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SYSTEMS  OF  TKANSLITEl! ATION  AND  OF  CITATION 

OF  PltOPEll  NA3IES* 


A. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

1.  All  important  names  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  cited  as  found  in  the  authorized  King  James 
version;  c.g.,  Mosea,  not  Mosheh ; Isnac,  not  A'izhak  ; Saul,  not  Sha’ul  or  Shaiil ; Solouion,  not 
Shelomoh,  etc. 

2.  The  spellings  of  names  that  have  gained  currency  in  English  books  on  Jewish  subjects,  or  that 
have  become  familiar  to  English  readers,  are  generally  retained  ; cross-references  are  given  when 
topics  are  treated  under  forms  transliterated  according  to  the  system  tabulated  below. 

3.  Hebrew  subject-headings  are  transcribed  according  to  the  scheme  of  transliteration  ; cross-refer- 
ences are  made  as  in  the  case  of  personal  names. 

4.  The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  : 


N Not  noted  at  the  beginning  or 

the  end  of  a ivord  ; otheririsc ' or  bi/  dieresis 

; e.g.,  pe'er  or  Meir, 

2 b r z 

h 1 B 

(with  dagesh),  p 

•J*  sh 

3 g n li 

12  m D 

(irUhoui  dagesh),  f 

j; 

id  0 t 

: n 'i 

z 

n t 

n h ’2/ 

D s p 

k 

) tv  2 k 

y ‘ 1 

r 

Note  : The  presence  of  dagesh  lene  is  not  noted  except  in  the  case  of  t- 

Dagesli  forte  is  indi- 

cated  by  doubling  the  letter. 

The  vowels  have  been  transcribed  as  follows  : 

— (kamez)  a — ti 

— (kamez  hatuf)  o 

“ a 

— e 

i o 

— e — e 

— 0 

' — i 

i -r-  e 

— a 

3 u 

The  so-called  “Continental”  pronunciation  of  the  English  vowels  is  implied. 

The  Hebrew  article  is  transcribed 

as  ha,  followed  by  a 

hyphen,  without  doubling  the  following 

letter.  [Not  hak-Kohen  or  hak-Cohen,  nor  liosih  ha-shshanah.] 

B. — Rules  for 

the  Transliteration  of  Arabic. 

All  Arabic  names  and  words,  e.xcept  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  other 
forms,  as  Mohammed,  Koran,  mosque,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  ; 

^ See  N above  ^ kh 

u « 

i-r>b  d 

S2  k 

t J dh 

J ^ 

} 

Cj  th  J r 

1?  ? 

tjJ  k 

d 

Ti  i ) z 

b? 

J' 

Xi  h 

j*  m 

Only  the  three  vowels  — a,  i,  u — are  represented: 

J-  a 

— i 

-L-  u 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  imalali;  i has  not  been  written  e,  nor  ?t  written  o. 


* In  all  other  matters  of  orthography  the  spelling  preferred  by  the  STANOAttn  Dictionauy  has  usually  been  followed.  Typo- 
graphical exigencies  have  rendered  occasional  deviations  from  these  systems  necessary. 
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3.  The  Arabic  article  is  invariably  written  al,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  assimilation  of  the  I to 
the  following  letter;  e.g.,  Abu  al-Salt,  not  Abu-l-Salt;  Nafis  ul-Daulah,  not  Nufis  ad-Daulah. 
The  article  is  joined  by  a hyphen  to  the  following  word. 

4.  At  the  end  of  words  the  feminine  termination  is  written  a/t ; but  when  followed  by  a genitive, 
at ; e.g.,  Risalali  dhat  ul-Kursiyy,  but  Hi'at  ul-AJlak. 

5.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  overhanging  vowels  which  distinguish  the  cases  ; e.g.,  ‘Anir,  not  ‘Amru 
or  ‘‘Amrun;  Yu'kub,  not  Ya'kubun;  or  in  a title,  Kitub  al-Amanat  wal-Ttikadat. 

C. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Russian. 

All  Russian  names  and  w^ords,  except  such  as  liave  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  other 
forms,  as  Czar,  Alexander,  deciatine,  Moscow,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  ; 


A a 

a 

Hu 

71 

sltch 

B6 

b 

Oo 

0 

Tit. 

mute 

Bb 

V 

II  u 

V 

LI  H 

V 

Fr 

h,  V,  or  g 

Pp 

r 

L h 

half  mute 

lA 

d 

Cc 

s 

t.L 

ye 

Ee 

e and  ye 

at  tlie 
beginning. 

Tt 

t 

3 3 

e 

jli,  m 

zll 

u 

H)  10 

yu 

3 3 

z 

dxl) 

f 

il  n 

ya 

11  H I i 

i 

Xx 

kh 

0 0 

F 

Kk 

Tc 

Hfi 

tz 

Y r 

ce 

Jl  ji 

1 

ch 

it  ft 

i 

M M 

m 

Ulm 

sh 

Rules  for  the  Citation  of  Proper  Names,  Personal  and  Otherwise. 

1.  Whenever  possible,  an  author  is  cited  under  his  most  specific  name;  e.g.,  Moses  Nigi-in  under 
Nigrin;  Moses  Zacuto  under  Zacuto ; Moses  Rieti  under  Rieti;  all  the  Kimhis  (or  Kamhis) 
under  KimJii ; Israel  ben  Joseph  Drohobiczer  under  Drohobiczer.  Cross-references  are  freely 
made  from  any  other  form  to  the  most  specific  one  ; e.g.,  to  Moses  Vidal  from  Moses  Narboni  ; to 
Solomon  Nathan  Vidal  from  Menahem  Meiri ; to  Samuel  Kansi  from  Samuel  Astruc  Dascola; 
to  Jedaiah  Penmi  from  both  Bedersi  and  En  Bonet ; to  John  of  Avignon  from  Moses  de 
Roquemaure. 

2.  Wlien  a person  is  not  referred  to  as  above,  he  is  cited  under  his  own  personal  name  followed 
by  his  official  or  other  title  ; or,  where  he  has  borne  no  such  title,  by  “of”  followed  by  the  place 
of  his  birth  or  residence ; e.g.,  Johanan  ha-Sandlar  ; Samuel  ha-Nagid  ; Judah  he-Hasid ; Gershom 
of  Metz;  Isaac  of  Corbeil. 

3.  Names  containing  the  words  d',  de,  da,  di,  van.  von,  y,  of,  ben,  ha-,  ibn*  are  arranged  under  the 
letter  of  the  name  following  this  word;  e.g.,  de  Pomis  under  Pomis,  de  Barrios  under  Barrios, 
Jacob  dTllescas  under  Illescas.  The  order  of  topics  is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  : 

Abraham  of  Augsburg  Abraham  de  Balmes  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Aaron 

Abraham  of  Avila  Abraham  ben  Baruch  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Zeeb 

Abraham  ben  Azriel  Abraham  of  Beja  Abraham  Benveniste 

* When  Ibn  lias  come  to  be  a specific  part  of  a name,  as  Ien  Ezra,  such  name  is  treated  in  its  alphabetical  place  under  “I.” 


Note  to  the  Reader. 

Subjects  on  tvliich  further  information  is  afforded  elsewhere  in  this  ■work  are  indieated  by  the 
use  of  capitals  and  small  capitals  in  the  text;  as,  Abba  Arika;  Pumbedita;  Vocalization. 


LIST  OF  ABI'.RE\  lATlOXS 


[Self-evident  abbreviations,  particularly  those  used  in  the  bibliographies,  are  not  included  here.] 


Ab 

Ab.  u.  N 

‘Ab.  Zarah 

adloe 

A.H 

Allf:.  Zeit.  des  Jud. 
Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc. 
Am.  Jour.  Semit.  I 

Lang f 

Anglo-Jew.  Assoc... 

Apoc 

Apocr 

Apost.  Const 

‘Ar 

Arcb.  Isr 

Aronlus,  Regesten 

A.  T 

A.  V 

b 


Bacher,  Ag.  Bab.  j. 


Amor . 

Baclier,  Ag.  Pal.  ( 

Amor ( 

Bacher,  Ag.  Tan 

B.  B 

B.C 

Bek 

Benzinger,  Arch... 

Ber 

Berliner  Fest-j 

sell  rift I 

Berliner’s  j 

Magazin i 

Bibl.  Rab 

Bik 

B.  K 

B.  M 

BoletinAcad.Hist. . . 
Breslauer  Jahres-  I 

bericht f 

Brit.  Mus 


Briill’s  Jahrb. 


Bulletin  All.  Isr. . . 

c 

Cant 

Cat.  Anglo-Jew.  I. 

Hist.  Exli l’ 

Cazes,  Notes  Bi- 1 
bliograpbiques . { 

C.E 

cb 

Cheyne  and  Black,  I 
Encyc.  Bibl f 

Cbwolson  Jubilee  ' 
Volume ] 

C.  I.  A 

C.  I.  G 

C.  I.  H 

C.  I.  L 

C.  I.  P 

C.  I.  S 

comp 

Curinier,  Diet.  I 

Nat f 

d 

D 

De  Gubernatis,  I 

Diz.  Biog (' 

De  Gubernatis,  I 
EcrivainsduJour  i 
De  le  Roi,  Juden- 1 

Mission f 

Dem 


Derenbourg,  Hist. 
De  Rossi,  Dizio- 

nario 

De  Rossi  - Ham  - 
berger.  Hist. 

Worterb 

Driver,  Introduc- 1 

tion 1 

E 

Eccl 

Ecclus.  (Siracb)... 
•Eduy 

Eisenberg, 

Lex 


Biog.. 


Encyc.  Brit. 
Eng 


Abot,  Pirke 
A hot  de-Ilabbl  Natan 
‘Abodab  Zarah 

at  the  place ; to  the  passage  cited 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums 
American  Jewish  Historical  Society 

American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 

Anglo-Jewish  Association 

Apocalyp.se 

Apocrypha 

Apostolical  Constitutions 
"Arakin  (Talmud) 

Archives  Israf^lites 

Aronius,  Regesten  zur  Geschichteder  Juden 
in  Deutschland 
Das  Alte  Testament 
Authorized  V’ersion 
ben  or  bar  or  born 

Bacher,  Agada  der  Babylonischen  Amoraer 

Bacher,  Agada  der  Palastinensischen  Amo- 
raer 

Bacher,  Agada  der  Tannaiten 
Baba  Batra  (Talmud) 
before  the  Christian  era 
Bekorot  (Talmud) 

Benzinger,  Hebraische  Archaologie 
Berakot  (Talmud) 

Festschrift  zum  TOten  Geburtstag  Berliners 

Berliner’s  Magazin  fiir  die  Wlssenschaft  des 
Judenthums 
Bibliotheca  Rabbinica 
Bikkurim  (Talmud) 

Baba  Kainma  (Talmud) 

Baba  Mezi’a  (Talmud) 

Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia 
Jahresberieht  des  Judlseh-Theologlschen 
Seminars  Friiiikelscherstiftung 
British  Museum 

Briill’s  Jahrbiieher  fur  Jiidische  Gest^hlchte 
und  Litteratiir 

Bulletin  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Unlverselle 
about 

Canticles  (Song  of  Solomon) 

Catalogue  of  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Ex- 
hibition 

Cazt*s,  Notes  Bibliographiiiuessurla  Littera- 
ture  Juive-Tunlsienne 
common  era 
chapter  or  chaptt-rs 

Cheyne  and  Black,  Enc.vclop!edia  Bihlica 

Recueil  des  Travaux  R&Iiges  en  Mtunoire 
du  Jubile  SeientilhiuedeM.  Daniel  Chwol- 
son,  184(i-18!)() 

Corims  Inscriptionum  Atticarum 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Giu'carum 
Corpus  Inscrii)tionum  Hebraicarum 
Corpus  Inscriiitionum  Latinarum 
Corpus  lnscri))tionum  Peloponnesi 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  semitlcarum 
compare 

E.  E.  Curinier,  Dictlonnaire  National  des 
Contemporains 
died 

Deuteronomist 

De  Gubernatis,  Dizionario  Biografleo  degli 
Scrittori  Coutemporanei 
De  Gubernatis,  Dictlonnaire  International 
des  Ecrivains  du  Jour 
De  le  Roi,  Geschichte  der  Evangelischen 
Juden-Mission 
Demai  (Talmud) 

Derenbourg,  Essai  sur  I’Histoire  et  la  G^o- 
graphie  de  la  Palestine,  etc. 

De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  degli  Autori 
Ebrel  e delle  Loro  Opere 
De  liossi-Hamberger,  Historisches  Worter- 
buch  der  .liidiscben  Schriftsteller  und 
Ihrer  Werke 

S.  R.  Driver,  An  Introduction  to  the  Liter- 
ature of  the  Old  Testament 
Elohist 
Ecclesiastes 
Ecelesiasticus 
‘Edu.yot  (Talmud) 

Ludwig  Eisenberg’s  Gros.ses  Biographisches 
Lexikon  der  Deutschen  Biihne  im  XIX. 
Jahrhundert 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
English 


Epiphanius,  Ha?res 

'l.r 

Eisch  and  (. 

Gruber,  Encyc.. ) 

Esd 

et  seq 

Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl 

Ewald,  Ge.sch 

Frankel,  Mebo 

Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud. . . 
Fiirst,  Gesch.  des  ( 

Karaert I 

Gaster,  Hist,  of  ( 
Bevis  Marks. . . . ) 

Geiger,  Lrsehrift.-| 

Geiger’s  Jitd.  Zeit.  | 
Geiger’s  Wiss.  ( 
Zeit.  J lid.  Theol.  f 

Gesch 

Gesenius.  Gr 

Ge.senius.  Th 

Gibbon.  Decline  / 
and  Fall f 


EpiphaniiLs,  Adversus  Ha'reses 
’Erubin  (Talmud) 

Erseb  and  Gndter.  Allgemeine  Encyklopadie 
der  Wissenschaften  und  Kiinste 
Esdnis 

and  following 

.Eusehiu.s,  Hi.storia  Eeele.siiLstica 
Ewald,  Gesehiehte  des  \ olkes  Israel 
Frankel,  Mebo  Yemshalmi 
FursI,  Bibliotheca  Judaica 

Furst,  Geschichte  des  Karaerthums 


Ginsburg’s  Bible.. 

Git 

Gr'aetz,  Hist 

Griltz,  Gesch 

G ii  d e in  a n n , 

Gesch I 

H 

Hag 

Hag 

Hal 

Hamburger,  I 

R.  B.  T f 

Hastings,  Diet.  I 

Bible ( 

Heb 

Hebr 

Herzog -Plitt  or  \ 
Herzog  - Hauck,  - 
Real-Eucyc I 

Hirsch,  Biog.  Lex.  -[ 

Hor 

Hul 

i'l} 


Gaster,  Bevis  Marks  .Memorial  Volume 

Geiger.  Prschrift  und  UelMTsetzungen  der 
Bibel  in  Hirer  Abhiingigkeit  von  der  In- 
neren  Entwicklung  des  Judenthums 
Geiger’s  Jiidische  Zeitschrift  fiir  \Vi.s.sen- 
schaft  und  Udien 

(ieiger’s  \Vis.sen.schaftliche  Zeitschrift  fQr 
Jiidiselie  Theologie 
Geschichte 
Gesenius.  Grammar 
Ge-senius,  Thesaurus 

GiblH>n,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire 

Ginsburg’s  New  Massoretleo-Crithal  Text 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
Gittin  (Talmud) 

GnVetz.  History  of  the  Jews 
Griitz.  (icsehiidite  der  Juden 
Giidemann,  (ii-schlelite  des  Erzlehiuigs- 
we.sens  und  der  Cultur  der  .Vbendlandi- 
sehen  Juden 
Holiness  Code 
Haggai 

Hagigah  (Talmud) 

Hallah  (Talmud ) 

Hamburger,  Realenevclopadle  fur  Blliel 
und  Talmud 

Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 


idem 

Isr.  Letterbode. 
J . 


Jaarboeken  

Jacobs,  Sources. . •[ 

Jacobs  and  Wolf,  I. 

Bibl.  Anglo-Jud.  (’ 
Jahrb.  Gesch.  der  ( 

Jud ( 

Jastrow,  Diet ■! 


Jellim'k.  B.  11 
Jew.  Cbron.. . 

Jew.  Encyc  . . 

Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng. 

Jew.  World 

JoseiJuis,  Ant 

Josephus,  B.  J 

Joseidius,  Contra  Ap, 

Josh 

.lost’s  .\nnalen 

Jour.  Bib.  Lit. 

J.  ().  R 

J.  R.  A.  S 

Justin,  Dial,  cum  /_ 

Tryph ( 

Ka uf  ma u n Ge- ( 

denkbuch ( 

Kautzsch,  Apo-  I 

kryphen ( 

Kayserling,  Bibl.  I. 

Esp.-Port.-Jud..  1 
Kay.serling,  Die  j 
Jiidischen  Frau-  > 

en ) 

Ker 

Ket 

) 


Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
.Ma.soretic  Text 

Ilerzog-Pliti  or  Ilerzog-Hauck.  Real-F.ncy- 
kloimdiefui  Pi otestantlsche  Theologie  und 
Kirche  (2d  and  ltd  editions  res|Ms  tively) 
Hirsch,  Blogniphisches  Lexikon  der  llervor- 
nigenden  Aerzte  Aller  ZelUm  und  t Olker 
Ilorayot  ( Tulmud) 

Hullin  (Tulmud) 
same  place 
same  author 
Israelitisehe  Letterbode 
Jahvist 

JaarlHM-ken  voor  de  Israeliten  in  Nislerland 
Jacobs,  Inquiry  into  the  Sources  of  Simnish- 
Jewish  History 

Jacobs  and  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Judulca 

Jahrhuch  fiir  die  Geschichte  der  Juden  und 
des  Judenthums 

Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Targumlm,  Tal- 
miidim,  and  Midra.shim 
.lellinek.  Bet  ha-Midnisli 
Jewish  Chronicle,  London 
The  .lewish  Encyclopislia 
Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England 
Jewish  World,  London 
Joseiihus,  .\ntiquities  of  the  Jews 
Josephus.  De  Bello  Judaico 
..losephiis.  Contra  .kpionem 
Jo.shua 

•lost’s  Israelitisehe  Annalen 
Journal  of  Biblical  I.iterature 
Jewish  yiiarterly  Review 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 


K.  H.  C 

Kid 

Kil 

Kin 


Justin,  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone  Judieo 

Gedenkbuch  zur  Erinneruiig  an  David  Kauf- 
mann 

Kautzsch,  Die  Apokryphen  und  Pseude|)i- 
graphen  des  Alten  Testaments 
Kayserling,  Biblioteca  Es|iauola-Portugueza- 
Judaica 

Kayserling,  Die  Jiidischen  Frauen  in  der 
Geschichte,  Literatur  und  Kunst 

Keritot  (Talmud) 

Ketubot  (Talmud) 

Kurzer  Hand-Commentar  zum  Alten  Testa- 
ment, ed.  Marti 
Kiddiisbiu  (Talmud) 

.kil’ayim  (Talmud) 

Kiniiim  (Talmud) 


X 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


!’  Studies  in  Memory  of  A.  Kohut 

Krauss,  Lelin-  / Krauss,  Grieohische  und  Lateinische  Lehn- 

worter f worter  im  Talmud,  Midrasch,  und  Targum 

Kuenen,  Einlei- /_  Kuenen.  Historisch-Kritische  Einleitung  in 

tung (’  die  Biictier  des  Alien  Testaments 

Tarniicoo  'ni/.t  j Lurousse,  Grand  Xiictionnaire  Universel  du 
Tarousse,L»ici....  ( xiXe  Siecle 

i.c in  the  place  cited 

Levy,  Chal,  I Levy,  Chaldiiisches  Worterbuch  uber  die 

Worterb f Targumim 

T evv  wiihohr  \ Lbvy,  Neuliebraisches  und  Chaldaisches 
' vviU-torii  ’ 1 'Viirterbueh  liber  die  Talmudim  und  Mid- 

( rascbim 

Lewysohn,  Z,  T Lewysohn,  Zoologie  des  Talmuds 

lit literally 

Low,  Lebensalter  -J  ^'jeratur*^  Lebensalter  in  der  Judiscben  Li- 

LXX Septuagint 

m married 

Ma’as Ma’aserot  (Talmud) 

Ma'as.  Sh Ma'aser  Sheni  (Talmud) 

Mace Maccabees 

Maimonides,  Moreh.Maimonides,  Moreh  Nebukim 
Maimonides,  Vad  , .Maimonides,  Yad  ha-Hazakah 

Mak Makkot  (Talmud) 

Maksh Maksbirin  (Talmud) 

Mas Masorah 

Massek Masseket 

Mcf'iintnpv  onrt  \ McClliitock  and  strong.  Cyclopaedia  of  Bib- 

strmw  Pvo  i lical.  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Liter- 

Mrong,  uyc. ...  I 

Meg Megillah  (Talmud) 

Me'i MeTlab  (Talmud) 

Mek Mekilta 

Men Menabot  (Talmud) 

Mid Middo't  (Talmud) 

Midr Midnisb 

Midr.  Teh Midrash  Tehillim  (Psalms) 

Mik Mikwa’ot  (Talmud) 

M.  K Mo'ed  Kalan  (Talmud) 

J Monatsk'lirift  fOr  die  Geschicbte  und  Wis- 

juonaisscnnii ^ senschaft  des  Judenthums 

Mortara,  Indice Mortara,  Indice  Alfabetico 

Miiller.  Erag.llist.  l Muller,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grmco- 
Grmc ( rum 

Munk,  Melanges  . ] Philosopbie  Juive 

Murray’s  Eug.  Dict.A.  H.  Murray,  A New  English  Dictionary 

Naz Nazir  (Talmud) 

n.d no  date 

Ned Nedarim  (Talmud) 

Neg Nega’im 

Neubauer,  Cat.  ( Neubauer,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
Bodl.Hebr.MSS.  ( in  the  Bodleian  Library 

Neubauer,  G.  T Neubauer,  Geograpbie  du  Talmud 

Neubauer,  M.  J.  C.. Neubauer,  Medimval  Jewish  (Jbronicles 
n.p no  place  of  publication  stated 

N.  T New  Testament 

Oest.Wocbenschrift.Oesterreichische  Wochenscbrift 
Oh Ohalot  (Talmud) 

(ink Onkelos 

Orient,  I.it Literaturblatt  des  Orients 

O.  T Old  Testament 

P Priestly  Code 

pncTBi  Rinir  lev  ) Pagel, Biographlsches Lexikon  Hervorragcn- 
1 dgei,  mug.  r,eA.  I der  Aerzte  des  Neunzehnten  Jahrbunderts 
Pal.  Explor.  Fund. .Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
Pallas  Lex Pallas  Nagy  Lexicon 

Pauly-Wissowa,  I Paiily-Wissowa,  Real-EncyclopiidiederClas- 

Real-Encyc f sischen  A Itertumswisseiiscbaft 

Pes Pesahiin  (Talmud) 

Pesh Peshito,  Peshitta 

Pesik Pesikta  de-Rali  Kabana 

Pesik.  R Pesikta  Rabbati 

Pirke  R.  El Pirke  Rabbi  Eli’ezer 

Pro'c Proceedings 

Publ .Publications 

R Rab  or  Rabbi  or  Rabbah  or  Redactor 

^Ut'-^latt”*^'  } Rbbmer’s  JQdisches  Litteratur-Blatt 

Regesty Regesty  i Nadpisi 

R.  E.  J Revue  des  Etudes  Juives 

Rev.  Bib Revue  Biblique 

Rev.  S^m Revue  S^mitique 

R.  H Rosh  ha-Shanah  (Talmud) 

) Amador  de  los  Rios,  Estudios  Hist<5ricos, 
RIOS,  Fstudios....  , Politicos  y Literarios,  etc. 

■pirva  Wist  J Amador  de  los  Rios,  Historia  . . . de  los 

RIOS,  nisi I Judies  de  Espana  y Portugal 

pittor  vrrivi.nrio  ' Bitter,  Die  Erdkunde  im  Verhaltnis  zur 
Ritter,  nroKunae.  Geschicbte  des  Menschen 

Robinson,  Later  1 Robinson,  Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Pal- 
Researches  f estine  and  the  Adjacent  Regions  . . . 18.52 
Robinson,  Re-  / Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine, 
searches  ( Mt.  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petraea  . . . 1838 

Roest,  Cat.  I.  Roest,  Catalog  der  Hebralca  und  Judaica 

Rosenthal.  Bibl.  ( aus  der  L.  Rosenthal’schen  Bibliotbek 
R.  V Revised  Version 


Salfeld,  Martyro-  / Salfeld,  Das  Martyrologium  des  Niirnberger 

logium ( Meinorbuches 

Sanh Sanhedrin  (Talmud) 

S.  B.  E Sacred  Books  of  the  East 

S p o rp  ) (Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament)  Poly- 

/ chrome  Bible,  ed.  Paul  Haupt 

^^Encyc?™f.’....  ( Schaff-Herzog,  A Religious  Encyclopasdia 
Schiller. qyinPQcv  I Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  Pre- 
Cat.  Canibridgci  I served  in  the  University  Library,  Cam- 

Schrader,  / Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 

C.  1.  O.  T \ Old  Testament,  Eng.  transl. 

Si-hpifior  a-  4 T jSchrader.KeilinsclirlftenunddasAlteTes- 
niuiauLi,  R.A.  1.  J lament 

Schrader,  K.  B Schrader,  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliotbek 

Schrader  K G F .)  Schrader,  Keilinschriften  und  Geschichts- 
’ ■ ■ ■ I forschung 

Schiirer,  Gesch Schiirer,  Geschicbte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes 

Sein Semahot  (Talmud) 

Shah Shahbat  (Talmud) 

Sheb Shebi'it  (Talmud) 

Shehu Shebu’ot  (Talmud) 

Shek Shekalim  (Talmud) 

Sibyllines Sibylline  Books 

Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem.. Smith,  Lectures  on  Religion  of  the  Semites 
Soc.  Bibl.  Arch Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology 

Sfsifip’u  gpifcphriff  1 Stade’s  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alttestaraent- 
stade  s zeitschrift  wissenschaft 

Steinschnelder,  j Steinschneider,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 

Cat.  Bodl ( Books  in  the  Bodleian  Library 

Steinschneiripr  (Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Codicuin  Hebne- 
Cat.  Leyden  ’ j Bibliothec®  Acadeini®  Liigdum- 

stpinachneidpi-  i Steinschneider,  Die  Hebraischen  Hand- 

(■•it  Mnnich’  1 scliriften  del’  K.  Hof-  und  Staats-Biblio- 
(-at.  Munic h ... . j Munchen 

^'^Hebr^BiW*''^’  I'  Steinschneider,  Hebriiische  Blbliographie 

^^Hebr^Uebers  [ Steinschneider,  Hebriiische  Uehersetziingen 

«fr.jr.e  nno  puit  ( Struck.  Das  Blut  im  Glauben  und  Aber- 
Strack,  Das  Blut..  j giauhen  der  Menschheit 

Suk Sukkah  (Talmud) 

s.v under  the  word 

Ta'an Ta’anit  (Talmud) 

Tan Tanhuina 

Targ Targumim 

Targ.  (Ink Targuin  Onkelos 

Targ.  Yer Targum  Yeruslialmi  or  Targuin  Jonathan 

Tem Temurah  (Talmud) 

Ter Terumot  (Talmud) 

Test.  Patr Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 

Toh Tohorot 

Tos 'i'osafot 

Tosef Tosefta 

Tr Transactions 

transl translation 

Tristram,  Nat.  Hist. Tristram,  Natural  History  of  the  Bible 

T.  Y Tebul  Yom  (Talmud) 

‘Uk ‘'Ukzin  (Talmud) 

Univ.  Isr Uu’ivers  Isnmlite 

1 Virchow’s  Archiv  fiir  I’athologische  Anato- 
Virchow’s  Archiv K mie  und  Physiologic,  und  fiir  Klinische 
f Medizin 

Vulg Vulgate 

Weiss,  Dor Weiss,  Dor  Dor  we-Doi-shaw 

Wellhausen,  /,  Wellhausen,  Israelitische  und  Jiidische 

I.  J.  G f Geschicbte 

Winer,  B.  R Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterhuch 

Wisdom Wisdom  of  Solomon 

Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr...Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebriea 

VC  7 k-  M J Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des 

p.  z.,  R.  M I Morgenlandes 

Yad Yadayim  (Talmud) 

"Yad” Y’ad  ha-Hazakah 

Yalk Y'alkut 

Yeb' Yeh'amot  (Talmud) 

Yer Yeruslialmi  (Jerusalem  Talmud) 

Yhwh Yahweh,  Jehovah 

Zab Zabim  (Talmud) 

I Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandi- 
I schen  Gesellschaft 

Z.  D.  P.  V Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Paliistina-Vereins 

Zeb Zebahim  (Talmud) 

Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  (Zedner,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Books  in 
Books  Brit. M us.  j the  British  Museum 

Zeit.  fiir  Assyr Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie 

Zeit.  fiir  Hebr.  Bibl.Zeitschrift  fiir  Hebriiische  Blbliographie 
Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post- 1 Zeitlin,  Bibliotheca  Hebraica  Post-Mendels- 

Mendels f sobniana 

Zunz,  G.  S Zunz,  Gesammelte  Schriften 

Zunz.  G.  V Zunz,  Gottesdienstliche  Vortriige 

Zunz,  Literatur-  I Zunz,  Literaturgeschichte  der  Synagogalen 
gesch ( Poesie 

7,,.,,  po.,=  J Zunz,  Die  Ritus  des  Synagogalen  Gottes- 
Zunz,  Kitus -j  fiif^iistes 

Zunz,  S.  P Zunz,  Synagogale  Poesie  des  Mittelalters 

Zunz,  Z.  G Zunz,  Zur  Geschicbte  und  Literatur 


CONTIUBUTOUS  TO  VOLUME  XII 


A. Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.D. , 

President  of  the  Aitieriean  Jewish  Historical 
Society ; Former  Pjesident  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  Amerh^a:  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Bii Alexander  Biichler,  Ph.D., 

Kahbi,  Keszthely,  Hungary. 

A.  Fe Alfred  Feilchenfeld,  Ph.D., 

I’rmcipal  of  the  Realschule,  Fiirth,  Bavaria, 
Germany. 

A.  Ga Abraham  Galante, 

Formerly  Editoi'  of  “ I.a  Buena  Esperanza." 
Smyrna;  Cairo,  Egypt. 

A.  Kai Alois  Kaiser, 

Cantor,  Temple  Oheb  Shalom,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Ke A.  Kecskemeti, 

Rahhi,  Makow,  Hungary. 

A.  Ki Alexander  Kiscn,  Ph.D., 

Rabbi,  Meysei  Synagoge,  Prague,  Bohemia, 
Austria. 

A.  Ku A.  Kurrein,  Ph.D., 

Rabbi,  Teplitz,  Bohemia,  Austria. 
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TALMUD  (niD^n) : Xanie  of  two  works  wliicli 
have  been  preserved  to  posterity  as  tlie  product  of 
the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  scliools  during  tlie 
ainoraic  period,  which  extended  from  the  tliird  to 
tlie  liftli  century  c.e.  One  of  these  compilations  is 
entitled  “Talmud  Yerushalmi  ” (Jerusalem  Talmud) 
and  the  other  “ Talmud  Babli  ” (Babylonian  Talmud ). 
Used  alone,  the  word  “Talmud”  generally  denotes 
“ Talmud  Babli,”  but  it  frequently  serves  as  a generic 
designation  for  an  entire  body  of  literature,  since  the 
Talmud  marks  the  culmination  of  the  writings  of 
Jewish  tradition,  of  which  it  is,  from  a historical 
point  of  view,  the  most  important  ]iroduction. 

“ Talmud  ” is  an  old  scholastic  term  of  the  Tan- 
naim,  and  is  a noun  formed  from  the  verb  “lim- 
med  ” — “to  teach,”  It  therefore  means  primarily 
“teaching,”  although  it  denotes  tdso 
The  Name,  “learning”;  it  is  employed  in  this 
latter  .sense  with  special  reference  to 
the  Torah,  the  terms  “talmud  ” and  “Torah  ” being 
usuall}'  combined  to  indicate  the  study  of  the  Law 
both  in  its  wider  and  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  as 
in  Pe’ah  i.  1,  where  the  term  “talmud  Torah”  is 
applied  to  study  as  a religious  dutj’.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  learning  actpiired  by  study  is  also  Cidled 
“talmud,”  so  that  Akiba’s  pupil  Judah  hen  Ilai 
could  say;  “lie  from  whom  one  derives  ti  e grc'ater 
part  of  his  knowledge  [“  talmudo  ] must  be  re- 
garded as  the  teacher”  (Tosef.,  B.  i\I.  ii.,  end;  Yer. 
B.  M.  8d  ; B.  ]\I.  33a  has  “hokmah  ” instead  of  “ tal- 
mud ”).  To  designate  the  stud}^  of  religion,  the 
word  “talmud  ” is  used  in  contrast  with  “ma'aseh,” 
^ which  connotes  the  iiractise  of  religion.  Akiba’s 
view  that  on  this  account  the  “talmud”  ranked 
above  the  “ma'aseh”  was  adopted  as  a resolu- 
tion by  a famous  •conference  at  Lyilda  during  the 
Hadrianic  persecution  (see  Sifre,  Deut.  41 ; Kid. 
40b;  Yer.  Pes.  30b;  Cant.  R.  ii.  14).  The  two  terms 
are  contrasted  differently,  however,  in  the  tannaitic 
saying  (B.  B.  130b),  “The  Ilalakah  [the  principles 
guiding  decisions  in  religious  law]  ma_v  not  be 
drawn  from  a teaching  of  the  master  ["talmud”] 
nor  be  based  upon  an  act  of  his  [“  ma'aseh  ”],  unless 
the  master  expressly  declare  that  the  teaching  or  act 
under  con.sideratiou  is  the  one  which  is  applicable 
to  the  practise.” 

In  the  second  place,  the  word  “talmud” — gen- 
erally in  the  phrase  “talmud  lomar” — is  frequently 
used  in  tannaitic  terminology  in  order  to  denote  in- 
struction by  means  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  exegetic  deductions  therefrom.  In  the  third 
place,  the  noun  “talmud”  has  the  meaning  which 
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alone  can  be  genetically  connected  with  the  name 
“Talmud”;  in  tannaitic  phraseology  the  verb  “lim- 
med  ” denotes  the  exegetic  deduction  of  ii  hidid\ic 
princiitle  from  the  Biblicid  text  (for  exaini)les  see 
R.  II.  ii.  h;  iSifre,  Xum.  IIH);  and  in  hiirmony  with 
this  meaning  of  the  woid  "talmud”  denotes  tlitit 
exposition  of  a halakic  saying  which  receives  itn 
exegetic  conlirmation  from  the  Biblic'al  text.  (If 
the  terms,  therefore,  denoting  the  three  liranchi'S 
into  which  the  study  of  the  traditional  exegesis  of 
the  Bible  wtis  from  earliest  times  divided  by  the 
Tannaim  (see  Ji;w.  Eni  v<  , iii,  l(i3,  .t.r.  Bini.i-;  E\i;- 
(;r:sis),  “ midrash  ” was  the  one  ideiiticid  in  content 
with  •‘talmud”  in  its  original  sense,  except  that 
the  Dlidnish,  which  includes  any  kiml  of  Biblical 
hermeneutics,  but  more  es])ecially  the  halakic,  deals 
with  the  Bible  text  itself,  while  the  'ralmud  is  based 
on  the  Ilalakah.  The  .Midrash  is  devoted  to  Biblical 
exposition,  the  result  being  the  llalaktdi  (comp,  the 
])hrase  “nii-kan  ameru  ” [=  “ Itegiiming  licre  the 
sages  have  said”],  which  occurs  fre(Hienlly  in  the 
tannaitic  Midrash  ami  which  serves  to  introduce 
halakic  deductions  from  the  exegesis).  In  the  Tal- 
mud, on  the  other  ha  id.  the  halakic  ptessage  is  the 
subject  of  an  exegesis  based  on  the  Biblical  text. 

In  consequence  of  d original  identity  of  “Tal- 
mud ” and  “IMidrasli,  noied  above,  the  former  term 
is  sometimes  used  instetid  of  the  latter  in  tannaitic 
sentences  which  enumerate  the  three 

Relation  branches  of  traditional  science.  .Mid- 
to  rash,  Ilalakah,  iind  llaggadah  (see 

Midrash.  Ber.  2‘2a  [comp.  M.  K.  loa  jind  Yer. 

Ber.  (ie,  3h] ; Kid.  3tta;  Siik.  '28;i ; B. 
B.  134a;  Ab.  R.  N.  xiv.  [comp.  ^lasseket  Soferim, 
xvi.  8];  Yer.  B.  K.  4b,  31  [comp.  Sifre.  Deut.  33); 
Tosef.,  Sotah,  vii.  ‘20  [comp.  Yer.  Sotah  44a]).  while 
sometimes  both  “Talmud  ” and  “ .Midrash  ” are  used 
(M.  K.  21a;  Ta'an.  30a);  it  must  be  noted.  Iiow- 
ever,  that  in  the  editions  of  the  Babli,  “(Jemara”  is 
usually  sitbslittited  for  “Talmud,”  even  in  the  pas- 
sages liere  cited.  The  M’ord  " Talmud  " in  till  tliese 
places  did  not  denote  the  study  subseipientiv  iiur- 
sued  by  the  .Vmoraim.  but  was  used  instetid  of  tlie 
word  “Midrash.”  although  this  did  not  iireelude  the 
later  introduction  of  the  term  "Talmud  "into  tan- 
naitic  sayings,  where  it  either  entirely  displaced 
“Dlidrash  ” or  was  used  side  by  side  with  it. 

After  the  term  “Talmud  ” had  come  to  ilenote  the 
exegetic  confirmation  of  the  Ilalakah,  it  wasajiplied 
also  to  the  explanation  and  exposition  of  halakic 
passages  in  general.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the 
tannaitic  period,  when  the  halakot  were  tinall}'  re- 
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dactcd  by  the  patriarch  Judali  I.  and  were  desig- 
natetl  as  “Hisluiah,”  a term  originally  applied 
to  the  entire  system  of  traditional  learning,  the 
Talmud  was  developed  as  a new  division  of  this 
same  science;  and  it  was  destined  to  absorb  all  oth- 
ers. In  a baraita  dating,  according  to  the  ainora 
Johanan,  from  the  days  of  Judah  I.  (B.  ]M.  33a; 
comp.  Yer.  Shah.  15c,  22  et  neq.),  the  Mishnah  and 
the  Talmud  are  defined  as  subjects  of  study  side  by 
side  with  the  “IMikra”  (Bible),  the  study  of  the  Tal- 
mud being  mentioned  first.  To  this  baraita  there 
is  an  addition,  however,  to  the  elfect  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  Mishnah  than  to 
the  Talmud.  Johanan  explains  this  passage  by  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  Judah’s  academy,  in  their 
eageiness  to  investigate  the  Talmud,  neglected  the 
Mishnah;  hence  the  patriarch  laid  stress  upon  the 
duty  of  studying  the  Mishnah  jnimarily.  In  these 
passages  the  word  “Talmud  ” is  used  notin  its  more 
restricted  sense  of  the  establishment  of  halakot  by 
Biblical  exegesis,  but  in  its  wider  signification,  in 
which  it  designates  study  for  the  purpose  of  eluci- 
dating the  Mishnah  in  general,  as  pursued  after 
Judah’s  death  in  the  academies  of  Palestine  and 
Babylon.  This  baraita  is,  furthermore,  an  authentic 
document  on  the  origin  of  the  Talmud. 

Three  classes  of  members  of  the  academy  are  men- 
tioned in  an  anecdote  referring  to  Judah  I.  (B.  B. 
8a):  (1)  those  who  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  the 
Bible  (“ba'aie  Mikra”)  ; (2)  those  whose  principal 
study  was  the  Mishnah  (“  ba'aie  Mishnah  ”) ; and  (3) 
those  whose  main  interest  lay  in  the  Talmud  (“  ba'aie 
Talmud  ”).  This  is  the  original  reading  of  the  pas- 
sage, although  the  editions  mention  also  the  “ba'aie 
Ilalakah  ” and  the  “ ba'aie  Haggadah  ” (see  below). 
These  three  branches  of  knowledge  are,  therefore, 
the  same  as  those  enumerated  in  B.  M.  33a.  Tanhum 
b.  Hanilai,  a Palestinian  amora  of  the  third  century, 
declared,  with  reference  to  this  threefold  investiga- 
tion ('Ab.  Zarali  19b):  “Let  the  time  given  to  study 
be  divided  into  three  parts:  one-third  for  the  Bible, 
one-third  for  the  Mishnah,  and  one-third  for  the 
Talmud."  In  Kid.  33a  this  saying  is  quoted  in  the 
name  of  the  tauna  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  although 
this  is  probably  a corruption  of  the  name  of  Jose  b. 
Ilanina  (amora).  Yudan,  a Palestinian  amora  of  the 
fourth  century,  found  in  Eccl.  xi.  9 an  allusion  to  the 
pleasure  taken  in  the  three  branches  of  study,  Mikra, 
Mishnah,  and  Talmud. 

The  old  trichotomy  of  traditional  literature  was 
changed,  however,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Mish- 
nah of  Judah  I.,  and  by  the  new  study 
The  Three  of  the  Talmud  designed  to  interpret  it. 
Subjects  of  Thedivision  termed  “ Halakot  ” (singu- 

Study.  lar,  “ Halakah”)  iuthe  oldclassification 
was  then  called  “Misliuah,”  although 
in  Palestine  the  Mishnah  continued  to  be  designated 
as  “Halakot.”  The  Midrash  became  a component 
part  of  tlie  Talmud ; and  a considerable  portion  of  the 
halakic  Bible  hermeneutics  of  the  Tannaim,  which 
had  been  preserved  in  various  special  works,  was  in- 
corporated in  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  Hagga- 
dah (plural,  “Haggadot”)  lost  its  importance  as  an 
individual  branch  of  study  in  the  academies,  al- 
though it  naturally  continued  to  be  a subject  of  in- 
vestigation, and  a portion  of  it  also  was  included  in 


the  Talmud.  Occasionally  the  Haggadah  is  even 
designated  as  a special  branch,  being  added  as  a 
fourth  division  to  the  three  already  mentioned.  Ha- 
nina  ben  Pappa,  an  amora  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  characterizing  these  four  branches 
says:  “ The  countenance  should  be  serious  and  ear- 
nest in  leaching  the  Scriptures,  mild  and  calm  for 
the  Alishnah,  bright  and  lively  for  the  Talmud, 
and  merry  and  smiling  for  the  Haggadali  ” (Pesik. 
110a;  Pes.  R.  101b;  Tan.,  Yitro,  ed.  Buber,  p.  17; 
IMassck.  Soferim,  xvi.  2).  As  early  as  the  third 
century  Joshua  ben  Levi  interpreted  Dent.  ix.  10  to 
mean  that  the  entire  Law,  including  Mikra,  Mishnah, 
Talmud,  and  Haggadah,  had  been  revealed  to  Moses 
on  Sinai  (Yer.  Pes.  17a,  line  59;  Meg.  74d,  25),  while 
in  Gen.  R.  Ixvi.  3 the  blessings  invoked  in  Gen. 
xxvii.  28  are  explained  as  “Mikra,  IMishnah,  Tal- 
mud, and  Haggadah.”  The  Palestinian  haggadist 
I.saac  divided  these  four  branches  into  two  groups: 
(1)  the  IVIikra  and  the  Haggadah,  dealing  with  sub- 
jects of  general  interest ; and  (2)  the  Mishnah  and  the 
Talmud,  “which  can  not  hold  the  attention  of  those 
who  hear  them  ” (Pesik.  101b ; see  Bacher,  “ Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.”  ii.  211). 

According  to  a note  of  Tanhumaben  Abba  (of  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  cent.)  on  Cant.  v.  14  (Cant.  R. 
ad  loc.),  a student  must  be  familiar  with  all  four 
branches  of  knowledge,  Mikra,  Mishnah,  Halakah 
(the  last-named  term  used  here  instead  of  “Tal- 
mud”), and  Haggadah;  while  Samuel  b.  Judah  b. 
Abun,  a Palestinian  amora  of  the  same  century,  in- 
terpreted Prov.  xxviii.  11  as  an  allusion  to  the  hala- 
kist  (“  man  of  the  Talmud  ”)  and  to  the  haggadist 
(“man  of  the  Haggadah”;  Yer.  Hor.  48c;  see  also 
Pesik.  176a;  Lev.  R.  xxi.,  Talmud  and  Haggadah). 
Here  maybe  mentioned  also  the  concluding  passage 
of  the  mishnaic  treatise  Abot  (v.,  end):  “At  the  age 
of  five  to  the  Bible;  at  the  age  of  ten  to  the  Mish- 
nah; at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  Talmud.”  This  is 
ascribed  by  many  to  the  ancient  tanna  Samuel  ha- 
Katon  (see  Bacher,  “ Ag.  Tan.”  i.  378),  although 
the  sequence  of  study  which  it  mentions  is  evi- 
dently that  which  was  customary  during  the 
amoraic  period  (comp,  also  the  saying  of  Abaye 
in  Ket.  50a). 

The  following  passages  from  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud may  likewise  serve  to  illustrate  the  special 
usage  which  finally  made  the  word  “Talmud” 

; current  as  the  name  of  the  work.  Samuel,  one 
! of  the  earliest  Babylonian  amoraim,  interpreted  the 
words  of  Zech.  viii.  10,  “neither  was  there  any 
peace  to  him  that  went  out  or  came  in,”  as  applying 
to  the  restlessness  of  one  who  turns  from  the  Tal- 
mud and  confines  himself  to  the  study  of  the  jVIish- 
nah  (H*ig-  10a).  Johanan,  the  younger  Palestinian 
contemporary  of  Samuel,  extends  the  allusion  to 
“him  also  who  turns  from  one  Talmud  to  study 
another,”  referring  here  to  Babli  and  to  Yerii- 
shalmi.  It  is  very  possible  that  he  had  noticed  that 
in  the  case  of  his  numerous  Babylonian  pupils  the 
transition  from  the  mishnaic  exegesis  which  they 
had  acquired  at  home  to  that  of  the  Palestinian 
schools  was  not  made  without  disturbing  their  peace 
of  mind.  Allusions  to  the  “Talmud  of  Babylon” 
b}^  two  prominent  Babylonians  who  settled  in  Pal- 
estine (Ze'era  and  Jeremiah)  have  likewise  been  pre- 
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served  (B.  M.  85c;  Sanh.  a4a);  and  they  confirm 
Johanan’s  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

In  Babylonia  the  Aramaic  noun  “ gemar  ” (emphat- 
ic state,  “ geinara  ”)  was  formed  from  the  verb  "iDJ 
(which  does  not  occur  in  Palestinian  texts),  liaving 
tile  meaning  of  “learn.”  This  substantive  accord- 
ingly designates  that  which  has  been 
The  learned,  and  the  learning  transmitted 

Gemara.  to  scholars  by  tradition,  although  it  is 
used  also  in  a more  restricted  sense  to 
connote  the  traditional  exposition  of  the  INIishnah; 
and  it  therefore  gained  currency  as  a designation  of 
the  Talmud.  In  the  modern  editions  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  the  term  “Gemara”  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  this  sense;  but  in  nearly  every  case  it 
was  substituted  at  a later  time  for  the  objectionable 
word  “Talmud,”  which  was  interdicted  by  the  cen- 
sor. The  only  passage  in  which  “Gemara”  occurs 
with  the  meaning  of  “Talmud”  in  the  strict  sense 
of  that  term  and  from  which  it  was  not  removed  by 
the  censor  is  ‘Er.  32b,  where  it  is  used  by  Nahman 
bar  Jacob,  a Babylonian  amora  of  the  second  half  of 
the  third  century.  For  further  details  see  Bacher, 
“Gemara,”  in  “Hebrew  Union  College  Annual,”  pp. 
26-36,  Cincinnati,  1904,  where  the  word  is  shown 
to  have  been  used  for  “Talmud  ” from  the  gconic 
period  (see  also  idem,  “Die  Terminologie  der  Amo- 
raer,”  pp.  31e<se(7.,  Leipsic,  1905).  The  later  editions 
of  the  Talmud  frecpiently  substitute  for  the  word 
“ Geinara  ” the  abbreviation  D'  tJ'  (Aramaic,  'no  NnCJ' 
= “the  six  orders  of  the  Mislinah  ”),  whicli  has 
come  to  be,  with  the  pronunciation  “Shas,”  a 
popular  designation  for  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Ileie  may  be  mentioned  the  term  “Shem'ata” 
(NnjlDCJ'),  which  was  used  in  Babylonia  to  designate 
the  halakic  portion  of  the  Talmud,  and  which  was 
thus  contrasted  with  “Haggadah”  (see  l.Iag.  26a; 
Sotah  20a;  Sanh.  38b;  comp,  also  jM.  K.  23a,  where 
“Shemu'ah,”  the  Hebrew  form,  occurs  in  a baraita). 
In  the  tenth  century  this  word  was  used  in  Moham- 
medan circles  to  designate  Jewish  tradition  as  well 
as  its  chief  source,  the  Talmud  ; so  that  Mas'udi  refers 
to  Saadia  Gaon  as  an  “ashma'ti  ”(f.e.,  a believer 
in  the  tradition),  using  this  term  in  contrast  to  “ Ka- 
raite” (see  PinsUer,  “Likkute  Kadmoniyyot,”  i.  5). 
A “Kitab  al-Ashrna'ah  ” (i.e.,  “Talmud”)  is  also 
mentioned  (“Z.  D.  M.  G.”  Iviii.  659). 

The  theorem  that  the  Talmud  was  the  latest  devel- 
opment of  traditional  science  has  been  demon- 
strated by  this  discussion  of  the  meaning  and  the 
u.se  of  the  word  itself.  The  Talmud  accordingly 
dates  from  the  time  following  the  final  redaction  of 
the  Mishnah;  and  it  was  taught  in  the  academy  of 
Judah  I.  as  the  commentary  on  the  tannaitic  Hala- 
kah.  The  editorial  activity  which,  from  the  mass  of 
halakic  material  that  had  accumulated  since  Akiba’s 
Mishnah,  crystallized  the  Talmud  in  accordance  with 
the  systematic  order  introduced  by  that  teacher,  im- 
plied the  interpretation  and  critical  examination  of 
the  Halakah,  and  was,  therefore,  analogous  to  Tal- 
mudic methodology. 

There  were,  likewise,  many  elements  of  tannaitic 
tradition,  especially  the  midrashic  exegesis  of  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  numerous  halakic  interpretations, 
lexicographical  and  material,  which  were  ready 
for  incorporation  into  the  Talmud  in  its  more  re- 


stricted meaning  of  the  interpretation  of  the^Iishnah 
of  Judah  I.  When  this  3Iishnah  became  the  stand- 
ard halakic  work,  lioth  as  a source  for  decisions  of 
questions  of  religious  law,  and,  even  more  espe- 
cially, as  a subject  of  .study  in  the  academies,  the 
Talmud  interpretation  of  the  mishnaic  text,  lioth  in 
theory  and  in  practise,  naturall}'  became  the  most 
important  branch  of  study,  and  included  the  other 
branches  of  traditional  science,  heing  deiived  from 
the  Halakah  and  the  Midrash  (halakic  exegesis), 
and  also  including  haggadic  material,  though  to 
a minor  degree.  The  Talmud,  however,  was  not 
an  independent  work ; and  it  was  this  characteristic 
which  constituted  the  chief  dilTerence  bet  ween  it  and 
the  earlier  subjects  of  study  of  the  tannaitic  [leriod. 
It  had  no  form  of  its  own,  since  it  served  as  a run- 
ning commentary  on  the  mishnaic  text;  and  this 
fact  determined  the  character  which  the  work  ulti- 
mately' assumed. 

The  Talmud  is  practically  a mere  amplification  of 
the  Jlishnah  by  manifold  comments  and  additions; 
so  that  even  those  portions  of  the  ^lishnah  which 
have  no  Talmud  are  regarded  as  coin- 

Kelation  ponent  parts  of  it  and  arc  accordingly 
to  included  in  the  editions  of  Babli.  The 

Mishnah.  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Talmud  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  .Mishnah — a 
tradition,  transmitted  orally  for  centuries,  was  finally 
cast  into  definite  literary  form,  although  from  the 
moment  in  which  the  Talmud  hecame  the  chief 
subject  of  study  in  the  academies  it  had  a double 
existence,  and  was  accordingly,  in  its  final  stage, 
redacted  in  two  dilTerent  forms.  The  .Mishnah  of 
Judah  I.  was  adopted  simultaneously  in  Babylon 
and  Palestine  as  the  halakic  collection  par  excel- 
lence; and  at  the  same  time  the  develoiiment  of  the 
Talmud  was  b(‘gun  hoth  at  Sepjihoris,  where  the 
IMishnah  was  redacted,  and  at  Nehardea  and  Sura, 
where  Judah’s  impils  Samuel  and  Kab  engaged  in 
their  epoch-making  work.  The  academies  of  Baby- 
lon and  of  Palestine  alike  regarded  the  study  of  the 
Mishnah  atid  its  interpretation  as  their  chief  task. 
The  Amoraim,  as  the  directors  and  members  of  the.se 
academies  were  called  (see  A.mou.v),  became  the 
originators  of  the  Talmud;  and  its  final  redaction 
marked  the  end  of  theamoraic  times  in  the  same  way 
that  the  period  of  the  Tannaim  was  concluded  by 
the  compilation  of  the  Mishnah  of  Judah  I.  Like 
the  Mishnah,  the  Talmud  was  not  the  work  of  one 
author  or  of  several  authors,  but  was  the  result  of 
the  collective  labors  of  many  successive  generations, 
whose  toil  finally  resulted  in  a book  unique  in  its 
mode  of  development. 

Before  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  origin 
and  peculiar  form  of  the  Talmud,  the  two  recensions 
of  the  work  itself  may  be  lirictly  described.  The 
general  designation  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  as 
“Talmud  Yerushalmi,”  or  simply  as  “ Ycrushalmi,” 
is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  Palestinian 
Targum.  The  term  originated  in  the  gconic  (icriod, 
when,  however,  the  work  received  also  the  more 
precise  designations  of  “Talmud  of  Palestine,” 
“Talmud  of  the  Land  of  Israel,”  “Talmud  of  the 
West,”  and  “ Talmud  of  the  Western  Lands.  ” Yeru- 
shalmi has  not  been  preserved  in  its  entirety;  large 
portions  of  it  were  entirely  lost  at  an  early  date. 
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while  other  parts  exist  only  in  fragments.  The  editio 
prineeps(cd.  Bomberg,  Venice,  1523  et  on  which 
all  later  editions  are  based,  terminates  with  the  fol- 
lowing remark;  “Thus  far  we  have  found  what  is 
contained  in  this  Talmud;  and  we  have  endeavored 
in  vain  to  obtain  the  missing  portions.”  Of  the  four 
manuscripts  used  for  this  first  edition  (comp,  the 
note  at  the  conclusion  of  Shab.  xx.  ITd  and  the 
passage  just  cited),  only  one  is  now  in  existence;  it 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Universit}'  of 
Leyden  (.see  below).  Of  the  six  orders  of  the  IMish- 
nah,  the  fifth,  Kodashim,  is  missing  entirely  from  the 
Palestinian  Talmud,  while  of  the  sixth,  Tohorot,  it 
contains  onh'  the  first  three  chapters 
The  of  the  treatise  Niddah  (iv.  48d-51b). 
Palestinian  'I’he  treatises  of  the  orders  of  the 
Talmud.  IMishnah  are  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing setiuence  in  this  Talmud;  the 
pagination  also  is  given  here,  in  parentheses,  to 
indicate  the  length  of  the  several  treatises: 


the  treatise  Niddah  ends  abruptly  after  the  first  lines 
of  eh.  iv. 

Maimonides  expressly  states  in  the  introduction  to 
his  commentary  on  the  IVIishnah  that  in  his  time 
Yei'ushalmi  was  extant  for  the  entire  first  five  orders 
(comp.  Abraham  ibu  Daud,  ed.  Neubauer,  “;M.  ,I. 
C.”  i.  57);  therefore  he  must  have  seen  the  Yeru- 
shalmi  of  the  order  Kodashim,  although  he  himself 
does  not  quote  it  in  his  commentary  on  this  order 
(see  Frankel,  “^lebo,”  p.  45b).  Excejit  for  the 
treatise  Nidilah,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was,  ac- 
cording to  )Maimonides  {l.c.).  no  Yerushalmi  for  the 
sixth  order.  A South-Arabian  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  however,  (juotes  the  Gemara  “on  ‘Ukzin  in 
the  Gemara  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem,”  which  is 
said  to  contain  a passage  on  the  zodiac  (see  Stein- 
schneider,  “Catahig  der  Ilebriiischen  Ilandschriften 
der  Konigliehen  Bibliothek  zu  Beilin,”  p.  G5,  Berlin, 
1878).  The  author  of  this  quotation,  therefore,  knew 
Yerushalmi  for  the  last  treatise  of  the  sixth  order. 
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I.  Zera'ira:  lienikot  (3a-14tl);  Pe'ali  (l.)a-211));  Deinai  (21c- 
2tic):  Ki’layiiii(2()il-32ill;  Sliel)i‘it  (;j:ia-:i9tt i ; Tenmiot  (tOa-tSb); 
Ma'aserot  (48c -.52a);  Ma'aser  Slieni  (r)21)-.5t>d);  Hallali  (57a-(iOb): 
‘Orlali  (()0c-iil>b):  Jtikkurim  (ttic-twei). 

II.  Mo‘ed:  Sbabbat  (2a-18a);  ‘Krubiii  (18a-2lHl);  Pesahim 
CJTa-3T(l);  Yoma  (:i8a-4.5c):  Sliekaliin  (4.5c-olb);  Stikkab  (.51c- 
.5.5(1);  llosh  lia-Sbanah  (.5t>a-.5!)(I):  Bczali  (.5S)(i-(j;!b):  Ta'anit  (0:5c- 
C9c);  Mcgillah  (Ui)(l-7.5il);  Hagigab  (7.5d-79il);  Mo'ed  Katan 
(80a-8:i(l). 

III.  Nashim:  Vebamot  (2a-15a);  Sotah  (1.5a-24c):  Ketiibot 
(24c-3(!b);  Ncdariiii  (;ltic-42d);  tiittin  (IJa-aOd);  Nazir  i.51a-.58a); 
Kiddiisliin  (58a-(((id). 

IV.  Nezikin:  Baba  Kamma  (2a-7c):  Baba  Mezi'a  (7c-I2c); 
Baba  Batra  (12d-17d):  Sanhedrin  (17d-:3nc):  Makkot  (30d-:!21)); 
Shebil'ot  (32c-.3.8d);  ‘Abodah  Zarah  (39a-4.5b):  Horayot  (4;5c-48c). 

VI.  Tohorot:  Niddali  (48d-.51b). 

In  order  ii.  the  hist  four  chapters  of  Shabbat  are 
missing  from  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  while  the  trea- 
tise Shekalim  has  been  incorporated  into  the  editions 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  from  A’erushalmi,  and  is 
found  also  in  a IMunich  manuscript  of  Babli.  In 
order  iv,  the  treatises  Abot  and  ‘Edu}'ot  are  missing 
in  both  Talmudim,  and  the  concluding  chapter  of 
Alakkot  is  wanting  in  Yerushalmi.  In  order  vi. 


although  it  is  possible  that  the  passage  quoted  may 
have  been  in  the  lost  portion  of  the  treatise  Niddah, 
and  that  the  name  “‘Ukzin”  ma}' have  been  used 
instead  of  “Tohorot.”  For  further  details  on  the 
missing  sections  of  A’erushalmi  see  F'rankel,  l.e.  ]ip. 
45a  et  xeq.-,  Weiss,  “Dor,”  iii.  232;  Buber,  in  Ber- 
liner’s “.Magazin,”  v,  1))()-105;  and  Straek,  “ Einlei- 
tung  in  den  Talmud,”  pp.  03-05.  The  mishnaic  text 
on  rvhich  the  Palestinian  Talmud  is  based  has  been 
preserved  in  its  entirety  in  a manuscript  belonging 
to  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
has  been  edited  by  ^V.  H.  Lowe  (“The  INlishnah  on 
Which  the  Palestinian  Talmud  Rests,”  Cambridge, 
1883). 

The  Palestinian  Talmud  is  so  arranged  in  the  edi- 
tions that  each  chapter  is  preceded  by  its  entire 
mishnaic  text  rvith  the  iiaragraphs  numbered,  this 
being  followed  bv  the  Talmud  on  the  several  para- 
graphs. In  the  first  seven  chapters  of  Berakot  the 
paragi'aphs  are  designated  as  “First  Mishnah” 
( N 'jntD),  “Second  Mishnah,”  etc. ; while  in  the  re- 
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niaining  cliapters  and  all  the  other  treatises  the 
j)aragraphs  are  termed  “halakot  ” ( N In  the 

early  cliapters  the  mishnaic  text  of  each  paragraph 
is  repeated  entire  in  the  Talmud  at  the  beginning  of 
the  paragraph;  but  later  only  the  first  words  are 
prefaced  to  the  Talmudic  text.  Even  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  Talmud  the  designation  of  the 
paragraph  and  the  beginning  of  the  mishnaic  text 
are  given.  The  editio  princeps  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed this  arrangement  from  the  manuscripts,  al- 
though the  system  is  much  more  simple  in  the  frag- 
ment of  Yerushalmi  edited  liy  Paul  von  Kokowzolf 
in  the  ‘•Memoires  de  la  Societe  Archeologiiiue  de 
St.  Petersbourg  ” (xi.  195-205),  which  contains  some 
paragraphs  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  chapters  of  Baba 
Kamma.  This  fragment  begins  with  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  Talmudic  text  of  ch.  v. ; but  between 
them  and  the  beginning  of  ch.  vi.  the  Mishuah  is 
lacking,  so  that  the  superscription,  “Chaiiter  vi.,” 
is  followed  immediately  by  the  Talmudic  text. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  beginning  of  the  para- 
graph, either  in  the  first  or  in  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs; nor  is  there  any  exjilanation  of  the  fact  that 
paragraphs  4 and  7 of  ch.  viii.  have  no  Talmud.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  manuscript  to  which  this 
fragment  belonged  contained  only  the  Talmudic 
text,  thus  presupposing  the  use  of  a special  copy 
of  the  Mishnah.  It  is  likewise  noteworthy  that  in 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Berakot  the  sections  of  the 
Talmudic  text  on  some  of  the  paragrajihs  are  desig- 
nated in  the  editions  by  the  word  “piska”  (section), 
a term  found  occasionally  also  iuother 
The  Style  portions  of  the  text  of  Yerushalmi. 
of  the  Ye-  The  style  of  Yerushalmi  may  be 
rushalmi.  indicated  by  a brief  analysis  of  a few 
sections,  such  as  Ber.  i.  1;  K.  H.  i.  1, 
2;  Git.  ii.  1;  and  B.  B.  i.  6. 

Ber.  i.  1 ; The  text  of  this  paragraph,  which 
begins  the  Mishnah,  is  as  follows: 

“ During  what  time  in  the  evening  is  the  reading  of  the  'She- 
ma‘  ’ begun  ? From  tiie  time  when  the  priests  go  in  to  eat  their 
leaven  [see  Lev.  xxii.  7]  until  the  end  of  the  first  watch  of  tlie 
night,  such  being  the  words  of  R.  Eliezer.  The  sages,  however, 
say  until  midnight,  though  R,  Gamaliel  says  until  the  coming 
of  the  dawn.” 

The  Talmud  on  this  paragraph  (2a,  line  34-3a,  line 
3)  coutiiins  three  sections,  which  correspond  to  the 
three  opinions  and  the  contents  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  A citation,  from  a baraita,  of  another 
tannaitic  regulation  defining  the  [Mishnah  that 
governs  the  reading  of  the  “Shema‘”  in  the  eve- 
ning; two  sayings  of  Jose  (a  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  4th  cent.),  serving  to  elucidate  the  baraita  (2a, 
34-45).  Remarks  on  the  position  of  one  who  is  in 
doubt  whether  he  has  read  the  ‘‘Shema‘,”  with 
analogous  cases,  according  to  Jeremiah,  whose  views 
were  transmitted  by  Ze'era  II.  (4th  cent.),  the  first 
case  being  decided  according  to  the  baraita  already 
mentioned  (2a,  45-2b,  4).  Another  passage  from  the 
baraita,  designating  the  appearanee  of  the  stars  as 
an  indication  of  the  time  in  question;  explanation 
of  this  baraita  by  Abba  bar  Pappai  (transmitter, 
Phinehas;  both  of  the  4th  cent.);  other  passages 
on  the  airpearance  of  the  stars  as  bearing  on  the  rit- 
ual, together  with  a dialectic  explanation  by  Jose  b. 
Abin  (second  half  of  the  4th  cent.)  and  a saying  by 


Judah  b.  Pazzi  (2b,  5-31).  A baraita  on  the  division 
between  day  and  night,  and  other  passages  bearing 
on  the  same  subject  (ih.  lines  31-41).  The  meaning 
of  “ben  ha-shemashot  ” (twilight),  tmd  an  answer 
by  Tanhtima  b.  Abba  (latter  ptirt  of  the  4tli  cent.), 
together  with  iinother  soltition  given  by  a baraita 
{ib.  lines  41-46).  Discussion  of  this  baniita  by  Aha 
and  Jose  (4tii  cent.) ; reference  by  [Maui  to  a (piestion 
dealing  with  this  stibjeet  which  headtiressed  to  Hez- 
ekiah  of  Ctesareti  (4th  cent.)  from  [Mislmah  Zab.  i.  6, 
and  the  answer  of  tlie  latter  (2b,  46-2c,  9).  Amoraic 
sayings  and  a baraita  on  the  beginning  of  the  (hiy  {ih. 
lines  9-20).  A sentence  of  tannaitic  origin  in  no 
way  related  to  the  preceding  matters:  “One  who 
prays  standing  must  hold  his  feet  straight,”  and  tlie 
controversy  on  this  subject  between  Levi  and  Simon 
(3d  cent.),  the  one  adding,  "like  the  angels,”  and 
the  other,  “like  tlie  priests”;  comments  on  the.se 
two  comparisons  (2c,  20-31).  Further  discussion 
legarding  the  beginning  of  the  day,  introduced  by 
a saj’ingof  I]anina's(3deent.);  haggadie statements 
concerning  thediiwn;  a con  versation  between  lliyya 
the  Elder  and  Simeon  b.  Ilahifta  (latter  jiart  of  the 
tannaitic  period);  cosmological  comments:  dimen- 
sions of  the  firmament,  and  the  cosmic  distances  ex- 
pressed in  units  of  50  iind  500  yciirs,  together  with 
simitar  haggadie  material,  chietly  tannaitic  in  ori- 
gin; Ilaggadic  sayings  on  Gen.  i.  0.  introduced  by 
ii  saying  of  Abin's  (4th  cent,),  and  including  .sayings 
by  Rail,  Judah  b.  Pazzi,  and  Ilanina; 
Examples.  Ilaggadic  material  on  Isa.  xl.  22.  in- 
troduced by  a controversy’  between 
Johanan  and  Simeon  b.  Lakish  (3d  cent.),  and  on 
Gen.  ii.  4 (2c,  31-2d,  11).  On  the  second  part  of  tin* 
first  mishnaic  sentence;  the  views  of  Judah  Land 
Nathan  on  the  number  of  the  night-watches,  and  an 
excgetic  discussion  of  them,  with  an  allusion  to  Ps. 
cxix.  62  (“at  midnight”),  as  yvell  as  haggadie  mate- 
rial concerning  David  and  his  harp,  with  especial 
reference  to  Ps.  Ivii.  9 (2d,  11-44). 

(2)  Assi  in  the  name  of  Johanan : “ The  ruling  of 
the  sages  [“until  midnight”]  is  the  valid  one.  and 
forms  the  basis  for  the  counsel  given  by  Jose  |4th 
cent.]  to  the  members  of  the  academy  ” {ih.  lines 
45-48).  Baraita  on  the  reading  of  the  ‘■Slieina'  ” in 
the  synagogue;  a question  bearing  on  this  matter, 
and  Iluna’s  answer  in  the  name  of  the  Babylonian 
amora  Joseph  {ih.  lines  48-52),  an  illustration  being 
given  in  an  anecdote  regarding  Samuel  b.  Niihman. 
together  with  a haggadie  saying  by  him  {ih.  lines 
52-58).  A contradictory  view  by  Joshua  b.  Levi, 
together  with  pertinent  haggadie  sayings  to  the 
effect  that  the  “Shemoneh  'Esi-ch”  must  follow  im- 
mediately the  after-benediction  of  the  "Sheniii'” 
{ib.  lines  59-73). 

(3)  R.  Gamaliel's  view  conqiared  yvith  an  auiil- 
ogous  opinion  of  Simeon  b.  Yohai,  together  with  a 
question  yvhich  remains  unanswered  (2d,  74-3a.  3). 

R.  H.  i.  1,2:  These  two  ]iaragra|)hs.  which  are 
combined  into  one  in  Babli,  deal  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  four  seasons  (ncyv  years):  Nisan  1,  EIul 
1,  Tishri  1,  and  Shebat  1 (or  15).  The  Tiilmud  on 
par.  1 is  found  in  56a,  44-56d,  52,  and  thiit  on  jiiir. 
2 in  56d,  52-57a,  30. 

Talmud  on  ]iar.  1 : (e)  The  " new  year  of  the  kings.” 
Exegetic  deductions  and  elucidations,  beginning 
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with  the  interpretation  of  Ex.  xii.  1 ; Johauan's  ex- 
planation of  II  Chron.  iii.  2;  a controversy  between 
llananiah  and  Maui  regarding  the  same  verse;  an 
explanation  by  Aha  of  Ex.  xii.  1 ; a baraita  by 
Samuel  on  the  same  verse;  and  similar  material 
(oGa,  44-561),  10).  Hauiua’s  Siiyiug  that  even  the 
years  of  Gentile  kings  were  daled  from  Nisan,  and 
the  coulirmation  thereof  by  Biblical  passages  from 
llaggai  and  Zecliariaii,  together  with  the  contradict- 
ory view  of  tlie  Ikibylouian  amora  ‘Efa  or  Hefa; 
remarks  and  objections  by  Jonah  and  Isaac  (56b, 
10-20).  Jonah  on  the  practical  im])ortancc  of  the 
new  3’ear  for  dating  business  documents  {ib.  lines 
29-33).  On  tlie  new  year  in  the  chronology  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  together  with  an  inter- 
pretation of  I Kings  ii.  11,  and  several  haggadic 
passages  referring  to  David  {ib.  lines  33-52). 

(5)  The  “ new  3’car  of  the  feasts.”  Statement  that 
accoi'ding  to  Simeon  b.  Yohai  Nisan  1 marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3'ear  for  the  sequence  of  the  feasts; 
a tannaitic  mitlrash  of  considerable  length  on  Lev. 
xxiii.  38,  and  a reply  by  Ela  (4tl)  cent.)  to  a cpies- 
tion  bearing  on  this  matter;  additional  remarks  and 
objections  bv  amoraim  of  the  fonrtli  ceutuiy,  to- 
gether with  the  citiition  of  a saying  by  tlie  scholars 
“of  that  place”  {i.e.,  Bab3'lonia;  56b,  52-56c,  15); 
various  discussions  on  kindred  subjects,  especially 
those  whose  content  involved  halakic  exegesis  (56c, 
15-56(1,  14). 

(c)  The  “new  year  for  tithes  of  cattle,”  declared 
by  Meir  to  be  Elul  1.  Proof  1)3'  the  Bab3’lonian 
amora  Huna,  who  deduced  an  opposing  view  from 
Ps.  Ixv.  14;  the  relation  between  Ben  ‘Azzai,  who 
is  mentioned  in  a baraita  belonging  to  this  pas.siige, 
and  Akiba  {ib.  lines  14-33);  interpretation  of  Mish- 
nah  Bek.  vii.  7 as  being  analogous  in  content;  a 
citation  by  iVIani  of  a halakic  exegesis  by  his  father, 
Jomdi  {ib.  lines  33-52). 

Talmud  on  par.  2:  {a)  Tishri  1,  the  “new  3'ear 
for  the  counting  of  the  years.”  Deductions  from 
Biblical  passages;  discussion  on  the  subject  be- 
tween Jonah  and  the  members  of  the  college;  Jo- 
nah’s quotation  of  Hanina’s  saying  on  the  names  of 
the  months,  and  a .saying  of  Simeon  b.  Lakish  on 
the  names  of  the  angels  (56d,  52-77).  {h)  The  “ new 

3'ear  for  the  Sabbatical  3'ears  and  the  3'ears  of  jubi- 
lee.” Biblical  inference  (56d,  77-57a,  2).  (e)  The 

“new  3'ear  for  the  planting  of  trees.”  Explana- 
tion and  exegetical  deduction  {ib.  lines  3-14). 
(d)  The  “new  3'ear  for  vegetables.”  Elucidation 
and  discussion  {ib.  lines  14-23).  («)  The  “new  yeai' 

for  trees,”  this  section  being  supplemented  by  an 
example  from  a tanindtic  account  of  Akiba’s  prac- 
tise, with  explanations  {ib.  lines  23-30). 

Git.  ii.  1 : Inackaiuate  attestation  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  a bill  of  divorce.  The  Talmud  on  the  pas- 
sage (44a,  34-71);  a special  case  in  the  Mishnah 
shown  to  contain  the  opinion  of  Judah  b.  Ilai  {ib. 
lines  34-40) ; two  casuistic  questions  by  Jose  and 
the  Biibylonian  amora  Hisda,  and  the 

Further  answ'crs  furnished  by  the  IVIishnah  {ib. 
Examples,  lines  40-.50) ; a more  detailed  discus- 
sion of  another  question  of  similar 
content,  with  refei'cnce  to  a controvers3'  between 
Johanan  and  Simeon  b.  Lakish,  together  with 
notes  thereon  by  Ammi  and  Ze'cia,  and  a dismis- 


sion concluding  with  a comment  by  Mani  {ib.  lines 
50-71). 

B.  B.  i.  6:  {(t)  A short  exegetic  proof  by  Ela,  based 
on  Piov.  xviii.  11  (12d,  71  et  seq.).  {b)  A baraita 
dealing  with  analogous  matter,  together  with  a re- 
mark l)y  Jose  1).  Abin  {ib.  lines  72-75). 

Although  this  analy.sis  of  the  contents  of  four 
l)arts  of  Yerushalmi  gives  noade(|uate  idea  of  the 
structure  of  the  entire  work,  it  will  serve  to  show 
the  dilTerence  between  its  sevei'al  parts  in  regard 
both  to  their  length  and  to  their  amplitiea- 
tlons  of  the  simple  explanations  of  the  Mishnah. 
A comi)arison  of  the  portions  of  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  here  summarized  with  the  cori'esponding 
sections  of  Babli,  as  given  below,  is  especiall}'  in- 
structive. 

Yerushalmi,  when  regarded  as  a work  of  litei'a- 
ture,  is  noteworthy  for  a textual  peculiarit3'  which 
is  characteristic  of  it,  though  found  also  in  Babli, 
namely,  the  large  number  of  literal  re])etitions. 
Entire  passages,  sometimes  whole  columns,  of  the 
Talmud  are  found  in  two,  occasionjilly  in  three, 
separate  treatises,  in  which  they  differ  from  each 
other  1)3'  mere  variants,  most  of  them  due  to  cor- 
ruptions of  the  text.  These  repetitions  throw  some 
light  on  the  redaction  of  the  T.ilmudic  text,  since 
they  ju'o  ve  that  before  the  editing  of  the  treatises  was 
undertaken  a uniform  mass  of  material  was  alread3'  at 
hand  in  a definitely  revised  form  ; they  likewise  show 
that  in  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud  one  portion 
was  explained  by  another,  as  was  natuial  in  view 
of  the  character  of  the  contents.  The  opportnnit3' 
was  gladly  seized,  moreover,  to  repeat  didactic  ma- 
terial in  passages  where  it  did  not 
Passages  strictly' belong.  These  repetitions  are 
Repeated,  obviously  of  great  value  in  the  textual 
ci'itieisni  of  the  Talmud.  Since  suffi- 
cient attention  has  never  y'Ct  been  paid  to  this  phe- 
nomenon of  Yerushalmi,  a list  is  here  given  of  those 
passages  of  the  first  order,  Zera'im,  which  are  re- 
peated in  other  oi'ders.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  list  includes  neither  citations  based  on  pas- 
sages of  another  treatise  nor  parallel  passages  con- 
sisting of  a single  sentence. 

{a)  Passages  from  the  order  i.  repeated  in  the 
order  ii. : 


Ber.  3b,  lines  lO-.yy  = Shah.  :ia,  fiO-Hb,  30.  Ber.  4a,  30  .5(5  = 
Sbek.  47a,  l:4-.59  = M.  K.  83r,  40-83d,  8.  Ber.  .5a,  :«-()3=  JI.  K. 
K3b,  14-47.  Ber.  .5(1,  14-20  = Shab.  :4a,  .55-61.  Ber.  .5tl,  6.5-6a,  9 = 
M.  K.  83a,  5-37.  Ber.  6c,  4-17  = Yoina  44d,  .58-68.  Ber.  6(1,  (50- 
67  = Meg.  73(1,  15-23.  Ber.  7b,  70-7(1,  25  = Ta'an.  07c,  13-07(1,  47. 
Ber.  7(1,  75-8a,  59  = Ta'an.  6.5c,  2-69.  Ber.  8c,  0(Mi9  = R.  H.  .59(1, 
16-3.5.  Ber.  9a,  70-9b,  47  = Ta'an.  63c,  66-0:3(1,  44.  Ber.  9c,  30-31 
= Meg.  7.5c,  8-19.  Ber.  9c,  49-.54  = Meg.  7.5b,  31-:5(5.  Ber.  lOa, 
:i3-43  = Pes.  29c,  10-27.  Ber.  lie,  14-21  = Pes.  37c,  54-71.  Ber. 
12c,  16-25  = ‘Er.  22b,  29-37.  Ber.  12c,  44-63  = Siik.  24a,  6-21  = 
5Ieg.  73a,  15-31.  Ber.  13d,  72-14a,  :50  = Ta'an.  (54a.  7.5-64b,  35. 
Pe’ah  1.5a,  67-151),  21  = Hag.  70h,  24  .53.  Pe’ah  17a,  :S9-73  = Hag. 
7(5b,  13-47.  Pe’ah  18d,  l'6-:i3  = Shek.  4(5a,  48-07.  Pe’ah  ISd,’  (5(5- 
19a,  5 = Shek.  48c,  75-48(1,  13.  Pe’ah  21a,  25-29  = Shek.  48d,  .55- 
.58.  Pern.  22a,  31-40  = Shek.  4Sd,  40-49.  Kil.  29h.  27'-61  = 'Er. 
19c,  15-49  = Snk.  .52a,  40-73.  Kil.  29b,  03-70  = Suk.  .52a,  73-.52b,  11. 
Sheb.  34c,  27-49  = M.  K.  80b,  26-.52.  Sheb.  38a,  50-60  = Shah,  :4c, 
.55-65,  Ter.  44a,  :42-38  = Shab.  44(1,  4-10.  Ter.  45(1,  42-51  = Shab. 
3(1,  2-15  (comp.  'Ab.  Zarah  41(1,  1:5-28).  Ter.  46a,  41-461),  .3.5  = 
Pes.  38a,  34-38b,  37.  Ma'as.  49a,  22-28  = Snk.  .54d,  43-.53.  Ma'as. 
49b,  U-:42  = Shab.  6b,  17-36.  Ma'as.  49h,  :49-48  = Bezah  62b.  72- 
(i2c,  (5.  Ma'as.  Sh.  .55b,  6-44  = I'oma  45c,  2-.3(l  (comp.  Shebn.  :52h. 
.56  34c,  3).  Ma'as.  Sh.  .54b,  4.8-.58  = Shek.  511),  1.5-25.  Ma'as.  Sh. 
.55a.  3;)-.5.5  = 'Er.  24c,  3:5-66.  Ma'as.  Sh.  55d.  62  (>7  = M.  K.  80b, 
72-80C,  10.  Hal.  57c,  16-20  = R.  11.  571),  60  6:5. 
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{h)  Passages  from  the  order  i.  repeated  in  the 
order  iii. ; 

Ber.  6a,  35-6b,  17  = Naz.  56a,  12-68,  Ber.  6b,  51-56  = Kkl.  610, 

11- 17.  Ber.  9d,  3-19  = Git.  47b,  49-63.  Ber.  11b,  42-68  = Naz. 
54b.  2-27.  Ber.  14b,  45-70  = Sotab  20o,  40-64.  Pe’ali  15b,  41-47 
= Ket.  32c,  10-16.  Pe’ah  l;>c,  7-16  = Kid.  61a,  75-61c,  10.  Bern. 
2.5b,  00-2.5C,  7 = Kid.  63a,  75 -63b,  21.  Kil.  32a,  64-32d,  7 = Ket. 
34d,  74-35b,  .56.  Sbeb.  36b,  2.5-68  = Kid.  61c,  56-61d,  17.  Ter. 
40o,  42-40d,  6 = Yeb.  13c.  70-13d,  32.  Ter.  42b,  44-.53  = Naz.  .53d, 
16-27.  Ter.  44c,  9-44d,  44  = Ket.  27b.  .5-27c.  39.  Ma’as.  Sh.  .5;5a, 
69-.5.5b,  13  = Git.  47d,  .5.5-70.  ‘Orlah  01b,  8-33  = Naz.  5.5c,  32-63. 
Bik.  64a.  32-44  = Yeb.  9b,  71-9c,  8. 

(c)  Passages  from  tlie  order  i.  repeated  in  the 
order  iv.  : 

Ber.  3a,  .52-69  = Sanb.  30a,  6,5-306,  8 = ‘Ab.  Zarah  41c.  46-63. 
Ber.  6b,  20-41  = Sanb.  20a,  43-60.  Pe’ah  16b,  22-2.5, 43-60  = Sanb. 
27c,  38-60.  Sbeb.  3.5b,  26-40  = ‘Ab.  Zarah  44b,  27-41.  Sbeb.  39b, 
14-38  = Mak.  31a,  33-.50.  Ter.  45c,  24-4.5d,  11  = ‘Ab.  Zarah  41a, 
18-41b,  3.  Ter.  47c,  06-47d,  4 = ‘Ab.  Zarah  4lc.  13-23.  Ma'as. 
Sb.  54d,  71-5.5a,  8 = Sanb.  19a,  63-76.  Ma‘as.  Sb.  ,56o,  9-18  = 
Sanb.  18d,  13-22.  ‘Orlah  02b,  49-62c,  10  = ‘Ab.  Zarah  4.5a,  32- 
45b,  10. 

The  following  parallel  passages  from  the  second  and 
fonnh  orders  may  also  bo  mentioned  on  account  of 
their  length:  Shah.  9c,  62-9d,  59  = Sauh.  24c,  19- 
24d,  14;  Shah.  14d,  10-1.5a,  1 = ‘Ab.  Zarah  40d, 

12- 41  a,  4. 

Despite  the.se  parallel  passages  in  the  four  orders 
of  Yerushalmi,  which  might  be  regarded  as  a proof 
of  the  uniform  redaction  of  the  entire  work,  there 
is  proof  to  the  contraiy,  which  sliows  that  the  first 
two  orders  dill'er  in  origin  from  the  third  and 
fourtli.  AVhile  the  first  and  second  contain  a large 
number  of  baraitot  with  the  introdiictoiy  formula 
“ Samuel  transmits  'JH],”  there  is  not  a single 

baraita  by  Samuel  in  the  third  and  fourth  orders. 
These  latter  two  include,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
controversies  between  Maui  and  Abin,  two  ainoraim 
of  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  wliile  Zp- 
ra'ini  and  Jlo'ed  contain  very  few  (sec  Bacher,  “Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  398).  The  redaction  of  Yerushalmi 
is  discussed  in  further  detail  below. 

The  haggadic  portions  of  Yerushalmi  are  also 
characteristic  of  its  style.  As  in  Babli,  they  fre- 
quenily  have  only  a slight  bearing,  sometimes  none 
at  all,  on  the  subject  of  tlie  mishnaic  section  and  its 
Talmudic  interpretation,  being  added  to  the  pas- 
sages ill  which  the}’  arc  found  eitlier  because  they 
were  mentioned  in  the  academy  on  account  of  some 
subject  under  discussion,  or  because,  in  the  (irocess 
of  the  redaction  of  the  treatise,  tliis  haggadic  mate- 
rial, which  was  valued  for  some  spe- 
The  Hag-  cial  reason,  seemed  to  fit  into  the  Tal- 
gadot  of  mudic  text  at  the  pas.sage  in  question, 
the  Ye-  Many  haggadic  portions  of  Yerushal- 
rushalmi.  mi  are  likewise  found  almost  word  for 
word  in  the  earlier  works  of  Pales- 
tinian midrashic  literature,  esiiecially  in  Genesis 
Kabbah,  Leviticus  Kabbah,  Pesikta  di-Kab  Kahana, 
Ekah  (Lamentations)  Kabbati,  and  Dlidrasii  Slie- 
muel.  These  parallel  passages  do  not  always  prove 
actual  borrowing ; for  the  same  earlier  source  may 
have  been  used  in  the  redaction  both  of  Yerushalmi 
and  of  rhe  midrashic  works.  The  haggadot  of  the 
Palestinian-Talmud  were  collected  and  annotated  by 
Samuel  ben  Isaac  Jatfe  Ashkenazi  in  his  “A’efeh 
jMar’eh  ” (Venice,  1589),  and  they  were  translated 
into  German  by  Wunsche(“  Der  Jerusalemische  Tal- 


mud in  Seineu  Haggadischen  Bestandtheileii,”  Zu- 
rich, 1880). 

Linguisticall}',  the  Palestinian  Talmud  is  Aramaic, 
in  so  far  as  its  framework  (like  the  elucidations  of 
the  mishnaic  text  by  the  members  of  tlie  academies 
and  the  amoraic  discussions  connected  with  them) 
is  redacted  in  that  language;  the  greater  iiortion  of 
the  terminology  is  in  like  manner  Aramaic.  The 
•same  dialect  is  emifioyed  in  general  for  the  nar- 
rative sections,  including  both  the  haggadot  and 
the  aecounts  of  the  lives  of  the  .sages  and  their 
(uipils.  The  Aramaic  portion  couseijucntly  com- 
]uises  all  that  is  popular  in  origin  or  content.  The 
Hebrew  sections,  on  the  other  hand,  include  the 
halakic  sayings  of  the  Tannaim,  the  citations  from 
the  collections  of  baraitot,  and  many  of  the  amoraic 
discussions  based  on  the  tannaitic  tradition,  together 
with  other  sayings  of  the  Amoraim.  This  linguistic 
usage  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  in  Palestine  and  in 
Babylon  the  Halakah  was  for  the  most  jiart  elucida- 
ted and  expanded  bj'  the  Amoraim  themselves  in  the 
language  in  which  it  had  been  transmitted  by  the 
Tannaim.  In  the  academy  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mish- 
nah  held  its  jilace  side  by  side  with  the  Aramaic,  thus 
giving  to  the  latter  a certain  coloring,  especially 
from  a lexicographic  point  of  view.  Hebrew  was 
retained  in  great  measure  also  in  the  amoraic  Hag- 
gadah.  The  Aramaic,  which  assumed  a lixed  liter- 
ary form  in  Yerushalmi,  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
of  the  earlier  Palestinian  midrashic  works.  dilTering 
from  them  only  in  a few  peculiarities,  mostly  ortho- 
graphic. This  idiom,  together  with  that  of  the 
Palestinian  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  has  been 
analyzed  in  G.  Dalman’s  “ Grammatik  des  Jlidisch- 
Paliistinischen  AramUisch”  (Leijisic,  1H!)4;  2 ed. 
1905). 

The  first  complete  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud ('i?33  "as  ]uinteil  at  Venice,  1520-23, 

by  Daniel  Bomberg,  and  has  become  the  basis,  down 
to  the  present  day,  of  a very  large 
Editions  of  number  of  editions,  including  that  of 
the  Babli.  Basel,  1578-81,  which,  with  thechanges 
and  omissions  made  by  the  censor,  ex- 
erted a powerful  influence  on  later  texts  until  the 
edition  of  Fraukfort-ou-thc-Main,  1720-22.  with 
its  additions,  became  the  model  of  all  subsequent 
editions  of  the  Talmud  (see  below).  The  external 
form  of  Babli  was  determined  by  the  editio  princeps. 
While  the  first  edition  of  A'erushalmi.  in  its  two 
columns  on  each  folio  page,  contains  only  th(‘  text, 
the  editio  lulnceps  of  Babli  adds  the  commentary 
of  Kashi  on  one  margin  and  the  tosafot  on  the  other, 
together  with  kindred  matter.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  the  fact  that  the  first  edition  of  Babli  has 
a pagination  which  has  been  retained  in  all  subse- 
quent editions,  thus  rendering  it  possible  to  cpiote 
passages  with  exactness,  and  to  find  citations  icadily. 
The  mishnaic  treatises  which  have  no  Babylonian 
Talmud  are  included  in  the  editions  of  the  Tal- 
mud, together  with  commentaries,  and  these  same 
tractates  are  likewise  found  in  the  only  complete 
manuscript  of  Babli  (that  at  Munich),  where  they 
form  an  appendix,  although  they  precede  the  jiost- 
Talmudic  treatises,  which  are  likewise  contained  m 
the  editions.  It  has  been  noted  above  that  the  edi- 
tions of  Babli  contain  the  Y'enishalmi  for  the  treatise 
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Sliekalim : and  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  Munich 
manuscript. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  treatises 
of  Babli  which  have  been  preserved,  together  with 
the  RC(iuence  generally  followed  in  the  editions,  and 
the  number  of  folios  in  each  tractate,  the  pagination 
always  beginning  with  fol.  2.  Of  the  570  leaves  of 
the  ^Munich  code.x,  containing  about  eighty  lines  to 
a page,  490  belong  to  Babli;  this  gives  an  approx- 
imate idea  of  the  size  of  this  Talmud.  The  amount 
of  text  on  each  page  of  the  editions,  however,  varies 
greatly  on  account  of  the  varying  length  of  thecom- 
mentarv  of  Bashi  and  the  tosafot  which  accompany 
it;  but  the  number  of  leaves  shows  the  comparative 
lengths  of  the  several  treatises. 

I.  Zera'im:  Berakot  (64). 

II.  Mo‘ed:  Sliabbat  (laT);  ‘Erubin  (105);  Pesahim  (121);  Be- 
zah  (40);  Hagiffati  (27l;  Mo'ecl  Katan  (29);  Rosh ha-Shanah  (35); 
Yoma  (88);  Sukkab  (.56);  Ta'anit  (31);  Megillah  (32). 

III.  Nashim;  Yebamot  (122);  Ketubot  (112);  Kiddusbln 
(82);  fiiltin  (90);  Nedariin  (91);  Nazir  ((>6);  Sotah  (49). 

IV.  Nezikin;  Baba  Kamma  (119);  Baba  Mezi'a  (119);  Baba 
Batra  (176);’  ‘Abodah  Zarah  (70);  Sanhedrin  (113);  Sbebu'ot 
(49);  Makkot  (24);  Horayot  (14). 

V.  Kodashim;  Zebahim  (120);  Menahot  (110);  Bekorot 
(161);  Hullin  (142);  ‘Arakin  (34);  Temurah  (34);  Keritot  (28); 
Me'ilah  (22);  Tainid  (9). 

VI.  Tohorot;  Niddah  (73). 

Babli  thus  contains  but  one  treatise  each  of  the 
first  and  sixth  orders;  of  the  second,  Shekalim  (see 
above)  is  lacking ; and  there  is  no  Talmud  on  ‘Eduyot 
or  Abot  either  in  Babli  or  Yerushalmi.  The  fifth 
order  of  Babli  contains  neither  Middot 

Missing  nor  Kinnim,  nor  the  third,  fifth,  sixth, 

Gemaras.  and  seventh  chapters  of  Tamid.  It  is 
incorrect,  however,  to  speak  of  miss- 
ing portions  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  since  in  all 
probability  the  sections  which  it  omits  were  en- 
tirely disregarded  in  the  final  redaction  of  the  work, 
and  were  consequently  never  committed  to  writing 
(for  a divergent  opinion  see  Weiss,  “ Dor,”  iii.  271). 
It  will  be  shown  further  on  that  the  mishnaic  trea- 
tises lacking  in  Babli  tvere  subjects  of  study  in  the 
Babylonian  academies. 

In  the  editions  the  Babylonian  Talmud  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  paragraph  of  the  Mishnah  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  portion  of  the  Talmud  which  forms 
the  commentary  on  it;  the  portions  are  frequently 
divided  into  sections,  rubricked  by  the  successive 
sentences  of  the  mishnaic  paragraph  on  which  they 
are  based,  although  an  entire  paragraph  occasionally 
serves  as  a single  text.  Thus  Babli  on  Ket.-  ii.  1 
(16a-18b)is  divided  into  six  sections;  but  there  is  no 
division  into  sections  for  ii.  2 (18b-20b),  ii.  3 (20b- 
2‘2a),  ii.  5 (23b).  and  ii.  9 (27b-28a).  There  are  three 
sections  for  ii.  4 (23a);  two  for  ii.  6 (23b-26a),  ii.  7 
(26b-27a),  and  ii.  8 (27a,  b);  and  eight  for  ii.  10 
(28a,  b).  In  the  Munich  codex,  whicii  is  based  on  a 
manuscript  of  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  (see 
Lewy  in  “Bre.slauer  Jahresbericht,”  1905,  p.  28),  the 
text  of  the  entire  chapter  of  the  Mishnah  is  written 
in  large  characters  on  the  inner  portion  of  the  page, 
separated  from  the  Talmudic  text,  which  is  in  a 
different  script.  In  the  fragments  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  written  in  1123  and  containing  a 
portion  of  the  treati.se  Keritot  (see  “ J.  Q.  R.  ” ix.  145), 
each  chapter  is  headed  by  the  entire  mishnaic  text  on 
which  it  is  based.  Then  follow  the  sections  of  the 


Talmud,  each  beginning  with  the  word  '’jriD  and 
the  first  part  of  the  mishnaic  paragraph  in  question, 
although  some  sections  are  marked  by  the  super- 
scription D'Q  (=  XpD'D)-  The  superscription  XIDJ 
which  in  the  editions  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Talmud  on  each  paragraph  of  the  Mishnah,  is  found 
neither  in  the  Munich  codex  nor  in  the  Bodleian 
fragments.  JMostof  the  manuscripts  containing  one 
or  more  treatises  of  Babli,  and  described  by  R.  N. 
Rabbinovicz  in  the  introductions  to  vols.  i.,  iv.,  viii., 
ix.,  and  xi.  of  his  “Dikduke  Soferim,”  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  entire  mishnaic  text  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter ; and  this  is  also  occasion- 
ally the  case  in  the  editions,  as  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  treatise  Sanhedrin.  In  a St.  Petersburg  man- 
uscript said  to  date  from  1112  the  paragraphs  are 
repeated  in  their  proper  places  {ib.  viii.  3).  A number 
of  codices  in  the  Vatican  Library  are  arranged  partly 
in  the  one  way  and  partly  in  the  other  (xi.  13,  15, 
17,  18),  while  the  system  adopted  in  the  printed 
texts  occurs  in  manuscripts  also  (see  ib.  iv.  6,  8;  xi. 
20).  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a curious  circumstance 
that  in  one  manuscript  of  the  Vatican  {ib.  xi.  19), 
containing  the  treatise  Pesahim,  many  passages  are 
vocalized  and  accented,  as  is  also  the  case  in  a Bod- 
leian fragmentof  Yerushalmi  on  Berakot  (“J.  Q.  R.” 
ix.  150).  A fragment  of  considerable  length  in  the 
Cambridge  Library,  and  possibly  the  earliest  extant 
manuscript  of  Babli,  also  contains  the  treatise 
Pesahim;  it  has  been  edited  by  Lowe  (“ The  Frag- 
ment of  Talmud  Babli  of  the  Ninth  or  Tenth  Cen- 
tuiy,”  Cambridge,  1879);  and  in  its 

Earliest  four  folios  it  includes  the  text  of  fols. 
Manuscript  7a,  below  -9a,  middle,  and  13a,  below 
of  -16a,  above,  of  the  editions.  The 
the  Babli.  pages  are  divided  into  two  columns; 

and  the  entire  mishnaic  text  precedes 
the  chapter;  the  several  sections,  even  those  begin- 
ning with  a new  paragraph  of  the  Mishnah,  have 
an  introduction  only  in  the  case  of  the  first  word  of 
the  mishnaic  passage  in  question,  with  the  word 
'ODD  its  superscription. 

The  character  of  Babli  and  its  divergencies  from 
Yerushalmi  may  best  be  illustrated  by  a citation  of 
its  commentary  on  the  same  passages  of  the  Mish- 
nah as  those  contained  in  the  sections  of  the 
Palestinian  Talmud  already  analj^zed. 

Ber.  i.  1 (divided  in  Yerushalmi  into  four  para- 
graphs, but  in  Babli  forms  one  only,  the  explanations 
of  which  are  given  in  2a-9a;  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  comparison,  only  those  discussions  in 
Babli  which  refer  to  that  part  of  the  jMishnah  which 
in  Yerushalmi  forms  the  first  paragraph  are  here  sum- 
marized) : {(i)  The  initial  question  of  the  JMishnah  and 
its  basis;  two  divergent  answers,  together  with  an 
objection  and  its  refutation  (2a;  all  anonymous). 
The  initial  statement  of  the  JMishnah,  and  an  inter- 
pretation of  Lev.  xxii.  7 based  on  a baraita  on  tliis 
verse  and  concluding  with  a note  of  Rabbah  b.  Shela 
(2b),  and  the  method  of  teaching  this  interpretation 
in  Palestine.  The  contradictions  between  the  state- 
ment of  the  JMishnah  and  three  baraitot  which  are 
successively  stated  and  dialectically  refuted  (all 
anonymous).  A discussion  of  the  third  baraita  (3a). 
The  opinion  of  R.  Eliezer  (“  until  the  end  of  the 
first  watch  of  the  night  ”),  and  the  problem  whether 
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three  or  four  night-watches  were  implied ; a liag- 
gadic  baraita  with  a saying  of  R.  Eliezer  on  the 
three  watches  of  tlie  niglit,  together  with  a discus- 
sion of  it.  A haggadic  excursus  of  some  length, 
beginning  with  Kab’s  saying  regarding  the  three 
watches  of  the  night,  and  containing  a baraita  (a 
poem  by  Jose  b.  Halafta)  and  a disquisition  on  it  (3b). 
Further  details  of  the  night-watches,  beginning 
with  a controversy  between  Judah  I.  and  Nathan 
(in  a baraita);  a haggadic  saying  of  Joshua  b.  Levi 
transmitted  bj"  Zerika  and  Ammi,  this  section  con- 
cluding with  a saying  of  Ashi.  Another  saying  of 
Joshua  b.  Levi,  transmitted  in  like  manner,  together 
with  two  versions  of  a comment  by  Abba  b.  Ka- 
hana.  Discussion  of  the  first  saj’ing  of  Joshua  b- 
Levi,  beginning  with  the  rising  of  David  “at  mid- 
night” (Ps.  cxix.  62),  and  devoted  in  the  main  to 
the  connotation  of  the  word  “neshef  ” {ib.  cxix.  147), 
together  with  sayings  of  Babylonian  amoraim.  The 
way  in  which  David  knew  when  midnight  had  ar- 
rived, and  concerning  his  harp  (4a).  Further  de- 
tails regarding  David,  Ps.  Ivii.  9,  and  Ex.  xi.  4,  M'ith 
an  exegesis  by  Ashi,  which  concludes  the  entire  dis- 
cussion. Additional  haggadic  material  concerning 
David,  and  a controversy  between  the  Palestinian 
haggadists  Levi  and  Isaac  on  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  2 with  ref- 
erence to  Ps.  cxix.  62,  together  with  comments  and 
citations  of  a kindred  nature. 

(/;)  Dialectic  exposition  of  the  relation  of  tlieview 
of  the  scholars  to  the  opinions  of  B.  Eliezer  and  K. 
Gamaliel,  together  with  the  citation  of  a baraita  (4b). 
A controversy  between  Johanau  and  Joshua  b.  Levi 
on  the  sequence  of  the  “Shema*  ” and  prayer,  based 
on  a sentence  in  this  baraita  (“the  ‘ Shema*  ’ is  read: 
prayer  is  offered  ”),  together  with  a discussion 
devoted  chiefly  to  exegetic  inferences.  An  objec- 
tion alleged  by  Mar  b.  Babina  and  based  on  a passage 
in  tlie  Mishnah.  and  a haggadic  sa3'ing  of  Eleazarb. 
Abina  to  the  effect  that  he  who  recites  Ps.  cxlv. 

thrice  daily  is  assuredly  a son  of  the 
Examples  world  to  come,  the  citation  being 
from  made  in  this  jdace  on  account  of  an 
the  Babli.  a[)horism  of  similar  content  given  bj' 
Johanan  in  the  course  of  the  same 
debate.  A discussion  of  these  matters,  and  a saj'iug 
of  Johanan  on  Ps.  cxlv.,  together  with  another  hag- 
gadic ai)horism  by  Eleazar  b.  Abina  on  the  angels 
iSIichael  and  Baphael,  and  its  elucidation.  The  view 
of  Joshua  b.  I^evi  on  the  evening  “Shema‘,”  which 
should  be  recited  in  bed  (5a),  and  amoraic  sayings 
on  the  same  subject,  together  with  a confirmation, 
by  a citation  of  Ps.  iv.  6,  of  the  ruling  of  Joshua  b. 
Levi;  a haggadic  saying  of  Simeon  b,  Lakish  trans- 
mitted by  Levi  b.  Lahnia,  as  well  as  another  apho- 
rism of  this  scholar  transmitted  b)’  the  same  author- 
ity. A haggadic  saying  by  Isaac  on  reading  the 
“Shema*  ” in  bed,  and  a comment  by  Ashi,  followed 
by  another  haggadic  aphorism  by  Isaac  based  on 
Job  V.  7;  interpretation  of  this  verse  as  denoting 
afflictions  sent  by  God  (“  yissurim  ”),  against  which 
the  study  of  the  Torah  gives  protection ; ha.ggadic 
sentences  on  the  Law.  A long  series  of  haggadic 
sayings  b}'  Palestinian  and  Bal)ylonian  amoraim,  and 
especially  by  Johanan,  regarding  affliction  (oh),  with 
anecdotes  from  Palestine  and  Bab3'lon.  A baraita 
with  a saying  of  Abba  Benjamin  regarding  iira3'er 


before  retiring,  and  its  elucidation,  together  with 
three  other  baraitot  and  haggadic  sayings  of  Abba 
Benjamin  regarding  prayer  (6a),  regarding  demons 
(with  various  sayings  of  Babylonian  authors),  and 
praying  in  the  synagogue.  A haggadic  saying  by 
Isaac  on  the  last  subject  transmitted  by  Babin  b. 
Adda,  together  with  a saying  of  Ashi  and  additional 
elucidations,  followed  by  another  aphorism  trans- 
mitted by  Babin  in  the  name  of  Isaac  regarding  the 
“phylacteries  of  God,”  and  by  a discussion  of  tlie 
subject  by  Babylonian  amoraim,  the  view  of  Ashi 
standing  last.  A third  haggadic  saying  of  Isaac,  of 
similar  transmission,  concerning  pra3'er  in  the  S3Uia- 
gogue  (6b),  and  a series  of  aphorisms  of  a like  nature, 
the  first  being  by  Johanan,  and  the  second  by  Huna 
transmitted  by  Helbo.  The.se,  interspersed  with 
other  sayings,  are  followed  1)3'  five  moie  aphorisms 
transmitted  1)3'  Helbo  in  the  name  of  Huna  and  re- 
garding departure  from  the  synagogue,  the  Minhah 
pra3’er,  participation  in  marriage  festivities,  the  fear 
of  God,  and  the  refusal  to  return  a salutation.  A 
series  (7a)  of  five  haggadic  sayings  transmitted  b3' 
Johanan  in  the  name  of  Jose  ben  Halafta:  the  prayer 
offered  by  God,  pacification  of  an  angry  neighbor, 
discipline  of  one’s  own  conscience,  three  requests  of 
jMoses,  and  the  teaching  that  a threat  or  promise  by 
God  is  not  recalled,  even  though  given  onl3'  con- 
ditionally', and  that  neither,  therefore,  is  ever  unful- 
filled. After  a number  of  sayings,  jiartly  tannaitic 
and  partly'  amoraic  in  origin,  come  six  haggadic 
aphorisms  (7b)  transmitted  liy  Johanan  in  the  name 
of  the  tanna  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  the  second  treating 
of  the  same  subject  as  the  corrresponding  one  in  the 
previous  series.  To  these  sayings  are  appended 
various  aphorisms  and  elucidations,  followed  by'  a 
conversation  between  Nahman  b.  Jacob  and  Isaac, 
in  which  the  latter  cites  a sixth  saying,  concerning 
pray'er  in  the  synagogue,  transmitted  by  .lohanan  in 
the  name  of  Simeon  ben  Yohai.  Additional  hag- 
gadic aphorisms  (8a)  on  this  subject  as  well  as  on  the 
importance  of  the  syna.gogue,  followed  by  three  say- 
ings of  ‘Ulla  transmitted  by' Hiy'ya  b.  Ammi,  and  by' 
various  aphorisms  on  the  reading  of  the  Torah  in 
the  synagogue  (8b)  and  other  kindred  matters.  This 
l)ortiou  is  concluded  by  the  instiaictions  which 
Joshua  b.  Levi  gave  to  his  sons,  and  by  the  analogous 
instructions  which  Baba  gave  to  his  children,  as  well 
as  by  elucidations  of  details  of  these  teachings  and 
by  sayings  of  a similar  impoi’t. 

(c)  In  the  name  of  Samuel,  Judah  declares  that  the 
opinion  of  B.  Gamaliel  is  authoritative.  A baraita 
giving  a similar  view  by'  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  followed 
by  an  interpretation  of  it  with  a final  decision  by' 
Joshua  ben  Levi,  and  by  another  version  of  the  rela- 
tion to  it  of  the  ruling  of  Joshua  ben  Levi.  The  section 
(9a)  terminates  with  an  opinion  on  this  baraita  by' 
a scholar  who  had  come  from  Palestine  to  Babylon. 

B.  H.  i.  1 (§§  1-2  in  Yerushalmi;  the  Talmud  on 
these  sections  is  contained  in2a-l5b):  {a)  Hisda’s 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  practical  importance 
of  the  “new  y'ear  of  the  kings,”  with  a citation  of 
the  mishnaic  passage  (Sheb.  x.  5)  regarding 
antedated  and  postdated  promissory  notes.  A 
baraita  on  the  reckoning  of  regnal  years,  and  its 
elucidation  (2b),  together  with  hermeneutic  deduc- 
tions from  the  Bible  regarding  Nisan  as  the  begin 
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ning  of  the  regnal  year,  introduced  by  an  inference 
of  Jolianan  based  on  I Kings  vi.  1 as  compared  with 
Num.  xxxiii.  38,  Dent.  i.  3,  4,  Niim.  xxi.  1 (3a),  and 
similar  ])assages,  preference  being  finally  given  to 
Eleazar’s  deduction  foundccl  on  II 

Further  Chron.  iii.  2.  A baraita  giving  the 
Examples,  deduction  of  Johanan.  The  assertion 
of  Hisda  that  the  regnal  years  of  non- 
Israelitish  kings  were  reckoned  from  Tishri,  together 
with  Biblical  passages  in  confirmation  of  this  view, 
beginning  witli  Neh.  i.  1 audits  hermeneutic  exposi- 
tion (3b),  the  conclusion  being  formed  by  a variety 
of  haggadic  material  on  the  Persian  kings  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  (4a). 

(b)  Hisda’s  answer  to  the  (luery  why  Nisan  15, 
the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Passover,  was  not  made 
the  “new  year  of  the  feasts,”  while  a baraita  shows 
that  this  view  was  promulgated  by  Simeon  ben 
Yohai  himself.  Another  baraita  (4b)  on  the  ritual 
order  of  the  festivals,  together  witli  exegetic  deduc- 
tions from  the  views  contained  therein  and  addi- 
tional discussions,  concluding  with  an  elucidation 
(5a)  of  other  halakic  and  exegetic  sayings  on  festi- 
vals and  sacrifices.  Baraita  (51))  on  Dent,  xxiii.  22 
ct  fseq.,  and  a detailed  discussion,  followed  by  a simi- 
lar section  (6a,  b)  on  Dent,  xxiii.  24.  Baraita  (7a)  on 
Nisan  1 and  its  four  meanings,  tlie  first  being  deduced 
from  Ex.  xii.  2 and  Dent.  xvi.  1,  although  an  ob- 
jection caused  Lev.  xxiii.  39  to  be  regarded  by  Hisda 
as  the  basic  passage,  while  Zech.  i.  7 was  cited 
to  refute  an  allegation  made  bj^  Rabina,  additional 
Biblical  passages  being  quoted  by  the  Babylonian 
amoraim  ‘Ulla,  Kahana,  and  Ashi;  the  section  is 
concluded  by  a deduction  of  the  three  other  mean- 
ings of  Nisan  1 (7b)  mentioned  in  the  baraita. 

(c)  The  signification  of  Elul  1 as  the  “new  year 
for  tithes  of  cattle,”  as  taught  by  R.  Heir.  The 
various  origins  of  the  sentences  collected  in  R.  H.  i. 
1.  together  with  a saying  by  Jose])h,  followed  by 
a series  of  aphorisms  of  later  Babj-lonian  amoraim, 
and  one  by  Ashi  (8a).  .lohanan’s  deduction,  from 
Ps.  Ixv.  14,  of  the  double  view  concerning  the  new 
year  fortithes  of  cattle,  and  its  dialectic  elucidation. 

Second  half  of  the  mishnaic  paragraph:  {<()  The 
question  regarding  the  practical  utility  of  the  new 
year  for  the  counting  of  the  j'ears,  answered  b}' 
Pa])pa  in  exactly  tlie  same  tvay  as  Hisda  had  solved 
the  question  concerning  the  new  year  of  the  kings; 
solution  of  the  discrepancy  and  further  elucidations 
of  the  principle  that  Tishri  1 was  the  new  year  for 
the  counting  of  the  years.  Two  baraitot  on  Ps. 
Ixx.xi.  4 et  ncq.  (8b). 

{}>)  An  inference  regarding  the  year  of  jubilee, 
based  on  Lev.  xxv.  4;  and  the  obviation  of  tliedifil- 
culty  presented  by  Lev.  xxv.  0 (with  reference  to 
the  Sabbatical  j'ear)  by  means  of  a baraita  on  the 
following  verse,  together  with  two  other  baraitot 
on  the  same  subject  (9a)  and  an  elucidation  of 
Tishri  10,  concluded  by  a baraita  on  Lev.  xxv.  11 
and  its  interpretation  (9b). 

(r)  Biblical  deduction  regarding  the  planting  of 
trees  and  a bai'aita  thereon,  with  an  inference  drawn 
from  the  Bible  by  Johanan  (10a),  and  an  eluci<lation 
of  another  baraita  cited  in  explanation  of  the  first. 
Johanan’s  deduction  from  Gen.  viii.  13  regarding 
the  opposing  views  of  R.  Mei'r  and  R.  Eleazar  (10b) 


as  to  whether  a day  maj'  be  reckoned  like  a year,  thus 
introducing  a baraita  containing  the  controversy  be- 
tween R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua  on  the  month  of 
Creation,  the  former  arguing  for  Tishri  and  the  latter 
for  Ni.san  ; exegetic  haggadot  of  considerable  length 
(lla-12a)  on  this  section. 

(d)  A baraita  stating  that  “tithes”  and  “vows” 
as  well  as  “vegetables”  belong  to  Tishri  1,  together 
with  interpretations  by  hermeneutics  and  other 
methods  (12b),  and  with  discii.ssions  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  .schools, 
and  halakic  exegeses  (13a-14a). 

(e)  An  argument  by  Hoshaiah  transmitted  l)y 
Eleazar  (14a),  and  a baraita  recoiding  the  jiractise 
of  R.  Akiba  (14b-15b),  as  well  as  elucidations  of  it. 
Another  baraita  on  Shebat  15,  with  a controversy 
between  Johanan  and  Simeon  ben  Lakish,  and  a dis- 
cussion of  it. 

Git.  ii.  1 (the  Talmud  on  this  section  is  contained 
in  15a-17a):  (a)  The  puri)Ose  of  the  entire  paragra|)h. 
although  its  content  is  immediately  apparent  from 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  mishnaic  treatise. 

(b)  The  problem  of  the  connotation  of  “the  half” 
of  the  bill  of  divorce,  and  Ashi's  answer. 

(r)  Tlie  law  regaiding  a case  in  which  only  “the 
half”  of  a l)ill  of  divorce  is  .signed  by  witness  in  the 
presence  of  the  bearer;  the  more  rigorous  interpre- 
tation of  it  by  Hisda  and  subsequent  modifications 
by  Raba  and  (15b)  Ashi,  as  well  as  a dialectic  dis 
cussion  of  these  three  sayings.  Analogous  cases 
from  other  branches  of  the  Halakah  and  casuistic 
questions  bearing  on  them  (Ifi.i),  concluding  with 
one  by  Pajijia  which  remains  unanswered. 

(d)  Case  in  which  one  of  the  bearers  of  a bill  of 
divorce  witne.sses  the  engrossing  of  the  document 
and  the  other  the  signature ; exact  definition  given  by 
Johanan  and  transmitted  by  Samuel  b.  Judah  (Bib); 
the  answer  of  the  latter  to  the  objection  of  Abaye, 
although  another  version  of  the  entire  allair  makes 
Ashi  the  author  of  the  objection ; controversy  on  the 
subject  Ixdween  Hoshaiah  and  ‘Ulla.  Anecdote  of 
a visit  made  by  Judah  b.  Ezekiel  to  Rabbah  bar  bar 
liana  during  an  illne.ss  of  the  latter,  and  their  con- 
versation on  a luoblem  connected  with  Git.  i.  1. 

(e)  The  case  in  which  the  engrossing  of  a bill  of  di- 
vorce is  witnessed  by  one  and  the  signature  by  two 
persons  (17a),  and  the  exact  definition  of  such  an 
event,  given  by  Johanan  and  transmitted  by  Ammi, 
the  section  being  concluded  by  a discussion  between 
Ammi  and  Assi. 

B.  B.  i.  6 (the  Talmud  on  this  .section  is  containeil 
in  7b-lla);  (a)  “One  who  is  jiart  owner  of  a court- 
yard is  obliged  to  contribute  to  the 
Legal  cost  of  the  gateway  as  well  as  of  the 
Example,  door  itself”;  the  citation  of  a legend 
concerning  Elijah  to  prove  that  agate 
way  is  not  necessarily  a sid)ject  for  prai.se,  con- 
cluded by  a casuistic  definition  of  the  case  presup- 
po.sed  by  the  Mishnah. 

(b)  According  to  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel,  “Every 
courtyard  is  not  adapted  to  a gateway”;  a ba- 
raita containing  the  complete  version  of  this  saying. 

(c)  According  to  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel,  “One 
who  dwells  in  a city  is  obliged  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  building  of  the  walls  and  the  doors,” 
etc. ; a baraita  containing  the  complete  version  of 
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this  sayiug.  Johanaii's  answer  to  tlie  query  ad- 
vanced by  Eleazar  concerning  the  inetiiod  of  lev}'- 
ing  contributions,  foiiowed  i)y  a second  version  of 
tile  same  account.  Tiie  patriarcii  Judaii  II.  and  tiie 
sciioiars  contributed  toward  buiiding  tiie  wail,  al- 
though  tiie  legality  of  tliis  action  was  questioned  liy 
Simeon  b.  Lakisli  on  the  basis  of  a liaggadic  deduc- 
tion from  Ps.  c.\.\.\i.\.  18,  while  Joliaiian  proposed 
auotlier  verse,  Cant.  viii.  10,  to  aid  in  tlic  solution 
of  tiie  problem  (8a);  Kabbali’s  interpretation  of  tliis 
passage  of  Canticles.  Au  instance  of  contributions 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars  of  Dabylouia,  and  the 
proof  of  tlieir  illegality  furnished  by  the  exegesis  of 
three  Biblical  jiassages,  taken  respectively  from  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Projihets,  and  the  Hagiographa. 
Pappa’s  proof  that  a certain  tax  was  imposed  on 
oi'iihans,  and  a discussion  of  it,  followed  by  a tan- 
naitic  account  (half  Aramaic)  by  Judah  I.  of  the 
support  of  scholars  during  a time  of  famine. 

((/)  “How  long  must  one  dwell  in  a city  to  have 
equal  rights  with  its  citizens?  Twelve  months”; 
a conflicting  baraita  which  sjieaks  of  thirty  da3's; 
Rabbah’s  solution  of  this  contradiction,  while 
Johanan  reconciles  the  discrepancj'  between  the 
period  of  twelve  months  and  that  given  in  another 
baraita.  The  saying  of  Johanan  as  to  the  liability 
of  scholars  to  taxation,  and  various  statements  re- 
garding the  practise  of  the  Babylonian  sages.  The 
way  in  which  Jo.seph  (4th  cent.)  expended  a sum  of 
money  sent  him  hy  the  mother  of  King  Sapor,  to- 
gether (8b)  with  an  interpretation  of  Jer.  xv.  2. 
Baraita  on  the  mode  of  levjdng  taxes  for  the  poor, 
and  the  right  of  assessment  of  municipal  taxes. 
The  rule  of  the  iSIishnah  (Shek.  v.  2)  that  the  small- 
est number  of  irersons  who  ma\'  be  entrusted  with 
raising  taxes  is  two,  and  its  Biblical  basis  according 
to  Nahman  b.  Jacob,  together  with  sayings  and  ex- 
amples bearing  on  this  matter.  An  interpretation  of 
Dan.  xii.  3 as  referring  to  the  collectors  and  trustees 
of  the  tax  for  the  poor,  followed  by  two  baraitot  on 
these  collectorsaud  Abaye’s  statements  regarding  the 
practise  of  Rabbah  b.  Nahmani,  as  well  as  (9a)  by  a 
note  of  Ashi  and  an  opinion  of  Rabbah.  Baraita  on 
the  auiliting  of  the  accounts  of  the  trustees  of  the 
tax  for  the  poor,  and  elucidations  of  it.  Notes  and 
anecdotes  illustrating  .Mishnah  Pe’ah  viii.  7 (on  the 
amount  to  be  given  to  the  poor),  followed  by  hag- 
gadic  pas.sages  on  the  importance  of  almsgiving, 
among  these  aphorisms  being  one  cited  bj'  Rabbah 
as  transmitted  to  Eleazar  by  a certain  ‘Ulla  with  a 
curious  surname,  which  forms  the  basis  of  an  anec- 
dote. Further  haggadic  passages  on  the  charity  of 
Eleazar,  Isaac,  and  others.  A baraita  giving  R. 
Mei'r’s  answer  (10a)  to  the  question  why  God  Him- 
self does  not  nurture  the  poor,  followed  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  conversation  on  this  subject  between 
R.  Akiba  and  Tineius  Rufus.  Sermon  by  .Tudah  b. 
Shalom  (Palestinian  amora  of  the  4th  cent.)  on  .ler. 
Ivii.  17,  and  anecdotes  from  the  lives  of  Johanan 
b.  Zakkai  and  Pappa.  Haggadic  sayings  b_y  tannaim 
and  amoraim  on  alms.  The  vision  of  .Joseph  b. 
Joshua  b.  Levi  (10b)  of  the  future  life,  together  with 
baraitot  on  the  interpretation  of  Prov.  xiv.  34  by 
Johanan  b.  Zakkai  and  his  scholars  as  well  as  by 
Gamaliel  II.  and  the  other  sages  of  Jabneh.  The 
charity  of  the  mother  of  Sapor,  and  two  baraitot; 


one  (11a)  the  story  of  the  beneficence  of  Benjamin 
ha-Zaddik ; the  other  an  account  of  the  generosity 
of  King  Monobaz. 

(c)  “ If  one  obtains  a dwelling-place  in  the  city,  he 
immediately  receives  equal  rights  with  the  citizens  ” ; 
an  opposing  view  by  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  trans- 
mitted in  two  versions. 

This  analysis  of  four  different  passages  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  shows,  in  the  first  i)lace,  that 
the  framework,  as  in  the  Palestinian 
Framework  Talmud,  is  formed  hy  a running 

of  Com-  interpretation  of  the  Mishnah,  despite 

mentary.  the  heterogeneity  of  the  material 
which  is  interwoven  with  it.  The 
Talmud,  however,  is  not  a mere  commentaiy  on  the 
Mishnah,  since,  in  addition  to  its  haggadic  portions, 
it  contains  a varied  mass  of  halakic  material,  con- 
nected only  loosely,  if  at  all,  with  the  contents  of 
the  mishnaic  paragraphs  in  question ; and  while 
the  Talmud  sometimes  adheres  closelj'  to  the  text 
of  such  a paragraph,  its  commentary  on  a single 
section  of  the  Jlishnah  is  often  expanded  into  the 
compass  of  a small  book.  In  this  respect  Babli  is 
much  more  free  than  Yerushalmi,  which  is  more 
concise  in  other  regards  as  well ; the  wider  interests 
of  the  former  and  its  greater  variety  and  length  are 
due  at  least  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Baby- 
lonian academics  enjoyed  a longer  existence  and 
hence  its  redaction  extended  over  a more  protracted 
period. 

The  fact  that  the  Haggadah  is  much  more  promi- 
nent in  Babli,  of  which  it  forms,  according  to  Weiss 
(“Dor,”  iii.  19),  more  than  one-third,  while  it 
constitutes  only  one-sixth  of  Yerushalmi,  was  due, 
in  a sense,  to  the  course  of  the  development  of  He- 
brew literature.  No  independent  mass  of  haggadot 
developed  in  Babylon,  as  was  the  case  in  Palestine; 
and  the  haggadic  writings  were  accordingly'  col- 
lected in  the  Talmud.  The  most  curious  example 
of  this  is  a midrash  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  found  at 
the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  treatise  Megillah 
(pp.  10b-17a).  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  text  of 
tliis  section  naturally  alludes  to  the  Book  of  Esther, 
the  midrash  has  no  connecting-link  with  the  prece- 
ding portion  of  the  Talmud.  It  is  a true  midrashic 
compilation  in  the  style  of  the  Palestinian  mid- 
rashim,  introduced  by  sixteen  proems  (mostly  by 
Palestinian  authors),  and  followed  by  exegeses  and 
comments  on  individual  venses  of  Esther  in  the 
order  of  the  text,  each  preceded  by  a catchword  (for 
further  details  on  this  midrash  see  Bacher,  “Ag. 
Bab.  Amor.”]).  119).  A fragment  of  a similar  com- 
pilation on  Lamentations,  treating  of  a few'  verses 
of  the  first  two  chapters,  is  found  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Sanhedrin  (104,  4 et  scq.),  this  fragment  being  in- 
serted thereon  account  of  the  preceding  casual  allu- 
sion to  the  Babylonian  exile  {ib.  p.  120).  The  trea- 
tise Gittin  (55a-.')8a)  contains  a haggadic  compilation 
on  the  destruction  of  Jcru.salcm,  its  elements  being 
found  partly  in  the  Palestinian  literature,  partly  in 
Ekah  Rabbati,  and  partly  in  the  treatise  Ta'anit  of 
the  Jerusakun  Talmud.  This  haggadah,  which  be- 
gins with  a say'ing  by  Johanan,  is  appended  to  the 
brief  halakic  elucidation  of  the  first  sentence  of  the 
mishnaic  paragraph  on  the  law'  of  the  Sicarii  (Git. 
V.  6),  mentioning  those  who  fell  in  the  war  against 
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the  Koiiums.  In  Bahli  such  haggadic  interpola- 
tions, often  of  consideiable  length,  are  extremely 
freciuent,  while  the  very  content  of  the  inishnaic 
paragrajihs  often  affoids  a basis  for  length}'  haggadic 
excursuses.  Thus  the  last  (in  Yerushalmi,  next  to 
the  last)  chapter  of  Sanhedrin  is  made  the  founda- 
tion for  a mass  of  haggadic  comments. 
Haggadah  most  of  them  only  loosely  connected 
of  by  an  association  of  ideas  with  the  text 
the  Babli.  of  the  jiassages  of  the  Hishnah  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  In  this  ex- 
ceptionally long  chapter  of  Babli  (pp.  90a-113b) 
only  that  portion  (lllb-112b)  which  refers  to  the 
Law  in  Dent.  xiii.  12  et  Heq.  is  halakic  in  nature. 
The  haggadic  conclusion  of  the  first  chapter  of  Sotali 
furnishes  the  basis  for  further  Talmudic  comments 
in  the  style  of  the  Haggadah  (8b,  14a);  so  that,  for 
examjjlc,  the  interpretation  of  Ex.  ii.  4,  cited  in  the 
Mishnali  (11a),  is  followed  (lla-13b)  by  an  inde- 
pendent section  which  forms  a running  midrash 
on  Ex.  i.  8-ii.  4.  Additional  examples  may  be 
found  in  nearly  every  treatise  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud.  The  haggadic  sections  of  this  Talmud, 
which  form  an  important  part  of  the  entire  work, 
have  been  collected  in  the  very  popular  “ ‘En  Ya‘a- 
kob  ” of  Jacob  ibn  Hal)ib  (1st  ed.  1516),  as  well  as  in 
the  rarer  “ Haggadot  ha-Talmud”  (Constantinople, 
1511;  comp.  Kabbinovicz,  “ Dikduke  Soferim,"  viii. 
131);  and  they  have  been  translated  into  German  by 
A.  Wlinsche  (•*  Der  Babylonische  Talmud  in  Seinen 
Haggadischen  Bestandtheilcn,”  3 vols.,  Leipsic, 
1886-89). 

An  important  factor  in  the  composition  of  the 
Talmud,  and  conseciuently  one  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider in  a discussion  of  its  literary  form,  is  the  fre- 
quent juxtaposition  of  several  sayings  ascribed  to 
one  and  the  .same  author.  These  sayings,  which 
are  frequently  linked  together  by  the  name  of  their 
common  transmitter  as  well  as  by  that  of  their  au- 
thor, were  evidently  taught  in  this  connected  form 
in  the  academies,  thus  finding  their  way  into  the 
appropriate  ])assages  of  the  Talmudic  text.  Sucli 
groups  of  aphorisms  are  extremely  frequent  in 
Babli ; and  several  of  them  are  found  in  the  pas- 
sage from  Ber.  2a-9a  which  has  been  analyzed 
above  (regarding  Yerushalmi  see  Fraukel,  '‘Mebo,” 
p.  39a).  Other  circumstances  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  discussing  the  composition  of  the  text  of 
the  Talmud  are  set  forth  in  the  account  of  its  origin 
and  redaction  given  below. 

The  remarks  already  made  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic  elements  in  the 
vocabulary  of  Yerushalmi  apply  with  little  modifi- 
cation to  Babli,  although  the  Aramaic  of  the  latter 
is  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Syriac  (the  eastern  Ara- 
maic dialect  then  current  in  Babylonia)  and  is  even 
more  closely  related  to  JIandaean  (see  Nbldeke, 
“Mandaisclie  Grammatik,”  p.  xxvi.,  Halle,  1875; 

on  the  Persian  elements  in  the  vocab- 
Style  and  ulary  of  Babli  see  Jew.  Encyc.  vii. 
Language.  313b,  s.b.  JuD.iio-PEKSi.VN).  In  re- 
gard to  Greek  and  Latin  terms  Levy 
makes  the  incomprehensible  statement  (“Neuhebr. 
Worterb.”  iv.  274a)  that  “no  Greek  or  Latin  words 
are  found  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud.”  This  is, 
however,  incorrect;  for  a large  number  of  words 


from  the  Latin  and  Greek  (see  Krauss,  “Lehn- 
worter,”  i.  p.  xxiii.)  are  employed  in  the  Talmud, 
both  in  the  tannaitic  passages  found  in  Babli,  and 
in  the  sayings  of  Palestinian  as  well  as  of  Babylo- 
nian amoraim,  such  as  Rab  (see  Bacher,  l.c.  p.  32). 
On  the  exegetic  terminology  as  applied  in  Biblical 
and  traditional  hermeneutics,  see  Bacher,  “Termi- 
uologie  der  Amoraer,”  Leipsic,  1905.  An  interesting 
linguistic  peculiarity  of  Babli  is  the  fact  that  tan- 
naitic  traditions,  especially  stories,  are  occasionally 
given  entirely  in  Aramaic,  or  an  anecdote,  begun  in 
Hebrew,  is  continued  in  Aramaic  (such  as  the  story, 
designated  by  )jri  as  a baraita,  concerning 

Josbua  b.  Perahyah  and  his  pupil  Jesus  [Sauh. 
1071)]). 

The  contents  of  the  Talmud — this  term  being  re- 
stricted to  Babli,  although  much  which  applies  to  it 
holds  true  of  Yerushalnu  as  well — fall  into  the  two 
main  divisions  of  Halakah  and  Haggadah.  Al- 
though, as  stated  above,  the  Mishnah  itself  fre- 
quently furnishes  the  ground  for  the  inclusion  of 
haggadic  elements  in  the  Talmud,  and  although  the 
sidjjects  discussed  in  tlie  Halakah  fre- 
The  quently  lead  of  themselves  to  haggadic 
Halakah  in  treatment,  the  Haggadah  occupies 
Babli.  only  a secondary  position  in  the  Tal- 
mud, since  this  is,  both  in  origin  and  in 
purpose,  a halakic  work,  and  was  intended  to  serve 
as  a commentaiy  on  the  chief  authoritative  work  of 
the  tannaitic  Halakah,  the  Jlishnah  of  Judah  I. 
Those  portions,  therefore,  which  treat  of  the  in- 
terjuetation  of  the  Mishnah  are  the  substance  of  the 
Talmud.  This  interpretation,  however,  was  not 
merely  theoretical,  but  was  primarily  devoted  to  a 
determination  of  the  rules  applying  to  the  i)ractise 
of  the  ceremonial  law;  on  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
velojjment  of  the  Halakah  had  not  ceased  in  the 
academics  of  the  Amoraim,  despite  the  acceptance 
of  the  IMishnah,  so  that  the  opinions  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Amoraim  themselves,  even  when  they  were 
not  based  merely  on  an  interpretation  of  the  Mishnah 
and  other  tannaitic  halakot,  became  the  subject  of 
tradition  and  comment.  In  adtlition  to  the  Mish- 
nah, furthermore,  the  Midrash  (the  halakic  exegesis 
of  the  Bible)  and  the  Halakah  in  the  more  re- 
sti  icted  sen.se  became  the  subject  of  tradition  and  of 
study,  and  were  preserved  in  ditferent  collections 
as  being  the  other  results  of  the  tannaitic  period. 
In  this  way  the  Talmud,  in  its  strict  connotation  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  Mishnah,  was  increased  by 
an  inexhaustible  mass  of  material,  which  alTorded 
the  amoraic  academies  a basis  both  for  the  interpre- 
tation and  for  the  criticism  of  the  Mishnah  ; for  since 
the  Talmud  deals  with  the  criticism  of  the  Jlishnah, 
not  only  in  text  and  meaning,  but  also  in  its  relation 
to  the  baraitot,  these  baraitot  themselves  were  fre- 
quently interpreted  in  the  same  way  as  were  mi.sh- 
naic  passages  {e.g.,  R.  H.  10a,  12b,  29a),  and  were 
supplied  with  their  Talmud.  ^Moreover,  the  Talmud 
was  further  augmented  by  the  inclusion  within  it 
of  the  views  which  the  scholars  expressed  in  the 
course  of  their  public,  judicial,  and  other  activities, 
as  well  as  by  the  data  regarding  their  private  lives 
and  their  religious  practises  which  were  discussed 
and  memorized  in  the  academies.  If  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  Talmud  as  regards  its  halakic  con- 
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tents  be  supplemented  by  the  statement  tliat  the 
sayings  of  the  several  amoraim  as  well  as  the  op- 
posing views  of  their  contemporaries  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  academies,  whether  teachers  or  ptipils,  are 
frequently  recorded  in  connection  with  the  report 
of  the  discussionsof  the  academies,  a more  complete 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  Talmud  and  a better  con- 
ception of  its  form  maj^  be  gained. 

The  real  framework  of  the  Talmud,  however,  on 
which  the  entire  structure  was  built,  was,  as  noted 
above,  provided  by  the  questions,  comments,  and 
discussions  which  arc  based  on  individual  para- 
graphs of  the  Mishnah,  and  which  are  anonj-mous, 
or  not  ascribed  to  any  author.  Appended  to  these 
passages  and  interspersed  among  them  are  sayings 
whose  authors  are  named  ; and  this  class  frequently 
preponderates  greatly.  The  anonymous  framework 
of  the  Talmud  may  be  regarded  as  the 
The  warp  resulting  from  tlie  united  activ- 
Framework  ity  of  the  members  of  the  academy, 

Anony-  and  upon  which  the  woof  of  the  Tal- 
mous.  mud  was  interwoven  and  developed 
during  three  centuries,  until  its  final 
redaction  gave  it  definitive  form.  The  Talmud  is 
really  the  work  of  the  body  of  scholars  in  the  acad- 
emies, who  devoted  themselves  to  it  generation  after 
generation,  and  kept  its  traditions  alive.  AKhough 
many  members  of  the  academies — the  great  as  well 
as  the  small,  teachers  as  well  as  pupils — are  men- 
tioned as  the  authors  of  various  sayings  and  de- 
cisions, and  as  taking  part  in  the  discussions  and 
controversies,  some  of  them  being  deemed  scholars 
worthy  of  record  Dii  account  of  a single  remark,  the 
background  of  the  Talmud,  or  rather  the  background 
for  those  elements  regarding  whose  authorship  state- 
ments are  made,  was  formed  by  the  united  efforts  of 
those  who  labored  to  produce  that  work.  The  mani- 
fold objections  and  refutations  introduced  by  the 
word  “ metibi  ” (=  “ they  object  ”),  and  the  questions 
(generally  casuistic  in  nature)  preceded  by  the  for- 
mula “ibba'ya  lehu  ” (=  “they  have  asked  ”)  refer 
to  this  body  of  scholars,  regardless  of  the  date  at 
which  they  lived. 

This  allusion  to  the  anonymous  framework  of  the 
Talmud  suggests  the  problem  of  its  redaction,  which 
is  partially  answered  by  the  allusion  itself;  for  the 
work  began  with  the  inception  of  the  collection, 
and  the  first  amoraim  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
task,  which  was  carried  on  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions, the  final  result  being  the  Talmud  in  its  i)res- 
ent  form.  The  system  of  mishnaic  hermeneutics, 
which  was  in  a sense  official,  and  was  at  all  events 
sanctioned  by  the  lectures  delivered  in  theacademy, 
was  determined  as  early  as  the  first  generation,  and 
remained  valid  thenceforth.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  only  certain  occurrence  of  the  word 
“Gemara”in  the  sense  of  “Talmud”  ('Er.  32b)  is 
found  in  connection  with  an  account  which  throws 
a flood  of  light  upon  the  first  stages  of  the  redac- 
tion of  the  Talmud.  This  account  begins  with  the 
interpretation  of  ‘Er.  iii.  4.  atid  is  as  follows:  “ H. 
Hiyya  b.  Abba,  R.  Assi  [Palestinian  amoraim  in 
Babylon],  and  Rabba  b.  Nathan  sat;  and  beside 
them  sat  also  Rab  Nahman.  They  sat  and  said 
[here  follows  a dialectic  discussion  on  the  nature  of 
the  place  of  the  tree  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  of 


the  IMishnah].  Tlien  R.  Nahman  said  : ' It  iscorrecl  ; 
and  Samuel  also  has  apjjroved  of  this  cx))lanation. ’ 
Then  the  first  three  asked:  ‘Hast  thou  establislied 
this  explanation  in  the  Gemara’/’  [i.r.,  “Hast  thou 
included  it  as  a fixed  element  in  the  Talmud Nah- 
man answers  in  the  affirmative,  whereu])on  a con- 
firmatoiy  amoraic  tradition  is  added;  and,  in  llie 
name  of  Samuel,  Rab  Nahman  interprets  the  misli- 
naic  ])assagc  under  consideration  in  tlie  light  of  that 
exegesis].”  Tlie  term  “kaba‘”  (“establish”)  was 
used  in  a later  age  by  Sherira  Gaon  to  designate  the 
incorporation  of  ])orti()ns  that  were  used  to  make  up 
the  Talmud  into  its  text  (see  Lewy,  " Inteiqiretation 
des  Ersten  Abschnitts  des  Palitstinischen  Talmud 
Traktafes  Nesikin.”  p.  4;  Baeher,  in  “ Hebrew  I'nion 
College  Annual,”  1904,  |).  34),  while  in  the  Talmud 
itself  the  word  was  apfilied  to  the  redaction  of  tan- 
naitic  traditions  (see  R.  H.  3‘2a,  above;  Kid.  ‘25a; 
Sanh.  21b;  Zeb.  114b).  This  account,  which  dati-s 
from  the  beginning  of  the  amoraic  period  in  the 
Academy  of  Nehardea,  is,  curiously  enough,  an  i.so- 
lated  instance;  for  among  the  many  dates  and  ac 
counts  which  the  'i'almud  con'ains  in 
Redaction,  reference  to  the  acailemvand  its  inem- 
b<“rs,  there  is  no  direct  statement  con- 
cerning the  redaction  of  the  text,  either  in  its  earlier 
stages  or  at  its  conclusion,  although  certain  state- 
mentson  divergent  traditionsof  amoraic  .sayings  and 
di.scussions  afford  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Talmudic  text  emerged  from  the  various  versions 
given  by  the  scholars  and  schools  that  transmitted 
it.  These  statements,  which  have  been  collected  by 
Lewy  (l.c.  pp.  4-14),  tt.se  tla*  verb  “tanni  ” (“pa'el  ” 
from  ’jri)  in  referring  to  lectures  on  the  Talmudic 
text  as  well  as  amoraic  sayings  or  di.scussions  on 
them  (Baeher,  “ Terminologie  der  Ambriter,”  ]i.  23!)). 
Thus  it  is  stated  (Shah.  481);  R.  B.  8(ia)  that  at  Hiira 
a certain  inter])retation  was  given  in  the  name  of 
Hisda  and  at  Pumbedita  in  that  of  Kahana.  'riieie 
are  a number  of  other  similar  statements  concerning 
traditions,  in  regard  to  differences,  as  between  Sura 
and  Pumbedita,  and  between  Sura  and  Nehardea, 
in  the  wording  of  the  amoraic  sayings  and  in  their 
ascribed  authorshi|)  (Git.  35a).  Especially  frc<|Uent 
is  the  mention  of  amoraim  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  as  transmitters  of  these  divergent  state- 
ments, either  two  amoraim  being  named  as  author- 
ities for  two  different  versions,  or  an  amora  being 
cited  as  opposing  another  version  to  an  anonymous 
tradition.  As  e.\am])les  of  the  former  may  be  men- 
tioned Rabba  and  Jose])h  (Zeb.  ‘25b),  Papi)a  and  Ze- 
bid  (Shab.  (IGb),  Kahana  and  Tabyomi  (Ned.  Kib), 
Ashi  and  Dlar  Zutra  (Shab.  119a),  and  Rabina  atid 
Aha  (Ket.  31b);  while  many  other  instances  are 
cited  by  Lewy  {l.c.). 

Particularly  interesting  are  the  cases  in  which  a 
divergent  account  is  presented  before  Ashi,  ami  thus 
before  the  one  who  projected  the  definitive  redac- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  Ashi  appearing  in  all  these  cases 
as  representing  the  version  fir.st  given.  Thus  the 
amora  Mordecai  said  to  Ashi:  “Thou  teachest  thus; 
but  we  teach  differently”  (Men.  42b;  Ber.  5a).  In 
addition  to  such  statements,  which  are  ascribed  to 
members  of  the  Babylonian  academies,  and  which 
indicate  divergencies  in  amoraic  tradition,  the  extant 
text  of  the  Talmud  contains  also  a number  of  other 
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variants,  which  are  included  without  such  state- 
ments. These  are  introduced  b}"  such  formulas  as 
“And  if  j'ou  will  say”  (NO'H  'ND.  referring  to  other 
authorities,  or  “ There  are  those  who  say,”  or  “ There 
are  those  who  teach, ’’and  similar  phrases.  The  ex- 
pres.sion  “another  version”  (NJ’inN  fre- 

quently appears  in  the  text  as  a superscription  to 
a divergent  account  (Naz.  91);  B.  K.  59a;  Hul.ll9b; 
Tern.  5a,  6a,  91),  lib,  30b  [comp.  Frankel  in  “Mo- 
natsschrift,”  1801,  x.  262];  Niddah  29a,  38a).  All 
these  instances  afford  an  idea,  even  though  but  an 
imperfect  one,  of  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Talmudic  text.  To  comprehend  Avhy  only  practi- 
call.r  a single  Talmud  was  produced,  despite  the 
various  academies,  the  gieat  number  of  authoiita- 
tive  transmitters  of  the  mass  of  material,  and  the 
number  of  generations  that  collaborated  on  the 
work,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was  a 
continual  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  acade- 
mies, and  that  the  numerous  i)U|)ils  of  the  successive 
generations  who  memorized  the  Talmud,  and  per- 
haps committed  at  least  apart  of  it  to  wilting,  drew 
from  a single  source,  namely,  the  lectures  of  their 
masters  and  the  discu.ssions  in  the  academies ; fur- 
ther, that,  since  the  work  on  the  Talmud  was  con- 
tinued witliout  interruption  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  first  generation  of  timo- 
Technical  raim,  all  succeeding  generations  ma}' 
Terms  for  be  regarded  as  one  body  of  scholars 
Tradition,  who  produced  a work  which  was,  to 
all  intents  aiul  purposes,  uniform. 
This  unity  finds  its  cxiiression  in  the  phraseology 
adopted  in  the  anon3unous  framework  of  the  Tal- 
mud, which  terms  the  authors  “we,”  exactlj'  as  a 
writer  sjieaks  of  himself  as  “I”  in  an  individual 
work.  Examples  of  this  phraseologv  occur  in  the 
following  formulas:  nn  p'lni  (“We  then  raised  tlie 
question”;  see  Shab.  61),  Tla,  991);  Yoina  74a,  79b; 
8uk.  33a;  Meg.  22a;  Yeb.  29b;  Kid.  49a;  Git.  60b; 
Siiebu.  22b;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  35a,  52b;  Niddah  6b); 
inj’Dn  (“We  have  opposed  [another  teaching  to  the 
one  which  has  been  quoted]  ”) ; pn  (“  We  have 
learned,”  or,  in  other  words,  “have  received  by  tra- 
dition ”),  the  conventional  formula  which  introduces 
mishnaic  passages;  and,  finally,  XJD  (“Whence 
have  we  it?”),  the  regular  ])reface  to  an  inquirj-  re- 
garding the  Biblical  basis  of  a saj’iug.  In  all  these 
formulas  the  “ we  ” denotes  the  authois  of  the 
Talmud  regarded  as  a collective  unity,  and  as  the 
totality  of  the  members  of  the  academies  whose 
labors,  covering  three  centuries  of  collaboration,  re- 
sulted in  the  Talmud.  It  was  in  the  Babylonian 
Academy  of  Sura,  moreover,  that  the  tinal  redaction 
of  the  Talmud  took  place,  the  veiy  acaden)y  that 
took  the  lead  in  the  first  century  of  the  amoraic 
period;  and  the  uniformitj^  of  the  Talnuid  was  thus 
assured,  even  to  the  place  of  its  origin. 

The  statements  already  made  concerning  the  con- 
tinuous redaction  of  the  Bal)ylonian  Talmud  appl_y 
with  equal  force  to  the  Yerushalmi,  this  feict  being 
expressed  by  Lewy  {l.c.  pp.  14-15)  in  the  following 
words;  “In  Palestine,  as  in  Babylon,  there  maj' 
have  been  different  Talmudim  in  the  various  schools 
at  different  jreriods.  . . . Similarly  in  the  Palestin- 
ian Talmud  different  versions  of  amoraic  sayings  are 
quoted  in  the  names  of  different  authors,  from  which 


it  may  be  inferred  that  these  authors  learned  and 
taught  different  Talmudim.”  Lewj' speaks  also  (f.c. 
p.  20)  of  several  redactions  which  preceded  the  final 
casting  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  into  its  present 
form.  The  actual  condition  of  affairs  can  scarcely 
be  formulated  in  these  teiins,  however,  since  the  di- 
vergencies consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  mere  vari- 
ants in  certain  sentences,  or  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  diff'ei'ent  authoi's  and  transmitters  of  them  ; and 
although  many  of  these  deviations  are  cited  by  R. 
Jonah  and  R.  Jose,  who  lived  and  taught  contem- 
poraueouslj'  at  Til)eri!is,  this  fact  scarcely'  justifies 
the  assumption  that  there  were  two  different  Tal- 
mudim, one  taught  by  Jonah  and  the  other  bj' 
Jose;  it  will  nevertheless  be  evident,  from  the 
statements  cited  above,  that  the  Talmud  existed  in 
some  definite  form  throughout  the  amoiaic  period, 
and  that,  furthermore,  its  final  redaction  was  pre- 
ceded bj'  other  revisions.  It  may  likewise  be  as- 
sumed that  the  contemporaneous  schools  of  Tiberias, 
Sepphoris,  and  Casarea  in  Palestine  taught  the  Tal- 
mud in  different  redactions  in  the  fourth  century. 
Lewy'  assumes,  probably'  with  correctness,  that  in 
the  case  of  Yerushalmi  the  treatise  Nezikin  (the 
three  treatises  Baba  Kamma,  Baba  Mezi'a,  and 
Baba  Batra)  was  taken  from  a redaction  differing 
from  that  of  the  other  treatises.  (Allusion  has 
already'  been  made  to  a difference  of  content  be- 
tween the  fiist  two  and  the  last  two  orders  of  the 
Yerushalmi.)  With  regard  to  Babli,  Fiankel  has 
shown  (“  Monatsschrift,”  x.  194)  that  the  treatise 
Tamid,  in  which  only'  three  chapters  out  of  seven 
are  accompanied  by'  a Talmud,  belongs  to  a dif- 
ferent redaction  from  that  of  the  other  treatises; 
and  he  endeavors  to  show,  in  like  manner  {ib.  p. 
259),  both  “that  the  redactor  of  the  treatise  Kid- 
dushin  is  not  itlentical  with  that  of  Baba  Batra  and 
Ncdarim,”  and  “that  the  redactor  of  the  treatise 
Gittin  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Keri- 

Date  of  tot  and  Baba  Batia.”  However,  as 
Redaction,  these  remarks  refer  to  the  final  redac- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  they'  do  not  touch 
upon  the  abstract  unity'  of  the  work  as  emphasized 
above.  It  is  sufiicient  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
final  redaction  of  the  sevenil  treatises  was  based 
on  the  versions  used  in  the  different  academies.  It 
may'  be  i)ostnlated,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Pales- 
tinian Talmud  received  its  present  form  at  Tiberias, 
and  the  Babylonian  Talmud  at  Suia  (comp,  the  pas- 
sages in  Yerushalmi  in  which  [=  “ here  ”]  I'e- 

fers  to  Tiberias,  and  those  in  Babli  in  which  the 
same  word  denotes  Sura  [Lewy,  l.c.  p.  4]). 

The  chief  data  legarding  the  academies  of  Pales- 
tine and  Babylon,  whose  activity'  resulted  in  the 
Talmud,  have  been  set  forth  elsewhere  (see  Jew. 
Excyc.  i.  145-148,  n.v.  Ac.vde.mies),  so  that  here 
stress  need  be  laid  only'  on  those  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  schools  and  of  their  teachers  which 
are  especially'  noteworthy  in  connection  with  the 
origin  and  the  final  redaction  of  the  two  Talmudim. 
It  niay  be  said,  by  wiiy'  of  preface,  that  the  acade- 
mies of  Palestine  and  Babylon  were  in  constant  in- 
tercommunication, notwithstanding  their  geograph- 
ical position.  Dlany'  prominent  Baby'lonian  scholars 
settled  permanently'  in  Palestine,  and  many'  eminent 
Palestinians  sojourned  in  Babylon  for  some  time, 
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or  even  for  a considerable  portion  of  tlieir  lives.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  third  century  Babylonian  stu- 
dents sought  the  Palestinian  schools  with  especial 
frequency,  while  many  pupils  of  Johanan  went  dur- 
ing the  same  period  to  Babylon ; and  in  the  troub- 
lous days  of  the  fourth  century  many  Palestinian 
scliolars  sought  refuge  in  the  more  (piiet  regions 
along  the  Euphrates.  This  uninterrupted  associa- 
tion of  scholars  resulted  in  an  active  interchange  of 
ideas  between  the  schools,  especially  as  the  activity 
of  both  was  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  study  of  the 
]\Iishnah.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  accordingly  con- 
tains a large  number  of  sayings  by  Babylonian  au- 
thoi  ities,  and  Babli  quotes  a still  larger  number  of 
sayings  by  Palestinian  scholars  in  addition  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Palestinian  academies,  while  it 
likewise  devotes  a very  considerable  space  to  the 
halakic  and  haggadic  teachings  of  such  I’alcstinian 
masters  as  Johanan,  Simeon  b.  Lakish,  and  Abbahu. 
Anonymous  Palestinian  sentences  are  quoted  iii 
Babli  with  the  statement,  “They  say  in  the  West”; 
and  similar  ma.xims  of  Babylonian  origin  are  (jiioted 
in  Yerushalmi  in  the  name  of  “the  scholars  there.” 
Both  the  Talmudim  thus  acquired  more  traits  in 
common  than  they  had  formerly  possessed  despite 
their  common  foundation,  while  owing  to  the  mass 
of  material  which  Babli  received  from  the  schools  of 
the  Holy  Land  it  was  destined  in  a measure  to  sup- 
plant the  Palestinian  Talmud  even  in  Palestine. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  Yerushalmi  covers  a 
period  of  two  centuries.  Its  projector  was  Johanan, 
the  great  teacher  of  Tiberias,  who,  together  with 
his  pupils  and  eontemporaries,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable prominence,  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
work  which  was  continued  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  e.xtreme  importance  of  Johanan  in  the 
genesis  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  seems  to  have 
been  the  basis  of  the  belief,  which  first  found  e.x- 
pression  in  the  twelfth  century,  although  it  is  cer- 
tainly older  in  origin,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
Yerushalmi  (see  Frankel,  “^lebo,”  p.  47b).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  almost  a century  and  a half 
elapsed  after  the  death  of  Johanan  (279)  bef.'ue  this 
Talmud  received  its  present  form,  but  it  was  ap- 
pro.ximated  to  this  form,  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  by  Jonah  and  Jose,  the  two  directors 
of  the  Academy  of  Tiberias.  Their  joint  halakic 
sentences,  controversies,  and  divergent  opinions  on 
the  utteranees  of  their  predeeessors  are 
Activity  of  scattered  throughout  Yerushalmi ; but 
Jonah  the  conclusion  that  Jose  redacted  it 
and  Jose,  twice,  which  has  been  drawn  from 
certain  statements  in  this  Talmud, 
is  incorrect  (Frankel,  l.c.  p.  101a;  Weiss,  “Dor,” 
iii.  113  et  seq.,  211;  see  Lewy,  l.c.  pp.  10,  17; 
Halevy,  “ Dorot  ha-Bishonim,  ” ii.  322).  Jonah’s 
son  Mani,  one  of  the  seholars  most  frequently 
named  in  Yerushalmi,  seems,  after  studying  at 
Ctesarea,  where  noteworthy  scholars  were  living  in 
the  fourth  centuiy,  to  have  raised  the  school  of 
Sepphoris  to  its  highest  plane;  and  a large  number 
of  the  sayings  of  the  “ scholars  of  Caesarea  ” was 
included  in  Yerushalmi  (see  “ Monatsschrift,”  1901, 
pp.  298-310).  The  onl}^  other  halakist  of  impor- 
tance among  the  Palestinian  amoraim  is  .Jose  b. 
Abin  (or  Abun).  According  to  Frankel  (l.c.  p. 


102a),  he  occupied  about  the  same  position  in 
regard  to  the  redaction  of  Yerushalmi  as  was  held 
by  Ashi  in  regard  to  that  of  Babli  (see  also  Weiss, 
l.c.  iii.  117).  The  final  redaction  of  the  Talmud  was 
reserved  for  the  succeeding  generation,  probably 
because  the  activity  of  the  Academy  of  Tiberias 
ceased  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  patriarchate 
(c.  42.1).  This  was  the  time  during  which  Tanhuma 
b.  Abba  (see  Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  502) 
made  his  collection  and  definite  literary  arrange- 
ment of  the  haggadic  exegesis  of  the  amoraic 
period. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  are 
associated  both  with  Nehardea,  where  the  study  of 
the  tradition  had  flourished  even  before  the  close  of 
the  taunaltic  period,  and  with  Sura,  where  Kab 
founded  a new  aeademy  Avhich  soon  surpassed  Ne- 
hardea in  importance.  Kab  and  Samuel,  who  re- 
spectively presided  with  ecpial  distinction  over  the 
two  schools,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  through  their  comments  on  the  Mishnah 
and  their  other  teachings.  Their  views  are  fre- 
quently contrasted  in  the  form  of  controversies;  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  often  mentioned  as  the 
common  authors  of  sentences  which  were  probably 
transmitted  by  certain  pupils  who  had  heard  them 
from  both  masters.  One  of  these  pupils,  Judah  b. 
Ezekiel,  when  asked  to  explain  some  of  the  more 
obscure  portions  of  the  Mishnah,  sub.sequently  al- 
luded plaintively  to  the  “hawayyot”  of  Kab  and 
Samuel,  meaning  thereby  the  questions  and  com- 
ments of  the  two  masters  on  the  entire  Mishnah 
(Ber.  20a  and  parallels).  In  like  manner,  scholars 
of  the  fourth  century  spoke  of  the  hawayot  of 
Abayc  and  Kaba,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the 
quintessence  of  the  Talmud,  and  which,  according 
to  an  anachronistic  addition  to  an  old  baraita,  were 
even  said  to  have  been  included  in  the  branches  of 
knowledge  familiar  to  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  (Suk.  28a; 
B.  B.  134a). 

The  pupils  of  Kab  and  Samuel,  the  leading  amo- 
raim of  the  second  half  of  the  third  century — Huna, 
Hisda,  Nahman  b.  Jacob,  Sheshet,  and  tlie  Judah 
mentioned  above,  who  is  especially  prominent  as  a 
transmitter  of  the  sayings  of  his  two  teachers— 
added  a mass  of  material  to  the  Talmud;  and  the 
last-named  founded  the  Academy  of  Pumbedita, 
where,  as  at  Sura,  the  development  of  the  Talmud 
was  continued.  Pumbedita  was  likewise  the  birth- 
place of  that  casuistic  and  hair-splitting  method  of 
interpreting  and  criticizing  halakic  passages  which 
forms  the  special  characteristic  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  although  the  scholars  of  this  academy  de- 
voted themselves  also  to  the  study  of  the  collections 
of  tannaitic  traditions ; and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  the  representatives  of  the  two  move- 
ments, “ Sinai  ” Joseph  and  Kabbah,  the  “uprooter 
of  mountains,”  succeeded  their  master  Judah  and 
became  the  directors  of  the  school.  Their  sayings 
and  controversies,  together  with  the  still  more  im- 
portant dicta  and  debates  of  their  pupils  Abayc  and 
Ilaba.  form  a considerable  part  of  the  material  of 
the  Talmud,  which  was  greatl}"  increased  at  the 
same  time  by  the  halakic  and  haggadic  sentences 
brought  from  Palestine  to  Babylon.  All  the  six 
orders  of  the  Mishnah  were  then  studied,  as  is  stated 
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by  Raba  (not  Rabba;  see  Rabbinovicz,  “Dikduke 
Soferim,”  on  Ta'anit,  p.  144),  although  in  Judah’s 
time  the  lectures  had  been  coutiued 
Activity  of  to  the  fourth  order,  or,  according  to 
Raba.  the  view  of  Weiss  (“Dor,”iii.  187), 
which  is  probably  correct,  to  the  first 
four  orders  (comp.  j\Ieg.  28b;  Ta'an.  24a,  b;  Sanh. 
106b;  Raba’s  pupil  Pappa  expresses  a similar  view 
in  Ber.  20a). 

Rab’s  activity  marks  the  culmination  of  tlio  work 
on  the  Talmud.  The  time  had  now  come  when  the 
preservation  and  arrangement  of  the  material  al- 
ready collected  were  more  important  than  further 
accretions.  Nahman  b.  Isaac,  pupil  and  successor 
of  Raba  (d.  352),  whom  he  survived  but  four  years, 
expressed  the  task  of  the  epigoni  in  the  following 
words  (Pes.  105b):  “I  am  neither  a sage  nor  a seer, 
nor  even  a scholar  as  contrasted  with  the  majority. 
I am  a transmitter  [“  gamrana  ”]  and  an  arranger 
[“  sadrana  ”].”  The  combination  of  the  former  term 
with  the  latter,  which  occurs  only  here,  very  con- 
cisely summarizes  the  activity  of  the  redactor.  It 
is  clear  that  Nahman  b.  Isaac  actually  engaged  in 
this  task  from  the  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  as  the 
Babylonian  amora  who  introduced  ]\Inemonics 
(“simanim”),  designed  to  facilitate  the  memorizing 
and  grouiiing  of  Talmudic  passages  and  the  names 
of  their  authors.  The  mnemonics  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  Talmud  (see  J.  Brull,  “ Die  Mnemonotechnik 
desTalmuds,”  p.  21;  Bacher,  “Ag.  Bab.  Amor.”  p. 
134),  however,  eonstitute  only  a very  small  part  of 
the  simanim  included  in  the  text  of  that  work. 
These  again  form  but  a remnant  of  the  entire  mass 
of  what  N.  Briill  (“Jahrb.”  ii.  60)  terms  the  “ mne- 
moteclmic  apparatus,”  of  which  only  a ])ortion  was 
included  in  the  printed  text  of  the  Talmud,  although 
many  others  may  be  traced  both  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Talmud  and  in  ancient  citations 
(see  N.  Briill,  l.c.  pp.  62  et  seq.,  118  et  scq.).  The 
material,  to  which  the  epigoni  of  the  second  half  of 
the  fourth  century  had  added  little,  was  now  ready 
for  its  final  redaction ; and  it  was  definitivel3^  edited 
by  Asm  (d.  427),  who  during  his  long  period  of 
activity  infused  fresh  life  into  the  Academy  of  Sura. 
In  view  of  his  recognized  authorit}%  little  was  left 
for  the  two  succeeding  generations,  except  to  round 
out  the  work,  since  another  redaction  was  no 
longer  possible.  The  work  begun  by  Ashi  was  com- 
pleted bj’  Rabina(Abina),  whose  death  in  499  marks, 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  the  end  of  the 
amoraic  period  and  the  completion  of  the  redaction 
of  the  Talmud. 

The  date  at  which  the  Talmud  was  committed  to 
writing  is  purely  conjectural.  The  work  itself  con- 
tains neither  statements  nor  allusions  to  show  that 
any  complete  or  partial  copy  of  the  work  redacted 
and  completed  by  Ashi  and  Rabina  had  been  made 
in  their  daj'S;  and  the  same  lack  of  information 
characterizes  both  Yerushalmi  and  the  IMishnah  (the 
basis  of  ))oth  the  Talmudim),  as  well  as  the  other 
works  of  the  tannaitic  period.  There  are,  however, 
allusions,  although  they  are  only  sporadic,  winch 
show  that  the  Halakah  and  tlie  Haggadah  were 
committed  to  writing;  for  copies  were  described  as 
being  in  the  possession  of  individual  scholars,  who 
were  occasionally  criticized  for  owning  them. 


This  censure  was  based  on  an  interdiction  issued  iu 
the  third  centur^^  which  forbade  anj'  one  to  com- 
mit the  teachings  of  tradition  to  writing  or  to  use  a 
manuscript  of  such  a character  in  lecturing  (see  Git. 
60a;  Tern.  14b).  Repl^dng  to  the  scholars  of  Kair- 
wan,  Sherira  Gaon  in  his  letter  (ed. 
Committed  Neubauer,  “31.  J.  C.”  i.  26)  alludes  to 
to  this  iirohibition  as  follows:  “In  an- 

Writing.  swer  to  your  (luestion  asking  when 
the  3Iishnah  and  the  Talmud  were  re- 
spectively committed  to  writing,  it  should  be  said 
that  neither  of  them  was  thus  transmitted,  l)ul  both 
were  arranged  [redacted]  orally;  and  the  scholars 
believe  it  to  be  their  dut}’  to  recite  them  from  mem- 
ory, and  not  from  written  copies.”  From  the  sec- 
ond i)art  of  this  statement  it  is  evident  that  even  in 
Sherira’s  time  the  “scholars,”  a term  here  restrictisl 
to  the  members  of  the  Babj'loiuan  academies,  re- 
frained from  using  written  copies  of  tlie  Talmud  in 
their  lectures,  although  thej'  were  suflicientl}-  famil- 
iar with  it  to  b(!  able  to  recite  it  from  memory.  The 
statement  that  the  exilarch  Natronai  (Sth  cent.),  who 
emigrated  to  S|)ain,  wrote  a copy  of  the  Talmud  from 
memory  (see  Briill,  “Jahrb.”  ii.  51),  would  show  that 
the  scholars  of  the  geonic  jicriod  actuallv  knew  the 
work  by  heart.  Although  this  statement  is  not  al- 
together free  from  suspicion,  it  at  least  luovcs  that 
it  was  believed  to  be  within  the  powers  of  this 
exilarch  to  make  a copj'  of  the  Talmud  without  hav- 
ing an  original  at  hand.  This  passage  also  throws 
light  upon  the  jicriod  of  the  development  and  redac 
tion  of  the  Talmud,  during  which  tlie  aliilitj-  to 
memorize  the  mass  of  material  taught  in  the  .schools 
was  developed  to  an  extent  which  now  transcends 
conception. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sherira’s  statement  shows  that 
his  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  'ralmud  and  the 
ilislmah  in  written  form  was  limited  to  an  ollicially 
recognized  redaction;  for  manuscrijits  of  tlie  kind 
mentioned  by  him  were  then  current,  as  they  had  been 
in  the  geonic  period,  despite  the  interdiction  ; for  t hey 
were  used  at  least  as  aids  to  study,  and  without  them 
the  Talmud  could  not  possibly  have  been  memo- 
rized. In  like  manner,  this  prohibition,  in  the  light 
of  Sherira’s  words,  does  not  preclude  the  existence 
of  private  copies  of  portions  of  the  traditional  liter- 
ature, even  in  earlier  times.  The  concealed  rolls 
(“megillot  setarim”)  with  halakic  comments  which 
Rab  found  in  the  house  of  his  uncle  Hi.vya  (Shah. 
61);  B.  31.  92a),  as  well  as  the  note-liooks  (-/wi/vff) 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  amoraic  ]ieriod 
and  in  which  such  scholars  as  Levi  b.  Sisi,  Joshua  b. 
Levi,  Ze'iri,  and  Hilfai  or  Ufa  (Shab.  156a;  3'er. 
3Ia‘as.  49(1,  60b;  3Ien.  70a)  entered  sentences,  some 
of  them  halakic  in  character,  indicate  that  such  jier- 
sonal  co])ieswcre  frecpient  ly  used,  while  the  written 
Haggadah  is  rc])catedly  mentioned.  It  may  there- 
fore be  assumed  that  the  3Iishiiah  and  other  tan 
naitic  traditional  works  were  eomniilted  to  writing 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Amoraim.  In  like  man- 
ner, there  may  have  been  copies  of  the  amoraic  com- 
ments on  the  3Iishnah,  as  aids  to  the  memory  and 
to  private  study.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century  Ze'era  disputed  the  accuracy  of  the  halakic 
tradition  taught  bj'  the  Babylonian  amora  Sheshet; 
and  as  he  based  his  suspicious  on  Sheshet’s  blind- 
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ness,  he  evidently  believed  that  it  was  impossible 
for  tlie  Babylonian  scholar  to  confirm  and  verify  his 
knowledge  by  the  use  of  written  notes  (see  Bacher, 
“Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  4).  When  Ashi  undertook 
the  final  redaction  of  the  Talmud  he  evidently  had 
at  his  disiiosal  notes  of  this  kind,  although  Brull 
{l.c.  p.  18)  is  probably  correct  in  ascribing  to  Rabina 
the  first  complete  written  copy  of  the  Talmud;  Ra- 
bina had  as  collaborators  many  of  the  Saboraim,  to 
whom  an  ancient  and  incontrovertible  tradition  as- 
signs numerous  additions  to  the  Talmudic  text. 

When  Rabina  died  a written  text  of  the  Talmud 
was  already  in  existence,  the  material  contributed 
by  the  Saboraim  being  merely  additions;  although 
in  thus  extending  the  text  they  simply  continued 
what  had  been  done  since  the  first  redaction  of  the 
Talmud  by  Ashi.  The  Saboraim,  however,  confined 
themselves  to  additions  of  a certain  form  which 
made  no  change  whatsoever  in  the  text  as  deter- 
mined by  them  under  the  direction  of  Rabina  (on 
these  saboraic  additions  as  well  as  on  other  accre- 
tions in  Babli,  see  the  statements  by 
No  Formal  Brhll,  l.c.  pp.  69-86).  Yet  there  is  no 
Rati-  allusion  whatever  to  a formal  sanction 

fication.  of  the  written  text  of  the  Talmud;  for 
neither  did  such  a ratification  take 
place  nor  was  a formal  one  at  all  necessary.  The 
Babylonian  academies,  which  produced  the  text  in 
the  course  of  300  years,  remained  its  guardians  when 
it  was  reduced  to  writing;  and  it  became  authorita- 
tive in  virtue  of  its  acceptance  by  the  successors  of 
the  Amoraim,  as  the  Mishnah  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  latter  and  was  made  the  chief  subject  of 
study,  thus  becoming  a basis  for  halakic  decisions. 
The  traditions,  however,  underwent  no  further  de- 
velopment; for  the  “horayot,”or  the  independent 
exegesis  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  halakic  decisions 
based  on  thisexege.sis,  ceased  with  Ashi  and  Rabina, 
and  thus  with  the  completion  of  the  Talmud,  as  is 
■■stated  in  the  canon  incorporated  in  the  Talmud 
itself  (B.  .M.  86a).  The  jMishnah,  the  basal  work  of 
halakic  tradition,  thenceforth  shared  its  authority 
with  the  Talmud. 

Among  the  Jews  who  came  under  the  influence  of 
-western  Arabic  culture  the  belief  that  the  Talmud 
'(and  the  Mishnah)  had  been  redacted  orally  was  su- 
perseded by  the  view  that  the  initial  redaction  itself 
had  been  in  writing.  This  theory  was  first  ex- 
pressed by  R.  Nissim  of  Kairwan  (“Mafteah,”  p. 
3b),  although  even  before  his  time  the  question  ad- 
dressed, as  already  noted,  to  Sherira  Gaon  by  the 
Jews  of  Kairwan  had  shown  that  they  favored  this 
view,  and  the  gaon’s  response  had  received  an  in- 
teriiolation  postnlating  the  written  redaction  of  the 
Talmud. 

The  definitive  redaction  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud marks  a new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  in  which  the  Talmud  itself  becomes  the 
most  important  factor,  both  as  the  pivotal  point  of 
the  development  and  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
of  Judaism,  and  as  a work  of  literature  decpl}'  in- 
fluenced by  the  fortunes  of  those  who  cherished  it 
as  their  palladium.  On  the  internal  history  of  Juda- 
ism the  Talmud  exerted  a decisive  influence  as  the 
recognized  source  for  a knowledge  of  tradition  and 
as  the  authoritative  collection  of  the  traditional  re- 


ligious doctrines  which  supplemented  the  Bible;  in- 
deed, this  influence  and  the  efforts  which  were  made 
to  escape  from  it,  or  to  restrict  it  within  certain 
limits,  constitute  the  substance  of  the  inner  history 
of  Judaism.  The  Babylonian  academies,  which  had 
gradually  become  the  central  authority  for  the  en- 
tire Jewish  Diaspora,  found  their  chief  task  in  teach- 
ing the  Talmud,  on  which  they  based  the  answers 
to  the  questions  addressed  to  them.  Thus  was 
evolved  a new  science,  the  interpretation  of  the 
Talmud,  which  produced  a literature  of  wide  ramifi- 
cations, and  whose  beginnings  were  the  work  of  the 
Geonim  themselves. 

The  Talmud  and  its  study  spread  from  Babylon 
to  Egypt,  northern  Africa,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
Germany,  regions  destined  to  become  the  abodes  of 
the  Jewish  spirit;  and  in  all  tliese 

Infl.uence  countries  intellectual  interest  centered 
of  the  in  the  Talmud.  Tlie  first  great  reac- 

Talmud.  tion  against  its  supremacy  was  Ka- 
raism,  which  arose  in  the  very  strong- 
hold of  tlie  Geonim  within  two  centuries  after  the 
completion  of  the  Talmud.  The  movement  thus 
initiated  and  the  influence  of  Arabic  culture  were 
the  two  chief  factors  which  aroused  the  dormant 
forces  of  Judaism  and  gave  inspiration  to  the  scien- 
tific pursuits  to  which  the  Jewish  spirit  owed  many 
centuries  of  marvelous  and  fruitful  activity.  This 
activity,  however,  did  not  infringe  in  tlie  least 
on  the  authority  of  the  Talmud;  for  although  it 
combined  other  ideals  and  intellectual  aims  with 
Talmudic  study,  which  it  enriched  and  perfected, 
the  importance  of  that  study  was  in  no  wise  decried 
by  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  other  fields  of 
learning.  Nor  did  the  speculative  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  Judaism  lower  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Talmud ; for  Maimonides,  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  religion  of  his  time,  was  likewi,se 
the  greatest  student  of  the  Talmud,  on  which  work 
he  endeavored  to  base  his  philosophic  views.  A 
dangerous  internal  enemy  of  the  Talmud,  however, 
arose  in  the  Cabala  during  tiie  thirteenth  century ; 
Init  it  also  had  to  share  with  the  Talmud  the 
supremacy  to  which  it  aspired. 

During  the  decline  of  intellectual  life  among  the 
Jews  which  began  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Talmud  was  regarded  almost  as  the  supreme  author- 
ity by  the  majority  of  them;  and  in  the  same  cen- 
tury eastern  Europe,  especially  Poland,  became  the 
seat  of  its  stud}'.  Even  the  Bible  was  relegated  to  a 
secondary  place,  and  the  Jewish  schools  devoted 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  Talmud;  so 
that  “study”  became  synonymous  with  “ study  of 
the  Talmud.”  A reaction  against  the  supremacy  of 
the  Talmud  came  with  tlie  appearance  of  Moses  Men- 
delssohn and  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Juda- 
ism through  its  contact  with  the  Gentile  culture  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  results  of  this  strug- 
gle being  a closer  assimilation  to  European  culture, 
the  creation  of  a new  science  of  Judaism,  and 
the  movements  for  religious  reform.  Despite  the 
Karaite  inclinations  which  frequently  appeared  in 
these  movements,  the  great  majority  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Judaism  clung  to  the  principle,  authorita- 
tively maintained  by  the  Talmud,  that  tradition 
supplements  the  Bible;  and  the  Talmud  itself  re- 
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tained  its  authority  as  the  work  embodying  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  earliest  post-Biblical  period,  wlien 
Judaism  was  molded.  Modern  culture,  however, 
has'  gradually  alienated  from  the  study  of  the  Tal- 
mud a number  of  Jews  in  the  countries  of  progres- 
sive civilization,  and  it  is  now  regarded  by  the  most 
of  them  merely  as  one  of  the  branches  of  Jewish 
theology,  to  which  only  a limited  amount  of  time 
can  be  devoted,  although  it  occu])ies  a prominent 
place  in  the  curricula  of  the  rabbinical  seminaries. 
On  the  whole  Jewish  learning  has  done  full  justice 
to  the  Talmud,  man}'  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury having  made  noteworthy  contributions  to  its 
history  and  te.xtual  criticism,  and  having  constituted 
it  the  basis  of  historical  and  archeological  researches. 
The  study  of  the  Talmud  has  even  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  non-Jewish  scholars;  and  it  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  curricula  of  universities. 

The  external  history  of  the  Talmud  reflects  in 
part  the  history  of  Judaism  persisting  in  a world 
of  hostility  and  persecution.  Almost  at  the  very 
time  that  the  Babylonian  saboraim  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  redaction  of  the  Talmud,  the  em- 
peror Justinian  issued  his  edict  against  the  abolition 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  service 
of  the  Synagogue,  and  also  forbade  the  use  of  the 
(kvTipuai^,  or  traditional  exposition  of  Scripture. 

This  edict,  dictated  by  Christian  zeal 
Edict  and  anti-Jewish  feeling,  was  the  pre- 

of  hide  to  attacks  on  the  Talmud,  con- 

Justinian.  ceived  in  the  same  spirit,  and  be- 
ginning in  the  thirteenth  century  in 
France,  where  Talmudic  study  was  then  flourishing. 
The  charge  against  the  Talmud  brought  by  the  con- 
vert Nicholas  Donin  led  to  the  first  public  disputa- 
tion between  Jews  and  Christians  and  to  the  first 
burning  of  copies  of  the  work  (Paris,  1244).  The 
Talmud  was  likewise  the  subject  of  a disputation  at 
Barcelona  in  12G3  between  DIoscs  ben  Nahman  and 
Pablo  Christlani.  In  this  controversy  Nahmanides 
asserted  that  the  haggadic  portions  of  the  Talmud 
were  merely  “sermones,”  and  therefore  devoid  of 
binding  force;  so  that  proofs  deduced  from  them  in 
support  of  Christian  dogmas  were  invalid,  even  in 
case  they  were  correct.  This  same  Pablo  Christiani 
made  an  attack  on  the  Talmud  which  resulted  in  a 
papal  bull  against  it  and  in  the  first  censorship, 
which  was  undertaken  at  Barcelona  by  a commis- 
sion of  Dominicans,  who  ordered  the  cancelation  of 
passages  reprehensible  from  a Christian  point  of 
view  (1264).  At  the  disputation  of  Tortosa  in  1413, 
Geronimo  dc  Santa  Fe  brought  forward  a number 
of  accusations,  including  the  fateful  assertion  that 
the  condemnations  of  pagans  and  apostates  found 
in  the  Talmud  referred  in  reality  to  Christians. 
Two  years  later.  Pope  Martin  V.,  w’ho  had  con- 
vened this  disputation,  issued  a bull  (which  was 
destined,  however,  to  remain  inoperative)  forbidding 
the  Jews  to  read  the  Talmud,  and  ordering  the  de- 
struction of  all  copies  of  it.  Far  more  important 
were  the  charges  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  by  the  convert  Johann  Pfeflerkorn, 
the  agent  of  the  Dominicans.  The  result  of  these 
accusations  w'as  a struggle  in  which  the  emperor  and 
the  pope  acted  as  judges,  the  advocate  of  the  Jews 
being  Johann  Reuchlin,  who  was  opposed  by  the 


obscurantists  and  the  humanists;  and  this  contro- 
versy, which  was  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by 
means  of  pamphlets,  became  the  precursor  of  the 
Reformation.  An  unexpected  result  of  this  affair 
W’as  the  complete  printed  edition  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  issued  in  1520  by  Daniel  Bomberg  at  Ven- 
ice, under  the  protection  of  a papal  privilege. 
Three  years  later,  in  1523,  Bomberg  published  the 
first  edition  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  After 
thirty  years  the  Vatican,  which  had  first  permitted 
the  Talmud  to  appear  in  print,  undertook  a cam- 
paign of  destruction  against  it.  On  New-Year’s 
Day  (Sept.  9),  1553,  the  copies  of  the  Talmud  which 
had  been  confiscated  in  compliance  with  a decree  of 
the  Inquisition  were  burned  at  Rome;  and  similar 
burnings  took  place  in  other  Italian  cities,  as  at 
Cremona  in  1559.  The  Censouship  of  the  Talmud 
and  other  Hebrew  works  w'as  introduced  by  a papal 
bull  issued  in  1554;  five  years  later  the  Talmud 
was  included  in  the  first  Index  Expurgatorius;  and 
Pope  Pius  IV.  commanded,  in  1565,  that  the  Tal- 
mud be  deprived  of  its  very  name.  The  first  edition 
of  the  expurgated  Talmud,  on  which  most  subse- 
quent editions  w'ere  based,  appeared  at  Basel  (1578- 
1581)  with  the  omission  of  the  entire  treatise  of 
‘ Abodah  Zarah  and  of  passages  considered  inimical  to 
Christianity,  together  with  modifications  of  certain 
phrases.  A fresh  attack  on  the  Talmud  was  de- 
creed by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  (1575-85),  and  in 
1593  Clement  VIII.  renewed  the  old  interdiction 
against  reading  or  ow'iiing  it.  The  increasing 
study  of  the  Talmud  in  Poland  led  to  the  issue  of  a 
complete  edition  (Cracow',  1602-5),  with  a restora- 
tion of  the  original  text;  an  edition  containing, 
so  far  as  know’n,  only  two  treatises  had  previously 
been  published  at  Lublin  (1559-76). 
Attacks  on  In  1707  some  copies  of  the  Talmud 
the  were  confiscated  in  the  province  of 

Talmud.  Brandenburg,  but  were  restored  to 
their  owners  by  command  of  Freder- 
ick, the  first  king  of  Prussia.  Tlie  last  attack  on 
the  Talmud  took  place  in  Poland  in  1757,  when 
Bishop  Dembowski,  at  the  instance  of  the  Frankists, 
convened  a public  disputation  at  Kameuetz-Podolsk, 
and  ordered  all  copies  of  the  work  found  in  his 
bishopric  to  be  confiscated  and  burned  by  the  hang- 
man. 

The  external  history  of  the  Talmud  includes  also 
the  literary  attacks  made  upon  it  by  Christian 
theologians  after  the  Reformation,  since  these  on- 
slaughts on  Judaism  were  directed  primarily  against 
that  work,  even  though  it  was  made  a subject  of 
study  by  the  Christian  theologians  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  1830,  during 
a debate  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Peers  regard- 
ing state  recognition  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Admiral 
Verhuell  declared  himself  unable  to  forgive  the 
Jews  W'hom  he  had  met  during  his  travels  through- 
out the  world  either  for  tlieir  refusal  to  recognize 
Jesus  as  the  jMessiah  or  for  their  possession  of  the 
Talmud.  In  the  same  year  the  Abbe  Ciii.xrtni 
published  at  Paris  a voluminous  w'ork  entitled 
“Theorie  du  Judaisme,”  in  which  he  announced  a 
translation  of  the  Talmud,  advocatifig  for  the  first 
time  a version  which  should  make  the  work  gener- 
ally accessible,  and  thus  serve  for  attacks  on  Juda- 
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ism.  In  a like  spirit  modern  anti-Semitic  agitators 
have  urged  tliat  a translation  be  made ; and  this  de- 
mand has  even  been  brought  before  legislative 
bodies,  as  in  Vienna.  The  Talmud  and  the  “Tal- 
mud Jew  ” thus  became  objects  of  anti-Semitic  at- 
tacks, although,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  de- 
fended by  many  Christian  students  of  the  Talmud. 

In  consequence  of  the  checkered  fortunes  of  the 
Talmud,  manuscripts  of  it  are  e.xtremely  rare;  and 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  is  found  entire  only  in  a 
Munich  code.x  (Hebrew  MS.  No.  95),  completed  in 
1369,  while  a Florentine  manuscript  containing  sev- 
eral treatises  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  orders  dates 
from  the  year  1176.  A number  of  Talmudic  codices 
containing  one  or  more  tractates  are  extant  in 
Rome,  Oxford,  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  New  York, 
while  the  treatise  Sanhedrin,  from  Reuchlin’s  library, 
is  in  the  grand-ducal  library  at  Carlsruhe.  In  the 
introduction  to  vols.  i.,  iv.,  viii.,  ix.,  and  xi.  of  his 
“ Dikdidje  Soferim,  Variie  Lectiones  in  Mischnam  et 
in  Talmud  Babylonicum,”  which  contains  a mass 
of  critical  material  bearing  on  the  text  of  Babli,  N. 
Rabbinovicz  has  described  all  the  manuscripts  of 
this  Talmud  known  to  him,  and  has  collated  the 
Munich  manuscript  with  the  printed  editions,  besides 
giving  in  his  running  notes  a great  number  of  read- 
ings collected  with  much  skill  and  learning  from 
other  manuscripts  and  various  ancient  sources.  Of 
this  work,  wiiich  is  indispensable  for  the  study  of 
the  Talmud,  Rabbinovicz  himself  published  fifteen 
volumes  (Munich,  1868-86),  containing  the  treatises 
of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  orders,  as  well  as 
two  treatises  (Zebahim  and  Menahot)  of  the  fifth 
order.  The  sixteenth  volume  (Hullin)  was  pub- 
lished posthumously  (completed  by  Ehrentreu, 
Przemysl,  1897).  Of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  only 
one  codex,  now  at  Leyden,  has  been  preserved,  this 
being  one  of  tlie  manuscripts  used  for  the  ediiio 
princeps.  Excepting  this  codex,  only  fragments 
and  single  treatises  are  extant.  Recently  (1904) 
Lunez  discovered  a portion  of  Yerushalmi  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  and  Ratner  has  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  histoiy  of  the  text  in  his  scholia 
on  Yerushalmi  (“Sefer  Ahabat  Ziyyon  we-Yeru- 
shalayim”),  of  which  three  volumes  have  thus  far 
appeared,  comprising  Berakot,  Shabbat,  Terumot, 
and  Hallah  (Wilna,  1901,  1902,  1904). 

The  first  edition  of  Babli  (1520) was  preceded  by 
a series  of  editions,  some  of  them  no  longer  extant, 
of  single  treatises  published  at  Soncino  and  Pesaro 
b}'  the  Soncinos.  The  first  to  appear  was  Berakot 
(1488);  this  was  followed  by  the  twenty-three 
other  tractates  w’hich,  according  to 
Early  Gershon  Soncino,  were  regularly  stud- 

Editions.  ied  in  the  yeshibot.  The  first  edition 
by  Bomberg  was  followed  by  twm 
more  (1531,  1548),  wdiile  another  was  published  at 
Venice  by  Giustiuiani  (1546-51),  who  added  to  Bom- 
berg’s  supplements  (such  as  Rashi  and  the  Tosafot, 
which  later  w'ere  invariably  appended  to  tlie  text) 
other  useful  marginal  glosses,  including  references 
to  Biblical  quotations  and  to  parallel  passages  of 
the  Talmud  as  w’ell  as  to  the  ritual  codices.  At  Sab- 
bionetta  in  1553,  Joshua  Boaz  (d.  1557),  the  author 
of  these  marginalia,  which  subsequently  were  added 
to  all  editions  of  the  Talmud,  undertook  a new'  and 


magnificent  edition  of  the  Talmud.  Only  a few 
treatises  were  completed,  however;  for  the  papal 
bull  issued  against  the  Talmud  in  the  same  year 
interrupted  the  work.  As  a result  of  the  burning 
of  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Talmud  in  Italy,  Jo- 
seph Jabez  published  a large  number  of  treatises 
at  Salouica  (1563  et  seq.)  and  Constantinople  (1583 
ei  seq.).  The  mutilated  Basel  edition  (1578-81)  and 
the  tw'o  editions  which  first  appeared  in  Poland  have 
been  mentioned  above.  The  first  Cracow  edition 
(1602-5)  was  followed  by  a second  (1616-20);  while 
the  first  Lublin  edition  (1559  et  seq.),  which  was  in- 
complete, was  followed  by  one  giving  the  entire 
text  (1617-39);  this  was  adopted  for  the  Amster- 
dam edition  (1644-48),  the  partial  basis  of  the  edi- 
tion of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  (1697-99).  Many 
useful  addenda  w'cre  made  to  the  second  Amsterdam 
edition  (1714-19),  which  was  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting lawsuit,  and  which  was  completed  bj'  the 
edition  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  (1720-22).  This 
latter  text  has  served  as  the  basis  of  almost  all  the 
subsequent  editions.  Of  these  the  most  important 
are:  Prague,  1728-39;  Berlin  and  Frankfort-on-thc- 
Oder,  1734-39  (earlier  ed.  1715-22);  Amsterdam, 
1752-65;  Sulzbach,  1755-03,1706-70;  Vienna,  1791- 
1797,  1806-11,  1830-33,  1840-49,  1860-73;  Dyhcrn- 
furth,  1800-4,  1816-21;  Slawita,  Russia,  1801-6, 
1808-13,  1817-22;  Prague,  1830-35,  1839-46;  Wilna 
and  Grodno,  1835-54;  Czeruowitz,  1840-49;  Jitomir, 

1858- 64;  Warsaw',  1859-64,  1863-67  et  seq. ; Wilna, 

1859- 66;  Lemberg,  1860-65  cf  .wr?. ; Berlin,  1802-68; 
Stettin,  1862  et  seq.  (incomi)lete).  The  edition  of  the 
Widow  and  Brothers  Romm  at  Wilna  (1886)  is  the 
largest  as  regards  old  and  new'  commentaries,  glosses, 
other  addenda,  and  aids  to  study. 

Tw'o  other  editions  of  Yerushalmi  have  appeared 
in  addition  to  the  editio  princejis  (Venice,  1523  et 
seq.),  which  they  closelj'  follow  in  columniation — 
those  of  Cracow,  1009,  and  Krotoschin,  1866.  A 
complete  edition  with  commentary  appeared  at 
Jitomir  in  1860-67.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of 
Piotrkow  (1898-1900).  There  are  also  editions  of 
single  orders  or  treatises  and  their  commentaries, 
especially  noteworthy  being  Z.  Prankel's  edition  of 
Berakot,  Pe’ah,  and  Demai  (Breslau,  1874-75). 

A critical  edition  of  Babli  has  been  ])roposcd 
repeatedly,  and  a number  of  valuable  contribu- 
tions have  been  made,  especially  in  the  huge  col- 
lections of  variants  by  Rabbinovicz; 

“ Variae  but  so  far  this  work  has  not  even  been 
Lectiones”  begun,  although  mention  should  be 
and  Trans-  made  of  the  interesting  attempt  by  M. 

lations.  Friedmann,  “Kritische  Edition  des 
Traktates  Makkoth,”  in  the  “ Verhand- 
lungen  des  Siebenten  Intcrnationalen  Oiientalisten- 
Congresses,  Semitische  Section,”  pp.  1-78  (Vienna, 
1888).  Here  the  structure  of  the  text  is  indicated 
by  such  external  means  as  different  type,  sections, 
and  punctuation.  The  edition  of  Yerushalmi  an- 
nounced by  Lunez  at  Jerusalem  promises  a text  of 
critical  purity. 

The  earliest  allusion  to  a translation  of  the  Tal- 
mud is  made  by  Abraham  ibn  Daud  in  his  histor- 
ical “ Sefer  ha-Kabbalah  ” (see  Neubauer,  “ ^I.  J.  C.” 
i.  69),  w'ho,  referring  to  Joseph  ibn  Abitur  (second 
half  of  10th  cent.),  says:  “He  is  the  one  who  trans- 
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lated  the  entire  Talmud  into  Arabic  for  the  calif 
Al-Hakim.”  The  tradition  was  therefore  current 
among  the  Jews  of  Spain  in  the  twelfth  centurj^ 
that  Ibn  Abitur  had  translated  the  Talmud  for  this 
ruler  of  Cordova,  who  was  especially  noted  for  his 
large  library,  this  tradition  being  analogous  to  the 
one  current  in  Alexandria  in  antiquity  with  regard 
to  the  first  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible.  No  trace, 
however,  remains  of  Joseph  Abitur’s  translation ; 
and  in  all  probability  he  translated  merely  detached 
portions  for  the  calif,  this  work  giving  rise  to  the  leg- 
end of  his  complete  version.  The  need  of  a translation 
to  render  the  contents  of  the  Talmud  more  generally 
accessible,  began  to  be  felt  by  Christian  theologians 
after  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  Jewish  circles  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  This  gave  rise  to  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Mishnah  which  have  been  noted  else- 
where (see  Jew.  Encyc.  viii.  018,  s.i\  Mishnah). 
In  addition  to  the  complete  translations  mentioned 
there,  single  treatises  of  the  Mishnah  have  been  ren- 
dered into  Latin  and  into  modern  languages,  a sur- 
vey being  given  by  BischofC  in  his  “ Kritische  Ge- 
schichte  der  Thalmud-Uebersetzungen,”  pp.  28-56 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1899).  Twenty  treatises  of 
Yerushalmi  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Blasio 
Ugolino  in  his  “ Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,” 
xvii.  (1755),  XXX.  (1765);  and  the  entire  text  of  this 
Talmud  was  rendered  into  French  by  jMoi'se  Schwab 
(“Le  Talmud  de  Jerusalem,”  11  vols.,  Paris,  1871- 
1889).  The  translation  by  Wiinsche  of  the  hag- 
gadic  portions  of  Yerushalmi  has  already  been  men- 
tioned; and  an  account  of  the  translations  of  single 
portions  is  given  by  Bi.schofl;  (l.c.  pp.  59  et  seq.).  In 
1896  L.  Goldschmidt  began  the  translation  of  a Ger- 
man version  of  Babli,  together  with  the  text  of 
Bomberg's  first  edition;  and  a number  of  volumes 
have  already  appeared  (Berlin,  1898  et  seq.).  The 
insufficiency  of  this  work  apparently  corresponds  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  issued.  In  the  same 
year  M.  L.  Bodkinson  undertook  an  abridged  transla- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  into  English,  of  which 
seven  volumes  aiipeared  before  the  translator’s  death 
(1904);  Kodkinson’s  point  of  view  was  (juite  un- 
scholarly.  Of  translations  of  single  treatises  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  (see  BischolT,  l.c.  pp. 
68-76):  Earlier  Latin  translations;  Ugolino,  Ze- 
bahim,  IMenahot  (in  “Thesaurus  Antiquitatum 
Sacrarum.”  xix.).  Sanhedrin  {ib.  xxv.);  G.  E. 
Edzard,  Berakot  (Hamburg,  1713);  F.  B.  Dachs, 
Sukkah  (Utrecht,  1726).  Noteworthy  among  the 
Jewish  translators  of  the  Talmud  are  IVI.  Eawicz 
(Megillah.  1863;  Bosh  ha-Shanali,  1886;  Sanhedrin, 
1892;  Ketubot,  1897);  E.  M.  Pinner  (Berakot,  1842, 
designed  as  the  first  volume  of  a translation  of  the 
entire  Talmud);  D.  O.  Straschun  (Ta‘anit,  1883); 
and  Sammter  (Baba  Mezi‘a,  1876).  Their  transla- 
tions are  entirely  in  German.  Translations  pub- 
lished by  Christian  scholars  in  the  nineteenth 
century : F.  C.  Ewald  (a  baptized  Jew),  ‘Abodah 
Zarah  (Nuremberg,  1856);  in  1831  the  Abbe  Chiarini, 
mentioned  above,  published  a French  translation  of 
Berakot;  and  in  1891  A.  W.  Streane  prepared  an 
English  translation  of  Hagigah.  A French  version 
of  several  treatises  is  included  in  J.  M.  Babbino- 
vicz’s  works  “Legislation  Civile  du  Talmud”  (5 
vols.,  Paris,  1873-79)  and  “Legislation  Criminelle 


du  Talmud”  {ib.  1876),  while  Wlinsche’s  translation 
of  the  haggadic  portions  of  Babli  (1886-89)  has  been 
mentioned  above. 

To  gain  a comprehensive  view  of  the  Talmud  it 
must  be  considered  as  a historical  factor  in  Judaism 
as  well  as  a literary  production.  In  the  latter  aspect 
it  is  unique  among  the  great  masterpieces  of  the 
literatures  of  the  world.  In  form  a commentaiy,  it 
became  an  encyclopedia  of  Jewish  faith  and  scholar- 
ship, comprising  whatsoever  the  greatest  represent- 
atives of  Judaism  in  Palestine  and  in  Babylon  had 
regarded  as  objects  of  study  and  investigation  and 
of  teaching  and  learning,  during  the  three  centuries 
which  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Mish- 
nah to  the  completion  of  the  Talmud  itself.  When 
the  Mishnah,  with  the  many  ancient  traditions  to 
which  it  had  given  rise  since  the  latter  centuries  of 
the  Second  Temple,  was  incorporated  into  the  Tal- 
mud as  its  text-book,  the  Talmud  became  a record 
of  the  entire  epoch  which  was  represented  by  the 
Jewish  schools  of  Palestine  and  Babylon,  and  which 
served  as  a stage  of  transition  from  the  Biblical 
period  to  the  later  aspect  of  Judaism.  Although 
the  Talmud  is  an  academic  product  and  may  be 
characterized  in  the  main  as  a report 

Function  (frequently  with  the  accuracy  of  min- 
in  utes)  of  the  discussions  of  the  schools, 

Judaism,  it  also  sheds  a flood  of  light  on  the 
culture  of  the  peojile  outside  the  acad- 
emies. The  interrelation  between  the  schools  and 
daily  life,  and  the  fact  that  neither  teachers  nor 
pupils  stood  aloof  from  that  life,  but  took  part  in  it 
as  judges,  instructors,  and  expounders  of  the  Law, 
caused  the  Talmud  to  represent  even  non-.scholastic 
affairs  with  an  abundance  of  minute  details,  and 
made  it  an  important  source  for  tlie  history  of  civil- 
ization. Since,  moreover,  the  religious  law  of  the 
Jews  dealt  with  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  the 
Talmud  discusses  the  most  varied  branches  of  hu- 
man knowledge — astronomy  and  medicine,  mathe- 
matics and  law,  anatom}'  and  botany— thus  furnish- 
ing valuable  data  for  the  history  of  science  also. 

The  Talmud,  furthermore,  is  unique  from  the 
point  of  view  of  literary  history  as  being  a product 
of  literature  based  on  oral  tradition  and  yet  sum- 
marizing the  literature  of  an  entire  epoch.  A.side 
fi'om  it,  those  to  whose  united  efforts  it  may  be 
ascribed  have  left  no  trace  of  intellectual  activity. 
Though  anonymous  itself,  the  Talmud,  like  other 
products  of  tannaitic  and  amoraic  literature,  cites 
the  names  of  many  authors  of  sayings  because  it 
was  a universal  practi.se  to  memoilze  the  name  of 
the  author  together  with  the  saying.  Many  of  these 
scholars  are  credited  with  only  a few  sentences  or 
with  even  but  one,  while  to  others  are  ascribed 
many  hundreds  of  aphorisms,  teachings,  questions, 
and  answers;  and  the  representatives  of  Jewish 
tradition  of  those  centuries,  the  Tannaim  and  the 
Amoraim,  received  an  abundant  compensation  for 
their  renunciation  of  the  fame  of  authorship  when 
tradition  preserved  their  names  together  with  their 
various  expositions,  and  thus  rescued  even  the  least 
of  them  from  oblivion.  The  peculiar  form  of  the 
Talmud  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  individual  sayings  and  discussions  on 
them,  this  circumstance  being  a result  of  its  origin: 
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tlie  fact  that  it  sought  especially  to  preserve  the 
oral  tradition  and  the  transactions  of  the  academies 
allowed  the  introduction  only  of  the  single  sentences 
which  represented  the  contributions  of  the  teachers 
and  scholars  to  the  discussions.  The  preservation 
of  the  names  of  the  authors  of  these  apothegms, 
and  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussions,  trans- 
actions, and  disputations  renders  the  Talmud  the 
most  important,  and  in  manj’  respects  the  only, 
source  for  the  period  of  which  it  is  the  produet.  The 
sequence  of  generations  which  constitute  the  frame- 
work of  the  history  of  the  Tannaim  and  Amoraim 
may  be  determined  from  the  allusions  contained  in 
the  Talmud,  from  the  anecdotes  and  stories  of  the 
academies,  and  from  other  valuable  literary  material, 
which  exhibit  the  historical  conditions,  events,  and 
personages  of  the  time,  not  excepting  cases  in  which 
the  faets  have  been  elothed  in  the  garb  of  legend  or 
myth.  Although  it  was  undertaken  with  no  dis- 
tinctly literary  ])urpose.  it  contains,  especially  in  its 
haggadic  portions,  many  passages  which  are  note- 
worthy as  literature,  and  which  for  many  centuries 
were  the  sole  repositories  of  Jewish  poetry. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Talmud  as  a work 
of  literature,  it  exercised  a twofold  influence  as  a 
historical  factor  in  the  history  of  Ju- 
Its  daism  and  its  followers,  not  only  in 
Authority,  regard  to  the  guidance  and  formula- 
tion of  religious  life  and  thought,  but 
also  with  respect  to  theawakening  and  development 
of  intellectual  activity.  As  a document  of  religion 
the  Talmud  acquired  that  authority  which  was  due 
to  it  as  the  written  embodiment  of  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion, and  it  fulfilled  the  task  which  the  men  of  the 
Great  Assembly  set  for  the  represcritatives  of  the 
tradition  when  they  said,  “Make  a hedge  for  the 
Torah”  (Ab.  i.  2).  Those  who  professed  Judaism 
felt  no  doubt  that  the  Talmud  was  e(iual  to  the 
Bible  as  a source  of  instruction  and  decision  in 
problems  of  religion,  and  every  effort  to  set  forth 
religious  teachings  and  duties  was  based  on  it;  so 
that  even  the  great  systematic  treatise  of  jVIaimon- 
ides,  which  was  intended  to  supersede  the  Talmud, 
only  led  to  a more  thorough  study  of  it.  In  like 
manner,  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  of  Joseph  Caro,  which 
achieved  greater  practical  results  than  the  Mishneh 
Torah,  of  Maimonides,  owed  its  authorit}'  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  recognized  as  the  most  convenient  codi- 
tication  of  the  teachings  of  the  Talmud ; while  the 
treatises  on  the  philosophy  of  religion  which  strove 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Saadia  to  harmonize  the 
truths  of  Judaism  with  the  results  Of  independent 
thinking  referred  in  all  possible  cases  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Talmud,  upon  which  they  covdd  easily 
draw  for  a confirmation  of  their  theses  and  argu- 
ments. The  wealth  of  moral  instruction  contained 
in  the  Talmud  exercised  a profound  infiuence  upon 
the  ethics  and  ideals  of  Judaism.  Despite  all  this, 
however,  the  authority  enjoyed  by  it  did  not  lessen 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  which  continued  to  ex- 
ercise its  influence  as  the  primal  source  of  religious 
and  ethical  instruction  and  edification  even  while 
the  Talmud  ruled  supreme  over  religious  practise, 
preserving  and  fostering  in  the  Diaspora,  for  many 
centuries  and  under  most  unfavorable  external  con- 
ditions, the  spirit  of  deep  religion  and  strict  morality. 


The  history  of  Jewish  literature  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Talmud  has  been  a witness  to  its  im- 
portance in  awakening  and  stimulating  intellectual 
activity  among  the  Jews.  The  Talmud  has  been 
made  the  subject  or  the  starting-point  of  a large 
portion  of  this  widely  ramified  literature,  which 
has  been  the  product  of  the  intellectual  activity  in- 
duced by  its  study,  and  to  which  both  scholars  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  word  and  also  a large 
number  of  the  studious  Jewish  laity  have  contrib- 
uted. The  same  faculties  which  had  been  exercised 
in  the  composition  of  the  Talmud  were  requisite 
also  for  the  study  of  it ; the  Talmud  therefore  had 
an  exceedingly  stimulating  infiuence  upon  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  Jewi.sh  people,  which  were 
then  directed  toward  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  the  study  of  the 
Talmud  gradually  becamea  religious  duty,  and  thus 
develojied  into  an  intellectual  activity  having  no 
ulterior  object  in  view.  Consequently  it  formed  a 
model  of  study  for  the  sake  of  study. 

The  Talmud  has  not  yet  entirely  lost  its  twofold 
importance  as  a historical  factor  within  Judaism, 
despite  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  century.  For  the  majority  of  Jews  it  is  still 
the  supreme  authority  in  religion ; and,  as  noted 
above,  although  it  is  rarely  an  object  of  study  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  assimilated  modern  cul- 
ture, it  is  still  a subject  of  investigation  for  Jewish 
learning,  as  a product  of  Judaism  which  yet  exerts 
an  infiuence  second  in  importance  onlj'  to  the  Bible. 

The  following  works  of  traditional  literature  not 
belonging  to  the  Talmud  have  been  included  in 
the  editions  of  Babli : Auot  Dp;-BABni  Natan  ; De- 
KEK  EuEZ  RaBBAII;  DeKEK  ErEZ  ZcTA;  KaLLAII; 
Semahot;  SOEERUr. 

Biblioorapiiv  ; The  manuscripts,  editions,  and  translations 
liave  lieen  discussed  in  the  article.  For  an  introduction  to  the 
Talmud  the  follovvinR  works  may  be  mentioned  in  addition 
to  the  general  ones  on  Jewish  liistory:  Weiss,  Dar,  iii.;  Ha- 
levy,  />)/■()£  hn-Iiishoiiiin,  ii.,  Franktort-on-the-Main,  1901: 
H.  L.  Strack,  Einlcituinj  in  den  Talimid,  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  189t 
(covers  tlie  Mishnali  also  and  contains  an  extensive  bibliogra- 
phy of  the  Talmud):  M.  Mielziner,  rntrodi/ction  to  the  Tal- 
)nHd.  Cincinnati  (also  gives  good  bibliograi)hy  of  the  Talmud ; 
the  second  part  of  this  work  contains  a clear  discussion  of  the 
hermeneutics  and  the  methodology  of  the  Talmud).  On  the 
Palestinian  Talmud:  Z.  Frankel,  Meho,  Breslau,  1870;  J. 
Wiener,  Gih'at  Ycriixhalaiiim,  Vienna,  1K72  (reprinted  from 
Ha-Shahar);  A.  (leiger.  Die  Jcruxalcinischc  Gemam,  in 
his  Jilii'.  Zeif.  1870,  pp.  278-806  (comp.  Mondtsxchr'ift,  1871, 
pp.  120-137):  I.  Lewy,  Interpretation  des  Knten  Ahxchnitts 
des  Paiiixtlnisehcn  2'alnnid-Trahtates  Ncxikin,  in  Brex- 
iauer  Jnhrexheric.ht,  189.5,  pp.  1-19.  On  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud: Z.  Frankel,  BcitrUge  zur  Kiideitntm  in  den  Talmud, 
in  Monatxxchrift,  1861,  pp.  168-194, 20.5-212,  2.58-272 : N.  Briill, 
Die  Entxtehu)ifix<jcxchiclde  dex  Balujlanixchen  2’almidx  alx 
Sehriftwerkcx,  in  his  Jahrh.  1876,  ii.  1-123.  On  the  earlier 
works  introductory  to  the  Talmud  : .1.  H.  Weiss,  in  Bet  Tal- 
mud, i.,  ii.,  Vienna,  1881,  1882;  Samuel  b.  Hoplini,  3Iadkhal 
ila'al-Talmud  (=" Introduction  to  the  Talmud”:  this  is 
the  earliest  work  bearing  the  titie  and  is  known  only  through 
a quotation  in  the  lexicon  of  Ibn  Janah,  .s.t’.  tt’tt):  Samuel 
ha-Nagid,  Meho  lia-Talmud  (forming  an  appendix  to  the 
first  volume  of  modern  editions  of  the  Talmud);  Josepli  ibn 
‘Aknin,  an  introduction  to  the  Talmud  (Hebr.  transl.  from  the 
Arabic),  edited  in  the  Juhelschrift  dex  Brcslaucr  Semi- 
narx  zum  Siclizigoi  Gchurtstage  Frankclx,  1871.  For 
other  works  on  the  subject  see  Talmud  HEnMENEUTics ; a 
list  is  given  in  Jellinek,  IsonDcsha-Kelalim,  Vienna,  1878. 
General  articles  on  the  Talmud"  in  reviews  and  encyclopedias : 
Emil  Deutsch,  in  Quarterly  lieview,  1867,  frequently  re- 
printed and  translated  ; J.  Berenbourg,  in  Lichtenberg’s  En- 
cj/clnpedie  des  Sciences  Religieuscs,  1882,  xii.  1(X)7-1036;  Ar- 
sene  Darmesteter,  in  R.  E. ./.  xviii.  lActex  et  Conferences, 
pp.  ccelxxxi.-dcxlii.);  S.  Schechter,  in  Hastiiig.s.  Diet.  Bihlc, 
extra  vol,.  1904,  pp.  o7-()6:  E.  Bischoff,  Talmud-Katechixmvx, 
Leipsic,  1904.  On  tlie  literature  of  the  Talmud  commentaries 
see  TAi.MfD  Commentaries.  On  grammatical  and  lexico- 
graphical aids  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud  see  Jew.  Encyc.  vi. 
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80,  s.i’.  Grammar,  Hebrew,  and  ih.  iv.  .580-585,  n.v.  Diction- 
aries. Hebrew.  On  the  terminology  of  the  Talmud  see, 
in  addition  to  the  woi  ks  on  Talmudic  methodology : A. 
Stein,  TaliniuUncJic  I'cnniiioloiiic,  Alphahctinvh  Geurdnct, 
Prague,  1809 : W.  lisuAmT.  DU  Excgetlxidie  Tr.nniiioloiiic  tier 
JddUchcn  Traditii)nsUttr,ratui’:  part  i..  Die  Itdndexeue- 
tUche  TermiiioUiyic  der  Tainiaitm,  Leipsie,  18il9  (original 
title.  Die  Aelti'ntc  Termimthmie  der  Jildmdien  Scliriflniix- 
Iciiuiiti);  part  ii..  Die  liihei-  uiid  TrafUtUmscxeuelinclie 
Terininolouie  der  Amorder,  ih.  1905. 

W.  B. 

TALMUD  COMMENTARIES:  Tlie  coiiinieii- 
taries  on  the  Talmud  constitute  only  a small  part  of 
lialidiic  literature  in  comparison  with  the  rcsponsa 
literature  and  the  commentaries  on  the  codices.  At 
the  time  when  the  Talmud  was  concluded  the  tra- 
ditional literature  was  still  so  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  scholars  that  there  was  no  need  of  writing  Tal- 
mudic commentaries,  nor  were  such  works  under- 
taken in  the  first  period  of  the  gaonatc.  Paltni  Gaon 
(c.  840)  was  the  first  who  in  his  responsa  offered  verbal 
and  te.xtual  comments  on  the  Talmud.  Zemah  b. 
Paltoi  (c.  872)  paraphrased  and  explained  the  passages 
which  he  quoted;  and  he  composed,  asanaid  to  the 
study  of  the  Talmud,  a lexicon  which  Abraham 
Zacuto  consulted  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Saadia 
Gaon  is  said  to  have  composed  commentaries  on  the 
Talmud,  aside  from  his  Arabic  com- 
Earliest  mentaries  on  the  Jlishnali  (Benjacob, 
Attempts.  “Ozar  ha-Sefarim,”  p.  181,  No.  43Q). 

According  to  tlie  Karaite  Solomon  b. 
Jeroham,  a commentary  on  Yeruslialmi  by  Eidiraim 
b.  Jacob  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Saadia,  al- 
though this  is  highly  improhable  (Pinsker,  “Lik- 
kute  Kadmoniyyot,”  Supplement,  p.  4;  Poznanski, 
in  “Kaufmaun  Gedenkbuch,”  p.  182). 

The  last  three  great  geouim,  Sherira,  Hai,  and 
Samuel  b.  Hofni,  did  much  in  this  field.  Most  of 
Sherira’s  comments  rvere  explanations  of  difficult 
terms.  Many  of  these  are  quoted  by  Abu  al-Walid 
(Bacher,  “Leben  und  AVerke  des  Abulwalid  Mcr- 
wun  ibn  Ganah,  ” etc.,  p.  85).  It  appears  from  the 
quotations  in  the  “ ‘Aruk  ” that  Hai  Gaon  wrote 
commentaries  on  at  least  eleven  treatises  (Kohiit, 
“Aruch  Completum,”  xiii.  et  seq.).  Abu  al-AValid 
quotes  Hai’s  commentary  on  Sliabbat  (Bacher,  l.e. 
p.  87).  In  the  eleventh  century  commentaries  on 
the  Talmud  were  composed  not  only  in  Babylon  but 
also  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  Germany.  In  the  first 
half  of  that  century  Nissim  b.  Jacob,  of  Kairwan  in 
northern  Africa,  composed  his“Kitab  Miftah  Ma- 
ghalik  al-Talmud  ” (Hebr.  title,  “SeferMafteah  iMan- 
‘ule  ha-Talmud  ” = “ Key  to  the  Locks  of  the  Tal- 
mud”), a commentary  in  which  he  cxiilains  difficult 
passages  by  references  to  parallel  ones  and  occa- 
sionally to  Yeruslialmi  also.  The  work  of  Hananeel 
b.  Hushiel  corresponds  more  to  a commentary  in  the 
exact  sense  of  the  term.  He  sums  up  the  Talmudic 
discussions,  perhaps  in  order  to  facilitate  the  halakic 
decision,  devoting  his  attention  principally  to  deter- 
mining the  correct  text  of  the  Talmud.  The  first 
teachers  in  Spain,  Enoch  ben  Dloses,  Joseph  ibn 
Abitur,  Isaac  ibn  Ghayyat,  and  Isaac  Albargcloni, 
are  also  known  to  have  composed  commentaries  on 
the  Talmud  (Weiss.  "‘Dor,”  iv.  276  ct  seq.).  Nah- 
mani  quotes  Talmudic  comments  from  a rvork  by 
Samuel  ha  Nagid  (Benjacob,  l.c.  No.  481).  Accord- 
ing to  a not  entirely  authenticated  statement  {ib. 
No.  247),  the  famous  exegete  Abraham  ibn  Ezra 


composed  a commentary  on  the  treatise  Kiddu- 
shin.  In  Germany,  Gcr.shom  b.  Judah  engaged  in 
similar  labors,  though  his  commentaries  have  come 
to  light  only  in  the  last  centur}':  they  ajipear  to 
have  been  the  chief  sources  used  by  Bashi  (1040- 
1105),  the  greatest  commentator  of  the  Talmud. 
Although  Bashi  drew  upon  all  his  predecessors,  yet 
his  originality  in  using  the  material  offered  by  them 
has  always  been  admired.  His  commentaries,  in 
turn,  became  the  basis  of  the  work 

Rashi.  of  his  [iiipils  and  suceessors,  whocom- 
liosed  a large  number  of  siiiqilemen- 
tary  works  that  were  partly  in  emendation  and 
partly  in  exiilanation  of  Kashi’s,  and  are  known 
under  the  title  “ tosafot.  ” These  works  were  printed 
together  with  Basin’s  commentaries  in  the  first  edi- 
tions of  single  Talmud  trcati.ses,  and  then  in  the 
collective  editions.  The  tosafot  included  in  the 
present  editions  are  taken  from  various  collcetions. 
There  are  tosafot  of  Sens,  tosafot  of  Evreux,  tosa- 
fot of  Touques,  etc.  (Winter  and  Wlinsche,  “Die 
Jl’idische  Litteratur,”  ii.  465).  Instead  of  the  simple, 
strictly  logical  method  of  cxegesi.s  a dialectic  metliod 
showing  great  acuimm  is  freipienlly  enqiloyed 
in  the  tosafot.  Originating  in  the  German  and 
French  schools,  and  thence  adopted  by  the  Spanish 
and  Arabic,  it  found  in  the  following  centuries  (13th 
to  15th)  brilliant  representatives  in  .Moses  b.  Nahman, 
Solomon  ben  Adrct,  and  others  in  Spain,  as  well  as 
in  various  scholars  in  Turkey,  although  the  Oriental 
Jews  generally  followed  the  simple  method  of  Tal- 
mud study.  The  commentators  an;  ctilled  “risho- 
nim”  (elders)  down  to  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and 
subseipiently  “aharonim  ” (juniors). 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  hair-splitting  dialec- 
tic study  of  the  Talmud  known  as  the  Pii.ri'i,  came 
to  the  fore.  The  method  called  “ hilluk,”  originating 
ill  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  claimed  chief  atten- 
tion, especially  through  the  influcnceof  Jacob  Pom.ak 
of  Poland,  that  country  becoming  in  the  course  of 
the  century  the  priiicijial  center  of  the  study  of  the 
Talmud.  Special  rules  were  formulated  for  com- 
posing the  hilluldm  (Jellinek,  in  Keller’s  “Bik- 
kurim,”  i.  3).  It  is  freiiuentlj'  inti- 

Method  mated  in  subsequent  pilpulistic  works 
of  that  the  author  himself  regards  his 
Hillukim.  expositions  as  artificial,  though  he 
believes  them  to  contain  a grain  of 
truth.  This  method  still  dominates  to  some  extent 
the  study  of  the  Talmud  in  the  eastern  countries  of 
Europe.  But  Jewish  science  demands  a scientific 
treatment  of  the  Talmud — an  examination  of  its 
sources  and  iiarallcl  passages  from  a historical, 
archeological,  and  philological  jioint  of  view,  a 
methodical  analysis  of  its  text,  and  a comparative 
study  of  it  by  the  side  of  other  monuments  of 
antiquity. 

The  Palestinian  Talmud  was  studied  much  less 
than  the  Babylonian,  although  occasional  comments 
on  Yeruslialmi  are  found  in  Alfasi  and  other  earlier 
authorities,  especially  in  the  commentary  of  Samson 
of  Sens  on  the  mislmaic  order  Zera'im.  The  first 
connected  commentary  on  many  treatises  of  Ycru- 
shalmi  was  composed  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
B.  Joshua  Benveniste,  who  had  at  hand  B.  Solomon 
Sirillo’s  commentary  on  certain  treatises.  Elijah 
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Fulda  commentated  in  1710  the  order  Zera'im  and 
part  of  the  order  Nezikiu.  The  greater  part  of 
Yerushalmi  was  edited  about  the  mid- 
Palestinian  die  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Men- 
Talmud.  delssohn’s  teacher  David  Frankel;  and 
a complete  commentary  was  writ- 
ten by  Moses  IMargolioth.  Noteworthy  as  com- 
mentators in  the  nineteenth  century  are  Nahum 
Trebitsch  and  Zacharias  Frankel. 

The  commentaries  on  Babli  may  be  divided  into: 
(1)  “ perushim,”  running  commentaiies  accompany- 
ing the  text;  (2)  “ tosafot  ” (additions),  glosses  on 
Basin’s  commentary;  (3)  ’‘hiddushim”  (novelise), 
explicit  comments  on  certain  passages  of  the  Talmud 
text;  and  (4)  “haggahot,  ” or  marginal  glosses.  As 
appears  from  the  following  chronological  list,  the 
treatises  Seder  Mo'ed,  Nashim,  and  Hullin,  which 
deal  particularly  with  the  religious  life  and  which 
Avere  therefore  made  special  subjects  of  study  and 
instruction,  were  most  frequentlj'  commentated, 
while  the  Seder  Kodashlm  is  less  often  made  the 
subject  of  comment.  In  the  subjoined  list  only  the 
edited  commentaries  are  enumerated,  no  note  being 
taken  of  treatises  on  which  there  are  no  commen- 
taries. The  letter  “ W ” indicates  the  Wi]na(  Widow 
& Brothers  Bomm)  Talmud  edition  of  1886. 

CnnoNOi.OGiCAn  List  op  Co.mmentatoks  on  Both 
Talmudi.m. 

Elevk.nth  Century. 

Nissim  b.  .Jacob  (d.  1040),  Sefer  Mafteah (see  above ; Ber.,  Shab., 
‘Er.),  ed.  I.  Goldenthal,  V'ienna,  1S4~ ; in  W. 

Gersbom  b.  Judah  (d.  1040),  perush  (Ber..  Ta'an.,  B.  B.,  entire 
Seder  Kodasbiin  excepting  Zeb.);  in  W. 

Hananeel  b.  Hushiel  (d.  10.50),  perush  (Seder  Mo'ed,  Seder  Ne- 
zikin  excepting  B.  B.);  in  W. 

Solomon  b.  Isaac  (Rashi),  commentary  on  thirty  treatises;  in 
all  editions. 

Twelfth  to  Fifteenth  Century. 

Samuel  b.  AleiT,  commentary  on  Baba  Batra  from  the  third  sec- 
tion and  on  the  last  section  of  Pesaliim  ; in  all  editions. 
Isaac  b.  Nathan,  commentary  on  Makkot;  in  all  editions,  be- 
ginning with  19b. 

Eiiezer  b.  Nathan,  commentary  on  Nazir;  in  W. 

Jacob  Tam  (d.  IITI),  "ut”.'!  ncD,  on  thirty-one  treatises,  Vienna, 
ISll. 

Isaac  b.  Samuel  of  Dampierre,  tosafot  to  Kiddushin  ; in  W. 
Joseph  ibn  Migash,  hiddushim  (Sheb.,  Salonica,  17.59;  B.  B., 
Amsterdam,  1702). 

Moses  b.  Maimon,  perush  (R.  H.),  Paris,  1S6.5. 

Judah  Sir  Leon  (d.  1224),  tosafot  (Ber.,  in  nit’SvJ’O  nau),  War- 
saw, 1863. 

Samson  of  Sens,  to.safot  (Shab.,  'Er.,  Men.,  in  all  editions; 
Sotah  in  W.). 

Perez,  tosafot  (Bezah,  Ned.,  Naz.,  Sanh.,  Mek.,  Me'i„  in  all  edi- 
tions; B.  k.,  Leghorn,  1819). 

Moses  of  Evreux,  tosafot  (Ber.);  in  all  editions. 

Samuel  of  Evreux,  tosafot  to  Sotah,  ih. 

Samuel  of  Falaise,  tosafot  to  'Abodah  Zarah,  ib. 

Baruch,  tosafot  to  Zebahim,  ih. 

Mei'r  Abulafla  (d.  1244),  nnn  i’  (B.  B.,  Salonica,  1803;  Sanh.,  ih. 
1798). 

Judah  b.  Benj'amin  ha-Rofe,  perush  (Shek.):  in  5V. 

Perahyah  b.  Nissim  (c.  1250),  hiddushim,  in  npn  n'j’j'T!.  Venice, 
1752. 

Isaiah  di  Trani  (c.  12.50),  tosafot  (1.,  B.  K.,  B.  M.,  B.  B.,  'Ab.  Za- 
rah, Niddah,  Shab.,  Hag.;  ii.,  'Er.,  R.  H.,  Yoma,  Suk., 
Meg.,  M.  K.,  Pes.,  Bezah,  Ned.,  Naz.,  Lemberg,  1862 ; 
Ket.,  Git.,  in  5V.). 

Jonah  Gerondi  (d.  1263),  hiddushim  (Sanh.,  in  D'on  CD),  Leg- 
horn, 1801. 

Moses  b.  Nahman  (d.  c.  1270),  hiddushim  (Ber.,  '£r.,Pes.,  M.  K., 
Hag.,  R.  H.,  Suk.,  Ta'an.,  Meg.,  in  I'csi.'.  niaipS,  Sa- 
lonica, 1791 ; Shab.,  in  ncni  liiiN,  Presburg,  1837 ; Yeb., 
Homburg,  1700;  Ket.,  Metz,  1765:  Git,,  Niddah,  in 
mac’  na>an,  Sulzbach,  1762;  B.  B.,  Venice,  1723). 


Tudros  ha-Levi  (d.  1283),  -iican  dsin  ion  the  haggadot),  No- 
vidvor,  1808;  hiddushim  (Meg.,  Yoma,  in  D''’n  CD),  Leg- 
horn, 1801. 

Aaron  ha-Levi  (d.  1293),  hiddushim  (Ket.,  Prague,  1742 ; Bezah, 
in  D'JDiN'n  HNic,  Leghorn,  1810). 

Meir  of  Rothenburg  (d.  1293),  tosafot  to  "Yoma : in  all  editions. 

Solomon  b.  Adret(d.  1310),  hiddushim  (Shab.,  R.  H.,  Meg.,  Yeb., 
Ned.,  B.  K.,  Hul.,  Constantinople,  1720;  Sheb.,  Salonica, 
1729 ; Niddah,  Altona,  1737 ; Men.,  Warsaw,  1861 ; 'Er., 
ih.  1895). 

5'om-Tob  b.  Abraham,  hiddushim  (Sheb.,  Salonica,  1805 ; 'Er., 
Ta'an.,  M.  K.,  Ket.,  B.  M.,  Amsterdam,  1729;  R.  H., 
Konigsberg,  1858 ; Yoma,  Constantinople,  17.54  ; Meg., 
Warsaw,  1880;  Yeb.,  Leghorn,  1787;  pd.,  Sabblonetta, 
1553;  Git.,  Salonica,  1758;  'Ab.  Zarah,  in  ’S.i'Sn  pnx, 
ih.  17.59 ; Sanh.,  in  CDcn  p'D’*’,  Leghorn,  1781 ; Sheb.,  in 
D'i'”"'X'D  nc’jJD,  ih.  1780;  Mak.,  Sulzbach,  1762;  Hul., 
Prague,  1735;  Niddah,  Vienna,  1868). 

Menahem  Me’iri(c.  1300),  nn'ncn  P'c  (Shab.,  Leghorn,  1794 ; I’o- 
ma,  ih.  1760;  Meg.,  Hag.,  Ta'an.,  Prague,  1810;  Ned., 
Naz.,  Sotah,  Bezah,  Berlin,  1859;  Yeb.,  Salonica,  1794). 

Asher  b.  Jehiel  (d.  1327),  perush  (Ned.,  Naz.),  in  W.;  tosafot 
(Ber.,  in  pcSiD'O  ncPC,  Warsaw,  1862;  Suk.,  Jerusalem, 
1903;  R.  H.,  ih.  1871;  Meg.,  ih.  1884;  'Ab.  Zarah,  ih. 
1888;  Git.,  Constantinople,  1711;  B.  M.,  Dyhernfurth, 
1823;  Sanh.,  Hub,  inniO'J>  n'Cen,  Sulzbach,  1762 ; Sheb., 
Venice,  1608;  Niddah,  under  the  title  a'D'?C’ mip,  Ven- 
ice, 1741);  Aaron  ha-Levi,  p'npp  ''C’n'n,  pd.,  Husiatyn, 
1902;  niiN-Sn  d'ppd  'ttMi’n  (Pes.),  Jerusalem,  1873. 

Isaac  Aboab  (d.  1493),  hiddushim  (in  the  responsa  of  Moses  Ga- 
lante),  Venice,  1608. 

Sixteenth  Century. 

Jacob  be-Rab  (d.  1.546),  hiddushim  (Ket.,  Kid.),  in  his  responsa, 
Venice,  1663. 

1549.  Joshua  Boaz  Baruch,  the  indexes  niXD  pj  DDS’C  I'>'.  npip, 
PIN.  Venice. 

1552.  Mattathias  Delacrut,  hiddushim  ('Er.),  Lublin. 

1561.  Joseph  ibn  Leb,  hiddushim  (Ket.,  B.  K.,  Sheb.,  Constanti- 
nople, 1.561;  Git.,  ib.  1573). 

Solomon  Luria  (d.  1.573),  nnSc’  '’C’  D'  (Bezah,  Lublin,  1636 ; 
Yeb.,  Altona,  1740;  Kid.,  Berlin,  1766;  Ket.,  Lemberg, 
1862;  Git.,  Berlin,  1761 ; Hul.,  Cracow,  1615);  ncSc’  nccn 
on  nineteen  treatises,  Ciacow,  1581. 

1573.  Judah  b.  Moses,  ■'C'''2’1P'  pidSp  ppidc,  Constantinople. 

1.577.  Jacob  (C’'p  nnic),  3p>'  PIpSip  (Bezah),  Jerusalem,  1865. 

1587.  Samuel  Jaile  Ashkenazi,  nxpa  .Pc’,  on  the  haggadot  of 
Yerushalmi,  Venice,  1.590. 

Abraham  Burjil,  d'P'DN  dpS  (Yeb.,  Ket.,  B.  K.,  Bik.),  ih. 
1605. 

1.591.  Joseph  ibn  Ezra,  pDP  PiDxy  (Kid.),  Salonica. 

Bezaleel  Ashkenazi,  PS3ipD  ntJD’  (Ber.,  Warsaw,  1863; 
Bezah,  Constantinople,  1731;  Ket.,  ih.  1738;  Naz.,  Leg- 
horn, 1774:  Sotah,  ih.  1800;  B.  K.,  Venice,  1762;  B.  M., 
Amsterdam,  1726;  B.  B.,  Lemberg,  1809;  Seder  Koda- 
shim,  excepting  Hul.,  in  W.). 

Seventeenth  Century. 

1602.  Samuel  b.  Eleazer,  hiddushim  (Ket.,  Git.),  Prossnitz. 

1603.  Jedidiah  (Jalante,  hiddushim  (Bezah,  Yeb.,  Git.,  B.  K.,  'Ab. 

Zarah),  Venice. 

1608.  Abraham  Hayyim  Shor,  D^'n  PPIP  ('Er.,  Pes.,  B.  K.,  B.  M., 
B.  B.  Sanh.,  Sheb..  'Ab.  Zarah,  Huh),  Lublin;  JNS 
D’'3'ip  (Seder  Kodashim),  Wandsbeck,  1729. 

Mordecai  Jaffe  (d.  Kill),  pid’pp  pipidd  (glosses):  in  W. 

Moses  b.  Isaiah,  hiddushim  (Zeb.),  Berlin,  1701. 

1612.  Samuel  Edels,  hiddushim  (n'd’PPD  on  all  treatises),  Lublin. 

1614.  Issachar  Biir,  yD'J’  PN3  (Hor.,  Ker.,  Sotah,  Hub),  Venice. 

1619.  Meir  Lublin,  D'DDn  P’ND  (on  most  of  the  treatises),  il). 

Isaac  ha-Levi,  hiddushim  (Sheb.,  Bezah,  Yeb.,  Kid.,  Ket., 
',\b.  Zarah,  Hul.),  Neuwied,  1736. 

Abraham  di  Boton  (d.  162.5),  hiddushim  (B.  K.,  in  npriD 
D'PDj),  Venice,  1599. 

Joseph  di  Trani  (d.  1639),  hiddushim  (Kid.),  ih.  1645. 

Joel  Sirkes  (d.  1640),  haggahot;  in  W. 

Joshua  b.  Solomon  (d.  1648),  'US  (Shab.,  Pes.,  Be- 

zah, Yeb.,  Ket.,  Kid.,  B.  K.,  Hub),  Amsterdam,  17b5. 

Lipmann  Heller  (d.  16.54),  3V3  ai'  pdn^s  (notes);  in  5V. 

16.52.  Hiyya  Rofe.  n"p  ''j’ya  (on  nineteen  treatises),  Venice. 

1660.  Mordecai  Kremsier,  pdidp  pp'jp  (on  the  haggadot  of 
Ber.),  Amsterdam. 

1662.  Joshua  Benveniste,  ya»in'  pp'J’  (Yer.  Zera'im,  Constanti- 
nople, 1662;  Mo'ed,  Nashim,  Nezikin,  ib.  1754). 
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Mel'r  Schiff  b.  Jacob,  hiddushe  halakot  (i.,  ii.,  Sheb.,  Be- 
zah,  Ket.,  Git.,  B.  K.,  B.  M.,  B.  B.,  Sanh.,  Zeb.,  Hub), 
Zolkiev,  182a,  and  in  the  editions. 

Joshua  Hoschel  (d.  160:i),  hiddusbim  (B.  K.,  B.  M.,  B.  B.), 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1725. 

1664.  Solomon  Algazi,  3'mD  DpS  ('Ab.  Zarah,  Ber.,  Hul.,  Ven- 
ice, 1664;  niNP,  Salonica,  10.)5;  and  nj'tt’  3nt, 

Constantinople,  1683;  on  haggadot). 

1669.  Aaron  Samuel  Kaidanover,  nbtn  pdpj  (Zeb.,  Men.,  ‘Er., 

Ker.,  Tern.,  Me'i.),  Amsterdam,  1669;  mNOP 

(Pes.,  Bezali,  Yeb.,  Ket.,  Git.,  B.  K.,  B.  M.,  Hul.),  Frank- 
fort-on-tbe-Main,  1696. 

1670.  Jonab  Teomim  (d.  1699),  nji'i  Il’p'p  (on  thirteen  trea- 

tises), Amsterdam. 

1671.  Moses  Benveniste  ot  Segovia,  'nstt’  ban  (Ber.,  Se- 

der Mo’ed),  Smyrna. 

Hayyim  ben  Israel  Benveniste  (d.  1673), "ni  Nian  (Sanh.), 
Leghorn,  1802. 

1682.  Samuel  Eliezer  b.  Judah,  liiddushe  aggadot,  Frankfort. 
1686.  Isaac  Benjamin  Wolf,  hiddusbim  (B.  M.),  ih. 

Moses  ibn  Habib  (d.  1696),  j'PNb  nictt’  (R.  H.,  Yoma, 
Suk.),  Constantinople,  1727. 

1693.  Moses  b.  Simeon,  pi-paDD  □’JO  (Ber.,  Seder  Mo'ed), 
Prague. 

1698.  Judah  b.  Nissan,  min'  n'b  (Yeb.,  Ket.,  Kid.,  Git.,  B.  K., 
B.  M.,  B.  B.,  Hub),  with  hiddusbim  of  David  Oppenheim, 
Dessau. 

1698.  Naphtali  Cohen,  min'  nana  (Ber.),  Frankfort. 

1699.  Samuel  Zarfati,  PnicS’  'lan  (Ber.,  ‘Er.,  Bezab,  R.  H.,  B. 

K.,  Hor.),  Amsterdam. 

Meir  Schiff  b.  Soloman,  O'  b^a  h'jn  pm  (Ber.,  Sheb.,  Be- 
zah,  Pes.,  Men.),  Fiirth,  1798. 

Baruch  Angel,  hiddusbim  (Ket.,  Git.,  B.  K.,  B.  M.,  Sheb., 
‘Ab.  Zarah.  Hub),  Salonica,  1717. 

Nehemiah  b.  Abraham  Feiwel  Duschnitz,  N'aj  'nan  (on 
twelve  treatises),  Amsterdam,  1694. 

Judah  Liva  b.  Bezaleel  n'lD  niJ  (Shab.,  ‘Er.,  Pes.),  Lem- 
berg, 1801. 

Eightee.nth  CE.N'TURY. 

17(X).  Joseph b.  Jacob, pop  h’Ni  (on  the haggadah),  Amsterdam. 
Elijah  Spira  (d.  1712),  nan  in'S.x  (Kid.,  Ket.,  Git.,  B.  K., 
B.  M.,  Hub),  FUrth,  1768. 

Abraham  Broda  (d.  1717),  ambN  W’n  (Pes.,  (jit.,  B.  M., 
B.  B.),  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1747 ; anibN  nn'^in 
(Kid.,  Ket.),  Fiirth,  1769;  hiddusbim  (B.  K.,  B.  M., 
Sanh.  in  D’aiNjn  ’amn),  Offenbach,  1723. 

1710.  Elijah  b.  Judah,  perush  on  Yer.  Zera‘im  and  Shek.,  Am- 
sterdam, 1710 ; B.  K.,  B.  M.,  B.  B.,  Frankfort,  1742. 

1710.  Abraham  Naphtali  Spitz,  jixn  nSo  (on  most  of  tlie  trea- 

tises), Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

1711.  Samuel  Shotten,  nipis’'n  Dia  (Seder  Nezikin,  excepting 

Hor.),  ib. 

1714.  Akiba  b.  Judah  Lob,  D*?1>’  Snsn  (Ket.),  ih. 

1715.  Meir  Eisenstadt  (d.  1744),  nn'ND  D’JD  (part  i.,  Zeb.,  Shab., 

Hub,  Amsterdam,  1715;  part  ii..  Git.,  Sulzbach,  1733; 
part  iii..  Kid.,  Bezah,  il).  1738 ; alsoB.  K.,  Sudilkov,  1832). 
Joseph  ha-kohen  i'anuji  (d.  1720),  poi’  'Jb  (B.  K.,  B.M., 
‘Ab.  Zarah),  Leghorn,  1793. 

1720.  Solomon  Kohen,  hiddusbim  (on  eleven  treatises),  Wil- 
mersdorf. 

1725.  Samuel  di  Avila,  nun  mb  (Naz.),  Amsterdam. 

Menahem  Nahum  b.  Jacob,  jnoo  pnbt  (on  fourteen  trea- 
tises), Dyhernfurth,  1726. 

1728.  Johanan  Kremnitzer,  nib’'n  miN  (Naz.),  Berlin. 

1728.  Elijah  b.  Jacob,  in'‘?x  naib  (Pes.,  Kid.,  Ket.,  Git.,  B.  K.), 

VVandsbeck. 

Elijah  ha-Kohen  (d.  1729),  in'Px  mj.s-  (Yer.  Zera‘im), 
Smyrna,  17.55. 

1729.  Judah  of  Gross-Glogau,  min'  Sip  (on  most  of  the  trea- 

tises), Amsterdam. 

1729.  Jacob  b.  Joseph  Reischer,  apj;'  p'j;  (on  haggadot),  Wil- 

mersdorf. 

1730.  Menahem  Manuele,  pnb  Jilt  (on  most  of  the  treatises), 

Wandsbeck. 

1731.  Isaac  b.  David,  pnx'  'jd  (Ber.,  Seder  Mo‘ed),  Amsterdam. 
Jacob  b.  Joseph  Kremer,  ''Nns"  pit  (R.  H.,  Amsterdam, 

1731;  Meg.,  Altona,  1735). 

Aryeh  Lob  b.  Asher,  'IN  ninibJ  (Ta‘an.),  Wilna,  1862 ; 
jbN  'na  (R.  H.,  Hag.,  Meg.),  Metz,  1781. 

1733.  Seiigb.  Phoebus,  jnnN  nPii’  (on  baggadot),  Offenbach. 
1733.  Ephraim  b.  Samuel,  jn  n'iS  (on  most  of  the  treatises), 
Altona. 


1737.  Zebi  Hirsch  b.  Joshua,  jiNj  (Yeb.,  Ket.,  Kid.,  B.  K., 
B.  M.,  Hub),  Prague. 

1739.  Jacob  Joshua  Falk  (d.  1756),  ps’in'  'jd  (Ket.,  Git.,  Kid., 

Amsterdam,  1739;  Ber.,  Shab.,  Pes.,  R.  H.,  Suk.,  Fnink- 
fort-on-the-Main,  17.52;  B.  K.,  B.  M.,  ib.  1750;  Hub, 
Mak.,  Sheb.,  Fiirth,  1780). 

1740.  Sliahbethai  b.  Moses,  jnp  rnin  (on  most  of  the  treatises), 

Fiirth. 

1741.  Israel  b.  Moses,  *?,yitt>'  nio  (on  the  mathematical  pas- 

sages), Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

1743.  David  Frankeb  nnp  jjnp  and  pnp  'I'S’  (Yer.  Seder 
Mo‘ed,  Dessau,  1743;  Seder  Nashim,  ih.  1757). 

17.50.  Moses  Margolioth,  nt’a  'jo  (Yer.  Nashim,  Amsterdam, 
1750;  Nezikiu,  Leghorn,  1770). 

1751.  Jacob  Samosc,  3p>'  nnn  (Ber.,  Suk.,  Bezab,  Kid.,  B.  K., 
B.  M.,  Sheb.),  Riidelheim. 

1755.  Aaron  b.  Nathan,  )imN  Qtt’  (on  most  of  the  treatises), 

Zolkiev. 

1756.  Hayyim  Joseph  David  Azulai,  GDI'  njih*  (Hor.),  Leghorn. 
Akiba  Eger  (d.  17.58),  .sa'pj?  'am  ."'jO’ia  (Ber.,  Shal).,  ‘Er., 

Pes.,  Bezah,  Suk.,  Yeb.,  Ket,,  Kid.,  Git.,  Seder  Nezikin, 
Seder  Kodashim,  Niddah),  Fiirth,  1781. 

1757.  Joseph  b.  Meir  Teomim  (d.  1793),  poi'  mis  (5'eb.,  Ket.), 

Zolkiev,  1757 ; tjoi'  s’.sn  (Hub,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1794;  Sheb.,  Meg.,  Lemberg,  1863). 

1760.  Isaiah  Berlin,  au’i'D  ni2’P  and  nnas’n  n^ix  (notes  on  all 
the  treatises;  hiddusbim  on  Naz.),  n.p.;  haggahot  in  W. 
1763.  Josejih  Darmstadt,  pDi'  V>  (Bor.,  Bezah,  Meg.),  Carlsruhe. 
Jonathan  Eybeschiitz  (d.  1764),  j.'^Jin'  'isn  (on  most  of  the 
treatises),  Piotrkow,  1897. 

1766.  Isaac  Ashkenazi,  min'  Siai  (Git.,  Ket.,  B.  K.).  Salonica. 
1766.  Isaac  Nunez- Vaez,  pre!'  n'S’ (Yoma,  Leghorn,  1766;  Hag., 
il>.  1794). 

Jacob  Emden  (d.  1776),  glosses;  in  5V. 

1776.  Elijah  Sidlov,  vi'S.x  nTJp  (Zeb.,  Men.,  Tern.),  Fiirth,  1776. 

1776.  Eleazar  Kallir  (d.  1801),  ttnn  ils  (Pes.,  Frankfort-on-the- 

Oder,  1776;  Kid.,  Vienna,  1799). 

Judah  Lissa,  jns  (Zeb.),  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

1776;  ).-is  (Men.),  Prague,  1788. 

1777.  Itzig  b.  Samson,  )3ip  (Yoma,  Bezah,  Sheb.,  Hub, 

‘Ar.,  Tern.,  Me‘i.,  Ker.),  Sulzbach. 

1778.  Saul  b.  Aryeh  (d.  1790),  unSn  H'h  (on  fourteen  treatises), 

Amsterdam. 

1778.  Raphael  Peiser,  3'ia’'S  ii,x  (Pes.,  Shab.,  Bezah,  Ket.,  R. 
H.,  Hub),  Dyhernfurth,  1778;  pi'rn.i  nPu  (Kid.,  (iit.), 
ib.  1805. 

1781.  Eliezer  de  Avila,  a'liai  )JD  (i.,  B.  M.,  Hor.;  ii.,  Ket.,  Kid., 
Leghorn,  1781-85). 

1784.  Nathan  Maas,  naS;;.  pjj  (Sanh.,  Offenbach,  1784;  ‘Ab. 
Zarah,  ih.  1796). 

1784.  Ezekiel  Landau  = n'Pi  h’DjS  P'X  (Pes.,  Prague, 

1784;  Ber.,  ih.  1791;  Bezah,  ib.  17i)9;  Sheb.,  ‘Er.,  War- 
saw, 1879 ; R.  H.,  Yoma,  Suk.,  Ta‘an.,  Hag.,  Meg.,  ih. 
18!K);  Hub,  Zeb.,  Men.,  ih.  1891);  glosses;  in  W. 

Elijah  Wilna  (d.  1797),  glosses  and  elucidations  of  both 
Talmudim  in  various  editions. 

178.5.  Moses  Katz,  ant  'jiam  (Shek.),  Fiirth. 

1786.  Phinehas  Horwitz,  n.x'^sn  (part  i.,  Ket.,  Offenbach,  1786; 

part  ii..  Kid.,  ih.  1801 ; part  hi.,  Ber.,  Munkacs,  1895). 
1786.  Meir  Barby,  liiddushe  halakot  (i.,  Bezah,  Pes.,  Kid.,  Ket., 
Dyhernfurth,  1786;  ii.,  Yoma,  Suk.,  Git.,  Hub,  Sheb., 
Prague,  1793). 

Uziel  Meisels,  aio  nynn  pj;  (Sheb.),  Lemberg,  1886. 

1788.  Wolf  Lasch,  ncnp  (i.,  ii.,  Ket.,  Kid.,  Git.,  Briinn, 

1788;  5'ienna,  1829). 

1789.  Joseph  David  Sinzheim,  in  n'  (Ber.,  entire  Seder  Mo‘ed), 

Offenbach. 

David  Schiff  (d.  1792),  antn  ptpS  (on  most  of  the  treatises), 
ih.  1822. 

1791.  Levi  Poliak,  'i8  p'38  '-ii;;y  (B.  K.,  B.  M.,  B.  B., 

Shell.,  ‘Ab.  Zarah),  Prague. 

1792.  Isaac,  b.  Zebi,  h’npn  pinna  (Zeb.),  Lemberg. 

1792.  Meir  Spitz,  niscS  P'Pa  (R.  H.,  Yoma,  Suk.,  Meg., 
Ta‘an.),  Vienna. 

1794.  Judah  Najar,  nnin'  (Sheb.),  Legliorn,  1794;  pnaa’ 
nnin'  (Ker.),  Pisa.  1816. 

1796.  Baruch  b.  Samuel  Zanwil,  S,sici;’  Jtnt  (Ket.),  Vienna, 
1796. 

1796.  Joseph  b.  Moses,  ah'in  n2>ya  (B.  K.),  Lemberg. 

1799.  Elijah  Ventura,  a'as’n  Naaa  (on  twenty-one  treatises), 
Salonica. 

Aryeh  Judah  Lob  Teomim,  a'an,x  p^'n  (Ber.,  Shab.,  Pes., 
Bezah,  Hub,  Kid.,  Sheb.),  Zolkiev,  1802. 
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Hayyiin  Shabbethai  Lago,  nnaa’  (lier.,  Pes.,  Kid., 
Sanli.,  Hul.),  Salonica,  ISOl. 

Abraham  b.  Jacob  Miital,  I'lj  nii.i  (Naz.),  n.p.,  1821. 
Hayyim  Abraham  b.  Samuel,  hiddushim  iShab.,  R.  H., 
Suk.,  Hul.),  Salonica,  1804. 

Nixeteentii  and  Twentieth  Cexteries. 

1801.  Zebi  Hirsch  Horwitz,  u'?  njna  (14  treatises),  Offenbach. 

1801.  Eleazar  Karpeles,  Dipan  (Hor.),  Prague : •’•'y  'aiy 

(Hul.,  ‘Ar.),  Hi.  1815. 

1802.  Bezaleel  Ronsbiirg,  min  (Hor.),  Prague;  a'n 

notes,  in  W. 

1802.  Eleazar  Low,  npn  pa’  (Ber.,  Pes.,  Bezah),  Prague. 

1804.  Abraham  Aryeh  Kahana,  anyjn  hn  ton  most  of  the  trea- 
tises), Ostrog. 

1810.  Meir  Schlesiuger,  nwa  nan  (Shab.,  R.  H.,  Git.,  B.  M.), 

Prague. 

1811.  Jacob  Simeon  Shabbethai,  an^N  ma  (Meg.,  Ta'an.), 

Pisa,  1821 ; api’’  I'aN  (Ker.),  ib.  1811. 

1814.  Jacob  Gtinzburg,  api"’  jnt  (Ber.,  Shah.),  Prague. 

1815.  Benedetto  Frizzi,  O’f'V  nns  (on  haggadot),  Leghorn. 

1821.  Nahum  Trebltsch,  a'Si’n'  aiSj’  (Yer.  Seder  Mo'ed),  Vi-, 

enna. 

1822.  David  Deutsch,  nin  Sn,s  (on  most  of  the  treatises),  Vienna, 

1822,  1825;  Presburg,  1836;  Ungvar,  1867. 

Moses  Sofer,  noiD  ann  'a’lnn  (Bezah,  Piotrkow,  1898 ; B. 
1!.,  W.  1896;  Shah.,  Vienna,  1889;  Hul.,  Git.,  ih.  1893; 
Pes.,  Jerusalem,  1894);  haggahot  in  \V. 

1822.  Gabriel  Cohen,  'nNna”  'py  (B.  B.,  Sheb.),  Vienna. 

1823.  Jacob  Lissa,  app  ca  (Ket.),  Hrubisov, 

1824.  Marcus  Hirsch,  pScn  pm  (Seder  Mo'ed  excepting  Shab., 

‘Er.,  Hag.),  Prague. 

Shalom  Ullmann  (d.  1825),  a>”i  nan  (on  most  of  the  trea- 
tises), Vienna,  1826. 

Akiba  Eger  (d.  1837),  a’lnm  ti>nn  (Ber.,  Seder  Mo'ed, 
Yeb.,  Ket.),  Warsaw,  1892;  nt’N  Na'p>’  'n  ’S’lnn  (B.  M., 
Git.),  Berlin,  18.58;  notes  in  VV. 

1826.  Zebi  Hinsch  Leipnik,  ptyn  ng’S  ipji  ap  (Ber.,  Shab.,  'Er., 
Pes.,  Bezah,  Ket.,  Kid.,  Git.,  B.  M.,  Ker.,  Zeb,),  Ofen. 
Isaac  Ardit,  pnyn  np’  ('Ar.),  Salonica,  1828. 

1829.  Jacob  Weiler,  apt’’  ma  ('Er.),  Zolkiev. 

Aaron  Kuttner  (d,  1829),  finns  nnf’D  (Nid.),  Paks,  1901. 
Cosman  Wodianer  (d.  1831),  ya’in'  nSnj  (2  parts,  on  most 
of  the  treatises),  ed.  Bacher,  Vienna,  1890. 

Zebi  Hirsch  Heller,  po’J  attJ  '■2’in'n  Kiit.),  Zolkiev,  1844. 
1834.  Solomon  Kluger,  nn:  ’?a  (Niddah),  Zolkiev,  1834;  an  ’nja 
aita  (Bezah),  Lemberg,  1891. 

Ezekiel  Binet  (d.  1836),  pNptn'  min  (Shab.,  Pes.,  Bezah, 
Kid.,  Git.,  Mek.,  Hul.),  Paks,  1899. 

Wolf  Biir  Schiff  (d.  1842),  pnat  nnjo  ('Er.),  Cracow,  1894. 
Koppel  Reich,  pSin  pay’  ’ifin’n,  Presburg,  1837. 
Beniamin  Rapoport,  ''N’n'a”S  Piny  (Mak.),  Vienna,  1839. 
1840.  Hirsch  Chajes,  haggahot;  in  W. 

Aryeh  Judah  b.  Akiba,  n’ns  a^  (Hul.),  Lemberg,  1861. 

18.50.  Samuel  Freund,  njjn'i  py  (Seder  Mo'ed),  Prague. 

18.50.  Jacob  Ettlinger  (d.  1869),  nj*?  pny  (Ker.,  Altona,  18.50; 

Yeb.,  ib.  18.54;  R.  H.,  Sanh.,  Warsaw,  1873);  o’niaa  may 
(Suk.),  Altona,  1858. 

1851.  David  b.  Samuel,  nin  ’2’np  (Seder  Kodashim),  Leghorn, 
1851 ; mn  ’n’  (Naz.),  Algiers,  18.53. 

1851.  Isaac  Kamanin,  jpi  'JD  (Shek.),  Lemberg. 

1.8.54.  Nathan  Coronel,  J.nj  P’a  (Ber.),  V'ienna. 

18.57.  Issacliar  Biir  ben  Sinai,  ’jy  pn:a  (on  most  of  the  trea- 
tises), Vienna,  18.57. 

18.59.  Wiesner,  scholia  on  Babli  (part  i.,  Ber.,  Prague,  18.59 ; part 
ii.,  Shab.,  ih.  1862 ; part  iii.,  'Er.,  Pes,,  ih.  1867J. 

1860.  Zeeb  Ettinger  and  Joseph  Nathansohn,  agg’a  py,  ’3nys  nj, 

D''’‘it’in’i  P’S,  D'tS’n  p’Sj  (glosses,  etc., on  Yen),  Jitoinir. 

1861.  Ezekiel  b.  Moses,  Sxptn’  pj3  (Ket.,  Ned.),  Warsaw. 
Mordecal  Miiller,  ’niN  p (Shab.),  Vienna. 

1862.  tVeissman  Chajes,  Solomon  Brann,  Judel  Slabatki,  notes 

on  Yer.,  Krotoschin. 

1864.  Mordecai  Herzka,  o’san  ’nhn  (Ber.),  Vienna. 

Issachar  Priiger,  u’nd  Skia  (Git.),  Lemberg. 

1867.  A.  Krochmal,  n’ua.n  o’Sg’n’ (notes  on  Yen),  Lemberg. 
1867-97.  Rabbinovicz,  d’pd’D  ’pnpi,  i.-xvi.  (variant  readings 
on  the  entire  Talmud),  Munich  and  Przemysl. 

1869.  Aryeh  Lob  Zunz,  a’m’  IfPJ  (Git.),  Warsaw. 

Joshua  Eizik,  ’cStt’iP’n  ayi)  (Yer.  Seder  Nezikin),  Wilm. 
1874.  Zacharias  Frankel,  jvs  Pans'  (i.,  Yer.  Ben,  Bezah ; ii., 
Dem.l,  Breslau,  1874-75. 

1876.  Asher  Cohen,  g’S’P  ,PaP3  (Naz.),  Warsaw. 


1877.  Raphael  Schlesinger,  'g>n^n  (Sanh.,  Sheb.),  Berlin. 
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1897.  S.  L.  Brill,  "Ausden  Talmudischen  Randnoten  des  . . . 

von  Ludwig  Blau,”  in  “ Monatsschrift,”  1897. 

1899.  Isaac  Chajes,  pns’  n’h’  (.Mak.),  Podgorze. 

1897-1903.  Joseph  Diinner,  haggahot  (i.,  'Er.,  Bezah,  Suk.;  ii., 
Ket.,  Kid.,  Git.;  iii.,  Sanh.,  Mak.,  Sheb.,  Hon),  Frankfort. 
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Brit.  Mus.  passim ; Filrst,  Bihl.  jnd.  passim. 

5V.  B.  M.  Rl. 

TALMUD  HERMENEUTICS  : The  science 
which  delincs  the  rules  anti  methods  for  the  investi- 
gation and  exact  dctennination  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures,  both  legal  and  historical.  Since  the 
Halakali.  however,  is  regarded  simply  as  an  ex- 
position and  explanation  of  the  Torah,  Talmud 
hermeneutics  includes  also  the  rules  by  which  the 
requirements  of  the  oral  law  are  derived  from  and 
established  by  the  written  law.  These  rules  relate 
to : (a)  grammar  and  exegesis ; (i)  the  interpretation 
of  certain  rvords  and  letters  and  super- 
classes of  liuous  words,  prefixes,  and  suffixes 
Rules.  in  general;  (c)  the  interpretation  of 
those  letters  which,  in  certain  rvords, 
are  pi'ovided  with  points ; (d)  the  interpretation  of 
the  letters  in  a word  according  to  their  numerical 
value  (see  Gem.vtiua);  (e)  the  interpretation  of  a 
word  by  dividing  it  into  two  or  more  words  (see 
Notarikon)  ; (/)  the  interpretation  of  a word  ac- 
cording to  its  consonantal  form  or  according  to  its 
vocalization;  (i))  the  interpretation  of  a rvord  by 
transposing  its  letters  or  by  changing  its  vowels; 
and  (A)  the  logical  deduction  of  a halakah  from  a 
Scriptural  text  or  from  another  law. 

Compilations  of  such  hermeneutic  rules  were 
made  in  the  earliest  times.  The  tannaitic  tradition 
recognizes  three  such  collections,  namely:  (1)  the 
seven  Rules  op  Hilled  (baraita  at  the  beginning  of 
Sifra;  Ab.  R.  N.  xxxvii.);  (3)  the  thirteen  Rules  op 
R.  IsiiMAEL  (baraita  at  the  beginning  of  Sifra ; this 
collection  is  merely  an  amplification  of  that  of  Hil- 
lel):  and  (3)  the  thirty-two  Rules  op  R.  Eliezer 
B.  Jose  ii.v-Gelii.i.  The  last-mentioned  rules  are 
contained  in  an  independent  baraita  rvliich  has  been 
incorporated  and  jireserved  only  in  later  works. 
They  are  intended  for  haggadic  interpretation;  but 
many  of  them  are  valid  for  the  Halakah  as  well, 
coinciding  with  the  rules  of  Hillel  and  Ishmac-1. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  neither 
Hillel,  Ishmael,  nor  Eliezer  ben  Jose  ha-Gelili  sought 
to  give  a complete  enumeration  of  the  rules  of  in- 
terpretation current  in  his  day,  but  that  they 
omitted  from  their  collections  many  rules  rvliich 
were  then  followed.  For  some  reason  or  other  they 
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restricted  themselves  to  a com]5ilation  of  the  princi- 
pal methods  of  logical  deduction,  which  they  called 
“middot”  (measures),  although  the  other  rules  also 
were  known  by  tiiat  term  (comp.  Sifre,  Num.  2 [ed. 
Friedmann,  ji.  2a]). 

All  the  hermeneutic  rules  scattered  through  the 
Talmudim  and  Dlidrashim  have  been  collected  by 
Malblm  in  “ Ayyelet  ha-Shahar,”  the  introduction  to 
his  commentary  on  the  Si  fra,  and  have  been  arbi- 
trarily reckoned  at  013,  to  correspond  with  the  013 
commandments.  The  antiquity  of  the  rules  can  be 
determined  only  by  llie  dates  of  the  authorities  who 
quote  them;  in  general,  they  can  not 

Dates  of  safely  be  declared  older  than  the  tanna 
the  Rules,  to  whom  they  are  first  ascribed.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  seven  middot 
of  Hillel  and  the  thirteen  of  Ishmael  are  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Hillel  himself,  who  was  the  first  to  trans- 
mit them.  At  all  events,  he  did  not  invent  them, 
but  merely  collected  them  as  current  in  his  day, 
thotigh  he  possibly  amplified  them. 

The  Talmud  itself  gives  no  infoi-mation  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  middot,  although  the  Geonim 
regarded  them  as  Sinaitic  ('J'DO  comp. 

R.  Samson  of  Chinou  in  his  “Sefer  ha-Keritot "). 
This  can  be  correct  only  if  the  expression 

means  nothing  more  than  “very  old,” 
as  is  the  case  in  many  Talmudic  passages.  It  is  de- 
cidedly erroneous,  however,  to  take  this  expression 
literally  and  to  consider  the  middot  as  traditional 
from  the  time  of  IMoses  on  Sinai. 

The  middot  seem  to  have  been  first  laid  down  as 
abstract  rules  by  the  teachers  of  Hillel,  though  they 
were  not  immediately  recognized  by  all  as  valiil  and 
binding.  Different  schools  interpreted  and  modified 
them,  restricted  or  expanded  them,  in  various  waj's. 
Akiba  and  Ishmael  and  their  scholars  especially 
contributed  to  the  development  or  establishment  of 
these  rules.  Akiba  devoted  his  attention  particularly 
to  the  grammatical  and  exegetical  rules,  while  Ish- 
mael developed  the  logical.  The  rules  laid  down 
by  one  school  were  frequently  rejected  by  another 
because  the  principles  which  guided  them  in  their 
respective  formulations  were  essentially  dilferent. 
According  to  Akiba,  the  divine  language  of  the  Torah 
is  distinguished  from  the  speech  of  men  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  no  word  or  sound  is  su[)erlluous. 
He  established  two  principles  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  rule  of  his  teacher  Nahum  ok  Gimzo,  who 
liad  declared  that  certain  particles,  like  nx.  DU.  and 
IN,  were  inclusive  and  certain  others,  such  as  "[X.  p“l, 
and  p,  were  exclusive.  These  two  principles  are- 
(1)  X^N.  ■"13-1  inX  ’Ul  I'X  ( = “one  inclusion 

added  to  another  is  equivalent  to  an  exclusion  ” : 
Sifra,  Zaw,  Perek,  11  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  34d]);  and  (2) 
jn  p')3-|  (=  “ words  are  amplifications  ” ; Yer. 

Shab.  xix.  17a).  Hence  he  interprets  the  following 
forms  of  expression  as  amplifications:  an  infinitive 
before  a finite  verb,  e.r/.,  niDn  111311  (Sanh.  64b); 
the  doubling  of  a word,  e.g.,  C’^X  D'''X  (Yeb.  71a); 
and  the  repetition  of  a term  by  a synonym,  e.g., 
1QX1  131)  (Yer.  Sotah  viii.  22b). 

Lshmael,  on  the  contiary,  lays  down  the  princi- 
ple, D1X  ’13  |)t;>^3  ni)n  ni31  (=“the  Torah 
speaks  in  the  language  of  men”;  Sifre,  Num.  112). 


The  Bible  may,  therefore,  have  employed  suiicrtlu- 
ous  words  and  sounds;  and  forced  values  should  not 
be  assigned  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  deducing 
new  rules  therefrom.  The  same  statement  holds 
with  regard  to  the  repetition  of  an  entire  section. 
Ishmael  is  of  the  opinion  that  “the  Torah  at  times 
repeats  a whole  section  of  the  Law  in  order  to  .give 
a new  apitlication  to  it”(D)pD3  niCXitl’  DD’ID  ^3 
^5''33’3  XPX  nX33t  X^  IIX  D)PD3  1X13’  tlTIl  IIX 
13  D’liniDt  131;  Sifre,  Num.  2,  according  to  the 
reading  of  Elijah  Wilna).  It  is  not  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  draw  a new  inference  from  every  repetition. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  Num.  v.  .7-8  the  Torah  re- 
peats the  .section  on  1)^511  D3’X  in  Lev.  v.  20-20  (vi. 
1-7,  A.  V.)  for  the  pui'iiose  of  teaching  the  m-w 
ruling  that  in  certain  ca.ses  reconqien.se  for  sin  shall 
l)e  niiide  directlj'  to  the  juicsts.  Akiba  iisserts,  on 
the  other  liand  (in  Sifre,  l.c.,  iiccording  to  the  reading 
of  Elijah  Wilna),  tlait  “Everything  that  is  stiid  in  a 
section  so  repeated  must  be  interpreted”  (=  1?3  ^3 
D’lll^  "I'lV  13  10X13'),  iind  that  new  de<litction.s 
may  be  drawn  from  it.  According  to  this  view,  in 
Num.  V.  .7-8,  for  example,  a new  meaning  nuist  be 
sought  in  the  repetition  of  the  Law. 

Akiba’s  Aecording  to  Akiba,  the  traditional 

Rules.  vocalization  in  the  Bible  of  a word 
which  may  be  rciid  in  various  ways  is 
well  founded  (NIpD^  DX  3”);  itnd  he  deduces  many 
rules  from  the  meanings  which  such  words  have  iic- 
cording to  traditional  pointing.  This  rule  had  been 
formulated  before  Akiba  by  a tiinna  mimed  R. 
Judah  ben  Ro'ez,  who  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  of  whom,  conseipiently,  nothing  more  is  known 
(comp.  Saidi.  4ii). 

Ishmael,  in  opiiosition  to  Akiba,  follows  the  juin- 
ciple  ni)Dt3^5  DX  3”,  Lf-,  tlait.  the  tradition  regiird- 
ing  only  the  consonantal  text  is  iiuthoritiitive,  and 
that  rules  may  be  deduced  only  from  tluit  text. 
A single  example  will  serve  to  illustiiite  the  dilTer- 
ence  between  the  methods  of  the  two  schools  In 
Lev.  xxi.  11,  in  the  law  which  forbids  ii  jiriest  to 
defile  himself  In'  touching  ii  corp.se,  the  word  n3'SJ 
is  written  defectively,  tsini  e the  traditional  reading 
indicates  the  plural,  “nafshot,”  Akiba  draws  the 
conclusion  that  a (piarter-log  of  blood,  the  minimum 
(luantity  by  which  a priest  may  be  rendered  unclean 
through  contact  with  a single  corpse,  also  defiles 
him  when  it  issues  from  two  bodies.  According  to 
Ishmael,  however,  this  minimum  <iuantity  defiles  a 
priest  only  when  it  issues  from  a single  coriise;  for 
the  word,  acconling  to  the  consonantal  text,  is  to  be 
read  in  the  singular  “ mifshat  ” (comp.  Sanh.  4a.  b, 
Hul.  72a,  and  Tosafot  to  both  jiassages). 

According  to  Akiba,  laws  may  be  deduced  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  two  legal  sections,  since  “every 
Itassage  which  stands  close  to  another  must  be  ex- 
plained and  interiu’eted  with  reference  to  its  neigh- 
bor ” (1  110^5  ini'31^  13)130  XM3’  13’1S  ^3 ; 

Sifre,  Num.  131).  According  to  Ishmael,  on  the 
contrai'}’,  nothing  maybe  inferred  from  the  position 
of  the  individual  sections,  since  it  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  every  single  portion  now  stands  in  its  ]iroiier 
place.  Hany  a ]taragraph  which  forms,  strictly 
speaking,  the  beginning  of  a book  and  should  stand 
in  that  position,  has  been  transposed  to  the  middle. 
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Ishmael  explains  the  occurrence  of  a section  in  a 
place  where  it  does  not  properly  belong  (3n3J 
ftO)  hy  deelaring  that  “there  is  no  first  or  last  in 
the  Scriptures  ” (mma  mNDI  DnplD  DSO  N^X), 
not  as  due  to  any  special  reason  (Mek.,  ed.  Weiss,  p. 
48a;  Eccl.  K.  i. ; comp.  Pes.  fib,  where  R.  Pappa  de- 
fines this  principle  in  such  a manner  that  it  does  not 
contradict  Ishmael's  rules  concerning  “ Kelal  u- 
ferat  ”).  Eliezer  b.  Jose  ha-Gelili  expanded  this  rule 
in  his  baraita  and  divided  it  into  two  parts  (Nos.  31 
and  32).  The  opposition  between  tlie  schools  of 
Ishmael  and  Akiba  lessened  gradually,  and  finally 
vanished  altogether,  so  that  the  later  tannaim  apply 
the  axioms  of  both  indiscriminately,  although  the 
hermeneutics  of  Akiba  predominated.  In  this  way 
all  the  principles  cited  above  obtained  general  rec- 
ognition. 

A more  detailed  discussion  of  the  seven  rules  of 
Hillcl  and  of  the  thirteen  of  Ishmael  maj'  now  be 
given,  together  with  certain  other  important  canons 
of  Talmud  hermeneutics. 

1.  Kal  (kol)  wa-homer : The  first  rule  of  Hillel 
and  of  Ishmael,  called  also  “ din  ” (conclusion).  This 
is  the  argument  “ a minori  ad  maj us  ” or  “ a majori  ad 
minus.’’  In  the  Baraita  of  Eliezer  b.  Jose  ha-Gelili 
this  rule  is  divided  into  two  (Nos.  5 and  fi),  since  a 
distinction  is  made  between  a course  of  reasoning 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures themselves  (“  kal  wa-homer  meforash  ”)  and 
one  merely  suggested  there  (“  kal  wa-homer  satum  ”). 
The  completed  argument  is  illustrated  in  ten  exam- 
ples given  in  Gen.  R.  xcii.  The  full  name  of  this 
rule  should  be  “ kal  wa-homer,  homer  we-kal  ” (sim- 
ple and  complex,  complex  and  simple),  since  by  it 
deductions  are  made  from  the  simple  to  the  complex 
or  vice  versa,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  conclu- 
sion required.  The  major  premise  on  which  the 
argument  is  based  is  called  “nadon,”  or,  at  a later 
period,  “melammed  ” (that  which  teaches);  the  con- 
clusion resulting  from  the  argument  is  termed 
I'TH  jD  N3,  or,  later,  “ lamed  ” (that  which  learns). 
The  process  of  deduction  in  the  kal  wa-homer  is 
limited  by  the  rule  that  the  conclusion  may  contain 
nothing  more  than  is  found  in  the  premise.  This 
is  the  so-called  “day}^”  law,  which  many  teachers, 
however,  ignored.  It  is  formulated  thus: 

jnjS  ni'n^  |'Tn  p (“The  conclusion  of  an  argument 
is  satisfied  when  it  is  like  the  major  premise  ”).  The 
diseovery  of  a fallacy  in  the  process  of  deduction  is 
called  “teshubah”  (objection),  or,  in  the  terminology 
of  the  Amoraim,  “pirka.”  The  possibility  of  such 
an  objection  is  never  wholly  excluded,  hence  the 
deduction  of  the  kal  wa-homer  has  no  absolute  cer- 
taint\r.  Tlie  consequences  of  this  are : («)  that  the 
conclusions  have,  according  to  many  teachers,  no 
real  value  in  crimiual  procedure,  a view  expressed 
in  the  axiom  that  the  conclusion  is  insufficient  to 
punish  the  violator  of  an  inferred  prohibition  (px 
pin  p pt^JIJl;  Sifre,  Num.  1);  (b)  that  very  often  a 
passage  is  interpreted  to  mean  something  wdiich 
may  be  inferred  bj^  means  of  a kal  wa-homer  (Nn^5’tD 
Nip  pni'l  niD  V'pp  X'nNl;  Res.  18b;  Yoma43a). 

2.  Gezerah.  shawah.  (“Similar  laws,  similar 
verdicts  ”) : The  second  rule  of  Hillel  and  of  Ishmael, 
and  the  seventh  of  Eliezer  b.  Jose  ha-Gelili.  This 


may  be  described  as  argument  by  analogy,  which 
infers  from  the  similarity  of  two  cases  that  the  legal 
decision  given  for  the  one  holds  good  for  the  other 
also.  The  term  “ gezerah  shawah  ” originally  in- 
cluded arguments  based  on  analogies  either  in  word 
or  in  fact.  Before  long,  however,  the  latter  class 
was  designated  as  “hekkesh,”  while  the  phrase 
“gezerah  shawah  ” was  limited  to  analogy  in  the  case 
of  two  different  Biblical  laws  containing  a word 
common  to  both.  The  gezerah  shawah  was  origi- 
nally restricted  to  a Jif  ?iey6/:ievov,  i.e.,  a word  occur- 
ring only  in  the  two  passages  offering  the  analog3^ 
Since  such  a word  is  found  nowhere  else,  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  it  bears  different  meanings  in 
the  two  passages.  The  gezerah  shawah  conse- 
quently attaches  to  the  word  in  the  one  passage  the 
entire  sequence  of  ideas  which  it  bears  in  the  other. 
Such  a gezerah  shawah  is  purelj-  lexicographical, 
as  seeking  to  determine  the  exact  signification  of  a 
word  bj'  comparison  with  another  passage  in  which 
the  full  meaning  of  such  word  is  clear.  The  rule  thus 
demonstrates  itself.  An  example  will  illustrate  this 
more  clearly.  The  phrase  HN  pi^D  (“towring 
off  the  head  ”)  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Pentateuch, 
namelJ^  in  Lev.  i.  15  and  ib.  v.  8.  In  the  latter  pas- 
sage, however,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  more 
closely  defined  by  fsiy  (“  from  the  neck  ”).  The 
Sifra(ed.  Weiss,  p.  9a)  concludes,  therefore,  that  the 
nearer  definition,  “from  the  neck,”  in  the  second 
passage,  is  part  of  the  concept  of  the  word  p^JO, 
and,  consequently,  that  in  the  former  passage,  also, 
p^jfp  means  “to  wring  the  head  from  the  neck.”  At 
a later  period,  however,  the  gezerah  shawah  emerged 
from  these  narrow  bounds  and  inferred  the  identity 
of  legal  requirements  from  the  identity  of  their  ter- 
minology, even  when  such  terminology  occurred  in 
many  passages  besides  the  two  which  formed  the 
analogy.  Thereby  the  gezerah  shawah  lost  its  in- 
herent power  of  demonstration ; for  it  is  wholly  un- 
reasonable to  attribute  to  a word  a meaning  which 
happens  to  be  associated  with  it  in  a single  passage, 
when  various  other  pas.sagcs  connect  ideas  entirely 
different  with  the  same  word.  Since,  moreover, 
each  individual  teacher  might  choose  which  two  ex- 
pres.sious  he  would  select  for  a gezerah  shawah, 
contradictory  conclusions  might  be  drawn,  which 
would  each  have  the  same  claim  to  validity,  since 
both  were  obtained  by  a gezerah  shawah.  Conse- 
quently, in  order  to  be  binding,  a gezerah  shawah 
was  obliged  to  conform  to  two  retiuirements  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  grcatlj"  restricted  its  application, 
and,  on  the  other,  gave  legal  decisions  thusobtaiued 
the  value  of  those  deduced  from  a superfluous  word 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  These  conditions  are:  (a) 
•lovyo  nity  ni'D  P DPN  rx  (“No  one  may  draw  a 
conclusion  from  analogy  upon  his  own  authority  ” ; 
Pes.  fifia;  Niddah  19b).  This  rule,  however,  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  implying  that  every  gezerah 
shawah  must  have  been  handed  down  from  Sinai, 
as  Rashi  (on  the  various  passages)  and  many  exposi- 
tors who  followed  him  explained  it,  but  that  the  use 
of  this  method  of  hermeneutics  is  to  be  permitted 
only  to  an  entire  board  or  council,  and  is  to  be  em- 
ployed only  when  its  results  agree  with  the  traditional 
halakah,  which  thereby  acquires  the  importance  of  a 
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law  implied  in  the  Scriptures.  In  Yeruslialmi  tins 
rule  reads:  DnX  pNI  ITlD^n  r\W  m’D  p 

^03^  ti’"J  n ("‘Eroin  a gezcrah  shawah  con- 
elusions  may  be  deduced  which  support  tradition, 
but  not  such  as  are  opposed  to  tradition  ” ; comp. 
Maimonides  in  the  introduction  to  his  “Mishneh 
Torah  ”).  (b)  The  words  of  the  text  which  form  the 

basis  of  the  deduction  from  analogy  must  be  free, 
i.e.,  they  must  be  superfluous  and  non-e,ssential,  or 
they  may  not  be  used  (m'D  UO'D  njSIO 

niC’)-  This  limitation  of  the  gezcrah  shawah,  how- 
ever, to  superfluous  words  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized. Akiba  considers  the  gezcrah  shawah  valid 
when  neither  of  the  two  words  is  superfluous  (Ij'N 
njSID).  According  to  Ishmael,  it  is  sufllcient 
if  the  analogy  is  free  on  one  side  (TnX  ^1^*D  nJDID), 
i.e.,  if  one  of  the  two  words  forming  the  basisof  the 
analogy  is  pleonastic.  Eliezer  alone  requires  both 
words  to  be  superfluous  (D’nnv  DCO  njDltD;  comp. 
Hoffmann,  “ Zur  Einleitung  in  die  Ilalachischcn  Mid- 
rashchim,”  p.  6). 

3.  Binyan  ab  mi-katub  ebad  (“A  standard 
from  a passage  of  Scripture’’):  A certain  passage 
serves  as  a basis  for  the  interpretation  of  many 
others,  so  that  the  decision  given  in  the  case  of  one 
is  valid  for  all  the  rest. 

4.  Binyan  ab  mi-shene  ketubiin  (“A  stand- 
ard from  two  passages  of  Scripture”);  By  this  mile 
a decision  in  two  laws  having  a characteristic  in 
common  (niK’n  TVH)  is  applied  to  many  other  laws 
which  have  this  same  characteristic.  Ishmael  unites 
rules  2 and  4 in  his  third  rule,  while  the  s.ime  com- 
bination forms  the  eighth  rule  of  Eliezer  b.  Jose 

j ha-Gelili. 

I 5.  Kelal  u-ferat  and  ferat  u-kelal  (“General 
and  particular,  ])articular  and  general,”  i.e.,  limita- 
tion of  the  general  by  the  particular  and  vice  versa): 
According  to  Ishmael,  this  principle  has  eight  spe- 
cial applications,  and  thus  includes  eight  separate 
rules  in  his  scheme  (Nos.  4-11).  This  method  of 
limitation  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  ditfcrcnce  be- 

1 tween  Ishmael  and  Akiba.  According  to  the  former, 
who  follows  liis  teacher  R.  Nehunya  b.  ha-Kanah, 
the  particular  is  only  an  elucidation  of  the  preceding 
general  expression,  so  that  the  latter  includes  only 
what  is  contained  in  the  particular  (I’t^  OIQl  ^^3 
DISDtf  HD  ^^33).  But  if  still  another  general 
follows  the  particular,  the  two  general  expressions 
are  defined  by  the  intermediate  particular,  so  that 
the  law  applies  onlj'  to  what  is  like  the  particular 

(C33n  t'y3  n3"iD  nnx  's*  f)i53i  msi  ^^3). 

Akiba,  on  the  contrary,  applies  the  rule  of  increase 
and  decrease  (DlJbfO)  '133)  which  had  been  (aught 
him  by  his  teacher  Nalniin  of  Gimzo.  According  to 
this  principle,  the  general  followed  by  a particular 
subsumes  everylhing  which  is  like  the  particular 
(Sanli.  451),  Jfia).  If,  however,  another  general 
term  follows  the  particular,  the  former  subsumes 
also  whatis  not  similar  to  the  latter.  The  two  gen- 
eral terms  are  decreased  in  only  one  respect  by  the 
intermediate  particular  (^^n  n3’3  ''1331  Diy'DI  ’133 
3nN  333  t2y't3  'ND1 ; Shebu.  26a;  comp,  also  Rashi 
on  Sanh.  Lc.). 

6.  Ka-yoze  bo  mi-makom  aber  (“Like  that 
XIL— 3 


in  another  place”);  The  explanation  of  a Biblical 
passage  according  to  another  of  similar  content. 

7.  Dabar  ba-lamed  me-‘inyano  (“Something 
proved  by  the  context”):  Definition  from  the  con- 
text. Ishmael  omits  rule  Gcntirelj',  and  has  another 
(No.  13)  instead  which  is  not  found  in  Ilillel,  and 
which  reads  thus:  HT  HS  HI  D'3’'n3Dn  D'3in3  'JK' 
Dn'J'3  y'33'1  '3’'53C’n  311333  N3'3' 3j;  (“if  two  pas- 
sages contradict  each  other,  this  contrailiction  must 
be  reconciled  by  com]iarison  with  a thiid  passage’’). 
The  method  of  solution  of  such  opposing  statements 
by  the  help  of  a third  passage  is  a point  of  diver- 
gency between  Ishmael  and  Akibii.  According  to 
the  latter,  the  third  sentence  decides  in  favor  of  one 
of  the  two  contradictory  statements  (.Mek.,  ed.  Weiss, 
6a);  according  to  the  former,  it  modifies  the  inter- 
pretation of  l)oth.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
words  which  are  pointed  in  the  text,  fSimeon  b. 
Eleazar  laid  down  the  rule  that  if  the  pointed  jiart 
of  the  word  (n31pj)  is  equal  to  the  unpointed  part 
(3133)  in  length,  the  word  must  not  be  intei’iireted 
at  all ; but  if  one  part  is  longer  than  the  other,  such 
]iart  must  be  interpreted  (Gen.  R.  Ixxviii.).  Con- 
cerning the  interpretation  of  words  by  a change  of 
letters  or  vowels  the  rule  is:  N3pn  Sx  ("Do  not 
read  so,  but  so”).  Under  this  rule  the  integrity  of 
the  text  itself  is  not  iis.sailed,  the  changes  made 
being  only  for  the  pui  pose  of  explanation. 

To  support  a halakic  decision,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  find  a point  of  deiiarture  in  the  Ilaggadah, 
the  traditional  reading  of  a woi'd  is  altered  b}'  trans- 
])osition  of  its  consonantsorby  substitution  of  others 
which  are  related  to  them,  or  the  consonant-grouj) 
is  retained  with  alteration  of  its  vowels,  the  last 
inethod  being  the  most  freciuent.  A halakic  exam- 
])le  of  this  form  of  hermeneutics  is  the  intcrjiretation 
of  the  word  “ kapot  ” (bough;  Lev.  xxiii.  40)  as 
though  it  were  “kaput”  (bound;  Sifra,  ed.  Weiss, 
p.  102(1;  8uk.  32a).  It  is  noteworthy,  moreover, 
that  only  the  Tiinnaim  derived  new  lialakot  with 
the  aid  of  these  rules,  while  the  Amoraim  employed 
them  only  in  advancing  haggadic  ex])lanations  or 
in  establishing  the  old  lialakot  of  the  Tannaim. 

l!iBi,iO(iRAi’HY : Sandia  (iaon,  Coniiiientary  on  tlie  ttiirteen 
niiddot  ot  U.  Islitnael,  imtilislied  liy  Sclieeliter  in  I!(  I Till  in  ml, 
iv.  237  li  seii.,iii>d  in  Ilio  (Eiivick  ('niiilili'li  x.  i.\.T:!  s:i;  Kasld, 
Cominentary  on  tlietiiirteen  rules,  in  Koliak's  .lisi  liiiniii,  vi., 
llelirevy  part,  pp.  38-44,  201-204;  the  remaining  eoninienlaries 
on  tlie  thirteen  rnU's  are  enumerated  hy  .lellinek  in  lymticx 
ha-Kflaliin,  Nos.  1U3-17.5:  R.  Samson  of  Cliinon,  Sefer  f\rri- 
tut,  Warsaw,  1 8.34 ; Malaehi  Kohen,  Yiiil  MaVahl,  lierlin, 
18.52;  Aaron  ilm  Hayyim,  Midihit  Almriin ; R.  Solomon 
Algazi,  Valiin  Slieiiut'oh  ; .lacoh  Ilirsch  Jolles,  Mi  ln  hn- 
llii'iin,  part  ii.;  Hirsch  Chajes,  Mihii  Im-Tiiliinnl.  Zotkiev, 
184.5;  Malliim,  Aiiiirlet  liii-SiKiIjitr  ■,  Frankel,  Ih'ihiiiliin 
ill  Minclinain.  pp.  bland  108-100,  l.rdpsie,  1.8,50;  1.  H.  Weiss, 
Dnr.  i.  li)4-l(iS,  ii.  10.5;  .Mordeeai  Phinpian.  Srfer  Ttiliiiijiint, 
Wilna,  i840;  H.  S.  Hirselifeld,  Iliilncliiwlic  K.ri'fiisr.  Berlin, 
1840;  idem,  Ilaiiiuliachc  Exeacur,  ih.  1847;  flriitz, //i/h  / iiiiil 
Seine  Sielicii  intcriiretiiliiiiinrriiiiii,  in  31o)id/.s.sr/o  iri,  i.; 
M.  Mielziner,  The  TalniniUc  Siillniiisin  nr  the  Infnriice 
Ilf  Kal  Vechiinier,  in  Ilrhrrv'  Ilcrieir.  i.,  Cincinnati.  18.80; 
HolTmann,  Ziir  Kiiileitniif/  in  ilic  ihilnrhinvhni  Miilni- 
Kchim,  pp.  4-11,  Berlin.  1887;  idem.  FAii  Miilrnxrli  iihri  ilie 
Dreizehii  Miihlnt,  in  lU  iiiiier  Fcxtxiiirift.  pj).  .5.5-71  ; S.  Lan- 
dau, Anxichtrii  ilex  Tniinnil  nnil  iler  (ienniiii  iihir  ilcn 
Wcrili  tier  Miilinxiiiixchcii  Schriftniixleiinnij.  Hanover, 
1888;  Dobsehutz,  Die  FAnfiiclir  I{iliiic.rrfirxi'  iler  Tiinnaiiii, 
Halle,  1803;  A.  Schwartz.  Die  IJeiininrntixiiir.lniilniiie, 
Viimiia,  1897;  idem.  Dir  llerineiieulixiiie  Siilliniixiiinx.  it), 
loot. 

5v.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 
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it  is  found  in  the  Shulliiin  ‘Aruk,  Hosheu  iSIislipat, 
of  Joseph  Ciiro  (16tli  cent.),  as  well  as  in  numer- 
ous other  works  which  elaborate  or  elucidate  indi- 
vidual passages  in  various  ways.  The  history  of 
the  Hebrew  code  falls  into  thiee  chief  epochs;  (1) 
the  Pentateuch,  (3)  the  Talmud,  and  {■’>)  post- 
Talinudic  literature.  The  Pentateuch  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Talmud,  while  the  latter  serves  in  its 
turn  as  a foundation  for  post-Talmudic  law,  which 
has  tenaciously  maintained  its  validity 
Three  in  less  cultured  countries  to  the  ]ires- 
Historical  ent  day.  Although  these  three  peri- 

Periods  ods  are  closely  related  in  so  far  as  the 
of  Jewish  later  epochs  were  developed  from  the 
Law.  eai'licr,  they  must  be  regarded  as  mu- 
tually independent,  since  they  repre- 
sent diflercnt  phases  of  evolution.  As  controverting 
the  theory  which  formerly  prevailed,  especial  stress 
must  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  changes  both  in  material  and  in  spiritual  life 
profoundly  modified  Jewish  law,  the  stages  of  whose 
evolution  are  linked  together  oidy  by  the  legal 
fictions  common  to  all  history  of  law.  It  may  ac- 
cordingly be  said  that  there  weie  three  judiciary 
systems:  the  Mosaic,  the  Talmudic,  and  the  rab- 
binic. The  Talmudic  code  is  generally  termed  the 
“ Mosaic  Talmudic,”  since  the  authorities  of  the  Tal- 
mud took  the  Mosaic  law  as  their  basis.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  judicial  history,  however,  the  Tal- 
mud must  be  regarded  as  an  independent  structure; 
and  it  is  therefore  more  correct  to  use  the  simple 
term  “Talmudic  law.”  Tl.ie  present  article  excludes 
all  reference  to  rabbiiuc  law,  and  di.scusses  only 
those  aspects  of  the  IVIosaic  S3'Stem  which  facili- 
tate an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  Talmudic 
code. 

The  Torah,  revealed  bj’  God,  was  the  basis  of  the 
code:  and  God  Himself  was  consequently  the  Su- 
preme Source  of  law.  The  Talmud,  like  tlie  Torah, 
drew  no  distinction  between  religious  and  secular 
law,  thus  conforming  to  the  general  custom  of  an- 
cient peoples,  especially  in  the  East. 
Religious  One  result  of  this  peculiarity  was  the 
and  Secular  wide  range  and  close  articulation  of 
Law.  the  Talmudic  system,  since  the  com- 
mandmentsof  religion  influenced  secu- 
lar law,  and  modified  civil  relations  in  so  far  as  any 
infraction  of  them  was  punishable.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  to  differentiate  sharply  between  relig- 
ious and  secidar  law.  Everything  pertaining  to  the 
former  is  discussed  more  properly  under  H.vlakah, 
and  is,  therefore,  omitted  here  so  as  to  render  possi- 
ble a brief  outline  of  secular  jurisprudence  and  a 
citation  of  lairallels  with  other  systems.  While  the 
application  of  modern  legal  categories  to  Talmudic 
law  is  foreign  to  its  nature,  it  can  not  be  avoided ; 
a careful  check,  however,  must  be  kept  upon  this 
method.  In  like  manner  a careful  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  the  civil  and  the  penal  codes  of 
Talmudic  law.  While  the  civil  code  was  actuallj" 
enforced,  the  penal  code  was  a deatl  letter;  for  the 
Romans,  about  30  c.e.,  had  withdrawn  all  criminal 
jurisdiction  from  the  Jews  (Sanh.  41a;  Yer.  Sanh.  i. 
1,  vii.  2;  jMommsen,  “ Rbmische  Geschichte,”  v.  .512). 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  in  the  j’ear  70, 
jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  as  well  seems  to  have  been 


given  to  the  Roman  courts  (Mommsen,  l.c.  p.  548; 
Frankel,  “ Der  Gerichtliche  Beweis  nach  Mosaisch- 
Talmudischem  Rechte,”  pp.  45,  142; 

Civil  idem,  “Zeitschrift  fur  die  Religibsen 
and  Penal  Interesseu,”  i.  153,  189),  although  this 
Codes.  can  have  been  onlj"  a temporaiy  meas- 
ure, and,  in  view  of  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  parties  involved  to  refuse  to  sulimit 
to  such  a court,  can  never  have  been  rigidly  enforced. 
Civil  juiisdiction  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a 
right  which  really  existed,  while  criminal  law  was, 
for  the  most  part,  merely  theoretical  from  tiie  very 
beginning.  Survivals  from  the  period  of  independ- 
ence, Pentateuchal  laws,  and  the  ])enal  codes  of 
foreign  rulers  are  the  component  elements  of  the 
criminal  law  of  the  Talmud.  Very  frequent,  more- 
over, are  the  instances  in  which  exegeses  of  Biblical 
passages  served  as  sources,  often  elucidating  laws 
which  were  never  actually  enforced.  The  origin  of 
the  Talmudic  penal  code  explains  the  majority  of  its 
peculiarities  as  well  as  its  weaknesses  and  its  merits. 
The  merits  consist  chiefly  in  leniency.  Thus,  for 
example,  while  the  code  recognized  capital  puni.sh- 
ment  and  the  frequenc.y  of  its  iutliction  as  ordered  by 
the  Pentateuch,  it  rendered  the  death-sentence  prac- 
tically impossible,  since  this  penalty  was  so  condi- 
tioned by  requirements  of  proof  of  malice  afore- 
thought that  finall}'  guilt  coidd  no  longer  be  proved. 
Capital  punishment,  even  for  murder,  was  so  abhor- 
rent to  the  authorities  of  tradition  that  its  infliction 
was  to  be  prevented  by  all  legal  means  (Mak.  i.  10 
et  pemim).  In  view  of  these  circumstances  and  prin- 
ciples, the  penal  law  in  general  and  its  theoretical 
development  in  paiticular  aimed  at  strengthening 
moral  consciousness  and  at  rousing  a sense  of  guilt. 
In  like  manner,  the  punishments  inflicted  were  mild. 
Thus,  a thief  was  obliged  to  return  twice  the  value 
of  the  stolen  goods,  while  earlj''  Roman  law  visited 
a thief  caught  in  the  act  with  a terrible  penalty, 
which  was  extended  under  the  empire  to  other  forms 
of  theft  as  well.  The  Germans  frequently  punished 
theft  with  death  or  at  least  with  amputation  of  a 
hand  or  a foot. 

The  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  Talmudic 
code  was  given  by  tlie  study  of  the  divine  law,  the 
precepts  of  which  had  to  be  expounded  and  eluci- 
dated even  to  the  least  dot  on  the  smallest  letter. 
No  other  people  ever  honored  its  national  literature 
so  highly  or  guarded  it  so  carefully  as  the  Jews 
did  the  teachings  of  DIoses.  Numerous  scholars 
of  the  Law  conscquentlj'  arose,  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  jurists  both  individually  and  collectively. 
Every  place  of  any  size  had  its  bet  ha-midrash, 
where  men  of  all  vocations  gathered  daily  for  dis- 
cussions. Tlie  result  of  five  centuries  of  this  activ- 
ity was  the  Talmudic  code.  The  civil  law  was  in- 
telligible even  to  laymen,  and  it  was,  moreover, 
interpreted  by  scholars;  consequently  its  develop- 
ment was  essentially  practical,  not  merely  theoretical 
as  was  that  of  the  criminal  code.  Tliese  scholars, 
all  working  without  compensation,  evolved  a legal 
sx'stem  which  in  scope  and  excellence  stands  far 
above  the  period  of  civilization  for  which  and  in 
which  it  was  created.  Tlie  wealth  of  Talmudic 
law  and  its  comparative  freedom  from  defects  are 
best  seen  when  it  is  compared  with  a compendium 
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of  modern  law,  siicli  as  Josef  Kohler’s  “ Einfhlirung 
in  die  Keclitswisseuschaft  ” (2d  ed.,  Bcn  liu,  1905). 

The  history  of  the  Jews  explains  the  fidness  of 
development  in  the  code  of  civil  law,  its  deticiencies 
as  regards  public  law,  and  the  entire  absence  theie- 
from  of  international  law.  In  civil  law  the  most 
noteworthy  features  are  the  provisions  relating  to 
persons,  property,  claims,  family  es- 
Absence  of  tates,  and  inheritance.  A distinct 
Commer-  branch  of  commercial  law,  such  as 
cial  Law.  has  been  highly  developed  among 
modern  nations,  does  not  exist  in  the 
Talmudic  code,  although  regulations  concerning 
commerce  are  not  lacking;  for  in  Talmudic  times 
the  Jews  were  not  as  distinctly  a commercial  nation 
as  they  became  in  the  post-Talmudic  and  medieval 
jteriods.  Indeed,  the  highly  developed  system  of 
damages,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  injuries 
by  animals  (Kohler,  l.c.  p.  96),  characterizes  them 
as  an  agricultural  people.  The  following  is  a 
articles  in  The  Jewish 


list  of  the  various  legal 
Encyclopedia : 

Abetment 

Abrogation  of  Laws 
Acceptance 
Accessories 
Accident 

Accommodation  of  the  Law 
Accusatory  and  Inquisitorial 
Procedure 

Acquittal  in  Talmudic  Law 

Admissions  in  Evidence 

Adoption 

Adultery 

.\geney.  Law  of 

Agnates 

Agrarian  Laws 

‘Agunah 

Alibi 

Alienation  and  Acquisition 

Aliens 

Alimony 

Anathema 

Anointing 

Asmakta 

Assault  and  Battery 

Assignment 

Asylum 

Attestation  of  Documents 
Attorney 

Attorney,  Power  of 

Authentication  of  Documents 

Authority.  Rabbinical 

Avenger  of  Blood 

Azharot 

Baba  Batra 

Baba  Kamma 

Baba  Mezi'a 

Bail 

Bailments 

Bar  Mizwah 

Barter 

Bastard 

Bequest 

Bererah 

Betrothal 

Bigamy 

Birtli  right 

Blood-Money 

Borrower 

Boundaries 

Breacli  of  Promise  of  Marriage 

Bribery 

Burglary 

Calumny 

Cancelation  of  Documents 
Capital  Punishment 


Captives 

Caution 

Charity  and  Charitable  Insti- 
tutions 
Chattels 

Circumstantial  Evidence 
Clerical  Errors 
Commercial  Law 
Conditions 

Confiscation  and  Forfeiture 
Conflict  of  Laws 
Consent 

Contempt  of  Court 
Contract 

Corporal  Punishment 

Corporation 

Costs 

Crime 

Criminal  Procedure 

Cruciflxiou 

Damage 

Daughter  in  Jewish  Law’ 

Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Jewish  Law’ 

Debtor  and  Creditor 

Debts  of  Decedents 

Deed 

Demands 

Derelicts 

Desertion 

Devotion 

Din 

Divorce 

Domain,  Public 

Domicil 

Dowry 

Drunkenness  in  Law 
Duress 

Earnest-Money 

Easement 

Embezzlement 

Embryo 

Evidence 

Excommunication 

Execution 

Family  and  Family  Life 

Family  Vault 

Fault 

Fee 

Finder  of  Property 
Fines  and  Forfeiture 
Fixtures 

Foreign  Attachment 
Fraud  and  Mistake 
(iambling 
(ientile 


Get 

Gezerah 

Gifts 

Gleaning  of  the  Fields 

Government 

Guardian  and  Ward 

Halizah 

Hallah 

Hammurabi 

Hatra’ah 

Hawkers  and  Pedlers 
Hazakah 
Health  Laws 
Hefker 

Heresy  and  Heretics 

Hiring  and  Letting 

Holy  Days 

Homicide 

Husband  and  Wife 

Identity,  Proof  of 

Ignorance  of  the  Law’ 

Illegitimacy 

Imprisonment 

Incest 

Indemnity 

Infancy,  Legal  Aspects  of 

Inheritance 

Insanity 

Intention 

Intermarriage 

Joint  Owners 

J udge 

Judgment 

Jurisdiction 

Ketubah 

Ketul)Ot 

Kiddushin 

Lamp,  Perpetual 

Landlord  and  Tenant 

Law,  Civil 

Law’,  Codification  of 

Laws,  Noachian 

Levlrate  Marriage 

Loans 

Majority 

Makkot 

Marriage 

Marriage  Laws 

Martyrdom,  Restriction  of 

Master  and  Servant 

Master  and  Workmen 

Maxims  (Legal) 

Medicine  in  Bible  and  Talmud 

Mezuzah 

Miggo 

Minyan 

Mi’un 

Monogamy 

Mortgage  or  Hypothec 


Associations  (p.  81 ; societies 
only) 

Bankruptcy  (p.  14.5) 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Kin- 
dred Matters  (p.  88;  prom- 
issory notes  only) 
Commercial  Firms  (p.  79) 
Counterfeiting  (p.  155) 
Defamation  of  Character, 
Slander,  Calumny,  etc.  (p. 
174 : no  specific  penalty 
was  fixed  for  these  crimes  : 
they  W’ere  branded  as  most 
immoral ; and  the  severest 
divine  punishment  was  in- 
voked upon  the  offender) 
Embezzlement  (included  un- 


Navigation 

Neighboring  Landowners 
New  Moon,  Blessing  of  the 
Niddah 
Oath 

Oral  Law 
Orphan 

Palestine.  Laws  and  Customs 
Relating  to 
Partnership 
Paternity 
Pedigree 
Perjury 
Pledges 
Police  Laws 
Poll-Tax 
Polygamy 
Precedence 
Primogeniture 
Priority 

Procedure  in  Civil  Causes 

Prosbul 

Proselyte 

Real  Estate 

Remainders  and  Ileversions 
Restraints  on  Alienation 
Right  of  Way 
Riparian  Owners 
Robbery 

Sabbatical  5' ear  anil  Jubilee 
Sale 

Sanctuary 

Sanhedrin 

Seduction 

Set-Off 

Signature 

Slander 

Slaves  and  Slavery 

Specillc  Performance 

Stibixena 

Suicide 

Sttiiimons 

Sunqitiiary  Laws 

Suretyship 

Synagogue,  Legal  Aspect 

Taxation 

Tort 

Treason 

Trees 

Tresjiass 

Trusts  and  Trustees 

I'siiry 

Vows 

Weights  and  Measures 

Widow 

Wills 

Witchcraft 

Woman 


der  theft,  and  does  not  con- 
stitute a specific  crime  ; p. 
175) 

Insurance  (pp.  tifi  ct  sei/.) 
Joint-stock  Companies  (p.  (iSi 
Lawful  Duels  (as  ordeal.s, 
which  ceased  in  Italy  in  the 
thirteenth  century;  p.  170) 
Lex  'ralionis  (p.  llil ) 

Limited  Liability  Companies 
and  Financial  Trusts  (p.82l 
.Maritime  Law  (p.  87 ; river 
law,  however,  existed) 
Ordeals  (p.  1311) 

Pardon  (p.  16ii) 

Secrets  of  Manufacture  and 
Commerce  (p.  172) 


Wliile  the  foregoing  list  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
extentof  the  Talmudic  code,  an  estimtite  of  its  value 
couijiared  with  other  systems  may  he  gained  by  a 
peru.sal  of  the  following  list  of  rubrics  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  Talmud.  The  pages  cited  in  jtareu- 
theses  are  those  of  Kohler’s  above-mentioned  work  : 
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The  penal  code  made  no  provision  for  a public 
prosecutor  or  for  torture,  although  the  latter  was  em- 
ployed in  Europe  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  A few  e.xampies  will  serve  to  show 
the  lofty  standard  of  the  civil  and  marriage  codes  of 
the  Talmud.  According  to  Talmudic  law,  the  agent 
was  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  party 
High  De-  he  represented;  and  the  Jews  even 
velopment  allowed  betrothal,  itself  a contract,  to 

of  Tal-  take  place  by  proxy  (fi.  p.  32).  On 
mudicLaw.  this  subject  Kohler  says  {l.c.  p.  27): 

“ Representation  is  an  institution  of 
elaborate  development,  iutioduced  at  a compara- 
tively recent  period  by  legal  regulation.  It  is  a 
creation  of  the  highest  type,  rendering  it  possible 
for  one  to  own  a fortune  of  millions  without  having 
to  administer  it  in  person.”  Among  other  ancient 
peoples  the  debtor  was  held  resiionsible  for  his  debt 
with  liberty,  life,  and  limb,  the  law'  relating  to 
debt  being  based  on  the  value  of  the  debtor;  Tal- 
mudic law',  however,  agrees  with  modern  codes, 
which  permit  the  debtor  neither  to  be  sold  as  a slave 
nor  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  in  any  other  way. 
The  payment  of  a debt  was  a moral,  not  a legal,  ob- 
ligation (B.  B.  174a  and  parallel  passages;  comp. 
Kohler,  l.c.  ]).  58). 

The  Jewish  laws  relating  to  family  life  did  not 
recognize  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  head  of  the 
household  as  did  Roman  law-,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a son  who  had  attained  his  majority  (13  years)  might 
hold  property  in  Ins  own  name.  In  the  Christian 
woi'ld  this  was  not  the  case  until  after  the  reign  of 
Justinian  (rt.  p.  93).  The  law  of  inheritance,  as  in 
modern  codes,  recognized  the  system  based  on  kin- 
ship. Jew'ish  law  restricted  the  prohibitions  against 
consanguineous  marriages,  and  permitted  divorce. 
With  regard  to  these  cardinal  points  of  marriage 
legislation,  modern  codes,  in  opiiosition  to  canon 
law',  adopt  the  same  point  of  view'  as  .ludaism,  in'ob- 
ably  because  derived  from  the  Roman  law.  There 
arc  numerous  legal  questions  and  even  judicial 
principles  in  w'hich  modern  views  coincide  w'ith 
those  of  the  Talmud,  and  to  which  a general  allusion 
may  be  made. 

The  Talmud  has  been  completed  for  1,400  years; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  legal  material  which  it 
contains  is  more  than  2,000  3'ears  old.  It  is  there- 
fore self-evident  that  foreign  elements  from  the 
great  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient 

Assyro-  world  must  have  exercised  an  iuflu- 
Babylonian  ence  on  it.  Following  the  chronolog- 
Infiuence.  ical  order,  mention  should  first  be 
made  of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  ele- 
ments. With  regard  to  the  relation  (d  the  Mosaic 
law  to  the  code  of  Hammurabi,  see  H.\.MMru.\ui 
and  the  literature  there  cited,  as  well  as  numerous 
later  works.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Assyro-Babylonian  laws  outlived  the  state  by  cen- 
turies, w'hile  their  inlluence  was  felt  even  in  the 
Christian  ])eriod,  and  ma}'  still  be  traced  in  Tal- 
mudic law.  The  most  common  terms  for  written 
contracts,  “ shetar  ” and  “ get,”  are  Babylonian  ; and 
clay  tablets  were  still  used  in  Talmudic  times  for 
promissory  notes  (Blau,  “ Althebraisches  Buch- 
wpsen,”  p.  18).  A receipt  w'as  called  “zober,”  i.e., 
“zebiru”  in  Assyrian  contracts.  Git.  8Ga  gives 


the  text  of  a contract  regarding  the  sale  of  slaves, 
the  first  part  of  which  is  apparently  Assyrian  in 
origin.  Even  in  ])ost-Talmudical  literature,  as  in 
the  “Sefer  ha-Shetarot  ” of  Judah  b.  Barzillai  (ed. 
Halberstam,  Berlin,  1898),  there  are  distinct  reminis- 
cences of  Babj'lonian  formulas.  The  contracts  in- 
cluded in  this  work  number  more  than  seventy,  and 
in  them  the  phrase  “the  contracting  party  has 
made  all  stipulations  ‘ in  accordance  with  his  pleas- 
ure ’ ” recurs  in  all  varieties  of  terminology  {e.g.,  pp. 
9 et  seq.).  The  same  formula  appears  in  Babylonian 
contracts,  this  example,  like  others,  being  furnished 
by  Pick  (“  Assyrisches  und  Talmudisches  Kultui- 
geschichte  und  Lexicalische  Notizen,”  pp.  22,  30). 

Incomparably  greater  w'as  the  intiuence  exerted 
by  Greco-Roman  jurisinudence  in  later  days.  The 
lingua  Franca  of  the  East,  even  during  the  period 
of  Roman  sovereignt}',  was  the  koih>/;  so  that  about 
seventy  of  the  sevent}' -seven  foreign  legal  terms  that 
are  found  in  the  Talmud  (Low,  in  Krauss,  "Lehn- 
wbrter,”  ii.  030),  are  Greek,  onlj'  the  remaining  few- 
being  Latin.  As  a rule  the  Jews  learned  Roman  law 
from  the  actual  practise  of  the  courts  and  not  from 
legal  w-ritings  onlj-.  Greek  terms  are  used  for  docu- 
ment, will,  protocol,  guardian,  contract,  hypothec, 
purchase,  accusation,  accuser,  attorney,  and  the  like; 
and  Latin  words  for  legacy,  bill  of  indictment,  di- 
vorce, etc.  Roman  law-,  with  its  high  development, 
exercised  a much  greater  influence  on  the  Talmudic 
system  than  lias  hitherto  been  show-n,  thorough  in- 
vestigations having  as  yet  been  made  only  sporad- 
ically. Frankcl  (“  Gerichtlicher  Beweis,”  pp.  58  et 
seq.)  thinks  that  the  majority  of  the  legal  cases  in 
Talmudic  law-  have  parallels  in  the 
Influence  Roman  code.  “The  same  subjects 
of  Roman  are  often  treated  in  both,  and  form  a 
Law.  basis  foi'  the  application  of  the  legal 
principles.  This  resemblance  was  due 
to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  time;  and 
for  the  same  reason  many  legal  provisions  are  com- 
mon to  both  codes.”  The  difference  between  the 
two  lies,  in  his  view-,  “in  the  divergent  mental  proc- 
esses of  Orientals  and  Occidentals,  so  that  Talmudic 
law  formulated  anew-  the  veiy  parts  it  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  code.  The  Oriental  in  his  method 
of  investigation  is  characterized  hy  acuteness  and 
facilitj' of  comprehension;  so  that  he  is  guided  in 
his  legal  enactments  b}-  the  vivacity  of  his  mind 
rather  than  by  a principle.  . . . The  Occidental  is 
marked  by  thoughtfulness : he  desires  a universal 
concept,  not  a schematized  nexus  or  a reduction  to 
some  princijile.  He  therefore  combines  the  law  into 
a Iiarinonious  whole,  while  the  code  of  the  Oriental 
consists  of  disconnected  parts.” 

Although  this  characterization  is  in  the  main  cor- 
rect, it  must  be  boiaie  in  mind  that  Frankel  under- 
estimates the  influence  of  the  Roman  code  on  the 
Talmud.  Several  Talmudists  of  the  earlv  part  of 
the  second  century  w-ere  so  deeplj'  versed  in  the 
-Roman  civil  law  that  the}-  decided  cases  according 
to  it  if  they  were  so  requested.  Constantin  I'Em- 
pereur  of  Oppvck,  in  his“I)e  liOgibus  Ebra?orum 
Forensibus  ” (1637;  reprinted  by  Surenhuis  in  his 
“)Mischna,”  iv.),  wasthefirst  tocompare  the  Roman 
and  Talmudic  systems,  although  he  did  not  postu- 
late anj'  adaptation  from  the  one  code  b}'  the  other. 
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Subsequently  Zuuz  (‘‘Etwas  fiber  die  Rabbinisebe 
Litteratur,”  1818),  Jost  ('‘Gesch.”  iv.  144,  and  ap- 
pendix), Erankel  (l.c.),  Krocliinal  (“Moreli  Nebuke 
lia-Zeinan,”  1845),  and  others  (comp.  Blau,  “Con- 
cursus  Vitioruin  ” [in  Hungarian],  pp.  8,  11,  13) 
made  similar  comparisons. 

The  Jews  lived  for  a time  both  under  the  ancient 
Persian  regime  of  the  Achamienidie  (550-330  b.c.) 

and  under  the  neo-Persian  dynasty  of 
Influence  the  Sassanids  (250-500  c.e.).  Persian 
of  Persian  law  has,  therefore,  also  been  a factor. 
Law.  although  the  j^resent  knowledge  both 
of  the  Achiemenian  and  the  Sassanid 
codes  is  insufficient  for  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
their  intlueuce  on  the  Jews.  The  Talmud,  on  the 
other  hand,  characterizes  the  legal  system  of  the 
Sassanids  as  a superficial  one,  and  quotes  some  ex- 
tracts in  support  of  its  assertions,  e.r/.,  the  creditor 
may  seize  the  security  (B.  B.  173,  borrowed  from 
Turkish  law).  See  further  Erankel,  l.c.  p.  56,  where 
the  theory  is  advanced  that  Sassanid  law  influenced 
the  code  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Among  the  compilations  of  Talmudic  law,  the 
“ Mishneh  Torah,”  or  religious  code,  of  Maimonides 
took  a foremost  place.  Superior  in 
Compila-  system  and  arrangement  to  its  prede- 
tions  of  cessors  and  successors  alike,  evCn 
Talmudic  though  its  author  did  not  codify  the 
Law.  law  of  the  Talmud  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  but  only  the  labbinico- 
legal  system  as  formulated  at  the  time,  it  served  as 
an  authority  for  subsequent  centuries.  The  Chris- 
tian literature  on  the  subject  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and,  to  a great  extent,  even 
the  modern  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
dependent  upon  this  work,  even  in  cases  where  the 
treatises  are  termed  “ IMosaic-Talmudic.”  The  au- 
thors who  combined  Talmudic  and  legal  knowledge 
were,  generally  speaking,  rare;  for  the  majority 
were  either  Talmudists  or  jurists,  but  not  both. 

In  recent  times  Rapoport  has  begun  a systematic 
compilation  of  Talmudic  law  (the  laws  of  inheritance, 
endowments,  obligations,  etc.);  and  his  work  has 
been  favorablj"  received  by  the  eminent  historian  of 
I jurisprudence,  Josef  Kohler  of  Berlin.  Rapoport, 

I however,  has  not  drawn  a sharp  distinction  between 
the  three  chief  epochs,  the  IMosaic,  the  Talmudic, 

] and  the  rabbinic,  nor  has  he  paid  sufficient  heed 
i to  the  historical  ciiticism  contained  in  traditionai 
I literature.  Much  work  still  remains  to  be  done  in 


Z.  D.  M.  G.  XXXV.);  Samuel  Mayer.  Die  Iteehte  tier  l,frnc1i- 
teii,  Atheiier  uiiil  lUiiiicr,  3 vois.,  Leip.sic  and  Treve.s,  Istiti- 
1873;  Leopold  Auerbach,  Da.'<  Jiiiliscite  Ohliyatioitxrcclit 
iiaeli  (Icii  QueUc}i,  mid  iiiit  licxoiidcrcr  licriiekxkht iynny 
dex  liCitni.xchen  iind  Deutxelieii  lleclitx  Sijxte>ii(dixi)i  Diir- 
yextellt,  vol.  i.,  Utnrixxc  dcr  Entudcheluiiiixfiexchicldc  dex 
Jlidi.xclicii  Itecldx;  Die  Ndtiir  der  Ohiiyalinii,  Berlin,  1S70; 
J.  Fiirst,  Das  Pciniiehc  llccldxvi'rfaliirn  iiii  .D'ldwcliiii 
Altertiiuiiic,  Heidelberg,  1870;  M.Schmiedl,  Die  Ijilire  vinn 
Kaiiipf  unis  Hecid,  Vienna,  187.5;  S.  Spitzer,  Do.s-  I leer-  iind 
Wchrycxi  tz  dcr  Altai  Ixraclitcu,  Griet  hen  und  Iti'inier,  3d 
ed.,  Vinkovee,  1870 ; M.  Bloch,  Das  Mnxaiseli-'ralniwlixiltc 
Piiiizeirecht,  Budapest,  187!)  (Knglish  transl.,  Cincinnati, 
1880);  idem.  Die  Civilprozexx-Orduiunj  nach  .Viixnixch- 
Rahhiiiischaii  lieclde,  Budapest,  1883;  idem.  Dux Mnxai.xeh- 
Talniudixche  Krhreeld,  Budapest,  188!);  idem,  Der  I’crtraij 
nach  Mixsaisch-Talniuilixclicni  Itccldc,  il>.  18!):i;  idem,  Dax 
M(ixni,xch-T(dinudixche  liexHzrcchl,  ib.  1807 ; idem.  Das 
Mosaisch-l'aliiiudischc  Strafurrichfxrcrfidircn,  ili.  1001; 
idem.  Die  Viirinundxchaft  nach  Maxiiixch-Tidnindixchcin 
Hechte,  ib.  1!K14;  Israel  Michel  Uabbinovicz,  Lnjixlal inn  I'irilc 
<lu  'llialniuti.  Paris,  1880;  ().  Biilir,  Dax  Gexetz  iificr  Pidxche 
Zeuyennach  liihclvnd  Talmud,  Berlin,  1882;  M.  Mielziner, 
The  Jeu'i.xh  Law  iif  Marriayc  and  Divorce,  Cineinnati, 
1884;  Elijah  Benamozegh,  Ixrael  ct  Unnianile : Di  inonxlra- 
lion  dll  Coxniopolilixnic  dans  lex  Doynicx,  lex  I.oix,  etc.. 
Leghorn,  1885;  I.  Klein,  Das  Gexetz  lllicr  das  Gi  richiliehe 
licwetsverfahrcn  nach  Moxaisch-ThalniHdixchein  itrehte, 
Halle-on-the-Saale,  1885 ; L.  Blau,  A Blinhalmazal  Elinelctc 
a ll/’licrekncl  Szent'irdsuk  cs  Hayijoindnynk  Szerint,  Buda- 
pest, 1887  ; 1).  Kink,  Miyyo  alx  Jlcchtshcu'Cis  iin  Ilalniloni- 
scheii  Tidimid:  Ein  Bcitray  ziir  Kenninixx  di  r Talniudi- 
.xchen  Methodoloyie,  Leipsic,  1801;  1).  Farbsteiu.  Das  Becht 
der  Vnfreicn  und  dcr  Ereicn  Arhcilcr  nach  .Itiilixch-Tal- 
inudischcni  llcclit,  Verylichen  iiiit  dcni  Antiken,  Speciell 
iiiit  deni  Winiixche n Bcchl,  Frankfort-on-tlie-.Main,  1800; 
F.  Kanter,  JSeitrilye  zur  Kciintnixs  des  Bcchlxxyxtcins  und 
der  Ethik  Alar  Saliiiwls  Bectiirx  dcr  Hochxchulc  zn  Ai'e- 
hardca  und  Bahylonirn,  Bern,  1805;  S.  Mandl,  Der  Bann  : 
Ein  Bcitray  ziiiii  Moxaixch-Itahhiiiixchcn  SIrafrcchtc 
Daryestclll  nach  der  Bilicl  und  der  Bahliinixchen  Litlcra- 
tur,  Briinn,  1808;  I.  Ziegler,  Die  Kiiniyxylcichnixxe,  lies 
Midra.xch  Bclcuchtet  Durch  die  Itl’niiixchr  Kaixcrzeil  IDic 
Jurisdiction  dcr  Kai.xer),  pp.  101-132,  Breslau,  l!K)3;  11. 
Pick,  Ax.xyrixches  und  Talniudixchcs  Kulturycxehichtc  und 
Le.ricalixchc  Notizen,  Berlin,  l!Kti;  Rapoport,  Der  Talmud 
und  Sciii  Becht,  in  Zeitschrift  fllr  die  Veryicichende 
Bechtsirixsenschaft,  xiv.-xvi.;  C.  11.  W.  .lolins,  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  Laws,  ('oiitractx,  and  Letters,  Edinburgh, 
1!K)5;  1.  Telski,  Die  innere  Einrichtuny  dex  Groxxen 

Syiiedrions  zu  Jeruxalem  und  Hire  Fortxetzuny  im 
Spdteren  Patiixtinenxixchen  Lehrhauxr.  bis  zur  Zeit  dcs 
B.  Jehuda  ha-Xaxi : Ein  Bcitray  zum  Vrrxtiliidni.xxc  und 
WUrdiyuny  dcr  AelLcxten  Tatmudixchen  Quillen,  Breslau, 
n.d. 

W.  B.  I,.  Ik 

TALMUD  TORAH;  Public  free  school  for 
poor  and  oipiituieil  hoy.s,  wlio  are  tlicre  given  tin 
elementary  education  in  Hebrew,  the  Seri|)tures 
(especially  the  Pentateuch),  and  the  Talmud  (Ilalti- 
kah),  and  are  thus  pnqiai'ed  for  the  Yesiiibaii.  The 
Talmud  Torah  sehotd  is  known  simply  sis  the  Tal- 
mud Torah,  ;ind  has  the  essential  elemenis  of  the 
Hedeb,  the  latter  being  a juivate  self-supporting 
school. 

In  the  remotest  time  of  Jewish  history  the  hither 
was  the  sole  teacher  of  his  childi-en  (I)eut.  xi.  ID). 
The  institution  known  as  the  ” be  rab  ” or  “ bet 


I this  field. 

||  Bini-iooRAPii  Y : LudovicusdeCompifgnedeVeille,  llehreoruni 
I de  Con  iiubi is  lux  Civile  et  Pontiticium  xeuer  It.  Aloxis Ma.ic- 

I;  monidae  Sccundae  Lcyis  xive  Manus  Fortis  Eo  Lihro.  Qui 
i Ext  de  Be  Uxoria,  Tractatux  Pi'imux,  Paris,  1073  ; Surenhuis, 
Dixsertatio  de  Natura  Pandcctarum  Ilcbraicaruni,  Am- 
sterdam, 1704 ; Spencer,  De  Lcyibus  Hebreorum  Bilualibux, 
three  books,  Leipsic,  1705 ; four  books,  Tubingen,  1732 ; Fran- 
kel.  Die  Eidcsleltuny  dcr  Jiidcii,  Dresden,  1840;  idem,  Dcr 
Gerichtliche  Beweis  nach  Mosaixch-Talmudixchein  Bcchte, 

I Berlin,  1840;  Hirsch  Biir  Fassel,  Zedefc  u-Mixhpat,  Vienna, 

; 1848;  Mem,  Mixh pete  El:  Das  M'lixais'ch-Babin'iiische  Civil- 

rccht,  etc.,  Nagy-Kahizsa,  18.)3-.54;  idem,  qi.sot  Mixhpat:  Das 
I Mosaixch-Babbinixche  Gerichtsverfahren  in  Civilrccht- 
I lichen  Sachen,  etc.. ih.  18.59;  idem,  IVc-Hhafetu  m-Hizzilu  : 
Dax  Mosaisch-Babliinixche  Strajfrecht,vU‘.,'ib.  1870;’Saal- 
schiitz,  Dax  Moxaixche  Becht,  2 vols.,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  lk53-53; 
M.  Duschak,  Dax  Moxnixch-Talmudixche  Ehcrecht,  mit  Be- 
sonderer  Blickxicht  aiif  die  BViryerl ichen  Gesetze,  Vienna, 

I 1804;  Mem,  Joxciihus  Flavius  und  die  Tradition,  ib.  1864  ; 

I.  Wiesner.  750'  Jiann  in  Seiner  Gexchichtlichen  Entwicke- 
! luiiyaufdem  ISoden  dex  Judenthunix,heipsic,  \Siii:  Bruns- 
Sachau,  Syri.xch-Boinixchcs  Bcchtxbuch  (comp.  Perles  in 


rabban  ” (house  of  the  teacher),  or  as  the  “ be  safra  ” 
or  “bet  sefer”  (house  of  the  book),  is  supiiosed 
to  have  been  originated  by  Ezra  and  his  Great  As- 
sembly, who  provided  a public  school  in  Jerusalem 
to  secure  the  education  of  fatherless  boys  of  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  and  iqiward.  But  the  school  sys- 
tem dill  not  develop  till  .losiic.v  ben 
Origin  Gamla  the  high  luiest  caused  public 
of  Schools,  schools  to  be  opened  in  every  town 
and  hamlet  for  :dl  children  above  six 
or  seven  j'ears  of  age  (B.  B.  2hi).  Strict  discipline 
was  ob.served.  Rab,  however,  ordered  Samuel  b. 
Shilat  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  juipils,  to  refrain 
from  corporal  punishment,  or  at  most  to  use  a shoe- 
strap  in  correcting  pupils  for  inattention.  A stiqiid 
pupil  was  made  monitor  until  able  to  grasp  the  art 
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of  learning.  Raba  li.xed  the  number  of  pupils  at 
twenty-five  for  one  teacher;  if  the  number  was  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  forty  an  assistant  teacher 
(“resli  dukana”)  was  necessary;  and  for  over  forty, 
two  teachers  were  required.  The  e.xpeuse  was  borne 
by  tlie  commuuit}'.  There  is  a difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  qualification  of  the  “ melammed  ” 
{teacher).  Raba  preferred  one  who  taught  his  pupils 
much,  even  though  somewhat  carelessly,  while  R. 
Dimi  of  Nehardea  preferred  one  who  taught  his  pu- 
pils little,  but  that  correctly,  as  an  error  in  reading 
once  adopted  is  hard  to  correct  {ib.).  It  is,  of  course, 
assumed  that  botli  qualifications  were  rarely  to  be 
found  in  one  person.  Only  married  men  were  en- 
gaged as  teachers. 

Girls  were  invariably  excluded  from  the  Talmud 
Torah,  first  because  teaching  them  is  not  obligatory, 
and  second  because  they  are  “light-minded.”  R. 

Eliezer  said  : “ AVhosoever  teaches  his 
Girls  daughter  the  Torah  is  as  one  who 
Excluded,  teaches  her  frivolity”  (Sotah  21b). 

Maimouides,  however,  held  that  the 
prohibition  refers  to  the  Talmud,  and  not  to  the 
Bible  (“Yad,”  Talmud  Torah,  i.  13).  Girls  were 
mostly  taught  privately,  and  received  a fair  edu- 
cation. The  teaching  in  the  Talmud  Torah  con- 
sumed the  whole  daj’,  and  in  the  winter  months  a 
few  hours  of  the  night  besides.  Teaching  was  sus- 
pended in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  preceding  a holy  day.  On  Sabbaths 
and  holy  days  no  new  lessons  were  assigned;  but 
the  work  of  the  previous  week  was  reviewed  on 
Sabbath  afternoons  by  the  child’s  parent  or  guardian 
(Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  245). 

The  Talmud  Torah  did  little  for  the  religious 
teaching  and  training  of  the  pupils;  this  was  left 
to  parents  or  guardians.  The  main  object  of  the 
early  schools  was  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  the  laws 
of  Moses  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  rabbinical 
writings,  moie  fi'om  a literary  than  from  a practical 
standpoint.  In  later  times,  influenced  in  a measure 
by  the  Christian  parochial  schools  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  reading  of  the  prayers  and  benedictions 
and  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  the  Jewish 
faith  were  included.  In  almost  every  communitj' 
an  organization  called  “Hebra  Talmud  Torah”  was 
formed,  whose  duty  was  to  create  a fund  and  pro- 
vide means  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  to 
control  all  teachers  aiul  pupils. 

R.  Asher  b.  Jehiel  (1250-1328)  decided  to  allow 
withdrawals  from  the  funds  of  the  Talmud  Torah 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  annual  tax  collected 
by  the  local  governor,  since  otherwise  great  hard- 
ships would  fall  upon  the  poor,  who  were  liable 
to  be  stripped  of  all  their  belongings  if  they  failed 
in  the  prompt  pa3’ment  of  their  taxes  (Responsa, 
rule  vi.,  p 2).  On  the  other  hand,  money  from  the 
general  charity  fund  was  at  times  emplojaal  to  sup- 
port the  Talmud  Torah,  and  donations  for  a S3uia- 
gogue  or  cemetery  were  similarl3'  used  {ib.  rule 
xiii.,  pp  5. 14). 

Samuel  di  IMedina  (1505-89)  ruled  that  in  case  of 
a legacy  left  by  will  to  a Talmud  Torah  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  testator’s  brother,  the  latter  was  not 
held  liable  if  the  property  had  been  consumed  owing 
to  the  prolonged  illness  of  the  deceased  (Responsa, 


Hoshen  Mishpat,  No.  357).  A legac3'  for  the  sup- 
port of  a 3'eshibah  and  Talmud  Torah  in  a certain 
town,  if  accompanied  by  a provision  that  it  may 
be  managed  “ as  the  son  of  the  testa- 
In  the  tor  may  see  fit,”  may  be  transferred, 
Responsa.  it  was  declared,  to  a 3 eshibah  else- 
where {ib.  Grab  Hay3'im,  i..  No.  60; 
see  also  “Pahad  Yizhak,”  «.».  tyipn,  p.  43a). 

Solomon  b.  Abraham  ha-Kohen  (16th  cent.)  de- 
cided that  it  re(pures  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
eight  trustees  of  a Talmud  Torah  to  engage  teach- 
ers where  a resolution  has  been  passed  that  “ no 
trustee  or  trustees  shall  engage  the  service  of  a 
melammed  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  ” (Re- 
sponsa, ii..  No.  89,  ed.  Venice,  1592). 

As  a specimen  of  the  medieval  organization  of 
these  schools  that  of  the  Cracow  schools  may  be 
selected.  From  the  congregational  record  (pinkes) 
of  Cracow  in  1551  it  appeal's  that  the  Talmud  Torah 
societ3’  controlled  both  private  and  public  schools. 
It  passed  the  following  takkanot:  (1)  The  members 
shall  have  general  supervision  over  the  teachers  and 
shall  visit  the  Talmud  Torah  every  week  to  see  that 
the  pupils  are  properly  taught.  (2)  No  melammed 
may  teach  the  Pentateuch  except  with 
The  Pinkes  the  translation  “Be’er  Mosheh  ” (Ju- 
Record.  daeo-German  transl.  by  DIoses  b.  Issa- 
char,  Prague,  1605),  “ which  is  in  our 
vernacular”;  for  the  advanced  pupils  he  shall  use 
no  other  than  the  Rashi  coinmentaiy.  (3)  A melam- 
med in  the  primary  class  shall  teach  not  more  than 
twent3"-flve  pupils  and  shall  have  two  assistants. 
(4)  One  melammed  shall  not  compete  with  another 
during  the  term  of  his  engagement,  and  shall  not 
seek  to  obtain  a pupil  in  charge  of  another  teaciier, 
even  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  uidess  the  father 
or  the  guardian  of  the  pupil  desires  to  make  a 
change.  (5)  The  members  of  the  Hebra  Talmud 
Torah  shall  hire  a competent  and  God-fearing  me- 
lammcd,  with  an  assistant,  for  poor  and  orphaned 
boys  at  the  bet  ha-midrash.  (6)  The  melammed 
and  assistant  shall  teach  pupils  the  alphabet  (with 
the  vowels),  the  Siddur,  the  Pentateuch  (with  the 
“ Be’er  Mosheh  ” translation),  the  Rashi  commen- 
tary, the  order  of  the  prayers,  etiquette,  and  good 
behavior — every  bo3^  according  to  his  grade  and 
intelligence;  also  reading  and  writing  in  the  vernac- 
ular. The  more  advanced  shall  be  taught  Hebrew 
grammar  and  arithmetic ; those  of  the  highest  grade 
shall  study  Talmud  with  Rashi  and  Tosafot.  (7) 
Boys  near  the  age  of  thirteen  shall  learn  the  regu- 
lations regarding  tefillin.  (8)  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
a boy  who  is  incapable  of  learning  Talmud  shall  be 
taught  a trade  or  become  a servant  in  a household. 

The  income  of  the  society  was  derived  from  sev- 
eral sources:  (rt)  one-sixth  of  the  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day contributions  in  the  synagogues 
Sources  of  and  other  places  of  worsliip ; (/>)dona- 
Income.  tions  at  circumcisions  from  guests  in- 
vited to  the  feast  ; (c)  donations  at 
weddings  from  the  groom  and  the  bride  and  from 
invited  guests;  {d)  one-tenth  of  the  collections  in 
the  charity-box  known  as  the  “mattan  ba-setar.” 
The  election  of  officers  was  made  1)3^  ballot — three 
gabba’im,  three  vice-gabba’im,  and  a treasurer. 
Only  learned  and  honorable  men  over  thirty-six 
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years  of  age  were  eligible  for  election.  The  takka- 
uot  regulating  these  sources  of  the  Talmud  Torah’s 
income  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  R.  Moses 
Isserles.  R.  Joel  Sirkes,  rabbi  of  Cracow  in  1G38, 
indorsed  these  regulations  and  added  many  others, 
all  of  wliich  were  confirmed  at  a general  assembly  of 
seventy  representatives  of  the  congregations  on  the 
2otli  of  Tebet,  5398  (1638;  F.  11.  Wetstein,  “Kad- 
moniyyot,”  document  No.  1,  Cracow,  1892). 

The  Talmud  Torah  organization  in  Rome  included 
eight  societies  in  1554,  and  was  reconstituted  Aug. 
13,  1617  (Rieger,  “Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,”  p. 
316,  Berlin,  1895).  Later,  certain  synagogues  as- 
sumed the  name  “Talmud  Torah,”  as  in  the  case  of 
one  at  Fez  in  1603(Ankava,  “ Kereni  Hemed,”  ii.  78, 
Leghorn,  1869)  and  one  at  Cairo.  This  was  prob- 
ably because  the  school  was  held  in  or  adjoined  the 
synagogue. 

The  Sephardim  conducted  their  schools  more 
methodically.  The  one  in  Amsterdam  was  highly 
praised  by  R.  Sheftel  b.  Isaiah  Horowitz  (“Wawe 
ha-‘Ammudim,”  p.  9b,  appended  to  “Shelah,”  Am- 
sterdam, 1698).  Shabbethai  Bass,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  “Sifte  Yeshanim  ” (p.  8a,  ib.  1680),  describes 
this  Talmud  Torah  and  wishes  it  might  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  schools.  He  says:  “ It  is  built  near 
the  S3magogue,  and  has  six  rooms,  each  accommo- 
dating a separate  class  under  a me- 
Cur-  lammed.  The  first  class  is  for  small 
riculum.  boys  who  are  learning  to  read  their 
prayers.  In  the  second  class  thej' 
learn  the  Pentateuch  from  beginning  to  end,  with 
the  musical  accents.  In  the  third,  tliej"  translate 
the  Pentateuch  into  the  vernacular  and  use  the 
Raslii  commentary,  divided  into  the  regular  w’eeklj' 
sidrot.  In  the  fourth,  they  learn  the  Prophets  and 
the  Hagiographa,  with  the  proper  accents  and  trans- 
lation. In  the  fifth,  they  learn  grammar  and  begin 
upon  a series  of  halakic  excerpts  from  the  Talmud, 
the  text  being  in  Hebrew  and  the  explanations  in 
the  vernacular.  Before  the  approach  of  a holy  day 
they  memorize  the  laws  in  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  per- 
taining to  that  holy  day.  The  sixth  class  is  prepara- 
tory to  the  yeshibah  in  the  bet  ha-midrash  and  is  con- 
ducted 1)3' the  hakani-i'abbi.  In  this  class  eveiy  day 
one  halakah,  with  the  commentaries  of  Rashi  and 
the  To.safot,  is  studied,  and  compai’cd  witli  the  con- 
clusions in  the  codes  of  Mainionides,  Asheri,  and 
Caro.  The  hours  of  study  are  from  8 to  11  in  the 
morning,  and  from  2 to  5 in  tlie  afternoon;  in  win- 
ter, till  the  Minhah  pi'a3'er.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining this  school  is  defrayed  from  a fund  contrib- 
uted by  the  members  of  the  Hebi-a  Talmud  Torah. 
This  Sephardic  school  made  an  exception  to  the  rule 
of  keeping  the  pupils  in  Talmud  Toi'ah  all  da3',  and 
a few  houis  of  the  night  in  the  short  winter  days.” 

The  Talmud  Torah  at  Nikolsbui'g,  Moravia,  from 
1724  to  1744,  gave  poor  boys  an  education  equal  to 
that  which  was  offered  their  more  fortunate  com- 
panions. The  studies  consisted  of  Siddur,  Huniesh 
(Pentateuch),  and  Talmud  (Giidemann,  “Quellen- 
schiiftcn  zur  Gesch.  des  Unterrichts  und  der  Erzie- 
hung  bei  den  Deidschen  Juden,”  p.  275).  The 
schools  in  eastern  Europe  retained  the  ancient  tvpe 
and  methods  of  the  Ashkenazic  schools  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  centur3',  when  a movement 


for  improvement  and  better  management  took  place 
in  the  larger  cities.  Thus  at  Odessa,  in  1857,  the 
Talmud  Torah,  which  had  existed  ever  since  the 
cit3'  Wiis  chartered,  was  reorgiinized  into  a model 
school  by  distinguished  iiedagogucs.  In  1881  S.  J. 
Abramowitch  was  api)oint<‘d  piincipal  over  400 
pupils.  In  1904  two  biiinches  weie 
The  Mod-  opened  in  the  suburbs  with  an  ad- 
ern  Talmud  ditional  4(t0  jmpils.  The  boys  are 
Torah.  furnished  textbooks  and  clothing 
free.  The  expenses  are  about  20.000 
rubles  annuall3'.  There  is  a Talmud  Tondi  in  evciy 
city'  within  the  Pale  in  Russia.  The  income  is  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  t.ix  on  meat  and  fi’om  private 
contributions. 

In  Jerusalem  the  Talmud  Toiah  of  the  Scphaidim, 
called  “Tif'ei'et  Yerushalayiin,”  wiis  reorganized 
by'  the  hakam  bashi  R.  Raphael  YIei'r  Panejil  in 
1891,  with  300  pujtils  and  13  teachei’s;  there  the 
boys  learn  Arabic  and  aiithmetic  in  addition  to 
other  subjects,  which  range  from  the  alphabet  to 
the  Talmud.  The  time  of  study'  is  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  The  largest  conti'ibutions  for  the  sup])ort 
of  the  school  come  fi'om  the  Sassoons  in  Bombiiy 
and  Calcutta,  through  the  meshullahim.  The  Ash- 
kenazic Talmud  Toi’idi  and  yeshibah  ‘Ez  Ilayyim, 
with  35  teachers  and  over  1,000  pupils,  succeeded 
the  school  established  by  R.  Judah  he-Hasid  of 
Siedlce.  It  was  started  with  ii  fund  conti-ibuted  by' 
Hii'sch  Wolf  Fischbein  and  Diivid  Janover  in  I860. 
The  annual  expenditure  is  about  810,000,  over  half 
of  which  is  collected  in  the  United  States.  At  Jiilfa 
the  Talmud  Toi-ah  and  y'eshibah  Sha'are  Tondi  was 
organized  in  1886  by  N.  H.  Lewi,  with  9 teach- 
ers and  9 cla.sses  for  102  boys.  Its  expenses  ai'c 
about  82,000  yeaily,  mostly  covered  by  donations 
from  abroad. 

In  America  the  IMachzikci  Tiilmud  Toi-ah  in  New 
York  was  organized  in  1883  by  Isiael  (Isidor)  Rosen- 
thal. It  maintiiins  schools  on  its  own  ))i-emises  at 
225-227  East  Bi'oadwjiy.  It  instructs 
In  over  1,100  boys  at  a yearly' cxiicnse  of 
America,  about  812,000.  Gn  Jan.  22,  1905,  the 
society  opened  a branch  sit  67  East  7th 
street,  to  which  Jacob  II.  SchilT  donated  825,000. 
The  society  is  managed  by  a board  of  dii'ectors  and 
a committee  of  education.  The  studies  comiuise 
elementaiy'  Hebrew,  the  reading  of  the  pi'ayers,  the 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Y'iddishand  Eng- 
lish, and  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  prac- 
tise. The  time  of  study'  occupies  only'  two  houi's 
per  day',  after  public-school  hours,  as  all  pujiils 
attend  the  city  schools  for  secular  education.  There 
are  several  other  Talmud  Torahs  in  New  Yoik; 
and  similar  institutions  exist  in  all  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that  have  a large  Jewish 
population.  See  Educ.^tion  ; Hedeh;  Ped.vgogics; 
Yeshibah. 

Bibliography  : Judah  Lob,  'Oiner  mi-Yehudali,  Briinn,  1790; 
Zederbaiim,  Die  Geheimtiisxcvon  BciiUfcliev,  pp.  :iS-44,  War- 
saw. 1870  (a  sketch);  Brandstiidter,  sketch  in  Ha-bJalikoL  v. 
70-84. 

.1.  J.  D.  E. 

TAM,  JACOB.  See  Jacob  ben  MeI'k  Tam. 
TAM,  JACOB  B.  DAVID  IBN  YAHYA : 

Portuguese-Turkish  rabbi  and  physician;  born  in 
Portugal  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century' ; 
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died  in  Constantinople  between  1534  and  1542.  His 
fathei',  David  b.  Solomon  (d.  Constantinople,  1504), 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  great 
Yahya  family,  fled  from  Portugal  to  Naples  in  1493, 
and  thence  went  to  Constantinople  about  1497. 
Tam,  who  accompanied  his  father  on  both  journeys, 
was  recognized  as  a Talmudical  authority,  and  pre- 
sumably he  succeeded  Elijah  Mizrahi  as  rabbi  of 
the  Turkish  capital.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  the 
body-physician  of  Sultan  Sulaiman  and  a renowned 
authority  on  Mohammedan  law,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  his  admirers  exaggerated  his  impor- 
tance. Tam’s  213  respon.sa,  which,  under  the  name 
“Dhole  Tam,”  form  a part  of  “Tummat  Yesharim  ” 
(edited  by  Benjamin  b.  Abraham  Motal,  Venice, 
1622),  constitute  all  that  has  been  preserved  of  his 
writings.  The  preface  to  “Yosippou,”  attributed 
to  him  and  first  published  in  the  Constantinople 
edition  of  1510,  is  really  the  work  of  Judah  Leon  b. 
Moses  Moscoiii  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  vii.  260,  s.».  Joseph 
BEX  Gorion).  Tam  had  two  sons,  Joseph  and 
Gedaliah,  and  a grandson,  Tam  b.  Gedaliah, 
whose  actual  name,  as  in  the  case  of  his  grand- 
father, was  Jacob. 

Bibi.iography  : Benjacob,  Ozftr /in-Sc/an'm,  p.  217:  Carmoly, 
Dibre  ha-Yamlni  U-Bcne' Yahijn,  PP- Frankfort-oii- 
tlie-Main.  18.5(1 : Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  iii.  -1 ; Fuenn,  Keneset  Yiif- 
ntel,  p.  237,  Warsaw,  1880;  Steinscbneicler,  Cat.  Bodl.  No. 
7288. 

s.  P.  AVi. 

TAMAN  : Peninsula  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Azof;  now  included  in  the  Bussian  prov- 
ince of  Kuban.  It  contains  the  Cossack  settlement 
of  Taman,  which  has  (1897)  a population  of  4,291. 
The  peninsida  was  the  seat  of  prosperous  Greek 
colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  That 
a large  number  of  Jews  lived  there  at  that  time  and 
subsequently  is  testified  to  by  the  B^'zautine  his- 
torian Theophanes  ((^1.  817)  in  his  “ Chronographia.” 
In  680  (or  679)  Taman  was  captured  by  the  Chazars, 
and  was  then  known  as  Tame,  from  which  orig- 
inated the  Bussian  Tmutarakan.  The  peninsula 
and  the  settlement  near  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Taman  were  known  also  under  other  names, 
among  them  Matega  (by  the  Venetians).  In  965 
the  Chazars  were  expelled  from  Taman  by  the  Bus- 
sian prince  Swyatoslaw,  a Bussian  colony  being 
established  at  Tmutarakan;  and  in  1016  they  were 
driven  from  their  remaining  Crimean  possessions. 
In  1475,  at  the  time  of  the  comjuest  of  the 
Crimea  by  Alohammed  II.,  Taman  was  under  the 
rule  of  the  Guizoltis,  descendants  of  the  Genoese 
Jew  Simeon  de  Giuzolfi  (see  Guizoefi,  Zacharias). 

In  the  excavations  made  on  the  Taman  peninsula 
after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
were  discovered  about  sixty  tombstones  which  once 
marked  Jewish  graves.  The  iuscriiitions  on  two  of 
these  tomlistones  were  partly  decijihered;  on  the 
others  onl3' single  Hebrew  letters  could  be  made  out. 
All  of  them  bear  Jewish  symbols  — candelabra, 
shofar,  and  lulab.  Of  the  two  parti}'  deciphered 
inscriptions  one  belongs  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury. and  contains  the  name  of  IMenahem,  son  of 
Amtz;  the  other  dates  back  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
centiirv,  and  contains  the  words  “in  this  grave  lies 
the  body  of  Mir[iam].”  A marble  slab  which  forms 
a part  of  the  wall  in  the  lodge  of  the  synagogue  in 


Theodosia  bears  the  name  of  the  “respected  Joshua, 
the  son  of  Aleir  of  Taman  Ashkenazi,”  who  died  on 
AVednesday,  the  27th  of  Tebet,  5269  (Dec.  31,  1508). 
See  Crimea;  Kaffa;  K.yraites;  Kertch. 

Bibliography  ; Ttcgexttl  i Nadpisi,  vol.  i.;  A.  Fabr,  Drevnn 

But,  etc.,  Odessa,  1801;  Lowe,  Die  Bests  dcr  Germaneii 

am  Slctiwarzoi  Meere,  Halle,  1890. 

H.  R.  J.  G.  L. 

TAMAR:  1.  City  mentioned  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xlvii.  19)  as  one  terminus  of  the 
southern  boundary-line  of  Canaan,  which  extended 
thence  through  Meriboth-kadesh  to  the  Alediter- 
ranean.  According  to  Ezek.  xlviii.  28,  moreover, 
this  entire  district  was  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
Gad.  A comparison  of  this  boundary-line  with  that 
given  in  Num.  xxxiv.  3-5  shows  that  Tamar  was 
probably  situated  in  the  border-land  of  Moab,  near 
the  Dead  Sea. 

2.  Same  as  IIazazon-Tamar. 

s.  S.  O. 

TAMAR:  1. — Biblical  Data  : Daughter-in-law 
of  Judah.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Er,  she 
married  his  brother  Ouan;  but  when  he  also  died, 
Judah  sent  her  back  to  her  father’s  house,  fearing 
to  let  her  marry  his  third  sou,  Shelah.  When 
Tamar  saw  that  Shelah,  having  reached  maturitj', 
did  not  marry  her,  she  disguised  herself  and  met 
Judah  on  his  way  to  Timnath.  Supposing  her  to 
be  of  questionable  virtue,  he  approached  her  and 
entered  into  relations  with  her  that  resulted  in  her 
pregnancy.  As  a pledge  of  payment,  he  left  v,ith 
her  his  staff,  seal,  and  belt.  AVhen  her  condition 
was  discovered,  and  she  was  about  to  be  burned  to 
death  in  punishment  for  unchastity,  she  confronted 
her  father-in-law  with  the  tokens  he  had  left  with 
her,  declaring  that  she  was  with  child  by  the  man 
to  whom  they  belonged.  She  bore  him  the  twins 
Zarah  and  Pharez  (Gen.  xxxviii.). 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : Tamar  wa‘s  the 

daughter  of  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah.  Shem  was 
a priest,  and  when  Tamar  was  charged  with  for- 
nication (Gen.  B.  Ixxxv.  11)  she  was  condemned 
to  be  burned  to  death  in  conformity  with  Lev. 
xxi.  9. 

Ill  the  house  of  Judah,  her  father-in-law,  she  was 
extremely  virtuous  and  timid,  and  used  to  keep  her 
face  constantly  covered  with  a veil,  so  that  Judah 
failed  to  recognize  her  when  he  saw  her  sitting  by 
the  roadside  (Sotah  10b;  Gen.  B.  Ixxxv.  9).  Tamar 
prayed  to  God  that  she  might  not  go  barren  from 
.ludah’s  house,  and  resolved  upon  the  course  which 
she  subsequently  pursued  (Gen.  B.  Ixxxv.  8).  In 
rep]}'  to  Judah’s  questions  she  declared  that  she  was 
not  a Gentile,  ami  that  she  was  unmarried  (Gen.  B. 
Ixxxv.  9;  Sotah  10a).  AVhen  she  had  become  preg- 
nant she  was  not  at  all  ashamed  of  her  condition, 
but  boasted  to  all  that  she  would  be  the  mother  of 
kings  and  redeemers  (Gen.  B.  Ixxxv.  11).  AVhen 
charged  with  unchastity,  she  was  unwilling  to 
assert  directly  that  she  was  with  child  by  her  father- 
iii-law,  for  she  feared  that  such  a disclosure 
might  humiliate  him,  and  she  was  ready  to  die 
rather  than  incriminate  him  (Ber.  43a;  Sotah  12b). 
She  was  willing,  however,  indirectly  to  cause  him 
to  confess,  and  therefore  sent  him  the  articles  which 
he  had  left  her  as  a pledge,  and  which  had  been 
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taken  from  her  by  Samael  and  restored  by  Gabriel. 
After  her  innocence  had  been  provetl,  Judah 
continued  to  live  with  her  in  marital  relations 
(Sc)tah  10b). 

2. — Biblical  Data  : Sister  of  Absalom,  and  the 
victim  of  the  passion  of  her  half-brother  Amnon. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Jonadab,  his  confidant,  Amnon 
feigned  illness,  and  Tamar  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
his  apartment  to  prepare  food  for  him.  Amnon  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  dishonor  her  forci- 
bly, after  which  he  drove  her  away.  Weeping  and 
lamenting,  she  went  to  her  brother  Absalom,  in 
whose  house  she  remained.  Absalom  avenged 
his  sister  two  years  later  by  killing  Amnon  (II 
Sam.  xiii.). 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : Tamar  was  the 

natural  daughter  of  David  by  a captive  whom  he 
married  after  she  had  abjured  iier  Gentile  religion, 
and  who  became  the  mother  of  Absalom.  Because 
of  her  illegitimacy  it  would  have  been  lawful  for 
her  to  marry  Amnon,  the  son  of  David,  and  she 
therefore  besought  him  (II  Sam.  xiii.  13)  not  to  dis- 
honor her,  but  to  ask  the  king  to  bestow  her  on  him 
as  his  wife,  a recpiest  which  would  surely  have  been 
granted  (Sanh.  21a). 

s.  J.  Z.  L. 

TAMARISK  : Tree,  several  species  of  winch  are 
found  in  and  around  Palestine.  Tlie  Hebrew  term 
for  the  tamarisk  is  doubtful.  The  word  which 
occurs  three  times  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  is  inter- 
preted by  modern  scholars  as  meaning  “a  tamarisk,” 
and  is  .so  rendered  in  the  Revised  Version.  Abraham 
planted  a “ tamarisk-tree  ” (R.  V.)  in  Beer-sheba(Gen. 

xxi.  33;  A.  V.  gives  “a  grove”).  ‘‘Saul  was  sitting 
. . . under  the  tamarisk-tree  in  Ramah  ” (I  Sam. 

xxii.  6,  R.  V.).  Finally,  the  bones  of  Saul  and  his 
sons  were  buried  “ under  the  tamarisk-tree  in  Ja- 
besh.”  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  13,  R.  V.).  The  parallel  pas- 
sage of  I Chron.  x.  12  has  which  is  rendered 
“oak-tree”  by  both  the  English  versions  (R.  V., 

I margin,  “terebinth”).  Therefore  in  the  last- 
I mentioned  passage  is  rendered  “ tree  ” in  the  Author- 
i ized  Version. 

j s.  IM.  Sel. 

TAMID  (in  full,  ‘OLAT  TAMID) : Treatise  in 
the  Mishuah  and  the  Babylonian  Gemara;  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  regulations  regarding  the  morning  and 
evening  burnt  offerings  (comp.  Ex.  xxix.  38-42; 
Num.  xxviii.  3-8),  but  dealing  also  with  other  cere- 
monies in  the  ritual  of  the  Temple  which  are  binding- 
on  the  priests  and  the  Levites.  In  most  editions  this 
1 treatise  stands  ninth  in  the  order  Kodasiiim,  and  it  is 
divided  into  seven  chapters  (six  in  Lowe’s  edition 
of  the  Mishnah),  containing  thirty-four  paragraphs 
j in  all. 

i Ch.  i. : The  priests  kept  watch  in  three  places  in 
the  Temple;  where  the  young  priests  were  on 
guard,  and  where  the  older  ones  slept  who  held  the 
keys  (§  1);  all  who  sought  admission  to  remove  the 
ashes  from  the  altar  were  obliged  to  prepare  them- 
selves by  a ritual  batli  before  the  officer  appeared; 
when  he  appeared  and  when  he  called  upon  the 
priests  to  draw  lots  (§  2) ; the  mutual  greetings  of 
the  priests  (§  3) ; how  the  one  chosen  by  lot  to  remove 
the  ashes  from  the  altar  performed  his  duties  (§  4). 


Cli.  ii. : How  the  other  priests  continued  the  task 
of  cleansing  the  altar  (§1);  the  piling  of  the  ashes, 
in  the  centei-  of  the  altar,  into  a hillock,  which  was 
considered  an  adornment  ()J  2) ; the  supplj'  of  fuel 
for  the  altar  and  the  kind  of  wood  used  (jl  3);  the 
arrangement  of  the  wood  and  fire  in  la^'ers  (§S  4-5). 

Ch.  iii. ; Tiie  drawing  of  lots  for  various  official 
duties,  such  as  slaying  the  tamid,  sprinkling  its 
blood,  and  cleansing  the  altar  and  tlie  candlestick 
(§  1);  tiie  announcement  of  the  time  of  slaying  the 
morning  sacrifice  (^  2) ; the  bringing  of  the  sacriti 
cial  lamb,  which  was  given  to  driidt  from  a golden 
cup  before  it  was  killed;  who  was  charged  with 
taking  it  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  (§§3-5);  the  moile 
of  cleansing  the  inner  altar  and  the  candlesticks,  to- 
gether with  the  statement,  in  conformity  with  Ezek. 
xliv.  2,  that  no  man  ever  jias.sed  through  the  pos- 
tern on  the  southern  side  of  the  large  door;  how  the 
opening  of  this  great  portal  was  heard  as  far  as 
Jericho,  as  was  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  and  other 
music  of  the  Temple  (§§  C-!)). 

Ch.  iv.:  'I’he  ritual  for  killing  and  dismembering 
the  .sacrificial  lamb;  how  the  parts  of  the  sacrifice 
were  brought  to  the  altar. 

Ch.  V. : The  daily  morning  )irayer  in  the  Tem])lc, 
which  was  supplemented  on  the  Sabbatli  by  a bene- 
diction on  the  division  of  ])riests  who  then  com- 
pleted their  duties  (§  1);  tiie  drawing  of  lots  for 
offering  incense;  the  (jiiestion  as  to  whether  one 
might  make  this  otl'ering  twice,  and  the  mode  of 
burning  the  incense  (§§  2-5);  the  “ magrefah,”  a 
musical  instrument  used  in  the  Tem])le(see  Oito.tx), 
and  the  various  priestly  and  Levitical  meanings  of 
tiie  .signals  given  on  it  (§  (J). 

Ch.  vi. : Additional  details  in  regard  to  olleiing 
incense. 

Ch.  vii. ; The  ritual  used  in  case  the  high  priest 
himself  iierformed  the  sacrifice;  the  mode  in  which 
iie  pronounced  the  benediction  on  theiieople;  the 
divergency  of  this  benediction  from  tlmt  bestowed 
by  the  priests  outside  the  Temple,  and  the  music 
which  accompanied  tiie  high  priest's  performance 
of  his  functions  (§§  1-3);  enumeration  of  the  Psalms 
sung  by  the  Levites  in  the  Tem[ile  on  the  various 
days  of  the  week  (§  4). 

Although  the  extant  Babylonian  Gemara  covers 
onl}'  ch.  i.,  ii.,  and  iv.  of  Tamid,  it  contains  several 
sayings  and  ettiical  maxims  of  iniiiortauce.  as  well 
as  stories  and  legends  of  much  interest.  The  fol- 
lowing .saying  may  be  cited  as  a siiecinien  (29a): 
“Tiie  Pentateuch  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets 
and  the  mishnaic  sages  contain  many  exaggerated 
expressions  which  can  not  be  taken  literally,  such 
as,  ‘ The  cities  are  great  and  walled  up  to  heaven  ’ ” 
(Dent.  i.  28).  On  the  legends  contained  in  this  trea- 
tise concerning  Alexander  the  Great,  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  sages  of  the  South,  his  journey  to 
Africa,  and  his  adventures  among  the  Amazons  and 
at  the  gate  of  paradise,  see  Jew.  Excyc.  i.  342  et 
seq.,  s.r.  Ai.exandek  the  Gkeat. 

w.  1!.  J.  Z.  L. 

TAMMUZ  (Assyrian,  “Dumuzi”):  Babylonian 
deity  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Ezek.  viii.  14. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  husband,  or  sometimes  as  the 
son,  of  the  goddess  Ishtar,  who  descended  to  Hades 
every  year  in  the  fourth  month,  named  after  him. 
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and  remained  there  till  the  following  sjtring.  He  is 
accordinglj"  supposed  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the 
spring  vegetation  ; anti  there  was  a period  of  mourn- 
ing in  Babylonia  to  mark  tlie  discontinuance  of 
growth.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fast  of  the 
Seventeenth  of  Tammuz  was  a survival  in  Jewish 
folk  lore  of  the  mourning  for  Tammuz;  while  the 
myth  of  Adonis  in  classiciil  literature  has  also  ))eeu 
associated  with  the  legend.  The  reference  in  Eze- 
kiel to  tlie  women  weeping  for  Tammuz  certainly 
shows  a trace  of  a cult  in  early  Israel;  but  how  far 
it  e.xtendcd  it  is  difficult  to  say.  W.  Bobertson 
Smith  attempted  to  associate  the  Tammuz-worship 
witli  th(!  sacrificial  rites  connected  with  “the  king 
of  the  woods.” 

Bihi.iograimi  Y : Frazer,  Golden  Boao/i,  2d  ed.,  i.  360  et  seq.-, 

Jastrow,  Rcliqion  of  the  Bahyloiiians  and  Assyrians,  p. 

.549,  Boston,  189S:  W.  Rohertson  Smith,  Hel.  of  Sem.  p.  411; 

Barton,  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins,  pp.  211  et  seq. 

s.  J. 

TAMMUZ  (Tton) : Fourth  ecclesiastical  and 
tenth  civil  month  of  the  Hebrew  calendar.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty-nine  days,  and  corresponds  to  part 
of  June  and  part  of  July.  During  the  last  years 
of  the  Second  Temple  the  14th  of  Tammuz  was 
declared  a feast-day  in  commemoration  of  a vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Pharisees  over  the  Sadducees 
in  a dispute  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the 
Law  (Ta'an.  iv.  6).  The  17th  of  Tammuz  is  the 
jMiblic  fast-day  called  “Shib'ah  ‘Asar  be-Tammuz,” 
in  commemoration  of  the  breaking  down  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  As  stated 
in  Jer.  x,\xi.\-.  2,  this  catastrophe  occurred  on  the 
9th  day  of  the  month ; the  17th  was  selected  be- 
cause, during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  a 
similar  cafastroiihe  happened  on  that  day  (Ta‘an. 
26a;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  549). 

According  to  the  Megillat  Ta'anit  (iv.  6),  four 
other  calamities  had  overtaken  the  people  of  Israel 
on  the  17th:  the  breaking  of  the  tables  of  tlie  Law 
by  Moses,  the  cessation  of  the  perpetual  offering, 
the  burning  of  the  Torah  and  the  erection  of  an  idol 
in  tlie  sanctuary  by  Apostomus  (comp.  Josephus, 
“Ant.”  XX.  5,  §4;  idem,  “B.  J.”  ii.  12,  § 2),  and  the 
discontinuance  of  the  sacrifices.  With  the  17th  be- 
gin the  three  weeks  of  mourning  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  which  end  with  the  9th  of  Ah. 
During  this  period  it  is  forbidden  to  celebrate  mar- 
riages, to  cut  the  hair,  to  bathe,  etc.  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Orali  Hayyim,  551).  The  pious  fast  eveiy  day  dur- 
ing these  three  weeks  (47;.).  The  27th  of  Tammuz 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  the  tanna 
Hanina  ben  Teradion  during  the  Hadrianic  persecu- 
tions (additions  to  Jlegillat  Ta'anit,  ed.  Neubauer, 
in  “M.  J.  C.”  ii.  24). 

.1.  I.  Bk. 

TANG,  ABRAHAM:  English  author;  flour- 
ished in  London  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  1773  he  published  a philosophic  com- 
mentary on  Ecclesiastes  which  gives  evidence  of 
some  classical  scholarship.  The  nydliology  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome  is  presented  in  this  commen- 
tary in  a very  clear  and  concise  manner;  and  the 
“ Anthologia  Gr.'cca,”  Ovid,  Vergil,  and  Seneca  are 
frequently  cited.  Tang  wrote  also  an  exposition 
of  the  Talmudical  passages  in  which  the  sayings 


of  the  “Ancients  of  Athens”  are  (pioted  (London, 
1772);  this  work  was  dedicated  to  H.  Moses  of 
Minsk. 

Bibliography  : Jexc.  Chron.  Dec.  19,  1884. 

•I.  G.  L. 

TANGIER.  See  IMorocco. 

TANHUM  B.  ELIEZER ; Lithuanian  rabbi 
and  merchant ; born  1746;  died  in  Grodno  Jan.  12, 
1819.  He  was  the  son  of  11.  Eliezer  of  Urle  (Orle), 
in  the  government  of  Grodno,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  that  rabbinate.  Later  he  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  “ rosh  bet  din  ” at  Grodno,  where  his  father 
had  been  called  as  rabbi.  Upon  his  failure  to 
secure  the  rabbinate  of  Grodno  after  the  death  of  his 
father  (1791),  Tanhum  engaged  in  business,  in  which 
he  was  very  successful.  There  is  a tradition  that  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  last  king  of  Poland 
and  that  he  was  well  thought  of  by  Emperor  Alex- 
ander I.  His  signature  is  first  under  the  resolutions 
adopted  bj'  the  Jewish  delegates  who  met  in  Wilna 
in  1818  to  select  three  deputies  to  reside  permanently 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  represent  Jewish  affairs  be- 
fore the  government  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  345,  s.r. 
Ai.exander  I.).  Tanhum  left  several  works  in 
manuscript  under  the  collective  title  “Nehamat 
Zi3'yon  ” ; these  in  1860  were  in  possession  of  his 
grandson  Elijah  Perez  of  Wilna.  His  son  was  Issa- 
ciiAR  Bar  b.  Tanhdm. 

Bibliography  : Fuenn,  Kiryah  Ne'ernanah,  pp.  35, 236,  Wilna, 

1869;  Friedenstein,  'Ir  Gibboritn,  pp.  54,  69-70,  Wilna,  1880. 

E.  C.  P.  Wl. 

TANHUM  BAR  HANILAI  (or  ILAI): 

Palestinian  amora  of  the  third  century,  although 
his  father’s  name  suggests  a Babjdouian  origin.  He 
transmitted  the  sayings  of  Joshua  ben  Levi,  Jo- 
hanan,  and  Bar  Kappara.  In  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud he  appears  as  the  author  of  decisions  which  in 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  are  attributed  to  olde'r  au- 
thorities. Thus,  in  Sanh.  93a  he  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  a decision  which  in  Pesik.  xi.  (ed.  Buber, 
p.  99a)  is  ascribed  to  Eleazar  b.  Pedat.  On  the 
other  hand,  halakic  sentences  of  his  have  lieen  pre- 
served in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Ma'as.  48b;  Hag. 
76a;  Ter.  41c;  Shab.  5d ; Ta‘an.  65a).  Among  those 
who  transmitted  sayings  of  his  were  Abbahu  (Cant. 
R.  ii.  7)  and  Tanhuma  (Pesik.  R.  112). 

It  appears  from  Yer.  Ta'an.  65a,  b that  Tanhum 
bar  Hanilai  was  active  as  a preacher,  and  that  he 
once  preached  with  Abba  bar  Zabdai  and  Josefa. 
He  died  during  a Hanukkah  festival  (Yer.  M.  K., 
end).  His  sayings  were  of  a high  ethical  and  moral 
character : “ God  speaks  thus  to  Israel : ‘ My  daugh- 
ter \i.e.,  the  Torahj  is  in  thy  hands;  thy  daughter 
[soul]  is  in  My  hands.  If  thou  protect  Dline,  then 
will  I protect  thine’  ” (Tan.,  Ki  Tissa,  end).  With 
regard  to  the  prohibition  against  certain  kinds  of 
food,  he  said:  “A  phj'sician  once  visited  two  sick 
people;  the  one  who  had  no  hope  of  recovery  was 
]iermitted  to  eat  eveiything,  while  the  one  who  had 
every  prospect  of  recoveiy  was  allowed  only  cer- 
tain foods.  So  God  treats  the  Jews;  because  they 
have  hope  of  a future  life.  He  gives  them  certain 
dietary  laws;  while  the  heathen,  who  have  no  part 
in  the  life  to  come,  are  permitted  to  eat  of  all  things  ” 
(Lev.  R.  xiii.  2). 
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Taiihuin  bar  Haiiilai’s  liaggadali  is  especially 
characteristic  because  of  liis  system  of  connectiug  the 
last  words  of  one  Bible  paragraph  with  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  next,  as  J^ev.  i.  16  with  ii.  1 
(Lev.  R.  iii.  4),  Lev.  xii.  2 el  seq.  with  xiii.  2 ef  mq. 
(Lev.  H.  XV.  5),  Ps.  xciv.  1 witli  xciii.  5 (IMidr. 
Teh.  ad  loe.),  and  Num.  v.  12  el  srr/.' with  v.  2 et  seq. 
(Num.  R.  ix.  4).  Haggadic  sayings  of  his  are 
quoted  in  the  following  places;  Sanh.  7a,  100a; 
‘Ah.  Zarah  18b,  19b;  B.  M.  86b;  Shab.  22a;  Hag. 
7a;  Ber.  8b,  13b;  j\Ieg.  15b;  Mak.  10a;  Yer.  Ta'an. 
68c;  Gen.  R.  iv.  6,  xci.,  beginning;  Pesik.  R.  21, 
end;  Ex.  R.  xlii.,  end;  and  Lev.  R.  xxvi.  The 
Jlidrash  Mishle  begins  with  ii  proauniunt  by  Tan- 
hum  bar  Ilanilai,  although  his  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  part  of  the  book.  He  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  the  Pirke  Rabbi  Eli'ezer  (xxxix., 
xlix.)  by  tlie  name  of  Tanhum. 

Bibliography:  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii.  2Sia;  Earlier. 
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TANHUM  B.  HIYYA  : Palestinian  ainora  of 
the  third  century;  a pupil  of  Simeon  b.  Pazzi, 
whose  sayings  he  transmits.  In  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud lie  is  constantlj'  referred  to  as  R.  Tanhum  b. 
Hiyya  of  Kefar  ‘Akko  (11.  K.  25b;  Yeb.  45a),  of 
which  place  he  was  a native;  he  resided,  however, 
in  Tiberias,  where  on  one  occasion,  with  the  aid 
of  Aha,  the  lord  of  the  castle,  he  ransomed  some 
Jewish  women  who  probably  Iiad  been  taken  there 
by  Roman  troops  (Yeb.  45a).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  commission  wdiich  determined  the  in 
tercalations  of  tlie  calendar  (Yer.  Sanli.  6c).  He 
was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Assi,  who  visited 
liiin  (Yer.  Shab.  6c),  and  he  maintained  friendlj^  re- 
lations with  Hananiah  b.  Papa  (Yer.  M.  IC  83c). 
Tanhum  was  wealthy  and  philanthropic.  It  is  re- 
corded that  when  his  mother  purchased  meat  for  the 
household  a similar  quantity  was  always  purchased 
for  distribution  among  the  poor  (Lev.  R.  xxxiv.  1). 

Only  three  halakic  sayings  by  him  have  been  pre- 
served (Bek.  57b;  Yer.  lleg.  75a,  twice);  but  sev- 
eral of  his  haggadic  utterances  are  extant.  Tlie 
following  may  be  mentioned:  “When  one  who  has 
learned,  taught,  and  observed  the  Law  fails  to  pre- 
vent the  evil  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  prevent,  or 
to  confirm  the  good  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  con- 
firm, then  shall  smite  him  the  curse  pronounced 
[Dent,  xxvii.  26]  over  those  who  fail  to  confirm  ‘ all 
the  words  of  this  law  ’ ” (Yer.  Sotah  21d).  He  in- 
terpreted Prov.  vi.  32  (“Whoso  committeth  adul- 
tery with  a woman  lacketh  understanding  ”)  as  re- 
ferring to  those  who  seek  office  for  the  sake  of  gain 
(Pesik.  R.  22  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  111a]).  Tanhum 
was  the  author  also  of  a prayer  to  be  read  by  any 
one  who  has  had  an  ominous  dream  (Yer.  Ber.  9a). 
It  was  told  in  Babylon  that  when  Tanhum  died  all 
the  statues  in  Tiberias  moved  from  their  places  (M. 
K.  25b,  according  to  the  correct  reading  in  Rab- 
binovicz’s  “ Variic  Lectiones,”  ad  loe.). 
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TANHUM  BAR  JEREMIAH:  Palestinian 
amora  of  the  fourth  century  ; pupil  of  R.  Manis  the 
Elder.  In  the  town  of  Hefer  in  (Jalilee  he  once  ren- 


dered a legal  decision  on  a religious  question,  where- 
upon his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  his 
action  was  unwarranted,  since  his  teacher  resided 
within  twelve  miles  of  that  phiee.  Only  one  luilakic 
decision  of  his — regarding  the  liturgy — is  extant 
(Yer.  Ber.  7b).  He  was  the  author  of  several  hag- 
gadic sentences  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xxxi.  ; Gen.  R. 
iv.  8;  Lam.  R.  ii.  1;  and  Pesik.  163b). 

Bibliography:  Bactier,  A<u  Pal.  vlinor.  iii.  7.’)1-7.S2;  Frankel, 
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TANHUM  BEN  JOSEPH  YERUSHALMI : 

Oriental  philologist  and  exegete  of  the  thirteenth 
centuiy.  He  wiis  a scholar  of  great  merit  and  was 
one  of  the  last  representatives  of  the  rationalistic 
school  of  Biblical  exegesis  in  the  Orient;  he  is  called 
by  modern  writers  “the  Ibu  Ezra  of  the  East.” 
He  lived  in  Palestine,  perhaps  for  a time  in  Egypt 
iilso,  and  hsid  a son,  Joseph,  who  maintiiined  ji  corre- 
spondence with  David,  the  grandson  of  Maimonides 
(comp.  Brody  in  “ Sammelband,”  1893,  issued  by 
the  Mekize  Nirdamim).  Tanhum’s  very  exisience 
was  unknown  to  European  scholars  until  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  fragments  of  his  works  were 
brought  from  the  Orient  by  Pocock,  who  jiublishcd 
some  of  them  in  his  “Porta  IMosis.”  Tanhum  skil- 
fully handled  the  Arabic  language,  in  which  he 
composed  his  works;  he  possessed  some  knowledge 
of  Greek,  and  was  well  versed  in  iihilosoidiv  and 
natural  science.  He  was  the  author  of  “Kitab  al- 
Ijaz  wal-Bayan,”  consisting  of  commentaries  on  the 
Biblical  bonks,  with  an  introduction  entitled  “Kul- 
liyyat”  giving  a sketch  of  Hebrew  grammar  and 
an  account  of  the  philologists  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

With  the  exception  of  those  on  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  the  commentaries  are  found  in  manuscri])t, 
complete  or  in  fragments,  in  the  libraries  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Oxford,  and  London;  and  they  are 
known  also  through  quotations  made  either  by  the 
author  himself  or  bj'  later  writers.  The  commen- 
taries which  have  been  published  are : “Ad  Libros 
V.  T.  Commentarii  Arabic!  Specimen  una  cum  An- 
nott.  ad  Aliquot  Loca  Libri  Judicum”  (ed.  Ch. 
F.  Schnurrer,  Tubingen,  1791);  “Commentarii  in 
Prophetas  Arabic!  Specimen,  ” etc.  (ed.  Theodor 
Haarbriicker,  Halle,  1842);  “Commentarii  Arabic! 
in  Lamentat.”  (ed.  Cureton,  London,  1843);  “Com- 
mentaire  sur  le  Livre  de  Habakkouk,  Public  en 
Arabc  avec  une  Traduction  F'raimaise  par  Salo- 
mon IMunk”  (in  Cahen’s  French  Bible,  vol.  xvii.); 
“ Arab,  ad LibrosSamucliset  Regum  Locos Graviores, 
Edidlt  et  Interprctationem  Latinam  Adjecit  Th. 
Haarbriicker”  (Leipsic,  1844);  on  .loshiia,  by  the 
.same  editor  (publisheil  with  the  “ Bliitter  aus  der 
Veitel-Heine-Eiihraim  Lchranstalt,”  Berlin,  1862); 
extracts  from  the  commentary  on  Judges,  published 
by  Goldziherin  his  “Stndien,”  1870;  on  Kohelet(ed. 
Samuel  Eppenstein,  Berlin,  1888);  on  Jonah  (ed. 
Kokowzow,  in  the  “ Roscn-Festschrift,”  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1897).  In  his  commentaries,  Tanhum,  being 
a decided  adversary  of  midrashic  exegesis,  endeav- 
ored to  give  a jihilological  or  a philosophical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scrijitural  text.  He  quotes  the 
prominent  exegetes  from  Saadia  down  to  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra. 

Tanhum  wrote  also  “Al-Muivshid  al-Kafi,”  a lexi- 
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con  giving  in  alpliabetical  order  the  etymologies 
and  significations  of  all  the  vocables  found  in  Mai- 
monides’  “ Mishneh  Torah,”  and  of  a great  number  of 
those  found  in  the  Mishnah.  The  main  sources  used 
are  the  “ ‘Aruk  ” and  Maimonides’  commentary  on 
the  Mishnah.  The  author  quotes  Saadia,  Ibn  Ja- 
nah,  Dunash,  IMoses  ibn  Ezra,  and  other  prom- 
inent philologists.  Specimens  of  the  “Murshid,” 
still  extant  in  manuscript  (Bagdad,  Jerusalem,  and 
Oxford),  have  been  published  by  Wilhelm  Bacher 
under  the  title  “Aus  dcm  Worterbuche  Tauchum 
Jerushahni’s  ” (Strasburg,  1903). 
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TANHUM  OF  NAVE.  See  Tanhum.a  b. 
Abb.a. 

TANHUMA  B.  ABBA  : Palestinian  amora  of 
the  fifth  generation;  one  of  the  foremost  haggadists 
of  his  time.  He  was  a pupil  of  Huua  b.  Abin  (Num. 
R.  iii. ; Gen.  R.  xli.),  from  whom  he  transmits  ha- 
lakic  (Yer.  Hal.  57d  ; Shah.  10c)  as  well  as  haggadic 
sayings  (Yer.  Pe’ah  15b;  Shah,  lid;  ‘Ab.  Zarah 
43a).  He  received  instruction  also  from  Judah  b. 
Shalom  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  cxix.  2)  and  R.  Phine- 
has  (Yer.  Shek.  49d).  According  to  Bacher,  he  re- 
sided in  Nave,  a town  in  Peraea  (comp.  Neubauer, 
“G.  T.”  p.  23). 

Of  Tanhuma’s  life  the  Babylonian  Talmud  relates 
the  following  incident,  probably  based  on  an  actual 
occurrence.  The  emperor — a Christian  ruler  no 
doubt  being  meant — said  to  Tanhuma,  Let  us  all 
become  one  people.”  To  this  the  latter  replied, 
“Yes;  but  since  we  are  circumcised  we  can  not  be- 
come like  you  ; whereas  you,  by  hav- 
Retort  to  ing  yourself  circumcised,  may  become 
the  likens.”  The  emperor  thereupon  said, 
Emperor.  “You  have  answered  me  correctly; 

but  he  who  w'orsts  the  king  must  be 
thrown  to  wild  beasts.”  This  was  done,  but  the 
animals  did  Tanhuma  no  harm.  An  unbeliever  who 
stood  by  remarked  that  perhaps  they  were  not  hun- 
gry, whereupon  he  himself  was  thrown  after  Tan- 
huma and  was  instantly  torn  to  pieces  (Sanh.  39a). 

With  regard  to  Tanhuma’s  public  activity,  the 
only  fact  known  is  that  he  ordered  a fast  on  account 
of  a drought.  Two  fasts  were  held,  but  no  rain 
came,  whereupon  Tanhuma  ordered  a third  fast, 
saying  in  his  sermon : “ My  children,  be  charitable 
unto  each  other,  and  God  will  be  merciful  unto 
you.”  On  this  occasion  one  man  gave  money  to  his 
divorced  wife,  who  was  in  need;  Tanhuma  there- 
upon lifted  his  face  toward  the  heavens  and  prayed: 
“Lord  of  the  Universe,  this  hard-hearted  man  took 
pity  on  his  wife  when  he  saw  that  she  Avas  in  need, 
and  helped  her,  although  not  obliged  to  do  so;  how 
much  more  shouldest  Thou,  the  Gracious  and  Mer- 
ciful, be  filled  with  pity  when  Thou  seest  Thy  be- 
loved children,  the  sons  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  in  need.”  As  soon  as  he  had  ceased  pray- 
ing, rain  came,  and  the  world  rvas  relieved  of  its 
distress  (Gen.  R.  xxxiii. ; Lev.  R.  xxxiv.). 


Tanhuma  is  not  often  mentioned  as  a halakist:  a 
few  remarks  on  and  explanations  of  halakic  teach- 
ings are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Palestin- 
His  ian  Talmud  (Yer.  ‘Er.  26c ; Pes.  37b,  d ; 
Haggadot.  Yoma  44d ; Shek.  47c;  Ta'an.  67a), 
while  the  Babylonian  Talmud  men- 
tions an  objection  raised  by  him  against  a halakic 
thesis  advanced  by  the  Palestinian  schools  (Hul. 
55b).  As  a haggadist,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  the  numerous  haggadic  sen- 
tences of  his  which  are  still  preserved  touch  every 
province  of  the  Haggadah.  He  often  points  out  the 
Scriptural  bases  tor  the  sayings  of  older  authors, 
always  using  the  characteristic  formula  of  introduc- 
tion : “ I give  the  reason  ” ; that  is,  “I  cite  the  Bibli- 
cal authority  ” (Yer.  Ber.  12c;  Gen.  R.  iv.  3;  Lev.  R. 
xxi.).  He  also  explains  and  annotates  older  say- 
ings (Gen.  R.  xxiv. ),  adjusts  differing  traditions 
(Lev.  R.  xxiv.  5),  and  varies  the  text  of  old  hag- 
gadic sentences  (Gen.  R.  xliii.  3).  His  own  haggadic 
teachings  differ  but  little  from  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries, although  some  of  his  interpretations  ap- 
proach the  sinqile  exegetic  method.  An  example 
of  this  is  furnished  bj'  his  interpretation  of  Eccl.  iii. 
11,  where  he  explains  the  word  “ha-kol”  as  mean- 
ing “the  universe”  (Gen.  R.  ix.  2). 

Tanhuma  often  made  use  of  symbolism  to  illustrate 
his  thought.  Some  of  his  haggadic  utterances  may 
be  quoted : “Just  as  the  spice-box  contains  all  kinds 
of  fragrant  spices,  so  must  the  xvise  youth  be  tilled 
with  all  kinds  of  Biblical,  mishnaic,  halakic,  and 
haggadic  knowledge”  (Cant.  R.  v.  13).  On  Isa.  xlv. 
3 Tanhuma  said : “ Nebuchadnezzar  grudged  his  son 
and  successor  Evil-merodach  his  treasures,  wherefore 
he  filled  iron  ships  with  gold  and  sunk  them  in  the 
Euphrates.  When  Cyrus  conquered  Babylonia  and 
decided  to  rebuild  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  he  di- 
verted the  river  into  another  channel,  and  ‘ the  treas- 
ures of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places  ’ 
Avere  given  to  him  ” (Esth.  R.  iii.  1). 

Tanhuma  often  held  religious  disputations  Avith 
non-Jewish,  especially  Christian,  scholars;  and  he 
himself  tells  of  one  Avhich  took  place  in  Antioch 
(Gen.  R.  xix.  4).  He  Avas  asked  con- 
Polemics.  cerning  Gen.  iii.  5,  Avhere  the  Avord 
“Ke-Elohim  [yode'e  tob  Ava-ra‘]  ” 
seems  to  point  to  a plurality  of  gods.  Tanhuma 
replied  that  such  a construction  Avas  refuted  by  the 
immediately  preceding  Avords,  “yodea‘  [singular] 
Elohim.”  His  frequent  intercourse  Avith  non-Jews 
led  him  to  formulate  the  folloAving  rule:  “When 
a non-Jew  greets  you  Avith  a blessing,  ansAver  him 
Avith  an ‘Amen  ’ ” (Yer.  Ber.  12c;  Suk.  54a).  The 
Pesikta  Rabbati  contains  about  eighty  proems  said 
to  have  originated  with  Tanhuma,  and  beginning 
with  the  phrase  “Thus  said  R.  Tanhuma.”  A great 
number  of  proems  bearing  his  name  are  found  also 
in  the  Midrash  Tanhuma.  In  addition  to  these 
proems  several  lengthy  sections  of  the  Pesikta  Rab- 
bati asAvell  as  of  the  Midrash  Tanhuma  are  folloAved 
by  the  note  “Thus  explained  [or  “preached”]  R. 
Tanhuma.”  See  T.ynhuma,  Midrasii. 
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TANHUMA,  MIDRASH:  Name  given  to 
three  clillereut  collections  of  Pentateuch  haggatlot; 
two  are  extant,  while  the  third  is  known  only 
through  citations.  These  midrashini, 
Three  Mid-  although  bearing  the  name  of  K.  Tan- 

rashim.  huma,  must  not  be  regarded  as  having 
been  written  or  edited  b}'  him.  They 
were  so  named  merely  because  they  consist  partly  of 
homilies  originating  with  him  (this  being  indicated 
by  the  introductory  formula  “Thus  began  li.  Tan- 
huma  ” or  “ Thus  preached  H.  Tanhuma  ”)  and  partly 
of  homilies  by  haggadic  teachers  who  followed  the 
style  of  R.  Tanhuma.  It  is  possible  that  R.  Tan- 
huma himself  preserved  his  homilies,  and  that  his 
collection  was  used  by  the  editors  of  the  midi'ash. 
The  three  collections  were  edited  at  different  times; 
they  will,  therefore,  be  treated  in  chronological 
order. 

Tanhuma  A : The  collection  pTd)lished  by  Ruber 
(Wilna,  1885),  who  gathered  the  material  from  sev- 
eral manuscri|)ts.  This  collection,  consisting  of 
homilies  on  and  haggadic  interpretations  of  the 
weekl}'  sections  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  oldest  of 
the  three,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  oldest  compilation 
of  its  kind  arranged  as  a running  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch.  It  is  even  older  than  Bereshit  Rab- 
bah,  which  quotes  several  of  its  decisions.  This 
midrash  (Tanhuma)  was  edited  in  the  fifth  century, 
before  the  completion  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
to  which  work  it  nowhere  refers.  On  the  contrary, 
a passage  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  seems  with 
probability  to  indicate  that  the  redactor  of  that  woi  k 
had  referred  to  the  IMidrash  Tanhuma.  This  passage 
(Kid.  33b)  says  that  two  amoraim  differed  in  their 
interpretations  of  the  words  “and  [they]  looked 
after  iSIoses,  until  he  was  gone  into  the  tabernacle” 
(Ex.  xxxiii.  8).  One  amora  interpreted  the  words 
in  a complimentary  sense,  while  the  other  held  that 
the  people  looked  after  Moses  and  made  unfavorable 
remarks  about  him.  The  favorable  interpretation 
oidy  is  given  in  the  Talmud,  while  the  adverse 
opinion  is  referred  to  with  the  words  “ki  de-ita”  (as 
it  is  said).  Inasmuch  as  the  adverse  view  is  given 
in  the  Tanhuma  Peknde  (cd.  Bid)er,  p.  65a),  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  words  “ki  de-ita”  in 
the  Talmud  have  reference  to  the  former  work,  or 
that  the  reference  originally  read  “ki  de-ita  bc- 
Tanhuma”  (as  it  is  said  in  the  Tanhuma),  the  words 
“be-Tanhuma”  having  been  eliminated  later. 

The  homilies  contained  in  Midrash  Tanhuma  A 
begin  with  the  words  “As  the  Scriptures  say”  or 
sometimes  “As  it  is  written.”  Then  follow  a verse 
(in  most  cases  taken  from  the  Hagiogra]dia),  its 
ex|)lanation,  and  a homily  on  the  ijarticular  ]ias- 
sage  of  the  Peutatevich  referred  to.  Several  of 
the  homilies  on  the  first,  third,  and  fonrth  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  begin  with  brief  halakic 
dissertations  bearing  on  the  passages  to  which  the 
homilies  refer.  The  halakic  treatises  consist  of  a 
qnestiou  introduced  with  the  words  “Yelammedenu 
rabbenu  ” (.May  our  teacher  instruct  us),  and  of  a 
reply  beginning  with  the  phrase  “Kak  shanu  rab- 
botenu”  (Thus  have  our  teachers  instructed  us); 
the  replies  are  always  taken  froin  either  a mishnah 
or  a baraita.  Blany  of  the  homilies  close  with  words 
of  hope  and  encouragement  regarding  the  futuic  of 


the  Jews;  but  .several  of  them  are  abbreviated  and 
not  entirely  completed,  this  curtailment  being  apol- 
ogized for  in  the  words  “IMuch  more  might  be 
said  on  this  subject,  but  we  shall  not  tire  you” 
(Noah  xxvi.  27b),  or  “This  ])assage  has  been  eluci- 
dated by  several  other  interirretations  and  exposi- 
tions, but  in  order  not  to  tire  you  we  quote  only 
that  which  is  necessary  for  to-day’s  theme”  (Huk- 
kat  xvi.  57a). 

Although  essentially  a haggadic  midrash,  Tan- 
huma A contains  many  halakic  sayings.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  sixty-one  introductions  to 
Contents,  homilies,  which  contain  halakic  (pies- 
tions  and  answers,  there  are  several 
halakic  rules  and  decisions  <j noted  throughout  the 
work.  These  halakic  passages  were  taken  from  the 
Mishnah  or  the  Baraita,  and  not  from  the  Babylonian 
Talmud;  indeed,  many  of  the  decisions  given  are 
in  opposition  to  those  of  the  latter  work  (conq). 
Buber,  Introduction,  ])p.  et  seq.).  The  haggadic 
contents  of  the  midrash  are  also  very  extensive  and 
varied;  it  contains,  too,  simple  exi)lanation.s  of 
Scriptural  passages ; several  refutations  of  heretics; 
explanations  of  the  differences  between  “kere”  and 
“ketib”  and  between  words  written  “])lene”  (male) 
and  defectively  (“baser  ”) ; interpretations  according 
to  notarikon  and  gematria;  several  narratives  and 
parables;  and  numerous  ai)hoiisms,  moi-al  sayings, 
and  popular  proverbs. 

Some  of  the  aphorisms  and  i)roverbs  may  be  cited 
here;  “One  may  not  give  an  honest  man  an  o])i)or- 
tunity  to  steal,  much  less  a thief”  (Wayishlah  xii. 
85b).  “The  ollice  seeks  those  thatwotdd  esca2)e  it” 
(Wayikra  iv.  2b).  “ If  you  yield  not  to  wickedness 

it  will  not  follow  younordwell  by  jou  ” (Tazria’  xi. 
20b).  “Do  the  wicked  no  good  in  oi'der  that  thou 
reap  not  that  which  is  evil  ” (Huklqit  i.  .5()a). 

This  Tanhuma.  midrash  has  been  referred  to  in 
many  other  midrashim,  as,  for  example,  all  the  Rab- 
bot,  Pesikta  de-Rab  Kahana,  Pesikta  Rabbali,  and 
in  the  midrashim  to  Samuel,  Proverbs,  and  Psalms, 
which  all  (juote  passages  from  it.  The  (leonim  also 
and  the  older  rabbinical  authorities  made  us(!  of  it, 
and  cited  halakic  as  well  as  haggadic  sentences  from 
it  (com]).  Buber,  l.c.  pp.  37  ct  mj.).  'I’lie  first  to  re- 
fer to  this  midrash  bj^  the  name  of  Tanhuma,  how- 
ever, was  Rashi,  who  mentions  it  in  several  jiassages 
of  his  commentary,  and  ((notes  from  it.  IMost  of 
Rashi’s  ([notations  are  taken  from  Tanhuma  A (see 
Buber,  l.c.  j'p.  44  ei  Kcq.). 

Tanhuma  B,  or  Yelammedenu ; This  second 
midrash  with  which  the  name  of  Tanhuma  is  associ- 
ated is  known  as  the  “Yelammedenu”  from  the 
opening  words  of  the  halakic  introductions  to  the 
homilies  — “Yelammedenu  rabbenu”  (.May  our 
teacher  instruct  ns).  It  is  refern'd  to  also  under  the 
name  of  Tanhuma,  though  by  only  a few  authorities, 
as  Hai  Gaon  and  Zedekiah  ben  Abraham  (Ihdjcr, 
l.c.  pp.  44a,  50a).  The  reason  for  this  confusion  of 
names  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a later  collec- 
tion of  midrashim  (Tanhuma  C)  included  a great 
|iart  of  the  material  contained  in  the  Yelammedenu, 
especially  that  referring  to  the  second  book  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  Yelanunedenu,  which  contains 
several  jiassages  from  Tanhuma  A,  is  often  cited  in 
the“‘Aruk,”  and  has  been  extensively  referred  to 
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by  the  redactor  of  the  Yalkut.  Other  old  rabbinical 
authorities  refer  to  the  Yelaininedeiui  by  that  name, 
and  quote  passages  from  it;  but  olhei'wise  the  work 
has  been  completely  lost. 

TanLuma  C : The  third  haggadic  midrash  to  the 
Pentateuch  bearing  the  name  of  Tanhuma  contains 
many  passages  taken  from  A and  15.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  amemled  edition  of  the  two  earlier  works,  with 
various  additions  by  later  authors.  Its  homilies 
on  Genesis  are  original,  although  they  contain 
several  revised  jaissages  from  Tanhuma  A as  well 
as  from  the  Yelammedeini,  tlie  Bab3'lonian  Talmud 
being  largely  drawn  upon  for  additional  interpreta- 
tions and  c.xpositions.  The  part  referring  to  Exo- 
tlus  is  borrowed  almost  entiiel^'  from  the  Yelamme- 
denu,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wa3'atdiel  and 
Pekude  sections,  which  contain  homilies  not  em- 
bodied in  the  lost  work.  For  the  portions  to  the  books 
of  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy  the  redac- 
tor of  this  midrash  has  made  extensive  use  of  the 
material  that  he  found  in  I'anhuma  A,  which  he 
has  revised  and  supplied  with  numerous  additions. 
The  first  authority  to  cite  this  midrash  was  Rashi, 
who  in  some  passages  of  his  commentary  refers  to 
Tanhuma  C and  not  to  the  A collec- 
Literar3r  tion  (comp.  Buber, /.r.  pp.  44  ef  se?.). 
History.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  third 
midrash  contains  much  of  the  material 
of  the  lost  Yelammedenu,  the  two  works  were  often 
confounded.  Some  authorities  believed  that  it  was 
the  Tanhuma  C and  not  the  Yelammedenu  which 
had  been  lost  (IMenahem  de  Lon/.ano,  in  “ Ma'arik,” 
s.v.  “Taid.uima”:  comp.  Azulai,  “Shem  ha-Gedo- 
lim,”  ii.).  Others  erroneously  considered  this  mid- 
rash identical  with  the  Yelammedenu,  thinking  the 
work  had  a double  title;  and  the  first  editions  of 
Tanhuma  C appeared,  therefore,  under  the  title 
“ Midrash  Tanhuma,  Called  Also  the  Yelammedenu.” 

Tanhuma  C was  first  published  at  Constantinople 
in  1.522,  and  was  reprinted  without  emendation 
at  Venice  in  154.5.  The  third  edition,  which 
served  as  a basis  for  all  the  later  editions,  was  pub- 
lished at  Mantua  in  1563  by  INIeir  b.  Abraham  of 
Padua  and  Ezra  of  Fano.  This  edition  contains 
several  additions,  consisting  of  single  sentences  as 
well  as  of  entire  }>aragraphs,  which  Ezra  of  Fano 
selected  from  two  of  the  original  manuscripts  and 
also  from  the  Yalkut.  Ezra  indicated  the  added 
matter  by  marking  it  with  open  hands,  but  in  the 
following  editions  these  marks  were  omitted,  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  between 
original  contents  and  material  added  by  revisers. 
Ezra  of  Fano  further  added  to  Ids  edition  an  index 
of  all  halakic  decisions,  as  well  as  of  the  legends 
and  parables  contained  in  this  midrash;  this  index 
has  been  retained  in  all  later  editions. 

Bihi.iogkapiiv  : Zunz,  G.  15  pp.  220-238;  Solomon  Buber’s 7n- 
traductUia  (ilrho)  to  his  edition  of  the  Midraxh  Tanhuma, 
Wilna.  1885;  Theodor,  in  Monafxschrift,  1885-86;  Bacher, 
A(j.  Pal.  Aimir.  iii.  .50()-514;  Weiss,  Dor,  iii.  268-273;  A. 
Epstein,  Kadmut  ha-Tanhutna,  in  lict  Talmud,  v.  7-23;  L. 
Griiuhut,  Srfer  ha-Likkutim,  iv.-vi.,  Jerusalem,  1900. 
w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

TANHUMA  B.  SKOLASTIKAI : Palestinian 
teacher  of  the  Law.  His  period  is  not  known,  but 
according  to  a conjecttire  (see  ‘“Artik,”  s.v.  “ Asko- 
lastika”)he  was  tlie  son  of  that  Joshua  b.  Hana- 


niah  who  in  Gen.  R.  Ixiv.  10  is  called  “Askolas- 
tikus.”  Tanhuma  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the 
Palestinian  Talmud,  namely,  in  Ber.  7d,  where  it 
is  said  that  he  read  the  following  prayer;  “Ma3'  it 
be  Thy  will,  O Lord  my  God,  and  the  God  of  my 
fathers,  that  the  evil  desire  which  dwells  within  ottr 
hearts  shall  be  destro3’ed.  Thou  hast  created  us  to 
do  Thy  bidding,  and  we  are  constrained  to  follow 
Th3'  will.  Thou  desirest  it,  and  we  also  desire  it, 
but  the  3’ east  in  our  dough  [i.e.,  the  tendency  to- 
ward evil]  hinders  us.  Thou  knowest  that  we  do 
not  possess  strength  enough  to  withstand  it;  let  it 
therefore  be  Thy  will  to  destroy  and  suppress  it,  so 
that  we  may  do  according  to  Thy  will  with  all  our 
hearts.”  According  to  Frankel  (“IMebo,”  131b), 
Tanhuma  b.  Skolastikai  is  identical  with  Tanhuma 
b.  Abba  (comp.  Bacher,  “ Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  470). 
Bibliography  : Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii.,  Warsaw,  1882. 

w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

TANHUMA  B.  YUDAN  ; Palestinian  amora  of 
the  fourth  century,  some  of  whose  haggadic  utter- 
ances have  been  preserved.  The  words  inxi 
in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  24  are  interpreted  1)3’  him  as  implying 
that  on  account  of  the  honor  in  wliich  Esau  held  his 
father,  Isaac,  the  recognition  of  Jacob’s  merit  in  this 
world  was  delayed  (Pesik.  R.  xxiii.  124a).  On  ac- 
count of  the  different  meanings  of  the  two  names  of 
God  he  declared  (Yer.  Ber.  14b),  with  reference  to 
Ps.  Ivi.  2,  that  lie  praised  the  name  of  God  regard- 
less of  whether  it  indicated  severe  justice (“middat 
ha-din”)  or  mild  grace  (“middat  ha-rahamim  ”). 
Prom  the  fact  that  in  Judges  vi.  24  (see  margin)  God 
is  given  the  name  of  “Peace”  he  deduces  that  it  is 
forbidden  to  use  the  word  “ peace  ” as  a term  of 
greeting  in  an  unclean  place  (Lev.  R.  ix.,  end).  Two 
other  sa3’ings  of  Tanhuma  b.  Yudan  are  really  trans- 
mitted baraita  sentences  (Yer.  Ber.  lid  [comp.  Fran- 
kel, “ Mebo,”  p.  24b] ; Yer.  Yoma38b;  in  the  latter 
passage  it  is  noted  that  the  saying  is  contained  in  a 
baraita). 

Bibliography:  Frankel,  AfcZfo,  p.  131a;  Bacher,  Ad.  Pal. 

Amor.  iii.  752-7.53  ; Heilprin,  Seder  hd-Dorot,  ii.  192a. 

W.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

TANNA.  See  Tannaim  and  Amokaim. 

TANNA  DEBE  ELIYAHU  : Composite  name 
of  a midrash,  consisting  of  two  parts,  whose  final 
redaction  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
of  the  common  era.  The  first  part  is  called  “ Seder 
Eliyahu  Rabbah  ” (thirty-one  chapters);  the  second, 
“Seder  Eliyahu  Zuta  ” (fifteen  chapters).  A dis- 
tinct reference  to  this  mid  rash  occurs  in  the  Tal- 
mud in  Ket.  106a;  “Elijah  u.sed  to  come  to  R. 
Allan,  upon  which  occasions  the  prophet  recited  the 
Seder  Eliyahu  to  him.  When,  how- 

Origin  of  ever,  R.  Anan  had  given  this  decision 
the  Name,  [one  jireviously  narrated  in  the  Tal- 
mud] the  prophet  came  no  more.  R. 
Anan  fasted  in  consequence,  and  begged  forgive- 
ness, whereupon  the  prophet  came  again ; but  R. 
Allan  had  such  great  fear  of  Elijah  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  seeing  him,  he  made  a bo.x  and  sat  in  it  until  the 
recitation  was  over  ” (but  see  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  552, 
s.v.  Anan).  Hence,  according  to  Rashi,  the  mid- 
rash has  the  two  names,  “Rabbah”  for  the  earlier, 
and  “Zuta”  for  the  later  lectures.  Anan  was  a 
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Babylonian  iiinora  of  the  tliird  century.  The  col- 
lection of  haraitot  concerning  him,  referred  to  in 
this  inidrash,  is  cited  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
under  the  title  “Tanna  debe  Eliyalm”  (see  below); 
and  the  utterances  in  (luestion  are  found  in  the  mid- 
rash itself.  The  tosafotto  Ketubot  (106a,  s.v.  U'^ni) 
say  that  the  midrash  consists  of  a large  book  and  a 
small  one.  B.  Nathan  in  his  “ ‘Aruk  ” {s.e.  no,  ii-) 
says:  “The  midrash  contains  haraitot  which  the 
prophet  taught  to  Anan,  and  consists  of  two  jairts, 
a large  seder  with  thirty  chapters,  and  a small  seder 
with  twelve  chapters;  and  all  of  tlie  Tanna  debe 
Eliyalm  cited  in  the  Talmud  is  to  bo  found  in  these 
baraitot.  ” The  inner  connection  between  these  two 
midrashim  is  a loose  one,  and  it  is  only  in  sections  5 
to  10  that  the  second  refers  to  the  first. 

The  underlying  theme  of  the  Tanna  debe  Eli- 
yahu,  which,  with  many  interruptions,  runs  tlirough 
the  whole  w’ork,  is  the  evolution  of  the  workl- 
system.  The  midrash  calls  the  single  periods  of 
the  history  of  man  “ shittot  ” (series).  The  first 
series,  which  deals  with  the  beginning  of  the  world 
and  e.xtends  to  the  moment  wdicn  man  was  driven 
out  of  Eden,  consists  of  two  subsections,  {<()  “ Ma'a- 
seh  Merkabah  ” and  (b)  “ Ma‘aseh  Bereshit.  ” The  si.x 
series  of  the  W'orld -system,  however,  were  created 
in  the  divine  mind  even  before 
The  an3"  being,  with  the  exception  of 
Underlying  Israel,  existed.  They  were:  (l)thedi- 
Principle  vine  law-  (mm);  (2)  hell  (Din'J)  and 
of  (3)  paradise  (py  p),  or  punishment  and 
the  Book,  reward  in  the  future  world;  (4)  the 
throne  (Tl30n  ND3),  or  the  divine 
government  of  the  world;  (5)  the  name  of  the  Mes- 
siah (n’K'Dn  or  the  restoration  of  the  universe 
when  about  to  be  destroyed;  and  (6)  the  Temple 
(tinpon  n’3),  or  the  dependence  of  man  u]ion  God. 
Even  before  these  six  foundations,  how'ever,  Israel 
was,  as  stated  above,  already  in  being  in  the  divine 
mind,  because  without  Israel  there  could  have  been 
no  Torah  (Friedmann,  “ Seder  Eliyalm,”  p.  161). 

The  second  series  embraces  the  period  from  the 
expulsion  of  man  from  Eden  to  the  Flood.  In  the 
ten  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah  man  did  not 
adhere  to  “meekness,”  did  not  do  what  was  right 
{ib.  p.  80),  but  fell  lower  and  low'er  until  he  practised 
violence,  theft,  immorality,  and  murder.  For  this 
reason  his  destruction  became  a necessity  (ib.  j). 
190). 

The  third  series  extends  from  the  Flood  to  King 
Manasseh  of  Judah.  It  treats  of  the  time  of  the 
study  of  the  Law,  of  the  priestlj'  office,  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  the  end  of  Israel’s  prosperity  through 
the  evil  administration  of  Manasseh.  In  the  days  of 
Abraham  the  period  of  “tohu  wa-bohu”  (confusion) 
ceases  and  the  2.000  years  of  law  begin.  This  time 
is  divided  into  the  followdng  periods; 
The  (1)  the  sojourn  of  the  children  of  Israel 
Periods  of  in  Egypt,  the  Exodus,  to  Joshua;  (2) 
Jewish  the  kingdom  of  love  extending  to  Sam- 

History.  uel;  (3)  the  kingdom  of  feai’,  to  the 
time  of  Elijah ; (4)  the  kingdom  of 
truth,  to  the  time  of  .leroboam  H. ; (o)  the  time  of 
Israel’s  salvation  from  oppression  under  Hezekiah  ; 
(6)  from  the  time  of  Hezekiah  to  the  reign  of  lila- 
nasseh  (sec  Friedmann,  “Mebo,”  v.  108). 


The  fourth  seiics  is  filled  with  “meekness”  (ib.  p. 
163).  Whoever  studies  the  Torah  receives  “ meek- 
ness” as  a reward.  In  addition  there  is  a second 
recompense,  which  is  the  Mishnah.  In  this  intro- 
duction of  the  iMishnah  there  is  a trace  of  apology 
intentled  for  those  who  believe  that  only  the  Toiah 
was  delivered  on  Sinai.  The  fifth  series  extends 
from  King  Jlanasseh  to  the  building  of  the  Second 
Temple  (ib.  p.  163).  The  last  series  treats  of  the 
future.  Goil,  surrounded  by  all  the  saints,  .sits  in 
His  bet  ha-midrash  and  counts  uj)  the  generations 
of  the  dilferent  periods  of  time,  what  thej'  have 
learned,  and  what  reward  thej'  shall  receive  therefor 
(ib.  p.  4).  The  future  of  these  saints  will  be  like 
the  beginning  of  the  life  of  man  (ib.  p.  164). 

These  six  series  are  again  divided  into  three  main 
periods:  (1)  the  present  woi Id  ; (2)  tlie  .Messianic 
period;  and  (3)  the  future  world. 
The  Three  These  are  subdivided  into : (n)  2,000 
Periods.  years  of  confusion  (“tohu  ”);  (b)  2,000 
years  of  the  Torah;  (e)  2,000  years 
of  the  ^Messiah  ; (d)  inauguration  of  a general  peace; 
(c)  the  future  world  (ib.  p.  116). 

Besides  this  fundamental  idea  both  jiarts  of  the 
midrash  emphasize  the  importance  of  virtue,  of  a 
religious  life,  and  of  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  ex- 
hort to  rei)entance  and  almsgiving,  grwiter  tolerance 
toward  both  Jews  and  non-.Iews,  diligent  study  and 
respect  for  scholars,  modesty  and  luimilit}-,  and  the 
avoidance  of  non-.Iewish  manners  and  customs. 
The  midrash,  further,  attempts  to  prove  that  all 
human  life  is  based  on  the  two  extremes,  toil  in  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  and  the  regaining  of  the  freedom 
of  the  soul.  Hence  it  begins  with  the  expidsion  of 
Adam  from  Eden  (Gen,  iii.  24),  and  closes  with  the 
same  theme.  The  cherubim  in  Eden  are  identilied 
with  man,  and  are  the  symbol  of  the  reward  of  well- 
doing; the  flaming  swoid  is  hell,  the  ])unishment 
forevil-doing.  The  w’ay  to  the  tree  of  life  is  said  to  be 
“derekerez”  (goo<l  behavior);  while  the  guarding  of 
the  tree  of  life  is  like  the  guarding  of  the  word  of 
God.  By  derek  erez  the  midiash  understands  that 
which  is  fitting,  useful,  find  honest;  and  the.se  three 
(luallties  aie  the  fundamentiil  jfiinciples  upon  which 
the  human  world-system  and  society  rest.  An  ex- 
ample of  derek  erez  in  this  midifish  is  the  following; 
The  princes  of  the  Philistines  possessed  derek  erez, 
becau.se  when  the  Philistines  wished  to  convey  the 
Ark  to  the  Israelites  they  woidd  not  send  it  btick 
without  sacrifices  (I  Sam.  vi.  3;  Friedmann,  l.c.  p. 
58).  On  the  other  hiuul,  the  inhabitants  of  Betli- 
shemesh  did  not  ])0ssess  it,  inasnmeh  as  instead  of 
bowing  before  the  Ark  they  rejoiced  and  (hmced 
before  it  boldly,  so  that  misfortune  came  upon 
them  and  50,000  of  them  fell  (<'5.). 

The  opifosite  of  derek  erez  is  “ to  walk  in  the 
crooked  way,”  i.e.,  to  do  unworth}^  deeds  and  to 
give  oneself  up  to  immorality.  Yet  no  nation  of  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  has  sunk  so 
low  as  this.  In'  ordinarv  life,  how- 
dual-  ever,  the  triinsgres.sion  of  ;i  command 
ity  of  or  prohibition,  indccencv,  or  even 
Derek  Erez.  theft  is  a most  pronounced  opposite 
of  derek  erez  ; and  every  father  of  a 
family  should  strive  to  preserve  those  depending  on 
liim  from  these  vices,  because  thej'  belong  to  those 
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evils  which  might  brieg  about  the  destruction  of  the 
world. 

The  twelve  chapters  of  the  second  part  of  the 
midrash  are  characterized  b}’  the  fact  that  the  nar- 
ratives showing  why  in  this  world  things  often  go 
amiss  with  the  good  and  well  with  the  wicked,  are 
commonly  intriiduced  by  the  words  “It  happened” 
or  “ Once  on  a time  ” (nriN  DJID)-  The  mid- 
rash is  sometimes  interspersed  with  very  beautiful 
pravers  (see,  for  example,  Friedmann,  l.c.  pp.  6,  18, 
19,  28). 

The  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  is  the  only  haggadic  work 
which  contains  a rabbinic-karaitic  polemic.  In  the 
second  chapter  of  the  second  part  is  an  account  of  a 
meeting  of  the  author  with  a Karaite,  who  possesses 
a knowledge  of  Scripture,  but  not  of  the  Mishnah; 
the  differences  discussed,  however,  are  not  im- 
portant. The  polemical  attitude  is  much  more 
noticeable  in  ch.  xv.  of  the  first  part.  There  the 
following  points  are  treated  in  detail : (1)  washing 
the  hands  (comp.  Hul.  106a;  Shah.  62b;  Sotah4b); 
(2)  slaughtering  (comp.  Hul.  27a);  (3)  partaking 
of  human  blood  (comp.  Ker.  20b);  (4)  prohibition 
against  eating  f;it  (comp.  IjOv.  vii.  23;  Ker.  4b; 
Pinsker,  “ Likkute  Kadmoniyyot,”  ji.  20);  (6)  rob- 
bery from  a Jew  and  from  a non-Jew  (comp.  B.  K. 
113b);  (6)  degrees  of  relationship  as  bearing  on 
marriage  (comp.  “ Eshkol  ha-Kofer,”  p.  117b);  (7) 
grades  of  purity  (comp.  ih.  p.  111b;  Shab.  13a).  Un- 
like other  polemics,  this  one  is  not  couched  in  acrimo- 
nious terms;  but  it  adojits  a mild,  conciliatory  tone. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  work,  all 
scholars  agree  in  assigning  it  to  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century;  but  as  to  the  i)laee  where  it 
Composed  v.^as  written,  authorities  differ.  Where- 
in as  certain  scholars  (t.g.,  Zunz,  Rapo- 
the  Tenth,  port,  Bacher,  Oppenheim,  and  Hoch- 
Century.  ninth)  suppose  Babylonia  or  Palestine, 
Glidemann  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
work  was  written  in  Italy,  or  at  least  that  its  author 
must  have  been  an  Italian  who  had  traveled  a great 
deal  and  had  been  as  far  as  Babylon,  who  learned 
there  of  the  polemic  between  the  Babbinites  and 
Karaites,  but  who  abstained  from  mentioning  Eu- 
rojie  or  Italy  because  he  considered  he  would  be 
likel3'tocreatea  greater  impression  among  his  fellow 
countrymen  by  relating  observations  which  he  had 
made  abroad.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Babylonia  bej'ond  its  name  shows  that  he 
could  not  have  been  a native  of  that  region.  Dercn- 
bourg  also  places  the  origin  of  the  work  in  Home. 
Griitz  goes  farthest  of  all,  bj"  simply  identif\’ing  the 
Babylon  of  the  midrash  with  Rome,  and  the  fights 
of  Gog  and  i\Iagog  described  in  the  work  with  the 
devastating  invasion  of  the  Hungarians  into  Italy 
from  88!)  to  Ooo.  The  most  radical  o]iponent  of 
this  view  is  Friedmann.  For  him  all  arguments 
concerning  the  age  of  the  Tanna  debe  Elij'ahu  and 
against  its  identification  Avith  the  Seder  Eliyahu 
mentioned  in  Ket.  10b,  are  only  superficial  and 
only  apparcntlj’’ sound ; and  he  accordingly  assigns 
the  origin  of  thervork  “eo  ipso”  to  Babylonia. 

The  age  of  the  midrash  is  approximately  ascertain- 
able by  three  data  contained  in  the  book  itself.  (1 ) In 
ch.  ii.  the  author  speaks  of  the  seventh  century  of 
the  2,000  y’ears  of  the  Messianic  period  as  having 


passed;  this  period  began  in  242  C.E.,  hence  the 
time  of  writing  must  have  been  the  tenth  century. 
(2)  The  second  datum  relates  to  the  temporal  reckon- 
ing of  the  jubilees,  and  is  treated  by  Rapoport  in 
“Toledot  de-R.  Natan,”  p.  144.  (3)  The  third 

datum  (ch.  xxx.)  indicates  that  nine  centuries  had 
passed  since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple ; hence 
the  last  redaction  of  the  midrash  falls  in  the  interval 
between  968  and  984. 

Of  especially  original  midrashim  contained  in  the 
work  a few  may  be  noticed  here.  On  the  passage 
“and  set  me  down  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  which 
was  full  of  bones”  (Ezek.  xxx  vii.  1-1 1)  it  is  said, 
“ Instead  of  ‘ bones  ’ [nitOVJ)]  should  be  read  ‘ tree  of 
death’  [mo  )*y] ; for  it  was  the  same  tree  which, 
through  Adam’s  disobedience,  brought  death  to 
him  and  to  all  his  descendants  ” (v.  24). 
Examples  “‘And  this  man  went  up  out  of  his 
of  city  yearly  ’ [1 8am.  i.  3] ; from  these 
Exegesis,  words  it  appears  that  Elkanah  went 
to  Shiloh  four  times  a year,  three  times 
in  accordance  with  the  legal  presciiption,  and  once 
in  addition,  which  last  journey  he  had  assumed  vol- 
untarily ” (Friedmann,  l.c,.  p.  47).  “On  the  day  of 
Adam’s  death  his  descendants  made  a feast,  because 
on  account  of  his  age  he  had  long  been  a burden 
to  himself  and  to  them  ” {ih.  p.  81).  * “ ‘ I will  not 
execute  the  fierceness  of  mine  anger  ’ [Hos.  xi.  9] ; 
God  has  sworn  to  His  people  that  He  will  not  give 
them  in  exchange  for  another  people,  nor  change 
them  for  another  nation”  (Friedmann,  l.c.  p.  127). 
“ ‘ The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God  ’ 
[Ps.  xiv.  2] : a man  may  not  say'  in  his  heart,  ‘ This 
world  is  a tohu  wa-bohu;  I will  give  myself  up  to 
sensual  pleasures  and  will  retire  from  tlie  world  ’ ” 
(xxiii.  127-128).  “ From  the  words  ‘ Israel  was 

holiness  unto  the  Lord  ’ [Jer.  ii.  3]  it  follows  that 
the  holiness  of  God,  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  Israel  is 
the  same”  (Friedmann,  l.c.  p.  133). 

The  passages  in  the  Talmud  cited  in  Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  are:  Shab.  13a;  Pes.  94a,  112a;  Meg.  28b; 
Kid.  80b;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  5b,  9a;  Sanh.  92a;  Tamid  32a. 
Those  cited  in  the  Talmud  under  “ Tanu  Rabbanan  ” 
and  found  also  in  this  midrash  are:  Shab.  88b  and 
Git.  36b  = Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  (ed.  Friedmann),  p. 
78;  Pes.  49a  = fi.  p.  30;  Pes.  49a  =:  p.  68;  Suk. 
52a  = ih.  p.  20;  R.  II.  18a  = ih.  p.  53;  IVIeg.  14a  = ih. 
p.  82;  Kid.  82a  = ih.  p.  101 ; B.  K.  97b  = ih.  p.  21 ; 
B.  B.  OOb  = ih.  p.  77:  B.  B.  147a  = ih.  p.  157;  Sanh. 
19a  = ?7;.  p.  147;  Sanh.  43b  = i7;.  p.  102;  Sanh.  109a 
— ih.  p.  168;  Sheb.  39a  = z7.i.  p.  132;  Yeb.  62b  = ^7^ 
p.  78.  Furthermore,  in  the  midrash  are  found  .sen- 
tences of  the  following  amoraim:  Johanan,  Joshua 
b.  Levi,  R.  Abbahu,  and  Eleazar. 

The  first  edition  of  the  midrash  appeared  at  Ven- 
ice in  the  year  1598,  prepared  from  a copy  dated 
1186.  In  1677  an  edition  by  Samuel 
Editions,  b.  IMoses  Haida,  with  changes  in  the 
text  and  with  a commentary 
NTin  pplpr  NtyST),  appeared  in  Prague.  The  text 
itself  was  lu-esented  in  a “ nusha  hadasha  ” (new  text) 
and  in  a “nusha  yesliana”  (old  text),  being  wholly 
distorted  fi-om  its  original  form  by  Talmudic  and 
cabalistic  interpolations.  This  edition  consists  of 
three  parts,  the  first  tAvo  of  which  contain  the  text 
of  the  Rabhah  and  the  Zuta  (thirty-one  and  twenty- 
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nine  chapters  respectively).  These  two  parts  are 
preceded  by  prefaces  bearing  tlie  titles  “ Mar  Kash- 
shisha  ” or  “ Sod  Malbnsh  ha-Neshamah  ” (Mystery 
of  the  Clothing  of  the  Soul)  and  “Mar  Yanuka”  or 
“Sod  Haluka  de-Kabbanau”  (Mystery  of  the  Cloth- 
ing of  the  Kabbis).  Then  follows  an  introduction 
(common  to  part  ii.  and  part  iii.),  with  the  title 
“Sha‘ar  Shemuel”  (Gate  of  Samuel),  and  a third 
part  consisting  mainly  of  an  exegesis  of  ch.  xx. 

The  following  editions  are  specially  to  be  recom- 
mended, namely : that  by  Jacob  b.  Naphtali  Herz 
of  Brody,  with  a commentary,  “ Yeshu'at  Ya‘akob  ” 
(ZOlkiev,  1798);  that  by  Abraham  b.  Judah  Lob 
Schick,  with  the  commentary  “Me’ore  Esh”  (Sidl- 
kov,  1835);  that  by  Isaac  Elijah  b.  Samuel  Landau, 
with  a commentary,  “Ma'aneh  Eliyahu”  (Wilna, 
1840).  Among  the  best  editions  is  the  Warsaw  one 
of  1880  containing  both  texts.  The  latest  edition 
appeared  in  Vienna  in  1900  and  1903,  under  the  titles 
“Seder  Eliyahu  Rabbah  ” and  “ Seder  Eliyahu  Zuta,” 
after  a Vatican  manuscript  of  the  year  1073,  critic- 
ally revised,  and  with  a commentary  entitled  “ Me’ir 
‘Ayin,”  and  a voluminous  introduction  b}"  M.  Fried- 
mann. In  this  edition  Seder  Eliyahu  Zuta  is  divided 
into  fifteen  chapters. 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  in  Mnnatssclu'ift,  xxiii.  267  et  neq.; 
idem,  in  R.  E.  J.,  xx.  144-146;  T.  Derenbourg,  in  R.  E.  J. 
ii.  1.34  et  .seq.,  ill.  121-122;  Friedmann,  introduction  (.Meiia) 
to  his  ed.  ot  Seder  El iyafm;  Griitz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  v.  294- 
295;  Giidemann,  Gcscli.  ii.  50.  52  et  seq.,  300-303;  Hocliinuth, 
in  Nenzeit,  1868,  Nos.  23  et  seq.;  Oppenheim,  Ret  Talmud,  i. 
304  etseq.;  Rapoport,  Toledot  de-Rahbi  Natan,  in  Biklmre 
ha-'Ittim,  X.  43;  J.  Theodor,  in  MonatHschrift,  xliv.  380-384, 
MO-561 ; Zuuz,  Q.  V.  ii.  119-124,  Franklort-on-the-Main,  1892. 
W.  B.  S.  O. 

TANNAIM  AND  AMORAIM:  The  name 
“tauna”  is  derived  from  the  Aramaic  “teni”  or 
“tena”  (=“to  teach”),  and  designates  in  general 
a teacher  of  the  oral  law,  and  in  particular  one  of 
the  sages  of  the  Mishnah,  those  teachers  of  the 
oral  law  whose  teachings  are  contained  in  the 
Mishnah  and  in  the  Baraita.  The  term  was  first 
used  in  the  Gemara  to  indicate  a teacher  mentioned 
in  the  Mishnah  or  in  a baraita,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  later  authorities,  the  Amoraim.  Not  all  the 
teachers  of  the  oral  law  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  Mishnah  are  called  tannaim,  how- 
The  Name,  ever,  but  only  those  belonging  to  the 
period  beginning  with  the  disciples  of 
Shammai  and  Hillel  and  ending  with  the  contempo- 
raries of  Judah  ha-Nasl  I.  The  authorities  prece- 
ding that  period  are  called  “ zekenim  ha-rishonim  ” 
(the  former  elders).  In  the  time  of  the  Amoraim 
the  name  “tanna”  was  given  also  to  one  well  versed 
in  the  Mishnah  and  the  other  tannaitic  traditions. 

Tlie  period  of  the  Tannaim,  which  lasted  about 
210  years  (10-220  C.E.),  is  generally  divided  by  Jew- 
ish scholars  into  five  or  si.x  sections  or  generations, 
the  purpose  of  such  division  being  to  show  which 
teachers  developed  their  principal  activity  contem- 
poraneously. Some  of  the  tannaim,  however,  were 
active  in  more  than  one  generation.  The  following 
is  an  enumeration  of  the  six  generations  and  of  the 
more  prominent  tannaim  respectively  belonging  to 
them : 

First  Generation  (10-80  C.E.) ; Principal 
tannaim:  the  Shammaites  (Bet  Shammai)  and  the 
XIL— 4 


Hillelites (Bet  Hillel),  ‘Akabyab.  Mahalaleel,  Kabban 
Gamaliel  the  Elder,  Haniua,  chief  of  the  priests 
(“segan  ha-kohanim  ”),  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel,  and 
Johanan  b.  Zakkai. 

Second  Generation  (80-120):  Principal  tan- 
naim; Rabbau  Gamaliel  II.  (of  Jabueh),  Zadok, 
Dosa  b.  Harkinas,  Eliezer  b.  Jacob,  Eliezer  b.  Hyr- 
canus,  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  Eleazar  b.  Azariah,  Ju- 
dah b.  Bath}  ra. 

Third  Generation  (120-140):  Principal  tan- 
naim: Tarfon,  Ishmael,  Akiba,  Johanan  b.  Nuri, 
Jose  ha-Gelili,  Simeon  b.  Nanos,  Judah  b.  Baba,  and 
Johanan  b.  Baroka.  Several  of  these  flourished  in 
the  preceding  period. 

Fourth  Generation:  This  generation  extended 
from  the  death  of  Akiba  (e.  140)  to  that  of  the  pa- 
triarch Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  (c.  165).  The  teachers 
belonging  to  this  generation  were:  Meir,  Judah  b. 
Ilai,  Jose  b.  Halafta,  Simeon  b.  Yohai,  Eleazar  b. 
Shammua,  Johanan  ha-Sandalar,  Eleazar  b.  Jacob, 
Nehemiah,  .Joshua  b.  Karha,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned Simeon  b.  Gamaliel. 

Fifth  Generation  (165-200):  Principal  tan- 
naim: Nathan  ha-Babli,  Symmachus,  Judah  ha- 
Nasi  I.,  Jose  b.  Judah,  Eleazar  b.  Simeon,  Simeon 
b.  Eleazar. 

Sixth  Generation  (200-220) : To  this  gener- 
ation belong  the  contemporaries  and  disciples  of 
Judah  ha-Nasi.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Tosefta 
and  the  Baraita  but  not  in  the  3Iishnah.  Their 
names  are:  Polemo,  Issi  b.  Judah,  Eleazar  b.  .Jose, 
Ishmael  b.  .Jose,  Judah  b.  Lakish,  Hiyya,  Aha, 
Abba  (Arika).  These  teachers  are  termed  “semi- 
tannaim”;  and  therefore  .some  scholars  count  only 
five  generations  of  tannaim.  Christian  scholars, 
moreover,  count  only  four  generations,  reckoning 
the  second  and  third  as  one  (Strack,  “Einleitung  in 
den  Talmud,”  pp.  77  et  seq.). 

For  the  term  “amora  ” and  a listof  the  generations 
of  amoraim,  see  Amora. 

w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 


The  following  list  enumerates  all  the  zekenim  ha- 
rishonim,  tannaim,  and  amoraim  mentioned  in  the 
Talmudic-Midrashic  literature,  those  who  are  well 
known  and  frequently  mentioned  as  well  as  those 
whose  names  occur  once  only  in  the  Mishnah  and 
Tosefta  or  in  the  Talmud  and  IMidrash.  To  this 
pretannaitic  period  belong  the  so-called  “pairs” 
(“zugot”)  of  teachers:  Simeon  the  Just  and  An- 
tigonus  of  Soko;  Jose  ben  Joezer  and  Jose  ben 
Johanan;  Joshua  ben  Perahyah  and  Nittai  of  Ar- 
bela;  Judah  ben  Tabbai  and  Simeon  ben  Shetah ; 
Shemaiah  and  Abtalion;  Hillel  and  Shammai. 

Stars  indicate  that  separate  articles  appear  under 
the  names  so  marked. 


List  of  Tannaim. 


Abba  Benjamin 
*Abba  Doresh 
Abba  Eleazar  b.  DulaT 
Abba  Eleazar  b.  Gamaliel 
*Abba  Gorion  of  Sidon 
*Abba  Hanin 
*Abba  Jose  b.  Dosetai 
*Abba  Jose  b.  Hanin 
*Abba  Jose  of  Mahoza 
Abba  Jose  Torti 
Abba  Joseph  the  Horonite 


Abba  Kohen  of  Bardala 
*Abba  Saul 
*Abba  Saul  b.  Batnit 
Abba  A'udan  of  Sidon 
*AbsaIom  the  Elder 
♦Abtalion 
Abtolemus 
Abtolos 
Admon 
♦Aha  I. 

Ahai  b.  Josiah 
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*‘Akabya  b.  Mahalaleel 
♦Akiba  b.  Joseph 
*Antigonus  of  Soko 
Antoninus 
Azarlab 

*Baba  ben  Buta 
Baitos  b.  Zonin 
*Bar  Kappaia 
♦Ben  Basr-Bag 
Ben  Bukri 
Ben  Paturi 
Benaiah 

♦B(‘n,iamin  (an  Egyptian  pros- 
elyte) 

Dosa 

Dosa  b.  Harkinas 
♦Dosetai 

♦Dosetai  b.  Judah 
♦Dosetai  of  Kefar  Vatnn 
♦Dosetai  b.  Yannai 
♦Eleazar  ben  Ahwal 
♦Eleazar  l)en  ‘Ai  ak 
♦Eleazar  1).  Azariah 
♦Eleazar  ben  Dania 
Eleazar  ben  Hananiah  ben 
Hezekiah 

Eleazar  b.  Harsom 
♦Eleazar  b.  Hisma 
♦Eleazar  b.  Jaeob 
♦Eleazar  b.  Jose 
♦Eleazar  b.  Judah  of  Bartota 
Eleazar  b.  Judah  of  Kefar 
Obelim 

♦Eleazar  ha-Kappar 
♦Eleazar  b.  Mattai 
♦Eleazar  of  Modi'im 
♦Eleazar  ben  Perata  I. 
♦Eleazar  ben  Perata  II. 
Eleazar  b.  Phinehas 
Eleazar  b.  Pilai  (or  Piabi) 
♦Eleazar  b.  Shainmua 
♦Eleazar  b.  Simeon 
Eleazar  b.  I'annai 
♦Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus 
♦Eliezer  b.  Isaac 
♦Eliezer  b.  Jacob  (1st  cent.) 
♦Eliezer  b.  Jose  ha-(ielili 
Eliezer  b.  Judah  (contempo- 
rary of  Judah  I.) 

♦Eliezer  b.  Taddai 
♦Eliezer  b.  Zadok,  I. 

♦Eliezer  h.  Zadok,  II. 

♦Elisha  ben  Abuyah 
♦Ephraim  Maksha'ah 
♦Eurydemus  ben  Jose 
♦tiamaliel  I. 

♦tiamaliel  II.  (of  Jabneh) 
♦tiamaliel  III.  (h.  Judah  1.) 
♦Halafta 
lialafta  b.  Ilagra 
Halafta  b.  Jose 
♦Halafta  b.  Karuya 
♦Halafta  of  Kefar  Hananiah 
♦Hanan,  Abba 
♦Hanau  the  Egyptian 
Hanan  b.  Menahem 
♦Hananiah  (nephew  of  R. 
Joshua) 

Hananiah  b.  ‘Adai 
♦Hananiah  b.  ‘Akabya 
♦Hananiah  b.  'Akashyah 
♦Hananiah  h.  Hakinai 
Hananiah  b.  Hezekiah  b.  Ga- 
ron 

Hananiah  h.  Jose  ha-Gelili 
♦Hananiah  b.  Judah 
♦Hananiah  of  Ono 
♦Hananiah  (Hanina)  b.  Tera- 
dion 

Hananiah  of  Tibe'im 
♦Hanina 
♦Hanina  b.  Adda 
♦Hanina  h.  Antigonus 
♦Hanina  b.  Dosa 


♦Hanina  b.  Gamaliel  II. 
Hanina  Segan  ha-Kohanim 
Hezekiah  Abi  ‘Ikkesh 
♦Hidka 
♦Hillel 

♦Hiyya  bar  Abba  (Rabbah) 
Hiyya  b.  Eieazar  ha-Kappar 
Hiyya  b.  Nahmani 
Huzpit  the  Meturgeman 
Ilai 
Isaac 

Ishmaelb.  Eleazar  b.  Azariah 
♦Ishmael  b.  Eiisha 
♦Ishmael  b.  Johanan  b.  Baroka 
♦Ishmaei  b.  Jose  b.  Haiafta 
♦Jacob  of  Kefar  Hittaya 
♦Jacob  b.  Korshai  (R.  Jacob) 
Jaddua  (Babyionian  pupil  of 
♦Jeremiah  [R.  Meir) 

Jeshebab 

♦Johanan  b.  Baroka 
Johanan  b.  Dahabai 
♦Johanan  b.  Gudgada 
♦Johanan  ben  ha-Horauit 
Johanan  b.  Joseph 
Johanan  ben  Joshua 
Johanan  b.  Josiah 
Johanan  b.  Matthias 
♦Johanan  b.  Nuri 
♦Johanan  ha-Sandalar 
♦Johanan  b.  Torta 
♦Johanan  ben  Zakkai 
Jonathan  b.  Abtolemus 
Jonathan  b.  Bathyra 
Jonathan  b.  Joseph 
Jonathan  b.  Meshullam 
♦Jonathan  ben  Uzziel 
Jose  (son  of  the  Damascene) 
♦Jose  b.  ‘Akabya 
Jose  b.  .yssi 
Jose  b.  Eleazar 
Jose  b.  Eliakim 
Jose  b.  Elisha 
♦Jose  ha-Gelili 
Jose  b.  Gilai 
Jose  b.  (iurya 
♦Jose  b.  Halafta 
Jose  b.  Hanina 
Jose  ha-Horam 
♦Jose  ben  Joezer 
♦Jose  ben  Johanan 
Jose  ben  Josiah 
♦Jose  (Ise)  ben  Judah 
Jose  b.  Kazrata 
Jose  b.  Kippor 
Jose  b.  Kisma 
♦Jose  ha-Kohen 
Jose  b.  Menahem 
Jose  b.  Meshullam 
Jose  of  Modi'iin 
Jose  b.  Petros 
Jose  b.  Shammai 
Jose  b.  Vasyan 
Jose  b.  Zimra 
Joshua  b.  Akiba 
Joshua  b.  Bathyra 
Joshua  ha-Garsl 
♦Joshua  b.  Hananiah 
Joshua  b.  Hyrcanus 
Joshua  b.  Jonathan 
Joshua  b.  Kaposai 
♦Joshua  b.  Karha 
Joshua  b.  Mamal 
Joshua  b.  Matthias 
♦Joshua  b.  Perahyah 
Joshua  b.  Zlruz 
♦Josiah 

♦Judah  I.  (ha-Nasi) 

Judah  b.  Agra 
♦Judah  b.  Baba 
♦Judah  b.  Bathyra 
Judah  b.  Dama 
Judah  h.  Doroteus 
Judah  b.  Gadish 


Judah  b.  Gamaliel 
Judah  b.  Gerim 
Judah  b.  Hananiah 
♦Judah  ben  Ilai 
Judah  b.  Jair 

Judah  b.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai 
Judah  b.  Jose 
Judah  ha-Koheu 
♦Judah  ben  Lakish 
Judah  b.  Nakosa 
Judah  b.  Nehemiah 
Judah  b.  Ro'ez 
Judah  b.  Shainmua 
Judah  b.  Simeon 
Judah  b.  Tabbai 
Judah  b.  Temah 
Levi  ha-Saddar 
♦Levi  b.  Sisi 
Levitas  of  Jabneh 
♦Mattithiah  b.  Heresh 
Mattithiah  b.  Samuel 
♦Me'asha 
♦Mei'r 

Menahem  of  Galya 
Menahem  b.  Jose 
Menahem  b.  Nappaha 
Menahem  b.  Sagnal 
Mona 
Monobaz 

♦Xahum  of  Gimzo 
Nahum  ha-Lablar 
♦Nahum  the  Mede 
♦Nathan 
Nehemiah 

Nehemiah  of  Bet  Deli 
Nehorai 

Nehunya  b.  Elinathan 
Nehunya  b.  Gudgada 
♦Nehunya  ben  ha-Kanah 
♦Nittai  of  Arbela 
♦Onias  ha-Me‘aggel 
♦Onkelos 
Pappias 

♦Pappos  b.  Judah 
Perida 

♦Phinehas  ben  Jair 
Polemo 

♦Reuben  ben  Strobllus 
J. 


♦Aaron  (B) 

Aaron  (B)  [P) 

Abba  (father  of  Abba  Mari; 
Abba  (father  of  Hiyya;  B) 
♦Abba  bar  Abba  (B) 

Abba  b.  Abimai  (B) 

♦.\bba  b.  Abina  (P) 

♦Abba  of  Acre  (P) 

Abba  b.  Aha  (P) 

Abba  Arika  (B) 

-Abba  of  Bira  (P) 

♦Abba  b.  Bizna  (P) 

Abba  of  Cmsarea  (P) 

♦Abba  of  Carthage  (P) 

■Abba  b.  Eliashib  (P) 

Abba  b.  Hamnuna  (P) 

Abba  bar  Hana  (P  and  B) 
Abba  Hanan  (B) 

Abba  b.  Hanina 
Abba  b.  Hilefai  (P) 

♦Abba  b.  Hiyya  (P) 

Abba  b.  Huna  (B) 

Abba  b.  Huna  (P) 

Abba  b.  Ilai  (P) 

Abba  b.  Isa  (P) 

Abba  b.  Isaac  (P) 

Abba  b.  Jacob  (B) 

Abba  b.  Jacob  (P) 


Samuel  the  Younger 

Shammai 

Shela 

Shemaiah 

Simai 

Simeon  (brother  of  Aza- 
riah) 

♦Simeon  b.  ‘Akashyah 
Simeon  b.  Akiba 
Simeon  b.  Azzai 
Simeon  b.  Bathyra 
♦Simeon  b.  Eleazar 
Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  1. 

Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  11. 
Simeon  b.  Gudda 
Simeon  b.  Halafta 
♦Simeon  b.  Hanina 
Simeon  he-Hasid 
Simeon  b.  Hillel 
♦Simeon  b.  Jehozadak 
♦Simeon  b.  Jose  b.  Lekonya 
♦Simeon  b.  Judah  of  Kefar 
‘Ikos 

♦Simeon  b.  Judah  ha-Nasi  I. 
Simeon  the  Just 
Simeon  b.  Kahana 
♦Simeon  of  Kitnm 
♦.Simeon  b.  Menasya 
♦Simeon  of  Mizpah 
♦Simeon  ben  Nanos 
♦Simeon  b.  Nethaneel 
♦Simeon  ha-Pakoli 
♦Simeon  ben  ha-Segan 
♦Simeon  ben  Shetah 
♦Simeon  Shezuri 
♦Simeon  of  Shikmoua 
♦Simeon  b.  Tarfon 
♦Simeon  of  Teman 
♦Simeon  b.  Yohai 
Simeon  b.  Zoma 
♦Symmachus 

♦Tarfon  [Rome 

♦Theodosius  (Theudas)  of 
♦A'annai 

Zachariah  b.  Abkulas 
Zachariah  h.  Kabiital 
Zachariah  b.  ha-Kazzab 
♦Zakkai 

J.  Z.  L. 


♦Abba  bar  Jeremiah  (B) 

Abba  b.  Jonah  (P) 

Abba  b.  Joseph  (B) 

Abba  b.  Judah  (P) 

Abba  b.  Kahana  (P) 

Abba  b.  Levi  (B) 

Abba  b.  Lima 
Abba  b.  Mar  Papa  (B) 

Abba  Mari  (B) 

Abba  Mari  (P) 

Abba  Mari  (P) 

Abba  Mari  (brother  of  Jo- 
se; P) 

Abba  b.  Mari  (?) 

♦Abba  bar  Memel  (P) 

Abba  b.  Mina  (P) 

Abba  b.  Nahman  (B) 

Abba  of  Narsoh 
Abba  b.  Nathan  (P) 

Abba  bar  Papa  (P) 

♦Abba  b.  Pappai  (P) 

Abba  b.  Safra  (P) 

Abba  b.  Samuel  Rabbah 
Abba  b.  Shila 
Abba  b.  Tahlifa  (P) 

Abba  Umana  (B) 

Abba  b.  Zabda  (B) 

♦Abba  b.  Zabdai  (P) 


List  of  Amoraim. 

[Babylonian  and  Palestinian  amoraim  are  distinguished  re- 
spectively by  the  initials  B and  P in  parentheses ; the  Bgnres 
indicate  the  centuries  to  which  they  belonged.  For  amoraim 
whose  names  are  preceded  by  the  dagger-sign,  see  also  Jew. 
E.xcyc.  s.v.  Yizhak.] 
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Abba  b.  Ze'era  (P) 

Abba  Zuti 
Abba  b.  Zutra  (P) 

Abbahu  (P) 

Abbalui  (father  of  Samuel) 
Abbahu  b.  Aha  (P) 

Abbahu  b.  Bebi  (B) 

Abbahu  b.  Ehi  (B) 

Abbahu  b.  (ieniba  (B) 
Abbahu  b.  Zutarti  <B) 

Abbai  (called  Nahinani;  B) 
Abbai  b.  Abbin  (15) 

Abbai  b.  Benjamin  (P) 

Abbai  the  Elder  (B) 

Abdima  b.  Hama  (B) 
*Abdima  b.  Hamdure  (P) 
Abdima  b.  Hisda  (B) 

Abdima  b.  Nehunya  (P) 
♦Abdima  of  Sepphoris  (P) 
Abdiini  (brother  of  Jose) 
Abdimi  (father  of  Isaac) 
♦Abdimi  of  Haifa 
♦Abiathar 
*Abimi  (B) 

♦Abiini  b.  Abbahu  (P) 

Abimi  the  Colleague 
♦Abimi  of  Hagrunya 
Abimi  the  Nabataean 
Abimi  b.  Papi  (B) 

Abimi  b.  Tobi  (P) 

Abin  (the  pupil  of  Johanan) 
♦Abin  (Rabin)  b.  Abba  (P) 
♦Abin  ben  Adda  (B) 

Abin  b.  Bisna  (P) 

Abin  b.  Hinana  (B) 

♦Abin  b.  Hiyya  (P) 

Abin  b.  Huna  (B) 

♦Abin  b.  Kahana  (P) 

Abin  ha-Levi  (P) 

Abin  Naggara 
Abin  b.  Nahman  (B) 

Abin  of  Nashikiya 
Abin  the  Old 
♦Abin  b.  Rab  Hisda  (P) 

Abin  b.  Samuei 
Abin  of  Sepphoris 
*Abin  b.  Tanhum  (P) 

Abina  I.  (P) 

Abina  II.  (B) 

Abina  III.  (B) 

Abram  of  Huza  (B) 

Abudemi  (grandson  of  To- 
bi: P) 

Abudemi  b.  Tanhum  (P) 
Abudemi  b.  Tobi  (P) 

♦Adda  b.  Abimi  (P) 

Adda  b.  Abin  (B) 

Adda  b.  Aha  (B) 

♦Addab.  Ahabah  (B) 

Adda  of  Be  Zeluhit 
♦Adda  of  Cmsarea 
Adda  b.  Isaac  (B) 

Adda  of  Jaffa 
Adda  Karhina 
♦.tddab.  Matnah  (B) 

♦Adda  b.  Minyomi  (B) 

Adda  of  Naresh 
Adda  b.  Papa  (B) 

Adda  b.  Simi  (B) 

♦Adda  b.  Simeon  (P) 

Adda  of  Sura 
Afes  (Efes)  (P;  1) 

Aggara  or  Agra  (B) 

Aha  (brother  of  R.  Jose) 

Aha  b.  Abba  (B) 

Alia  b.  R.  Abba  (B) 

Aha  b.  Abba  b.  Aha  (B) 

Aha  b.  Abbai  (B) 

Alia  b.  Abin  (P) 

♦Aha  b.  Adda  (B) 

Aha  b.  Aha  (B) 

Aha  b.  Aliaba  (P) 

Aha  b.  Ami  (B) 

Aha  b.  Asbi  (B) 


Aha  b.  Awira  (B) 

♦Aha  b.  Awya  (B) 

Aha  b.  Azza  (B) 

♦Aha  Bardala 
Aha  of  Be  Husa 
Aha  b.  Bebi  (B) 

Aha  b.  Bizna  (P) 

Aha  of  Carthage 
Aha  of  Carthage  (P) 

♦Aha  of  Difti 
Aha  of  Galilee 
♦Aha  b.  Hanina  (P) 

Aha  b.  Haya  (B) 

Aha  b.  Hoshaiah  (P) 

♦Alia  b.  Huna  (B) 

Aha  of  Huzal 
♦Aha  b.  Ika  (B) 

♦Aha  b.  Isaac.  (P) 

♦Aha  b.  Jacob  (B) 

Aha  b.  Jose  (P) 

♦Aha  b.  Joseph  (B) 

Aha  b.  Kattina  (B) 

Aha  the  Long  (B) 

♦Aha  b.  Minyomi  (B) 

Aha  b.  Nahman  (B) 

Aha  b.  Papa 
Aha  b,  Phinehas  (B) 

Aha  of  Porsika 
Aha  b.  Rabbina  (B) 

Aha  Saba 
Aha  Sar  ha-Birah 
♦Aha  b.  Shila  (P) 

♦Aha  b.  Tahlifa  (B) 

♦Aha  b.  'Uia  (B) 

Aha  b.  Yeba 
Ahabah  b.  Ze'era  (P) 
♦Ahadboi  (B) 

♦Ahadboi  b.  Ammi  (B) 
Ahadboi  b.  Matnah 
Ahilai  (B) 

Aibu  (name  of  several  Pal- 
estinian amoraim) 

Alexa  (P) 

Alexandra  b.  Haga  (P) 
♦Alexandri  (P) 

♦Alexandri  (P) 

♦Amemar  1. 

♦Amemar  b.  Mar  Yanuka  (B) 
Ammi  (P) 

Ammi  (father  of  Samuel) 
Ammi  b.  Abba  (B) 

Ammi  b.  Abin  (B) 

Ammi  b.  Ada  (B) 

Ammi  b.  Aha  (B) 

Ammi  the  Babylonian 
Ammi  b.  Karha  (P) 

Ammi  b.  Matnah  (B) 

Ammi  b.  Nathan  (B) 

Ammi  b.  Tobi 
Ammi  of  Wadina  (P  ; 3) 
♦Amram  R.  (B  : 3) 

♦Amram  Hasida  (B) 

Anan  b.  Hiyya  (B) 

Anan  b.  Joseph  (P) 

Anan  b.  Tahlifa  (B;  2) 
♦‘Anani  b.  Sason  (P;  3) 
Armania  (P ; 1) 

♦Ashi  (B  : 0) 

Ashi  b.  Abin  (B  : 4) 

Ashi  of  Awira  ? (6) 

Ashi  of  Huzal  (B  ; 4) 

Ashi  the  Old  (B  : 1) 

♦Ashyan  bar  Jakim  (P;  4) 
♦Ashyan  Naggara 
♦Ashyan  b.  Nidbak  (P) 

♦Assi  I.  (B) 

♦Assi  II.  (P) 

Assi  of  Nehor  Bal  (B) 

♦Awia  Saba 
♦Awira  (B ; 3) 

Babahu  (B) 

Bali(B;  4) 

Banna’ah  or  Bannayah  (P; 
1) 


Banna'ah  b.  ‘Ula  (B ; 4) 
Baruka  of  Huza  (B;  5) 
Baruna  (B ; 2) 

Batha  (B  and  P ; 3) 

Beba  b.  Abba  (P  ; 3) 

♦Bebai  b.  Abaye  (B;  5) 

♦Behai  h.  Abba  (P) 

Bebai  b.  Ashi  (B  ; (1) 

Bebai  b.  Meshar.shiya  (P;  5) 
♦Benjamin  b.  ‘Ashtor  (P  ; 3)  • 
♦Benjamin  b.  Giddel  (P  ; 4) 
Benjamin  Hiyya  (B) 
♦Benjamin  b.  Japhet  (P;  3) 
♦Benjamin  b.  Levi  (P;  3) 
Beotes  (P;  3) 

Berechiah  (P ; 5) 

♦Berechiah  (P:  2) 

Bereclilah  b.  Abba  (P) 
Berechiah  b.  Hamma 
Berechiah  ben  Helbo  (P;  4) 
Berechiah  b.  Judah  (P) 
Berechiah  Saha 
Berechiah  b.  Simeon  (P;  2) 
Berirn  (P;  2) 

Berna  or  Bera  (B  ; 4) 

Bi.sa  or  Bisna  (P  ; 1) 

♦Bisna  (P ; 4) 

Bisna  b.  Zabda  (P) 

Budia  (B : (i) 

Burakai  (P;  5) 

♦Daniel,  Hayyata  (P) 

♦Daniel  b.  kattina  (B) 

Dari  b.  Papa’(B) 

♦Dimi  (brother  of  Rab  Safra ; 
B;  4) 

Dimi  b.  Abba  (B) 

Dimi  b.  Abui 
♦Dimi  b.  Hinena  (B;  5) 

♦Dimi  1).  Huna  of  Damharia 
(B ; (!) 

♦Dimi  b.  Isaac  (B : 4) 

♦Dimi  b.  Joseph  (15 ; 3) 

♦Dimi  b.  Leva!  (B  ; 4) 

Dimi  b.  Nahman  (15 ; 5) 
♦Dimi  of  Nehardea  (B) 

Ditni  b.  Sheshna 
Dosetai  (father  of  Aftoriki) 
Dosetai  of  Berl 
Dosetai  b.  Maton 
Elai  b.  Berechiah  (P) 

Elai  b.  Eliezer  (15 ; 2) 
♦Eleazar  b.  Abina  (P) 

Elfuizar  b.  Antigonus  (P;  2) 
Eleazar  of  Basra  (P) 

♦Eleazar  of  Hagrunya  (B  ; 4) 
Eleazar  b.  Hagya 
Eleazar  b.  Hanina  (P) 
♦Eleazar  b.  .lose  II.  (P:  i>) 
♦Eleazar  b.  Malai  (P;  3) 
Eleazar  b.  Maram  (Miriam  or 
Maron?)  (P;  4) 

Eleazar  b.  Marinus  (P) 
♦Eleazar  b.  Menahem  (P;  3) 
Eleazar  the  Nabatsean 
Eleazar  of  Nineveh  (15 ; 8) 
♦Eleazar  b.  Pedat  (P  ; 3) 
Eleazar  of  the  South  (P  : !i) 
Eleazar  b.  Yannai  (P : 2) 
Eleazar  Ze'era  (the  little) 
Eliakim  (B ; !>) 

Eliehoenai  (P) 

Ezekiel 
Gadda  (B;  4) 

Gamaliel  b.  Elai  (P;  4) 
Gamaliel  b.  Hanina  (P ; 4) 
Gamaliel  Zoga  (P  ; 2) 

Gamda 

♦Gebihaof  Argizah  (B;  5) 
♦Gebiha  of  Be  Katil  (B  ; 5) 
Gedaliah 
(ieniba  (B;  1) 

Gershom  (P ; .5) 

Gidal  orGiddul  (B;  2) 

Gidal  b.  Minyomi 


Gidal  of  Naresh 
Giddul  b.  Benjamin  (P;  2) 
Giddul  b.  Menaschi  (B  ; 5) 
Giora  (proselyte) 

G Orion  (P ; 2) 

Gorion  of  Asparak  (B;  3) 
Gorion  b.  Astion  (B) 

Habiba  (B:  1) 

Habiba  of  Huza  (B  ; 6) 
Habiba  b.  Joseph  (15;  4) 
Habiba  of  Sora  (15 ; (1) 
Habiba  b.  Surmaki  (B  and 
P;  4) 

Hagga  (15:  4 ?).  contempo- 
rary of  R.  Nahman 
Hagga  (pupil  of  R.  Huna: 
15:  4) 

Hagga  of  Sepphoris  (P  ; 2) 
Haggai  (P:  3) 

Haggai  Kusmai  (?) 

Haggai  of  the  South  (P:  ?) 
Hagra  (Haggaria:  P:  2) 
Haiafta  of  Ciesarea  (P) 
♦Halaftaof  Huna  (P  : 1) 
♦lialafta  Karoya  (the  Bible 
reader) 

Haiafta  of  Radfa  (P  : 2) 
Haifa  1).  Idi  IP) 

Hama  (grandfather  of  Raba) 
llama  b.  Adda 
Hama  b.  Ashi  (P) 

♦Hama  b.  Bisa  (P) 

Hama  b.  Buzi  (B  : ii) 

Hama  b.  (iurya  (15 : 3) 
♦Mama  b.  Hanina  (P : 2) 
Hama  1).  Jo.seph  (P;  2) 

Hama  b.  Mari 
Hama  of  Nehardea  (15 : .5) 
Hama  b.  Osha'ya  (P:  2) 
Hama  b.  Papa  ( P : .'>) 

Hama  b.  Rabbah  (P  : 4) 
Hama  b.  Tobia  ( 15 : (!) 

Hama  b.  ‘Ckba  (P  : 3) 
Hamnuna  (15:  2) 

♦Hamnuna  1.  (15 : 3) 
♦Hamnuna  II.  (15 : 3,  4) 
Hamnuna  b.  Ada  b.  Ahabah 
(15:  (!) 

Hamnuna  of  Babylonia 
Hamnuna  b.  Joseph  (B:  4) 
Hamnuna  b.  Rabbah  of  Pash- 
ronia  (15) 

♦Hamnuna  Zuta 
liana  b.  Adda 
Hana  b.  Aha 
Hana  of  Bagdad 
*Hana  b.  Bizna 
Hana  of  Carthage 
♦Hana  b.  Hanilai 
Hana  b.  Hinena 
Hana  b.  Judah 
Hana  b.  Kattina 
Hana  of  Kefar  Tehumim 
Hana  b.  Lewai 
Hana  Sha’onah 
Haiian  b.  Abba  (B  : 2) 
Hanan  b.  Ammi 
Hanan  of  Be  Zeluhit 
Hanan  Hayyata 
Hanan  ti.  Hisda  (15 : 4) 
Hanan  of  Nehardea  (15 : 2) 
Hanan  b.  Rabbah  (B  : 2) 
Hanan  b.  Tahlifa  (B  : 4) 
Hanan  b.  Zabdi  (P:  1) 
Hanana  (15 : 3) 

♦Hananeel  (B : 2) 

Hananeel  b.  Papa  (B) 
Hananiah  (B) 

Hananiah  (B : 4) 

Hananiah  (15) 

♦Hananiah  (P  : .3,  4) 
Hananiah  b.  Aibn  (P) 
Hanilai  of  Huza 
Hanilai  b.  Idi 
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Hanina  (B ; 6) 

♦Hanina  b.  Abbahu  (P ; 4) 
Hanina  b.  Abdimi  (B) 
♦Hanina  b.  ‘Agul  (P ; 3) 
Hanina  of  Akra 
Hanina  of  Anat 
Hanina  b.  Andrai  (P) 

Hanina  b.  Atai 
Hanina  b.  Bebai  (B  ; 5) 
♦Hanina  b.  Hama  (P  ; 1) 
Hanina  b.  Hiilel  (P) 

Hainna  b.  Hiyya  (B  ; 3) 
Hanina  of  Huza 
♦Hanina  b.  Ika 
Hanina  b.  Isi  (P ; 3) 

Hanina  b.  Joseph  (P ; 1) 
Hanina  Kara  (the  Bible 
reader) 

♦Hanina  Katoba  (the  writer) 
♦Hanina  b.  Papa  (B) 

♦Hanina  b.  Pazi  (P) 

Hanina  b.  Samson  (P) 
Hanina  b.  Samuel  (P  ; 2) 
Hanina  Sholka  (the  cook) 
Hanina  b.  Sisi  (P  ; 1) 
♦Hanina  of  Sura 
Hanina  of  Sura  near  the  Eu- 
phrates 

Hanina  b.  Tiba 
Hanina  of  Tirta  or  Tarna 
♦Hanina  b.  Torta 
Hanina  b.  Uri 
♦Hasa 
Henak 

Hezeklah  (B) 

Hezekiah  (P) 

Hezekiah  Akkaya 
Hezekiah  b.  Hiyya 
Hezekiah  of  Hukuk 
Hilfa  (P;  2) 

Hilfa  (grandson  of  Abha- 
hu : 4) 

Hilkiah  (father  of  Minja- 
min;  B) 

Hilkiah  b.  Awia  (B) 

Hilkiah  of  Hagrunya  (B) 
Hilkiah  b.  Tobia  (B;  3) 
Hilkiah  of  the  South  (B) 
Hillel  (P;  3) 

Hiilel  (B;  6) 

Hillel  (son-in-law  of  Jose ; 
P : 6) 

♦Hillel  b.  Berechiah  (P) 

Hillel  b.  Helena  (P) 

Hillel  of  Kifra  (P  ; 5) 

Hillel  b.  Pazi  (P ; 4) 

Hillel  b.  Samuel  b.  Nahman 
(P;4) 

Hillel  b.  Vales  (Valens ; P ; 3) 
Hinena  (father  of  Yanta) 
Hinena  b.  Abin 
Hinena  b.  Assi 
Hinena  b.  Kahana  (B  ; 3) 
Hinena  b.  Rabbah  (B ; 4) 
Hinena  b.  Shelamya  (B  ; 2) 
Hinena  b.  Shila  (B  ; 1) 
Hinena  of  Wardan 
♦Hisda  (B;  3) 

Hisda  b.  Abdaini 
Hisda  b.  Joseph  (B ; 4) 

Hiyya 

Hiyya  (P  and  B ; 4) 

Hiyya  b.  Abba  (B  and  P ; 3) 
Hiyya  b.  Abbahu  (B) 

Hiyya  b.  Abbui  (B  ; 4) 

♦Hiyya  b.  Adda  (P) 

Hiyya  b.  Adda  (P ; 5) 

Hiyya  b.  Adda  of  Joppa  (P) 
Hiyya  b.  Amini  (B ; 4) 

Hiyya  b.  Amram  (B) 

Hiyya  Arika  (the  tall  one) 
Hiyya  b.  Ashi  (B  ; 2) 

Hiyya  b.  Assi  (B) 

Hiyya  b.  Awia  (B  ; 3) 


Hiyya  of  Ctesiphon  (B  ; 3) 
Hiyya  of  Difta  (B ; 3) 

♦Hiyya  b.  Gammada  (P) 
Hiyya  b.  Garya  (B) 

Hiyya  of  Hagra  (B ; 3) 

Hiyya  b.  Hanina  (B) 

Hiyya  b.  Huna  (B  ; 5) 

Hiyya  of  Hurmis  (B  ; 4) 
Hiyya  b.  Isaac  (P) 

Hiyya  b.  Isaac  (P ; 5) 

Hiyya  b.  Jacob  (P) 

Hiyya  b.  Joseph  (B  and  P;  2) 
Hiyya  b.  Joshua?  (B  ; 4) 
Hiyya  b.  Judah 
Hiyya  b.  Judah  (B;  3) 
♦Hiyya  Kara  (the  Bible  reader) 
Hiyya  of  Kefar  Tehumiin 
' (P;  4) 

Hiyya  b.  Lulianos  (P;  5) 
Hiyya  b.  Luliba  (P;  4) 

Hiyya  b.  Matnah  (B  : 3) 
♦Hiyya  b.  Moria  (P  ; 5) 

Hiyya  b.  Nahman  (P  ; 3) 
Hiyya  b.  Nathan  (B  ; 4) 
Hiyya  b.  Papa  (P;  3) 

Hiyya  of  Parwada  (B ; 3) 
Hiyya  b.  Rab  (B  ; 2) 

Hiyya  b.  Rabbah  (B  ; 4) 
Hiyya  b.  Shabbethai  (P ; 4) 
Hiyya  b.  Tanhuin  (P  ; 4) 
Hiyya  b.  Tiba 
Hiyya  b.  Titus  (P ; 4) 

Hiyya  b.  'Ukba  (P) 

Hiyya  b.  Yannai  (P) 

Hiyya  b.  Zarnaki  (P ; 2) 
♦Huna  (B) 

Huna  b.  Abin  (B ; 5) 

Huna  b.  Aha 
Huna  b.  Ashi  (B ; 2) 

Huna  b.  Berechiah 
Huna  of  Damharia 
Huna  of  Diskarta 
Huna  b.  Gsniba 
Huna  b.  Halob  (B  : 4) 

♦Huna  b.  Hanina  (B  ; 4) 

Huna  of  Hauran 
Huna  b.  Hillel  (P) 

Huna  b.  Hi  wan  (B  ; 6) 

Huna  b.  Hiyya  (B) 

Huna  b.  Ida  (B ; 6) 

Huna  b.  Ika  (B;  6) 

Huna  b.  Hal 

Huna  b.  Jeremiah  (B;  5) 
♦Huna  b.  Joshua  (B  ; 5) 

Huna  b.  Judah  (B  ; 4) 

Huna  b.  Kattina  (B  ; 3) 

Huna  b.  Lewai  (B) 

Hunab.  Manoah  (B;  5) 

Huna  Mar  b.  Awia  (B  ; 5) 
Huna  b.  Maremor  (B  ; 6) 
Huna  b.  Matnah  (B  ; 4) 

Huna  b.  Minyonii  (B  ; 3) 
Huna  b.  Moses  (B  ; 4) 

Huna  b.  Nahman  (B  : 4) 
♦Huna  b.  Nathan  (B  ; 7) 

Huna  b.  Nehemiah  (B  ; 6) 

Huna  b.  Papi 

Huna  b.  Phinehas  (B) 

H una  of  Porsica 
Hunab.  Rabbah  (B;  6) 

Huna  b.  Sahhora  (B  ; 4) 

Huna  of  Sepphoris 
Huna  of  Sura 
Huna  b.  Tahlifa  (B ; 5) 

Huna  b.  Torta 
Huna  b.  Zutl  (B ; 6) 

Hunya  Jacob  of  Apretaim 
Ishmael  (father  of  Judah ; 

P;  3) 

Ishmael  b.  Abba  (P ; 2) 
Ishmael  b.  Jacob  (P) 

Ishmael  b.  Kathriel  (P:  1) 
Ishmael  of  Kefar  Yama  (P;  3) 
Isaac  ( B ; 6) 


Isaac  (father  of  Samuel) 
Isaac  b.  Abba  (B  ; 2) 

• Isaac  b.  Abba  (B  ; 4) 

Isaac  b.  Abdimi  I.  (P ; 1) 
Isaac  b.  Abdimi  II.  (B  ; 3) 
Isaac  b.  Abin 
tlsaac  b.  Adda  (B) 

Isaac  b.  Aha  (B) 

Isaac  b.  Ainml  (P) 

Isaac  b.  Ammi  (B ; 4) 

Isaac  b.  Ashi  (B  , 2) 

Isaac  b.  Ashya  (B ; 3) 

Jlsaac  ha-Babll 
Isaac  Berrabi 
Isaac  b.  Bisna  (B  ; 2) 
tlsaac  of  Carthage 
Isaac  Dibaha 
Isaac  b.  Elal 
Isaac  b.  Eliashib  (P ; 4) 
tlsaac  b.  Eleazar  (P ; 4) 

Isaac  of  Gufta 
tlsaac  b.  Hakola 
Isaac  b.  Haiub  (B ; 3) 

Isaac  b.  Hanina  (B ; 3) 
Jlsaac  b.  Hiyya  (P;  2) 

Isaac  b.  Jacob 
Isaac  b.  Jonathan  (P ; 4) 
Isaac  b.  Joseph  (P;  2 and  3) 
Isaac  b.  Judah  (B  ; 3) 

Isaac  b.  Kappara  (P) 

Isaac  Kaskasa 
Isaac  of  Kefar  Ttos 
Isaac  Krispa 
Isaac  b.  Levi 
tlsaac  of  Magdala 
+Isaac  b.  Marion  (P ; 3) 

Isaac  b.  Menahem  (P) 
Isaac!).  Mesharshiya  (B,  P;  ti) 
Isaac  b.  Nahmani  (P;  3) 
Isaac  b.  Naphtali  (B  ; 6) 
+Isaac  Nappaha  (the  smith) 
Isaac  b.  Ostlya  (P) 
tlsaac  b.  Parnak 
Isaac  Paska 

tisaac  b.  Phinehas  (B  and  P;  3) 
Isaac  b.  Rabbah  b.  bar  Hana 
(B;  4) 

+Isaac  b.  Redifa  (P;  4) 

Isaac  b.  Samuel  (B;  2) 

Isaac  b.  Shila  (B) 

Isaac  b.  Simeon  (P) 

+Isaac  b.  Tabla  (P;  4) 

Isaac  b.  Teradion 
+Isaac  b.  Ze‘era  or  Sita  (P ; 4) 
Jabez  [Jacob) 

Jacob  (grandson  of  Aha  b. 
Jacob  (grandson  of  Samuel) 
♦Jacob  b.  Abba  I. 

♦Jacob  b.  Abba  II. 

♦Jacob  b.  Abbuha 
♦Jacob  b.  Abina 
Jacob  b.  Adda 
Jacob  b.  Adda  b.  Athaliah 
Jacob  of  Adiabene 
♦Jacob  b.  Aha  (B  ; 3) 

Jacob  b.  Aha  (P) 

♦Jacob  b.  Aha  (P;  4) 

Jacob  b.  Aha  b.  Idl 

Jacob  b.  Ainml 

Jacob  of  Armenia 

Jacob  b.  Hosai 

Jacob  of  Emails 

Jacob  of  Gebula 

Jacob  b.  Hama  [tus) 

Jacob  b.  Hapiliti  (Hippoly- 

Jacob  b.  Hisda 

Jacob  b.  Idi 

Jacob  b.  Idi  b.  Oshaya 

Jacob  b.  Ise  (Jose) 

♦Jacob  of  Kefar  Hanin 
Jacob  of  Neboria 
Jacob  of  Nehar-Pekod 
Jacob  of  liumania 
Jacob  b.  Sisai 


Jacob  of  the  South 
Jacob  b.  Tahlifa 
Jacob  b.  Yannai 
Jacob  b.  Yohai 
♦Jacob  b.  Zabdal 
Jehiel 

Jeremiah  (B;  6) 

Jeremiah  (B  and  P ; 2) 
♦Jeremiah  b.  Abba  (B;  3) 
Jeremiah  b.  Aha  (B) 
♦Jeremiah  of  Blfte 
Jeremiah  of  Gufta 
Jeremiah  Rabba  (the  great) 
Jeremiah  Safra  (the  scribe) 
Jeremiah  of  Shebshab 
Jeremiah  of  the  South 
Jeremiah  h.  Tahlifa  (B) 
Johanan  (son  of  the  smith) 
Johanan  (brother  of  Safra;  B) 
Johanan  Antonarta 
Johanan  b.  Kassarta 
Johanan  of  Mahuka  (P ; 1) 
•Johanan  b.  Meriya  (P ; 5) 
♦Johanan  b.  Nappaha 
Johanan  b.  Rabbina  (B ; 5) 
Johanan  Safra  of  Gufta 
Johanan  b.  Shila  (P) 

Johani  (B;  1) 

♦Jonah  (P;  4) 

Jonah  of  Bosra  (P;  5) 

Jonah  b.  Tahlifa  (B ; 4) 
Jonathan  (P ; 1) 

Jonathan  b.  ‘Akmai  (P  ; 3) 
Jonathan  b.  Amram  (P;  1) 
♦Jonathan  of  Bet  Gubrin  (P) 
Jonathan  b.  Eliezer 
Jonathan  b.  Haggai  (P) 
Jonathan  b.  Hila  (P) 
Jonathan  b.  Isaac  h.  Ahor  (P) 
Jonathan  Kefa  (P;  4) 

Jose  b.  Abba  or  Abal 
♦Jose  b.  Abin 
Jose  b.  Ashyan 
Jose  b.  Bebai 
Jose  of  Caesarea 
Jose  b.  Elal 
Jose  b.  Eliakim 
Jose  the  Galilean  (amora) 
Jose  b.  Gezira 
Jose  b.  Hananiah 
Jose  b.  Hanina 
Jose  of  kefar  Dan 
Jose  of  Kefar  Gufta 
Jose  Kuzira 
♦Jose  b.  Jacob 
Jose  b.  Jason 
Jose  b.  Jose 
Jose  b.  Joshua 
♦Jose  b.  Kazrata 
♦Jose  of  Malahaya 
Jose  the  Mede 
Jose  b.  Menashya 
Jose  of  Nahar  Bui 
Jo.se  b.  Nathan 
♦Jose  b.  Nehorai 
Jose  of  Oni 
Jose  b.  Pazi 
Jose  b.  Petros 
Jose  Resha 
Jose  b.  Saul 
Jose  of  the  South 
Jose  b.  Tanhura 
Jose  of  Yodkarat 
Jose  of  Zaitur 
Jose  b.  Zebida 
Jose  b.  Zemina 
Jose  b.  Ziinra 
Joseph  b.  Abba 
Joseph  h.  Ammi 
Joseph  b.  Habu 
Joseph  b.  Hama 
Joseph  b.  Hanin 
Joseph  b.  Hiyya 
♦Joseph  b.  Joshua  b.  Levi 
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Joseph  b.  Menasya  of  Dewil 
Joseph  b.  Minyomi 
Joseph  b.  Nehunya 
Joseph  b.  Rabba 
Joseph  b.  Salla 
Joseph  b.  Samuel 
Joseph  b.  Shemaiah 
Joseph  of  Sidon 
Joshua  (brother  of  Dorai : P) 
Joshua  b.  Abba 
♦Joshua  b.  Abin  (P) 

Joshua  b.  Beniamin 
Joshua  b.  Beri  (P) 

Joshua  b.  Boethus 
Joshua  of  Gizora  (P;  4) 
Joshua  b.  Idi 

♦Joshua  (ha-Kohen)  b.  Nehe- 
iniah  (P) 

♦Joshua  b.  Levi 
Joshua  b.  Levi  b.  Shalum 
Joshua  b.  Marta  (B ; 1) 
Joshua  b.  Nahman 
♦Joshua  b.  Nehemiah 
Joshua  of  Ona  (P) 

Joshua  b.  Pedaya 
♦Joshua  of  Shikiiin 
Joshua  of  the  South 
Joshua  b.  Tanhum 
Joshua  b.  Timi  (P) 

Joshua  of  ‘Uzza 
Joshua  b.  Zidal  (P  ; 1) 

Josiah 

Josiah  of  Huzal 
Josiah  of  Usha  [sida) 

Judah  (brother  of  Sola  Ha- 
Judah  b.  Ahitai 
Judah  b.  Aibu 
♦Judah  b.  Ammi 
Judah  b.  Ashi 
Judah  b.  Ashtita 
Judah  1).  Astira 
Judah  b.  Bisna 
Judah  b.  Buni 
Judah  of  Difte 
Judah  of  Diskarta 
♦Judah  b.  Ezekiel 
Judah  of  Gallia 
Judah  b.  Gamda 
Judah  b.  Habiba 
Judah  of  Hagrunya 
Judah  b.  Hama 
Judah  b.  Hanina 
Judah  b.  Hiyya 
Judah  b.  Huna 
Judah  b.  Idi 
Judah  b.  Isaac 
Judah  b.  Ishmael 
Judah  b.  Joshua 
Judah  Klaustra 
Judah  b.  Levi 
Judah  b.  Menashya 
Judah  b.  Meremar 
Judah  Mosparta 
Judah  b.  Nahmani 
Judah  b.  Oshaya 
Judah  b.  Pazi 
Judah  b.  Pedaiah 
Judah  b.  Samuel 
Judah  b.  Shalum 
Judah  b.  Shila 
♦Judah  h.  Simeon 
Judah  b.  Simeon  b.  Pazi 
Judah  of  Soporta 
Judah  b.  Titos 
Judah  b.  Zabda 
Judah  b.  Zebina 
Judah  b.  Zeruya 
Justa  Habra  (the  Colleague : 
P) 

Justa  b.  Judah  (P) 

Justaof  Shunem  (P  ; Sand  6) 
Justa  b.  Simeon  (P;  4) 
Justina  (P ; 3) 

Kadi 


Eabana  (B) 

Kahana  (B  and  P) 

Kahana  (brother  of  Judah) 
Kahana  (father-in-law  of  Me- 
sharshiya) 

Kahana  b.  Hanina 
Kahana  b.  Jeremiah 
Kahana  b.  Malkai 
Kahana  b.  Malkiya 
Kahana  b.  Nathan 
Kahana  b.  Nehemiah 
♦Kahana  b.  Tahlifa 
Kama 
♦Kattina 
Kiris  of  Urmia 
Krispa 
Kruspedai 
Levanti 

Levi  b.  Berechiah 
Levi  of  Biri 
Levi  b.  Buta 
Levi  1).  Haifa 
Levi  b.  Hama 
Levi  b.  Hini 
Levi  b.  Hiyya 
Levi  b.  Huna 
Levi  b.  Isaac 
♦Levi  b.  Lahma 
Levi  b.  Panti 
Levi  b.  Parta 
Levi  b.  Pitain 
Levi  b.  Rabbi 
Levi  Saba 
Levi  b.  Samuel 
Levi  b.  Samuel  b.  Nahman 
Levi  of  Sandaria 
Levi  b.  Seira 
♦Levi  b.  Sisi 
Levi  of  Suki 
Luda 

Lullanos  of  the  South 
Lulianos  of  Tiberias 
Malkio 

Maluk  of  Arabia 
Mana  of  Sepphoris 
Mana  of  Shab 
Mana  b.  Tanhum 
Manasseh 
Manasseh  b.  Zebid 
Mani  b.  Jonah 
Mani  b.  Patish 
Mar  b.  Ashi 
Mar  Johanya  (B  ; 4) 

Mar  b.  Joseph 

Mar  Kashshisha 

Mar  b.  Rabina 

Mar  Yanka  [Isar) 

Mari  (son  of  the  proselyte 

Mari  b.  Abbuh 

Mari  b.  Bisnaa 

Mari  b.  Hisda 

Mari  b.  Huna 

Mari  b.  Kahana 

Mari  b.  Mar 

Mari  b.  Phinebas 

Mari  b.  ‘Ukba 

Marino 

Marinus 

Marinus  b.  Oshaya 

Marion 

Matnah 

Mattatya  b.  Judah 
Matun 

Menahem  of  Gallia 
Menahem  b.  Nopah 
Menahem  b.  Simai 
Menahem  Tolomia 
Menashya 
Menashya  of  Dewil 
Menashya  b.  Gada 
Menashya  b.  Jacob 
Menashya  b.  Jeremiah 
Menashya  b.  Judah 
Menashya  b.  Menahem 


Menashya  b.  Raba 
Menashya  b.  Tahlifa 
Meremar 

Meremar  b.  Hanina 
Mesharshiya  b.  Ammi 
Alesharshiya  b.  Idi 
Mesharshiya  b.  Diini 
Mesharshiya  b.  IJathan 
Mesharshiya  b.  Pakod 
Mesharshiya  b.  Raba 
Mesharshiya  of  Tosnia 
Minyomi 
Mona 
Mordecai 
Nahman  b.  Ada 
Nahman  b.  Baruk 
Nahman  b.  Gurya 
Nahman  b.  Hisdai 
Nahman  b.  Isaac 
♦Nahman  b.  Jacob 
Nahman  b.  Kohen 
Nahman  b.  Minyomi 
Nahman  b.  Papa 
Nahman  b.  Parta 
Nahman  b.  Rabbah 
Nahman  b.  Samuel 
Nahman  b.  Zabda 
Nahum  (brother  of  Ha) 
Nahum  (servant  of  Abbahu) 
Nahumi 

Nahumi  b.  Zechariah 

Naphtali 

Nasah 

Nathan  (father  of  Huna) 
Nathan  (brother  of  Hiyya) 
Nathan  b.  Abba 
Nathan  b.  Abbai 
Nathan  b.  Abin 
Nathan  b.  Ammi 
Nathan  b.  Asya 
Nathan  b.  Berechiah 
Nathan  of  Bira 
Nathan  b.  Mar  ‘Ukba 
Nathan  b.  Mar  Zutra 
Nathan  b.  Minyomi 
Nathan  b.  Oshaya 
Nathan  b.  Tobia 
♦Nathan  de  Zuzita  (exilarch) 
Nehemiah 
Nehemiah  b.  Hiyya 
Nehemiah  b.  Huna 
Nehemiah  b.  Joseph 
Nehemiah  b.  Joshua 
Neliilai 
Nehorai 

Nehorai  b.  Shemaiah 
Niha  b.  Saba 
Nikomeki 

Osha'ya  (Hoshaiah) 

Paddat 

Paddaya 

Panda 

♦Papa 

Papa  b.  Abba 
Papa  b.  Aha 

Papa  b.  Hanan  of  Be  Zeluhit 
Papa  b.  Joseph 
Papal).  Nahman 
Papa  Saba 
Papa  b.  Samuel 
Parnak 
Pazi 
♦Pereda 
Philippi 
Phinebas 
Phinehas  b.  Ammi 
♦Phinebas  b.  Hama 
Phinehas  b.  Hananiah 
Phinehas  b.  Hisda 
Phinehas  of  Joppa 
Phinehas  ha-Kohen 
Phinehas  b.  Mari 
Phinehas  b.  Zakkai 
♦Raba  b.  Ada 


♦Raba  b.  Joseph  b.  Hama 
Raba  b.  ‘LTa 
Rabbah  b.  Abba 
♦Rabbah  b.  Abu  ha 
Rabbah  b.  Aha 
Rabbah  b.  Aliilai 
Rabbah  b.  Ahini 
Rabbah  b.  Ammi 
Rabbah  b.  Ashi 
Rabbah  b.  Bar  Hanah 
Rabbah  of  Barnash 
Rabbah  b.  Bai  iina 
Rabbah  b.  Haklai 
♦Rabbah  b.  Hanan 
Rabbah  b.  Hanina 
♦Rabbah  b.  Hiyya 
♦Rabbah  h.  Huna 
Rabbah  b.  Idi  b.  Abin 
Rabbah  b.  Ihi  or  Hi 
Rabbah  b.  Hai 
Rabbah  b.  Isaac 
Rabbah  b.  Ishmael 
Rabbah  b.  Isi 
Rabbah  b.  Jeremiah 
Rabbah  b.  Jonathan 
Rabbah  b.  Kaliana 
Rabbah  b.  Kisma 
Rabbah  of  Kubaya 
Rabbah  b.  Lema 
Rabbah  b.  Lewai 
Rabbah  b.  Marion 
♦Rabbah  b.  Matnah 
Rabbah  b.  Mehasya 
Rabbah  b.  Mesharshiya 
Rabbah  b.  Minyomi 
Rabbah  b.  Papa 
♦Rabbah  of  Parziki 
Rabbah  b.  Raba 
Rabbah  b.  Saba 
Rabbah  b.  Safra 
♦Rabbah  b.  Samuel 
♦Rabbah  b.  Shela 
Rabbah  b.  Shumni 
Rabbah  1).  Simi 
Rabbah  b.  Tahlifa 
Rabbanai 
Rabbanai  of  Huza 
♦Rabina  1. 

♦Rabina  11. 

Rabina  HI. 

Rafram 

♦Rafram  1.  (b.  Papa) 
♦Rafram  II. 

Rahbah  or  Rehabah 
Rahmai 
Rakish  b.  Papa 
Rammi  b.  Abba 
Rammi  b.  Berechiah 
Rammi  b.  Ezekiel 
Rammi  b.  Hama 
Rammi  b.  Judah 
Rammi  b.  Papa 
Rammi  b.  Rab 
Rammi  b.  Samuel 
Rammi  b.  Tamre 
Rammi  b.  Yeba 
Redifa 
Reuben 
Roraanus 
Safra 

Safra  b.  Se'oram 
Safra  b.  Tobia 
Safra  b.  Yeba 
Sahhorah 

Salla  Hasida  (the  pious) 
Samlai 

Satulai  of  Bira 
Samlai  of  Caesarea 
Samlai  of  Lydda 
Samma  b.  Aibu 
Samma  b.  Asi 
Samma  b.  Halkai 
Samma  b.  Jeremiah 
Samma  b.  Judah 
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Samnia  b.  Mari 
Samma  b.  Mesliarsliiya 
Sainnia  b.  Habbab 
Saiuiiia  b.  Rakta 
Samuel  (brother  of  Bere- 
chiah) 

Samuel  (brother  of  Osha'ya) 
Samuel  (brother  of  Phinehas 
b.  Hama) 

Samuel  b.  Abba 
Samuel  (Mar)  b.  Abba  b. 
Abba 

Samuel  b.  Abba  of  Hagrunya 
*Samuel  b.  Abbahu 
Samuel  b.  Abdimi 
Samuel  b.  A bin 
Samuel  b.  Ada 
Samuel  b.  Aha 
Samuel  b.  Al.utai 
Samuel  b.  Ahunal 
*Samuel  b.  Ammi 
*Samuel  b.  Anaya 
Samuel  b.  Bisna 
Samuel  of  Cappadocia 
Samuel  of  Difte 
Samuel  b.  (iedaliah 
Samuel  b.  Halafta 
Samuel  b.  Hananiah 
Samuel  b.  Hauiua 
*Samuel  b.  Hiyya 
Samuel  b.  Ika 
Samuel  b.  Isaac 
Samuel  b.  Jacob 
*Samuel  1).  Jose  b.  Bun 
Samuel  b.  J udah  of  India 
Samuel  b.  Kattiua 
Samuel  b.  Marta 
Samuel  b.  Nadab 
♦Samuel  b.  Nahmani 
♦Samuel  b.  Nathan 
Samuel  b.  Papa 
Samuel  Podagrita 
Samuel  b.  Raba 
Samuel  b.  Rabbi 
Samuel  Saba 
Samuel  b.  Shaba 
Samuel  b.  Shilot 
Samuel  b.  Simi 
Samuel  of  Sofafta 
Samuel  b.  Susti'a  or  Susreta 
Samuel  b.  Sutar 
Samuel  b.  Yeba 
Samuel  b.  Zadok 
Samuel  of  Zarkonya 
Samuel  b.  Ze'era 
Samuel  b.  Zutra 
Saul  of  Navvah 
Se'oram 
Shaba 
Shabbethal 

Shabbethai  b.  Marinus 
Shabbethal  of  Saduki 
Shalemya 

Shalman  of  Be  Zeluhit 

Shalman  b.  Levi 

Shappir 

Shayin 

Shazbl 

Shela 

Shela  b.  Ablna 
Shela  b.  Isaac 
•Shela  of  Kefar  Tamarta 
Shela  Mai'i 
Shela  of  shalomya 
Shemalah 
Shemaiah  b.  Zera 
Shephatiah 
Sherebiah 

Shesha  b.  Idi  b.  Abin 
♦Sheshet 

Sheshet  b.  Joshua 
Sheshet  of  Kartiza 
Sheshna  b.  Samuel 
Sidor 


Simeon  b.  Abba 
Simeon  b.  Abishalom 
Simeon  b.  Aibu 
Simeon  b.  Bisna 
Simeon  b.  Hillel  b.  Pazi 
Simeon  b.  Hiyya 
Simeon  b.  Hiyya  of  Huza 
Simeon  b.  Jacob  of  Tyrus 
♦Simeon  b.  Jakim 
Simeon  b.  Jasina 
♦Simeon  b.  Jehozadak 
Simeon  b.  Jonah 
Simeon  b.  Joshua 
Simeon  the  Judge 
Simeon  b.  Kana  or  Sana 
Simeon  b.  Karsena 
Simeon  b.  Kisma 
♦Simeon  b.  Lakish 
Simeon  b.  Levi 
Simeon  b.  Me'asha 
Simeon  b.  Narshiyah 
Simeon  b.  Nezira 
♦Simeon  b.  Pazi 
Simeon  the  Pious 
Simeon  the  Scribe 
Simeon  of  Shiloh 
Simeon  b.  Simeon 
Simeon  b.  Tahlifa 
Simeon  of  Tospata 
♦Simeon  b.  Yannal 
Simeon  b.  Zacliariali 
Simeon  b.  Zebid 
Simeon  b.  Zlrud 
Simi  b.  Abba 
Simi  b.  Ada 
Simi  b.  Ashi 
Simi  of  Birtadeshore 
Simi  b.  Hezekiah 
Simi  b.  Hiyya 
Simi  of  Mahaza 
Simi  of  Neliardea 
Simi  b.  ‘Ukba 
Simi  Ze'era 
Sisai 

Surhab  b.  Papa 
Tab'ala 
♦i’abi 

Tabi  (grandson  of  Mar  Tabi) 

fabi.  Mar 

Tabut 

Tabut  Rishba 
♦Tabyome  (B) 

Tabyome  (P) 

Tabyome  11.  (B) 

taddai 

Talilifa 

Tahlifa  (father-in-law  of  Ab- 
bahu) 

Tahlifa  (father-in-law  of  Aha) 
Tahlifa  (father  of  Huna) 
Tahlifa  b.  Abdimi 
Tahlifa  b.  Abimi 
Tahlifa  b.  Ablna 
Tahlifa  b.  Bar  Hana 
Tahlifa  of  Cmsarea 
Tahlifa  b.  Gazza 
Talilifa  b.  Hisda 
Tahlifa  b.  Imo 

Talilifa  Ma'araba  (the  Pales- 
tinian) 

Tahlifa  b.  Samuel 
Tanhum  b.  Ammi 
Tanhum  of  Bosra 
♦Tanhum  b.  Hanilai 
Tanhum  b.  Hanina 
♦Tanhum  b.  Hiyya 
Tanhum  b.  Hiyya  b.  Abba 
Tanhum  b.  Hiyya  of  Kefar 
Agin 

Tanhum  b.  Hiyya  of  Kefar 
Ako 

♦Tanhum  b.  Jeremiah 
♦Tanhuma  b.  Abba 
♦Tanhuma  b.  Judah 


Tanhum  of  Parwad 
Tanhum  b.  Skolastikai 
Tanhuma 
Tarayya 

Tayyefa  Simmuka 
Tobi  b.  Isaac 
Tobl  b.  Kattina 
Tobi  b.  Kisna 
Tobi  b.  Mattanah 
Tobi  b.  Nehemiah 
Total 

'Ukba  b.  Abba 
"Ukba  b.  Hama 
'Ukba  b.  Hiyya 
'Ukba,  Mar 
'Ukba  of  Meshan 
'Ukba  of  Pashronya 
'Ukba,  Rabbana 
Ulia  b.  Abba 
Ulla  b.  Ashi 
Ulia  of  Biri 
Ulla  of  Caesarea 
Ulla  Hazzana 
Ulla  b.  Hineiia 
Ulla  b.  Idi 
Ulla  b.  Ilai 
Ulla  b.  Ishmael 
Ulla  b.  Menasya 
Ulla  b.  Rab 
Ulla  Rabbah 

Uzziel  (grandson  of  Uzziel 
Rabbah) 

Uzziel  b.  Neliunya 
♦Yannai 

♦Yannai  (grandson  of  Yannal 
the  Elder) 

Yannai  b.  Ammi 
Yannai  of  Cappadocia 
♦Yannai  b.  Ishmael 
Yannai  b.  Nahmani 
Yannal  Ze'era  (the  little 
one) 

Yeba  (father-in-law  of  Ash- 
yan) 

Yeba  Saba  (the  old  one) 
Yemar 

Yemar  of  Difte 
Yemar  b.  Hashwai 
Yemar  Saba  (the  old  one) 

J. 


Yemar  b.  Shazbi 
Yemar  b.  Shelmia 
♦Yudan  (lather  of  Mattaniah) 
Yiidan  b.  Aibu 
Yudan  of  Cappadocia 
♦Yudan  of  Magdala 
♦Yudan  b,  Phila 
Yudan  of  Saknin 
Y'udan  b.  Shakli 
Zabda 

Zabda  (lather  of  Abba) 
♦Zabda  b.  Levi 
♦Zakkai 

Zakkal  of  Alexandria 
♦Zakkai  the  Butcher  (Tab- 
baha) 

Zakkai  the  Great  (Rabbah) 
Zakkai  of  Kabul 
♦Zakkai  of  Shab 
♦Zebid 

Zebid  of  Nehardea 
Zebid  b.  Osha'ya 
Zebulun  b.  Don  (B) 
Zechariah 

Zechariah  (son  - in  - law  of 
Joshua  b.  Levi) 

♦Ze'era  (P) 

Ze'era  b.  Abbahu  (P) 

Ze'era  b.  Hama  (P) 

Ze'era  b.  Hanina  (P) 

Ze'era  or  Zera  (B  and  P) 
Zemina  (P) 

♦Zerika 

Zerika  (brother-in-law  of  Ze- 
rikan) 

Zerikan 

Zuga 

Zuga  or  Zawwa  of  Adiabene 
Zuti 

Zutra  b.  Huna  [Ashi) 

Zutra,  Mar  (the  colleague  of 
Zutra,  Mar  (the  great) 

Zutra,  Mar  (the  pious) 

Zutra  b.  Mari 
Zutra  b.  Nahman 
Zutra  b.  Rishba 
Zutra  b.  Samuel 
Zutra  b.  Tobia 
Zutra  b.  Ze'era 

L.  G. 


TANNENBAUM,  ABNER  : Yiddish  and  He- 
brew joiu'iiulist;  boru  at  Scbirwind,  East  Prussia, 
March  1,  1848.  He  studied  in  Kaineuetz-Podolsk 
and  in  the  Ki.shinef  Lyceum,  and  was  awarded  a 
diploma  bj'  the  Imperial  University  of  Odessa  for 
his  historical  and  geographical  studies.  He  chose  a 
commercial  career,  and,  after  having  held  various 
positions,  became  manager  of  a wholesale  drug  busi- 
ness. In  1887  he  emigrated  to  New  York,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  journalism. 

Tannenbaum  has  translated  into  Yiddish  several 
of  the  works  of  Jules  Verne,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  “ Kalt  und  Warm,”  London,  1895,  and 
“Gesuclit  und  Gefuuden,”  New  York,  1896.  He  is 
especially  known  as  a popularizer,  among  Pussian 
immigrants,  of  the  secular  sciences,  having  written 
extensive  treatises  on  historical  topics,  natural 
science,  etc.,  in  almost  all  Yiddish  periodicals  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  the  author  of  a “ History  of 
the  Jews  in  America”  (2  parts,  New  York,  1905) 
and  of  a “Commercial,  Industrial,  and  Agricultural 
Gcograph}’  of  the  United  States”  {ib.  1905). 

J.'  L.  La. 

TANUJI,  ISHMAEL  HA-KOHEN : Egyp- 
tian rabbi  aud  author  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  a descendant  of  the  Tanuji  (from  “Tanjah”  =; 
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“Tangiers”)  famil}'  of  Tunis,  to  which  belonged  R. 
Samuel  ha-Kohen  and  his  sou  R.  Judah,  both  rabbis 
of  Jerusalem.  In  1543  he  wrote  a book,  popular  in 
style,  entitled  “Sefer  ha-Zikkaron  ” and  containing 
halakic  decisions  on  current  topics  (Ferrara,  1555). 
As  the  chief  of  the  Egyptian  rabbis  he  appended  his 
name  to  an  approbation  of  the  responsa  of  R.  Eli- 
jah ben  Hayyim  (Ranah).  There  still  exists  in 
Lgl’pt  a synagogue  in  which  Ishmael  ha-Koheu 
Tanuji  had  been  wont  to  pray,  and  which  is  there- 
fore called  by  his  name  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  v.  72a, 
line  1). 

Bibliography;  Aziilai,  Shem  ha-GecloUm,  i.  Ill:  Fuenu, 

Keneset  Yi^racl,  p.  674. 

G.  N.  T.  L. 

TANYA  : Collection  of  ritual  laws  and  customs, 
published  first  at  Mantua,  1514,  then  at  Cremona, 
1565,  and  later  in  two  other  editions.  The  epigraph 
of  the  INIantua  edition  reads  as  follows : “ ‘ Minhag 
Abot  Sefer  Tanya’  was  terminated  iu  the  month  of 
Siwan,  5074  of  Creation”  (=1314).  This  is  in- 
terpreted by  Dukes  (“  Orient,  Lit.”  v.  219),  to  mean 
that  the  work  was  originally  called  “Minhag  Abot” 
and  that  it  was  composed  in  1314.  Buber  (intro- 
duction to  his  edition  of  “ Shibbole  ha-Leket  ”), 
however,  proves  that  1314  is  a misprint  for  1514, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  first  edition.  Steinschnei- 
der  supposes  that  the  “ Minhag  Abot  ” mentioned  by 
Abraham  ha-Levi  in  his  treatise  “ Ha-Hora’ah  ” (see 
“Ozar  Nehmad,”  ii.  152)  is  the  same  as  “Tanya.” 
This  book  is  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  the  “ Shib- 
bole ha-Leket,”  which,  as  well  as  its  author,  Zede- 
kiah  ben  Abraham,  is  often  quoted.  The  author  of 
the  “Tanya,”  besides,  frequently  cites  as  his  teach- 
ers Benjamin  b.  Abraham  (Zedekiah’s  brother)  and 
Judah  b.  Benjamin;  and  iu  certain  places  the  ex- 
pression “I,  Jehiel  the  scribe,”  is  found.  These 
details  gave  rise  to  a discussion  among  different 
authorities  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  book,  which 
is  variously  ascribed  to  Judah  b.  Benjamin,  to  a 
pupil  of  his,  and  to  Jehiel  b.  Asher  b.  Jekuthiel. 

Among  the  opinions  of  modern  scholars  that  of 
Osias  Schorr  may  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  the 
“Tanya”  is  simply  a copy  of  the  “Shibbole  ha- 
Leket,”  called  “Tanya”  after  its  initial  word,  but 
written  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  appear  the 
copyist’s  own  composition;  e.(/.,  in  many  places 
Schorr  declares  the  copyist  ascribes  this  or  tliat  to 
the  “Shibbole  ha-Leket”  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
took  only  so  much  from  that  work.  Where  the 
author  of  the  “Shibbole”  refers  to  “my  brother 
Benjamin  ” the  copyist  of  the  “Tanya”  omits  the 
words  “ my  brother.”  The  copyist  for  the  most  part 
confined  his  attention  to  the  Law,  neglecting  the 
customs.  He  also  added  extracts  from  Maimonides’ 
“ Yad.  ” 

Bibliography:  Aziilai.  Shem  ha-Gei1olim:  Benjaeob,  Ozar 

ha-Sefarim.  p.  657,  No.  660;  Conforte,  Knre  hn-Dorot'.  p. 

21a  : Schorr,  in  ZiiDimi.  i.  147-148 ; idem,  in  He-Haluz,  i.  103- 

105;  Steinsclineiiler,  Cat,  Bodl.  col.  2771. 

w.  B.  M.  Sel. 

TANZER,  AARON  : Austrian  rabbi ; born  at 
Presburg,  Hungaiy,  Jan.  30,  1871;  studied  at  the 
Presburg  Rabbiuerschule,  and  Oriental  philology 
and  history  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (Ph.  D.  1895). 
In  1896  he  was  called  to  Hohenems  as  chief  rabbi  of 
Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg;  and  since  1904  he  has  been 


rabbi  of  Meran  (Tyrol).  He  is  the  author  of  “ Die 
Religionsphilosophie  Josef  Albo’s,”  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1896;  “Der  Israelitische  Friedhof  in 
Hohenems,”  Vienna,  1901;  “Judenthum  und  Ent- 
wickelungslehre,”  Berlin,  1903;  and  “Geschichte  der 
Juden  iu  Tirol  und  Vorarlberg,”  vol.  i.,  ib.  1903-4. 

S. 

TAPPUAH  : 1.  City  in  the  Shefelah,  described 
as  l3'ing  between  the  towns  of  En-gannim  and  Euam; 
probably  situated  nortli  of  the  Wadi  al-Sunt,  and 
identical  with  the  modern  ‘Artuf  (Josh.  xv.  34). 
2.  City  iu  Eiihraim,  marking  the  western  boundary 
of  the  tribe  (Josh.  xvi.  8).  3.  The  land  of  Tap- 

puah,  which  belonged,  with  the  exception  of  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvii.  8).  It  was  one  of  the  thirtj’ -one  districts 
whose  kings  were  vanquished  by  the  Jews  when 
they  first  invaded  Palestine  (Josh.  xii.  17).  4 (En- 

tappuah).  Southern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Mauas- 
seh  (Josh.  xvii.  7).  5.  Son  of  Hebron  (I  Chron.  ii.  43). 

Bibliography  : Schwarz,  Palestine,  pp.  89,  102,  Philadelphia, 

18.50. 

■T.  S.  O. 

TARASCON  (Hebrew,  tPC’NINC) : City 

in  the  department  of  Bouches-du- Rhone,  France. 
In  1276  King  Charles  I.  intervened  in  behalf  of  its 
Jews  against  the  inqui.sitors,  who  had  obliged  them 
to  enlarge  the  wheel-shaped  badge  worn  b}-  them, 
and  had  extorted  large  sums  from  them  in  the  guise 
of  a fine.  Several  Jews  who  were  expelled  from 
Languedoc  iu  1306  went  to  Tarascon,  where  ihey 
were  cordially  received;  but  in  1308  Charles  II.,  on 
the  complaint  of  Christians,  forbade  Jews  to  hold 
public  oltice.  Queen  Jeanne,  however,  took  the 
Tarascon  Jews  under  her  jirotectioii  (1348  and  1878); 
and  her  daughter,  Marie  de  Blois,  treated  them  still 
more  favorabljq  making  no  distinction  whatever  be- 
tween her  Jewish  and  her  Cliristi;in  subjects  (1390). 
Louis  II.  of  Anjou  exempted  them  (1400)  from  all 
new  taxes,  and  granted  them  a special  letter  of  pro- 
tection (“  sauvegarde  ”),  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Tarascon  were  enjoined  to  pro- 
vide for  their  defcn.se  and  for  the  pre.servation  of 
their  property.  Louis  III.  appointed  conservators 
of  these  privileges  in  order  to  remove  the  Jews  from 
the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

In  14.54  King  Rene  issued  a decree  mitigating  the 
severity  of  the  edict  of  Charles  I.  relative  to  the 
wearing  of  the  badge;  but  in  1460,  at  the  rcijiiest 
of  tlie  sj'iidics,  he  ordered  that  no  Jew  sliould  thence- 
forth hold  public  office,  on  pain  of  a fine  of  fifty 
marks  in  silver.  In  1475  he  obliged  tlie  Jews  of  the 
city  to  pay  him  a subsidj'  of  8,000  llorins.  Owing 
to  their  letter  of  protection  of  1400,  the  Jews  of 
Tarascon  did  not  suffer  during  the  blood}'  exce.sses 
committed  iu  Provence  in  1484  by  a band  of  reapers; 
and  in  1489  the  municipal  council,  in  conformity 
with  the  “sauvegarde,”  took  steps  which  enabled 
the  Jewish  inhalfitants  to  escape  from  the  populace, 
which  had  attacked  their  quarter. 

Tliis  quarter  was  commonlv  called  the“Carriere 
des  .Tuifs,”  or  simply  the  “Carriere,”  though  the 
names  “Juzataria”  and  “Juateria”  also  occur  oc- 
casionally. It  included,  on  the  one  side,  the  portion 
of  the  Rue  du  Chateau  between  the  royal  court 
and  the  chateau  of  King  Rene,  and,  on  tlie  other 
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side,  the  portion  which  separated  the  traverse,  now 
tlie  Rue  des  Juifs,  from  the  monastery  of  tlie  Benedic- 
tines of  St.  Honorat.  When  some  Jews  settled  out- 
side of  the  Carricre  a royal  decree  of  1377  ordered 
them  to  return  to  their  former  domicil,  on  pain  of  a 
line  of  100  livres.  In  case  of  necessity,  iiowever, 
the  Jews  were  permitted  to  go  outside  as  far  as  the 
Rue  des  Baptemes,  but  the  condition  was  made  that 
they  should  construct  no  gate  or  other  opening  to 
this  street  near  the  Church  of  St.  INIarthe. 

The  exact  site  of  the  S3'nagogue  is  unknown.  In 
1368  the  communitj'  paid  to  the  public  treasury  a 
tax  of  10  oboles  for  the  possession  of  this  building. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  communitj'  had  two  ceme- 
teries, one  of  them  situated  on  the  island  of  Tar- 
nilgue  near  the  old  commaudery  of  St.  Antoine,  and 
the  other  outside  of  the  Coudamine  gate  between 
the  road  to  Maillane  and  that  to  St.  Georges.  In 
1526  the  latter  became  the  property  of  the  cit}", 
which  erected  a pest-house  on  the  plot. 

The  following  scholars  of  Tarascon  are  known; 
R.  Eliezerand  his  brother  Joshua,  Solomon  of  Salon, 
Israel  of  Valabregue,  Immanuel  ben  Jacob  (Bon- 
fils),  Joseph  Caspi,  Don  Bonafous,  Samuel  b.  Judah 
and  his  brother  En  Bondavi  of  Marseilles;  also  the 
following  phj’sicians:  Comprat  Asser,  Bonjuhas 
Guassin,  Rossel,  Perrier,  Bellant,  Nathan,  Jacob  of 
Lunel,  Orgier,  Maystre  Aron,  Mosse  Meyr,  and  Jo- 
seph b.  Joseph. 

Bibi.iographt  : Arnaud  Camille,  E.fsai  srir  la  Cnnditinti  cUs 
Juifs  en  Provence,  pp.  24,  3(1,  37,39,52;  Bardinet,  Rente 
Historiqne,  1880;  Blancard,  inventaire  Snmniaire  des  Ar- 
c/iives  Deparlementalcs  des  RoucItes-du-RliCme,  B.  142;  Be- 
darride,  Les  Juifs  en  France,  pp.  317,  320;  Bondurand,  Les 
Coiitumcs  de  Tarascon,  pp.  53,  64,  65,  80,  84,  Nimes,  1892; 
Bouche  Hon,  Histoire  de  Provence,  II.,  book  lx.,  section  iv.; 
Deppinfr,  Les  Juifs  dans  le  Motien  Age,  pp.  198,  206,  207  ; 
Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  249-2.W:  S.  Kahn,  Les  Juifs  de 
Tarascon,  pp.  3-57  (reprinted  from  R.  K.  J.  1889);  Nostra- 
damus, Histoire  de  Provence,  part  6 ; Renan-Neubauer,  Les 
Rabbins  Fran^ais,  pp.  477,561,  688;  idem,  Les  Ecrivains 
Juifs  Francais,  pp.  692  et  seg.;  Revue  des  Langues  Ro- 
manes, 1897,  pp.  224^226. 

S.  S.  K. 

TARFON  (Greek,  Tpbtpuv;  Yer.  Bik.  64c):  Tanna 
of  the  third  generation,  living  in  the  period  between 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  fall  of  Bethar. 
He  was  of  priestly  lineage,  and  he  expressly  states 
that  he  officiated  in  the  Temple  with  the  piiests  (Yer. 
Yoma  iii.  7) ; in  the  pride  of  his  rank  he  used  to  de- 
mand the  heave-offering  even  after  the  Temple  had 
fallen  (Tosef.,  Hag.  iii.,  end).  His  devotion  to  his 
mother  was  such  that  he  used  to  place  his  hands  be- 
neath her  feet  when  she  was  obliged  to  cross  the 
court3’ard  barefoot  (Kid.  61b),  while  his  generosity 
made  him  return  to  the  father  the  redemption-money 
for  the  first-born,  although  it  was  his  priestly  jier- 
quisite  (Tosef.,  Bek.  vi.  14).  Once,  in  a time  of 
famine,  he  took  300  wives  so  that  they  might,  as 
wives  of  a priest,  exercise  the  right  of  sharing  in  the 
tithes  (Tosef.,  Ket.  v.  1).  On  one  occasion,  when 
from  his  window  he  saw  a bridal  procession  evi- 
dentl3'-  of  the  poorer  classes,  he  requested  his  mother 
and  sister  to  anoint  the  bride  that  the  groom  might 
find  more  joy  in  her  (Ab.  R.  N.  xli.,  end).  Although 
he  was  blessed  with  riches,  he  possessed  extraordi- 
nary modesty;  in  one  instance  he  deeply  regretted 
having  mentioned  his  name  in  a time  of  peril,  since 
he  feared  that  in  using  his  position  as  teacher  to 
escape  from  danger  he  had  seemingly  violated  the 


rule  against  utilizing  knowledge  of  the  Torah  for 
practical  ends  (Ned.  62b). 

Although  as  a halakist  R.  Tarfon  was  an  adherent 
of  the  school  of  Shammai,  only  two  passages  de- 
scribe him  as  following  its  teachings  (Yeb.  15b; 
Yer.  Sheb.  iv.  20),  and  he  alwa3^s  inclined  toward 
leniency  in  the  interpretation  of  those  halakot  of 
Shammai  which  had  not  actually  been  put  into 
practise  (Kil.  v.  6;  Yeb.  xv.  6;  Ket.  v.  2);  often  he 
decided  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Bet  Shammai 
when  it  imposed  restrictions  of  excessive  severity 
(Yeb.  XV.  47;  Naz.  v.  5).  R.  Tarfon 
As  was  also  the  author  of  independent 
Halakist.  halakot,  one  being  on  the  form  of  ben- 
ediction when  quenching  thirst  with 
water  (Ber.  vi.  8),  and  another  on  the  benediction  for 
the  eve  of  the  Passover  (Pes.  x.  6).  The  majority 
of  his  rulings,  however,  deal  with  subjects  discussed 
in  the  orders  Nashim,  Kodashim,  Tohorot,  and 
Nezikin.  In  those  found  in  Tohorot  his  tendency 
is  always  toward  severity,  while  in  Nezikin  are 
found  his  sa3ings  on  lost  objects  and  usufruct  (B. 
M.  iv.  3,  V.  7),  the  payment  of  debts,  the  money  due 
a woman  when  she  receives  a bill  of  divorce  (Ket. 
ix.  2,  3),  and  damage  caused  by  cattle  (B.  K.  ii. 
5,  and  the  baraitot  connected  with  this  passage,  p. 
26).  If  he  had  belonged  to  the  Sanhedrin,  the 
deatli-penalty  would  have  been  aboli.shed  (Mak.  i. 
10;  comp.  Frankel,  “Der  Gerichtliche  Beweis,”  p. 
48,  Berlin,  1846).  R.  Tarfon  engaged  in  halakic 
controversies  with  R.  Akiba  (Ket.  84a;  Pes.  117, 
118),  but  the  two  agreed  with  regard  to  a tosef ta 
(Mik.  i. ; Kid.  66;  Yer.  Yoma  i.  1;  Ter.  iv.  5;  Mak. 
1.  10;  Ker.  v.  3),  with  R.  Simeon  (Men.  xii.  5;  pos- 
sibl3',  however,  an  error  for  R.  Akiba),  and  R.  Elea- 
zar  ben  Azariah  (Yad.  iv.  3).  Other  sayings  of  his 
have  been  preserved  which  were  accepted  without 
controversy  (Pes.  117a,  118a;  Git.  83a);  and  two  of 
his  apothegms  are  especially  noteworthy  as  indica- 
ting his  intense  earnestness:  “Tlie  day  is  short,  the 
laboi- vast,  the  toilers  idle,  the  reward  great,  and  the 
IMaster  urgent  ” (Ab.  i.  15) ; “ It  is  not  tliy  task  to  com- 
plete the  work,  neither  art  thou  a free  man  that  thou 
canst  withdraw  th3'self ; if  thou  hast  learned  much, 
great  shall  be  thy  reward,  for  He  that  doth  hire  thee 
will  surely  repay  thee  for  thy  toil;  3'et  the  requital 
of  the  pious  is  in  the  future”  (Ab.  i.  17).  In 
the  discussion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
theor3'  and  practise,  Tarfon  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter. 

IVhen  Eliezer  ben  Hyreanus  was  sick,  and  a dep- 
utation was  sent  to  him,  R.  Tarfon  acted  as  the 
spokesman,  addressing  him  as  follows:  “Master, 
thou  art  of  more  worth  to  Israel  than  tlie  sun,  for 
that  gives  light  only  on  earth,  while 
Incidents  thou  dost  shed  thy  rays  both  in  this 
of  world  and  in  the  world  to  come  ” (Sanh. 
His  Life.  101a;  Mek.,  Bahodesh,  xi.  [ed.  Weiss, 
p.  80a]).  In  like  manner  he  led  a num- 
ber of  scholars  in  a visit  to  R.  I.shmael  ben  Elisha, 
upon  the  death  of  the  sons  of  the  latter  (M.  K.  28b) ; 
and  when  Jose  the  Galilean,  R.  Tarfon,  R.  Eliezer  ben 
Azariah,  and  R.  Akiba  assembled  to  decide  on  the  dis- 
puted sayings  of  Eliezer  ben  H3’rcanus,  Tarfon  was 
the  first  speaker  (Tosef. , Git.  vii. ; Git.  83a).  He  was 
one  of  those  whose  names  occurred  in  the  deposition 
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of  Gamaliel  II.,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  was 
addressed  as  “ brother  ” by  the  other  scholars.  He 
is  said  to  have  dwelt  at  Jabneh,  although  it  is 
evident  that  he  lived  also  in  Lydda  (Ta'an.  iii.  9; 
B.  M.  iv.  3;  Hag.  18a). 

11.  Tai'fon  was  accustomed  to  open  his  haggadic 
discourses  with  a halakic  question  (Tosef.,  Ber.  iv. 
16).  In  his  own  upper  chamber  at  Jabneh  it  was 
decided  that  benevolence  should  be  practised  ac- 
cording to  the  injunction  of  Ps.  cvi.  3 (Esth.  R.  vi. 
2,  5).  Tarfon  held  that  God  did  not  allow  His 
glor)^  to  overshadow  Israel  until  the  people  had 
fulfilled  a task  (Ab.  R.  N.  ii.),  and  that  death  can 
overtake  one  only  when  he  is  idle  (comp.  Gen. 
xlix.  33). 

On  festivals  and  holy  days  R.  Tarfon  was  accus- 
tomed to  delight  his  wife  and  children  by  ])reparing 
for  them  the  finest  fruits  and  dainties  (Yer.  Pcs. 

37b).  When  he  wished  to  express  ap- 
Domestic  proval  of  any  one,  he  would  say,  “ ‘A 
Life.  knop  and  a flower’  [Ex.  xxv.  33]; 

thou  hast  spoken  as  beautifully  as  the 
adornments  of  the  candlestick  in  the  Temple”;  but 
when  it  was  necessary  to  upbraid  another,  he  would 
say,  “ ‘ My  son  shall  not  go  down  with  you  ’ ” (Gen. 
R.  xci.),  repeating  the  words  of  Jacob  to  his  sons 
in  Gen.  xlii.  38.  When  he  perceived  that  his  two 
nephews,  whom  he  was  instructing  personally,  were 
becoming  careless,  he  interrupted  his  lecture  and 
regained  their  attention  by  saying,  “Then  again 
Abraham  took  a wife,  and  her  name  was  .lohanna  ” 
(instead  of  Keturah ; Gen.  xxv.  1),  whereupon  his 
pupils  interrupted  him  by  exclaiming,  “No,  Ketu- 
rah!” (Zeb.  26b),  His  chief  scholars  were  R.  Judah 
('Er.  4ob;  Yeb.  101b),  Simeon  Shezari  (Men.  31b), 
and  Judah  ben  Isaiah  ha-Bosem  (Hul.  55b). 

K.  Tarfon  was  extremely  bitter  against  those 
Jews  who  had  been  converted  to  the  new  faith  ; and 
he  swore  that  he  would  burn  every  book  of  theirs 
which  should  fall  into  his  hands  (Shah.  116a),  his 
feeling  being  so  intense  that  he  had  no  scruples 
against  destroying  the  Gospels,  although  the  name  of 
God  occurred  frequently  in  them. 

Bibliography:  Frankel,  Hodeaetica  in  Mischnam,  pp.  101- 
105,  Leipsic,  18.59:  Briill,  Emleitunn  in  die,  Mischna,  i.  100- 
103,  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  1876;  Bacher,  Af).  Tan.  pp.  342- 
352;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  ii.  1196;  Derenbourg,  pp.  379 
et  seq.  A list  of  the  mishnayot  which  mention  R.  Tarfon  is 
given  by  Schiirer,  Gegch.  ii.  378,  note  137  ; of  tlie  Tos'efta  pas- 
sages in  which  his  name  occurs,  by  Zuckermandel  in  his  edition 
of  theTosefta;  of  similar  sections  in  the  Mekilta,  Sifra,  and 
Sifre,  by  Hoffmann,  Zur  Einleitutuj  in  die  Haiachischcn 
Midraschiin,  p.  85,  Berlin,  1887. 

W.  B.  S.  O. 

TARGUM ; The  Aramaic  translation  of  the  Bible. 
It  forms  a part  of  the  Jewish  traditional  literature, 
and  in  its  inception  is  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temple.  The  verb  from  which  the 

noun  DIJin  is  formed,  is  used  in  Ezra  iv.  7 in  refer- 
ence to  a document  written  in  Aramaic,  although 
“ Aramit”  (A.  V.  “in  the  Syrian  tongue  ”)  is  added. 
In  mishnaic  phraseology  the  verb  denotes  a transla- 
tion from  Hebrew  into  any  other  language,  as  into 
Greek  (see  Yer.  Kid.  59a,  line  10,  and  Yer.  Meg.  71c, 
line  11 ; both  statements  referring  to  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  Aqiiila) ; and  the  noun  likewise  may  refer  to 
the  translation  of  the  Biblical  text  into  any  language 
(see  Meg.  ii.  1;  Shab.  115a).  The  use  of  the  term 


“Targum”  by  itself  was  restricted. to  the  Aramaic 
version  of  the  Bible  (see  Bacher,  “Die  Terininologie 
dcr  Tannaiten,”  ]i]i.  205  et  seq.).  In 
Name.  like  manner,  the  Aramaic  passages  in 
Genc.sis,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezra 
were  briefly  called  “Targum,”  while  the  Hebrew 
text  was  called  “IMikra”  (see  Yad.  iv.  5;  Shab. 
115b). 

As  an  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Bible  the  Targum  had  its  place  both  in  the  syna- 
gogal  liturgy  and  in  Biblical  instruction,  while  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  text  combined  with  the  Targum 
in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  assembled  for 
jHiblic  worship  was  an  ancient  institution  which 
dated  from  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  and  was 
traced  back  to  Ezra  by  Rab  when  he  interpreted 
the  word  “meforash”  (Nch.  viii.  8)  as  referring  to 
the  Targum  (Meg.  3a;  Ned.  371);  comp.  Yer.  !Meg. 
74d,  line  48;  Gen.  R.  xxxvi.,  end).  The  rules  for 
reading  the  Targum  are  formulated  in  the  Halakah 
(see  Meg.  iii.  and  the  Talmud  ad  lor. ; Tosef.,  IMeg. 
iv.).  The  Targum  was  to  be  read  after  every  verse 
of  the  parashiyyot  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  after 
every  third  verse  of  the  lesson  from  the  Prophets. 
Excepting  the  Scroll  of  Esther,  which  might  be 
read  by  two  persons  in  turn,  only  one  person  might 
read  tlie  Targum,  as  the  Pentateuch  or  prophetic 
section  also  was  read  by  a single  jierson.  Even  a 
minor  might  read  the  Targum,  although  it  was  not 
fitting  for  him  to  do  so  when  an  adult  had  read  the 
text.  Certain  portions  of  the  Bible,  although  read, 
were  not  translated  (as  Gen.  xxxv.  22).  while  others 
were  neither  read  nor  translated  (as  Num.  vi.  24-20; 
II  Sam.  xi.-xiii.).  The  reader  was  forbidden  to 
prompt  the  translator,  lest  any  one  should  say  that 
the  Targum  was  included  in  the  text  of  the  Bible 
(Ulla  in  j\Ieg.  32a).  With  regard  to  the  translation 
of  Biblical  passages,  Judah  ben  Ilai,  the  juipil  of 
Akiba,  declared  that  whosoever  rendered  a verse  of 
the  Bible  in  its  original  form  was  a liar,  while  he 
who  made  additions  was  a blasiihemer  (Tosef.,  Dleg., 
end;  Kid.  49a;  comp,  the  geouic  responsiim  in  Har- 
kavy,  “Responsen  der  Geonim,”  p]).  124  et  seq.,  and 
the  quotation  from  Midr.  ha-Gadol  in  “J.  Q.  R.” 
vi.  425).  A passage  in  Ab.  R.  N.  (Recension  B, 
xii.  [ed.  Schechter,  p.  24])  referring  to  R.  Akiba’s 
earlj"  training  says  that  he  studied  the  Bible  and  the 
Targum:  but  allusions  to  the  Targum  as  a special 
subject  of  study  in  connection  with  the  Bible  are 
excessively  rare.  It  must  be  assumed,  however, 
that  the  Targum  was  an  integral  jiart  of  the  Bib- 
lical course  of  study  designated  as  “!Mikra”;  and 
Judah  1).  Ilai  declared  that  only  he  who  could  read 
and  translate  the  Bible  might  be  regarded  as  a 
“ karj’aua,”  or  one  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Bible 
(Kid.  49a).  In  Sifre,  Deut.  161  the  Targum  is  men- 
tioned as  a branch  of  study  intermediate  between 
the  Dlikra  and  the  Mishnah. 

The  professional  translator  of  the  text  of  the 
Bible  in  the  synagogue  was  called  “targeman” 
(“  torgeman,”  “ metorgeman  ” ; the  common  iironun- 
ciation  being  Metukgeman;  see  Meg.  iv.  4).  His 
duties  naturally  formed  part  of  the  functions  of  the 
communal  official  (“sofer”)  who  had  charge  of  Bib- 
lical instruction  (see  Yer.  Meg.  74d).  Early  in  the 
fourth  century  Samuel  ben  Isaac,  upon  entering  a 
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syuagog-tie,  once  saw  a teacher  (“sofer”)  read  the 
Targum  from  a book,  and  bade  him  desist.  This  anec- 
dote shows  that  tliere  was  a written 
Liturgical  Targum  which  Avas  used  for  public 
Use.  worship  in  that  century  in  Palestine, 
although  there  was  no  definitely  deter- 
mined and  generally  recognized  Targum,  such  as 
existed  in  Babylonia.  The  story  is  told  (Yer.  Ber. 
9c)  that  Jose  b.  Abin,  an  amora  of  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century,  reprehended  those  who  read 
a Targum  to  Lev.  xxii.  28  which  laid  a biased  em- 
phasis on  the  view  that  the  command  contained  in 
that  verse  was  based  on  God’s  mercy  (this  same  para- 
phrase is  still  found  in  the  Palestinian  Targum);  see 
also  the  statements  on  the  erroneous  translation  of 
Ex.  xii.  8,  Lev.  vi.  7,  and  Deut.  xxvi.  4 in  Yer.  Bik. 
65d;  as  well  as  Yer.  Kil.  viii.,  end,  on  Deut.  xiv.  5; 
and  Meg.  iii.  10  on  Lev.  xviii.  21.  In  addition  to  the 
anecdotes  mentioned  above,  there  are  earlier  indica- 
tions that  the  Targum  was  committed  to  writing, 
although  for  private  reading  only.  Thus,  the  Mish- 
nah  states  (Yad.  iv.  5)  that  portions  of  the  text  of 
the  Bible  were  “ written  as  a Targum,”  these  doubt- 
less being  Biblical  passages  in  an  Aramaic  transla- 
tion; and  a tannaitic  tradition  (Shab.  115a;  Tosef., 
Shab.  xiv.;  Yer.  Shab.  15c;  Massek.  Soferim  v.  15) 
refers  to  an  Aramaic  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job 
which  existed  in  written  form  at  the  time  of  Gama- 
liel I.,  and  which,  after  being  withdrawn  from  use, 
reappeared  in  the  lifetime  of  his  grandson  Gamaliel 
H.  The  Pentateuchal  Targum,  which  was  made 
the  official  Targum  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  was 
at  all  events  committed  to  w'riting  and  redacted  as 
early  as  the  third  century,  since  its  Masorah  dates 
from  the  first  half  of  that  century.  Two  Palestinian 
amoraim  of  the  same  century  urged  the  individual 
members  of  the  congregation  to  read  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  weekly  parashah  twice  in  private  and 
the  Targum  once,  exactly  as  was  done  in  public 
worship:  Joshua  ben  Levi  recommended  this 
practise  to  his  sons  (Ber.  8b),  wdiile  Ammi,  a pupil 
of  Johanan,  made  it  a rule  binding  on  every 
one  (ib.  8a).  These  two  dicta  were  especially  in- 
strumental in  authorizing  the  custom  of  reciting 
the  Targum;  and  it  was  considered  a religious  duty 
even  in  later  centuries,  when  Aramaic,  the  language 
of  the  Targum,  was  no  longer  the  vernacular  of  the 
Jew's.  Owing  to  the  obsolescence  of  the  dialect, 
however,  the  strict  observance  of  the  custom  ceased 
in  the  days  of  the  first  geonim.  About  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  the  gaou  Natronai 

Disuse.  ben  Hiiai  reproaclied  those  wdio  de- 
clared that  they  could  dispense  with 
the  “Targum  of  the  scholars”  because  the  transla- 
tion in  their  mother  tongue  (Arabic)  was  sufficient 
for  them  (see  Muller,  “Einleitung  in  die  Responsen 
der  Geonen,”  ]i.  lOG). 

At  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  Judah  ibn  Kuraish  sent  a letter  to 
the  community  of  Fez,  in  which  he  reproved  the 
members  for  neglecting  the  Targum,  saying  that  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  that  some  of  them  did  not 
read  the  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Proph- 
ets, although  the  custom  of  such  a perusal  had 
ahvays  been  observed  in  Babylonia,  Eg3'pt,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  and  had  never  been  abrogated.  Hai 


Gaon  (d.  1038)  w'as  likewise  much  astonished  to 
hear  that  the  reading  of  the  Targum  had  been 
entirely  abandoned  in  Spain,  a fact  which  he  had 
not  known  before  (Muller,  l.c.  p.  211);  and  Samuel 
ha-Nagid  (d.  1056)  also  sharply  criticized  the 
scholars  who  openly  advocated  the  omission  of  the 
reading  of  it,  although  according  to  him  the  Tar- 
gum W'as  thus  neglected  only  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  that  country  (see  the  responsum  in  Ber- 
liner, “ Onkelos,”  ii.  169).  As  a matter  of  fact,  how'- 
ever,  the  custom  did  entirely  cease  in  Spain;  and 
only  in  southern  Arabia  has  it  been  observed  until 
the  present  time  (see  Jacob  Saphir,  “Eben  Sappir,” 
i.  53b;  Berliner,  l.c.  p.  172),  although  the  Targum  to 
the  haftarot,  together  w'ith  introductions  and  poems 
in  Aramaic,  long  continued  to  be  read  in  some  rituals 
(see  Zunz,  “G.  Y.”  pp.  410,  412;  idem,  “Literatur- 
gesch.”  pp.  21  et  seq.;  idem,  “Ritus,”  pp.  53,  60  et 
seq.,  81;  Bacher,  in  “ INIonatsschrift,”  xxii.  220-223). 
In  the  s^'nagogues  of  Bokhara  the  Persian  Jews 
read  the  Targum,  together  with  the  Persian  para- 
phrase of  it,  to  the  haftarah  for  the  last  day  of  Pass- 
over  (Isa.  X.  32-xii. ; see  “Zeit.  fiir  Hebr.  Bibl.” 
iv.  181). 

Tbe  Ai'amaic  translations  of  the  Bible  which  have 
survived  include  all  the  books  excepting  Daniel 
and  Ezra  (together  w'ith  Nehemiah),  which,  being 
written  in  great  part  in  Aramaic,  have  no  Targum, 
although  one  may  have  existed  in  ancient  times. 

Targumim  to  the  Pentateuch : 1.  Targtuu 
Onkelos  or  Babylonian  Targum  : The  official  Targum 
to  the  Pentateuch,  which  subsequently  gained  cur- 
rency and  general  acceptance  throughout  the  Baby- 
lonian schools,  and  was  therefore  called  the  “Bab)'- 
lonian  Targum  ” (on  the  tosafistic  name  “Targum 
Babli  ” see  Berliner,  l.c.  p.  180;  “Mordekai”  on  Git. 
ix.,  end,  mentions  an  old  “Targum  Babli”  w’hich 
was  brought  from  Rome).  The  title  “Targum  On- 
kelos” is  derived  from  the  well-known  passage  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Meg.  3a)  which  discusses 
the  origin  of  the  Targumim:  “R.  Jeremiah  [or,  ac- 
cording to  another  version,  R.  Hiyya  bar  Abba] 
said : ‘ The  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  Avas  composed 
by  the  proselyte  Onkelos  at  the  dictation  of  R.  Elie- 
zerand  R.  Joshua.’  ” This  statement  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  error  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  scholars 
of  Babylonia,  Avho  applied  to  the  Aramaic  transla- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  the  tradition  current  in  Pal- 
estine regarding  the  Greek  version  of  Aquila.  Ac- 
cording to  Yer.  Meg.  71c,  “Aquila  the  prosel3'te 
translated  the  Pentateuch  in  the  presence  of  R.  Elie- 
zer  and  R.  .loshua,  who  praised  him  in  tbe  Avords  of 
Ps.  xiv.  3.”  In  this  passage,  moreovei-,  R.  Jeremiah 
is  described  as  transmitting  the  tradition  on  the  au- 
thority of  R.  Hiyya  bar  Abba.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  accounts  coincide:  and  the  identity 
of  Un  and  qjn  is  also  clear,  so  that 

Onkelos  and  Akylas  (Aquila)  are  one  and  the  same 
person  (but  see  Onkelos).  In  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud only  the  first  form  of  the  name  occurs;  the 
second  alone  is  found  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud; 
Avhile  even  the  Babylonian  Talmud  mentions  Onke- 
los as  the  author  of  the  Targum  onl3'  in  the  passage 
cited.  The  statements  referring  to  Onkelos  as  the 
author  of  the  Aramaic  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
originated  in  the  post-Talmudic  period,  although 
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they  are  based  entirely  on  Meg.  3a.  The  first  cita- 
tion of  a targuinic  passage  (on  Gen.  xlv.  27)  witli 
the  direct  statement  “Onkelos  has  translated”  oc- 
curs in  Pirke  II.  El.  xxxviii.  The  gaon  Sar  Sha- 
lom, writing  in  the  ninth  century,  expressed  him- 
self as  follows  on  the  Targum  Onkelos;  “The 
Targum  of  which  the  sages  spoke  is  the  one  which 
we  now  have  in  our  hands;  no  sanctity  attaches 
to  the  other  Targumim.  We  have  heard  it  reported 
as  the  tradition  of  ancient  sages  that  God  wrought 
a great  thing  [miracle]  for  Onkelos  when  He  per- 
mitted him  to  compose  the  Targum.”  In  a similar 
fashion  Maimonides  speaks  of  Onkelos  as  the  bearer 
of  ancient  exegetic  traditions  and  as  a thorough 
master  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  (see  Bacher,  “ Die 
Bibelexegese  IMoses  Maimuuis,”  pp.  38-42).  The 
designation  “ Targum  Onkelos  ” was  accordingly  es- 
tablished in  the  early  portion  of  the  geonic  period, 
and  can  no  longer  be  effaced  from  the  terminology 
of  Jewish  learning. 

The  accepted  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  has  a 
better  claim  to  the  title  “ Targum  Babli  ” (Babylo- 
nian Targum),  as  has  already  been  explained.  It  is 
noteworthy,  moreover,  that  the  Jews  of  Yemen  re- 
ceived this  Targum,  tike  that  to  the  Prophets,  with 
the  Babylonian  punctuation  (see  IVIerx,  “Chresto- 
mathia  Targumica”);  and  the  colophon  of  a De 
Rossi  codex  states  that  a Targum  with  Babylonian 
punctuation  was  brought  to  Europe  (Italy)  from 
Babylon  in  the  twelfth  century,  a copy  with  the 
Tiberian  punctuation  being  made  from 

Babylo-  it  (see  Berliner,  l.c.  ii.  134).  In  the 
nian  Babylonian  Talmud  the  accepted  Tar- 
Influence.  gum  is  called  “our  Targum,”  thus 
connoting  the  Targum  of  Babylonia 
or  of  the  Babylonian  academies  (Kid.  49a,  “Targum 
didan,”  for  which  Maimonides,  in  Ids  “ Yad,”  Ishut, 
viii.  4,  substitutes  “Targum  Onkelos”).  Passages 
from  the  Targum  are  cited  with  great  frequency  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  with  the  introductory  re- 
mark “As  we  translate ” (Berliner  l.c.  p.  112),  and 
the  Babylonian  geonim  also  speak  of  “ our  Targum  ” 
as  contrasted  with  the  Palestinian  Targum  (see  Hai 
Gaon  in  Harkavy,  l.c.  Nos.  1.7,  248). 

The  Targum  Onkelos,  moreover,  shows  traces  of 
Babylonian  influence  in  its  language,  since  its  vocab- 
ulary contains:  (1)  Aramaic  words  which  occur  else- 
where in  the  Babylonian  vernacular,  e.  g.,  the  Hebrew 
nxi  (“  to  see  ”)  is  always  translated  by  xtn,  and  not 
by  the  Palestinian  tIDn,  while  the  Hebrew  3'3D 
(“  round  about  ”)  is  rendered  by  “pf n Tltn  and  not 
by  uriD  PiriD;  (2)  Aramaic  words  used  to  render 
Greek  words  found  in  the  Palestinian  Targum; 
(3)  a few  Persian  words,  including  “nahshirkan” 
(hunter;  Gen.  xxv.  27);  and  “enderun”  {ib.  xliii. 
30)  instead  of  the  Greek  kuituv  found  in  the  Pal- 
estinian Targum.  These  peculiarities,  however, 
justify  only  the  assumption  that  the  final  redaction 
of  the  Targum  Onkelos  was  made  in  Babylonia; 
i for  its  diction  does  not  resemble  in  any  otlier  re- 
spects the  Aramaic  diction  found  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud;  indeed,  as  Noldeke  has  shown 
(“Mandaische  Grammatik,”  p.  xxvii.),  “the  official 
Targum,  although  redacted  in  Babylonia,  is  com- 
posed in  a dialect  fundamentally  Palestinian.”  This 
statement  is  confirmed  by  the  text  of  the  Targum 


Onkelos,  by  the  results  of  historical  investigations 
of  its  origin,  and  by  a comparison  of  it  with  the 
Palestinian  Targum.  These  re.searches  into  its  his- 
tory show  that  the  Targum  which  was  made  the 
official  one  was  received  by  the  Babylonian  authori- 
ties from  Palestine,  whence  they  had  taken  the  Mish 
nah,  the  Tosefta,  and  the  halakic  midrashim  on  the 
Pentateuch.  The  content  of  the  Targum  shows, 
moreover,  that  it  was  composed  in  Palestine  in  the 
second  century;  for  both  in  its  halakic  and  in  its 
haggadic  portions  it  may  be  tracetl  in  great  part  to 
the  school  of  Akiba,  and  especially  to  the  tannaim 
of  that  period  (see  F.  Rosenthal  in  “Bet  Talmud,” 
vols.  ii.-iii. ; Berliner,  l.c.  p.  107).  The  Targum 
Oid.^elos  can  not  be  compared  unqualifiedly  with  the 
Palestinian  Targum,  howevei',  since  the  latter  has 
been  i)reserved  only  in  a much  later  form  ; jiioreover 
the  majority  of  those  fragments  which  are  earliest 
seem  to  be  later  than  the  redaction  of  the  Targum 
Onkelos.  Yet  even  in  this  form  the  Palestinian  Tar- 
gum  to  the  Pentateuch  furnishes  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  two  Targumim  were  originally  id(-ntical. 
as  is  evident  from  many  verses  in  which  they 
agree  word  for  word,  such  as  Lev.  vi.  3,  4,  C-7,  9,  11, 
18-20,  22-23.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  due 
to  two  facts:  (1)  the  Pentateuchal  Targum  of  the 
tannaitic  period  was  subjected  to  a thorough  and 
systematic  revision,  which  may  have  taken  j)laee  in 
Palestine,  this  revision  of  subject-matter  being  fol- 
lowed by  a textual  revision  to  make  it  conform 
with  the  vernacular  of  the  Babylonian  Jews;  and 
(2)  the  version  of  the  Targum  resulting  from  this 
double  revision  was  accepted  and  committed  to 
writing  by  the  Babylonian  academies. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Taigum  was  thus  re- 
duced to  a fixed  form  in  Babylonia,  the  I’alestinian 
meturgemanim  had  full  license  to  revise  and  am- 
plify it,  so  that  th(!  final  redaction  as  it  now'  exists 
in  the  so-called  “Targum  pseudo-Jonathan”  (and 
this  is  true  in  even  a greater  degree  of  the  “Frag- 
menten-Targum  ” mentioned  below),  though  it  was 
made  as  late  as  the  seventh  century,  ajiproximates 
the  original  Targum  much  more  closely  both  in 
diction  and  in  content,  and  includes  many  elements 
earlier  than  the  Targum  bearing  the 
Peculiar!-  name,  of  Onkelos  and  belonging  in 
ties.  its  final  form  to  the  third  centuiy. 

TheMasorah  on  the  Targum  Onkelos 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  “ Patshegen,”  a commentary 
on  this  same  Targum,  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century ; it  was  edited  by  Bei  liner  (1877),  and  reedited 
in  alpliabetical  order  by  Landauer  (“  Letterbode,” 
viii.,  ix.).  This  Masorah  contains  statements  con- 
cerning the  diveigencies  between  the  schools  of 
Sura  and  Nehardea,  exactly  as  the  Talmud  (Zeb. 
54a;  Sanh.  99b)  alludes  to  controversies  between 
Rab  and  Levi  over  individual  words  in  the  Targum. 
The  system  followed  in  the  revision  of  the  subject- 
matter  which  resulted  in  the  Targum  Onkelos  be- 
comes clear  when  the  latter  is  compared  with  the 
Palestinian  Targum.  The  principal  object  being 
to  conform  the  Targum  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
original  text  both  in  diction  and  in  content,  explana- 
tory notes  were  omitted,  and  the  Hebrew'  words 
were  translated  according  to  their  et3’mological 
meaning,  although  the  geographical  names  were  re- 
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taiued  in  their  Hebrew  form  almost  without  excep- 
tion, and  the  grammatical  structure  of  tlie  Hebrew 
was  closely  followed.  The  paraphrastic  style  of 
%anslation  affected  by  the  Targumim  generall}^  in 
order  to  obviate  all  anthropomorphisms  in  reference 
to  Goil,  is  observed  with  special  care  in  the  Targum 
Onkelos,  which  employs  paraphrases  also  in  the 
poetic  sections  of  the  Pentateuch  and  in  many  other 
cases.  In  some  instances  the  original  paraphrase  is 
abbreviated  in  order  that  the  translation  may  not 
exceed  the  length  of  the  text  too  greatly;  conse- 
quently this  Targum  occasionally  fails  to  represent 
the  original,  as  is  evident  from  jjaraphrases  preserved 
in  their  entirety  in  the  Palestinian  Targum,  as  in 
the  case  of  Gen.  iv.  7.  10;  xlix.  3,  22;  Ex.  xiv.  15; 
Num.  xxiv.  4;  and  Deut.  xxix.  17.  An  example 
of  an  abbreviated  paraphrase  is  found  also  in  the 
Targum  Onkelos  to  Deut.  i.  44,  as  compared  with 
the  paraphrase  in  Sotah  48b  made  by  a Babylonian 
amora  of  the  third  century. 

2.  The  Palestinian  Targum  (Targum  Yerushalmi): 
A responsum  of  Hai  Gaon,  already  cited  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Targumim,  answers  the  question  con- 
cerning the  “Targum  of  the  Land  of  Israel  [Pales- 
tine] ” in  the  following  words:  “We  do  not  know 
who  composed  it,  nor  do  we  even  know  this  Tar- 
gum, of  which  we  have  heard  only  a few  jiassages. 
If  there  is  a tradition  among  them  [the  Palestinians] 
that  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  public  discourse 
since  the  days  of  the  ancient  sages  [here  follow  the 
names  of  Palestinian  amoraim  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries],  it  must  be  held  in  the  same  esteem  as 
our  Targum ; for  otherwise  they  woidd  not  have 
allowed  it.  But  if  it  is  less  ancient,  it  is  not  author- 
itative. It  is  very  improbable,  however,  in  our 
opinion,  that  it  is  of  later  origin  ” (comp.  “B.  E.  J.” 
xlii.  235).  The  following  statement  is  quoted  (“Kol 
Bo,”  § 37)  in  the  name  of  R.  Mcir  of  Rothenburg 
(13th  cent.)  with  reference  to  the  Targum ; “Strictly 
speaking,  we  should  recite  the  weekly  section  with 
the  Targum  Yerushalmi,  since  it  explains  the  He- 
brew text  in  fuller  detail  than  does  our  Targum  ; but 
we  do  not  ])ossess  it,  and  we  follow,  moreover,  the 
custom  of  the  Babylonians.”  Both  these  statements 
indicate  that  the  Palestinian  Targum  was  rarely 
found  in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  it 
Supposed  was  frequently  quoted  after  the  elev- 
Author-  enth  century  (see  Zunz,  “G.  V.”  pp. 
ship.  (SfSetseq.),  especially  in  the  “ ‘Aruk”  of 
Nathan  b.  Jehiel,  which  explains 
many  words  found  in  it.  Anot  her  Italian,  Mcnahem 
1).  Solomon,  took  the  term  “Yerushalmi”  (which 
must  be  interpreted  as  in  the  title  “Talmud  Yeru- 
shalmi ”)  literally,  and  quoted  the  Palestinian  Tar- 
gum with  the  prefatory  remark,  “ The  Jerusalemites 
translated,  ” or  “ The  Targum  of  the  People  of  the  Holy 
City.”  After  the  fourteenth  century  Jonathan  b. 
Uzziel,  author  of  the  Targum  to  the  Prophets,  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Palestinian 
Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  also,  the  first  to  ascribe 
this  work  to  him  being  Meuahem  Recanati  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  This  error  was 
probably  due  to  an  incorrect  analysis  of  the  abbre- 
viation '"n  (=“ Targum  Yerushalmi”),  ■which  was 
supposed  to  denote  “ Targum  Jonathan.”  The  state- 
ment in  the  Zohar  (i.  89a,  on  Gen.  xv.  1)  that 


Onkelos  translated  the  Torah,  and  Jonatlian  the 
Mikra,  does  not  mean,  as  Ginsburger  thinks 
(“Pseudo-Jonathan,”  p.  viii.),  that  according  to 
the  Zohar  Jonathan  translated  the  entire  Bible, 
and  thus  the  Pentateuch;  but  the  word  “Mikra” 
here  refers  to  the  Prophets  (see  “R.  E.  J.”  xxii.  40). 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  view,  first  advanced 
by  Recanati,  that  Jonathan  composed  also  a Tar- 
gum on  the  Pentateuch,  was  due  to  a misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  in  the  Zohar.  Azariah  dei 
Rossi,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  states 
(“Me’or  ‘Enaylm,”  ed.  Wilna,  p.  127)  that  he  saw 
two  manuscripts  of  the  Palestinian  Targum  -(vhich 
agreed  in  every  detail,  one  of  which  was  entitled 
“Targum  Yerushalmi”  and  the  other  “Targum 
Jonathan  b.  Uzziel.”  The  editio  juinceps  of  the 
complete  Palestinian  Targum  was  printed  from  the 
latter  (Venice,  1591),  thus  giving  currency  to  the 
erroneous  title. 

In  addition  to  the  complete  Palestinian  Targum 
(pseudo-Jonathan)  there  exist  fragments  of  the  Pal- 
estinian Targum  termed  “Targum  Yerushalmi”; 
but  of  these  fragments,  comprised  under  the  generic 
term  “ Fragment-Targum,”  only  those  were  until 
recently  known  which  were  first  published  in  Bom- 
berg’s  “ Biblia  Rabbinica  ” in  1518  on  the  basis  of 
Codex  Vaticanus  No.  440.  A few  years  ago,  how- 
ever, Ginsburger  edited  under  the  title  “Das  Frag- 
mententhargum  ” (Berlin,  1899)  a number  of  other 
fragments  from  manuscript  sources,  especially  from 
Codex  Parisiensis  No.  110,  as  well  as  the  quotations 
from  the  Targum  Yerushalmi  found  in  ancient  au- 
thors. This  work  rendered  a large  amount  of  ad- 
ditional material  available  for  the  criticism  of  the 
Palestinian  Targum,  even  though  a considerable  ad- 
vance had  already  been  made  by  Bassfreund  in  his 
“ Fragment(*n-Targum  zum  Pentateuch  ” (see  “]\Io- 
natsschrift,”  1896,  xL).  The  general  views  concern- 
ing the  Palestinian  Targum  and  its  relation  to  On- 
kelos  have  been  modified  but  slightly  by  these  new 
publications.  Although  the  relation  of  the  Targum 
Yerushalmi  to  Onkelos  has  already  been  discussed,  it 
ma)'  be  added  here  that  the  complete  Palestinian  Tar- 
gum, as  it  is  found  in  the  pseudo-Jonathan,  is  not 
earlier  than  the  seventh  century ; for  it  mentions 
Ayeshah  ( ‘A’ishah)  (or,  according  to  another  reading, 
Khadija  [Hadijah])  and  Fatima, the  wife  and  daughter 
of  Mohammed,  as  wives  of  Ishmael,  who  was  regard- 
ed asMohammed’s  ancestor.  It  originated,  moreover, 
at  a period  when  the  Targum  Onkelos  was  exercising 
its  influence  on  the  Occident;  for  the  redactor  of  the 
Palestinian  Targum  in  this  form  combined  many 
passages  of  the  two  translations  as  they  now  exist 
in  the  Targum  Yerushalmi  and  the  Targum  Onke- 
los (see  “Z.  D.  Iff.  G.”  xxviii.  69  et  seq.),  besides  re- 
vealing his  dependence  on  the  Onkelos  in  other  re- 
spects as  well.  The  fragments  of  the  Targum 
Yerushalmi  are  not  all  contemporaneous;  and  many 
passages  contain  several  versions  of  the  same  verses, 
while  certain  .sections  are  designated  as  additions 
(“  tosefta  ”).  The  text  of  the  majority 
Relation  to  of  the  fragments  is  older  than  the 
Onkelos.  pseudo-Jonathan  ; and  these  remnants, 
which  frequently  consist  of  a single 
word  only  or  of  a portion  of  a verse,  have  been  fused 
according  to  a principle  which  can  no  longer  be 
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recognized ; but  they  ma}’  liave  consisted  in  part 
of  glosses  -wrilteu  by  some  copyist  on  the  margin 
of  tlie  Onkelos,  although  without  system  and 
thus  witliout  completeness.  Many  of  these  frag- 
ments, especially  the  haggadic  paraphrases,  agree 
with  the  pseudo-Jonathan,  which  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  older  than  some  of  them.  In  like 
manner,  haggadic  additions  w'cre  made  in  later  cen- 
turies to  the  text  of  the  Targum,  so  that  an  African 
manuscript  of  the  year  1487  alludes  to  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  Early  in 
the  twelfth  century  Judah  ben  Barzillai  wrote  as 
follows  with  regard  to  these  additions;  “The  Pales- 
tinian Targum  contains  haggadic  sayings  added  by 
those  who  led  in  prayer  and  who  also  read  the  Tar- 
gum, insisting  that  these  sayings  be  recited  in  the 
synagogue  as  interpretations  of  the  text  of  the 
Bible.”  Despite  the  numerous  additions  to  the 
Palestinian  Targum,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  fragments  are  of  later  date 
than  Onkelos,  both  pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  frag- 
ments contain  much  that  has  survived  from  a very 
early  period;  indeed,  the  nucleus  of  the  Palestinian 
Targum  is  older  than  the  Babylonian,  which  was 
redacted  from  it. 

Targum  to  the  Prophets ; 1.  The  Official  Tar- 
gum to  the  Prophets  : Like  the  Targum  Onkelos  to 
the  Pentateuch  the  Targum  to  the  Books  of  the 
Prophets  gained  general  recognition  in  Bab\'lonia  in 
the  third  century ; and  from  the  Babylonian  acade- 
mies it  was  carried  throughout  the  Diaspora.  It 
originated,  however,  in  Palestine,  and 
Targum  was  then  adapted  to  the  vernacular  of 
Jonathan.  Babylonia;  so  that  it  contains  the  same 
linguistic  peculiarities  as  the  Targum 
Onkelos,  including  sporadic  instances  of  Persian 
words  (e.y.,  “enderun,”  Judges  xv.  1,  xvi.  12;  Joel 
ii.  16;  “daStaka  ” = “dastah,”  Judges  iii.  22).  In 
cases  where  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  texts 
differ,  this  Targum  follows  the  latter  (“  madinha’e  ” ; 
see  Piusker,  “Einleitung  in  die  Babyloni.sche  Punk- 
tuation,”  p.  124).  It  originated,  like  the  Targum  to 
the  Pentateuch,  in  the  reading,  during  the  service, 
of  a translation  from  the  Prophets,  together  with 
the  weekly  lesson.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  that  the  Targum  accepted  in 
Babylonia  was  Palestinian  in  origin;  and  atannaitic 
tradition  is  quoted  in  the  passage  already  cited  from 
Megillah  (3a),  which  declares  that  the  Targum  to  the 
Prophets  was  composed  by  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel 
“from  the  mouths  of  Ilaggai,  Zechariah,  and  IMala- 
chi,”  thus  implying  that  it  was  based  on  traditions 
‘ derived  from  the  last  prophets.  The  additional 
statements  that  on  this  account  the  entire  land  of 
Israel  was  shaken  and  that  a voice  from  heaven 
1 cried;  “Who  hath  revealed  my  secrets  to  the  chil- 
I dren  of  men?”  are  simply  legendary  reflections  of 
I the  novelty  of  Jonathan’s  undertaking,  and  of  the 
1 disapprobation  which  it  evoked.  The  story  adds 
I that  Jonathan  wished  to  translate  the  Hagiographa 
; also,  but  that  a heavenly  voice  bade  him  desist. 
The  Targum  to  Job,  which,  as  already  noted,  was 
withdrawn  from  circulation  by  Gamaliel  I.,  may 
have  represented  the  result  of  his  attempts  to  trans- 
late the  Hagiographa  (see  Bacher,  “ Ag.  Tan.”  i.  23 
et  serj.;  2d  ed.,  pp.  20  et  seq.).  Jonathan  b.  Uz- 


ziel is  named  as  Ilillel’s  most  prominent  pupil 
(comp.  Jew.  Encyc.  vi.  399,  s.r.  Hillel);  and  the 
reference  to  his  Targum  is  at  all  events  of  historical 
value,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  controvert  the 
assumption  that  it  served  as  the  foundation  for  the 
present  Targum  to  the  Prophets.  It  was  thoroughly 
revised,  however,  before  it  was  redacted  in  Baby- 
lonia. In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  it  is  quoted  with 
especial  frequency  by  Joseph,  head  of  the  Academy 
of  Pumbedita  (see  Bacher,  “Ag.  Bab.  Amor.”  p. 
103),  who  says,  with  reference  to  two  Biblical  jias- 
sages(Isa.  viii.  GandZeeh.  xii.  11):  “If  there  were  no 
Targum  to  it  we  should  not  know  the  meaning  of 
these  verses  ” (Sanh.  94b ; IVI.  K.  28b ; Meg.  3a).  This 
shows  that  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  the  Targum  to  the  Pro[)hets  was  recog- 
nized as  of  ancient  authority.  Hai  Gaon  apparently 
regarded  Joseph  as  its  author,  since  he  cited  jia.s.sages 
from  it  with  the  words  “Rab  Joseph  has  trans- 
lated” (commentary  on  Tohorot,  quoted  in  the 
“ ‘Aruk”  ; see  Kohut,  “ Aruch  Completum,”  ii.  293a, 
308a).  As  a whole,  this  Targum  resembles  that  of 
Onkelos,  although  it  does  not  follow  the  Hebrew 
text  so  closel}',  and  paraphrases  more  freely,  in  har- 
mony with  the  text  of  the  prophetic  books.  The 
Targum  to  the  Prophets  is  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  a single  redaction. 

2.  A Palestinian  Targum  (Targum  Yerushalmi) ; 
This  Targum  to  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Bible 
is  frequently  cited  by  early  authors,  especially  by 
Rashi  and  David  Kimhi.  The  Codex  Reuchlinianus, 
written  in  1105 (cd.  Lagarde,  “Prophette  Chaldaice,” 
1872),  contains  eighty  extracts  from 

Targum  the  Targum  Yerushalmi,  in  addition 
Yeru-  to  many  variants  given  in  the  margin 

shalmi.  under  different  designations,  many  of 
them  with  the  note  that  they  were 
taken  from  “another  copy  ” of  the  Targum.  Lin- 
guistically they  are  Palestinian  in  origin.  Most  of 
the  quotations  given  in  the  Targum  Yerushalmi  are 
haggadic  additions,  frequently  traceable  to  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  so  that  this  Palestinian  I'argum 
to  the  Prophets  belongs  to  a later  period,  when  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  had  begun  to  exert  an  inlluence 
upon  Palestinian  literature.  The  relation  of  the 
variants  of  this  Targum  to  the  Babylonian  Targum 
to  the  Prophets  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  fragments  of  tlie  Palestinian  Tai'gum  to  the 
Onkelos;  and  they  show  the  changes  to  which  the 
targumic  text  was  subjected  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries, and  which  are  shown  also  both  by  the  earliest 
editions  of  the  Targum  to  the  Prophets  and  by  their 
relation  to  the  text  of  the  Codex  Reuchlinianus. 
This  question  is  discussed  in  detail  by  Bacher, 
“ Kritische  Untersuchungen  zum  Prophetentargum  ” 
(“Z.  D.  IM.  G.”  XX viii.  1-58).  Additions  (“  tosefta  ”) 
to  the  Targum  to  the  Prophets,  similar  in  most 
cases  to  those  in  the  I'argum  Yerushalmi,  are  also 
cited,  especially  by  David  Kimhi.  The  chief  extant 
portion  of  this  Palestinian  Targum  is  the  translation 
of  the  haftarot  (see  Zunz,  “G.  V.”  pp.  79,  412). 

Targum  to  the  Hagiographa : The  Babylo- 
nian Targumim  to  the  Pentateuch  and  that  to  the 
Prophets  were  the  only  ones  which  enjoyed  official 
recognition  ; so  that  even  in  Babylonia  there  was  no 
authorized  Targum  to  the  Hagiographa,  since  this 
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portion  of  the  Bible  furnislied  no  sidrot  for  public 
worship.  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  legend,  al- 
ready noted,  that  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  was  forbidden 
to  translate  the  Hagiographa.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  extant  Targumlm  on  the  hagiographic  books; 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  Palestinian  in  origin, 
although  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  its  language 
influenced  the  Targumim  on  the  Five  Megillot. 

1.  To  the  Psalms  and  to  Job  : These  Targumim 
form  a separate  group,  and,  in  view  of  their  entire 
agreement  in  diction,  hermeneutics,  and  use  of 
the  Haggadah,  may  have  a common  origin.  In 
no  other  Targum,  excepting  the  Targum  Sheui  to 
Esther,  does  ay/EloQ,  the  Greek  word  for  “angel,” 
occur.  In  rendering  Ps.  xviii.,  the  Targum  to 

P.salms  avails  itself  of  the  Targum  to 
A Separate  II  Sam.  xxii.,  although  it  does  not 

Group.  re]U'oduce  the  linguistic  i)eculiarities 

found  in  the  Bab3donian  recension  of 
the  latter.  The  Targum  to  Psalms  contains  an  in- 
teresting dramatization  of  Ps.  xci.,  cxviii,  and 
cxxxvii.,  while  both  in  it  and  in  the  Targum  to  Job 
the  two  constant  themes  are  the  law  of  God  and  its 
studj^  and  the  future  life  and  its  retribution.  In 
Ps.  cviii.  12  the  parallel  construction  in  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  verse  is  interpreted  in  such  a waj'  as  to 
mention  Borne  and  Constantinople  as  the  two  capi- 
tals of  the  Roman  empire,  thus  indicating  that  the 
work  was  composed  before  the  fall  of  Rome  in  476. 
The  Targum  to  Job  iv.  10  (where  is  read  instead 

of  also  seems  to  allude  to  the  division  of  the 
empire;  and  this  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the 
presence  of  a Greek  and  a Latin  word  in  the  Tar- 
gum to  .lob,  whicb  in  all  cases  renders  “nagid”  or 
“ nadib  ” by  apx(^v  (on  this  word  as  an  oflicial  title  in 
the  Jewish  communities,  see  Schlirer,  “Gesch.”ii. 
518),  and  translates  “hanef”  by  “delator,”  a term 
which  was  applied  in  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
vilest  class  of  informers.  Characteristic  of  both 
these  Targumim  is  the  fact  that  the}"  contain  more 
val  iants  from  the  Ma.soretic  text  in  vowel-points  and 
even  in  consonants  than  any  othei'  Targum,  about 
fifty  of  them  occurring  in  the  Targum  to  Psalms,  and 
almost  as  many  being  found  in  the  Targum  to  Job, 
desiiite  its  relative  brevity.  A number  of  these 
variants  occur  also  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the 
Peshitta,  thus  affording  a confirmation  of  the  early 
date  of  composition  assigned  to  the  two  Targumim. 
Both  of  these  contain,  moreover,  a number  of  vari- 
ants, fifty  verses  of  Job  having  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  translations,  of  which  the  second  is  the  orig- 
inal, while  the  later  reading  is  put  first  (for  a con- 
firmation of  the  statements  in  “ Itlonatsschrift,”  xx. 
218,  see  Perles,  ib.  vii.  147,  and  “ R.  E.  ,I.”xxi.  122). 
The  Targum  to  Psalms,  like  that  to  Job,  is  quoted 
by  Nahmanides  under  the  title  “Targum  Yeru- 
shalmi  ” (Zunz,  “ G.  V.”  p.  80). 

2.  To  Proverbs  : This  Targum  differs  from  all 
other  Jiulaio-Aramaic  translations  of  the  Bible  in 
that  it  shows  Syriac  characteristics,  and  also  agrees 
in  other  respects  with  the  Peshitta,  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  Geiger  (“ Nachgelasscnc  Schriften,”  iv. 
112),  one-half  of  it  corresponds  word  for  word. 
This  Targum  contains  scarcely  any  haggadic  para- 
phrases. It  may  be  assumed  cither  that  its  author 


used  or,  leather,  revised  the  Peshitta,  or,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  probability,  fhat  the  Targum 
to  Proverbs  was  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
the  Peshitta  of  that  book,  the  Syriac  version  itself 
being  based  on  a translation  originally  intended  for 
Jews  who  spoke  the  Syriac  dialect.  This  Targum 
also  is  quoted  in  the  ‘“Aruk”  and  by  Nahmanides 
as  “Targum  Yerushaltni”  (Zunz,  l.c.). 

3.  To  the  Five  Megillot : These  Targumim  are  alike 
in  so  far  as  all  of  them  ai'e  essentially  detailed  hag- 
gadic paraphi’ases.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  Targum  to  Canticles,  in  which  the  book  is  in- 
terpreted as  an  allegory  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  Israel  and  of  the  history  of  Israel.  In  the 
“ ‘Aruk,”  the  first  work  to  cite  these  Targumim,  the 
Targum  to  Canticles  is  once  {s.v.  N'D^S)  called 
“Targum  Yerushalmi”;  and  Rashi  applies  the  same 
name  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Dent.  iii.  4)  to  the  second  Tar- 
gum on  Esther,  the  so-called  “Targum  Sheni,” 
which  may  be  termed,  in  view  of  its  length,  and 
of  the  fact  that  it  betrays  eastern  Aramaic  influences 
in  its  diction,  an  Aramaic  midrash  on  Esther.  This 
last-named  work,  which  is  quoted  as  early  as  the  Mas- 
sek.  Soferiin  (xiii.  6),  has  proved  extremely  popidar. 
The  Book  of  Esther  is  the  only  one  of  the  hagio- 
graphic books  whicb  has  a Targum  noticed  by  the 
Halakah,  rules  for  its  reading  having  been  formu- 
lated as  early  as  the  tannaitic  period.  The  other 
“scrolls,”  however,  were  also  used  to  a certain  extent 
in  the  liturgy,  being  read  on  festivals  and  on  the 
Ninth  of  Ab,  which  fact  explains  the  discursiveness 
of  their  Targumim. 

4.  To  Chronicles  : This  Targum  follows  the  Pales- 
tinian Targumim  both  in  language  and  in  its  hag- 
gadic paraphrases,  although  it  shows  the  influence 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  also.  It  remained  almost 
wholly  unknown,  however,  not  being  cited  even 
in  the  ‘“Aruk,”  nor  included  in  the  first  editions, 
of  the  Targumim.  It  was  first  published  in  1680 
(and  1683)  by  M.  F.  Beck  from  an  Erfurt  codex  of 
1343;  and  it  was  again  edited,  by  D.  Wilkins  in 
1715,  on  the  basis  of  a Cambridge  manuscript  of 
1347,  this  edition  containing  a later  revision  of  the 
targumic  text. 

Among  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Esther  the 
“Halom  !Mordekai  ” (Dream  of  jMordecai)  has  been 
preserved  in  a Targum  which  is  designated  in  a 
manuscript  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Targum 
to  the  Hagiographa.  This  pa.s.sage,  divided  into 
fifty-one  verses  in  Biblical  fashion,  has 
Apocryphal  been  printed  in  Lagarde’s  edition  of 
Additions  the  Targumim  (“  Hagiographa  Chal- 
to  Esther,  daice,”  pp.  352-365)  and  in  Merx’s 
“ Chrestomathia  Targumica,”  pp.  154- 
164  (see  Bacher  in  “ ^Monatsschrift,”  1869,  xviii. 
543  et  seq.).  On  the  Targum  to  the  Book  of  Tobit, 
known  to  Jerome,  and  preserved  in  a recension 
published  by  A.  Neubauer  (“ The  Book  of  Tobit,” 
Oxford,  1878),  see  Dalman,  “Grammatik  des  Ji'i- 
disch-Palastinensi.schen  Aramaiscb,”  pp.  27-29).  It 
is  probable,  moreover,  that  a complete  Aramaic 
translation  of  Ben  Sira  once  existed  {ib.  p.  29). 

The  view  prevailed  at  an  early  time  that  the 
amora  .Joseph  b.  Hama,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Targumim  to  the 
Rrophets,  was  the  author  of  the  Targumim  to  the 
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Hilgiographa.  In  tlie  Masseket  Soferini  (Z.f.)  a qno- 
tation  from  the  -Targum  Sheni  to  Esth.  iii,  1 is  in- 
•troduced  by  the  words  “Tirgem  Ilab  Yosef”  (Rab 
Joseph  has  translated);  and  a manuscript  of  1288, 
in  the.  municipal  library  of  Breslau,  appends  to  the 
‘‘  Dream  of  Mordecai  ” the  statement : “ This  is  the 
end  of  the  book  of  the  Targumon  the  Ilagiographa, 
translated  by  Rab  Joseph.”  The  manuscrij)t  from 
which  the  copyist  of  the  Breslau  codex  took  the 
“Dream  of  jMordecai,”  together  with  this  colophon, 
included  therefore  all  the  Targumim  to  the  Ilagi- 
ographa, excepting  that  to  Chronicles,  the  one  to 
Esther  standing  last  (see  “ Itlonatsschrift.”  xviii.  343). 
In  his  commentary  on  Ex.  xv.  2 and  Lev.  xx.  17, 
moi-eover,  Samuel  ben  Mei'r,  writing  in  the  twelfth 
ccntuiy,  (pioted  targumic  passages  on  Job  and 
Proverbs  in  the  name  of  R.  Joseph.  The  belief 
that  Joseph  was  the  translator  of  the  Ilagiographa 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  phrase  frequently  found 
in  the  Talmud,  “as  Rab  Joseph  has  translated,” 
was  referred  to  the  Targum  to  the  Ilagiographa,  al- 
though it  occurred  only  in  passages  from  the  Proph- 
ets and,  according  to  one  reading  (Sotah  48b),  in  a 
single  passage  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Palestinian 
characteristics  of  the  hagiographic  Targumim,  and 
th.e  fact  that  the  translations  of  the  several  books 
are  differentiated  according  to  the  grouping  noted 
above,  prove'  that  the  view  is  historically  baseless. 
The  Tosafot  (to  Shab.  115a,  below),  since  the.v  as- 
cribed a tannaitic  origin  to  the  Targum  to  the 
Hagiographa  (comp.  Tos.  to  Meg.  21b),  naturally 
refused  to  accept  the  theory  of  Josei)h’s  authorship. 
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ItW,  241-252,  3,52-365,  3911-405;  M.  Neumark,  Lcxikaiische 
Untersuchungen  zur  Sprache  dcs  Jcrusalcmischen  Penta- 
teuch-Targum,  Berlin,  1905. 

On  the  Targum  to  the  Prophets  : Z.  Frankel.  Zu  dem  Tar- 
gum der  Proithcten,  liTesiau,  W,!;  H.  S.  U‘\y.  Targum  to 
IsaUdi  i..  U'dh  Commentary,  London,  1889:  Cornill.  Das 
Targum  zudciiProphctcn,  i.,  inStade’s  Zeitschrift.  vii,  731- 
707 ; idem.  Das  Buch  dcs  Propheten  Ezcchiel,  18so,  pj).  110- 
130;  H.  Weiss,  Die  Peschitha  zu  Deutero-Jesaja  und  Dir 
t'erhdltniss  zum  . . . Targum.  Halle.  1893;  M.  Sebiik 
(Schiinberger),  Dir  Syrische.  Uehersetzung  der  Zu'iilf  Klei- 
ncii  Propheten  und  Dir  Vcrhdltniss  zum  . . . Targum, 
Breslau,  1887. 

On  the  Targum  to  the  Hagiographa:  W.  Bacher,  Das  Tar- 
gum zu  den  Psalmcn,  in  ilonulsschrift,  1872,  xxi.  408  416, 
462-073;  idem.  Das  Targum  zu  Dioh,  ib.  1,h71,  xx.  208-223, 
28;5  ct  seep;  S.  .Maybaum,  Ucher  die  Sprache  des  Tat  gum 
zu  den  Siiritchen  und  Dessen  Vcrhdltniss  zum  Syrer,  in 
Merx’s  ^IrcZiir,  ii.  06  93;  T.  Niildeke,  Das  Targum  zu  den 
Siirilchen,  ib.  pj).  240-249;  H.  .Pinkusz,  Die  Syrischc  Urher- 
setzung  der  Proverhien  . . . und  Dir  Vcrhilltnisszum  Tar- 
gum, in  Stade’s  Zeitschrift,  1894,  xiv.  05-141,  101-162; 
Abelesz,  Die  Syri.schc  Uehersetzung  der  Ktagclicder  und 
Ihr  Verhilllniss  zum  Targum,  Giessen,  I8‘,)0:  A.  Weiss,  De 
Lihri  Joh  Paraphrasi  Chaldaica,  Breslau,  1873;  A.  Posner, 
Das  Targum  Risrhon  zu  dcni  Bihlischrn  Buche  Esther, 
ib.  1890  ; S.GeIbhaus,  Das  Targum  Sheni  zum  Buche  Esther, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1893;  .1.  Ueis,  Das  Targiim'Sheni  zu 
dem  Buche  Esther,  in  Monatsschrift,  1870,  xxv.:  1881,  xxx.; 
P.  Cassci.Zircites  Targum  zum  Buche  Esther,  Leipsic,  18,85; 
M.  Rosenberg  and  K.  Koliler,  Das  Targum  zur  Chronik,  in 
Geiger’s ,/ lid.  Zeit.  1870,  viii.  72-80,  13.5-103,  203-278. 

Hebrew  works  on  the  Targum  : the  commentaries  Patshe- 
gen  of  the  thirteenth  century,  printed  in  the  Wilna  edition  of 
the  Pentateu'ch,  1874  ; N.  Adler,  Netinah  la-Gcr,  in  the  same 
edition  ; S.  B.  Scheftel,  Bi'ure  Onkclos.eii.  I.  Perles.  Munich, 
1888:  Abraham  ben  Elijah  of  Wilna,  Targum  Ahraham,  Je- 
rusalem, 1890.  Other  Hebrew  works:  Isaiah  Berlin,  Mine 
Targima,  liresiuu.  1831:  Wilna,  18:16;  H.  Chajes,  Imre  Bi- 
uah,  Zolkiev,  1849;  B.  Berkowitz,  'Otch  Or,  Wilna,  1843; 
idem.  Lchem  U'c-Simlah.  ib.  18.50  ; idem,  Ihdifot  u-Scmalot, 
ib.  1874;  idem,  Ahne  Ziyyon.  ib.  1877  ; J.  Reifmann,  Sedeti 
Aram,  Berlin,  1875;  idem,  Ma'aniar  Darke  ha-Targiimim, 
St.  Petersl)urg,  1891. 

W.  R. 

TARNOPOL  : Town  of  (‘iistern  Galiciti,  Aus- 
tria; situated  on  the  Seretli.  It  was  founded  in  1.540 
b}’’  the  Polish  hetman  Johann  Tarnowski.  Polish 
Jews  were  at  once  admitted,  and  soon  formed  a ma- 
jority of  the  ]iopulation;  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  there  were  JOO  Jewish  families 
in  the  city.  Among  the  towns  destroyed  hy 
CinriELNiCKi  during  his  march  of  devastation  from 
ZIoczow  through  Galicia  was  Tarnopol,  the  large 
Jewish  population  of  which  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade.  Shortly  afterward,  however,  when  the  Cos- 
sacks had  been  subdued  hy  John  Casimir  IL,  of 
Poland,  the  town  be.gan  to  prosper  anew,  and  its 
Jewish  population  exceeded  all  previous  figures. 
It  may  be  noted  that  Hasidism  at  this  time  domi- 
nated the  community,  which  opposed  any  introduc- 
tion of  Western  culture.  During  the  troulilous  times 
in  the  latter  jiart  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  city 
was  stormed  (1770)  by  the  adherents  of  the  Confed- 
eracy of  Rai-,  who  massacred  many  of  its  inhab- 
itants, esiiecially  the  .Tews. 

After  tlie  second  jiartition  of  Poland,  Tarnopol 
came  under  Austrian  domination  ; and  Josc]ili  Perl 
was  able  to  continue  his  elTorts  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  there,  which  he  had  begun  under 
Russian  rule.  In  1813  he  established  a Jewish 
school  which  had  for  its  chief  object  the  insti-uetion 
of  Jewish  youth  in  German  as  well  as  in  Hebrew 
and  various  otlicr  branches.  The  controversy  be- 
tween the  Hasidim  and  the  Maskilim  which  this 
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school  caused  resulted  four  years  later  in  a victory 
for  the  latter,  whereupon  the  institution  received 
official  recognition  and  was  placed  under  communal 
control.  Since  1863  the  school  policy  has  gradually 
been  modified  by  Polish  influences,  and  veiy  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  instruction  in  German. 
The  Tempel  fiir  Gere  gel  ten  Gottesdienst,  opened 
by  Perl  in  1819,  also  caused  dissensions  within  the 
community,  and  its  rabbi,  S.  J.  Ilapoport,  was  forced 
to  withdraw.  This  dispute  also  was  eventually 
settled  in  favor  of  the  Maskilim.  The  present  (1905) 
rabbi  of  the  Tempel  is  Dr.  Taubeles,  who  officiates 
also  as  a teacher  of  religion  in  the  local  gymnasium. 
The  Jewish-  community  is  still  growing,  and  at 
present  numbers  14,000  in  a total  population  of 
30,415.  The  Jews  are  engaged  principally  in  an 
active  import  and  e.xport  trade  with  Eussia  through 
the  border  city  of  Podwoloczyska. 

Bibliography  : AlUj.  Zrit.  des  Jud.  1830,  iii.  606 ; A.  Bresler, 

Jiiseph  Pfi'l,  Warsaw,  187!),  ; Orgelhrandt,  in  Eiicn- 

hlapcdja  Puivazecliiia,  xiv.  409;  J.  H.  Gurland,  Lc-Kitrot 

lia-Gezcrot,  p.  '£1,  (tdessa,  1893;  Meiicrs  Konvernaiions- 

Lcxikon. 

•T.  S.  O. 

TARNOW : Town  of  Austrian  Galicia.  An 
organized  comnumity  c.xisted  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Jews  were,  for  the 
most  part,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  of 
Tarnow,  the  city  being  the  hereditary  possession  of 
the  latter.  In  1637  Ladislaus  Domiuik  granted  the 
Jews  a privilege  placing  them  underthe  jurisdiction 
of  the  castle,  assuring  them  of  protection,  and  per- 
mitting them  to  engage  in  commerce  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  citizens.  In  1654,  however,  popular 
jealousy,  cnmbincd  with  the  intrigues  of  the  magis- 
tracy, secured  the  abrogation  of  this  privilege;  but 
when  the  town  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin 
in  1670  by  the  plague,  conflagrations,  and  attacks 
of  the  Swedes,  Alexander  Jaiuisz,  its  overlord,  was 
forced  to  restore  the  privilege  to  the  Jews  in  the 
interest  of  the  town.  This  privilege  was  confirmed 
by  INIichael  Eadziwill  in  the  same  year,  by  Stanislaus 
Koniecepolski  in  1676,  and  by  Katarina  Eadziwill  in 
1681  and  1684. 

In  1670  Janusz  succeeded  in  elfecting  the  follow- 
ing agreement  between  the  Jewish  inhabitants  and 
the  magistrate  and  the  gilds;  (1)  the  Jews  should  pay 
30  per  cent  of  all  municipal  taxes;  (3)  they  should 
purchase  goods  only  from  the  gilds  within  the 
town,  except  at  the  annual  and  weekly  fairs;  (3) 
they  should  surrender  to  the  gilds  a certain  percent- 
age of  all  goods  purchased  in  the  markets  for  retail 
purposes. 

When  misfortune  on  misfortune  had  reduced  Tar- 
now  to  ruins  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  its  re- 
vival was  due  to  the  Jews,  who  paid,  in  accordance 
with  a decree  of  Paul,  Prince  Sanguszko,  then  the 
lord  of  Tarnow,  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  taxes  of 
the  municipality  (1730),  receiving  in  return  certain 
commercial  privileges.  Scarcely  had  the  town  been 
reestablished  by  these  measures  when  the  citizens, 
and  even  more  eagerly  the  Christian  gilds,  resumed 
their  attacks  upon  the  Jews  and  the  Jewish  gilds, 
which  had  been  organized  about  that  time.  This 
crusade  was  headed  by  the  clergj’,  who  insisted  on 
Jewish  isolation,  although  the}'  maintained  profita- 
ble business  relations  with  the  synagogue  of  Tarnow. 


In  1765  the  community  of  Tarnow  numbered  2,325 
persons,  but  it  ceased  to  exist  after  the  first  partition 
of  Poland  (1772k 

s.  I,  Sc. 

TARRAGONA  (njIDIO,  nJIJIO) : Capital  of 
the  province  of  Tarragona,  Spain;  the  ancient  Tar- 
raco.  It  was  called  the  “City  of  the  Jews”  by 
Edrisi  (ed.  Conde,  p.  64),  and  contained  a commu- 
nity at  an  early  date,  as  is  shown  by  Jewish  coins 
discovered  in  the  course  of  excavations  there  some 
decades  ago  (Ilelfferich,  “Der  Westgothische  Arl- 
anismus,”p.  68,  Berlin,  1860).  The  Jews’ quarter  was 
in  the  street  now  known  as  Plaza  de  las  Monjas  de 
la  Ensenauza;  and  their  cemetery  was  near  the  Plaza 
del  Milagro.  When  the  Count  of  Barcelona  won 
Catalonia  from  the  Moors,  lie  granted  rights  and 
privileges  to  the  Jews  of  Tarragona,  whose  ghetto 
contained  ninety-five  houses  in  1239.  They  elected 
their  own  administrators,  and  engaged  in  commerce, 
industry,  and  brokerage,  their  circumstances  and 
their  taxes  being  similar  to  those  of  their  coreligion- 
ists at  Barcelona  and  other  Catalonian  cities.  In 
1322  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  confiscated  the 
pro})crty  of  the  Jews  of  the  city,  and  in  1348  almost 
300  Jews  were  killed  at  Tarragona  and  the  neigh- 
boring Solsona,  while  in  1391  the  community  suf- 
fered the  same  fate  as  that  of  Barcelona,  many  of  its 
members  being  slain.  Even  after  this  Tarragona 
was  the  residence  of  a number  of  Jews,  who  were 
noted  for  their  jnety.  Isaac  Arama  officiated  for 
some  time  as  rabbi  there ; and  a certain  D.  Benjamin 
was  city  physician.  Two  tombstones  with  Hebrew 
inscriptions,  dating  from  the  years  1300  and  1302, 
have  recently  been  found  at  Tarragona:  one  (1| 
meters  wide  and  43  centimeters  high)  marks  the 
grave  of  Hayyim  b.  Isaac,  who  died  in  the  month  of 
Nisan,  1300;  and  the  other  commemorates  Hananiah 
b.  Simeon  perhaps  Alrabi. 

Tarragona  must  not  be  confounded  with  Tara- 
zona  in  Aragon,  where  the  philosopher  and  apolo- 
gist Shem-Tob  ben  Isaac  ibn  Shaprut  lived  for  a 
time,  and  where  there  was  a small  but  wealthy  com- 
munity, which  paid  a poll-tax  of  145  “sueldos 
jaqueses”  in  1282,  and  one  of  200  “sueldos”  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Bibliography  : Solomon  lien  Adret,  Ee/tpomta.  Nos.  391,  4.53, 
1334 ; Isaac  ben  Sheshet,  Ke.s'poasa,  Nos.  310,  336,  .515  ; Rios, 
Hist.  i.  345  ct  seep;  ii.  U,  897;  iii.  339;  Joseph  ha-Kohen, 
"JSmek  tta-Balea,  p.  66  (where  njiDia  should  he  read  instead 
of  ; see  Wiener’s  German  translation,  pp.  33,  185); 

R.  E.  J.  xiii.  341;  Botetln  Acad.  Hist,  xliii.  460  ct  .scq.; 
Fidel  Fita,  La  Esparia  Hehrea,  i.  175. 
o.  M.  K. 


TARRASCH,  SIEGBERT  : German  physician 
and  chess-master;  born  at  Breslau  March  5,  1862; 
studied  medicine  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Halle, 
and  Nuremberg,  in  which  last-named  city  he  en- 
gaged in  practise  as  a physician.  Tarraisch  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  modern  chess-players, 
as  the  following  list  shows.  In  the  tournaments  at 
IManchester,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic  he  lost  but  a sin- 
gle game. 


1884.  Nuremberg,  first  prize. 

1885.  Hamburg,  tied  lor  sec- 

ond prize. 

1887.  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
divided  fifth  and  sixth 
prizes. 


1889.  Breslau,  first  prize. 

1890.  Manchester,  first  prize. 

1893.  Dresden,  first  prize. 

1894.  Leipsic.  first  prize. 

1895.  Hastings,  fourth  prize. 

1896.  Nuremberg,  fourth  prize. 
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189S.  Vienna,  Hrst  prize. 

19112.  Monte  Carlo,  sixth  prize. 
19013.  Monte  Carlo,  first  prize. 


1905.  Osteud,  divided  second 
and  third  prizes  with 
Janowski. 


In  1893  he  played  a drawn  match  with  Tchigorin, 
9 games  all,  4 being  drawn.  In  1905,  at  Nuremberg, 
he  played  with  Marshall  a match  of  eight  games 
up  (draws  not  counted)  in  which  the  American 
player  won  onlj^  one  game. 

Tarrasch  is  an  able  writer  on  chess;  and  his  anno- 
tations of  games  evince  great  analytical  power.  For 
some  time  he  was  joint  editor  with  Gottschall  of  the 
“Schachzeitung.”  lie  has  published  “Dreihundert 
Schachpartieen  Gespielt  uud  Erlautert  ” (Leipsic, 
1894). 

Bibliographv  : Meyers  KonveTsations-Lerikon  ; C.  T.  Blau- 

.shard.  Examples  of  Chess  Master-Play,  2d  series,  London, 

I. S94. 

S.  A.  P. 

TARREGA;  City  of  Catalonia.  Jews  were 
among  its  inhabitants  when  the  counts  of  Barcelona 
took  Catalonia  from  the  Moors.  They  enjoyed  cer- 
tain privileges,  which  were  confirmed  in  1332  and 
later.  At  the  special  request  of  the  king  the  com- 
munity was  permitted  in  1346  to  build  a new  syna- 
gogue 80  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  CO  feet  high  ; 
also  a school.  On  this  occasion  Pedro  Montell, 
vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Vich,  assured  the  Jews  that, 
in  conformity  with  canonical  law,  their  cemeteries 
should  not  be  de.secrated,  nor  the}^  themselves  dis- 
turbed on  their  holy  daj’s;  further  that  any  one 
found  guilty  of  acting  contrary  to  this  assfirance 
would  be  strictly  punished.  Three  j’ears  later,  on 
the  Ninth  of  Ab  (July  26),  the  citizens  of  Tarrega 
attacked  the  Jews,  killing  more  than  300,  throwing 
their  bodies  into  a pit,  and  plundering  their  hou.scs. 
The  survivors,  robbed  of  all  their  possessions,  fled, 
and  remained  hidden  until  the  danger  had  passed. 

Many  Jews  of  Tarrega  were  killed  during  the  per- 
secutionsof  1391;  but  a small  community  continued 
to  dwell  in  the  town,  and  it  sent  delegates  to  tlie 
funeral  services  held  for  King  James  at  Ceuveua. 
In  the  civil  -war  of  1462  some  Jews  of  Tarrega  and 
Cervera  were  killed  and  their  possessions  confiscated. 

Bini.TOGRAPHY : Rios,  Hist.  ii.  162  et  seg.;  Jacobs,  Som'ces,  Nos. 

1001,  1189;  Joseph  ha-Kohen,  'Emek  ha-Baka,  p.  66. 

J.  ■ M.  K. 

TARSHISH  : In  the  genealogical  table  of  the 

Noacliida;,  Tarshish  is  given  as  the  second  son  of 
Javan  and  is  followed  byKittimand  Dodanim  (Gen. 
X.  4;  I Ohron.  i.  7).  As  with  all  these  names,  Tar- 
shish denotes  a country ; in  several  instances,  indeed, 
it  is  mentioned  as  a maritime  country  lying  in  the 
remotest  region  of  the  earth.  Thus,  Jonah  flees  to 
Tarshish  from  the  presence  of  Yiiwii  (Jonah  i.  3,  iv. 
2).  With  Pul,  Tubal,  and  Javan,  it  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  remote  places  that  have  not  heard  of 
Ynwn  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  comp.  lx.  9;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10;  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  13).  Any  large  vessel  capable  of  making  a 
long  sea-voyage  was  styled  a “ship  of  Tarshish,” 
though  this  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  vessel 
sailed  either  to  or  from  Tarshish  (Ps.  xlviii.  7;  I 
Kings  X.  22,  xxii.  48;  Isa.  ii.  16;  et  al.).  It  seems 
that  in  parallel  passages  referring  to  Solomon’s  and 
Jehoshaphat's  ships  (I  Kings  l.c.)  the  author  of 
Chronicles  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  “ ships 
of  Tarshish”  (II  Chron.  ix.  21,  xx.  36). 
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Tarshish  appears  to  have  had  a considerable 
trade  in  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (Jer.  x.  9;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  12).  It  gave  its  name,  besides,  to  a precious 
stone  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  identi- 
fied (see  Ge.ms).  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders 
the  word  “Tarshish”  in  the  prophetical  books  by 
“sea,”  which  rendering  is  followed  by  Saadia. 
IMoreover,  the  term  “shijis  of  Tarshisli  ” is  rendered 
by  Jewish  scholars  “sea-ships”  (comp.  LXX.,  Isa. 
ii.  16,  Tr?Mia  OaAaaar/^).  Jerome,  too,  renders  “Tar- 
shish” by  “sea”  in  many  instances;  and  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  (l.c.)  he  declares  tliat  he  had  been 
told  by  his  Jewish  teachers  that  the  Ileltrew  word 
for  “sea”  was  “tarshish.”  In  Isa.  xxiii.  1 the  8ep- 
tuagint,  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  12  both  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Vulgate,  render  “ Tarshish  ” by  “ Carthage,” 
aiiparently  suggested  by  Jewish  tradition.  Indeed, 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders  “Tarshish”  in  I 
Kings  xxii.  48  and  Jer.  x.  9 by  “Afriki,”  that  is, 
Carthage. 

Josephus  (“Ant.”  i.  6,  § 1),  apparently  reading 
“Tarshush,”  identities  it  witli  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
This  identification  wasadojited  by  Bunsen  and  Sayce 
(“Expository  Times,”  1902,  p.  179);  but  it  seems 
from  Assyrian  inscriptions  that  the  original  Hebrew 
name  of  Tarsus  was  not  “Tarshush.”  Bochart  (in 
his  “Plialeg”),  followed  by  many  later  .scholars, 
identities  Tarshish  witii  Tartessus,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  as  a district  of  southern 
Spain;  he  thinks,  moreover,  that  “Tartessus”  is 
the  Aramaic  form  of  “Tarshish.”  On  the  other 
hand,  Le  Page  Benouf  (“  Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.” 
xvi.  104  et  «C5.)  refutes  this  theory,  declaring  besides 
that  Tartessus  never  really  existed.  Itenouf’s  opin- 
ion is  that  “ Tarshish  ” means  a coast,  and,  as  the 
word  occurs  frc(iuently  in  connection  with  Tyre, 
the  Phenician  coast  is  to  be  understood.  Cheyne 
(in  “ Orientalische  Litteraturzeitung,”  iii.  151)  thinks 
that  “Tarshish”  of  Gen.  x.  4,  and  “Tiras”  of  Gen. 
X.  2,  are  really  two  names  of  one  nation  derived 
from  two  ditferent  sources,  and  might  indicate  the 
Tyrsenians  or  Etruscans.  Thus  the  name  may  de- 
note Italy  or  the  European  coasts  west  of  Greece. 

s.  INI.  Sel. 

TARSUS  : Turkish  town  in  the  vilayet  of 
Adana,  12  miles  from  the  IMediterranean,  on  the 
River  Cydnus.  During  the  Roman  period  it  was 
the  capital  of  Cilicia.  It  was  important  on  account 
of  its  commerce  and  its  textile  products,  and  was 
famed  for  its  schools  of  rhetoric.  In  Tarsus,  as  in 
Cilicia  generall3',  the  original  population  was  Sem- 
itic, a fact  reflected  in  the  tradition  that  the  city 
was  a Phenician  colon v (Dio  Chrysostom,  “Ora- 
tiones,”  xxxiii.  40),  Avhile  on  Ibicnician  coins  it  Avas 
often  called  “Taraz  ” (firi).  Josephus  (“Ant.”  i.  6, 
§ 1),  in  agreement  with  rabbinical  literature  (Gen. 
R.  xxxvii.  1;  Yer.  Meg.  71b;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  x. 
4),  identified  the  city  with  Tarshish  (Gen.  x.  4),  and 
accordingly^  believed  it  was  to  Tarsus  that  Jonah 
Avished  to  flee  (“Ant.”  ix.  10,  §2).  A monument 
to  Jonah  Avas  discovered  in  Tarsus  in  1876;  but  it 
doubtless  dates  from  the  Christian  period. 

The  Hellenization  of  the  city  began  in  the  daj'sof 
Alexander  the  Great ; this  influence  Avas  fully  felt 
by  the  Jews,  who  had  been  colonized  at  Tarsus  by 
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the  Seleucids  about  170  b.c.  During  tlie  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  a levolt  of  these  colonists  proved 
a factor  in  Jewish  liistory  (II  Jlacc.  iv.  30-38). 
Nothing  further  is  known  regarding  the  Jews  of 
this  city,  although  it  later  became  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  Sacl  of  Tausus,  who  lived  there  for 
a time  (Acts  ix.  11,  xi.  25,  xxi.  39,  xxii.  3)  and 
claimed  Roman  citizenship  in  virtue  thereof.  Ram- 
say, fallowed  by  Schiirer,  has  proved  (see  Hastings, 
“Diet.  Bible,”  ii.  105,  s.v.  “ Diaspora ”)  that  a Jew 
could  not  have  been  a citizen  in  a Greek  town  unless 
the  sovereign  had  ordered  that  the  Jews  of  the  city 
in  ciucstion  form  a separate  gens,  an  event  uliich 
must  have  happened  in  Tarsus,  probably,  as  Ram- 
say thinks,  at  the  instance  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(“Expository  Times,”  xvi.  18  et  seq.). 

The  city  of  Tarsus  is  frequently  mentioned  bj' 
the  Rabbis.  There  R.  Jose  ben  Jasian  boarded 
a vessel  (Eccl.  R.  vii.  11),  and  R.  Nahum  ben  Si- 
mai  lectured  (Pesik.  R.  15  [ed.  Friedmann,  p. 
78a]).  The  Rabbis  allude  to  the  inhabitants  and  the 
language  Ilf  Tarsus  in  connection  with  Bigthan  and 
Teresh  (Esth.  ii.  21),  although  the  exact  meaning  of 
this  passage  is  not  clear.  The  presence  of  Jews  in 
Tarsus  is  further  evidenced  by  inscriptions:  one  in 
Rome  names  a certain  Asaphat  of  Tarsus  (Levy,  in 
“ Jahrbuch  flir  die  Gesch.  der  Juden,”  ii.  287),  and 
an  epitaph  found  at  Jaffa  was  inscribed  to  the  mem- 
oiy  of  one  Judah  ben  Joseph  of  the  same  city 
(Schiirer,  “Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  17).  Mention  is  like- 
wise made  of  one  Isaac,  elder  of  the  synagogue  of 
the  Cappadocians  at  Tarsus,  who  was  a dealer  in 
linen  (“Ril.  Explor.  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement,” 
No.  110,  p.  18),  proving  not  only  the  existence  of  a 
Jewish  community  at  Tarsus  but  also  Jewish  partici- 
pation in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
town  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Isaurians  and 
other  barbarians,  later  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs  and  Turks,  who  deprived  it  of  its  importance. 
Its  present  (1905)  permanent  population  is  about 
7,000. 

Bibliography:  Ritter,  Erdhumle,,  ii.  197-220;  Winer,  B.  R.; 

Boettger,  Lexican  zii  Flavhtu  Jofsephus  ; S.  Kraiiss,  in  Mo- 

natssclirift,  xxxix.  53 ; Hastings,  Diet.  Bible. 

j.  S.  Kk. 

TARTAK  ; Deity  mentioned  but  once  in  the 
Bible  (II  Kings  xvii.  31).  His  name  occurs  together 
with  that  of  Nibiiaz  or  Nibhan,  who  was  a divinity 
of  the  Avites,  a tribe  colonized  by  Sargon  on  Israel- 
itisli  soil.  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Sanh.  63a; 
comp.  Yalkut  Shim'oni,  234)  R.  Judah,  transmit- 
ting a saying  in  the  name  of  Abba  Arika,  states  that 
Tartak  was  worshipeil  in  the  form  of  an  ass.  All 
attempts  to  identify  this  god  have  thus  far  proved 
unsuccessful.  No  similar  divinity  is  found  among 
the  Babylonians  or  Assyrians;  and  an  Egyptian 
parallel  exists  only  in  so  far  as  the  ass  was  sacred  to 
the  god  Typhon  and  was  sacrifleed  to  him. 

E.  c.  S.  O. 

TARTAN  (Assyrian,  “tartanu,”  “turtanu”): 
Title  of  an  Assyrian  official;  twice  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  A tartan,  accompanied  by  a “ rabsaris  ” and 
a “ rab-shakeh,”  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  by  Sennache- 
rib to  command  Hezekiah  to  surrender  the  city  (II 
Kings  xviii.  17);  and  another  is  mentioned  as  Sar- 


gon’s  envoy  to  Ashdod  in  the  year  of  a prophecy  of 
Isaiah  (Isa.  xx.  1).  The  title  was  borne  only  by  the 
two  generals  next  to  the  king ; thus  there  were  a 
“tartanu  rabu  ” (great  tartan)  and  a “tartanu 
shanu  ” (second  tartan).  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
identify  the  tartans  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  although 
the  names  of  three  of  these  officials  are  known : 
Ashur-isku  (?)-udannim  in  720  (the  first  year  of 
Sargon’s  reign),  Ilu-ittea  in  694  (the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib),  and  Bel-emuranni  in  686. 

Bibliography  : Delitzsch,  AssyrlolngischesHandwOrtcrhuch. 

s.  S.  O. 

TARTAS,  DAVID.  See  Castro  Tartas, 
David  b.  Abraham. 

TARTAS,  ISAAC  DE  CASTRO.  See  Cas- 
tro Tartas,  Isaac. 

TARYAG  MIZWOT.  See  Co.mmandments, 
The  613. 

TASHLIK  ; Propitiatoiy  rite,  the  name  of  which 
is  derived  from  the  passage  (Micah  vii.  18-20)  re- 
cited at  the  ceremony.  In  illustration  of  the  sen- 
tence “Thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea,”  it  is  customary  to  congregate  near  a 
running  stream  on  the  afternoon  of  New-Year's 
Day,  when  Micah  vii.  18-20  is  recited  and  penitential 
prayers  are  offered.  The  prayers  and  hymns  u.sed 
are  given  in  Emden’s  Siddur  (“Bet  Ya'akob,”  ii. 
54b,  65a,  Warsaw,  1881). 

When  and  where  the  custom  was  first  introduced 
is  problematical.  Kalman  Schulman  (in  “ Ha- 
Meliz,”  1868,  viii.,  No.  14)  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  referred  to  in  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xiv.  10,  § 23).  in 
the  decree  of  the  Halicarnassians  permitting  .lews  to 
“perform  their  holy  rites  according  to  the  .lewish 
laws  and  to  have  their  places  of  prayer  by  the  sea, 
according  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers.”  The 
Zohar,  perhaps,  refers  to  the  custom  when  it  .says 
that  “whatever  falls  into  the  deep  is  lost  forever; 
...  it  acts  like  the  scapegoat  for  the  ablution  of 
sins”  (Zohar,  Leviticus,  p.  101a,  b).  But  the  fact 
that  the  Talmud,  the  geonic  literature,  and  the  early 
casuistic  authorities  are  silent  on  this  custom  gives 
the  impression  that  it  originated  not  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  the  German  Jews.  Tin' 
first  direct  reference  to  it  is  by  R.  Jacob  Molln  (d 
1425)  in  “Sefer  Maharil”  (p.  38a,  Warsaw,  1874),- 
where,  by  the  midrashic  haggadah  of  the  “ Sefer  ha- 
Yashar,”  he  explains  the  minhag  as  a reminder  of 
the  ‘“Akedah”  incident;  i.e.,  Satan,  by  throwing 
himself  across  Abraham’s  path  in  the  form  of  a deep 
stream,  endeavored  to  prevent  him  from  sacrificing 
Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah;  Abraham  and  Isaac  never- 
theless plunged  into  the  river  up  to  their  necks  and 
prayed  for  divine  aid,  whereupon  the  river  disap- 
peared (comp.  Tan.,  Wayera,  22).  Molln,  however, 
forbids  the  practise  of  throwing  pieces  of  bread  to 
the  fish  in  the  river  during  the  ceremony,  especially 
on  the  Sabbath,  being  opposed  to  carrying  the  bread 
without  an  ‘Erub.  This  shows  that  in  his  time 
tashlik  was  duly  performed,  even  when  the  first 
day  of  New-Year  fell  on  the  Sabbath,  though  in 
later  times  the  ceremony  was  on  such  occasions  de- 
ferred till  the  second  day.  The  significance  of  the 
fish  is  thus  explained  by  R.  Isaiah  Horowitz 
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C'SlielaL,”  p.  214b);  (1)  they  illustrate  iiuiu's plight, 
and  also  arouse  him  to  repentance:  “As  the  lishes 
that  are  taken  in  an  evil  net”  (Eccl.  ix.  12);  (2)  as 
lishes  have  no  eyebrows  and  their  eyes  are  always 
wide  open,  they  symbolize  the  guardian  of  Israel, 
who  slumberetli  not.  Moses  Isserles  gives  this  ex- 
planation: “The  dee])Sof  the  sea  saw  the  genesis  of 
Creation;  therefore  to  throw  bread  into  the  sea  on 
New-Year’s  Day,  the  anniversar}^  of  Creation,  is  an 
appropriate  tribute  to  the  Creator”  (“Torat  ha- 
•Olah,”  iii.  56). 

The  cabalistic  practise  of  shaking  the  ends  of 
one’s  garments  at  the  ceremony,  as  though  casting 
oil  the  “kelippot”  (lit.  “shells”;  i.e.,  the  clinging 
demons  of  sin),  has  caused  many  who  are  not  caba- 
lists  to  denounce  the  whole  custom,  as  it  created  the 
impression  among  the  common  peoi)le  that  by  liter- 
ally throwing  their  sins  into  the  river  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  stream,  they  might  escape  them  with- 
out repenting  and  making  amends.  The  Maskilim 
in  particular  have  ridiculed  the  custom  and  charac- 
terized it  as  heathenish.  The  best  satire  on  this 
subject  is  b}^  Isaac  Erter,  in  his  “Ila-Zofeh  le-15et 
Yisracl”  (pp.  64-80,  Vienna,  1864),  in  which  Samael 
watches  the  sins  of  the  hypocrites  dro]tping  into  the 
ri\er.  The  Orthodo.x  Jews  of  New  York  perform 
the  ceremonj'  in  large  numbers  from  the  Brooklyn 
and  ilanhattan  bridges. 

BlDLior.R.cPHY : SJiiilhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Itanjlim,  583,  2,  Is- 
serles’ note:  Baer's  Siddiir,  hdhodaf  Yixiael,  p.  407;  Moses 
Briick.  Rnhhiiiixclie  Cereni(»iial{iehi-<iiiclir,  § 4,  Breslau, 
1837 : I.  Abrahams,  in  Jew.  Cliron.  Sept.  27,  1889. 
s.  J.  D.  E. 

TATNAI  (R.  V.  Tattenai) : Governor  of  Cade- 
Syria  under  Darius  Ilystaspes  (Ezra  v.  3).  He  was 
one  of  those  who  tried  to  prevent  Zcrubbabel  and 
Jeshua  from  continuing  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
and  who  sent  to  Darius  asking  that  search  be  made 
in  the  royal  archives  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  foundation  for  the  claim  put  forward  by  the 
Jews  that  Cj'i'us  had  given  them  permission  to  re- 
build the  sanctuary. 

According  to  Eduard  Meyer  (“Entstehung  des  Ju- 
denthums,”  p.  32,  Halle,  1896;  comp,  also  Justi, 
“Iranisches  Nameubuch”),  the  Old  Persian  name 
was  probably  “ Thithinaya  ” or  “ Thathanaia.  ” Both 
the  Septuagint  and  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xi.  4,  §§  5,  6, 
7)  transcribe  the  name  by 
s.  S.  O. 

TAUBE,  DIE.  See  Pekiodicals. 

TAUBER-BISCHOFSHEIM.  See  Bischofs- 
iieim-ox-tiie-Taubeb. 

TAUBES,  AARON  MOSES  B.  JACOB: 

Rumanian  rabbi  and  author ; born  in  Lemberg  1787 ; 
died  in  .Jassy  1852.  He  became  rabbi  of  Sniatj-u 
and  its  districts  in  1820,  and  in  1841  was  appointed 
rabbi  of  Jassy,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
His  works  are:  (1)  “To’afot  Re’em,”  responsa  on 
the  four  parts  of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk.  Among  these 
are  some  written  to  his  son  R.  Samuel  and  some  to 
his  grandson  R.  Shalom  Taubes  (Zolkiev,  1855).  (2) 
“Karne  Re’em,”  novellai  on  the  Talmud,  mentioned 
in  “ She’elat  Shalom,”  No.  254.  (3)  Novelhe  on  Alfasi 
(according  to  Walden  in  his  “Shem  ha-Gedolim 
he-Hadash,”  Let.  A,  No.  129),  which  remained  in 


manuscriiit.  He  corresponded  on  halakic  subjects 
with  Rabbi  Solomon  Kluger  and  with  Rabbi  Jacob 
Ornstein,  author  of  “ Yeshu'ot  Ya‘akob.” 

Blin.ioGRAPiiy ; Buber,  Anshe  Shem,  p.  27. 

E.  c.  N.  T.  L. 

TAURIDA,  RUSSIA.  Sec  Ckimea. 

TAUSIG,  CARL:  Polish  jiianist  and  composer; 
born  at  Warsaw  Nov.  4,  1841 ; died  at  Leijisic  July 
17,  1871.  He  received  his  early  musical  education 
from  his  father,  Aloys  T.  Tausig  (18'20-85),  who  was 
a i)upil  of  Thalberg  and  a composer  of  brilliant 
lhanoforte  music.  When  Carl  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  his  father  took  him  to  Weimar  to  study  under 
Liszt,  whose  favorite  pupil  he  soon  became.  In 
1858  he  made  his  debut  in  public  at  an  orchestral 
concert  conducted  by  Billow  at  Berlin;  and  during 
the  following  two  years  he  gave  concerts  in  various 
German  cities.  After  a sojourn  at  Dresden  he  went 
to  Vienna  (1862),  where,  however,  his  classical  pro- 
grams and  his  artistic  views  failed  to  find  acceiit- 
ance.  He  married  in  1865  and  settled  in  Berlin, 
where  he  opened  a Scbule  dcs  Hbheren  Klavier- 
spiels,  and  occasionally  gave  pianoforte  recitals. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  made  several  concert 
tours  through  Germany  and  Russia,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  enthusiasm. 

Carl  Tausig  ranks  with  Liszt  and  Rubinstein  as 
one  of  the  three  greatest  jiianists  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  stanchest  champions 
of  the  “music  of  the  future,”  and  a close  iiersonal 
friend  of  Richard  Wagner.  It  was  he  who  formu- 
lated a plan  for  raising  360,000  thaler  for  building 
the  Bayreuth  Theater,  and  who  “ with  his  cxcej)- 
tional  endowment  and  Rjilendid  energy  seemed  to 
regard  the  execution  of  this  plan  as  his  own  particu- 
lar task  ” (Richard  Wagner,  “ Gesammelte  Hchriften,” 
ix.  385).  An  ejutaph  composed  by  Wagner  {l.c. 
p.  386)  was  inscribed  on  Tausig’s  tombstone. 

Of  Tausig’s  original  comiiositions  and  numerous 
arrangements  of  classical  works  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  “Deux  Etudes  de  Concert,”  replacing 
an  earlier  pianoforte  transcri]ition  of  his  symiihonic 
ballad  “ Das  Geisterschiff  ” ; “ Ungarische  Zigeuner- 
weisen,”  a composition  for  pianoforte;  “Nouvellcs 
Soirees  do  Vienne  ”;  “Tiigliche  Studien,”  finger  ex- 
ercises of  high  value;  a selection  of  studies  from 
dementi’s  “Gradusad  Parnassum”;  a tramscription 
of  Bach’s  “ Toccata  und  Fuge  fur  die  Orgel  ini) 
moll”;  and  adaptations  of  Weber’s  “ Auffordcrung 
zum  Tanz,”  of  six  Beethoven  quartets,  and  of  Wag- 
ner’s “Die  JMeistersinger  von  Niirnberg.” 

Bibliography:  Musikalisvhes  IVochetihlatt.  ii.  488-490,  Lei p- 
sic,  1871;  Grove,  Victiiniarii  of  Mmic  am}  Muxiciaiix; 
Richard  Wafuier,  Gesammelte  Schri/ten.  ix.  385,  :i86  ; Baker, 
Jiioaraphical  Dictionaru  of  Music;  Kohut,  BcrUhmte  Is- 
mclitische  Miluner  mid  Frauen. 

S.  J.  So. 

TAUSSIG,  EDWARD  DAVID:  American 
naval  oflicer;  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  20,  1847. 
Educated  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city, 
he  entered  the  United  States  Naval  Acadein}'  at  An- 
napolis in  1863,  graduating  in  1867,  since  which  date 
he  has  been  in  active  service.  In  1868  he  was  ap- 
pointed ensign;  1870,  master;  1872,  lieutenant; 
1892,  lieutenant-commander ; and  1902,  captain.  He 
served  on  the  Pacific  and  European  stations  and  in 
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tlie  coast-survey  until  1898,  when  lie  was  made  com- 
mander of  tlie  “Bennington.”  He  took  possession 
of  Wake  Island  for  the  United  States,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Guam  when  that  island  was  ceded  by 
Spain  on  Feb.  1,  1899.  During  the  following  year 
he  served  in  the  Philippines,  and  during  the  early 
part  of  1900  in  China,  assuming  command  of  the 
“Yorktown”  in  June  of  the  latter  year.  From 
Nov.,  1901,  to  May,  1903,  he  served  in  the  navy- 
yard  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  Boston,  and 
was  then  appointed  commander  of  the  “ Enterprise.” 
Since  the  beginning  of  1903  he  has  been  commander 
of  the  navy-yard  at  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Although  of  Jewish  descent,  Taussig  was  brought 
up  in  the  Unitarian  Church. 

Bibliograpiiy  : mio’s  TT'/in  in  America,  1905. 

.A.  F.  T.  H. 

TAUWITZ,  EDUARD;  German  composer; 
born  Jan.  31,  1813,  at  Glatz;  died  July  36,  1894, 
at  Prague.  While  studying  law  at  the  Univer.sity 
of  Breslau  he  devoted  liimself  to  music  under  the 
direction  of  Wolf  and  Mosovius.  At  the  same  time 
he  took  charge  of  the  Akademische  Gesangverein. 
Having  decided  not  to  follow  a juridical  career,  he 
left  Bresla\i  in  1837  to  accept  a call  to  Wilna  as  di- 
rector of  the  orchestra  of  the  theater  there.  In  1840 
he  went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Riga,  but  in  1843 
returned  to  Breslau,  and  two  years  later  accepted  a 
similar  position  in  Prague,  where  he  also  taught 
music.  On  the  death  of  Leopold  Zwonar  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  the  director  of  the  Sophienakademie. 

Tauwitz  was  a very  prolific  composer  of  songs ; 
he  wrote  in  addition  two  operettas,  “ Schmolke  und 
Bakel”  and  “Bramante.”  Of  his  songs  the  follow- 
ing are  worth}'  of  special  mention  : “ Zwolf  Soldatcn- 
lieder  fiir  Vier-und  Fiinfstimmigen  Miinnergesang  ” 
and  “Zweiundzwanzig  Banner-  und  Schwertlieder 
fur  Vierstimmlgen  Miinnergesang.” 

Bibliography:  Wurzbaoh,  BiographigcJtes  Le.riknn:  Frem- 
(/eiibJaft  (Vienna),  1863,  No.  72;  Lumir,  Beiletristicku  Ty- 
dennik,  1851,  p.  623. 

S. 

TAW  (n):  The  twenty -second  letter  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet.  Its  name  is  connected  with  “taw  ” 
= “sign”  (see  Alphabet).  “Taw  ” has  a twofold 
pronunciation:  (1)  a soft,  lisping  sound  uttered  with 
a gentle  expiration,  like  the  Greek  “theta”  and  the 
English  “th”  in  “thin,”  and  (3)  a hard,  attenuated 
sound  without  expiration,  like  the  English  “t”;  the 
latter  pronunciation  is  indicated  by  a “ dagesh  lene  ” 
in  the  letter.  In  the  classification  of  letters  (con- 
sonants) as  it  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  “ Sefer 
Yezirah  ” (Iv.  3),  the  “ taw  ” is  included  in  the  group 
of  linguals  which  are  formed  at  the  upper 

edge  of  the  tongue.  According  to  modern  phonetic 
terminology,  “taw”  is  a surd  mute  dental,  corre- 
sponding to  which  is  the  sonant  dental  “ d.”  “ Taw  ” 
sometimes  interchanges  with  the  lingual  “tet”  and 
the  dental  “shin.”  It  occurs  both  as  a radical  and 
as  a formative  element.  Asa  numeral  “taw”  has 
(in  the  later  period)  the  value  400. 

T.  I.  Br. 

TAWUS,  JACOB  B.  JOSEPH:  Persian  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible;  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  polyglot  Pentateuch  printed  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1546  included  a Persian  translation  in 


Hebrew  characters,  in  addition  to  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  and  the  Arabic  rendering  by  Saadia  Gaon. 
In  his  preface  the  editor  of  the  polyglot  referred  to 
this  version  as  “a  Persian  translation  which  a wise 
and  learned  man,  R.  Jacob  b.  Joseph  Tawiis, 
has  made  for  us  ” ; this  is  followed  by  a statement 
indicating  that  the  translator  or  the  translation  had 
been  lirought  to  Constantinople  by  Moses  Hamon, 
the  physician  of  Siilaiman  1.  Of  the  two  interpre- 
tations, the  view  which  makes  the  word  “hebi'o” 
refer  to  the  translator,  thus  implying  that  Jacob 
Tawus  went  to  Constantinople  at  the  recjiiest  of 
Moses  Hamon,  is  probably  correct,  as  the  editor  ex- 
pressly says  “ us  ” ; tlie  version  accordingly  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  Tawus  at  Constantinople  specif- 
ically for  this  polygot.  Except  for  these  data,  noth- 
ing is  known  concerning  the  translator,  whose  name 
denotes  “ peacock.”  About  1570,  however,  a certain 
Jacob  ben  Issachar  Tawus  is  described  in  a respon- 
sum  of  R.  Moses  Alshech  (No.  103)  as  a thorough 
Talmudist.  According  to  Zunz  (in  Geiger’s  “Wiss. 
Zeit.  Jiid.  Thcol.”  iv.  391),  this  Jacob  ben  Issachar 
was  a nephew  of  the  translator,  a view  which  is  far 
more  plausible  than  that  of  Kohut,  who  seeks  to 
identify  him  with  the  translator  himself  by  sub- 
stituting tile  name  Issachar  for  Joseph  (“  Kritische 
Beleuchtung,”  etc.,  p.  10).  When  Moses  Hamon  ac- 
companied Siilaiman  on  his  first  Persian  campaign 
(1534-35),  he  may  have  induced  the  scholarly  Persian 
Jew  to  return  with  him  to  Constantinople  (see  Gratz, 
“Gesch.”  ix.  34).  Jacob  Tawus  based  his  work  on 
the  old  traditions  of  the  Judieo-Persian  Bible  trans- 
lations (see  Jew.  Encyc.  vii.  317),  although  he  was 
influenced  in  many  passages  by  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  and  Saadia’s  Arabic  version,  as  well  as  by 
the  commentaries  of  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra.  His  ver- 
sion, transcribed  in  Persian  characters,  was  reprinted 
in  1657  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  London  Poly- 
glot, with  a Latin  translation  by  Thomas  Hyde;  but 
it  remained  almost  unnoticed  until  Munk  recog- 
nized its  true  character,  and  determined  its  date  in 
his  “ Notice  siir  R.  Saadia  Gaon  ” (Paris,  1838).  The 
work  is  apparently  known  to  a certain  extent  among 
the  Jews  of  Persia,  inasmuch  as  Simeon  Hakam, 
the  latest  Judaio-Persian  translator  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, states  in  the  preface  to  his  “ Mikra  Meforash  ” 
(Jerusalem,  1901,  vol.  i.)  that  he  remembered  seeing 
as  a youth  a copy  of  the  Constantinople  Polyglot  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  his  native  place,  Bokhara,  although 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  translation  by  Tawus 
only  when  he  found  it  in  the  London  Polyglot  at 
Jerusalem. 

Bibliography  : Kohut,  Kritmc.he  Beleuchtung der  Persisclien 

Pentateueh-Ufhersetzu'iigdes  Jacob  b.  Joseph  Tawus,  I-eip- 

sic,  1871;  A.  Geiger’s  review  ot  the  same  in  Jiid.  Zeit.  x. 

103-113. 

W.  B. 

TAWWAH,  ABRAHAM  BEN  JACOB 

IBN  : Algerian  Talmudist;  flourished  at  Algiers  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  was 
a grandson  of  Solomon  b.  Simeon  Duran,  and  there- 
fore a descendant  of  Nahmanides  and  a great  grand- 
son of  Simeon  b.  Zemah  Duranl.,  toallof  whom  ashis 
ancestors  he  refers  frequently  in  his  responsa.  Taw- 
wah  was  the  contemporary  of  Solomon  b.  Zemah 
Duran  and  of  his  brother  Simeon  b.  Zemah  Duran 
11. , the  latter’s  son  Zemah  having  been 'Tawwah’s 
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pupil.  Of  Tiiwwali’s  re.spoiisa  tliiity-flve  were  in- 
serted in  tlielourtii  jiartof  Simeon  b.  Zeinah  Duran’s 
res])onsa  entitled  “ Hut  lui-Mesbullasli  ” ; others  are 
(pioted  in  part  and  also  coj)ied  by  various  authori- 
ties. Judah  ‘Ayyasli  quotes  a part  of  Tawwah's 
responsa,  entitled  “Nofek,”in  his  “Bet  Yehudah  ” 
(p.  113ii)and  Ins  “IMatteh  Yehudah”  (p.  20h),  and 
Solomon  Zeror,  in  his  “ Peri  Zaddik,”  No.  10,  quotes 
that  p:ut  of  his  responsa  entitled  “Sappir.”  It 
may  he  coneluded  that  Abraham  ihn  Tawwah  di- 
vided Ids  responsa  into  twelve  parts,  calling  them 
after  the  precious  stones  in  the  high  itriest’s  breast- 
plate. 

Bini.iociRAPiiy  : Fiienn,  A'c/iesct  Yisrael,  p.  3.5  ; Michael,  Or 
lin-IJiujiliin,  No.  lOU. 

K.  C.  il.  SkL. 

TAX-GATHEREIIS  (poSID) : During  the 
Egyptian  government  of  Palestine  the  ta.xes  of  each 
city  were  annually  leased  to  the  highest  bidder 
(Joseplnis,  “Ant.”  xii.  4,  § 3).  The  lessee  paid  into 
the  royal  treasury  a fixed  annual  sum;  and  whatever 
the  revenue  yielded  in  excess  was  his  gain,  whereas 
if  the  sum  was  not  realized  he  had  to  hear  the  loss. 
Under  Ptolemj'  I’U.,  Philopator,  all  the  royal  revenues 
from  Cade-Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Judea  were  leased 
by  Joseph  hen  Tobiah,  nephew  of  the  high  priest 
Ouias  II.  He  held  the  oflice  of  tax-collector  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Hyreanus.  How  exacting  the  tax-collectors  must 
have  been  may  he  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  s|)ite 
of  the  increase  of  the  annual  rental  from  8,000  to 
16,000  talents,  Joseph  and  Hyreanus 
In  Pales-  were  still  able  to  accumulate  immense 
tine  Under  riches.  The  former,  according  to  Jose- 
E&yptian  phus  {ih.  § 4),  beheaded  twenty  dis- 
Rule.  tinguished  citizens  of  Ascalon  and 
Scythopolis  for  refusing  to  pay  their 
taxes,  and  then  confiscated  their  possessions.  How- 
ever, both  father  and  son  showed  great  leniency  to- 
ward their  coreligionists;  and  their  accumulated 
wealth  raised  the  material  condition  of  Judea. 

Under  the  government  of  Palestine  by  the  Syrian 
kings  all  the  taxes  were  collected  by  state  officials. 
The  Romans  left  to  the  governors  or  procurators 
the  collection  of  the  regular  taxes,  such  as  the  land- 
tax  and  poll-tax,  but  leased  the  customs  duties,  the 
market  tolls,  and  similar  special  imposts.  The  les.sees 
were  generally  Roman  knights;  but  there  were 
j among  them  Jews  also.  Mention  is  made  of  a Jew- 
ish tax-gatherer  named  John,  who  headed  a deputa- 
tion sent  to  Florus  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ca'sarea 
(Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  14,  § 5).  The  fact  that  they 
were  helping  the  Romans  in  the  exaction  of  the  heavy 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  Jews,  combined  with  the 
rapacit}'  of  some  tax-collectors  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  tariffs,  overcharged 
the  taxpayer,  rendered  this  class  of  officials  hateful 
to  the  people.  Hence  the  stringent  Jewish  legisla- 
tion which  classified  the  tax-collectors  with  robbers. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  was  forbidden  to  take  payment 
in  coin  from  the  treasury  of  the  tax- 
In  the  gatherer  or  to  receive  alms  from  it, 
Talmud,  because  the  money  had  been  gained  by 
robbery  (B.  K.  x.  1 ; “ Yad,”  Gezelah, 
§ 5;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  IMishpat,  370,  389). 
The  tax-gatherer  was  ineligible  to  serve  as  judge  or 


even  as  a witness  (Sanh.  2.ob).  If  one  member  of  a 
famil}^  was  a tax-gatherer,  all  its  members  were 
liable  to  be  considered  as  such  for  the  i)urposes  of 
testimony,  because  they  would  be  likely  to  shield  him 
(Sheb.  SOa). 

During  the  IMiddle  Ages  the  ]>osition  of  tax-col- 
lector was  often  filled  by  Jews.  IMcntion  is  made  of 
Jewish  tax-collectors  in  Franco  as  early  as  the  sixth 
centuiy  (Gregory  of  Tours,  “Historia  Erancorum,” 
vii.  23).  In  587  the  Council  of  iMacon  issued  among 
other  jirohibitions  one  against  farming  the  taxes  to 
Jews.  That  this  prohibition  was  disregarded  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  Council  of  Meaux  (849)  deemed 
it  necessary  to  renew  it.  The  collection  of  Jewish 
taxes  was  always  entrusted  to  Jews;  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  (1364-80)  iilenassicr  of  Ye.soul 
was  receiver-general  of  the  Jewish  taxes  for  the 
north  of  France,  and  Denis  Quinan  for  Languedoc. 
The  kings  likewise  often  entrusted  to  Jews  the 
position  of  receiver-general  of  taxes.  Among  the 
renowned  receivers  mention  may  be 
In  made  of  Josejih  Pichon,  .losejih  of 
the  Middle  Ecija,  and  Samuel  ibn  ^Vakar,  all  of 
Ages.  whom  paid  with  their  lives  for  the 
riches  they  had  accumulated  in  office. 
Until  the  regency  of  John  I.  of  Castile  (1385)  Jews 
held  the  position  of  tax -receivers  in  Poi  tugal  also. 

In  Germany  the  Jews  were  veiy  early  excluded 
from  all  p\iblic  offices;  and  it  can  not  be  ascertained 
whether  they  ever  filled  there  the  position  of  tax- 
receiver.  It  seems,  however,  that  such  Jewish  offi- 
cials existed  in  Austria  in  the  thirteenth  century  ; for 
in  a docutnent  dated  1257  two  Jews  are  mentioned 
as  the  king’s  financiers.  In  Hungary  the  Jews  were 
excluded  from  the  office  in  1279  by  th(!  Council  of 
Buda.  The  higher  Polish  nobilit}’,  however,  de- 
pended largelj'  on  the  Jews  for  tax-collectors; 
until  lately  the  IRissiau  government  also  made  use  of 
Jewish  tax-gatherers  (“  sbor.schiki  ”)  for  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  from  the  Jews;  and  it  still  leases  to 
the  highest  bidder  the  special  Jewish  taxes,  such  as 
that  on  kasher-meat(“korobka”),  and  on  the  candles 
used  for  Sabbath  and  for  other  religious  juirposes. 
I’litil  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  cus- 
toms duties  were  generally  leased  by  the  Turkish 
government  to  Jews.  According  to  Mauasseh  ben 
Israel  (1656),  “the  viceroy  of  Egyj)t  has  alwa3’s  at 
his  side  a Jew  who  bears  the  title  ' sarraf  basin,’  or 
‘ treasurer,’  and  who  gathers  the  taxes  of  the  land. 
At  present  Abraham  Alkula  holds  the  position.” 
Alkula  was  succeeded  by  Raphael  Joseph  Halabi, 
the  rich  friend  and  jirotectoi'  of  Shabbethai  Zebi 
(Gratz,  “Gcsch.”  x.  34).  See  Publican. 

Binr.ine.RAPHY : For  the  tax-gatherers  in  .Iiidea : Wiinsctie, 

Neuc  licitriUje  zur  Erh'littrniiui  <ler  EvaiKjdieii,  tSTS, 

p.  71  ; Hamburger.  Ii.  B.  T.  ii.,  s.v.  ZoU  : Selnirer,  (icsch.  i. 

478  et  f>eq.;  Herzfeid,  llandelisiicschichte  dci'  Judoi,  iip. 

Ifil  et  seq. 

J.  I.  Bit. 

TAXATION. — Biblical  Data:  The  Bible  gives 
scant  information  concerning  the  secular  or  itolitieal 
taxes  of  the  Jews.  Practically  all  that  can  be  gath- 
ered is  the  following:  Just  as  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv. 
20)  voluntarily  gave  a tenth  “of  all  ” (i.c.,  according 
to  the  context,  of  the  whole  spoil  taken  in  war),  so 
the  Israelitish  and  foreign  subjects  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  voluntarily  brought  presents  to  their  rulers. 
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These  gifts  were  withheld  by  churlish  people  only 
(comp.  I Sam.  x.  27),  but  were  given  by  all  others 
(i6.  xvi.  20;  II  Sam.  viii.  2,  11  et  seq.  ; xii.  30;  I 
Kings  X.  10,  25;  II  Kings  iii.  4;  II  Chron.  ix.  24; 
Lsa.  xvi.  1;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10).  A chief  source  of  the 
king’s  income  consisted  in  his  landed  possessions  (I 
Chron.  xxvii.  25  et  seq.;  II  Chron.  xxvi.  10);  but 
a money-  or  poll-tax  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
royal  prerogatives,  even  in  the  detailed  description  of 
tliem  with  which  Samuel  tried  to  deter  the  people 
from  choosing  a king  (I  Sam.  viii.  11-17).  The  census 
of  the  people  wliicli  was  ordered  by  David  (II  Sam. 
xxiv.  1 et  seq.)  was  intended  perhai^s  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  a methodical  distribution  of  the  militaiy 
burdens  and  taxes;  but  Solomon  was  the  first  mon- 
arch to  systematize  the  furnishing  of  foodstuffs 
(I  Kings  iv.  7-28  ),  and  to  demand  toll  from  the 
merchants  (ib.  x.  15),  and  he,  moreover,  made  the 
lot  of  the  people  an  inordinately  heavy  one  (xii.  4), 
probably  Imposing  an  additional  money-tax.  The 
later  kings  again  received  oidy  voluntary  gifts  from 
their  subjects,  as  is  recorded  of  the  time  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  and  Hezekiah  (II  Chron.  xvii.  5,  xxxii. 
23),  a money-tax  being  levied  in  time  of  war  only, 
when  the  demands  of  victorious  enemies  had  to  be 
satisfied  (II  Kings  xv.  20,  xxiii.  35). 

The  repugnance  of  the  free  Israelites  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a money-tax  was  overcome  by  the  post- 
exilic  foreign  rulers.  Although  the  Persian  kings 
exempted  the  priests  and  Levites  (Ezra  vii.  24), 
they  demanded  toll  ("l^JH)  and  other  imposts  wddeh 
likewise  had  to  be  paid  in  money  (Ezra  iv.  13; 
Neb.  V.  4:  “We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king’s 
tribute  ”).  The  taxes  often  grew  to  be  an  especially 
heavy  burden  under  the  Ptolemaic  and  Seleucidan 
kings.  These  rulers  employed  tax-farmers,  who,  of 
course,  endeavored  not  only  to  collect  the  taxes,  but 
also  to  derive  a large  personal  profit  in  addition  (I 
IVIacc.  xi.  28,  xiii.  15;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xii.  4,  §§  1, 
4 et  seq.).  Josephus  (in  the  passage  just  cited)  nar- 
rates that  Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobias,  accumulated 
great  rvealth  as  a tax-farmer,  although  he  had  to 
pay  to  the  Egyptian  king  Euergetes  the  enormous 
sum  of  10,000  talents.  The  Seleucidan  kings  likewise 
demanded  a poll-tax  (I  Macc.  x.  29:  (ftopove,  accord- 
ing to  “Ant.”  xii.  3,  § 3,  denoting  what  is  paid  per 
head). 

This  tax  was  imposed  b}"  the  Roman  rulers  also. 
Julius  Cwsar,  it  is  true,  showed  himself  very  lenient 
toward  the  Jews,  and  even  w^as  considerate  with 
regard  to  the  Sabbatical  year  (“Ant.”  xiv.  8,  § 3); 
but  under  Augustus  conditions  changed.  During 
the  latter’s  reign  a “descriptio  orbis”  was  completed, 
in  which  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire  was  s(‘t  down.  He  chose 
twenty  of  the  most  eminent  men,  and  sent  them  into 
all  the  countries  of  the  subjugated  peoples,  to  make 
a list  of  persons  and  propert}';  moreover  he  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  a “breviarium  totius  imperii,” 
which  contained  a list  of  the  number  of  citizens 
carrying  arms  and  of  tbe  allies,  of  the  tributes  or 
taxes,  etc.  This  census  was  introduced  into  Judea 
wdien  Herod’s  son  Archelaus  was  removed,  in  the 
year  760  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  was  exiled 
to  Vienna  in  Gaul ; it  is  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxii.  17. 
The  precise  amount  of  this  tax  is  not  known,  nor  can 


it  be  estimated  with  certainty  from  the  fact  that  the 
denarius  is  called  the  “coin  of  the  census  ” (A.  V. 
“ tribute  money  ”)  in  Matt.  xxii.  19 ; for  these  words 
may  mean  also  “a  sample  of  the  Roman  coins  with 
which  the  tribute  is  paid.”  In  any  case  the  tax  im- 
posed by  the  Romans  was  high  and  oppressive. 

Refusal  to  pay  taxes  involved  rebellion  against 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Romans,  as  in  the  case  of 
Judas  tlie  Gaulonite  in  the  3’ear  760  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  (“Ant.”  xviii.  1,  § 1). 

BiBi.ionnAPUV : I.  BenzinKer,  Arch.  189-1,  pp.  174,  221,  308  rf 
sea.;  Franz  Walter,  Die  Prophetcii  in  Ihrem  Socialeii  lit- 
rufe,  1900,  p.  20. 

E.  G.  II.  E.  K. 

• Middle  Ages : A direct  result  of  the  perse- 

cutions of  the  Jews  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  was  that  they  came  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  rulers;  this,  in  turn,  led  to  their 
becoming  Kammerkneciite.  The  imperial  rights 
were  often  transferred  to  minor  rulers. 
Trans-  Thus,  the  widow  of  Duke  Roger  of 
ferred  to  Apulia  bequeathed  to  the  church  of 
Nobles  and  Salerno  the  revenues  derived  from 
Church  the  Jews;  and  in  like  manner  the  Jews 
Dig-  of  Bohemia,  in  the  twelfth  cwntuiy, 
nitaries.  came  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  Bohemian  princes.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  Jews  became  at  times  the  wards 
of  the  ecclesiastical  potentates  also,  to  whom  they 
w'ere  then  obliged  to  pay  their  taxes.  For  example, 
in  1209  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  IMayence  fell  into  the  coffers  of  Arch- 
bi.shop  Siegfried;  in  1212  the  Jewish  taxes  for 
Provence  were  paid  to  the  church  of  Arles. 

The  assessment  of  taxes  to  bo  paid  by  individual 
members  of  the  communities  w'as  the  dut}"  of  the 
elders,  who  took  into  consideration  both  the  property 
owned  by  each  member  and  his  j’early  income. 
Particularly  wealthy  Jews,  by  placing  themselves 
under  the  personal  protection  of  the  ruler,  sometimes 
escaped  communal  taxes;  this  aroused  the  anger  of 
the  communities  and  caused  them  to  complain  to 
the  emperor.  As  a rule  onl  v Jewish 
Special  physicians  and  such  Jews  as  had  ren- 
Taxes.  dered  the  state  special  services  were 
exempt  from  taxation.  The  follow- 
ing twelve  taxes,  which  may  almost  be  termed  “offi- 
cial,” were  generalljMevied  upon  German  Jews  of 
medieval  times: 

(1)  The  Coronation  Tax  : When  this  tax  was  in- 
troduced is  not  known ; but  the  Jews  of  the  entire 
German  empire  were  compelled  to  pay  a certain  sum 
whenever  a new  ruler  ascended  the  throne.  At  the 
coronation  of  Philip  the  Fair  the  Jews  of  Cham- 
pagne paid  a tax  of  25,000  florins  French  money: 
while  the  Jews  of  Italy,  upon  the  accession  of  a 
pope,  paid  a tribute  consistiugof  one  pound  of  pepper 
and  two  pounds  of  cinnamon. 

(2)  Taxation  on  Dress : In  1405  the  Jews  of  several 
German  and  French  cities  were  allowed  to  purchase 
exemption  from  wearing  the  Jewish  badge  by  jiay- 
ment  of  a higher  annual  tax  (Weizsacker,  “Reichs- 
tagsacten,”  v.  637). 

(3)  The  Golden  Opferpfennig : Introduced  liy 
Ludwig  the  Bavarian  (1342).  The  income  derived 
from  this  tax  amounted  in  the  fourteenth  century 
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to  30,000  gulden.  Beginning  with  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  gradually  abolished  (see  Opfek- 
PFENXIG,  GolDENEK). 

(4)  Judengeleitsgekl ; For  each  safe-conduct  a 
payiueut  of  1 turnose  was  exacted,  and  even  a Chiis- 
tian,  if  traveling  with  a Jew,  had  to  pay  this  fee. 

(o)  Landfrieden  Protection  Tax : Tliis  was  one  of 
the  heaviest  taxes  imposed  upon  the  Jews,  and  was 
paid  only  when  the  latter  had  been  publicly  assured 
that  protection  had  been  granted  them,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Henry  IV.  (1103)  and  Henry  of  Hohen- 
staufen  (1254),  by  the  cities  of  Worms,  Mayence,  and 
Oppenheirn  (1260),  and  by  Archbishop  Werner  of 
Mayence  (1265). 

(6)  The  Leibzoll  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  vii.  669). 

(7)  The  Real  Estate  and  Building  Tax  : Levied  as 
earl}'  as  the  ninth  century.  When  a Jew  purchased  a 
hottse  ora  lot  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  local  church  or  monastery,  to  which  he  paid 
a certain  tribute;  for  a house,  one-tenth  of  the  in- 
come derived  from  it;  fora  lot,  a certain  quantity 
of  barle}',  wheat,  and  wine.  The  custom  of  acqrtir- 
ingreal  property  under  the  protectionof  the  Church 
was  rendered  more  difficult  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  measures  against  it  being  taken  in  Nor- 
nrandy,  1222,  in  northern  Germany,  1240,  in  Gas- 
con}', 1288,  artd  by  Charles  of  Valois,  1324.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  fell  entirely 
irrto  disuse. 

(8)  The  Reichssteuer:  Imposed  by  the  emperor 
Wenceslaus  (1383).  The  right  to  levy  taxes  itpon 
the  Jews  was  granted  to  cities  only  on  condition 
that  one-half  of  the  income  thus  derived  shorrld  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state.  A similar  Jew- 
ish tax  existed  in  Prance  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteerrth  cerrtury. 

(9)  Royal  and  Papal  Protection  Tax:  From  the 
twelfth  century  the  popes  granted  letters  protecting 
the  Jews  against  the  severity  of  their  overlords. 
The  amorrnts  paid  for  these  privileges  varied  frorrr 
1,000  to  3,000  marks  for  each  letter.  Such  taxes 
were  received  by  popes  Alexander  III.,  Clement 
HI.,  Innocent  HI.  (1199),  Honorlus  III.  (1217),  Gi'eg- 
ory  IX.  (1235),  Innocent  IV.  (1246),  and  Innocent 
V.  The  same  class  of  tax  was  imposed  in  England 
for  the  renewal  of  charters;  e.y.,  4,000  nrarks  were 
paid  to  John  in  1200. 

(10)  The  Servitium;  Sum  paid  in  licit  of  personal 
services.  It  was  first  paid  in  Spain  and  in  France 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  especially 
under  Charles  the  Wise,  when  exemption  from  stat- 
ute labor  might  be  purchased  with  money.  It  was 
collected  also  in  Germany,  especially  in  Cologne. 

(11)  The  Tenth  Pfennig:  Levied  upon  all  German 
Jews  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops  of 
Mayence.  The  fact  that  the  archbishops  had  this 
prerogative  cairsed  a rupture  between  John  11.  and 
Emperor  Rirpert  (1403-4);  eventually  an  agi'eement 
was  reached  by  which  the  emperor  acquired  the 
right  to  levy  the  tax. 

(12)  The  Third  Pfennig:  Imposed  by  the  Nirrern- 
berg  Reichstag  (Aug.  9,  1422)  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Hussite  war.  It  was  levied  on  all 
Jews  of  the  German  empire,  which,  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  divided  into  four  districts  presided  over 
by  Margrave  Bernhard  of  Baden,  Palsgrave  John  of 


Neirrnarkt,  Landgrave  John  of  Lupfen,  and  Freiherr 
della  Scala  of  Bavaria. 

Besides  these  regirlar  taxes,  however,  the  Jews 
were  often  forced  to  pay  extra  tribirtes.  Noteworthy 
instances  of  sirch  extra  taxation  occurred  under 
Conrad  IV.  and  Ludwig  the  Bavarian,  but  especially 
under  Emperor  iSigismund  (1416,  1418,  1423).  The 
specifically  Jewish  taxes,  in  various  forms,  contin- 
ued to  be  levied  until  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
were  not  abolished  until  the  Jews  had  been  gener- 
ally accorded  full  civic  rights.  It  should  be  added 
that,  while  more  onerous,  taxes  on  Jews  were,  as  a 
rule,  not  more  numerous  than  those  levied  on  all 
citizens  possessing  means.  See  Spain;  Tallage. 

Bibliography:  Stohbe,  Die  Jvden  in  Devtsrhiand,  pa.ssim  ; 

Nubling,  Die  Jvdengemeindoi  drx  Mittelnitei'^.  passim ; 

Aronius,  /tcf/e.sfeii,  passim  : Depping,  Die  Jnden  iin  Miltcl- 

alter,  passim,  Stuttgart,  ISBt;  Wiener,  Hcycuten,  passim. 

J.  S.  O. 

TAXO  : The  mysterious  name  of  “ the  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  ” who,  under  a Roman  governor  in 
the  time  of  Herod,  according  to  the  Assumptio 
Mosis,  ix.  1-7,  untlerwent  martyrdom  with  his  seven 
sons  amidst  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Zealots 
(vi.-viii.).  He  exhorted  his  sons  thus : “ Let  us  die 
rather  than  transgress  the  commands  of  the  liord  of 
Lords,  the  God  of  our  Fathers,  for  if  we  do  this  and 
die  our  blood  will  be  avenged  before  the  Lord.” 
Here  the  story  breaks  off  abruptly.  It  aiqiears, 
however,  that  Joseiihus  (”  Ant.”  xiv.  15,  § 5)  refers 
to  this  martyrdom  of  Taxo during  Herod’s  cruel  on- 
slaught against  the  Zealots,  Avhen  he  stiites  that 
“one  old  man  was  caught  within  one  of  these  caves 
with  seven  children  iind  a wife,  and  rather  than  per- 
mit any  of  these  to  surrender  he  killed  them  all  and 
finally  himself,  preferring,  as  he  said,  death  to  sla- 
very, aud  reproaching  Herod  with  the  meanness  of 
his  family  although  he  was  king.”  Charles,  in  the 
"Assumptio  Mosis”  (1897),  thinks  that  “Taxo” 
(ND^n)  is  a corruption  of  the  ivord  sjpn  (“the 
Zealot  ”),  and  that  the  Samaritan  legend  of  Itloses 
in  Heidenheim’s  “ Vierteljahrsehrift  ” (1871,  iv.  210), 
in  speaking  of  a “ Levite  ” who  would  be  a zealous  bat- 
tler for  the  congregation  “and  die  and  after  three 
days  rise  again,”  refers  to  the  same  Taxo  mentioned 
in  the  “Assumiitio  Mosis.”  According  to  Gen.  R. 
Ivii.  end,  “Tahash”  (“Tahshou  ”)  signifies  a rebel. 

K. 

TAYLOR,  CHARLES  : English  Christian  He- 
braist; born  in  London  1840;  educated  at  King’s 
College,  London,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  Avhieh  he  is  now  master.  In  1874  he  juib- 
li.shed  an  edition  of  “Coheleth”;  in  1877  “Sayings 
of  the  Jewish  Fathers, ” an  elaborate  edition  of  the 
Pirke  Abot  (2  ed.,  1897);  and  in  1899  a valuable  ap- 
pendix giving  a listyif  manuscripts.  This  is  jirob- 
ably  the  most  important  contribution  to  rabbinic 
learning  of  any  living  Christian  Hebraist.  Taylor 
discovered  the  Jewish  source  of  the  “Didache”  in 
his  “Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,”  1880,  and 
has  published  also  “Essay  on  the  Hieology  of  the 
Didache,”  1889. 

Taylor  took  great  interest  in  Professor  Schechtcr’s 
work  in  Cairo,  and  the  genizah  fragments  presented 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge  are  known  as  the 
Taylor-Schechter  Collection.  He  was  joint  editor 
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with  Scliechter  of  “The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,”  1899. 
He  lias  published  separately  “ Cairo  Geuizah  Palimp- 
sests,” 1900. 

He  has  jiublished  also  several  works  on  geometry. 
Bibliography  : iriio’s  Who  in  England. 

J. 

TAYYIB  : Tunisian  family,  first  known  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  more 
]u'omiiient  members  are  the  following: 

Abraham  Tayyib : Grandson  of  Abraham  b. 
Isaac  Tayyib  (see  below) ; lived  at  theend  of  theeight- 
centh  century.  He  was  the  author  of  “Hayye  Abra- 
ham” (Leghorn,  1826),  a commentary  on  the  treatises 
Shabbat,  Pesahim,  iMegillah,  Ta'anit,  Mo'ed  Katan, 
Yebamot,  Ketubot,  Kiddushin,  Baba  Kamma,  Sanhe- 
drin, Makkot,  Shebu'ot,  ‘Abodah  Zarah,  and  ‘Arakin. 
Appended  to  it  are  notes  on  Maimonides’  “Yad,” 
on  Alfasi,  and  on  Bashi  to  the  Pentateuch. 

Abraham  ben  Isaac  Tayyib  (surnamed  Baba 
Sidi) : Babbi  of  Tunis,  where  he  died  in  1741.  He 
was  a companion  of  Zemah  Zarfati  and  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Isaac  Lombroso,  chief  rabbi  of  Tunis. 
He  was  the  author  of  novelhe  on  the  treatises  of  the 
order  lyodashim,  printed  in  Jacob  Faitu.si’s  “Miz- 
bah  Kapparah  ” (Leghorn,  1810).  Other  novellie  of 
his  are  fo  be  found  in  Joseph  Tanuji’s  “Bene  Yo- 
sef ” (Salonica,  1726). 

Hayyim  ben  Abraham  Tayyib : Babbi  of 
Tunis,  and  author  of  “ Derek  Hayyim  ” (printed 
with  his  father’s  Hayye  Abraham  ”),  a commentary 
on  Pesahim,  Ketubot,  Kiddushin,  Baba  Mezi‘a,  and 
Hullin. 

Isaac  ben  Benjamin  Tayyib:  Babbi  and 
cabalist  of  Tunis;  died  in  1830.  He  was  the  author 
of:  (1)  “ ‘Erek  ha-Shulhan,”  novelhe  on  the  four  di- 
visions of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim  (Leg- 
horn, 1791;  preface  by  Joseph  Sarko,  who  seems  to 
have  been  Isaac’s  teacher),  Yoreh  De'ah  {ib.  1798), 
Hoshen  Mislipat  {ib.  1815;  Tunis,  1890-92),  and 
Eben  ha-‘Ezer  (Leghorn,  1844);  (2)  “Wawe  ha- 
‘Ammudiin”  {ib.  1837),  a commentary  on  Eliezer  of 
Dietz’s  “ Sefer  Yere’im,”  cabalistic  in  spirit  and  con- 
taining quotations  from  cabalistic  works;  (3)  “Huk- 
kot  ha-Pe.sah  ” {ib.  1853),  novellie  on  the  part  of  the 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk  containing  the  laws  regarding  the 
Passover  feast;  (4)  “Sefer  ha-Zikkaron  ” (Tunis, 
1892),  in  two  parts,  the  first  being  a collection  of 
Isaac’s  divers  notes,  and  the  second  a cabalistic  com- 
mentary on  Abot  and  on  the  Pesah  Haggadah. 

Bibliography  : D.  Cazes^  Notes  Bihliographiques,  pp.  307  ct 

seq.,  Tunis,  1893;  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  iii.  40t). 

J.  M.  Sel. 

TEBET  : Tenth  ecclesiastical  and  fourth  civil 
month ; it  invariably  has  twenty-nine  days.  The 
name,  like  those  of  the  other  months,  appears  to  be 
taken  from  the  Assyro-Babylonians,  who  called  their 
tenth  month,  described  as  the  month  of  violent  rains, 
“ Tebetu  ” (Delitzsch,  “ Worterbuch,”  p.  298).  This 
month  fell  near  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  in  Pal- 
estine, to  which  fact  the  gloss  in  Ta‘an.  6b  alludes, 
holding  that  the  year  will  be  fertile  if  Tebet  be 
“ugly”  {i.e.,  rainy).  The  observation  that  that 
j'ear  will  be  a good  one  in  wdiicli  Tebet  is  “ widowed  ” 
{i.e.,  rainless)  presupposes  that  a sufficient  precipi- 
tation had  preceded  the  month,  the  rainy  season 


normally  beginning  with  the  month  of  Heshwan 
(the  8th  month). 

Of  notable  events  and  dates  connected  with  this 
month,  the  following  are  among  the  more  important: 

Tebet  1 and  2 : Seventh  ami  eighth  days  of  Hanuk- 
kah.  Tebet  5:  See  Ezek.  .xxxiii.  21;  B.  H.  I8b. 
Tebet  8:  Day  on  which  the  translation  of  the  Septu- 
agint  was  completed,  when  the  earth  was  shrouded 
in  darkness  for  three  days  (“  DIegillat  Ta'anit,”  end). 
Tebet  9:  Fast-day,  but  for  reasons  not  known  {ib.; 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  580);  it  is  said  to 
have  been  the  day  on  which  Ezra  died  {ib.),  and  Abu 
Husain  Joseph  ibn  Nagdela  w as  killed  on  this  day 
(1066).  Tebet  10:  Fast-day,  commemorating  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (see  Jer.  lii.  4;  II  Kings  xxv.  1;  Ezek. 
xxiv.  1 ; B.  H.  18b) ; wdieu  this  fast-day  falls  on 
the  Sabbath,  it  is  observed  on  the  day  following. 
Tebet  12:  Ezekiel  received  a revelation  (Ezek.  xxix. 
1).  Tebet  20:  Death  of  Moses  Maimonides  (1204). 
Tebet  24:  The  discomfiture  of  the  Sadducean  party 
(B.  B.  115b)  by  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  (according  to 
“Megillat  Ta‘anit,”  this  occurred  on  the  24th  of  Ab). 
'Tebet  25:  Said  to  have  been  the  day  of  Alexander 
the  Great’s  appearance  before  the  w'alls  of  Jerusalem 
(A’oma  60a).  Tebet  28:  Another  anti-Sadducean 
feast-day  (“DIegillat  Ta‘anit,”  x.);  on  this  day  the 
majority  of  the  Sanhedrin  passed  over  to  the  Phari- 
sees. E.  G.  H. 

TEBUL  YOM:  Name  of  a treatise  in  the  Mish- 
nah  and  in  the  Tosefta;  in  most  editions  of  the  Mish- 
nah  it  is  tenth  in  the  order  Tohorot.  According  to 
Lev.  XV.  5 et  seq.,  one  who  takes  the  prescribed  bath 
still  remains  unclean  until  sunset.  The  degree  of  un- 
cleanness in  such  a case  is  slight,  and  according  to  rab- 
binical interpretation  neither  the  “ hallah  ” nor  sancti- 
fied flesh  is  rendered  unclean  by  being  touched  by  such 
a person,  even  before  sunset;  it  is  merely  rendered 
unfit  (“  pasul  ”).  Profane  or  unsanctitied  things  may 
be  touched  by  him  without  fear.  The  treatise  'Tebul 
Yom  more  closely  defines  the  degree  of  nncleanness 
attaching  to  such  a person,  and  stipulates  also  how 
far  the  purity  of  anything  is  affected  by  his  touch. 
The  treatise  comprises  four  chapters,  containing 
twenty-six  paragraphs  in  all. 

Ch.  i. : Begulations  concerning  bread  and  other 
things  which  are  of  such  a form  that  if  a tebul  yom 
or  any  other  uncleanness  touches  part  of  them  the 
whole  is  rendered  unclean. 

Ch.  ii. : Concerning  liquids  touched  by  a tebul 
yom;  when  such  contact  renders  the  whole  unfit, 
and  when  it  affects  only  the  part  touched. 

Ch.  iii.:  Continuation  of  ch.  ii. : regulations  con- 
cerning liquids  easily  rendered  unclean. 

Ch.  iv. : Begulations  concerning  utensils  touched 
by  a tebul  yom;  enumeration  of  halakic  rules  which 
have  undergone  changes  in  the  course  of  time;  of  the 
halakic  regulations  wdiich  B.  Joshua  declared  were 
introduced  by  the  sages  (“soferim”),  and  which  he 
was  unable  to  explain. 

In  the  Tosefta  the  treatise  is  divided  into  two 
chapters. 

w.  15.  J.  Z.  L. 

TEDESCHI,  MARCO:  Italian  rabbi  and  poet; 
born  at  Piova,  Piedmont,  in  1817 ; died  at  Triest  in 
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1870.  He  removed  to  Vercelli  with  Ids  father  (d. 
1886),  who  liad  been  appointed  raljbi  tlierc;  and  in 
1838  ho  went  to  Turin  to  study  under  K.  Hillel 
Cantoni.  He  was  sueeessively  elected  rabbi  of 
XizzaAlonferrato,  Saluzzo,  Asti,  and  Triest.  His 
])rincipal  ])oenis  wen;  published  by  Vittorio  Casti- 
glionein  the“yelid  Kinnor  ” (I)rohob3'cz,  1880).  He 
translated  from  the  French  “Les  Prieres  d’un  Cocur 
IsraC'lite.”  DIarco  Tedesehi  was  celebrated  as  a 
preacher. 

s.  V.  C. 

TEDESCHI,  MOSES  ISAAC:  Italian  trans- 
lator, Biblical  commentator,  and  teacher;  born  at 
Triest  Jtine  C,  1821;  died  there  Juno  17,  1898.  He 
lectured  on  Bib- 
lical exegesis  in 
the  Tamud  To- 
rah of  his  native 
city,  and  occa- 
sionally deliv- 
ered sermons  on 
holy  days.  He 
was  the  author 
of  the  following 
works:  “Ho’il 
Hosheh,”  com- 
prising commen- 
taries on  the 
Earlier  Prophets 
(Goritz,  1870), 
the  Book  of  Job 
(Padua,  1877), 
the  Psalms  (Leg- 
horn, 1880),  the 
Five  Megillol 
and  the  Book 
ot  Proverbs  (ib. 

1880),  the  Penta- 
teuch (ib.  1881), 
theMinorProph- 
ets(Trlest,  1887), 
the  books  of 
Daniel,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah, 
and  C h r o n i - 
eles  (Przemysl, 

1889);  “Musar 
Welakim,”  a collection  of  ethical  homilies  based 
on  the  Pirke  Abot  (Triest,  1878),  “Zeker  Rab,” 
an  Italian  translation  ot  the  didactical  prose-poem 
of  jMussafia  (Padua,  1878);  “Ozar  Xirdefo  Leshon 
Tbri,”  on  Hebrew  s}’nonyms  (ib.  1879);  “Simhat 
ha-Regel,”  homilies  and  glosses  on  the  Targum  to 
Proverbs.  The  author's  autobiography  is  appended 
to  the  last-named  Avork.  He  publislied  also,  in  “ Ila- 
Asif  ” (1886),  an  introduction  to  the  Ulinor  Prophets. 
Bibi.iographt  ; Zeitlin,  Bihl.  Paxt-Meiidels.  p.  394. 

s.  isr.  B. 

TEDESCO,  IGNAZ  AMADEUS  : Austrian 
pianist ; born  at  Pragiie  1817 ; died  at  Odessa  Xov. 
13.  1882;  a pupil  of  Triebensee  and  Tomaschek  at 
Prague.  He  made  numerous  successful  concert 
toui's,  cspeciall}'  in  southern  Russia,  and  settled  at 
Odessa,  although  he  lived  for  a short  time  at  Ham- 
burg (1848)  and  London  (1836). 

As  a pianist  Tedesco  Avas  distinguished  for  his 


line  technique;  he  was  called  the  “Hannibal  of  oc- 
taves.” In  recognition  of  his  ability  he  Avas  aji- 
pointed  pianist  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldeidmrg. 
He  Avrotc  brilliant  salon  music,  comprising  a j)iano- 
forte  concerto,  caprices  lie  concerts,  mazurkas,  noc- 
turnes, ihapsodies,  Avaltzes,  and  transcrijitions. 

Biiu.iograpiiv  : Champlin,  Ci/c.  of  Mu.nc  and  Miit^irians;  11- 
liistrirtc  Zeituiiy,  1850,  i.  340;  Baker,  Diet,  of  Music  mid 
Musiciuim. 

S.  J.  So. 

TEFILLIN.  See  Pnx’LACTERiES. 

TEHERAN  : Capital  and  commercial  center  of 
Persia;  situated  about  seventy  miles  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  chief  dcvcloitment  of  the  city 

took  ])lace  with- 
in the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy,  under 
Shah  Nasir  al- 
ii i n , Av  h o s e 
court  phy.sician. 

E.  POLA  K , 
was  ii  Jew.  The 
iinti(iuit3'^  of  Te 
he  ran  is  not 
great,  since  its 
existence  can 
hardU'  be  traced 
b e 3'  o n d t h c 
twelfth  century. 
It  ai)pears  grad- 
ually to  have 
taken  the  ])lace 
of  the  aticient 
Rai,  Avhich  sank 
slowl3"  into  ob- 
livion and  is  noAv 
a mass  of  ruins 
in  the  suburbs 
of  Teheran.  Rai 
itself  had  a long 
history,  being 
the  iincient  me- 
tropolis of  Me- 
dia mentioned  in 
the  Apocryjdia 
as  Rages  (Tobit 
i.  14  c(  scy.)  or  Ragau  (Judith  i.  15),  in  the  Avesta 
and  Old  Persian  inscriptions  as  Ragha  or  Raga 
(Vendidad,  i.  15;  Yasna,  xix.  18;  Behistun,  ii.  70- 
74,  iii.  1-10),  and  in  the  classics  as  Rhaga-  (Strabo, 
1,  3,  19,  etc.).  It  is  mentiotied  its  an  etnitorium 
of  Jewish  trade  by  Ibn  Khordadhbeh,  817  (see  Jeav. 
ExCYC.  iv.  189,  S.V.  COAI.AIEKCK). 

Teheran  covers  a considerable  area,  as  the  Avail 
Avhich  surrounds  it  is  eleven  miles  in  cireuit  and  is 
jiierced  1)3’  tAvelve  gates.  The  Europeans  reside  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  city,  Avhere  the  foreign 
legations  are  located.  The  Jcavs  live  in  a (piarter 
of  their  OAvn.  In  their  dail3'  life  the3'  are  subject 
to  much  the  same  restrictions  and  disabilities  as  the 
Gabars  and  the  Armenians:  and  the3' Avere  formerl3' 
liable  to  acts  of  persecution  Avhich  resulted  in  redu- 
cing them  to  a state  of  iniseiT,  ignorance,  and  degra- 
dation. A riot  against  them  occurred  in  Teheran 
as  late  as  Ma3'  16,  1897.  The  Alliance  Israelite 
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Universelle  has  accomplished  a great  deal  toward 
removing  this  condition  of  affairs  by  bettering  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  the  commiinit}'  and  by  estab- 
lishing schools  for  the  education  of  the  children. 
The  Alliance  report  for  1904  shows  a combined  at- 
tendance of  nearly  400  pupils  at  the  two  schools, 
established  si.v  j’ears  previously  for  boys  and  for 
girls.  The  occupations  of  the  Jews  in  Teheran,  as 
elsewhere  in  Persia,  are  largely  those  of  traders, 
silversmiths,  wine-merchants,  and  petty  dealers. 
Teheran  has  a total  population  of  250,000,  including 
about  5,000  Jews. 

Binr.iofiRAPiiY : Curzon,  Persia  and  the  Persian  Qnestinn,  i. 

London,  1893;  Benjamin,  Persia  and  the  Persians, 

Boston,  18,S(i:  Basset,  Land  of  the  Imams,  New  Vork,  1887 ; 

Wilson,  Persian  Life  anil  Pustoms,  New  York,  189.5;  Brugsch, 

Iin  Lanile  der  Sonne,  Berlin,  1888;  Univers  Israelite,  Aug. 

13,  1901 ; liuUetin  de  V Alliance  Israelite,  1897,  i>.  78. 

.1.  A.  V.  W.  J. 

TEHINA,  ABBA  (called  also  Tehina  ben 
Perisha  [“the  Pharisee”]  or  Hasida  [“the  pious 
one”]);  A leader  of  the  Zealots.  Together  with 
Eleazau  ben  Dinai,  he  is  mentioned  in  the  remark- 
able dictum  of  Johauan  ben  Zakkai  concerning  the 
Zealots;  “Since 
the  murderers 
have  increased, 
the  e X ji  i a t i o n 
ceremony  of  the 
‘ eglah  ‘ arufah 
[the  heifer 
whose  neck  is 
broken  for  a 
min  der  the  per- 
p e t r a t o r of 
which  is  un- 
known; Dent, 
xxi.  1-9]  has 
come  into  abey- 
ance because  of 
the  many  mur- 
ders by  these 
only  too  well- 
known  Zealots. 

Such  murderers 
are  Eleazar  ben 
Dinai  and  Te- 
hina, who  was 
formerly  called 
‘ the  Pharisee  ’ 
and  later  on  received  the  name  of  ‘ the  Dlurderer  ’ ” 
(Sotah  ix.  9;  Sifre,  Deut.  205). 

This  Tehina  has  aptly  been  identified  b,v  Deren- 
bourg  (“Essai  sur  I’Histoire  et  la  Geograjihie  de  la 
Palestine  d’Apres  les  Thalmuds  et  les  Autres 
Sources  Habbiniques,”  i.  279-280,  Paris,  1867)  with 
the  Abba  Tehina  Hasida  of  Eccl.  H.  ix.  7.  Deren- 
bourg,  however,  takes  the  epithet  “ Hasid  ” to  be 
ironical;  but  he  ignores  the  very  nature  of  the  pas- 
sage to  which  he  refers  and  which  is  as  follows: 
“Tehina  the  Essene  [Hasid]  with  the  title  Abba 
[see  Kohler,  “Abba,  Father,”  in  “J.  Q.  11.”  xiii. 
567-575],  returning  to  his  native  town  on  Friday 
afternoon  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  carrying  upon  his  shoulder  a bundle  con- 
taining the  provisions  for  his  household  for  the 
Sabbath,  met  a disease-stricken  man  unable  to  move. 


who  asked  him  to  have  pity  on  him  and  bring  him 
into  the  town,  where  his  wants  might  receive  the  nec- 
essary attention.  This  placed  Tehina  in  a quandary ; 
he  was  afraid  if  he  left  his  bundle  he  might  lose  all 
his  Sabbath  provisions ; and  if  he  did  not  aid  the  sick 
man,  he  (Tehina)  would  be  accounted  as  guilty  of 
death.  His  better  inqjulses  proving  victorious,  he 
carried  the  sick  man  to  a safe  place,  and  then  went 
back  for  his  bundle.  Meanwhile  it  had  grown  dark ; 
and  the  people,  seeing  him  carry  a bundle  on  Sabbath 
eve,  wondered,  saying,  ‘ Is  this  Abba  Tehina  the 
Pious?  ’ Tehina  himself  wasln  doubtas  to  whether 
he  had  really  violated  the  Sabbath,  rvhen  a miracle 
hapiiened : God  caused  the  sun  again  to  shine  forth 
to  show  that  the  Sabbath  had  not  yet  begun,  as  it  is 
written  (JIal.  iii.  20  [A.  V.  iv.  2]):  ‘But  unto  you 
that  fear  my  name  shall  the  sun  of  righteousness  arise 
with  healing  in  his  wings.’  ” Later  the  punctilious 
Essene  became  a fierce  Zealot  (see  Zealots). 

Eleazar  ben  Dinai  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  sev- 
eral times,  while  Tehina  is  not.  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  Alexander  mentioned  together 
with  Eleazar  b.  Dinai  by  that  author  (Josephus, 

“B.  J.”  ii.  12.  § 
4;  see  Eleazau 
BEN  Dinai);  but 
Alexander  ap- 
pears to  be  iden- 
tical with  Am- 
ram,  cited  as 
companion  of 
Ben  Dinai  in 
“Ant.”  x.x.  1,  g 1 
(comp.  Cant.  Ii. 
iii.  5:  “In  the 
da3’s  of  Amram 
[?]  and  in  the 
daj^s  of  Ben 
Dinai  the^'  at- 
tempted to  bring 
about  the  Mes- 
sianic time  b_v 
violence  ” ; see 
Griitz,  “Gesch.” 
3d  ed.,  iii.  431), 
whereas  it  is 

quite  possible 
that  Tehina  is 

i d e n t i c a 1 w i t h 
'Avvi(3ag  who  was  executed  by  order  of  Fadus 
(Josephus,  “Ant.”  l,c,  ■,  Griitz,  l,c,  p.  278).  K. 

TEHINNAH.  See  Devotional  Litekatuke. 

TEITELBAUM,  MOSES:  Austrian  Hasid; 
died  July  17,  1841.  According  to  Low,  he  signed 
his  name  Tamar,  this  being  the  eijuivalent  of 
Teitelbaum,  which  is  the  Yiddish  for  Dattel- 
baum  = “ palm-tree.”  He  ofllciatcd  as  rabbi,  first 
in  Przemj'sl,  and  later  in  Satoralja-Ujhelj',  to 

which  latter  place  he  was  called  in  1809.  In 

Ujhely  he  founded  a Hasidic  congregation  which 
was  independent  of  the  Galician  leaders.  In  1822 
Teitelbaum  was  suspected  of  having  supplied 
amulets  to  certain  Jewish  culprits  who  had 
been  cast  into  pri.son  tor  libel,  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  escaping.  When  called  upon  to  vindicate 
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himself  ho  declared  that  the  amulets  in  f[uestion 
served  only  as  substitutes  for  the  mezuzah  and 
that  their  only  pur|)Ose  was  to  protect  their  bearers 
against  demons. 

Teitelbaum  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation,  even 
K.  jMoses  Sofer  paying  him  homage.  He  was  the 
author  of:  “Yismah  JMosheh  ” (1849 ; 2d  ed.  1898), 
homilies  on  the  Torah ; “Tefillah  le-DIosheh,”  com- 
mentaries on  the  P.salms;  and  “Heshib  Mosheh,”  a 
collection  of  responsa. 

Bini.iOGRAPnY:  Walden,  Shem  ha-GeiInlim  he-Hailash,  p.  101 ; 

how,  (lesainmelte  Scln-iften,  it.  715,  84,  91. 

s.  L.  V. 

TEIXEIRA,  TEIXEYRA,  TEXEIRA,  or 
TEIXARA : Noble  Portuguese  Marano  family, 
originally  bearing  the  surname  of  Sampayo.  In 
accordance  with  a decree  of  King  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  its  coat  of  arms — azure,  a cross  potencee  or — 
was  included  in  the  Spanish  roll  of  arms.  In  the 
patent,  dateil  1C43,  conferring  nobility  on  Diego 
Tei.veira  his  armorial  bearings  are  blazoned  as  fol- 
lows: Quarterly,  1 and  4,  or,  an  eagle  disidayed  jnir- 
ple ; 2 and  3, 
cheeky  or  and 
sable  (sixteen 
fields);  bordnre 
gules,  charged 
by  eight  “S"’s” 
argent.  This 
coat  of  arms  was 
exchanged  by 
tlic  family,  with 
the  exception  of 
a few  members, 
for  another, 
probably  that  of 
the  De  Mattos, 
with  whom  they 
intermarried, 
the  new  bear- 
i n g s being: 

Gules,  a fir-tree 
sinople,  rooted 
argent  between 
two  lions  ram- 
pant, affronte, 
or,  armed  azure. 

The  family 
was  known  also 
as  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  and  members  of  it,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  riches,  philanthropy,  commer- 
cial activity,  and  influence,  have  resided  until  very 
recently  in  Hamburg,  Holland,  London,  Vienna, 
and  Venice. 

Diego  Teixeira  Sampayo  (Abraham  Senior 
Teixeira)  : Portuguese  Dlarano ; left  Portugal  for 
Antwerp  in  1C43;  died  at  Hamburg  Jan.  G,  1G06. 
After  a brief  residence  at  Antwerp  he  settled  in 
Hamburg,  professing  Catholicism  until  Good  Friday 
in  1G47  or  1648,  when  he  and  his  wife  openly  ac- 
knowledged Judaism,  while  Diego,  who  was  ap- 
proaching seventy,  together  with  his  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  was  born  out  of  wedlock,  was  circumcised 
b}'  a rabbi.  The  imperial  government  thereupon 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Diego’s  person  and  the 
confiscation  of  his  estate,  but  the  senate  of  Hamburg 


energetically  opposed  this  demand  (M.  Grunwald, 
“ Portugiesengriiber,”  p.  124).  Diego  Teixeira,  who 
never  added  “de  Mattos”  to  his  name,  was  known 
in  Hamburg  only  as  the  “rich  Jew.”  He  rode  in  an 
ornate  carriage  upholstered  with  velvet,  had  liveried 
servants,  and  kept  a princely  house,  which,  in  1654, 
wa.s  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  to  whom  Diego  had  been  recommended 
by  the  Spanish  ambas.sador  1).  Antonio  Pimentel, 
and  by  whom  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  He  al- 
ways took  a keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  core- 
ligionists; and  at  his  intercession  in  1657  King  Fred- 
erick III.  of  Denmark  granted  them  privileges,  which 
were  later  confirmed  by  Christian  V.  For  several 
years  he  was  the  head  of  the  Spanish-Portugue.se 
community  in  Hamburg,  and  at  his  son’s  wedding 
he  presented  the  congregation  with  a ewer  and  a 
basin  of  silver  plated  with  gold,  while  in  1659  he 
contributed  15,000  marks  for  the  erection  of  a syna- 
gogue. It  was  he  who  supplied  the  copper  roofing 
for  the  great  Church  of  St.  Dlichacl  in  Hamburg, 
and  when  the  elders  asked  for  his  bill  he  rcapiested 

them  to  accept  it 
receipted  with- 
out payment. 
’I'here  still  exist 
two  benevolent 
institutions 
founded  1)3^  Di- 
ego Teixeira  and 
his  wife,  Sara 
d’Andrade  (d. 
Dec.  5,  1693): 

Zur  Ausstattung 
Dlirftiger  Jung- 
frauen  and  Zur 
Auslbsung  von 
Gefangenen. 

Bini.ionRAPHV:  Ar- 
clienlioltz,  ^]e- 
iiioii'e  dc  Cliriy- 
tine  de  Sui'dr,  i. 
4.5(),iii.~’28,Amsli'r- 
ifain,  1(»1 ; (iriitz, 
Gescii.  X.  2.i ; D. 
H . (ie  Castro, 
Kenr  van,  Graf- 
steenen,  pp.  tiH  et 
: (irunwald, 
PortruiicKenqiil- 
ix  y,  pp.  i2:i  ('/ .scg. 
(the  e)iitai)lis  be- 
ing given  on  p. 
Sti). 

Manuel  Teixeira  (Isaac  Hayyim  Senior 
Teixeira):  Gnl}'  son  of  Diego  ’Feixeira  and  Sara 
d’Andrade;  born  in  Lisbon  tibotit  1625;  died  at 
Amsterdam  June  5,  1705.  He  was  twice  married, 
his  second  wife  being  Esther  Gomez  de  Mesquita, 
whom  he  wedded  at  Hamburg  April  7,  1654. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  the  financial  agent  and  resi- 
dent minister  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  re- 
taitiing  this  position  until  1687,  as  is  proved  1)3'  the 
jiatent  of  dismissal  given  him  by  her  (Archenholtz, 
“Memoire  de  Christine  de  Su5de,”  iv.).  Christina 
esteemed  her  ambassador  so  highly  for  his  integrit3' 
and  discretion  that  when  the  magistracy  of  Ham- 
burg attempted  to  prevent  him  from  leaving  the 
cit3^  the  queen  regarded  their  action  as  a personal 
aff''ont.  She  considered  Teixeira’s  opinions  and  ad- 
vice of  such  value  that  she  recommended  her  am- 
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bassador  Rosenbacli  to  follow  bis  counsels,  “for 
the}^  are  wise  and  clever,  and  I approve  of  them,” 
while  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Count  Wassenau  the 
queen  said;  “Teixeira  has  written  you  a letter  so 
clever  and  sagacious  that  King  Solomon  himself 
could  not  have  impi-oved  upon  it,  I can  only  add 
that  you  must  do  all  things  as  he  bids  you,  and  un- 
dertake nothing  in  opiwsition  to  his  views.  ...  Be 
careful  not  to  do  anything  without  his  sanction” 
(Ai'chenlioltz,  i.c.  iii.  ;5i)9,  465). 

During  her  repeated  visits  to  Hamburg,  Queen 
Christina  alwaj’s  took  up  her  residence  in  Teixeira’s 
house,  which  was  situated  in  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  the  town,  on  the  Jungfernstieg ; she  re- 
mained there  for  an  entire  3'ear  in  1661.  When  she 
revisited  Haml)urg  in  Jul}’,  1666,  and  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  hospitality  of  the  municipal  council  be- 
came the  guest  of  Teixeira,  the  rabble,  instigated  b}' 
the  clergy,  endeavored  to  storm  the  house.  For 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century  Teixeira  served  the 
cpieen  faithfulljq  and,  even  when,  in  1685,  he  re- 
fused to  advance  further  sums  on  her  appanage,  her 
governor-general,  Olivekraus,  did  not  succeed  in 
disgracing  him ; on  the  contrary,  she  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  iiim  until  her  death. 

Although  jManuel  Teixeira,  like  his  father,  kept 
a princely  house  and  moved  in  the  highest  cir- 
cles, he  was  a faithful  adherent  of  Judaism,  and 
supported  a Talmud  Torah  in  which  Jacob  Sas- 
portas  was  enrploj'ed  as  teacher.  Like  many  other 
Jews  of  Spauish-Portuguese  extraction,  he  was  a 
follower  of  Shabbethai  Zebi.  In  1670,  when  the 
Jews  were  threatened  with  expulsion  from  Vienna 
and  from  the  Austrian  domains,  Teixeira,  in  response 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Vienna  comniunitjq  advocated 
their  cause  with  great  devotion.  He  accordingly 
wrote  to  several  of  his  friends  among  the  grandees 
of  Spain  and  invoked  the  aid  of  Cardinal  Azzolino 
at  Rome,  the  confidential  friend  of  Queen  Christina, 
while  at  his  request  the  queen  herself  wrote  to  the 
papal  nuncio  in  Vienna  and  sent  Teixeira  letters  for 
the  dowager  empress  and  for  the  empress.  Manuel 
must  have  removed  to  Amsterdam  before  1699,  since 
in  that  year  he  was  head  of  the  Spanish-Portuguese 
congregation  in  that  city. 

Bibliography:  Jain'huch  ftlr  Isracliien,  vii.  1-13,  Vienna, 
IH61);  Griitz,  (ietsch.  x.  227,  263;  xxii.  ef  see. : J.  Sasportas, 
0/iei  Ya'aknh,  responsum  No.  77 ; Zeitschrift  (lex  Hain- 
hui'fier  Gexchichtxeereinx,  ii.  409  et  xcij.;  D.  H.  cle  Castro, 
Kenr  van,  Grnfxtecnen.  pp.  104  et  seei. ; Jew.  Chrnn.  Aug.  11, 
!!)().>:  Diamant,  in  Maguar  Zsido  Szemle,  vi.  2Gd  et  xeq., 
et  xeq. 

s.  M.  K. 

TEIXEIRA,  PEDRO:  Portuguese  traveler; 
born  at  Lisbon  of  Marano  parents;  died  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  either  at  Verona 
(according  to  De  Barrios,  who  is  followed  by  AVolf, 
Zunz,  and  others)  or  at  Antwerp  (according  to  Bar- 
bosa JIac'hado),  whither  he  had  removed  from  Ven- 
ice. A man  of  education  and  a close  observer,  he 
traveled  for  eighteen  months  through  the  Philip- 
pines, China,  and  ])artsof  America,  and,  after  spend- 
ing two  3'ears  at  Lisbon,  undertook  a scientific  jour- 
ney to  India,  Persia,  and  other  countries.  As  a re- 
sult he  published  “ Relaciones  de  Pedro  Teixeira  d’el 
Origen,  Descendencia,  }"  Sucesion  de  los  Reyes  de 
Persia,  ,v  de  Hormuz,  y de  un  Viage  Hecho  por  el 
Mismo  Autor  Dende  la  India  Oriental  Ilasta  Italia 


por  Ticrra  ” (Antwerp,  1610),  containing  a history 
of  the  kings  of  Persia  according  to  Persian  sources, 
as  well  as  a fund  of  information  on  the  Jews  of 
Aleppo,  Bagdad,  and  other  cities,  with  notes  on 
Jewish  monuments.  It  served  as  a guide  for 
Thomas  de  Pinedo  and  others,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  W.  J.  Sinclair,  and  edited  by 
D.  Fergeson ; the  latter  also  supplied  the  edition 
with  an  introduction. 

Bibliography  : Barrios,  Relacinn  de  Ins  Pnetas  Espannlcs,  p. 
58;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hehr.  Hi.  922:  Zunz,  G.  S.  i.  188;  Barbosa 
Machado,  BihUntcca  Lusitatia,  iii.  622:  Kayserling,  Pedro 
Tei.reira  : Bine  Heisexkizze  aJs  Einleltung  zu  J.  J.  Benja- 
min. Aelit  Jahre  in  Asicn  loid  Africa,  Hanover,  18.58  (Eng- 
lish transl.  ib.  18.59);  idem,  Bibl.  Exp.-Port. -Jud.  p.  165. 

s.  M.  K. 

TEKI‘AH.  See  Shofar. 

TEKOA : City  of  southern  Judea,  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  “wise  wom- 
an ” who  brought  about  the  recall  of  Absalom  was  a 
resident  of  the  city  (II  Sam.  xiv.  2 et  seg.),  and  it 
was  also  the  home  of  the  prophet  Amos  (i.  1),  the 
herdsman  and  the  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit.  The 
fortification  of  Tekoa  by  Rehoboam  (H  Chron.  xi. 
6)  gave  it  strategic  importance.  In  the  post-exilic 
period  its  inhabitants  were  Calebites  (I  Chron.  ii. 
24) ; and  they  aided  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the 
Avail  (iii.  5,  27). 

The  site  of  Tekoa  is  fixed  by  Biblical  data.  It 
was  in  the  south  (Jer.  vi.  1),  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  valley  of  Berachah  (“  blessing  ”),  near  the  desert 
to  which  it  gave  its  name  (II  Chron.  xx.  20,  26;  I 
Macc.  ix.  33).  The  jilace  is  still  more  accurately 
localized  in  Josh.  xv.  60,  where  the  Greek  text  of 
a passage  lost  in  the  Hebrew  places  it,  together  with 
Beth-lehem  and  other  towns  of  the  hill-country  of 
Judah,  south  of  Jerusalem.  According  to  the 
“ Onomasticon  ” of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  lay 
twelve  Roman  miles  (eighteen  kilometers)  south  of 
that  city  and  to  the  east  of  Beth-lehem  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  The  site  of  the  city  is  represented  by 
the  modern  Khirbat  Taku‘ah,  a mass  of  scantily  in- 
habited ruins,  Avith  ancient  cisterns  and  tombs  and 
the  remains  of  a church,  l.ying  on  a hill  Avhich 
commands  a Avide  landscape.  Since  the  daj'S  of 
Jerome  the  grave  of  Amos  has  been  shown 
there.  The  IVIishnah  speaks  in  high  praise  of  the 
oil  of  Tekoa;  and  medieval  Arabic  authors  mention 
its  honey. 

E.  c.  1.  Be. 

TEKUFAH  (lit.  “turn,”  “cycle”);  Sea.son  of 
the  year.  The  four  tekufot are;  (1)  Tekufat  Nisan, 
the  vernal  eijuinox  (March  21),  when  the  sun  enters 
Aries;  this  is  the  beginning  of  spring,  or  “ ‘et  ha- 
zera‘  ” (seed-time),  Avhen  day  and  night  are  equal ; 
(2)  Tekufat  Tammuz,  the  summer  solstice  (June21), 
when  the  sun  enters  Cancer;  this  is  the  summer  .sea- 
son, or  “ ‘et  ha-kazir”  (harvest-time),  Avhen  the  day 
is  the  longest  in  the  year;  (3)  Tekufat  Tishri,  the 
autumnal  equinox  (Sept.  23),  Avhen  the  sun  enters 
Libra,  and  autumn,  or  “ ‘et  ha-bazir” 
Seasons,  (vintage-lime),  begins,  and  when  the 
day  again  equals  the  night;  (4)  Te- 
kufat Tebet,  the  winter  solstice  (Dec.  22),  Avhen  the 
sun  enters  Capricornus:  this  is  the  beginning  of 
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winter,  or  “ ‘et  Iia-horef  ” (strippiug-tinie),  when  the 
niglit  is  the  longest  during  the  year.  Each  tekufah, 
according  to  Samuel  Yarhinai,  marks  the  beginning 
of  a period  of  91  days  and  7^  hours. 


that  has  been  boiled  or  used  in  salting  or  pickling. 
The  danger  in  unused  water  may  be  avoided  by  put- 
ting in  it  a piece  of  iron  or  an  iron  vessel  (“Bet 
Yosef”  on  the  “Tur.”  and  Isserles’  note  to  Shulhan 


T.\ble  of  the  Tekufot  Dukixg  1903-14. 


Year. 

Tekufat  Tebet. 

1 Day  in 

1 Tebet. 

Tekufat  Nisan. 

B 

- J 
pS 

Tekufat  Tammuz. 

Day  in 
Tammuz. 

Tekufat  Tishri. 

10.;30  a.m.  Fri.,  Jan.  0 

29 

0 p.m.  Fri.,  April  7 

3 

1.30  a.m.  Sat.,  July  8 

5 

9 a.m.  Sat.,  Ort.  7 

K 

1!)00 

4.30  p.ni.  Sat.,  Jan.  6 

9 

12  p.m.  Sat.,  April  7 

13 

7.30  a.m.  Sun.,  July  8 

14 

3 p.m.  Sun.,  (let.  7 

18 

1907 

10.;10  p.in.  Sun.,  Jan.  0.  . . 

31 

0 a.m.  Mon.,  April  8 

24 

1.30  p.m.  Mon.,  July  8... 

20 

9 p.m.  Mon.,  Oct.  7 

:«) 

19118 

4.30  a.m.  Tues.,  Jan.  7. . 

4 

12  a.m.  Tues.,  April  7 

t) 

7.30  p.m.  Tues.,  July  7 ... 

9 

3 a.m.  Wed.,  Oct.  7 

12 

19(«) 

10.30  a.m.  Wed..  Jan.  6 . . 

13 

0 p.m.  Wed.,  April  7 

17 

1.30  a.m.  'I'liur..  July  8. . . 

19 

9 a.m.  Thur.,  Oct.  7 

22 

1910 

4.30  p.!n.  Thur.,  Jan.  6. . 

13  p.m.  Thur.,  April  7 . . . 

28* 

7.30  a.m.  Fri.,  July  8 

1 

3 p.m.  Fri.,  Oct.  7 

4 

1911 

10.;50  p.m.  Fri.,  Jan.  0 

7 

0 a.m.  Sat.,  .tpril  8 

10 

1.30  p.m.  Sat.,  July  8 

12 

9 p.m.  Sat.,  Oct.  7 

16 

1913 

4.;10  a.m.  Sun.,  Jan.  7 . . . 

17 

12  a.m.  Sun.,  April  7 

20 

7.30  p.m.  Sun..  July  7 

23 

3 a.m.  Mon.,  Oct.  7 

20 

1913 

10.30  a.m.  Mon.,  Jan.  6.. 

27 

0 p.m.  Mon.,  April  7 

1 

1.30  a.m.  Tues.,  Jniy  8 . . . 

3 

9 a.m.  'I'lies.,  i )ct.  7 

i) 

1914 

4.30  p.m.  Tues.,  Jan.  6. . 

8 

12  p.m.  Tues.,  April  7 

12 

7.30  a.m.  Wed.,  July  8 . . . 

14 

3 p.m.  Wed.,  Oct.  7 

17 

*Adar  II. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tekufot  fall  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  days  later  than  the  true  solar 
equinox  or  solstice;  this,  however,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  calendar,  which  follows  the  figures  of 
R.  Ada. 

An  ancient  and  widely  believed  superstition  is 
connected  with  the  tekufot.  Ail  water  that  may  be 
in  tlie  house  or  stored  away  in  vessels  in  tlie  first 
hour  of  the  tekufah  is  thrown  away  in 
Supersti-  the  belief  that  the  water  is  then  poi- 

tion.  soned,  and  if  drunk  would  cause  swell- 
ing of  the  body,  sickness,  and  sometimes 
death.  Several  reasons  are  advanced  for  tliis.  Some 
say  it  is  because  the  angels  who  protect  the  water 
change  guard  at  the  tekufah  and  leave  it  un  watched 
for  a short  time.  Others  say  that  Cancer  fights 
with  Libra  and  drops  blood  into  the  water.  Another 
authority  accounts  for  the  drops  of  blood  in  the 
water  at  Tekufat  Nisan  by  pointing  out  that  the 
waters  in  Egypt  turned  to  blood  at  that  particular 
moment.  At  Tekufat  Tammuz,  Moses  smote  the 
rock  and  caused  drops  of  blood  to  flow  from  it.  At 
Tekufat  Tishri  the  knife  which  Abraham  held  to 
slay  Isaac  dropped  blood.  At  Tekufat  Tebet, 
Jephthah  sacrificed  his  daughter  (Abudarham, 
“Sha'ar  ha-Tekufol,”  p.  122a,  Venice,  1566). 

The  origin  of  the  superstition  can  not  be  traced. 
Hai  Gaon,  in  the  tenth  century,  in  reply  to  a ques- 
tion as  to  the  prevalence  of  this  custom  in  the 
“ West  ” {i.e.,  west  of  Babylon),  said  it  was  followed 
only  in  order  that  the  new  season  might  be  begun 
with  a supply  of  fresh,  sweet  water.  Ibn  Ezra  ridi- 
cules the  fear  that  the  tekufah  water  will  cause 
swelling,  and  ascribes  the  belief  to  the  “gossip 
of  old  women  ” {ib.).  Hezekiah  da  Silva,  however, 
warns  his  coreligionists  to  pay  no  attention  to  Ibn 
Ezra’s  remarks,  asserting  that  in  his  own  times 
many  persons  who  drank  water  when  the  tekufah 
occurred  fell  Aland  died  in  consequence.  Da  Silva 
says  the  principal  danger  lies  in  the  first  tekufah 
(Nisan);  and  a special  announcement  of  its  occur- 
rence was  made  by  the  beadle  of  the  congregation 
(“Peri  Hadash,”  on  Orah  Hayyim,  428,  end).  The 
danger  lurks  only  in  unused  water,  not  in  water 


‘Aridv,  Orali  Haj'yim,  435,  1;  “Be’er  Ileteb,”  to 
Yoreh  De'ah,  116,  5).  R.  Jacob  violin  reijuired 
that  a new  iron  nail  should  be  lowered  by  means  of 
a string  into  the  water  used  for  baking  mazzot  dur- 
ing the  Ni-san  tekufah  (“Sefer  Maharil,”  p.  6b,  ed. 
Warsaw). 

See  Calendak  ; Month  ; Sun,  Blessing  op. 

J.  J.  D.  E. 

TELASSAR  (Tti’N^n) : City,  along  with  Gozan, 
Haran,  and  Rcsejih,  which  Rabshakeh  mentions  as 
having  been  comiuered  by  Sennacherib’s  j)redeces- 
sors  (II  Kings  xix.  12;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12).  This  city 
was  inhabited  by  the  Bene  ‘Eden.  The  cuneiform 
inscriptions  mention  a Bit-Adini,  located  in  the  up- 
per Mesopotamian  country,  which  may  be  identical 
with  the  Biblical  place.  “Telassar”  is  probably,  as 
Schrader  holds,  the  same  name  as  “ Til-Ashshuri  ” 
(the  hill  of  Ashur),  and  may  have  been  given  to  an}' 
place  on  which  a temple  was  built.  One  sucli  place 
is  found  east  of  the  Tigris,  as  shown  by  Schrader; 
and  another,  mentioned  by  Tiglatli-pileser  HI.,  was 
probably  in  Babylonia.  Esarhaddon,  too,  mentions 
one  near  the  land  of  the  IMitanni.  Telassar,  then, 
being  a possible  general  name,  is  located  in  at  least 
three  sections  of  the  great  IMesopotamian  valley  by 
as  many  separate  cuneiform  documents. 

E.  c.  I.  M.  P. 

TELCS,  EDUARD  ; Hungarian  sculptor ; born 
at  Baja  IMay  12,  1872.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
went  to  Budapest  and  stiuiicd  decorative  art,  but  he 
soon  left  that  city  for  Vienna,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated for  four  years  in  the  Allgemeine  Bildhauer- 
schule,  winning  the  Ftiger  gold  medal  with  his 
“ St.  Boniface  Striking  Down  the  Bannerof  Wotan.” 
He  next  entered  Professor  Zumbusch’s  school,  where 
he  studied  for  three  years,  gaining  the  school’s  first 
prize  with  his  “Two  Drinkers,”  which  later  won  a 
medal  of  the  second  class  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Antwerp.  Teles  attracted  particular  attention  in 
1900  by  being  awarded,  for  his  monument  in  lionor 
of  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  first  prize  among 
many  competitors.  He  is  now  (1905)  at  work  on 
a scatue  of  the  poet  Vorosmarty  to  be  erected  in 
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Budapest,  and  another  of  Kossuth  in  Kecskemet, 
having  been  awarded  both  these  commissions  as  a 
result  of  competition^ 

s.  L.  V. 

TELESINUS : Jew  of  Telcsia,  who  lived  at 
Rome  about  480.  Not  only  did  Pope  Gelasius  refer 
to  him,  in  a letter  to  Bishop  Quingesius,  as  a “ vir 
clarissimus”  and  his  most  deserving  friend,  but  he 
recommended  Telesinus’  relative  Autonius  (Autius) 
to  the  bishop.  Telesinus,  moreover,  is  mentioned  in 
papal  documents  as  the  physician  of  Pope  Gelasius. 
Of  late  it  has  been  denied  that  Telesinus  was  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  Gelasius  or  even  a physician 
at  all. 

Bibliography:  Berliner,  Gesch.  dcr  Juden  in  Rom,  ii,  4; 

Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,  i.  138,  and 

note, 

s.  A.  M.  F. 

TELL  EL-AMAENA  : Name  derived  from  the 
Beni  ‘ Amran  or  El-Amarna  Bedouins,  and  now  given 
to  the  extensive  ruins  and  rock-cut  tombs  which  are 
the  last  relics  of  the  ancient  royal  city  of  Khut  Aten. 
These  ruins  are  in  middle  Egypt,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Nile,  near  the  villages  of  Hagg  Kandil  on  the 
south  and  Et-Tell  on  the  north.  They  are  the  ruins 
of  a city  built  by  Amenophis  IV.,  of  the  eighteenth 
Egyptian  dynasty.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  Amenophis  broke  away  from  the  worship 
of  all  gods  except  Aten,  the  god  of  the  solar  disk. 
He  accordingly  removed  from  Thebes,  which  for  cen- 
turies had  been  the  Egyptian  capital. 
Of  th.e  and  built  a new  city,  in  which  ancient 
Eighteenth,  traditions  and  invested  religious  inter- 

Dynasty.  ests  should  not  be  able  to  oppose  his 
reforms.  He  selected  the  site  now 
known  as  El-Amarna,  in  the  Hermopolitan  nome 
in  central  Egypt,  in  which  a royal  palace  and 
a temple  of  Aten  were  soon  surrounded  by  resi- 
dences of  nobles  and  of  others  who  would  naturally 
follow  in  the  train  of  royalty.  After  the  death  of 
Amenophis  the  old  religion  reasserted  itself,  the 
royal  residence  was  soon  moved  back  to  Thebes,  and 
the  city  which  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to 
build  fell  into  decay.  As  the  reign  of  Amenophis 
was  less  than  twenty  years,  the  occupation  of  his 
new  capital  can  not  have  been  long.  Its  site  was 
never  reoccupied,  so  that  the  course  of  the  streets 
of  Khut  Aten  and  the  plans  of  the  ancient  palaces 
and  houses  may  still  be  traced  in  the  mound. 

The  position  of  the  jialace  of  Amenophis  was  dis- 
covered by  Petrie  during  his  excavation  at  El- 
Amarna  in  1891-93.  It  is  indicated  on  the  mound 
to-day  by  a building  erected  to  preserve  some  painted 
stucco  pavements  which  once  formed  a part  of  the 
palace.  These  paintings,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
neighboring  tombs,  prove  that  the  artists  of  the 
time  of  Amenophis-  had  emancipated  themselves 
from  ordinar3^  Egyptian  conventions,  and  repre- 
sented objects  much  more  naturally  than  had  hith- 
erto been  the  case. 

The  attention  of  the  modern  world  was  first  called 
to  El-Amarna  by  the  discovery,  accidentally  made 
by  a peasant  woman  late  in  1887,  of  more  than  300 
cuneiform  tablets,  which  turned  out  to  be  letters 
written  to  Amenophis  III.  and  Amenophis  IV.  by 
kings  of  various  Asiatic  countries  and  by  Egyptian 


officials  or  vassals  in  Phenicia,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 
This  correspondence  opened  vistas  of  Oriental  his- 
toiy  that  had  been  entirely  unsuspected.  Kadash- 
mau-Bel  and  Buruaburiash,  kings  of 
The  Babylon;  Ashuruballit,  a king  of  As- 
El-Amarna  Syria;  Dushratta,  a king  of  -lilittani; 

Tablets,  and  a king  of  Alashia  (supposed  to  be 
Cyprus)— all  had  friendlj'  correspond- 
ence with  the  Egj'ptian  kings.  An  entirely  new 
conception  of  international  relations  at  this  period 
was  thus  acquired ; and  the  remarkable  fact  was  es- 
tablished that  the  language  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
was  then  the  cuneiform  Babjdonian.  The  majority 
of  the  letters  were  from  vas.sals  or  officials  in  places 
like  Gebal,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Lachish,  Jerusalem,  etc. 
— letters  which  proved  that  even  in  writing  to  Egyp- 
tians the  natives  of  this  region  used  Babylonian 
cuneiform.  Thus  a long  domination  of  tiiese  coun- 
tries b}'  Babylonian  influence,  before  the  Egyptian 
conquest  b,v  Thothmes  III.,  was  evident.  The  con- 
tents of  the  letters  afford  a vivid  picture  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Egypt  was  disinte- 
grating under  the  weak  administration  of  Ameno- 
phis IV. 

Amenophis  IV.  had  an  Asiatic  mother.  He  was 
accordingly  more  interested  in  preserving  these  let- 
ters than  most  Egyptian  kings  would  have  been ; 
those  which  had  been  written  to  his  father  he  took  to 
his  new  capital,  while  those  which  were  written  to 
himself  were  stored  in  the  same  archive,  where  they 
remained  until  1887.  After  their  discovery  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  purchased  87  of  them,  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum 160  (a  considerable  number  being  fragments), 
the  Gizeh  Museum  at  Cairo  obtained  60,  while  about 
20  were  purchased  by  private  persons. 

Bibliography  : Baedeker,  Eoupt,  PP-  203  ct  scq.,  Leipsic, 

1903 : Budge,  Histori)  of  Ep.i/Jif,  tv.  117-141,  184-341,  London, 

1903;  Bezold,  The  Trll-EJ-Amnrna  TcibJets  in  the  Rritish 

Museum,  London,  1891  ; Oriental  Diplomacy,  London,  189.3; 

Winckler,  I)er  Thontafelfundvon  El-Amarna,  Berlin,  1889; 

Die  Thontafeln  von  Tcll-El-Amarna  (vol.  v.  of  Schrader, 

K.  B.). 

E.  c.  G.  A.  B. 

TELLER,  LEOPOLD:  Hungarian  actor ; born 
at  Budapest  April  3,  1844.  For  a time  he  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  but  in  1863 
he  went  to  Laibach,  where  he  joined  a theatrical 
companjL  During  the  following  ten  years  lie  played 
at  small  theaters  in  Iglau,  Klagenfurt,  Troppau, 
Budapest,  Leipsic,  and  Liebenstein ; and  from  1874 
to  1890  he  was  a member  of  the  “ Meininger,”  and 
appeared  in  such  roles  as  Sliylock,  lago,  Oessler, 
Franz  Moor,  and  Marinelli.  On  leaving  the  “Mein- 
inger” he  secured  an  engagement  at  the  Stadttheater 
in  Hamburg,  where  his  principal  roles  were  Graf 
Trust,  Doctor  Crusius,  and  Graf  Menges.  In  1899  he 
retired  from  the  stage,  and  settled  as  teacher  of 
elocution  in  Hamburg.  He  has  written  a play 
entitled  “ Wintersonnenwende,”  which  has  met  witli 
considerable  success. 

Bibliography:  Eisenberg,  Bing.  Le.r. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

TELLER,  PROBST.  See  Fhiedlandek, 
D-VVID. 

TELLHEIM,  CAROLINE.  See  Bettelheim, 
Caroline  von. 
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TEMAN  : Originally,  the  name  of  a tribe  and  then 
of  a district  of  the  Edomites.  In  Biblical  genealogy 
it  is  the  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  Eliphaz,  the 
lirst-boru  of  Esau,  arid  one  of  the  “dukes  ” of  Edom 
(Gen.  x.xxvi.  11,  15,  42;  I Chron.  i.  36,  53).  The 
genealog)"here  noted  proves  that  Temanwas  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Edomite  tribes,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  “Teman  ” is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  Edom  itself  (Amos  i.  12;  Obad.  9; 
comp.  Jer.  xlix.  20,  22;  Hab.  iii.  3).  The  Teman- 
ites  were  famed  for  their  wisdom  (Jer.  xlix.  7 ; 
Baruch  iii.  22);  Eliphaz,  the  oldest  and  wisest  of 
the  friends  of  Job,  is  described  as  a member  of  this 
tribe  (Job  ii.  11  et  passim). 

Teman  is  referred  to  in  Obad.  9 as  a part  of  the 
mount  of  E.sau,  while  Amos  i.  12  mentions  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  Edomitic  “ palaces  of  Bozrah  ’’ ; 
Ezek.  XXV.  13  speaks  of  it  in  contrast  to  the  southern 
boundary  Dedan.  The  “ Onom'asticon  ” of  Eusebius 
(260, 155)  mentions  a region  called  Thaiman,  in  Geba- 
lene  (the  Gebal  of  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8 [A.  V.  7]),  and  thus 
in  the  district  of  Petra,  noting  also  an  East  Teman, 
a town  with  a Roman  garrison  fifteen  (according  to 
Jerome,  five)  miles  from  Petra. 

E.  c.  1.  Be. 

TEMERLS,  JACOB  BEN  ELIEZER  (known 
also  as  Jacob  Ashkenazi) : German  Talmudist 
and  cabalist;  born  at  Worms  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  died  at  Vienna  about  1667.  At  an 
early  age  Temerls  went  to  Poland,  and  for  some 
years  directed  a Talmudical  school  at  Lublin. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Kremeuetz,  where  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  In  his  old  age  he 
settled  at  Vienna,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  enjoyed  a high  reputation  both  as  a Talmudist 
1 and  as  a cabalist,  and  was  lauded  by  his  contem- 
poraries for  his  great  piety.  He  is  said  to  have 
fasted  forty  3’ears,  during  which  period  he  never 
left  the  bet  ha-midrash. 

Temerls  was  the  author  of  “Sifra  di-Zeni‘uta  de- 
. Ya'akob,”  containing  a cabalistic  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch  and  rules  for  the  studj'  of  the  Cab- 
ala (Amsterdam,  1669).  He  left  in  manuscript: 
“She’elot  u-Teshubot,”  a collection  of  responsa, 
quoted  in  “Emunat  Shemuel”  (t^  53);  a comprehen- 
sive commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Mcgillot, 
quoted  by  himself  in  his  “Sifra  di-Zeni‘uta  de- 
j Ya'akob”;  a commentary  on  the  “Idrot”;  a com- 
I mentaiy  on  difficult  passages  in  the  Babylonian 
i and  Palestinian  Talmuds;  explanations  of  some 
i passages  of  the  Zohar,  the  books  of  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Hagiographa;  and  a dissertation  on  Luria’s 
j cabalistic  writings. 

I BlBUOfiRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tolcdot  Gednle  Yisrael,  pp. 

' 210. 3.50  (wliere  Jacob  is  confounded  with  the  brother  of  Shab- 

I bethai  Bass);  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  12.58;  Fuenn, 

I Keneset  Yisrad,  p.  581 ; Dembitz,  Kelilat  Yofl.  ii.  117. 

I S.  I.  Bu. 

! TEMESVAR ; Hungarian  city.  The  oldest 

gravestone  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  is  dated  1636,  and 
was  erected  in  memory  of  Azriel  Assach  of  Salonica. 
Between  15.52  and  1716  large  numbers  of  Spanish 
Jews  settled  in  Temesvar,  xvhere  the  Turki.sh  gov- 
ernment received  therrr  with  favor;  but  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  in  1716  by  Prince  Eugene  their 
treatment  became  less  favorable,  for  Temesvar  and 


its  district  were  annexed  to  Hungary  and  admiuis- , 
tei'ed  as  air  Austrian  province.  In  1718  the  pro- 
vincial government  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  the  cit}'  on  the  clnirge  of  being  Turkish 
spies.  The  order  was  not  strictlj'  enforced,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  influence  of  Moses  Lopez 
Pereira  Diego  d’Aouii.AU,  the  founder  of  the  Se- 
phardic community;  Maria  Theresa  even  permitted 
five  other  Spanish  Jewish  families  to  settle  in  the 
city.  D’Aguilar  presented  to  the  Scphai'dic  com- 
munity mantles  of  the  Law  and  silver  crowns  for 
the  scrolls  of  the  Torah.  At  that  time  the  Span- 
ish Jews  had  a society  for  the  promotion  of  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  while  another  association  re- 
ceived official  recognition  from  the  Count  of  Wallis, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  citadel. 

As  in  Bohemia  and  .Moravia,  the  Jews  of  Temesvar 
were  oppressed  by  the  restrictions  formulated  1)\' 
Maria  Theresa  in  1776.  Only  fortj’-nine  rvere  ]rer- 
niitted  to  reside  in  the  city.  Thej'  xvere  restricted  to 
a single  community,  headed  by  a dayyan  and  a 
rabbi ; nor  might  they  contract  mar- 

Residence  riages  or  leave  the  city  without  the 

Limited,  permission  of  the  authorities.  Onl^' 
eight  were  allowed  to  engage  in  com- 
merce; and  the  distinction  between  Ashkenazim  and 
Sephardim  5vas  abolislied,  the  whole  Jewry  being 
comprised  under  the  term  “protected  Jervs  of  the 
cities  and  counties  of  the  Banat.”  Jews  from  other- 
places  5vere  forbidden  to  enter  the  citj-  except  for 
commercial  purposes,  when  thej'  were  requii-cd  to 
pay  a daily  tax  of  five  groschen  for  protectioir,  and 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  city  at  night.  Jews  rvei-e 
forbidden  either  lohave  Chi'istian  servants  or  to  live 
in  the  houses  of  Christians,  and  were  contpelled  to 
reside  iit  a ghetto  in  the  citadel,  their  qirarler  beiirg 
bounded  by  the  streets  now  called  Varoshaz,  Szerb, 
Erzsibet,  and  Jeno.  Mari-iages  irright  be  irerforirrcd 
onlt'  by  the  rabbi  of  Tcirresvar,  and  all  Jews  who 
died  in  the  province  rvere  to  be  buried  in  the  ccirre- 
tery  of  the  citj'.  It  5vas  not  uirtil  the  r-cign  of  Jo- 
seph II.  (1780-90)  that  the  condition  of  the  Jews  of 
Tenresvar  began  to  improve. 

The  community’s  most  important  society,  next  to 
the  charitable  organization,  is  the  Jewish  Women's 
Club  of  the  citadel,  one  of  the  oldest  societies  of 
Hungary,  founded  bj'  Sarolta  Fischcl  in  1846.  This 
is  the  famous  Jewish  society  xvhich  gave  Louis  Kos- 
suth 800  crowns  for  patriotic  purposes  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Hungarian  revolution.  During  the  oc- 
cupation of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  this  .socielj' 
rendered  x^aluable  aid  by  sending  food  to  the 
xvounded;  and  at  the  time  of  the  flood  at  Szegedin. 
in  1879,  it  materially  assisted  the  poor,  especially 
by  maintaining  a soup-kitchen.  The  commu- 
nity supports  two  other  women’s  clubs,  founded  in 
1847  and  1869  respectively-,  as  5vell  as  the  Talmud 
Torah  (a  charitable  organization),  the  Maskil  el  Dal, 
and  a hebra  kaddisha,  the  last-named  established  in 
1748,  although  its  hospital  in  the  citadel  has  since 
been  demolished. 

Temesvar  has  had  the  folloxving  rabbis:  Jacob 
Moses  of  Belgrade  (Sephardi;  1739);  Eliezer  Lip- 
mann,  author  of  the  commentary  “Migdal  Dawid  ” 
(1748);  Jonathan  Trebitsch,  chief  rabbi  of  Transyl- 
vania (1752);  Johanan  b.  Isaiah  (1775);  Zebi  Hirsch 
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b.  Israel  (Hershele  Harif;  1782);  and  David  1).  Zebi 
Oppenheim  (1801),  and  bis  son  David  Hirseh  Oppen- 
bciin,  author  of  “ ‘Ene  lia-Da‘at”  (Budapest,  1829). 
The  rabbinate  of  Temesvar  has  always  included 
the  entire  district  composed  of  Lugos,  Versecz, 
Karansebes,  Pancsova,  and  Nagy  Bccskerek.  In 


city  possesses  a synagogue  in  the  ^Moorish  style,  built 
in  1865.  There  is  a small  Sephardic  synagogue  in 
the  citadel,  but  the  Spanish  Jews  in  Temesvar  arc 
now  very  few,  and  their  old  place  of  worship,  the 
Judenhof,  founded  in  1760,  has  been  demolished  to 
make  room  for  the  new  Reform  synagogue. 


Synagogue  at  Temesvar,  Hungary. 

(From  a photograph.) 


1863  Moritz  Hirschfeld  was  elected  rabbi,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Moritz  Lowju  Since  1860,  however, 
internal  dissensions  have  divided  the  community 
into  factions,  with  the  Reform  rabbi,  IMoritz  Lowy, 
at  tlie  head  of  the  one  in  the  city,  and  the  Orthodox 
rabbi,  Jakob  Singer,  leading  that  in  the  citadel. 

The  lattercontainsasynagogne  in  the  Renaissance 
Gothic  style,  designed  by  Leopold  Baumhorn;  the 


The  earliest  Jewish  census  at  Temesvar  was  taken 
in  1739,  when  there  were  139  Ashkenazim  and  81 
Sephardim  (46  families  altogether).  In  1755  there 
were  23  Jewish  families  in  the  city;  53  in  1772;  76 
in  1776;  and  72  in  1781.  In  1840  the  Jewi.sh  popu- 
lation of  the  city  was  about  1,200,  of  whom  750  lived 
in  the  citadel,  340  in  the  city,  and  about  50  in  the 
suburbs.  In  1858  the  number  was  2,202;  in  1890. 
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4,870;  and  in  1901,  5,788  (including  Jewish  sol- 
diers, 5,916).  The  total  population  of  Temesvar  is 
53.033. 

Ribliography  : M.  Lowy,  Skizzen  zur  Geschichte  Her  Juden 
ill  Teiiiexvdr  ■ JakobSingrer,  Adata  a liiinati  Zsiduk  TOrteii, 
Biaiapest,  1905. 

s.  J.  Sr. 

TEMPLE,  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
SERVICE  OF  : Tlie  affairs  of  the  Second  Temple 
were  managed  by  a board  of  fifteen  appointed  officers 
(‘‘rnemunnim  ”).  The  Misbnah  recoi'ds  the  following 
names  of  officers  of  the  Temple  without  stating  their 
respective  periods  of  activity  ; but  it  is  presumed  they 
were  those  appointed  in  the  time  of  Agrippa;  (1)  Jo- 
hauan  b.  Phinehas,  in  charge  of  the  seals  given 
in  e.xchange  for  money  to  purchase  sacrifices,  (2) 
Ahijah,  of  libations;  (3)  IVIattithiah  b,  Samuel,  of 
allotments  (i.e.,  the  selection  of  priests  for  the  day); 

(4)  Pethahiah,  of  the  nests  of  fowls  (for  sacrifices); 

(5)  Ben  Ahijah,  of  the  health  department  (treat- 
ing especially  a disease  of  the  bowels  caused  by 
the  bare  feet  touching  the  cold  marble  pavement); 

(6)  Nel.umya,  of  the  digging  of  wells  (for  the 
pilgrims  on  the  highways  leading  to  Jerusalem); 

(7)  Gebiui  (Gabiniinus),  of  announcements  (the  Tem- 
ple crier);  (8)  Ben  Geber,  of  the  gates  (opening  and 
closing  them);  (9)  Ben  Babi,  of  the  wicks  for  the 
candlestick  (•*  menorah”) ; (10)  Ben  Arza,  of  the  cym- 
bals (leading  the  music  of  the  Levite.s);  (11)  Hugras 

(Hugdas)  b.  Levi,  of  the  musical  in- 
Officers.  struments;  (12)  the  Garmu  family,  of 
the  preparatiou  of  the  showbread ; 
(13)  the  Abtinas  family,  of  the  incense;  (14)  Elea- 
zar,  of  the  curtains;  and  (15)  Phineiias,  of  the  vest- 
ments (Slick.  V.  1;  comp.  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Kcle 
ha-^Iikdash,  vii.  1). 

Seven  trustees  (•‘amarkelim  ”)  and  three  cashiers 
(“gizbai'im”)  had  charge  of  the  Temple  trcasuiy. 
In  the  courts  were  thirteen  contribution-bo.xcs  in 
the  shape  of  shofarim,  with  narrow  necks  and  broad 
bases  (Slick,  vi.).  The  half-shekel  contribution  for 
public  .sacrifices,  etc.,  was  demanded  on  the  first 
of  Adar  and  was  pa3"able  by  the  twent3’-fifth  of 
the  same  month  {ih.  i.  1,  3).  There  was  a siiecial 
room,  called  “ Lishkat  Hashsha’im  ” (Secret  Cham- 
ber), for  anonymous  donations,  out  of  which  fund 
the  worth3'  poor  were  supported.  Into  the  Vessel 
Chamber  the  people  threw  donations  of  silver  and 
gold  vessels.  Every  thirty  days  this  chamber  was 
opened  by  the  cashiers,  who  selected  such  vessels  as 
could  be  utilized  in  the  Temple,  the  rest  being  sold 
and  the  jiroceeds  applied  to  a fund  for  repairing 
the  Tent])le  building  (“bedek  ha-btiyit  ” ; ib.  v.  4). 

Tlie  priestly  officials  were;  the  high  priest,  his 
deputy  (“segan”),  and  his  two  attendants  (“  katoli- 
kin  ” = “ catholicus  ”). 

! A strict  tvatcli  over  the  Temple  was  maintained, 
the  guard  being  compo.scd  of  three  ]iriests  and 
1 twentv-one  Levites.  The  priests  were  stationed  one 
1 at  the  Chamber  of  the  Flame  (“  Bet  ha-Nizoz  ”),  one 
i at  the  Chamber  of  the  Hearth  (“Bet  lia-Moked  ”), 
I and  one  at  the  Chamber  (attic)  of  Abtinas  (see  dia- 
gram, page  95).  The  Levites  kept  guard  as  fol- 
lows: one  at  each  of  the  five  gates  of  the  mount 
entrances;  one  at  each  of  the  four  corners  within 
the  mount  enclosure;  one  at  each  of  the  five  impor- 
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tant  gates  of  the  courts ; one  at  each  of  the  four  cor- 
ners within  the  court ; one  at  the  Chamber  of  Sacri- 
fice; one  at  the  Chamber  of  Curtains; 
Priestly  and  one  behind  the  “ Kapporet  ” ( Holy 

Guard.  of  Holies).  The  captain  of  the 

guard  saw  that  every  man  was  alert, 
chastising  a priest  if  found  asleep  at  his  post,  and 
sometimes  even  punishing  him  1)3'  burning  his  shirt 
upon  him,  as  a warning  to  others  ()Mid.  i.  1). 

The  priests  were  divided  into  twcnl3'-four  patrols 
(“  mishmarot  ”),  which  were  changed  ever3'  week. 
The  patrol  was  quartered  partl3'  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  Flame  and  principall3’  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Hearth,  both  of  which  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
inner  court  (“  ‘azarah  ”).  The  latter  chamber  was  a 
capacious  one,  surmounted  l)y  a dome.  Half  of  the 
chamber  extended  outside  the  court  to  the  “hel,”  a 
kind  of  platform  surrounding  the  courts,  which  was 
considered  as  secular,  in  contrast  to  the  sacred  prem- 
ises within,  Avhere  the  priests  were  not  allowed  to  sit 
down,  much  less  to  sleep.  A fire  was  always  kept 
burning  in  the  outer  extension,  at  which  the  priests 
might  warm  their  hands  and  bare  feet.  Here  also  lhe3' 
might  sit  down  and  rest  for  a while.  At  night  the 
elder  priests  slept  here  on  divans  i)laced  on  rows 
of  stone  stejis  one  above  another.  The  younger 
priests  slept  on  cushions  on  the  lioor,  juitting  their 
sacred  garments  under  their  heads  and  coveiing 
themselves  with  their  secular  clothing  (Tamid  i.  1). 
The  elder  priests  kejit  the  keys  of  the  Temple,  put- 
ting them  at  night  under  a marble  slab  in  the  floor; 
to  this  slab  a ring  was  attached  for  lifting  it.  A 
priest  watched  over  or  slept  on  the  slab  until  the 
ke3’S  were  demanded  by  the  officer  in  the  morning. 

The  king  when  visiting  the  Temi)le  had  no  riglits 
beyond  those  of  the  ordinary  Israelite;  onlv  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  David  wei'('  privileged  to  sit 
down  in  the  ‘azarah  (Sotah  41b;  Tamid  27iil. 

The  major  Saidiedrin,  composed  of  71  members, 
sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Hewn  Stone  (“Lishkat  ha- 
Gazit”)on  the  extreme  north  of  the  i)riests’  Inill. 
Two  tribunals  of  minor  Sanhedrin,  eiich  comiio.sed 
of  t wcnt3'-three  members,  sat  one  1)3' 
The  the  south  gate  of  the  mount  and  one 
Judiciary,  in  front  of  the  hall  on  the  north  side. 

The  sessions  were  held  from  the  morn- 
ing sacrifice  till  that  of  the  afternoon.  t)n  Sabbaths 
and  holy  da3'S,  to  facilitate  increased  bu.siness  the 
major  Sanhedrin  sat  outside  on  the  hel  (Sanh.  88b), 
and  the  minor  Sanhedrin  assembled  in  the  bet  ha- 
midrash  situated  on  the  mount  (Tosef.,  Hag.  ii.). 

Entrance  within  the  enclosure  of  the  mount  was 
permitted  to  any  one  Avho  was  decently  attired  and 
who  carried  no  burden.  Israelites  when  rituall3' 
unclean  and  Gentiles  were  not  allowed  to  jrass  be- 
3’ond  the  “soreg,”  a fence  Avhich  surrounded  the 
courts  at  a distance  of  ten  cid)its.  Tlie  outer  court, 
called  “ ‘Ezrat  Naslnm  ” (Women’s  Hall),  Avasfor  the 
use  of  ordinary-  Israelites.  The  priests’ 
Local  hall  was  reserved  for  the  priests  and 
Divisions  Levites;  occasionalh’,  however,  men 
and  “Water-  and  Avomen  presenting  sin-offerings. 
Supply.  sacrifices  on  Avhich  thev  Avere  required 
to  place  the  hands  (“semikah  ”),  made 
use  of  it.  At  the  festivals,  to  accommodate  the 
large  croAvds,  all  Israelites  were  permitted  to  enter 
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the  ])riesls’  hall,  on  which  occasion  the  curtain  of 
the  vestibule  was  raised  to  show  the  ])eople  the  in- 
terior of  the  “Hekal”  (see  Pilgkimage).  The 
people,  though  tightl}"  packed,  were  able  to  find 
sufficient  space  in  which  to  prostrate  themselves, 
this  being  one  of  the  miracles  associated  with  the 
Temple.  The  people  crowded  to  within  eleven 
cubits  behind  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Yoma  21a). 

Another  phenomenon  was  the  water-supply.  A 
spring  rising  below  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  an 
opening  as  narrow  as  the  antenna;  of  a locust  in- 
creased when  it  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Hekal  to 
the  size  of  a warp-thread ; at  the  entrance  to  the 
vestibule  it  assumed  the  size  of  a woof-thread;  and 


rah,  being  untit  for  service  till  sunset  of  the  same 
day. 

The  order  of  the  priests’  daily  service  in  the 
Temple  wars  as  follows;  One  of  the  priests  arose 
early  and  bathed  befoie  the  arrival  of  the  officer, 
who  usually  came  about  cockcrow.  The  officer 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Chamber  of  the  Hearth, 
and  the  priests  opened  it.  He  called  for  the  priest 
who  had  bathed,  and  ordered  him  to 
Order  of  decide  by  lot  which  of  the  priests  should 
Service.  serve  that  day.  The  officer  then  took 
the  keys  and  entered  through  the 
wicket  (“  jushpusli  ”)  of  tJie  door  to  the  ‘azarah,  fol- 
lowed by  the  iiriests  who  formed  the  patrol,  each 


JUflflOM 


The  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

(From  a Passover  Ha<;gadah,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  16(15.) 


at  the  house  of  David  it  became  an  overflowing 
brook  (Yoina  77b,  78a).  This  spring  is  referred  to 
in  the  passage  “ And  behold,  waters  issued  out  from 
under  the  threshold  of  the  hou.se  ...  at  the  south 
.side  of  the  altar  ” (Ezek.  xlvii.  1,  2);  it  was  the  mys- 
terious sjuing  that  tilled  the  bath  of  Ishmacl  the 
high  priest,  situated  by  the  attic  of  Abtinas  on  the 
south  of  the  court,  at  the  water-gate.  There  was 
another  bath,  in  a passage  under  the  Chamber  of 
the  Hearth,  for  the  use  of  any  ordinary  priest  who 
ndght  become  ritually  unclean.  This  was  reached 
l)y  a winding  staircase.  The  priest,  having  bathed, 
dried  himself  by  the  fire;  he  then  dressed  and  re- 
turned to  his  comrades  above,  with  whom  he  waited 
until  the  gates  were  opened,  when  he  left  the  ‘aza- 


holding  two  torches.  The  patrol  was  divided  into 
two  sections ; one  going  through  the  colonnade  on  the 
east,  and  one  on  the  west,  the  sections  meeting  on 
the  south  side  at  the  chamber  where  they  prepared 
the  “ habittin  ” (the  baked  cake  for  the  meal  olTer- 
ing).  The  priests  now  asked  one  another  “ Is  all 
well?  ” and  received  the  answer  “All  is  well.”  The 
officer  assigned  by  lot  the  making  of  the  habittin. 
Similarly  he  selected  a priest  to  clean  the  altar  of 
ashes,  his  comrades  uttering  the  warning:  "Be 
careful  not  to  touch  the  sacred  vessels  before  thou 
sanctifiest  [b}'  washing]  thy  hands  and  feet  at  the 
laver ; and  see  that  the  coal-shovel  [“  mahtah  ”]  is  in 
its  iilace  [near  the  “ kebesh,”  the  inclined  plank  or 
bridge  leading  to  the  altar].”  Proceeding  without 


L'tkxsils  ok  the  Temple. 

(From  to  lllumiusled  HeUriiw  manuscript  o£  the  13th  century  in  the  Bibllotheiiue  Nntionale,  Parle.) 
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any  light  save  that  of  tlie  pyre  (•*  ina'arakah  ”)  on  the 
altar,  lie  ilisappeared  below,  and  was  next  heard  op- 
erating the  machinery  for  raising  the  laver  from  the 
well.  This  eonsisted  of  a wooden  wheel  and  shaft 
and  a chain,  a device  designed  by  the  high  priest  Ben 
Kattin.  The  noise  caused  b}^  this  operation  fixed 
the  time  for  washing  hands  and  feet.  The  priest  took 
the  silver  “ mahtah ” and  ascended  the  altar;  push- 
ing the  large  coals  aside,  he  took  a shovelful  of  ashes 
and  charretl  wood,  and,  descending,  turned  north- 
ward and  deposited  the  ashes  in  a heap  on  the  floor 
three  handbreadths  from  the  “ kebesh,”  where  also  the 
ashes  from  the  golden  altar  and  the  candlestick  were 
placed.  The  authoiities  disagree  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  ashes;  some  say  they  fell  through  a grate 
in  the  floor;  others,  that  they  were  removed  later. 
Observing  his  act,  the  priest’s  comrades  hurried  to 
wash  their  hands  and  feet  at  the  laver.  They  .then 
took  large  shovels  (“  magrefot  ”)  and  made  a heap 
(“tappuah  ”)  of  the  ashes  of  the  altar  in  the  center, 
other  priests  meanwhile  using  flesh-hooks  to  place 
aside  the  portions  of  the  sacrifices  that  had  not  been 
consumed  during  the  night.  When  the  heap  of 
ashes  was  sufliciently  large  it  was  removed  outside 
the  city.  The  priests  now  brought  pieces  of  all 
kinds  of  wood  except  olive  and  vine,  and  built  a 
new  pj're,  on  which  they  replaced  the  unconsumed 
portions  of  the  sacrifices.  For  a second  pyre,  in- 
tended for  the  burning  of  incense,  they  selected  the 
best  tig-wood.  Having  lit  the  two  pyres,  they  de- 
scended from  the  altars. 

The  otticer  then  ordered  the  priests  to  decide  by  lot 
who  should  slaughter  the  sacrificial  victim,  who 
should  sprinkle  the  blood,  who  should  clean  the 
ashes  from  the  golden  altar  and  from  the  golden 
candlestick,  and  who  should  attend  to  the  sacrifices 
in  detail.  This  being  done,  the  oflicer  commanded  ; 
“Go  ye  and  see  if  it  is  time  to  commence  the  sacrifi- 
cial service!”  Mounting  to  an  eminence  of  the 
Temple,  they  looked  toward  the  east,  till  at  length 
one  shouted,  “Barkai!”  (the  morning  light  has  ap- 
peared). Mattithiah  b.  Samuel  said 
The  Tamid  they  asked  him,  “ Has  the  light  in  the 

Sacrifice,  east  reached  Hebron?”  and  he  an- 
swered, “ Yes.”  The  mention  of  He- 
bron was  made  to  honor  the  menioiy  of  the  patriarchs 
buried  there.  Tlie  oflicer  then  said ; “Go  and  fetch 
a lamb  from  the  Chamber  of  the  Lambs”  (situated 
at  the  northeast  eorner  of  the  ‘azarah).  The  priests 
entered  also  the  Vessel  Chamber  and  took  therefrom 
ninety-three  vessels  of  silver  and  gold.  The  lamb 
was  now  examined  b}^  the  light  of  torches  to  see 
whether  it  was  free  from  blemishes;  and  water  from 
a golden  cup  was  given  it  to  drink.  The  priest 
selected  by  lot  then  dragged  the  animal  to  the  abat- 
toir, north  of  the  altar.  Meanwhile  other  priests 
advanced  with  the  “teni,”  a gold  dish  in  the  shape 
of  a basket  of  a “tarkab”  measure;  the  “kuz,”  a 
gold  ])itcher  ; and  two  kej'S  wherewith  to  open  the 
Hekal,  one  from  the  outside  and  one  from  within 
through  the  wicket  or  lattice  of  a cell  on  the  north 
side  of  the  vestibule.  The  bolt  was  thrown  back 
and  the  doors  unlocked,  causing  a noise  which  was 
heard  a long  distance  and  which  was  the  signal  for 
the  shohet  to  slaughter  the  perpetual  morning  sac- 
rifice (“tamid  shel  shaharit”)  at  the  abattoir,  while 


the  priest  in  the  Hekal  carefully'  gathered  up  all  the 
ashes  of  the  golden  altar  into  the  teni,  put  this  on 
the  floor,  and  went  out.  The  priest  with  the  kuz 
cleared  the  candlestick  of  ashes,  leaving  the  two 
lights  nearest  to  the  east  to  burn  till  the  evening. 
If  he  found  them  extinguished  he  renewed  and  re- 
lighted them,  after  which  he  trimmed  the  other  lamps. 

' In  front  of  the  candlestick  were  three  marble  steps, 
on  the  top  one  of  which  the  priest  stood  to  trim  and 
light  the  lamps.  When  he  had  finished  he  put  the 
kuz  on  the  second  step  and  went  out.  On  the  first 
step  the  tongs  and  snuff -dishes  were  placed  (IMalmon- 
ides,  “ Yad,”  Bet  ha-Behirah,  iii.  11).  The  teni  was 
removed  by  the  priest  chosen  to  remove  the  ashes  of 
the  altar  after  the  incense  had  been  offered;  the  kuz, 
by  the  priest  who  in  the  afternoon  attended  to  the 
two  lights  of  the  candlestick  that  had  been  burning 
all  day. 

The  slaughter  of  the  lamb  was  effected  as  follows; 
Tlie  front  legs  were  bound  to  the  hind  legs,  the  head 
pointing  south  with  its  face  toward  the  west.  The 
shohet  stood  facing  the  west.  Tlie 
The  morning  tamid  was  slaughtered  at  the 
Abattoir,  northwest  corner,  that  of  the  after- 
noon at  the  northeast  corner,  of  the 
altar  at  the  second  ring.  There  were  twenty-four 
rings,  in  four  rows,  fixed  to  the  floor  on  hinges;  in 
these  the  heads  of  the  animals  were  held  in  position. 
The  priest  who  received  the  blood  in  a basin  stood 
facing  the  south.  He  sprinkled  the  blood  on  both 
sides  of  the  northeast  and  southwest  corners  of  the 
altar.  The  removal  of  the  hide  and  the  dissection 
of  the  carcass  were  shared  by  the  priests,  and 
were  followed  by  the  meal-offering  (Lev.  vi.  IJ). 
This  accomplished,  the  priests  went  to  the  Chamber 
of  Hewn  Stone.  There  the  officer  directed  them  to 
recite  one  benediction  (“  Ahabah  Babbah  ”)  and  to 
read  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  “Shemak” 
after  which  they  blessed  the  people.  On  Sabbaths 
they  blessed  also  with  “love,  brotherhood,  peace, 
and  friendship  ” the  patrol  that  was  about  to  go  off 
duty. 

Finally,  the  priests  drew  lots  for  the  incense  serv- 
ice, and  the  various  assignments  were  made,  only 
those  who  had  not  been  previously  selected  being 
admitted  to  the  ballot.  The  priests 
The  that  were  not  to  share  in  the  .service 

Incense  of  the  daj'  now  removed  their  priestlj' 

Service.  garments  and  then,  having  delivered 
them  to  an  attendant  who  placed  them 
in  the  proper  lockers,  dressed  themselves  in  their 
secidar  clothes  and  retired  from  the  ‘azarah  till  their 
next  turn. 

During  the  sacrifice  the  Levites  were  at  their  sta- 
tions on  the  steps  leading  to  the  priests’  hall,  and  in 
front  of  the  dukan;  but  they  did  not  commence 
their  music  until  the  libation  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  service.  The  musical  instrument  called  the 
“magrefali,”  somewhat  similar  to  the  organ,  stood 
between  the  altar  and  the  vestibule.  Its  tones, 
which  could  be  heard  a long  distance,  were  the 
signal  for  the  priests  to  prostrate  themselves;  this 
took  place  after  the  incense-offering. 

Special  honor  was  paid  to  the  high  priest.  lie 
was  attended  by  three  priests;  one  on  his  right,  one 
on  his  left,  and  one  holding  up  the  breastplate 
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adorned  with  precious  stones.  The  high  priest 
entered  the  Hekal  alone,  and  after  the  curtain  was 
lowered,  he  prostrated  himself  and  retired.  Tlie 
ofliccr  who  waited  in  the  vestibule,  on  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  bells  on  the  hem  of  the  high  priest's 
garment,  raised  the  curtain.  After 
Honor  to  the  high  priest  had  left,  tlie  oflicer 
the  High  who  acted  as  .sagan  entered  the  Hekal 
Priest.  and  prostrated  himself ; and  on  his 
retirement  the  other  priests  entered 
and  followed  his  e.xample.  In  case  the  high  priest 
desired  to  offer  the  incense  he  was  assisted  by  the 
officer  and  two  attendants. 

At  the  -conclusion  the  priests  bearing  the  five 
empty  vessels— the  basket,  pitcher,  ladle,  spoon,  and 
cover — used  in  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  those 
carrying  the  candlestick  and  incense,  stood  in  line 
on  the  staircase 
of  the  vestibule, 
and,  raising  their 
hands  as  high  as 
their  shoulders, 
r e c i t e d the 
priestly  benedic- 
tion. 

The  high 
priest  then  of- 
fered the  liba- 
tion of  wine 
( “ n e s a k i m ” ) . 

The  officer  stood 
in  the  corner 
with  kerchief 
(flag)  in  hand, 
and  two  priests 
with  s i 1 V e r 
trumpets  by  the 
table,  the  cym- 
bals meanwhile 
playing  between 
them.  The 
t r u m peters 
sounded  “ teki- 
‘ah,  teru'ah,  te- 
ki  ah’’;  the  high  priest  commenced  the  cei-emony 
of  the  libation;  the  officer  unfurled  the  kerchief; 
the  C3'mbals  clashed ; and  the  Levites  sang  hymns 
accompanied  by  music.  During  tlie  pauses  the 
trumpet  sounded  “teki'ah,”  and  the  people  in  the 
‘azarah  prostrated  themselves;  at  every  pause  a 
teki'ah  and  a prostration.  The  order  of  the  dail}' 
Psalms  from  Sunday  to  Saturday  was  as  follows: 
Ps.  x.xiv.,  xlviii.,  Ixxxii.,  xciv.,  Ixxxi.,  xciii.,  xciv. 
.1.  J.  D.  E. 

TEMPLE  OF  HEROD:  In  the  eighteenth  year 
(20-19  n.c.)  of  his  reign  Herod  rebuilt  the  Temple 
on  a more  magnificent  scale.  There  are  man}'  evi- 
dences that  he  shared  the  passion  for  building  by 
which  many  powerful  men  of  that  time  were  moved. 
He  had  adorned  many  cities  and  had  erected  many 
heathen  temples;  and  it  was  not  fitting  that  the 
temple  of  his  capital  should  fall  beneath  these  in 
magnificence.  Probably,  also,  one  of  his  motives 
was  to  placate  the  more  pious  of  his  subjects,  whose 
sentiments  he  had  often  outraged. 

The  Jews  were  loth  to  have  their  Temple  pulled 


down,  fearing  lest  it  might  not  be  rebuilt.  To  de- 
monstrate his  good  faith,  Herod  acccumulatcd  the 
materials  for  the  new  building  before  the  old  one 
was  taken  down.  The  new  Tem])le  was  rebuilt 
as  rapidly  as  possible;  being  finished  in  a year  and 
a half,  although  work  was  in  progress  on  the  out- 
buildings and  courts  for  eighty  years.  As  it  was 
unlawful  for  any  but  priests  to  enter  the  Temple, 
Herod  employed  1,000  of  them  as  masons  and  car- 
penters. 

The  Temple  proper  as  reconstructed  by  Herod  was 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  Solo- 

Dimen-  mon,  viz.  : 00  cubits  long,  20  cubits 
sions.  wide,  and  40  cubits  higli.  This  space 
was  divided  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
The  former  measured  20  X 20  cu- 
V.  5,  ^ -a).  At  the  en- 
trance to  the 
out  er  Temple 
g a veil  em- 
bi'oidered  in 
blue,  white{bys- 
sus),  scarlet,  and 
e ; I h e 
outer  TemiHe 
was  sejiarated 
from  the  Holy  of 
Holies  by  a sim- 
ilar  curtain. 
The  outer  cur- 
tain was  folded 
back  on  the 
south  side,  and 
the  inner  one  on 
the  north  side, 
so  that  a ju'iest 
in  entering  the 
Holy  of  Holies 
ti'aversed  the 
outer  Tomj)le  di- 
agonally. The 
Holy  of  Holies 
was  (piite  emp- 
ty. In  the  Holy 
Place  stood  the  altar  of  incense,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Holy  of  Holies  the  seven-branelied  golden  C'.\N- 
DCESTicic  to  the  south,  and  the  table  of  showbread  to 
the  north.  Above  tlie  gate  of  the  Temple  were  golden 
vines  and  grape-clusters  as  large  as  a man  (“  Ant.” 
XV.  11,  §3;  “B.  J.”  V.  .5,  § 4).  The  Temple  building 
had  an  upper  story  similar  in  size  to  the  lower  (‘‘B. 
J.”  V.  5,  g 5).  Side-struetures,  as  in  Solomon’s  Tem- 
ple, afforded  space  for  three  stories  of  chambers  on 
the  north,  south,  and  west  sides  of  the  Temple. 
These  chambers  were  connected  by  doors;  and  trap- 
doors afforded  communication  from  those  of  one 
story  to  those  of  the  story  immediately  above  or  be- 
low. The  wliole  bi'eadth  of  the  structure  inclu- 
ding the  side-buildings  was  70  cubits  (Dlid.  iv.  7). 

East  of  Herod’s  Temple  there  was,  as  in  Solo- 
mon’s, a porch,  100  cubits  wide,  100  cubits  high, 
and  20  cubits  deep,  thus  extending  15  cubits  on 
either  side  of  the  Temple  (“B.  J.”  v.  5,  §4).  Its 
gateway,  which  had  no  gates,  was  20  cubits  broad 
and  70  cubits  high.  Over  this  gateway  Herod  erected 
a golden  eagle,  which  was  afterward  pulled  down 


and  the  “ Hekal. 
bits ; the  latter,  20  X 40  (“  B.  J. 


Greek  Inscription,  Found  on  Site  of  Temple  Area,  Forbidding  Gentiles  to  Euler 
Wittiin  tlie  Inner  Temple  Walls. 

(lu  the  museum  at  Cuustantiuople.) 
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b3'  the  Jews  (“Ant.’’  xvii.  C,  ^ 2).  Tlie  front  of  the 
porcli  was  covered  witli  gold  (“  15.  J.”  v.  5,  § 4) ; and 
it  was  most  brilliant  when  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sim  fell  ni)on  it. 

In  front  of  the  Temple,  22  cubits  distant  from 
the  porch,  stood  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  con- 
structed of  unhewn  stones.  Its  length  and  hrcadth 
were  each  50  cubits,  and  its  height  15  cubits  (“15. 
J.”  V.  5,  5).  To  the  north  of  the  altar  twcnt}*- 

four  rings  were  fi.xed  in  the  ground,  to  which  the 
sacrificial  animals  were  tied.  Near  by  were  eight 
pillars  supporting  cedar  beams,  on  wiiicli  the  car- 
casses of  the  a!iimals  were  hung.  There  were  also 
eight  marble  tables  for  prei)aring  sacrificial  flesh 


J.”  V.  5,  § 2).  If  the  first  part  of  this  account 
is  true,  onij'  the  length  of  the  Temple  area  was 
enlarged,  the  width  remaining  the  same.  It  is  more 
probable  that  Herod  enlarged  the  area  in  both  di- 
mensions, though  it  is  possible  that  it  had  been  en- 
largeil  to  the  size  of  a S(piare  stadium  bj"  one  of  the 
Hasmoneans.  The  size  to  which  Herod  increased 
the  area  was  almost  that  of  the  present  Haram  en- 
closure. The  sacred  territory  has  been  increased 
since  the  time  of  Herod  only  on  the  north. 

In  order  to  obtain  space  for  this  area  on  the  top  of 
a hill  the  sides  of  which  slo])ed  so  steeply,  it  was 
necessary  to  e.xtend  artificially  the  surface  of  the 
hill  itself.  This  was  done,  especially  to  the  south. 


SUliSTRL'CTURE  OF  TEMPLE  OF  HEROI),  NOW  CALLED  “SOLOMON’S  STABLES.” 
(From  a photograph  hy  the  American  Colony  at  Jerusalem.) 


(Slid.  iii.  5,  V.  2;  Tamid  iil.  5;  Shek.  vi.  4).  On 
the  south  was  a bronze  lavcr  for  the  priestly  ablu- 
tions (Mid.  iii.  6;  Yoma  iii.  10). 

If  sacred  tradition  compelled  Herod  to  conform 
closely  to  the  ancient  plan  of  the  hoi}'  house,  allow- 
ing him  to  vary  little  from  precedents 
The  Tern-  save  in  its  fa<;ade,  his  Grecized  taste 
pie  and  his  genius  for  building  found  ample 

Courts.  scope  in  the  Temple  courts  and  clois- 
ters. First  of  all,  he  greatly  enlarged 
the  Temple  area.  Josephus  says  that  before  the 
time  of  Herod  the  Temple  area  was  square,  each  side 
being  a stadium  (“Ant.”  xv.  11,  § 3 — conflicting 
.with  the  statement  of  Ilecatteus,  see  Jew.  Excyc. 
xii.  97b),  and  that  Herod  so  enlarged  the  courts 
that  the  perimeter  was  increased  to  six  stadia  (“B. 


where  the  massive  masonry  (called  by  the  Arabs 
“Solomon's  Stables”)  which  Herod  constructed  to 
support  a pavement  on  a level  with  the  surface  of 
the  hill  farther  to  the  north  may  still  be  seen.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a battlementcd  wall  (“B. 
J.”  iv.  9,  § 12).  The  numher  of  gates  which  this 
wall  contained  is  somewhat  uncertain,  as  Josephus 
and  the  Mishnah  differ.  The  former  says  (“Ant.” 
XV.  11,  § 5)  that  there  were  four  gates  in  the  west- 
ern wall.  Probably  one  of  these  was  at  the  south- 
west corner  and  led  to  the  upper  city  over  the  bridge 
where  Robinson’s  arch  may  still  be  seen.  This 
bridge,  broken  down  by  Pompey,  was  reconstructed ; 
indeed,  the  remains  of  the  arch  in  the  modern  wall 
are  evidence  that  it  was  rebuilt.  Probably  there 
was  another  gate  some  600  feet  farther  to  the  north. 


View  of  the  temple  of  Solomon, 

(RecoDstrucWd  by  Schick.) 


Skctionai.  Vikw  of  the  Tempi.k  ok  llEitoD,  Looking  South. 

(Ui'constructed  l)y  Saiul:i3’.) 


Temple  of  Herod 
Temple,  Plan  of  Second 
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where  Wilson's  arch  (comp.  Warren  and  Conder, 
“Jerusalem,”  pp.  195  et  seq.)  supported  a cause- 
way across  tlie  valley  to  the  city.  The  gates  in 
tlie  south  wall  may  be  more  easily  traced.  Jose- 
phus sa3's  (“Ant.”  xv.  11,  § 5)  that  it  had  gates  in 
the  middle;  these  the  Mishuah  calls  “gates  of  Hul- 
dah,”  and  they  may  still  be  traced  in  the  substruc- 
tures of  the  present  wall.  From  them  a double 
tunnel  leads  by  an  inclined  plane  under  the  modern 
mosque  Al-Aksa  to  the  level  of  the  Temple  courts. 
About  250  feet  farther  to  the  east  a triple  gate 
may  also  be  traced.  Josephus  does  not  mention 
this;  but  perhaps  it  was  the  second  Huldah  gate  of 
the  Mishnah. 

Around  the  entire  interior  of  this  wall  were  ranged 
porticoes  or  cloisters.  The  finest  were  those  on  the 
south.  They  consisted  of  four  rows 
The  of  Corinthian  columns  of  white  mar- 
Cloisters.  ble;  and  there  were  162  columns  in 
all.  The  ceilings  were  of  carved 
wood  (“Ant.”  XV.  11,  § 5;  “B.  J.”  v.  5,  § 2).  The 
eastern  cloister  was  known  as  “Solomon’s  Porch” 
(John  X.  23;  Acts  iii.  11,  v.  12);  it  must  accord- 
ingly have  been  believed  that  there  were  here  Sol- 
omonic substructures. 

The  open  space  bejmnd  the  cloisters  was  paved 
with  various  kinds  of  stone,  probably  forming  a 
mosaic.  This  outer  court  was,  strictly  speaking,  not 
a part  of  the  Temple.  Its  soil  was  not  sacred,  and 
it  might  be  entered  by  any  one.  Some  distance 
within,  one  came  to  an  interior  court  which  was 
raised  15  cubits  above  the  other.  Access  to  it  was 
.gained  by  means  of  fourteen  steps.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  sanctuary.  It  probably  coincided 
with  the  elevated  court  still  to  be  seen  in  the  central 
part  of  the  Haram  area.  This  raised  court  was  sur- 
rounded b}'  a terrace  10  cubits  in  breadth  (“B.  J.” 
V.  5,  § 2).  A breastwork  of  stone  ran  around  the 
whole  at  the  level  of  the  steps.  On  it  were  placed 
at  frequent  intervals  inscriptions  in  Greek  and 
Latin  forbidding  a non-Jew  to  enter  farther  on 
pain  of  death.  One  of  these  has  been  recovered. 
It  reads:  “No  foreigner  may  pass  within  the  lattice 
and  wall  around  the  sanctuary.  Whoever  is  caught, 
the  guilt  for  the  death  which  will  follow  will  be  his 
own  ” (comp.  “Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  Quarterly  State- 
ment,” 18T1,  p.  132;  Benzinger,  “Arch.”  p.  404; 
Now’ack,  “Lehrbuch  der  Hebriiiseben  Archaologie,” 
ii.  77).  This  enclosure  was  penetrated  b}'  nine 
gates.  Four  of  these  were  on  the  north,  four  on  the 
south,  and  one  on  the  east,  the  w'estern  side  having 
none.  The  eastern  part  of  this  court  was  separated 
from  the  w’estern,  and  formed  the  court  of  the  women. 
Women  might  ])ass  beyond  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
into  this  court  alone.  The  Temple  proper  might  be 
entered  bj^  men  only.  One  of  the  four  gates  on  the 
north  and  one  on  the  south  gave  entrance  to  the 
women’s  hall,  as  did  likewise  the  sole  gate  which  led 
on  the  east  from  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  re- 
maining six  of  the  nine  gates  led  into 
Tlie  Gates,  the  court  of  the  men.  A large  gate 
led  from  the  court  of  the  women  into 
the  court  of  the  men.  The  gates  had  double  doors 
which  were  covered  with  silver  and  gold  donated 
by  a certain  Alexander  of  Alexandria.  The  gate 
on  the  east  w'as  especially  magnificent,  and  was 
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covered  with  Corinthian  bronze.  Tlie  greatest  of 
all  the  gates  was,  however,  the  “gate  of  Nicanor,” 
which  led  from  the  court  of  the  women  into  the 
court  of  tlie  men.  It  was  the  “great  gate,”  its 
height  being  50  cubits  and  its  breadth  40  cubits 
(“B.  J.”  V.  5,  § 31;  fifteen  steps  led  up  to  it  from 
the  women’s  court.  “Wliether  this  gate  or  the  one 
directly  cast  of  it  in  tlie  eastern  wall  of  the  women’s 
court  was  the  gate  “Beautiful”  of  Acts  iii.  2 can 
not  now  be  determined.  Each  gate  was  porch-like 
in  form. 

Along  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  men’s  court  was 
a series  of  chambers  for  storing  utensils,  vestments, 
and  other  articles.  Within  this  western  court,  or 
court  of  the  men,  was  another  raised  platform,  to 
which  access  was  gained  by  twelve  steps,  and  on 
which  the  Tem- 
]ile,  as  already 
described,  was 
situated.  On 
the  north  the 
fortress  which 
had  existed  from 
the  time  of  Ne- 
hemiah  was  re- 
built and  named 
“Antonia”  in 
honor  of  Mark 
Antony.  It  was 
connected  with 
the  Temple  by 
a secret  passage 
(“Ant.”  XV.  11, 

§ I')- 

The  construc- 
tion of  all  this 
work  occupied, 
according  to 
John  ii.  20,  for- 
ty-six years;  in 
reality,  how- 
ever, it  was  not 
completed  until 
the  procurator- 
ship  of  Albinus 
(62-64  C.E.), 
m ore  than 
eighty  years 
after  its  com- 
mencement. Less  than  a decade  later  (TO)  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus. 

BlBtiooR.4PHT : Jospplius,  Ant.  especially  xv.  11  ; idem,  B.  J. 
especially  v.  .5  : idem.  Contra  Aj).  i.  22  ; Nowack,  Lehrliuch 
der  HelirUixt  ten  Arctiiiolofiie,  1S9+,  ii.  Tl-Sli;  Benzinger, 
Arch.  1894,  pp.  399-404  ; Schick,  Die  Stiftshlilte,  tier  Teniiiel 
in  JenixaUm  and  der  J'einpelijintz  dcr  Jetztzcit.  189(1; 
Sanday,  Sacred  Sitex  of  the  OospeU,  1903,  pp.  "kS-fti,  107-117. 
E.  c.  G.  A.  B. 

TEMPLE  OF  MOUNT  GERIZIM.  See 
Gekizim.  Mount. 

TEMPLE  OF  ONIAS.  See  Leontopolis. 
TEMPLE,  PLAN  OF  SECOND:  The  plan 
and  description  of  the  Second  Temple  according  to 
Talmudic  sources  were  as  follows; 

Mount  Moriah,  known  as  the  “Har  ha-Bayit” 
(Mount  of  the  House),  had  an  area  of  500  X 500 


cubits  or  ells  (1  cubit  = 21.85  inches).  It  was  low- 
est on  the  east  side,  rising  gradually  to  its  highest 
point  on  tlie  west,  and  was  walled  on  all. sides.  The 
main  entrance  was  on  the  south,  and  consisted  of  two 
gates  near  the  center,  the  one  on  the  right  for  admis- 
sion, iind  the  other  for  exit.  The  two  gates  were 
named  “Huldah,”  after  the  jirophetess  wlio  used  to 
preach  there  to  the  iieojile;  the  s|iace  on  this  side 
being  the  grciitest,  265  cubits  in  width.  The  next 
largest  space,  115  cubits,  was  on  the  east  side.  The 
eastern  gate  was  called  “ Shushan  ” because  it  liore  a 
model  of  Susa,  the  capital  of  Persia,  in  recognition 
of  the  permission  given  by  that  government  to  re- 
build the  Temple.  The  entrance  on  the  north  was 
through  the  “Tadi  ” gate,  i.e.,  the  gate  of  ob.scurity 
or  privacy,  it  being  used  only  by  those  who  were 

cere  m on ia 1 1 y 
unclean  and  by 
mourners  and 
those  under  the 
ban.  The  space 
on  this  side  was 
100  cubits.  The 
s p a c c on  the 
west  was  the 
1 e a s t o f all, 
measui'ing  only 
63  cubits  to  the 
court  wall.  The 
gate  on  this  side 
was  called  " Ki- 
ponus,”  meaning 
“garden  bow- 
er,” from  the 
fact  that  Joshua 
planted  on  its 
site  the  herbs, 
etc.,  from  which 
the  ingredients 
for  the  incense 
were  derived. 
Each  gate  was 
10  cuhits  wide 
and  20  cuhits 
h i ,g  h . T h e 
height  of  the 
walls  above  the 
gate.s  is  not  re- 
corded ; but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  raised  much  above 
the  lintels,  'fhe  ’J’adi  gate  had  no  lintel,  but  was 
triangular  in  shajic,  this  distinguishing  it  as  a ]ni- 
vate  entrance.  The  walls  were  all  5 cubits  thick 
and  of  a unifoim  height.  From  the  eastern  side  of 
the  mount,  which,  as  stated  above,  was  the  lowest, 
aliight  of  steps,  consisting  of  thirty-nine  of  a rise  of 
i cubit  each  and  one  of  1 cubit  (total,  20.1  cubits), 
gave  access  to  the  floor  of  the  Hekal,  which  was 
nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  eastern  wall,  render- 
ing it  easy  for  the  priest  to  observe  the  insiile  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  while  standing  on  Mount  (Jlivet  op- 
posite the  eastern  gate,  when  he  sprinkled  the  ashes 
of  the  red  heifer  in  the  direction  of  the  Sanctuary. 

A reticulated  fence  of  sticks,  called  “soreg,”  10 
handbreadthsin  height  and  at  a distance  of  10  cubits 
from  the  outer  wall  of  the  courts,  surrounded  the 


Column  from  the  Temple  of  Herod. 

(From  a ^-holograph  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.) 
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Temple.  This  fence  was  on  the  edge  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  platform  called  “ hel,”  which  was  between 
the  fence  and  the  courts.  The  soreg 
The  Soreg.  served  as  a barrier  be3'oud  which  Gen- 
tiles and  the  ceremoniallj'  unclean 
might  not  pass  (Kelim  i.  8);  and  it  was  provi- 
ded with  a guarded  entrance  opposite  each  gate  of 
the  courts.  The  exclusion  of  Gentiles  angered  the 
Greeks,  who,  when  they  gained  control  over  the 
Jews,  made  thirteen  openings  in  the  soreg;  but  after 
the  Maccabeau  victoiy  these  breaches  W'ere  repaired. 


women  (hence  its  name),  especially  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  water  libation  at  the  close  of  the 
first  daj'  of  Sukkot,  when  the  women  occupied  the 
galleries  above  (see  Galleky).  This  court  con- 
tained four  unroofed  chambers,  one  at  each  corner, 
each  measuring  40  X 40  cubits.  They 
Tlie  were  used  as  follows:  (1)  that  on  the 
Courts.  southeast  as  the  Chamber  of  the  Naza- 
rites,  where,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  terms,  the  Nazarites  cooked  their  peace-offer- 
ings and  burned  their  superfluous  hair ; (2)  that  on 


.jaWKW'” ' 


The  Temple  area. 

(Reconstructed  by  Chipiez.) 


Leading  up  from  the  hel  to  the  courts  were  twelve 
marble  steps,  each  of  4 cubit  rise.  These  steps  were 
protected  from  the  sun  and  rain ; and  on  them  the 
people  sat  and  rested  (Pes.  13b). 

Within  the  soreg  were  the  courts:  the  outer 
court,  known  as  “ ‘ezrat  nashim  ” (women’s  hall), 
to  the  east,  and  the  inner  court,  the  Temple  en- 
closure, to  the  west.  The  two  together  measured 
135  X 323  cubits,  the  dimensions  of  the  outer  court 
being  135  Xl35  cubits  and  those  of  the  inner  one 
135  X 187  cubits.  The  Temple  service  was  con- 
ducted in  the  inner  court,  the  outer  one  being  used 
mainly  for  the  gathering  of  the  people,  including 


the  northeast  as  the  Chamber  of  Wood,  where  fuel 
for  the  altar  and  the  hearth  was  stored  ; (3)  that  on 
the  northwest  as  the  Chamber  of  the  Lepers,  where, 
after  they  had  been  cured  and  had  bathed  on  the 
eighth  day  of  their  purification,  lepers  remained 
prior  to  their  admittance  to  the  inner  court  for  the 
anointing  of  their  toes,  etc. ; (4)  that  on  the  south- 
west as  the  Chamber  of  Oils,  in  which  oil  for  the 
candlestick  and  the  meal-offering,  as  well  as  wine  for 
the  libation,  was  kept. 

The  inner  court,  wuth  the  Nicanor  gate  in  the 
center,  was  74  cubits  higher  than  the  outer  one,  and 
was  connected  with  the  latter  by  fifteen  steps  (each 
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of  i cubit  rise).  On  these  steps  the  Levites  sang 
the  “hymns  of  degrees,”  fifteen  in  number  (Ps. 
cxx.-cxxxv.),  corresponding  willi  the  number  of 
steps  (Yoma  38a) ; these  were  recited  at  the  festival  of 
the  rejoicing  of  tlie  water  (Suk.  51b).  Several  cham- 
bers built  under  the  inner  court  opened  on  either  side 
of  the  staircase  into  the  outer  court  below ; among 
these  were  two  music  chambers  for  the  Levites.  In 
the  inner  court  above  were  two  chambers,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  Nicanor  gate.  On  the  right  was  the 
Chamber  of  Phinehas,  the  vestment-keeper,  who  had 
charge  of  the  priests’  lockers  built  in  the  wall  and 
who  arranged  for  the  24  patrols  (“  mishmarot  ” ; 
Tainid  v.  3).  To  the  left  was  tlie  Chamber  of  the 
Pancake-Makers  (“  ‘ose  habittim  ”),  where  twelve 
cakes  M-ere  prepared  daily,  six  for  the  morning  and 
six  for  the  afternoon  sacrifice  (ih.  i.  3).  The  high 
priest  had  a special  chamber  called  “lishkat  parhe- 
<lrin”  (TTaped/mi  = “ assessors  ”)  = “ the  Counselors’ 
Chamber”  (Yoma  10a).  The  inner  court  was  divi- 
ded. On  the  east  was  the  Israelites’  hall  (“  ‘ezrat 
Yisrael  ”),  135  X 11  cubits:  and  on  the 
The  Hall  west  the  priests’  hall  (“  ‘ezrat  koha- 
of  the  nim  ”).  Slats  or  sticks,  also  a .step  of 

Priests.  1 cubit  rise,  divided  the  priests’  hall 
from  that  of  the  Israelites.  In  front 
of  the  priests’  hall  stood  the  dais  (Dukan),  three 
stone  steps,  from  the  highest  of  which  the  priests 
blessed  the  people.  This  hall  contained  also  several 
chambers  (Mid.  v.  16). 

The  space  between  the  priests’  hall  and  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Temple  proper  was  54  cubits.  The  altar 
occupied  32  cubits,  leaving  22  cubits  vacant.  The 
space  of  135  cubits  along  the  width  of  the  ‘azarah, 
from  north  to  south,  was  made  up  as  follows:  8 
cubits  space  from  the  wall;  124  cubits  for  the  four 
rows  of  posts  on  which  the  slaughtered  sacri- 
ficial victims  were  hung  and  flayed;  4 cubits  for  the 
eight  marble  tables,  in  two  rows,  on  which  the  ani- 
mal sacrifices  were  washed  {ib.  iii.  2) : 4 cubits  be- 
tween the  tables  and  the  rings;  24  cubits  tor  the 
twenty-four  rings,  in  four  rows,  to  which  the  ani- 
I mals  were  secured  for  slaughtering  (ib.  v.  2) ; 8 
I cubits  between  the  rings  and  the  altar;  32  cubits 
I for  the  altar;  30  ciibits  for  the  “kebesh”  (plank 
or  bridge)  leading  up  to  the  altar ; and  12^  cubits 
to  the  southern  wall.  In  front  of  tlie  kebesh 
were  two  tables.  The  laver  stood  southwest  of  the 
! altar. 

j On  the  north  of  the  ‘azarah  was  the  Chamber  of 
I the  Hearth  (“  Bet  ha-Moked  ”),  which  extended  to 
the  hel,  and  part  of  which  was  used  as  a shelter  for 
i the  patrol.  This  chamber  was  capacious  and  was 
I surmounted  by  a dome.  Four  small  chambers 
’ opened  into  it:  (1)  the  one  in  which  the  sacrificial 
‘ lambs  were  kept,  on  the  southwest ; (2)  that  in  which 
I the  showbread  was  made,  on  the  southeast:  (3)  a 
I chamber  in  which  the  stones  of  the  altar  defiled  by 
I the  Greeks  were  preserved  (I  Macc.  ii.  25),  on  the 
northeast;  (4)  the  bath-chamber,  on  the  northwest, 
j A row  of  slats  or  sticks  divided  the  Bet  ha-Moked, 

I separating  the  sacred  part  within  the  court  from 
the  secular  part  in  the  hel.  In  the  bath-chamber 
was  a trap-door  leading  to  a bath  and  lavatory  be- 
low (ib.  i.  6;  Tamid  iii.  3). 

The  vestibule  was  6 cubits  higher  than  the  ‘azarah. 


and  was  connected  with  it  by  twelve  steps,  each  of 
i cubit  rise.  The  front  wall  of  the  vestibule  was 
100  cubits  long  from  north  to  south;  its  thickness 
was  5 cubits;  and  its  height  up  to  the  Hekal  was 
100  cubits  (ib.  iv.  7).  The  entrance  to  the  vesti- 
bule was  20  culiits  wide  and  40  cubits  high.  It  had 
in  place  of  doors  a richly  embroidered 
The  curtain.  The  lintel  of  this  entrance- 
'V’estibule.  wa}'  consisted  of  five  superimposed 
oaken  beams  artistically  carved.  The 
lower  one  extended  1 cubit  on  each  side  over  the  en- 
trance, whicli  was  20  cubits  wide ; the  second  beam 
extended  2 cubits,  or  1 cubit  beyond  the  first;  and  so 
on  to  the  fifth,  which  extended  5 cubits  on  each  side, 
bringing  its  total  length  to  30  cubits.  A row  of 
stones  separated  each  beam  from  the  next  (ib.  iii.  4). 
Cross-beams  of  cedar  stretched  from  the  vestibule 
wall  to  that  of  the  Hekal.  From  the  ceiling  of  the 
vestibule  were  suspended  golden  chains,  up  which 
the  young  irriests  climbed  to  see  the  crowns  in  the 
windows  of  the  llekal,  such  as  the  crowns  of  Helem, 
Tobijah,  Jedaiah,  and  Hen  ben  Zci)haniah  “for  a 
memorial  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord”  (Zech.  vi.  14; 
Mid.  iii.  5).  From  the  cedar  cross-beams  was  sus- 
pended a golden  vine  on  the  branches  of  which  vari- 
ous donors  hung  nuggets  of  gold  and  ])recious  ves- 
sels. The  vine  was  a symbol  of  Israel.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  vestibule  were  1 1 cubits  from  east  to  west 
and  70  cubits  along  the  Hekal  (ib.  iv.  7).  In  it  stood 
two  tables;  one  of  marble,  to  the  right,  on  which 
were  laid  the  loaves  of  showbread  prior  to  their 
being  taken  into  the  Hekal ; and  one  of  gold,  to  the 
left,  on  which  the  old  loaves  were  tempoi  arily  idaced 
(Shek.  vi.  4;  ISIen.  xi.  7).  On  each  side,  north  and 
south  of  the  vestibule,  was  a Chamber  of  Knives 
(“Bet  Halifot”),  each  chamber  being  11x15x8 
cubits;  evidently  they  were  used  for  other  pur- 
poses besides  the  storing  of  the  sacrificial  knives.  A 
wicket  on  either  side  of  the  vestibule  gave  entrance 
to  the  closets  or  cells  around  the  Hekal.  The  south- 
ern wicket,  however,  was  always  closed. 

The  Temple  proper,  known  as  the  Hekal,  had  an 
entrance  10  X 20  cubits,  with  a double  door.  The 
thickness  of  the  walls  was  6 cubits.  The  height  of 
the  Hekal  was  100  cubits,  made  up  as  follows; 
foundation  6 cubits ; inner  height  40 ; paneling  (entab- 
lature) 1 ; receptacle  for  water,  which  might  drop 
through  a leak  in  the  roof,  2 ; beams  1 ; concrete  of 
ceiling  1;  attic  40;  paneling  1;  receptacle  for  drip- 
ping 2;  beams  1;  concrete  of  ceiling  1 ; balustrade  3; 
device  to  exclude  the  ravens  1 (ib.  vi.  5).  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  Hekal  was  a 
The  two-story  building,  the  upper  stoiy 

Hekal.  being  of  the  same  size  as  that 
below.  The  Hekal  proper  was  20  X 40 
X 40  cubits.  Besides  the  golden  table  to  the  right, 
on  which  every  Sabbath  the  showbread  was  placed, 
and  the  seven -branched  candlestick  to  the  left, 
were  five  tables  along  the  north  and  five  tables 
along  the  south,  with  five  menorot  on  each  side, 
which  Solomon  had  added  to  the  Temple.  The 
golden  altar  stood  between  the  showbread-table  and 
the  candlestick,  a little  nearer  the  vestibule.  The 
Hekal  had  windows  near  the  top. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  were  20  X 20 
X 40  cubits.  It  was  divided  from  the  Hekal  by  two 
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curtains.  The  outer  one  was  folded  back  to  the 
riglit;  the  inner,  to  the  left.  There  was  a space  of 
1 cubit  between  the  two,  which  was  considered 
doubtful  ground,  it  being  uncertain  whether  it  be- 
longed to  the  Ilekal  or  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  ; hence 
the  space  was  named  “ammah  teraksin  ” = 

“confusion  ”).  Nearly  in  the  center  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  somewhat  toward  the  west,  wars  the  founda- 
tion-stone (“eben  sheti3'yah  ”),  on  which  was  placed 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  In  the  Second  Temple 
the  Ark  was  missing,  and  the  eben  shetiy yah  was 
there  exposed  to  the  extent  of  three  thumb-breadths 
(about  C inches)  from  the  ground. 

Thirty-eight  cells  surrounded  the  Ilekal.  There 
were  fifteen,  in  three  rows  of  five  cells  each  on  the 


thick,  which  surrounded  the  cells;  this  space  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  was  a “ mesibbah  ” (winding 
l)assageway).  A bridge  reached  from  this  pas- 
sage to  the  upper  cells  on  the  northwest.  From 
the  upper  cells  southwest  the  bridge 
Cells  and  stretchctl  upward  to  the  southeast 
Attic.  corner  of  the  Ilekal,  connecting 
with  the  attic,  whence  a trai)-door  and 
staircase  led  down  to  the  roof  of  the  Hekal  {ib. 
iv.  6).  On  the  south  side  a leader  cai’ried  off  the 
rain  from  the  roofs  of  the  Hekal  and  of  the  upper 
cells  (ih.). 

The  use  of  the  attic  above  the  Hekal  and  of  the 
38  cells  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  were  built  for  defense  and  for 


Court  of  Priests. 

(Reconstructed  by  Chipiez.) 


north  side,  and  the  same  number  on  the  south.  The 
bottom  row'  was  5 cubits  deep ; the  second,  6 cubits ; 
and  the  third,  7 cubits.  The  length  of  the  cells  from 
east  to  west  is  not  recorded ; but  it  is  presumed  to 
have  been  about  8 cubits.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Hekal  were  eight  cells  in  three  rows,  namely,  two 
of  three  cells  each  and  one,  the  uppermost,  of  two. 
Their  depth  corresponded  with  that  of  those  on  the 
sides.  Three  doors  in  each  cell  connected  it  w'ith 
the  side  and  upiier  cells,  except  in  the  case  of  the  tw'o 
corner  cells  on  the  northeast  and  southeast,  each  of 
which  had  1 (2  ?)  in  addition,  connecting  with  the 
Hekal  and  the  vestibule.  The  door  of  the  southeast 
cell  to  the  vestibule  was,  however,  never  used  {ib.  iv. 
7).  The  cells  had  ba\'  windows.  The  thickness  of 
the  walls  was  5 cubits,  and  there  was  a space  of  3 
cubits  between  the  lower  cells  and  the  w'all,  5 cubits 


the  storage  of  weapons,  etc.,  when  necessar}'.  The 
two  chambers  for  knives  in  the  vestibule  are  signifi- 
cant in  this  connection. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a colonnade  or  veranda 
inside  the  courts;  the  size  of  it  is  not  recorded. 
Bibi.iograpiiy : Middot,  passim:  Maimonides,  Yad,  Bet  ha- 
Beljirah,  passim : Jacob  de  Leon,  Tahoit  lletiat,  Amsterdam, 
1650;  Israel  Lipschiitz,  Zurat  Bet  ha-Mikdash  (annexed  to 
his  commentary  on  JJi(Wot);  Menahem  Hayyim  Lewinsohn, 
Binyan  Nezali,  Warsaw,  1875;  Israel  Elijah  Plotkin,  BVur 
Beil  Slielomnli',  St.  Petersburg,  1875;  Joshua  .1.  Kolbo,  Bin- 
yan Ariel,  Vienna,  1883:  idem.  The  Gloriovit  I'emple  and 
City  of  Je7-u»alein,  London,  1884;  James  Fergusson,  The 
Temple  of  the  Jews,  London,  1878. 

.1.  J.  D.  E. 

TEMPLE  IN  RABBINICAL  LITERA- 
TURE: Mount  Moriah,  on  w' hi ch  the  Temple  was 
erected,  is  known  bj'  tradition  as  the  spot  where 
Adam  was  born  and  where  he  built  an  altar  to  God ; 
where  Cain  and  Abel  offered  their  sacrifices;  and 


Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

(Reconstructed  by  Chipiez.) 


Temple  in  Kabbinical  Litera- 
[ture 
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where  Noah  built  au  altar  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  viii. 
20).  Abraham  offered  Isaac  as  a sacrifice  on  this 
“ mount  of  the  Lord  ” {ip.  xxii.  14) ; David  purchased 
the  spot  from  Araunah  “ to  build  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord  ” (II  Sam.  xxiv.  21);  and  finally  it  was  chosen 
as  the  site  of  the  permanent  altar  in  the  Hol}^  of  Holies 
of  Solomon’s  Temple  (Maiinonides,  “Yad,”  Bet  ha- 


of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  area  of  the  mount, 
the  halls,  and  the  chambers  of  the  courts  were  as- 
signed to  Judah;  but  the  vestibule  (“ulam”),  the 
Hekal,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  were  built  on  the 
lot  of  Benjamin,.  However,  a strip  of  land  running 
into  the  Hekal,  on  which  stood  the  altar,  belonged 
to  Judah.  According  to  another  authority,  Jerusa- 


Tadi  Gate 


Plan  Showing  Position  of  the  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah  According  to  the  Talmud. 

(Designed  by  J.  D.  Eisenstein,  New  York.) 


Behirah,  ii.  2).  The  stone  on  which  rested  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  was  called  “eben  shetiyyah”  = “the 
foundation-stone,”  on  which  the  world 
Site.  was  based  (Yoma  54b).  The  west  side 
of  the  mount  was  selected  for  the  Tem- 
ple site  because  the  Shekinah  rests  in  the  west  (B. 
B.  25a),  and  also  in  opposition  to  the  rite  of  the 
heathen,  who  worship  the  sun  in  the  east  (Maimon- 
ides,  “Moreh,”  iii.  45). 

Mount  Moriah  was  allotted  by  Joshua  to  the  tribes 


lem  was  not  divided  among  the  tribes,  and  Mount 
Moriah  became  their  common  property. 

King  David  proposed  to  build  the  Temple;  and 
he  designed  the  plans  and  prepared  the  materials. 
God  would  not,  however,  allow  him  to  build  it  be- 
cause he  had  been  a man  of  w'ar  and  had  shed  blood 
(I  Chron.  xxviii.  3);  but  its  erection  was  entrusted 
to  Solomon,  who,  being  a man  of  peace,  was  well 
fitted  to  construct  an  edifice  representing  peace. 
The  people,  being  aware  of  this  fact,  anxiously 


Upper  Gate 


Lighting  Gate  ^ 
(Sha'ar  ha-Delek) 


PLAN  OF  THE  TEMPLE 
ACCORDING  TO  THE 

TALMUD.  Firstborn  Gate 

(Sacrifice  Gate) 

(Designed  by  J.  D.  Eisenstein.) 

NOTE.  The  smallness  of  the 
scale  has  rendered  impos- 
sible the  delineation  of  the 
full  number  of  steps  in  each 
staircase.  The  exact  position 
of  the  Temple  upon  Mount 
Moriah  is  iudicated  in  the  il- 
lustration given  on  the  pre-Water  Gale 
ceding  page. 
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awaited  Solomon’s  accession.  A liaggadah  says 
Davitl  once  overheard  the  people  saj':  “How  soon 
will  the  old  man  die,  that  his  son  may  commence  to 
build  the  Temple  and  we  may  visit  the  house  of 
the  Lord?”  Their  talk  pleased  David  somewhat; 
and  he  chanted:  “I  was  glad  wlien  they  said  unto 
me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  ” (Ps.  cx.xii. 
1).  The  Almighty  consoled  David,  assuring  him 
that  “ A da}'  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a thousand  ” 
(ih.  l.x.x.xiv.  10);  that  is,  God  prefers  one  day  of 
David’s  study  of  the  Law  in  the  courts  of  learning 
to  1,000  olferings  of  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  by  Sol- 
omon (INIak.  10a).  In  the  same  sense  Haba  said: 
“ One  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  tlie  Law  need 
bring  neitber  a burnt  olfering,  a sin-oflering,  nor  a 
meal-offering”  (Men.  110a),  showing  the  tendency  of 
the  Talmmlists  to  belittle  the  importance  of  sacrifices. 

David  was  apprehensive  lest  his  enemies  should 
assign  his  sin  with  Dath-sheba  as  the  reason  for 
God’s  refusal  to  allow  him  to  build 
Legends  of  the  Teinjile ; he  therefore  appealed  for 
David  and  divine  intervention,  praying,  “Show 

Solomon,  me  a token  for  good;  that  they  xvhicii 
hate  me  may  see  it,  and  be  asliamed  ” 
(Ps.  Ixxxvi.  17).  God  granted  his  wish  when  Solo- 
mon had  finished  the  Teinjile  and  was  about  to 
bring  in  the  Ark  to  the  Holy  of  Holies.  At  this 
moment  the  doors  slammed  to  and  could  not  be 
opened.  Solomon  thereupon  recited  twenty-four 
hymns  and  cried:  “Lift  up  your  heads,  O ye  gates 
. . . ye  everlasting  doors;  and  the  King  of  glory 
shall  come  in  ” (ih.  xxiv.  7).  But  no  response  came. 
Finally  he  prayed,  “O  Lord  God,  tui'n  not  away 
the  face  of  thine  anointed:  remember  the  mercies  of 
David  thy  servant”  (II  Chron.  vi.  42);  and  imme- 
diately the  doors  opened  of  themselves.  Then  the 
enemies  of  David  were  cast  down,  and  their  faces 
turned  black,  the  people  being  convinced  that  the 
sin  of  David  had  beeb  forgiven  (Shab.  30a). 

Everything  connected  with  the  Temple  is  distin- 
guished as  “yedid”  = “amiable,”  “beloved.”  A 
Talmudic  epigram  runs:  “ Solomon,  who  was  named 
Jedidiah  [=  “ God’s  beloved  ” ; H Sam.  xii.  2.')],  had 
built  the  Temple  [Tabernacle],  i-eferred  to  as  ‘ amia- 
ble ’ [Ps.  Ixxxiv.  1]  and  situated  in  the  lot  of  Benja- 
min ‘tin?  beloved’  [Dent,  x.xxiii.  12],  in  honor  of 
God,  who  is  ‘ beloved  ’ [Isa.  v.  1],  in  order  that  the 
sins  of  Israel  who  is  ‘ dearly  beloved  ’ [.Ter.  xii.  7] 
might  be  forgiven  ” (Men.  53a,  b). 

Th  rough  the  agency  of  Ashmedai,  Solomon  ac- 
(juii’ed  the  Siiaxiik,  either  a worm  or  an  exceedingly 
hard  stone,  which  hewed  or  cut  with  ijcrfect  ease 
all  kinds  of  granite,  marble,  and  glass  necessary  in 
building  the  Tem])le  (Git.  CSb).  Indecal,  its  mere 
touch  cleft  tbe  hardest  substanccMii  existence  (Sotah 
9a).  In. size  the  shamir  was  no  larger  than  a grain; 
and  it  had  been  lucscrvcd  since  the  Creation.  B. 
Oshaya  (Hoshaiah)  declared  that  Solomon  planted  in 
the  Temple  various  kinds  of  aromatic  ti-ees  of  gold, 
bearing  fruit  which,  when  the  heathen  entered  the 
Temple,  withered  away,  but  which  the  Almighty 
will  restore  in  the  future  Temple:  “It  shall  blos- 
som abundantly  . . , the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall 
be  given  unto  it”  (Isa.  xx.xv.  2;  Yonia  21b). 
“Lebanon”  is  the  poetic  name  of  the  Temple,  be- 
cause the  latter  was  built  of  cedars  of  Lebanon. 


Solomon’s  Temple  was  an  artistic  structure  of  the 
highest  conception.  In  its  commanding  position 
on  the  mount,  in  the  pleasing  elfect  of  its  white 
stone  ornamented  with  cedar-wood,  and  in  its  sym- 
metrical proportions  it  surpassed  Herod’s  Temple, 
though  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  in  mere  mag- 
nificence, “One  who  did  not  see  Herod’s  Tem]fie 
missed  seeing  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the 
world.  It  was  constructed  entirely  of  polished 
granite  interspersed  with  dark -colored 
Herod’s  marble,  with  beveled  edges,  set  in 
Temple.  plaster.  Herod  even  proposed  to  fill 
up  the  edges  with  gold;  but  the  Bab- 
bis  advised  him  to  abstain  from  doing  so,  as  the 
white  plaster  combined  with  the  granite  and  marble 
gave  the  Temple  the  appearance  of  waves  of  the 
sea  ” (Suk.  57b).  Thus  it  is  evident  that  Herod  was 
somewhat  gaudy  in  his  taste  and  that  his  Temple 
was  less  artistic  in  design  and  coloring  than  that  of 
Solomon.  Two  views  are  expressed  in  commenting 
on  the  verse  “The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  former  ” (Hag.  ii.  8).  One 
is  that  the  Temple  was  more  beautiful  than  its  prede- 
cessor, while  the  other  says  it  was  only  “greater” 
in  years,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  it  stood  420  years, 
whereas  that  of  Solomon  existed  for  410  years  only 
(Mid.  iv.  6;  B.  B.  3a). 

The  sacredness  of  Solomon’s  Temple  was  greater 
than  that  of  Herod’s,  as  the  latter  lacked  five  impor- 
tant accessories:  (1)  the  Ark  and  the  “kapiioret” 
(mercy-seat,  cherubim),  (2)  the  divine  fire,  (3)  the 
Shekinah,  (4)  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  (5)  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Yoma21b).  It  lacked  also  the  pot  of 
manna  and  Aaron’s  staff  alongside  the 
The  Two  Ark,  the  jar  of  holy  oil,  and  the  coffer 
Temples  with  jewels  of  gold  presented  by  the 
Compared.  Philistines  as  a trespass-offering  on  re- 
turning the  Ark  (I  Sam.  vi.  8).  King 
.Tosiah,  anticipating  the  fall  of  the  Temple,  con- 
cealed these  sacred  objects  (Yer.  Shek.  vi.  1).  Evi- 
dently they  were  hidden  in  the  subterranean  passage 
under  the  Temple,  where,  it  is  claimed,  were  buried 
also,  as  soon  as  the  Temple  was  finished,  all  the 
parts  of  the  Tabeimacle  (Sotah  9a).  A priest  in  the 
Temple  once  noticed  that  the  flooring  under  his  feet 
was  uneven;  and  he  showed  it  to  a comrade,  with  a 
view  to  investigation.  No  sooner  had  he  spoken 
about  it,  however,  than  a spark  issued  fi-om  a crev- 
ice in  the  floor  and  killed  him.  The  priests  then 
surmised  that  the  Ark  was  buried  in  that  ])lace.  B. 
Hoshaiah  says  that  the  priest  pounded  the  floor  with 
a hammer,  whereupon  a fire  arose  and  consumed  him 
(Yer.  Shek.  vi.  2;  Yoma  54a).  In  the  Second  Teni- 
])le  two  curtains,  instead  of  the  cedar-wood  jmrti- 
tion  of  the  First  Temple,  separated  the  Hekal  from 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  First  Temple  was  des- 
ti’oyed  on  account  of  three  sins,  namely,  bloocislied, 
immorality,  and  idolatry.  In  the  Second  Temple 
there  were  learning,  obedience  to  the  cominaml- 
ments,  and  charity,  but  there  were  also  enmity  ami 
malevolence  among  the  people,  which  outweighed 
the  three  great  sins  for  which  the  First  Temple  was 
destroyed  (Yoma  91)). 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Bahhis 
endeavored  to  enshrine  its  memory  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Jews.  As  a reminiscence  of  its  usage  (“zeker 
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le-mikdash  ”)  R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  ordered  tliat  the 
celebration  of  the  liilab  be  continued  for  seven  days 
during  the  Sukkot  festival  as  had  been  the  custom 
in  t lie  Temple,  although  in  Temple  times  the  cele- 
bration was  observed  outside  the  sanctuary  on  one 
daj'  only  (Suk.  iii.  13).  As  a sign  of  mourning  for 
the  desti'uction  of  the  Temple,  one  should  not  white- 
wash or  paint  his  house  entirely,  but  should  leave  a 
space  about  one  cubit  square  above  the  door  (B.  B. 
()0b).  See  Sanctuaky. 

j.  J.  D.  E. 

TEMPLE,  THE  SECOND:  The  Temple  of 
Solomon  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  586 
B.c.  (II  Kings  XXV.  9).  It  is  usually  supposed  that 
its  sacred  site  was  desolate  and  unused  for  fifty 
years,  until  the  accession  of  Cyrus  made  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  possible.  This  view  is 
shown  by  Jer.  xli.  5 to  be  mistaken;  for  two  months 
after  the  city  was  destroyed  a company  of  men  from 
Samaria,  Shechem,  and  Shiloh  came  to  keep  the 
Feast  of  Ingathering  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that 
Ciesebrecht  («d  foe.)  argues  that  the  men  were  bound 
for  Jlizpah  and  not  for  Jerusalem;  but  if  that 
be  so  the  whole  narrative  is  meaningless.  No  reason 
is  known  why  at  this  date  men  from  a distance 
should  go  to  Mizpali  to  worship.  More  probably 
they  were  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  when  the 
messenger  from  Mizpah  enticed  them  into  that 
town.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  though  the 
building  was  in  ruins,  the  site  of  the  Temple  was 
used  by  the  poor  Hebrews  resident  in  Palestine  as  a 
place  of  worship  all  through  the  Exile. 

With  the  accession  of  Cyrus  in  538  it  became  pos- 
sible— that  monarch  replacing  the  old  Assyro-Bab}’- 
louian  policy  of  transportation  by  a policy  of  toler- 
ation— for  the  Jews  to  resuscitate  their  religious 
institutions.  The  Chronicler,  who  wrote  much  of 
the  Book  of  Ezra,  represents  Cyrus  as 
The  issuing  a decree  for  the  rebuilding  of 

Decree  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ; but  this 
Cyrus.  assertion  is  of  doubtful  authority. 

The  Aramaic  document  in  Ezra  relates 
that  the  sacred  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
carried  away  ■were  delivered  to  Sheshbazzar  with 
authority  to  take  them  back  and  rebuild  the  Temple 
(Ezra  V.  14,  15).  It  states  also  that  Sheshbazzar 
“laid  the  foundations  of  the  house,”  but  it  is  doubt- 
1 ful  if  any  building  was  then  done,  as  the  house  re- 
I niained  unbuilt  in  the  time  of  Haggai,  twentj'  years 
later.  The  Chronicler  (Ezra  iii.  1)  declares  that 
Zerubbabel  (whom  he  puts  in  place  of  Sheshbazzar, 
thus  placing  him  twenty  years  too  early)  “builded 
j the  altar  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to  otter  burnt  offerings 
I thereon”;  but  as  Haggai  (ii.  14)  declared  that  all 
' which  was  offered  here  was  unclean,  it  is  altogether 
I probable  that  the  altar  was  the  same  that  had  been 
I used  throughout  the  Exile,  and  that  the  Chronicler’s 
statement  is  a mistake. 

In  the  second  )‘ear  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
I taspes  (519)  the  real  rebuilding  began.  The  people 
I were  aroused  to  the  effort  by  thepreach- 

Th.e  Re-  ing  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah ; and  in 
! building,  the  course  of  three  years  the  rebuild- 
I ing  was  accomplished.  It  is  now 

generally  recognized  that  the  representation  in  the 
Book  of  Ezra,  that  the  work  was  begun  immediately 
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upon  the  accession  of  Cyrus  and  was  then  inter- 
rupted by  opposition  from  Israel’s  neighbors,  is  un- 
historical. 

Of  the  dimensions  of  this  Temple  there  are  given 
but  few  data.  Hecatteus,  a Greek  writer  contem- 
porary with  Alexander  the  Great,  is  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus (“  Contra  Ap.”  i.  23)  as  saying  that  the  Tem- 
ple area  was  enclosed  b}’  a wall  a plethra,  or  500 
Greek  feet,  in  length  and  100  Greek  cubits  in 
breadth,  i.e.,  4854  X 145^  English  feet.  The  altar 
was  built  of  unhewn  stones  in  conformity  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Law  (comp.  I Macc.  iv.  44  et  seq.). 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  were  probably  the 
same  as  those  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  though  the  edi- 
fice was  apparently  at  first  lacking  in  ornament.  It 
was  probably  because  the  building  was  less  ornate 
that  the  old  men  who  had  seen  the  former  Temple 
wept  at  the  sight  of  its  successor  (Ezra  iii.  12;  Jose- 
phus, “Ant.”  xi.  4,  § 2).  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  followed  the  lines  of  the  former  wall, 
and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  old  lines  were  fol- 
lowed in  building  the  walls  of  the  Temple  also.  The 
statement  in  Ezra  vi.  3 that  Cyrus  gave  permission 
to  make  the  Temple  60  cubits  high  and 
Di-  60  cubits  broad  has  probably  no  con- 
mensions.  nection  with  its  actual  dimensions: 

how  the  statement  arose  can  now  be 
only  conjectured.  The  authorities  for  this  period 
make  no  mention  of  the  palace  of  Solomon.  If  the 
wall  of  the  Temple  was  at  this  period  less  than  500 
feet  long,  the  whole  Temple  court  occupied  but 
about  one-third  the  length  of  the  present  Haram 
area,  and  less  than  half  its  width  (comp.  Baedeker, 
“ Palestine  and  Syria,”  ed.  1898,  p.  39).  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  site  of  Solomon’s  palace  either  lay 
desolate  or  was  covered  by  other  dwellings. 

The  Temple  was  surrounded  by  two  courts  (I 
Macc.  i.  33,  iv.  48);  but  until  the  time  of  Alexander 
Jannseus  (104-79  n.c.)  it  would  seem  that  these  were 
separated  by  a difference  of  elevation  only.  That 
ruler  surrounded  the  inner  court  with  a wall  of 
wood  because  the  Pharisees,  with  whom  he  was  un- 
popular, had  pelted  liim  with  citrons  while  officiating 
at  the  altar  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (comp. 
“Ant.”  xiii.  13,  5).  The  inner  court  contained 

chambers  for  storing  the  garments  of  the  priests  (I 
Macc.  iv.  38,  57).  The  stone  altar  of  burnt  offering 
jirobably  occupied  the  site  of  the  bronze  altar  in 
Solomon’s  Temple. 

The  Temple,  or  Holy  Place,  seems  to  have  had 
two  veils  or  curtains  at  its  front  {ib.  iv.  51).  It  had 
also  one  holy  candlestick,  a golden 
Furniture  altar  of  incense,  and  a table  of  show- 
of  the  bread  {ib.  i.  21,  22).  Separated  from 

Temple,  the  Temple  by  another  veil  was  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  v. 
5,  § 5).  According  to  Josephus,  this  contained 
nothing;  but,  according  to  the  Jlishnah  (IMid.  iii.  6), 
the  “stone  of  foundation  ” stood  where  the  Ark  used 
to  be,  and  the  high  priest  put  his  censer  on  item  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  According  to  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  (Yoma  32b),  the  Second  Temple  lacked  five 
things  which  had  been  in  Solomon’s  I’emple, 
namely,  the  Ark,  the  sacred  fire,  the  Shekinah,  the 
Holy  S]nrit,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 

In  the  time  of  Nehemiah  there  were  two  towers. 
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named  respectively  Hananeel  and  jMeah,  which 
probably  formed  parts  of  a fortress  on  the  site  after- 
ward occupied  b}^  the  tower  Antonia  (comp.  Neh. 
xii.  39,  and  Jlitchell  in  “Jour.  Bib.  Lit.”  xxii.  144). 
The  small  size  of  the  Temple  area  at  this  period 
makes  it  improbable  that  this  fortress  adjoined  the 
Temple  court.  The  “gate  of  the  guard”  (Neh.  xii. 
39)  was  probably  an  entrance  into  the  Temple 
court  on  the  north  side.  From  the  time  of  Zerub- 
babel  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 

History.  anes  the  history  of  this  Temple  was 
comparatively  uneventful.  Sirach 
(Ecclus.)  1.  1 et  seq.  says  that  “Simon,  son  of  Onias, 
the  great  priest,”  repaired  the  Temple  and  fortified 
it;  but  the  text  of  the  passage  is  corrupt.  In  tlie 
j^ear  168  Antiochus,  as  a part  of  a policy  to  enforce 
Hellenistic  practises  on  the  Jews,  robbed  the  Temple 
of  its  candlestick,  golden  altar,  table  of  showbread, 
and  veils  (these  being  its  distinctive  furniture),  and 
compelled  the  high  priest  to  sacrifice  swine  upon  its 
altar.  This  led  to  the  Maccabean  revolt  (comp.  I 
Macc.  i.),  as  a result  of  which  the  Jews  aftei-  three 
years  regained  possession  of  their  Temple  and  reded- 
icated it.  They  carefully  replaced  the  stone  altar 
of  burnt  offering  with  stones  which  had  not  been 
defiled,  and  replaced  the  other  characteristic  articles 
of  furniture  {ih.  iv.  43-56).  Judas  Maccabeus  at 
this  time  fortified  the  Temple  with  high  walls  and 
towers  {ib.  iv.  60,  vi.  7) ; so  tliat  thenceforth  the  Tem- 
ple was  the  real  citadel  of  Jerusalem.  These  walls 
were  pulled  down  by  Antiochus  V.  {ib.  vi.  62),  but 
were  restored  by  Jonathan  Maccabeus  (“  Ant.”  xiii.  5, 
§ 11).  The  fortifications  were  afterward  strength- 
ened by  Simon  (I  Macc.  xiii.  52).  At  the  time  of 
the  rcdedication,  in  the  year  165,  the  front  of  the 
Temple  was  decorated  with  gilded  crowns  and 
shields  (ib.  iv.  57). 

At  some  time  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Has- 
monean  dynastj^a  bridge  was  built  aci'oss  the  Tyro- 
pccon  vallej"  to  connect  the  Temple  with  the  western 
liill  (“Ant.”  xiv.  4,  § 2).  This  bridge  was  probably 
situated  at  the  point  where  Robinson’s  arch  (so 
called  because  its  nature  and  importance  were  first 
discovered  by  Prof.  Edward  Robinson ; see  his  “ Bib- 
lical Researches,”  ed.  1856,  i.  287  et  seq.)  may  still  be 
seen.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  this  bridge  have 
been  regarded  as  obscure  problems;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  structure  was  intended  to 
afford  easy  access  to  the  Temple  from  the  royal 
palace  which  the  Hasmoneans  had  buiPon  the  west- 
ern hill  (“Ant.”  XX.  8,  ^ 11).  From  this  palace  the 
movements  of  people  in  the  Temple  courts  could  be 
seen,  as  Josephus  records;  and  as  the  Hasmoneans 
were  high  priests  as  well  as  monarchs,  the  purpose 
of  the  bridge  is  clear. 

In  63  js.c.  Pompey,  the  Roman  general,  captured 
Jerusalem  and  had  a hard  struggle  to  take  the  Tem- 
jile  (“Ant.”  xiv.  4).  In  the  conflict  the  bridge  was 
broken  down.  In  exploring  Jei'usalem  Sir  Charles 
Warren  found  its  remains,  or  the  remains  of  its  suc- 
cessor, lying  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Tyropoeon 
valley  eighty  feet  below  (comp.  Warren  and  Cornier, 
“Jerusalem,”  p.  184,  London,  1884).  Pompey  did 
not  harm  the  Temple  itself  or  its  furniture:  but 
nine  years  later  Crassus  plundered  it  of  all  its  gold 
(“Ant.”  xiv.  7,  § 1).  In  37  b.c  Herod  during  his 


siege  of  Jerusalem  burned  some  of  the  cloisters 
about  the  courts,  but  did  not  otherwise  harm  the 
Temple  (ib.  16,  § 2). 

Bibliography  : See  Temple  of  Herod. 

E.  c.  G.  A.  B. 

TEMPLE  OF  SOLOMON.— Biblical  Data: 

David,  according  to  II  Sam.  vii.  2 et  seq.,  desired  to 
build  a temple  for  Yiiwii,  but  was  not  permitted  to 
do  so,  although,  according  to  the  Chronicler  (I  Chron. 
xxii.  14  et  seq.),  he  prepared  for  the  building  a large 
quantity  of  material,  which  he  later  gave  to  his  sou 
Solomon.  David  also  purchased  a thrashing-floor 
from  Araunah  the  Jebusite  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  21  et  seq.), 
on  which  he  offered  sacrifice;  and  there  Solomon 
afterward  built  his  Temple  (H  Chron.  iii.  1).  In 
preparation  for  the  building  Solomon  made  an 
alliance  with  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  who  furnished 
him  with  skilled  workmen  and,  apparentlj',  per- 
mitted him  to  cut  timber  in  Lebanon.  Solomon 
began  to  build  the  Temple  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign  ; its  erection  occupied  seven  years  (I  Kings  vi. 
37,  38). 

The  structure  was  60  cubits  long,  20  cubits  wide, 
and  30  cubits  high  (I  Kings  vi.  2).  It  faced  the 
east  (Ezek.  xlvii.  1).  Before  the  Temple  stood  a 
porch  20  cubits  long  (corresponding  to  the  width  of 
the  Temple)  and  10  cubits  deep  (I  Kings  vi.  3).  H 
Chron.  iii.  4 adds  the  curious  statement  (proliably 
corrupted  from  the  statement  of  the  depth  of  the 
porch)  that  this  porch  was  120  cubits  high,  whicli 
would  make  it  a regular  tower.  The  stone  of  which 
the  Temple  was  built  was  dressed  at  the  quarr}’,  so 
that  no  work  of  that  kind  was  necessary  within  the 
Temple  precincts  (I  Kings  vi.  7).  The  roof  was  of 
cedar,  and  the  whole  house  was  overlaid  with  gold 
(I  Kings  vi.  9,  22). 

The  structure  was  three  stories  in  height.  The 
wall  was  not  of  equal  thickness  all  the  way  up, 
but  had  ledges  on  which  the  tloor- 
Structure.  beams  rested.  Around  the  structine 
was  a series  of  chambers,  of  varying 
size  because  of  the  differences  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  Those  of  the  lowest  story  were  5 cubits 
in  depth;  those  of  the  second  6;  and  those  of  the 
third,  7.  The  Temple  was  also  provided  with  win- 
dows of  fixed  latticework  (I  Kings  vi.  4,  6,  8,  10). 
At  the  rear  of  this  edifice  was  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
which  was  in  form  a perfect  cube,  each  of  its  dimen- 
sions being  20  cubits.  The  interior  was  lined  with 
cedar  and  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  The  Holy  of 
Holies  eoutained  two  cherubim  of  olive-wood,  each 
10  cubits  high  (I  Kings  vi.  16,  20,  21,  23-28)  and 
each  having  outspread  wings  10  cubits  from  tip  to 
tip,  so  that,  since  they  stood  side  by  side,  the  wings 
touched  the  wall  on  either  side  and  met  in  the  center 
of  the  room  (comp.  Cherub).  According  to  H 
Chron.  iii.  14.  a veil  of  variegated  linen  separated 
the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the  rest  of  the  Temple. 

The  rest  of  the  building,  the  Holy  Place,  was  of 
the  same  width  and  height  as  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
but  40  cubits  in  length.  Its  walls  were  lined  with 
cedar,  on  which  were  carved  figures  of  cherubim, 
palm-trees,  and  open  flowers,  which  were  over- 
laid with  gold.  Chains  of  gold  further  marked  it 
off  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  floor  of  the  Tem- 
ple was  of  fir-wood  overlaid  with  gold.  The  door- 
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posts,  of  olive-wood,  supported  folding-doors  of  fir. 
The  doors  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  were  of  olive-wood. 
On  both  sets  of  doors  were  carved  cherubim,  palm- 
trees,  and  flowers,  all  being  overlaid  with  gold  (I 
Kings' vi.  15  et  seq.). 

Before  the  Temple,  Solomon  erected  two  bronze 
pillars,  called  Jachin  and  Boaz.  Each  of  these  was 
18  cubits  in  height,  and  was  surmounted  by  a capital 
of  carved  lilies,  5 cubits  high.  Before 
The  the  Temple,  a little  to  the  southeast 

Pillars.  (I  Kings  vii.  39),  there  stood  the  molten 
sea,  a large  laver  10  cubits  in  diame- 
ter, ornamented  with  knops.  This  laver  rested  on 
the  backs  of  twelve  oxen  {ib.  vii.  23-26).  The  Chroni- 
cler gives  its  capacity  as  “ three  thousand  baths  ” (H 
Chron.  iv,  5-6)  and  states  that  its  purpose  was  to 
afford  opportunity  for  the  ablutions  of  the  priests. 

Another  article  of  Temple  furniture  is  described  as 
a “base.”  It  was  a portable  holder  for  a small  la- 
ver, and  was  made  of  bronze,  provided  with  wheels. 


Flax  of  the  Royal  Buildings  Erected  by  Solomon  on 
THE  Temple  Mound  (According  to  Stade). 

1.  Great  court.  3.  Middle  court.  3.  Temple  court.  4.  House 
of  Lebanon.  Porch  of  pillars.  6.  Throne  porch.  7.  Royal 
palace.  8.  Harem.  9.  Temple.  10.  Altar. 

and  ornamented  with  figures  of  lions,  cherubim, 
and  palm-trees.  These  vessels  especially  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  Jews.  The  author  of  the 
j books  of  the  Kings  describes  their  minute  details 
1 with  great  interest  (I  Kings  vii.  27-37).  Each  of 
I these  “ bases ” supported  a laver  which  held  “forty 
I baths”  (I  Kings  vii.  38).  From  II  Kings  xvi.  14  it 
I is  learned  that  a brazen  altar  stood  before  the  Tem- 
I pie.  H Chron.  iv.  1 sa}'s  that  this  altar  was  20  cu- 
bits square  and  10  cubits  high;  ac- 
The  cording  to  I Kings  vii.  48  there  stood 
"Vessels,  before  the  Holy  of  Holies  a golden 
altar  of  incense  and  a table  for  show- 
bread.  This  table  was  of  gold,  as  were  also  the  five 
candlesticks  on  each  side  of  it.  The  implements 


for  the  care  of  the  candles — tongs,  basins,  snuffers, 
and  fire-pans — were  of  gold;  and  so  were  the  hinges 
of  the  doors.  The  Temiile  was  surrounded  by  a 
court,  which  was  separated  from  the  space  beyond 
by  a wall  of  three  courses  of  hewn  stone,  surmounted 
by  cedar  beams  (I  Kings  vi.  36).  The  Chronicler 
calls  this  the  court  of  the  priests  (H  Chron.  iv.  9). 

The  T'emple  did  not  stand  alone ; it  was  part  of  a 
splendid  pile  of  buildings  which  Solomon  constructed 
in  immediate  connection  with  it.  This  pile  included 
Solomon’s  own  residence,  the  palace  of  Pharaoh’s 
daughter,  the  throne-room,  the  “ poich'  of  pillars,” 
and  “the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  ” (I  Kings 
vii.  1-8).  These  were  so  arranged  that  in  entering 
the  palace  enclosure  one  came  first  to  the  “house  ol 
the  forest  of  Lebanon,”  with  its  splendid  pillars, 
then  to  the  inner  “porch  of  pillars,”  the  hall  of 
state,  or  throne-room,  Solomon's  private  dwelling, 
and,  lastly,  to  the  palace  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter. 
For  the  splendor  of  these  buildings  Solomon  was  in- 
debted to  Phenician  architects  and  workmen  (I 
Kings  vii.  40-47). 

E.  c.  G.  A.  B. 

Critical  "Vie-w  : 'When  the  Temple  was  con- 
structed it  was,  together  with  Solomon’s  palace,  by 
far  the  most  splendid  pile  of  buildings  that  the  He- 
brews had  ever  seen.  Even  to  this  day,  as  one  comes 
from  the  surrounding  country  to  Jerusalem,  the  city 
seems  magnificent,  although  in  comparison  with  a 
European  capital  it  is  far  otherwise.  Similarly  the 
influence  of  environment  may  be  seen  in  the  de.scrij)- 
tion  of  Solomon's  Temple.  With  the  lapse  of  time 
Israel's  fortunes  declined,  and  the  age  of  Solomon 
seemed  even  more  glorious  in  compar- 
Exaggera-  ison  with  later  obviously  decailent 

tions  in  periods;  and  this  increased  the  tend 

Account,  ency  to  exaggerate  the  splendor  of 
the  Temple.  Moreover,  religious  re- 
forms made  some  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Tem- 
ple seem  unorthodox,  and  various  scribes  seem  to 
have  amplified  its  description ; as  they  did  not  al- 
ways have  the  same  point  of  view,  present  ac- 
counts are  confused  to  a degree  (comp.  Stade’s 
“Zeitschrift,”  1883,  pp.  129  ci  seq.).  One  of  the 
exaggerations  of  later  times  probably  produced  all 
those  statements  which  declare  that  the  inner  parts 
of  the  Temple  and  all  its  implements  were  overlaid 
with  gold  (comp.  Kittel,  “ Konigsbiicher,”  in  No- 
wack,  “ Hand-Kommentar,”  pp.  46-55). 

As  a result  of  editorial  reworking  of  the  descrip- 
tion, the  narrative  in  Kings  contains  no  account  of 
the  great  brazen  altar  which  stood  before  the  Tem- 
ple. Ex.  XX.  24  et  seq.  provided  that  an  altar  might 
be  made  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone ; and  as  it  offended 
a later  age  to  think  that  Solomon  made  an  altar  of 
bronze,  its  description  was  removed  from  I Kings 
vii.  Nevertheless  it  is  recorded  elsewhere  (ib.  viii. 
64;  H Kings  xvi.  14)  that  it  was  a part  of  the  fur- 
niture of  the  original  Temple.  Later  scribes,  too, 
are  responsible  for  those  statements  which  rejire- 
sent  David  as  desiring  to  build  the  Temple,  and  as 
making  preparation  for  it.  Had  he  desired  to  build 
it  he  certainly  could  have  done  so.  But  in  his  reign 
the  nomadic  idea  still  prevailed,  and  a tent  was 
thought  to  be  Yhwh’s  proper  dwelling  (comp.  H 
Sam.  vii.  6).  Later  generations,  to  whom  the  Tern- 
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pie  seemed  a necessity,  could  not  understand  why  so 
venerated  a man  as  David  did  not  build  it;  hence 
these  statements. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon was  situated  upon  the  more  easterly  of  the  two 
hills  which  form  the  site  of  the  present  Haram  area 
in  Jerusalem,  in  the  center  of  which  area  is  the 
Mosipie  of  Omar.  Fergusson,  Trupp,  Lewin,  and 
W.  H.  Smith  held  that  tlie  Temple  was  built  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  present  Haram  area;  but 
the  view  is  false.  That  site  is  a part  of  an  artiti- 


It  was  probably  a sacred  place  of  the  Jebusites  be- 
fore David’s  time,  though  II  Sam.  xxiv.  connects  its 
consecration  with  an  incident  in  David’s  reign.  Sol- 
omon’s palace  probably  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
Temple.  The  most  probable  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  is  that  suggested  by  Stade  (“Gesch.  des 
Volkes  Israel,”  i.  314,  SI.')). 

The  Biblical  text  makes  it  clear  that  Solomon  re- 
ceived from  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  much  aid  in  con- 
structing his  buildings.  As  the  Hebrews  were  an 
agricultural  peo])le,  this  aid  probably  involved  not 


I.NTERIOR  or  THE  " DO.MK  OF  THE  ROCK  ” SHOWING  TRADITIONAL  SITE  OF  HOLY  OF  HOLIES. 
(From  a photograph  by  the  Ainericau  Colony  at  Jerusalem.) 


cial  extension  of  the  level  of  the  Teinjilc  area  over 
the  Tyropceon  valley,  and  jirobably  was  not  made 
before  the  time  of  Herod.  The  most 
The  Site,  probable  site  of  the  Temple  is  just 
west  of  the  “Dome  of  the  Rock”  in 
the  center  of  the  JMosque  of  Omar.  The  bronze 
altar  was  probably  on  this  rock.  The  mosque  was 
built  over  a rock  the  traditions  of  which  were  sacred  ; 
probabl}'  the  site  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  temjdc 
which  Hadrian  erected  to  Jupiter.  This  in  turn 
Avas  on  the  site  of  Herod’s  temple,  which  rvould 
natural!}’  be  on  that  of  Solomon’s.  The  persistenc}’ 
of  sacred  sites  in  the  East  makes  this  most  likely. 


only  material  (cedar-wood,  etc.),  but  architectural 
direction  and  skilled  craftsmen.  The  architectural 
features  will  be  considered  later.  Among  the  details 
Avhich  Avere  jirobably  copied  from  Tyre  Avere  the 
tAvo  jiillars  Jachin  and  Boaz.  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  says 
that  the  temple  at  Tyre  contained  tAvo  such,  one  of 
emerald  and  the  other  of  fine  gold.  In  the  same 
Avay  the  ornamentation  of  jialm-trees  and  cherubim 
Avere  probably  derived  from  Tyre,  for  Ezekiel 
(xxviii,  13,  14)  represents  the  King  of  Tyre,  avIio 
Avas  high  jiriest  also,  as  being  in  the  “garden  of 
God.”  Probably  both  at  Tj’re  and  at  Jerusalem  the 
cherubim  and  palm-tree  ornaments  Avere  survivals 
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of  an  earlier  conception — tliat  the  abode  of  God  was 
a “ garden  of  Eden.”  The  Tyrians,  therefore,  in  tlieir 
temple  imitated  to  some  extent  the  primitive  garden, 
and  Solomon  borrowed  these  features  (comp.  P.vicv- 
dise).  Similarly,  the  bronze  altar  was  a Phenician 
innovation ; and  probably  the  same  is  true  of  the 
bronze  implements  which  were  ornamented  with 
palm-trees  and  cherubim.  The  Orthodox  Israelitish 
altar  was  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone.  The  Decalogue 
of  Ex.  XX.  (Elohist)  prohibited  the  making  of  graven 
images,  while  thatof  Ex.  xxxiv.  (Jahvist)  i)rohibited 
the  making  of  molten  gods;  and  the  Deuteronomic 
expansions  prohibited  the  making  of  any  likeness 
whatever.  All  these  are,  to  be  sure,  later  than  Sol- 
omon’s time;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
before  that  time  the  Hebrews  had  either  the  skill  or 
the  wealth  necessary  to  produce  ornamentation  of 
this  kind. 

Several  temples  in  Babylonia,  many  in  Egypt, 
and  some  of  the  Phenicians  are  now  known.  In 
Babylonia  the  characteristic  feature  was  a “ziggu- 
rat,”  or  terraced  tower,  evidently  intended  to  imitate 
a mountain.  The  chamber  for  the  di- 
Conipari-  vine  dwelling  was  at  its  top.  The 
son  early  Egyptian  temples  consisted  of 
with.  Other  buildings  containing  two  or  three 
Temples,  rooms,  the  innermost  of  which  was  the 
abode  of  the  deity.  A good  example 
is  the  granite  temple  near  the  sphinx  at  Gizeh.  The 
Middle  Eminre  (12th  djmasty)  adrled  obelisks  and 
pylons,  and  the  New  Empire  (18th  dynasty)  hyi)o- 
st}de  halls.  The  Phenician  temples  varied  somewhat 
in  form,  and  were  surrounded  by  courts.  Solomon’s 
Temple  was  not  a copy  of  an}'  of  these,  but  em- 
bodied features  derived  from  all  of  them.  It  was  on 
the  summit  of  a hill,  thus  expressing  the  Babylo- 
nian idea  of  the  divine  abode;  it.  was  surrounded  by 
courts,  like  the  Phenician  temples  and  the  splendid 
temple  of  Der  al-Bakri  at  Thebes,  while  its  general 
form  reminds  one  of  Egyptian  sanctuaries.  The 
two  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz  had  their  parallel  not 
only  at  Tyre  butat  Byblus,  Paphos,  and  Telloh  (sec, 
however,  De  Sarzec,  “Decouvertes  en  Chaldee,”  pp. 
62-64).  In  Egypt  the  obelisks  ex])ressed  the  same 
idea.  All  these  were  phallic  emblems,  being  sur- 
vivals of  the  primitive  Hamito-Semitic  “ mazzebah  ” 
(comp.  W.  B.  Smith,  “ Kel.  of  Sem.”  2d  ed.,  ]).  208; 
Schmidt,  “Solomon’s  Temple,”  pp.  40  et  neq.). 
Jachin  and  Boaz  were  really  isolated  columns,  as 
Schick  has  shown  (“  Die  Stiftshutte,  der  Tempel  in 
Jerusalem,”  etc.,  pp.  82et  sc?.),  and  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  a part  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  build- 
ing. Their  tops  were  crowned  with  ornamentation 
as  if  they  were  lamps;  and  W.  R.  Smith  supposed 
{l.c.  p.  488)  that  they  may  have  been  used  as  fire- 
; altars.  This  assumes  that  they  contained  cressets 
I for  burning  the  fat. 

I The  chambers  which  surrounded  the  Holy  Place  in 
j Solomon’s  Temple  are  said  in  I Chron.  xxviii.  12  to 
) have  been  storehouses  for  the  sacred  treasure.  These 
i are  paralleled  in  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  tem- 
! pies  by  similar  chambers,  which  surrounded  the 
naos,  or  hypostyle  hall,  and  were  used  for  similar 
purposes.  The  “molten  sea”  finds  its  parallel  in 
Babylonian  temples  in  a great  basin  called  the 
“apsu  ” (deep).  As  the  ziggurat  typified  a moun- 
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tain,  so  the  apsu  typified  the  sea.  ThcVTcmple  thus 
became  a miniature  world.  This  apsu  was  used  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Gudeaand  contin- 
A ued  in  use  till  the  end  of  Babylonian 
Miniature  history  ; it  was  made  of  stone  and  was 
World.  elaborately  decorated  (comi).  Jastrow, 
“Bel.  of  Bab.  and  Assyria,”  ji.  653). 
In  Solomon’s  Teinjile  there  was  nothing  to  corre- 
spond to  the  hypostyle  hall  of  an  Egyjitian  temple; 
but  this  feature  was  introduced  into  Solomon’s 
palace.  The  “ house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  ” and 
the  “ porch  of  pillars  ” remind  one  strongly  of  the 
outer  and  the  inner  hypostyle  hall  of  an  Egyptian 
temple. 

Solomon’s  Temple  was,  then,  a fine  example  of  an 
Oriental  temple.  Although  it  had  features  in  com- 
mon with  the  temples  of  all  the  races  kindred  to  the 
Jews,  it  combined  those  features  in  a new  and  inde- 
pendent way,  so  that  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  architectural  products  of 
the  Hamito-Semitic  religious  life. 

The  Temple  of  Solomon  was  in  reality  an  innova- 
tion in  Israel.  It  was  a part  of  a regal  magnificence 
which  was  foreign  to  the  national  life. 
The  Temple  and  which  had  to  be  introduced  from 
Solomon’s  outsideand  i)atterncd  on  foreign  mod- 
Chapel.  els;  and  it  was  looked  upon  with  little 
favor  by  many  of  his  subjects.  More- 
over, the  Temple  was  erected  uiion  a site  but  re- 
cently conquered  from  the  Jebusites,  and  which  for 
the  Israeliteshad  no  sacred  associations.  Othersites 
— those  of  Shcchem,  Beth-el,  Hebron — were  conse- 
crated by  patriarchal  tradition  (Gen.  xxii.  2 is  the 
product  of  a later  time),  but  Jerusalem  was  unhal- 
lowed by  such  associations,  and  its  sanctuary  was 
full  of  foreign  innovations.  AVhen  Jeroboam  re- 
volted and  erected  Beth-el  and  Dan  into  royal  sanc- 
tuaries he  iierpetuated  a ritual  of  a simpler  and  more 
national  character  (comp.  I Kings  xii.  28).  The 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  in  reality  Solomon’s  chapel 
— a part  of  that  regal  pile  of  buildings  which  he 
had  constructed  not  so  much  for  the  use  of  his  sub- 
jects as  for  his  personal  aggrandizement.  It  was 
later  events,  such  as  Sennacherib’s  invasion,  I.saiah’s 
conception  that  Jerusalem  was  inviolable,  the  Deu- 
teronomic reform  (which  made  all  sanctuaries  except 
that  at  Jerusalem  illegal),  and,  above  all,  the  tragic 
events  of  the  Exile,  which  made  this  Temple  su- 
premely saci'cd  in  the  thought  of  Jews  of  later  times. 

Bibliography  : Stade,  Gestch.  deK  Volkcn  Israel,  i.  311  ct  seq., 
Berlin,  1889 ; Novvack,  Hchrdische  Archilolofiie,  11.  38  et  seq., 
Lelpslc,  1894 ; Benzlnger,  Areh.;  Schick,  Die  StiftshVitte,  der 
Tempel  in  Jerusalem  und  der  Tempelplatz  der  Jetztzeit, 
Berlin,  18911;  Emanuel  Schmidt,  Solomon's  Temple  in  the 
Liqlit  of  Other  Oriental  Temples,  Chicago,  1902. 

E.'c.  G.  A.  B. 

TEMPLER,  BERNHARD:  Austrian  theolo- 
gian ; born  at  Brzesko,  Galicia,  May  1, 1865 ; educated 
at  the  University  and  the  Bet  ha-Midrash  of  Vienna, 
and  at  the  Hochschule  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des 
Judentumsat  Berlin.  Atthe  ageof  fifteen  he  began 
contributing  articles  to  various  Hebrew  periodicals, 
and  two  years  later  he  published  his  “ Dober  Tob  " 
(Lemberg,  1882),  novellae  and  commentaries  on  ob- 
scure Talmudic  passages.  Of  other  works  from  his 
pen  may  be  mentioned : “Pekuddat  ha-Zaddikim” 
(Cracow,  1883),  comments  on  Biblical  passages;  and 
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“Die  Uiisterblichkeitslelire  (Psychologie,  Messia- 
nologie  und  Eschatologie)  bei  den  Jiidiscbeu  Philoso- 
pbeu  des  ]\Iittelalters  ” (Leipsic,  1895). 

Bibliography:  Dentsclt-Oe.^lerreichisclicfi  Kllnstler-  und 

Schi-iftstclJer-Lerihnii,  p.  488,  Vienna,  lOOU ; Drohohyczet' 

ZcUiiny,  li)04.  No.  1.5. 

s. 

TEMURAH  (“  Exchange  ”) : Treatise  in  tlie 
Mislinab,  Tosefta,  and  Babylonian  Talmud  maiul}' 
concerned  with  the  regulations  in  Lev.  xxvii.  10,  33 
regarding  the  exchange  of  consecrated  things.  In 
most  editions  of  the  Mishnah  this  treatise  is  the  sixth 
in  the  order  Kodashim.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
chapters,  containing  altogether  thirt3'-four  para- 
graphs. 

Ch.  i. : Regarding  those  5vho  arc  allowed  to  make 
an  exchange;  Ihings  that  may  be  exchanged,  and 
things  that  may  not  be  exchanged  (^§  3-6).  Regu- 
lations concerning  drawn  water  which  is  unfit  for 
tiie  mikweh ; concerning  water  for  sprinkling,  and 
a field  in  which  there  is  a grave  that  can  not  be 
found  (§§  4-5). 

Ch.  ii. : In  whatwaj's  the  sacrifices  of  the  congre- 
gation are  different  from  the  sacrifices  of  individuals 
(§§  1-2).  Difficulties  connected  with  consecrated  ob- 
jects in  general  Avhich  do  not  affect  objects  conse- 
crated through  temurah  and  vice  versa  (§  3). 

Ch.  iii. : Sacrifices  in  which  the  j'oung  of  the  sac- 
rificial animal  is  equivalent  to  the  sacrificial  animal 
itself ; sacrifices  in  which  this  is  not  the  case  (§g  1-2). 
What  must  be  done  rvhen  some  one  consecrates  a 
female  animal  for  a sacrifice  for  which  only  a male 
animal  is  appropriate  (§§  3-4).  In  what  waj's  the 
first-born  and  the  tenth  are  different  from  other  sac- 
rificial animals  {§  5). 

( ii.  iv. : The  j'oung  of  a sin-offering;  temurah  in 
connection  with  a sin-offering;  other  regulations 
concerning  sin-offerings.  Cases  in  which  the  bringer 
of  the  sin-offering  dies  before  the  sacrifice  is  made; 
in  rvhich  the  sin-offering  has  been  lost  and  found 
again ; in  which  a sin-offering  with  a blemish  is  con- 
secrated. 

Ch.  V.:  How,  an  animal  being  pregnant,  its  3'oung 
maj'  be  consecrated  while  still  unborn  1-3).  The 
form  of  words  with  which  a temurah  is  made. 

Ch.  vi. : Things  that  may  not  be  jdaced  on  the 
altar  (§§  1-4).  The  young  of  animals  which  maj’  not 
be  placed  on  the  altar  maj^  be  sacrificed;  sacrificial 
animals  which  have  become  unfit  (“terefah”) 
through  sickness  may  not  be  redeemed  (§  5). 

Ch.  vii. : In  rvliat  waj’S  things  which  have  been 
consecrated  for  the  altar  are  different  from  things 
which  are  dedicated  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Temple,  and  in  rvhat  ways  they  are  similar  (g§  1-3). 
What  sacrificial  objects  must  be  burned  and  what 
buried;  in  this  connection  are  enumerated  other 
uncoiLsecrated  things  which  must  be  partly  burnetl 
and  partly  buried  (§§  4-6). 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise  is  divided  into  four 
chapters,  and  contains  various  additions  to  and  am- 
plifications of  the  IMishnah.  The  Gemara  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  contains,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
cussions and  explanations  of  the  IMishnah,  manj-  in- 
teresting haggadic  utterances.  Of  these,  two  de- 
serve special  notice:  (1)  the  saj'ing  concerning  the 
custom  of  not  writing  down  sentences  of  oral  teach- 


ing, and  how  this  was  abrogated  because  if  it  had 
been  adhered  to  the  oral  teaching  would  have  been 
forgotten  (14b),  and  (2)  that  concerning  the  numer- 
ous halakic  utterances  which  were  forgotten  in  the 
days  of  mourning  for  the  death  of  Moses  (16a). 

5V.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

TEMURAH,  MIDRASH  (or  MIDRASH 
TEMUROT)  : Ethical  haggadic  work  consisting 
of  three  chapters.  Its  tendency  is  to  prove  that 
changes  and  differences  are  necessary  to  the  5vorld’s 
rvelfare,  and  that  earthlv  contrasts — as  wealth  and 
povertjq  beauty  and  ugliness — serve  to  harmonize 
the  Avholc,  thus  giving  evidence  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom. From  this  purpose  the  work  has  derived  its 
name. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Midrash  Temurah,  Ps. 
cxxxvi.  is  interpreted' as  referring  to  the  changes  in 
human  life  mentioned  in  Eccl.  iii.  1-8.  The  first 
and  second  chapters  introduce  R.  Ishmael  and  R. 
Akiba  as  lecturers ; and  for  that  reason  this  midrash 
5vas  erroneously  ascribed  to  those  two  tannaim. 
Certain  passages  in  the  work  indicate  that  it  was 
not  written  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century.  According  to 
Jellinek,  the  author  of  the  Midrash  Temurah  made 
use  of  the  works  of  Ibn  Ezra  as  well  as  of  Galen’s 
dialogue  on  the  soul ; this  would  show  that  he  could 
not  have  lived  before  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  literary  st5’le  of  the  work,  which 
contains  in  the  initial  chapter  later  Hebraisms  as 
5vell  as  some  medical  terms,  also  points  to  the  twelfth 
centuiy.  The  first  chapter  includes  anthropological, 
and  the  second  cosmogonic,  passages.  The  first 
author  to  refer  to  this  work  as  the  IMidrash  Temurah 
5vas  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya,  in  his  “ Shalsheletha-Kab- 
balah  ” (ed.  Amsterdam,  p.  24b).  The  midrash  was 
first  printed  by  Azulai,  after  part  ii.  of  his“Shem 
ha-Gedolim  ” (Leghorn,  1786) ; later  it  was  reprinted 
with  the  Agadat  Bereshit  (Zolkiev,  1804).  Tlie  last- 
named  edition  is  that  included  by  A.  Jellinek  in  his 
“ Bet  ha-Midrash  ” (i.  106-114). 

Bibliography  : Ziinz,  (7.  t7  (ed.  Briill,  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 

1892),  pp.  124-125;  Jellinek,  m B.  H.  i.  20-21  (German  part). 

5V.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

TEN : The  art  of  counting  was  founded  on  the 
number  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  which  constituted 
the  basis  for  the  quinary,  deeimal,  and  vigesimal 
systems,  according  to  5vhether  one  hand  was  used 
or  two,  or  whether  the  toes  were  included  or  not. 
Among  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  decimal  S3'stem  pre- 
vailed, as  is  shown  by  the  Hebrew  names  for  the 
numbers  from  one  to  ten.  In  the  later  development 
likeAvise  the  number  ten  preserved  its  importance  as 
a higher  unit3q  although  the  number  seven,  which 
was,  like  three,  a sacred  number,  predominated  in 
religious  usage. 

Ten  forms  a basal  unit  in  the  round  numbers  of 
the  measurements  of  Noah’s  ark,  and  is  clearly  pres- 
ent in  the  dimensions  of  the  Tabcrnaele 
Bible.  (Ex.  xxvi.-xxvii. ) and  of  both  Solo- 
mon’s and  Ezekiel’s  temples  (I  Kings 
vi.,  vii.;  Ezek.  xl.-xlii.),  and  in  the  number  of  tiio 
commandments  (Ex.  xx. ; Dent,  v.);  and  possibly  it 
served  to  measure  the  week  (Gen.  xxiv.  55;  comp. 
Dan.  i.  14).  It  appeared  also  in  the  ritual  for  the 
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Pay  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  29),  whicli  was  ob- 
served on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  inontli,  and 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  (E.x.  xii.  3).  The 
Egj'ptians  were  visited  with  ten  plague.s  (Ex.  viii.- 
xi.);  as  a punishment  ten  women  were  to  bake 
bread  in  one  oven  (Lev.  xxvi.  2G),  while  of  a hundred 
who  went  forth  to  war  ten  only  would  remain  alive 
(Amos  V.  3).  Furthermore,  “a  new  song”  was 
])layed  in  the  Temple  on  an  instrument  of  ten  strings 
(Ps.  cxliv.  9),  and  Jacob  promised  to  give  God  a 
tenth  of  all  that  He  might  give  him  (Gen.  xxviii. 
22).  Abraham  bestowed  a tenth  of  everything  on 
the  priest  (Gen.  xiv.  20),  so  that  tlie  Levites  and  the 
poor  received  a tithe  (Num.  xviii.  26;  Lev.  xxvii. 
30-32;  et  al.),  while  according  to  a very  ancient  oi.s- 
toni  the  king  demanded  a similar  portion  (I  Sam. 
viii.  15,  17). 

Ten  is  used  also  as  a round  number  (Gen.  xxxi. 
7 ; Num.  xiv.  22 ; Job  xix.  3 ; I Sam.  i.  8 ; al.),  and 

it  often  occurs  in  the  Bible,  although  a large  portion 
of  its  symbolic  interpretations  are  unwarranted. 
The  multiples  of  ten  likewise  occur  frequently;  but 
seventy  (as  in  Num.  xi.  16)  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
nmltijile  of  seven.  In  general,  ten  is  the  number  of 
completion,  of  perfection,  of  foundation,  and  the 
like. 

In  the  Talmud  and  IMidrasli  the  number  ten  is 
still  more  important;  out  of  a single  incomplete 
series  of  sayings  beginning  with  a deh- 

Talmud  nite  number,  twenty-six  commence 
and  with  ten  (■‘  Pirke  de-Babbenu  ha-Ka- 

Midrash.  dosh,”  in  Schonblum,  “ Sheloshah  Se- 
farim  Niftahim,”  pp.  39-41,  Lemberg, 
1877).  It  is  found  also  both  in  the  Halakah  and  in 
the  llaggadah. 

In  the  regulations  governing  the  day  on  which  the 
scroll  of  Esther  is  to  be  read  a “large”  city  is  de- 
fined as  one  in  which  there  are  ten  men  who  have 
no  occupation,  and  hence  are  always  free  for  divine 
service  (Meg.  i.  3;  comp.  Batl.\nim);  and  in  IMeg. 

iv.  3 nine  functions  are  enumerated  at  which  ten  men 
must  be  present,  since  they  form  a congregation  in 
themselves  (Abot  iii.  6;  Meg.  23b;  see  Jkw.  En'Cyc. 
viii.  603b).  Ten  classes  of  families  were  distin- 
guished in  regard  to  racial  purity  (Kid.  iv.  1),  and 
just  as  many  kinds  of  leprosy  in  houses  (Neg.  xiii. 
1),  while  ten  verses  of  Scripture  in  which  God'sattri- 
butesare  mentioned  were  to  be  recited  on  New-Yeai’’s 
Day  (R.  II.  iv.  6).  Ezra  instituted  ten  laws  (B. 
K.  82a,  top),  and  there  were  ten  special  legal  regu- 
lations for  Jerusalem  {ih.  82b).  A large  number  of 
similar  laws  existed.  Josephus,  for  example,  states 
(“B.  J.”  vi.  9,  § 3)  that  as  a rule  not  less  than  ten 
men  gathered  around  eveiy  Passover  meal. 

The  Haggadah  is  even  more  partial  to  the  number 
ten,  as  a reference  to  a few  selected  p.'^sages  will 
show.  The  world  was  created  by  ten  utterances  of 
God,  while  between  Adam  and  Noah,  as  well  as  be- 
tween Noah  and  Abraham,  there  were  ten  genera- 
tions. Ten  things  were  created  in  the  evening  twi- 
light of  the  first  Friday,  including  the 
Haggadah.  rainbow,  the  art  of  writing,  the  stylus, 
and  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  (Abot 

v.  1-6).  There  are,  moreov'er,  ten  things  (the  in- 
stances cited  number  twelve)  which  form  a series  in 
the  order  of  their  strength,  so  that  one  overcomes  the 


other;  rock,  iron,  fire,  water,  cloud,  wind,  the  body 
(which  inhales  the  wind),  anxiety,  wine,  sleep,  death, 
and  alms  (B.  B.  11a).  Ten  measures  of  wisdom 
came  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  the  land  of  Israel 
taking  nine,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  one.  The 
same  proportion  is  observed  in  the  distribution  of 
beauty  between  Jerusalem  and  the  world;  nine- 
tenths  of  the  wealth  in  the  world  was  Rome’s;  of 
povert}',  Bab3-lon's;  of  pride,  Elam’s;  of  bravery, 
Persia’s;  of  lice,  ]\Iedia’s;  of  magic,  Egypt’s;  of 
immoralit}',  Arabia’s;  of  shamelessness  (or  bastards), 
IVlesene’s;  of  gossip,  women’s;  of  drunkenness, 
Ethiopia’s;  of  sleep,  slaves’  (Kid.  49b;  Ab.  R.  N., 
Recension  A,  xxviii.,  beginning;  Recension  B,  xli. ; 
comp.  “ Monatsschrift,”  xxii.  270-276).  There  are 
also  midrashic  works  whose  titles  contain  the  num- 
ber ten;  Ten  Dlartj'is  (Jellinek,  “ B.  II.”  ii.  66,  vi. 
19-35);  The  Ten  Signs  of  the  iMessiah  {ib.  ii.  58); 
and  The  Exile  (ib.  iv.  133,  v.  113). 

Pj’thagorcan  siieculation  ascribed  a peculiar  crea- 
tive power  to  the  number  ten,  which  is  impor- 
tant also  in  Jewish  mysticism.  According  to  the 
“Sefer  Yezirah,”a  workba.sedon  Pythagorean  prin- 
ciples, beside  the  twentj'-two  letters  of  the  alphabet 
stand  “the  ten  digits,  since  they,  as  a complete  dec- 
ade, form  the  higher  principle  of  existence  which  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  letters”  (Bloch,  “Gesch.  der 
Entwickclung  der  Kabbala,”  p.  23;  translation  of  the 
chief  passages,  ]i.  27;  conqi.  Epstein,  “ Recherches 
sur  le  Sepher  Yefira,”  ji.  29;  Lehmann,  “ Aber- 
glaube  und  Zauberei,”  p.  122;  and  Jew.  Encyc.  iii. 
474  et  scq.,  s.r.  Caijal.y  [the  Ten  Sefirot]). 

The  oistom  of  pouring  out  ten  glasses  of  wine  for 
the  mourners  on  the  da j"  of  a funeral  (Sem.,  end)  and 
for  a bridegroom  on  the  wedding-day  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  folk-lore. 

Bini-IOGRAPIIY  ; Billir,  S)/m/)ob7f  dot  Mof^aischrn  Callus,  Hei- 
delberg, 1K57 ; Z.  1).  M.  G.  xxiv.  (id-  et  scq.;  Bloch,  Gesch. 
der  Kutivichcluuq  der  Kahhala.  Treves,  lS9t;  F.pstein, 
liecherches  sur  le  Si'iihcr  Yeejira,  Versailles,  1894  ; Leliiiiann, 
Aherqlauhc  uud  Zauherei,  Stuttgart,  1898 ; Pick,  Der  Khi- 
fluss  der  Zchnzahl  uud  der  Sichenzahl  aufdas  Judcuthu}n, 
in  Allq.  Zeit.  desjud.  Iviii.  29-31. 
w.  Ii.  L.  B. 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS.  See  DECAi.OGfE. 

TEN  PLAG’UES.  See  Plague. 

TENANT.  See  Laxulobd  and  Tenant. 

TENCZER,  PAUL:  Iltmgarian  author ; born  at 
Nagy  Bejoni  April  11,  1836;  died  at  Buda])est  Feb. 
6,  1905.  lie  was  educated  at  Keszthelj'  and  in  Btida- 
pest,  where  he  studied  law.  In  1861  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  society  for  the  naturaliztition 
and  emancipation  of  Ilttngarian  Jews;  and  from 
1S62  to  1867  he  edited  the  “ JIagyar  Izraelita,”  the 
organ  of  that  society.  In  1868  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Diet,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Radical  party. 

Tenczer  founded  the  periodicals  “ INIagyar  Fjsiig  ” 
and  “Neues  Politisches  'Volksblatt,”  the  latter  of 
which  he  edited  for  eighteen  years.  He  was  prom- 
inent both  in  Jewish  and  in  communal  affairs  in 
Budapest,  and  it  was  due  to  his  efforts  that  tuition 
was  made  free  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Hun- 
garian capital. 

Bibliography:  Pallas  Lex. 

fe.  L.  V. 
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TENNESSEE  : Oue  of  the  Southern  States  of 
the  American  Union ; admitted  in  1796 — the  tliird 
after  tlie  incorporation  of  the  original  thirteen;  se- 
ceded June  18,  1861;  readmitted  in  1866.  A few 
Jews  were  among  a number  of  traders  who  set- 
tled near  the  Ilolston  Elver,  in  the  present  Haw- 
kins county,  in  1778;  otherwise  no  traces  of  Jewish 
settlement  during  the  eighteenth  century  are  found. 
Tlie  first  congregations  organized  were  those  of 
Me.mpiiis  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  viii.  463)  and  Nashville 
(see  helow). 

Chattanooga:  Jews  settled  here  in  1858 ; but  for 
many  years  divine  services  were  held  only  during 
the  holy  days.  About  1890  the  Mizpah  congregation 
was  organized  and  Reform  worship  introduced,  the 
officiating  rabbis  being  successively  Judah  Wechs- 
ler,  L.  Weiss,  Moses  Cries,  L.  Rubinstein,  S.  H. 
Sonneschein,  and  Leo  Mannheimer.  The  present 
(1905)  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  Jonah  "Wise.  An  Or- 
thodox congregation,  the  B’nai  Zion,  has  also  been 
established.  The  societies  organized  for  benevolent 
purposes  are:  the  Hebrew  Ladles’ Aid  Association ; 
the  Jewish  Relief  Society  of  Chattanooga;  the  Fed- 
eration of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Zion;  Chat- 
tanooga Lodge  I.  O.  B.  B.  Two  of  the  most  prom- 
inent members  of  the  community  have  been  Adolph 
Ochs  and  George  W.  Ochs,  the  former  as  editor  of 
the  “ Cliattanooga  Times,”  and  the  latter  as  mayor 
and  president  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Library  Association. 
As  publishers  of  the  “New  York  Times”  and  the 
“Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,”  both  brothers  now 
reside  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Chattanooga  has  a 
population  of  30,154,  including  not  more  than  600 
Jews. 

Knoxville  : The  community  of  Knoxville  is  di- 
vided into  two  Orthodox  congregations — Beth- 
E1  and  Cheska  Emunah.  Recently  (1904)  a B’nai 
B’rith  lodge  has  been  organized;  a Young  Men’s 
Hebrew  As.sociation  was  formed  in  1900.  The 
Ladies’  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  and  the  Jewish 
Ladies’  Sewing  Circle  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
The  Rev.  1.  Winnick  is  the  rabbi  of  the  Cheska 
Emunah  congregation.  Knoxville  has  a population 
of  32,637,  including  about  700  Jews. 

Nashville:  In  1845  several  Jewish  families  set- 
tled in  Nashville.  Additions  to  these  resulted  in  the 
establishment  in  1854  of  the  Congregation  Magen 
David,  with  Abraham  Schwab  as  president.  An- 
other congregation  was  formed  at  the  same  time 
under  the  name  B’nai  Jeshurun;  and  this  in  1865 
was  merged  in  the  Reform  congregation  Ohavai 
Sholom,  with  the  Rev.  Judah  Wechsler  as  lahbi. 
The  latter  congregation,  whose  pulpit  has  been  oc- 
cupied in  turn  by  H.  Goldammer,  L.  Tintner,  I.  S. 
Moses,  and  1.  Lewinthal  (the  present  incumbent),  is 
progressive  and  prosperous ; it  has  a synagogue  on 
Vine  street  and  a cemetery  with  a mortuary  chapel. 
Its  membership  is  225,  and  150  pupils  attend  the 
Sabbath -school.  A Ladies’  Auxiliary  Society  is  at- 
tached to  it.  The  Orthodox  congregation  Adath 
Israel  is  fully  organized,  and  its  membership  has 
been  augmented  by  an  influx  of  Russian  immigrants. 
The  following  benevolent  societies  have  been  estab- 
lished: Maimonides  Lodge  I.  O.  B.  B. ; Gal-Ed 
Lodge,  Free  Sons  of  Israel ; the  Hebrew  Relief  So- 


ciety (founded  1885);  and  the  Standard  Club  (1880; 
a social  organization).  Nashville  has  a population 
of  80,865,  of  whom  about  2,400  are  Jews. 

Brownsville  (population  2,645)  and  Jackson 
(population  10,039)  both  have  congregations. 
Though  the  Jewish  population  of  Brownsville  is 
only  100,  its  congregation,  known  as  Adas  Israel, 
was  established  and  its  burial-ground  purchased  as 
early  as  1867.  The  present  incumbent  of  the  rab- 
binate is  Emil  Tamm.  Its  synagogue  was  dedicated 
in  1882  by  Dr.  M.  Samfield  of  Memphis.  West 
Tennessee  Lodge  I.  O.  B.  B.  and  a Ladies’  Hebrew 
Relief  Association  discharge  the  charitable  obliga- 
tions of  the  community.  Jackson,  with  a Jewish 
population  of  150,  has  a congregation  and  a syna- 
gogue. A B’nai  B’rith  lodge  was  formed  there  in 
1903.  Columbia  and  Clarksville  have  small  Jew- 
ish communities;  and  Jewish  settlers  are  found  in 
Franklin,  Ripley,  Murfreesboro,  Bristol,  Pu- 
laski, and  Dyersburg. 

A.  M.  Sa. 

TENT  (^3nN) : The  usual  home  of  nomads,  who 
are  accordingly  described  as  dwelling  in  tents  (Gen. 
iv.  20).  As  distinguished  from  the  hut  of  boughs 
(“sukkah”)iti.sa  portable  habitation  of  skin  or  cloth 
stretched  over  poles.  The  tent  of  the  ancient  Israel- 
ites was  in  all  probability  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
modern  Bedouins  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  The  cover- 
ing of  the  tent  (“yeri'ah”)  originally  consisted  of 
skins,  later  of  the  modern  coarse  tent-cloth  spun  of 
the  hair  of  black  goats  (comp.  Cant.  i.  5) ; the  Arabs 
accordingly  speak  of  their  “ houses  of  hair  ” (“  bait 
wabar,  ” “bait  sha‘r”).  This  cloth,  which  is  spun  in 
long  narrow  strips  on  primitive  looms  by  the  Bed- 
ouin women,  felts  quickly,  and  is  proof  against 
the  heaviest  rains.  The  strips  are  sewed  together  to 
form  a covering  of  the  required  size,  and  are  stretched 
over  three  rows  of  thiee  tent-poles  each  (“  ‘ammu- 
dim  ” ; Judges  xvi.  26).  The  center  poles  are  some- 
what higher  than  those  in  front  and  behind,  and  the 
covering  of  the  tent  consequently  falls  away  slight- 
ly on  either  side,  where  the  rows  of  poles,  also,  are 
frequently  lower,  so  that  the  roof  is  somewhat 
arched ; Isaiah  accordingly  compares  the  heavens 
to  a tent  which  is  spread  out  (Isa.  xl.  22). 

The  covering  of  the  tent  was  held  in  place  by 
strong  cords  (“metarim,”  Ex.  xxxv.  18,  Isa.  liv.  2, 
Jer.  X.  20;  “yeter,”  Jobiv.  21),  which  were  fastened 
to  wooden  pegs  driven  into  the  ground  (“  yated  ” ; see 
below),  whence  were  derived  such  phrases  as  “ua- 
sa‘,”  with  or  without  “ yated,”  in  the  sense  of  break- 
ing camp  (Gen.  xxxv.  16  et  jxmim).  A tent-cloth 
was  hung  from  the  top  in  such  a way  as  to  give 
protection  against  wind  and  sun;  and  a curtain  sus- 
pended on  the  three  middle  poles  divided  the  tent 
into  two  sections,  one  for  the  men  and  the  other  for 
the  w'omen  (“  heder  ” ; Judges  xv.  2;  Gen.  xliii.  30), 
since  only  the  wealthiest  had  special  tents  for  the 
latter  (Gen.  xxiv.  67,  xxxi.  33).  The  tents  of  a clan 
or  a family  were  grouped  as  a camp,  a small  num- 
ber being  pitched  in  a circle  (comp,  “tirah  ” [=  “en- 
closure”] used  as  a term  for  the  camp  of  the  ks- 
raelites),  while  larger  encampments  formed  long 
rows. 

The  tents  wmre  furnished  with  extreme  simplicity. 
A few  coarse  straw  mats  covered  a portion  of  the 
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floor  and  served  for  both  cliairs  and  beds,  wliile  a 
bole  in  the  ground  in  the  men’s  division  formed  the 
hearth.  A loiind  piece  of  leather  was  spread  on  the 
floor  as  a table  (“  shulhan  ”),  and  bags  of  goatskin 
(“no’ll,”  “hemet”)  with  the  hair  outward  contained 
water,  milk,  or  grain,  the  equipment  being  com- 
pleted by  a baking-pan,  a few  rough  metal  spoons, 
a hand-mill  for  grinding  grain,  and  saddles  for  the 
camels. 

After  settling  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the_v  became  agriculturists,  the  Hebrews 
ceased  to  dwell  in  tents,  although,  for  religious  rea- 
sons, the  Reciiabites  long  observed  the  ancient 


into  the  ground  at  a certain  distance  from  the  tent. 
These  pegs  are  of  wood,  about  a foot  long  and  an 
inch  in  diameter,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  with  a 
hook  at  the  other,  to  which  the  rope  can  be  tied. 
The  Hebrew  equivalent  for  the  expression  “ to  jiitch 
a tent”  is,  therefore,  “taka'”  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  25; 
Jcr.  vi.  3),  which  means  “to  drive  in  the  tent-pins.” 
In  the  same  way  “ to  pull  out  the  tent-pins,  ” us  noted 
above,  means  to  strike  tent  for  a journey. 

E.  c.  I.  Be. 

TE’OMIM,  HEZEKIAH  (FEIWEL)  BEN 
JONAH:  Rabbi  at  Przemysl;  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  was  the  au- 


BKDOriN  TE.NT. 
(From  a photograph  by  Bontils  ) 


mode  of  life;  and  even  to  the  latest  period  the  He- 
brew language  retained,  even  in  cases  where  the 
primitive  idea  was  no  longer  jiresent,  a number  of 
terms  originally  derived  from  life  in  tents,  as  is  shown 
by  the  phrase  “ halak  le-oholo  ” = “ to  return  home  ” 
(comp.  Josh.  xxii.  4 et  seq.  ; Judges  vii.  8,  xix.  9;  I 
Kings  xii.  16),  and  b}'  the  frequent  mention  of  tents 
in  symbolic  language  {e.r/.,  in  Isa.  xxii.  23,  xxxviii. 
12;  Ezra  ix.  8;  Jer.  iv.  2())- 
The  word  “yated”  (Ex.  xxvii.  19,  xxxv.  18, 
xxxviii.  31;  Judges  iv.  21,  22;  Isa.  xxxiii.  20,  liv. 
2)  designates  a tent-pin.  Among  the  Bedouins  to- 
day the  poles  which  form  the  framewoi  k of  the  tent, 
as  well  as  part  of  the  tent-cloth  placed  upon  them, 
are  held  in  place  by  ropes  fastened  to  pegs  driven 


thor  of  “ Teka'  be-Shofar  ” (Breslau,  1719),  containing 
documents  concerning  the  litigation  between  the 
author  and  the  community  of  Przemysl,  which,  in 
spite  of  a formal  contract,  had  nominated  for  rabbi 
Samuel  of  Lemberg,  formerly  rabbi  of  Slonim. 
Bibi.iocraphy  : Steinsclineider,  Cat.  Badl.  col.  815. 

E.  C.  I.  Bu. 

TE’OMIM,  JONAH  BEN  ISAIAH;  Bohe- 
mian rabbi  at  Prague;  died  at  Metz  April  16,  1669. 
After  having  exercised  the  function  of  rabbi  at 
Nikolsburg  and  in  several  other  Bohemian  commu- 
nities he  was  called  in  1660  to  the  rabbinate  of  Metz. 
In  1666  he  was  appointed  rabbi  of  Posen,  but  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  community  of  Metz  to  remain 
in  the  latter  city.  Te’omim  ivas  the  author  of 
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“ Niimikiin,”  conlainiug  notes  on  David  ben  Sam- 
uel’s “Ture  Zahab”  (on  Hoshen  Mishpat;  Cracow, 
1692),  and  “Kikayon  de-Youah,”  uovelhe  on  three 
Talmudical  treatises  (Amsterdam,  1669-70). 

Bibliograph  V : Zunz,  in  Liebennann’s  Deutsche!^  Valkskn- 

leiider,  p.  68;  (’annol.v,  in  Jost's  ii.  88 ; idem, 

in  Revue  (Jricntale,  ii.  172;  Steinsehneider,  Cnf.  Hod/,  col. 

14;i():  Abraham  Cohen,  Lcs  Raljhius  de  Metz,  p,  34,  Pans, 

188ii. 

E.  C.  I.  Bk. 

TE’OMIM,  JONAH  (HAYYIM)  BEN 
JOSHUA  FEIWEL  : Kabbi  successively  at  Przem- 
ysl,  Zl’ilz,  and  Breslau;  lived  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries;  son-in-law  of  David  Oppen- 
heim,  rabbi  of  Prague,  and  later  of  Hirsch  ben  Ben- 
jamin, rabbi  of  Berlin.  He  was  the  author  of: 
“‘Alch  de-Yonah,”  novella;  on  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Ho- 
shen ^Mishpat,  and  including  some  parts  of  his  com- 
mentary on  IMaimonides’  “ Perush  ha-Mishnah  ” ; 
“ Kontres  R.  Ha3'yim  Yonah,”  novella;  on  the  laws 
called  'onj  (Jesuitz,  1723);  and  novella;  on  She- 
bu'ot  (ib.  1724). 

Bibliography:  Steinsehneider,  Cat.  Bodl.coX.  1431. 

E.  (’.  I.  Br. 

TE’OMIM,  JOSEPH  BEN  MEIR  : Galician 
rabbi;  born  at  Lemberg  in  1727 ; died  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder  in  1793.  While  still  young  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  position  of  preacher  and 
rabbinical  instructor  in  the  j'eshibah  of  Lemberg. 
Later  he  went  to  Beilin,  where  he  staj-ed  several 
3'ears  in  the  bet  ha-midrash  of  Daniel  Jafe.  Then 
lie  resumed  his  former  position  at  Lemberg,  and  in 
1782  was  appointed  rabbi  at  Frankfort-ou-the-Oder, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Te’omim,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  rabbis  of 
his  time,  was  a thorough  student  of  rabbinical  liter- 
ature, and  was  not  unlearned  in  the  secular  sciences. 
He  wrote;  “Peri  Megadim,”  a twofold  commentaiy 
on  the  Orali  Hayjdm  — one  part  being  entitleil 
“ ilisbbezot  Zahab,”  containing  a siipercommentarj" 
on  David  ben  Samuel’s  “ Ture  Zahab,”  and  the  other 
“Eshel  Abraham,”  on  Abraham  Abcle’s  “Magen 
Abraham”  (Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1753);  “Point 
Yosef,”  novelhe  on  Yebamot  and  Ketubot,  with 
rules  for  halakic  decisions  (Zolkiev,  1756);  “Ginnat 
Weradim,”  seventy  rules  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  Talmud  (Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1767);  “Peri 
Megadim,”  a twofold  commentary  on  the  Yorch 
De'ah — one  part  being  entitled  “Mishbezot  Zahab,” 
containing  a supereommentary  on  David  ben  Sam- 
uers“Ture  Zahab,”  and  the  other  “Sifte  Da’at,” 
on  Shabbethai  Kohen’s  “ Sifte  Kohen  ” (“|''Ey;  Ber- 
lin, 1772) ; “ Tebat  Gome,”  on  the  Sabbatical  sections 
(Frankfort-on-thc-Oder,1782) ; “ Shoshanat  ha-‘Aina- 
kim,”  a methodology  of  the  Talmud,  published 
together  with  the  preceding;  “No'am  Megadim,” 
commentaries  on  the  prayers,  jiublished  with  the 
praj'er-book  “ Hegj'on  Leb.”  Te’omim  left  in  manu- 
script “ Sefer  ha-Maggid”  (a  commentaiy  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Haftarot,  sermons  for  Sabbaths 
and  festivals,  and  a twofold  commentaiy  on  Pirke 
Allot)  and  “Em  la-Binah”  (a  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and 
Chaldaic  lexicon;  Neubaiier,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr. 
MSS.”  No.  1500).  In  the  introduction  to  the  last- 
named  work  Te’omim  mentions  a great  number  of 
writings  of  his  own,  on  halakot  and  ethics,  Avhich 
are  no  longer  in  existence. 


Bibliography  : D.  Cassel,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Kticyc.  seption 

ii.,  part  31,  p.  97 ; Stein.scbnei(ltir,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  I.>i4 ; Neu- 
baiier, in  Ha-Maii(jid,  xiii.  28.5;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael.  p. 

514;  Buber,  Anske  Shem,  p.  95. 

E.  C.  I.  Bl!. 

TE’OMIM,  JOSHUA  FEIWEL  BEN  JO- 
NAH : Rabbi  at  Przemysl  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Pauim 
IMasbirot,”  a iiolemical  work  directed  against  Me’ir 
ben  Isaac  Eisenstadt  (1715). 

Bibliography  : Steinsehneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1564. 

E.  c.  I.  Bk. 

TE’OMIM  (ARYEH  JUDAH),  LOB  BEN 
MOSES  (called  also  Zunz  or  Ziuz)  : Rabbi  and 
scholar  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries; 
lived  in  Piuezow,  and  later  in  Plotzk.  He  was  the 
authorof  the  following  works:  “ Ya’alat  Hen”  (Zol- 
kiev, 1802),  sermons  on  different  parashiyjmt ; “Get 
Mekushshar ” (Warsaw,  1812),  compendium  to  that 
part  of  Maimonides’ “ Yad  ” which  treats  of  divoree; 
“Magen  ha-Elef,”  called  also  “Shem  Hadash”(rt. 
1817),  on  the  regulations  of  the  ritual  codex  refer- 
ring to  the  Passover  festival  (to  this  work  are  ap- 
pended notes  on  the  “ Mahazit  ha-Shekel  ” of  Samuel 
ha-Levi  Kolin);  “She’elot  u-Teshubot  Giir  Aryeh 
Yehudah”  (Zolkiev,  1827),  compendium  of  the  four 
ritual  codices ; “Hiddushim”  (AVarsaw,  1830),  treat- 
ing of  the  shehitah  and  terefah ; “Simhat  Yoni- 
Tob”  (ib.  1841),  complete  commentary  on  the  trea- 
tise Bezali ; “ She’elot  u-Teshubot  Meshibat  Nefesh  ” 
(ib.  1849),  responsa  on  the  ritual  codices;  “Hiddu- 
shim ” (ib.  1859),  compendium  of  the  ritual  codex 
Yoreh  De'ah  ; “Birkat  ha-Shlr”  (n.p.,  n.d.),  aPass- 
over  Haggadah  together  with  commentaiy ; “ Melo 
ha-'Omer,”  commentaiy  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Five  IMegillot;  and  “'Tib  Halizah  ” and  “Tib  Kid- 
dushin  ” (n.p.,  n.d.),  collections  of  responsa  on  the 
ceremonj'  of  Haiazaii  as  observed  in  modern  times, 
and  on  marriage  contracts. 

Bibliography  : Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  s.v.  Zinz  ; Benjacob.  Oznr 

Im-Sefarim,  pp.  94,  96,  175,  208,  227.  296,  376,  591,  592,  594,  U36. 

S.  S.  O. 

TE’OMIM,  MEIR  BEN  SAMUEL:  Polish 
Talmudist  of  the  eighteenth  centur}^  died  July, 
10,  1773.  Mei’r  was  a grandson  of  Joseph  Te’o- 
mim, and  was  a preacher  in  Lemberg.  He  wrote: 
“Nofet  Zufim”  (included  in  his  son  Joseph  Te’o- 
mim’s  “ Rab  Peninim  ” ; Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1782);  “Birkat  Yosef  wc-Eli3'ahu  Rabba”  (Zolkiev, 
1750).  According  to  his  son  Joseph,  he  wrote  a work 
entitled  “ ‘Emek  Halakah,”  comprising  explanations 
of  a large  part  of  the  Talmud.  His  decisions  are 
cited  in  the  works  of  later  Talmudists. 

Bibliography:  Walden,  Shem  Jin-GcdoUm  lie-Hadash,i.  87; 

Buber,  A)iKhe  Shem,  p.  136;  Beii,iaoob,  Czar  ha-Sefnrim,  p. 

88,  No.  6.54 ; p.  542,  No.  ,59 ; Steinsehneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  coi. 

17i7 ; Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  No.  256. 

E.  c.  A.  Pe. 

TE’OMIM-FRANKEL,  BARUCH  BEN 
DA'V’ID  : Rabbi  at  AAJsnicz,  Austrian  Galicia,  and 
at  Leipnik,  Moravia,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  ccntuiy ; grandson  of  Aryeh  Lob  ben 
Joshua  Feiwel  Te’omim.  He  5vas  famous  as  a Tal- 
mudist, and  5vas  the  author  of  “Baruk  Ta'am” 
(Lemberg,  1841),  Talmudic  dissertations,  and  of 
notes  to  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud,  included  in 
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the  Lemberg  (1862)  editiou  of  the  former  and  iu  the 
Warsaw  (1859-64)  edition  of  the  latter. 

Bibi.iogkapht  : Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  linohs  Brit.  Mn.t.  p.  756  ; 

Fiii-st,  JiiW.  Ji(d.  i.  SJ'JO:  Walden,  8/iem  Jid-dedoUm  tie-Ha- 

dat'h,  p.  32;  Ueuibitzer,  KcUlat  Yofl,  i.  82,  note. 

S.  S.  A.  Pe. 

TEPLITZ : Town  in  northern  Bohemia,  about 
46  miles  northwest  of  Prague.  The  earliest  doc- 
umentary evidence  of  the  presence  of  Jews  there  is 
dated  1414;  but  the  earliest  Jewish  source  referring 
: to  them  belongs  to  the  cud  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  1480  the  Jewish  community  obtained  from  the 
town  a burial-ground  and  built  a synagogue.  In 
an  agreement  dated  Aug.  1,  1583,  the  Jews  bound 
: themselves  to  pay  the  town  a certain  sum  yearly, 

‘ iu  return  for  which  they  were  permitted  the  unre- 
' stricted  use  of  the  baths.  The  Thirty  Years’  war 
caused  adeciease  in  the  number  of  Jews  in  Teplitz; 
in  1621  there  were  only  24  Jewish  families  there,  oc- 
i cupying  11  houses;  but  in  spite  of  this  small  num- 
; her  the  old  synagogue  was  torn  down  and  rebuilt 
■ on  a laiger  scale. 

With  the  counter-reformation  in  Bohemia  evil 
times  came  to  the  community  in  Tei^litz.  Those 
Jews  who  had  no  fixed  business  there  were  expelled 
I (1667) ; this  left  only  8 families  (34  persons) ; and 
though  enough  returned  to  bring  the  number  up  to 
262  before  the  year  expired,  in  1668  they  were  again 
forced  to  leave  the  town.  The  Jews  were  by  this 
time  restricted  to  the  Judengasse,  and  as  a distinct- 
ive badge  they  were  required  to  wear  a large  ruff 
around  the  neck.  About  this  time,  too,  the  old 
cemetery  was  closed  and  a new  one  opened.  The 
wearing  of  the  white  ruff  around  the  neck  was 
abolished  in  1781,  in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  toleration  issued  by  Emperor  Joseph.  Three 
years  later,  in  accordance  with  a law  relating  to  the 
Jews  throughout  the  empire,  the  Teplitz  Jews, 
whose  disputes  hitherto  had  been  settled  by  their 
rabbi,  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  authorities. 

After  1848,  when  the  walls  of  the  ghetto  disap- 
peared and  the  Jews  obtained  full  liberty,  the  com- 
munity grew  appreciably.  The  Jews  were  active 
not  only  in  commerce,  but  in  manufacture,  the  intro- 
duction and  development  of  which  must  be  largely 
attributed  to  them,  for  they  were  among  the 
founders  and  first  builders  of  factories  in  Teplitz. 
Hosiery  and  glassware  are  the  chief  manufacturing 
products.  In  1862  the  second  cemetery  was  closed 
and  a new  one  opened.  In  1883,  about  400  years 
after  the  building  of  the  first  place  of  worship,  a 
new  basilican  synagogue  was  erected  at  a cost  of 
150,000  kronen. 

Whether  the  Jews  of  Teplitz  had  a rabbi  previous 
to  1548  is  doubtful,  as  the  following  clause  is  found 
among  the  instructions  given  them  in  that  year  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor  Badislau:  “The  .lews  of 
Teplitz  must  in  the  future  conform  to  the  (yder 
issued  to  earlier  Jews,  forbidding  them  to  submit 
their  difflculties  to  the  rabbi  in  Prague,  and  requiring 
them  to  lay  them  before  the  elder  of  the  Jewry  and 
the  local  authorities  in  Teplitz.”  No  mention  is 
here  made  of  a rabbi  in  the  latter  place.  Probably 
the  first  rabbi  was  Nathan,  son  of  Rabbi  Joseph, 
who  died  iu  1599,  and  whose  tombstone  was  dis- 


covered iu  the  old  cemetery.  Other  rabbis  known 
to  have  officiated  in  Teplitz  were:  Jacob,  son  of 
Monasch  (d.  1717);  Simhah  Kohen  Poppers  (d.  1744); 
Abraham  Kohen  Poppers  (d.  1775) ; Isaac  Kalisch  (d. 
1783);  Naphtali  Herz  Emden  (d.  1796);  .loseph  b. 
Abraham  (d.  1800);  Solomon  Strasscr  (d.  1820); 
Isaiah  Levi  Eidlitz  (d.  1831);  Zacharias  Frankel 
(called  to  Dresden  in  1836);  David  Pick  (district 
rabbi;  d.  1878);  Adolf  Rosenzweig  (to  1887,  when 
he  was  called  to  Berlin) ; Adolf  Kurreiu  (the  present 
[1905]  incumbent). 

The  communal  institutions  of  Teplitz  iilclude  a 
hebra  kaddisha,  a bikkur  holim,  an  almshouse 
(founded  1834),  a brides’  dowry  society  (founded 
1866),  a women’s  society  (Nashim  Zidkoniyyot),  a 
society  for  the  aid  of  sick  and  necessitous  women, 
a Tempelverein  (founded  1882  for  the  building  and 
decoration  of  the  synagogue),  Samel's  orphan 
foundation,  Philipp  Spitz’s  Chanukkastiftung  for 
clothing  poor  school-children  at  Hanukkah,  Wil- 
helm Rindskopf's  institute  for  the  blind,  a societj’ 
for  the  support  of  poor  wayfarers  passing  througli 
Teplitz,  and  a hosihtal  for  residents  or  visitors  in 
need  of  treatment  at  the  springs  (founded  in  1836  by 
Naphtali  Katz). 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  Jew- 
ish population  of  Te|)litz: 


Number  of 

Year.  Jewisli 

Inhabitants. 

1414 20 

1590 78 

Number  of 

Year.  .lewisli 

Inliabilants. 

1786 (47  houses)  452 

1791 403 

1621 fl(> 

1792 425 

1640 21  r 

16,50 231 

1660 2;i7 

1667  202 

1823 (50  houses)  496 

18;i5 ,V)4 

1870 1,290 

1880 1,720 

1674  154 

1890 1,!)00 

1702 (944  Christians)  187 

1724 321 

1900 3,(XX) 

The  total  resident  population  of  Teplitz  is  30,000. 

Bibmography  : HalUvicli,  (Icscli.  von  TvpUtz,  Leipniv.  I88(i; 
Rosenzvvei;r.  Skizze  znr  tVc.sc/i.  der  Juden  in  I'cjditz,  in 
All(/.  Zeit.  des  Jnd.  1887,  pp.  13  ct  xap 
s.  A.  Kr. 

TERAH  : Father  of  Abraham,  Nahor,  and  Haran 
(Gen.  xi.  26).  His  original  home  was  L"r  of  the 
Chaldees;  hut  later  he  emigrated  with  his  sous  to 
Haran,  where  he  died  (Gen.  xi.  32).  According  to 
Joshua’s  remarks  at  the  assembly  of  the  Israelites  at 
Shechem,  he  was  an  idolater  (Josh.  xxiv.  2).  Mod- 
ern exegetes  do  not  agree  as  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name  “ Terah,”  some  identifying  it  with  the  Assyiian 
“turahu”  (wild  goat),  with  which  the  name  of  the 
Mesopotamian  town  Til-sha-turakhi  might  he  com- 
pared, while  others  suppose  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  Syriac  “tarha.”  Recently  the  name  “Terah” 
has  been  regarded  as  a mutilation  of  “yerah” 
(moon);  in  this  case  it  would  refer  to  a mytho- 
logical person. 

According  to  the  Midrash  (Gen.  R.  xxxviii.), 
Terah,  in  addition  to  being  an  idolater  himself, 
made  and  sold  idols;  and  during  his  absence  he 
compelled  Abraham  to  act  as  a merchant  for  him. 
The  “Sefer  ha-Yashar”  (ed.  Leghorn,  1876,  pp.  14b 
ft  «e(7.)  regards  him  as  a great  general  of  Nimrod, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  all  his  campaigns.  Angry 
at  Abraham  for  the  destruction  of  his  idols.  Terah 
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accused  Ids  son  before  Nimrod,  who  condemned  him 
to  be  burned  to  dcatli.  Thereupon  Abraham  per- 
suaded his  fatlier  to  emigrate  to  Canaan.  See  Abra- 
ham IN  Apocryphal  and  Rabbinical  Literature. 

Bibliography  : Hastings.  Diet.  Biitle ; Friedrich  Delitzsch, 
ProleuDmena  zu  eiuem  Neuen  Hehr.-Aram.  WOrterlniclie, 
p.  80,  Leipsic,  1886 ; Noldeke,  in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  1886,  p.  167  ; 
Winckler,  Gcscti.  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  3i,  note  1,  Leipsic, 
1900. 

W.  B.  S.  O. 

TERAPHIM  (D’3"in):  Plural  word  of  unknown 
derivation  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  denote  the 
primitive  Semitic  house-gods  whose  cult  liad  been 
handed  down  to  historical  times  from  the  earlier 
period  of  nomadic  wanderings.  The  translation  of 
the  term  “teraphim  ” by  the  Greek  versions,  as  w'cll 
as  its  use  in  the  Scriptures,  gives  an  e.xccllent  idea 
of  the  nature  of  these  symbols.  Thus  Aquila  ren- 
ders the  word  by  “figures”;  the  Septuagint  in  Gen- 
esis by  “images,”  in  Ezekiel  by  “carved  images,” 
in  Zechariah  by  “oracles,”  and  in  Hosea  by  “mani- 
fest objects”  {Afpioi).  The  Authorized  Version  often 
simply  transcribes  the  word,  as  in  Judges  xvii.  5, 
xviii.  14  et  .wi?.,  and  Hos.  iii.  4,  but  frequently  trans- 
lates it  “images,”  as  in  Gen.  xxxi.  19  et  iiassim. 
The  rendering  “images”  occurs  in  I Sam.  xix.  13 
also,  “idols”  in  Zech.  x.  2,  and  “idolatry”  in  I 
Sam.  XV.  23. 

The  form  of  the  word  in  Hebrew  must  be  regarded 
as  a plural  of  excellence.  Just  as  “Elohim”  de- 
notes “gods”  and  “God,”  the  form  “teraphim”  is 
applicable  to  each  single  object  as  well  as  to  the  en- 
tire class  (comp.  I Sam.  xix.  13  and  Gen.  xxxi.  19). 

Biblical  Data:  That  teraphim  were  really 

imtiges  of  human  shape  and  of  considerable  size  is 
plainly  seen  from  I Sam.  xix.  13,  where  Michal,  the 
daughter  of  Saul,  places  one  in  David’s  bed  in  order 
to  conceal  his  escape  from  her  enraged  father.  It 
is  furthermore  evident  that  they  were  not  too  large 
to  be  easily  portable,  inasmuch  as  Gen.  xxxi.  19  men- 
tions that  Rachel,  without  her  husband’s  knowl- 
edge, stole  the  teraphim  wliich  belonged  to  her 
father,  Laban,  and,  when  she  wished  to  conceal 
them,  placed  them  among  the  camel’s  furniture  and 
sat  upon  them  (Gen.  xxxi.  34). 

The  nature  of  the  teraphim  cult  and  its  gradual 
decay  seem  also  perfectly  clear.  It  may  be  noted 
that  teraphim  were  regarded  in  early  times  as 
representatives  of  real  gods  endowed  with  divine 
attributes  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  30,  where  Laban,  rebu- 
king Jacob  for  Rachel’s  theft  of  the 
Nature  of  teraphim,  asks,  “ Wherefore  hast  thou 
Cult.  stolen  my  gods?  ”),  and  that  evidently 
the  teraphim  cult  was  practically  on 
a plane  with  Yhwh  worship.  In  Judges  xvii.  ,5 
IMicah  has  “an  house  of  gods”(D'n^K  n'3)  with  a 
duly  appointed  priest;  he  makes  an  ejihod  (see  be- 
low) and  teraphim,  which  were  used  together  with 
“a  graven  image”  and  “a  molten  image”  made 
from  silver  dedicated  to  Yhwh;  the  figures  were 
evidently  Ynwii  images.  The  value  of  the  teraphim 
to  the  family  and  the  tribe  is  shown  by  the  state- 
ments that  Rachel  stole  them  from  her  father  (Gen. 
xxxi.  19),  and  that  the  Danites,  when  they  went  to 
spy  out  the  land  of  Laish,  took  away  by  force  from 
the  house  of  Micah  not  only  the  Yiiw'ii  images  just 


mentioned,  but  also  the  ephod,  the  teraphim,  and 
the  Levitical  juiest  (see  Judges  xviii.). 

In  early  times  teraphim-worship  was  undoubt- 
edly tolerated  by  the  Yhwh  religion,  as  may  be 
seen,  for  example,  from  I Sam.  xix.  13  (the  story 
of  Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul),  where 
Acceptance  it  is  tacitly  implied  that  a teraphim 
and  was  a usual  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
Rejection,  household  of  a loyal  followerof  Yhwh. 

In  Hos.  iii.  4 and  in  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  also, 
teraphim  are  alluded  to  without  comment,  although 
Prof.  11.  P.  Smith  (“Samuel,”  p.  xxxiv.)  thinks  he 
detects  a touch  of  sarcasm  in  the  latter  passage.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  teraphim  soon  became  an 
object  of  distinct  condemnation  in  the  Yiiwn  cult. 

In  Gen.  XXXV.  2 cf  SCI/.  Jacob  orders  that  the“  strange 
gods  ” ("i3jn  ’n^N),  by  which  teraphim  images  were 
probably  meant,  be  put  away  by  his  household  and 
bul  led.  The  spot  which  was  thus  defiled  was  made 
a holy  place  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  20-2(1).  Fur- 
thermore, in  I Sam.  xv.  23  Samuel  in  his  rebuke  to 
Saul  is  made  to  classify  teraphim  with  iniquity 
(px)  and  rebellion  ('“itD).  Josiah,  the  reforming 
king,  did  away  with  the  magicians  and  wizards  as 
well  as  with  the  teraphim  and  idols  (D'^^H),  all  of 
which  are  grouped  together  as  “ abominations  ” (II 
Kings  xxiii.  24).  AVith  these  passages  should  also 
be  compared  Zech.  x.  2 (R.  V.):  “for  the  teraphim 
have  spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  seen  a 
lie;  and  they  have  told  false  dreams.” 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  quotations  that  the 
most  important  function  of  the  teraphim,  at  any 
rate  after  the  spread  of  the  Yiiwii  cult  over  Israel, 
was  that  of  divination.  Evidently  the  images  were 
used  chiefly  for  oracular  purposes,  al- 
Function.  though  nothing  is  known  of  the  meth- 
od of  their  consultation ; it  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  they  were  used  in  connection 
with  casting  the  sacred  lot  (comp.  Zech.  x.  2;  Ezek. 
xxi.  26  [A.  V.  21]).  The  mention  of  an  ephod  in 
connection  with  teraphim  (Judges  xvii.  5,  xviii.  20) 
is  a peculiar  use  of  that  word,  which  in  these  pas- 
sages represents  merely  “a  portable  object  employed 
or  manipulated  by  the  priest  in  consultation  with 
the  oracle”  (comp.  Moore,  “Judges,”  p.  379,  and  see 
Judges  viii.  27,  which  clearly  describes  an  ephod  as 
an  object  employed  in  divination).  This  use  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  quite  distinct  from  that  in  the  so- 
called  P document  (Ex.  xxviii.  6 ct  seq.),  where  a 
high-priestly  garment  of  the  same  name  is  referred 
to  (see  Ephod). 

Such  oracles  w’ere  probably  consulted  down  to  a 
quite  late  date  (comp.  Hos.  iii.  4,  Hebr. : “for  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a 
king,  and  without  a prince,  and  without  a sacrifice 
[nar],  and  without  a pillar  [n3VtD],  and  without  an 
ephod,  and  without  teraphim  ”).  The  passage  H 
Kings  xxiii.  24,  cited  above,  makes  it  evident  that 
teraphim  had  survived  in  later  Judah.  The  mention 
of  teraphim  in  Zech.  x.  2 may  have  been  due  to  an 
archaizing  tendency  of  the  author  of  this  section  (see 
Zechariah),  and  would  not  in  itself  be  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  teraphim  cult  had  con- 
tinued into  the  Greek  period;  if,  however,  this 
pas.sage  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  statement 
of  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xviii.  9,  § 5)  that  the  custom 
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of  carrying  iiouse-gods  on  journeys  into  strange 
countries  prevailed  in  Ids  time  in  the  Mesopotamian 
! regions,  it  appears  Idghly  likely  that  the  use  of  tera- 
I phim  continued  into  the  first  Christian  century  and 
! possibly  even  later. 

It  would  seem,  then,  as  remarked  above,  that  tera- 
phim, like  the  Homan  Lares  and  Penates,  originally 
represented  house- gods,  which  were  carried  about 
by  the  primitive  Semitic  nomads  as  fetishes  along 
with  their  familj"  effects,  ami  that 
As  these  deities  were  in  all  probability 
Household  worshiped  at  first  as  the  most  impor- 
Gods.  tant  divine  objects  known  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  cult.  Although  nothing 
whatever  is  knowui  about  the  origin  of  the  teraphim 
cult,  it  may  have  been  a survival  of  primitive  ances- 
tor worship;  i.e.,  the  images  may  have  originally 
represented  the  deified  ancestors  of  the  family  which 
revered  them,  and  may  have  become  later  a sort  of 
Manes  oracle.  They  were  probably  not  astral  per- 
sonifications. The  cult  could  not  have  been  regarded 
. as  indigenous  among  the  Israelites,  because  the  dei- 
tiesare  cliaracterized  as  “ gods  of  the  .stranger  ” (A.  V. 
“strange  gods  ”)  in  Gen.  xx.w.  4.  In  Ezek.  xxi.  26 
(A.  V.  21)  it  is  recorded  that  the  King  of  Babylon 
consulted  teraphim  and  “looked  in  the  liver”;  i.e., 
he  made  use  of  magical  incantations  as  well  as  of 
the  astrological  rites  common  in  Babylonia.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Israelites  obtained  the 
teraphim  cult  from  their  Aramean  kinsmen. 

E.  c.  J.  D.  P. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : Tlie  word  “ tera- 
phim ” is  ex])laiued  by  the  Kabbis  as  meaning  “ dis- 
graceful things”  (Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  ii.  41b;  Tan., 
Wayeze).  It  is  rendered  “ zalmauaya  ” or  “zilma- 
j naya”  (=  “images”)  by  the  Targumim  of  Onkelos 
and  pseudo-Jonathan  to  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  34,  and  by 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  except  in  connection  with  the  image  of  Micah 
, (Judges  xvii.  5;  xviii.  14,  18,  20),  where  it  is  ren- 
dered “ dema’in  ”(=“  likenesses  ”).  The  nature  of 
the  teraphim  is  much  discussed  by  ancient  commen- 
tators. According  to  Targ.  pseudo-.Jonathan  to 
Gen.  xxxi.  19,  the  teraphim  w'ere  made  of  the  head 
of  a man,  a first-born,  which,  after  the  man  had 
been  slain,  was  shaved  and  then  salted  and  spiced. 
After  a golden  plate  on  which  magic  words  were 
engraved  had  been  placed  under  the  tongue,  the 
mummified  head  was  mounted  on  the  wall,  and  it 
spoke  to  the  people.  This  legend  is  more  fully 
developed  in  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxvi.,  where  it  is  said 
that  after  the  head  had  been  displayed  on  the  wmll, 
lighted  candles  w’ere  placed  round  it ; the  people 
then  prostrated  themselves  before  it,  and  it  talked 
to  them. 

Ibn  Ezra  (on  Gen.  (.c.)  records  two  definitions 
of  “teraphim”;  namely,  (1)  a copper  dial  by  means 
of  which  one  might  ascertain  the  exact  time,  and  (2) 
an  image  made  by  astrologers  at  a certain  time  and 
under  the  influence  of  certain  stars,  which  caused  it 
to  speak.  Ibn  Ezra  himself  favored  the  latter  in- 
terpretation, it  appearing  from  I Sam.  xix.  13,  16 
that  the  teraphim  had  the  shape  of  a man.  Nah- 
manides  (on  Gen.  l.c.),  however,  thinks  that  while 
the  teraphim  of  Laban  might  have  been  idols,  those 
of  I Sam.  I.e.  were  not,  inasmuch  as  there  could  have 


been  no  idols  in  David’s  house.  He  thinks  that  in 
general  teraphim  were  astrological  tables  bj'  means 
of  which  one  might  learn  future  events  (comp. 
Kimhi  on  I Sam.  l.c.).  The  “ Sefer  ha-Yashar  ” (sec- 
tion “Wayeze,”  pp.  46b-47a,  Leghorn,  1870),  after 
having  repeated  the  description  which  Pirke  R.  Eli- 
ezer  gives  of  the  teraphim,  declares  that  they  were 
made  of  gold  or  silver,  in  the  image  of  a man  and 
at  a certain  moment,  and  that  by  the  influence  of  the 
stars  they  revealed  the  future.  It  adds  that  the  te- 
raphim of  Laban  were  of  the  latter  description. 

w.  15.  DI.  See. 

TEREBINTH.  See  Oak  and  Tekebintii. 

TEREFAH : Term  signifying  originally  tlie 
flesh  of  a clean  animal  that  had  been  torn  or  mortally 
wounded  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  had  been  rendered 
thereby  unfit  for  food.  In  rabbinical  literature 
the  word  came  to  be  applied  to  the  flesh  of  an  ani- 
mal that  had  received  a fatal  injuiy,  or  sutfered 
any  one  of  certain  diseases,  or  was  marked  by  some 
physical  abnormality,  but  which  otherwise  would 
be  “ kasher  ” (fit  and  proper  as  food).  “ Terefali  ” in 
a broader  sense  includes  also  a regularly  but  unskil- 
fully killed  animal,  in  contradistinction  to  Nebe- 
LAH,  which  refers  to  the  carcass  of  a clean  animal 
that  has  died  an  unnatural  death  or  been  killed  ir- 
regularly (com]).  Hill.  iv.  2).  Both  flesh  that  is 
nebelah  and  flesh  that  is  terefah  are  forbidden  as 
food  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xxii.  8). 

The  Talmudic  rule  is  that  when  an  animal  is  so 
injured  that  it  can  not  live,  its  flesh  is  terefah; 
hence  only  such  injury,  disease,  or  abnormality  is 
involved  as  must  cause  an  untimely  death  and  affect 
the  health  of  the  animal  at  the  time  it  is  slaughtered 
(Hul.  iii.  1 ; 42a). 

According  to  ‘Ulla,  the  Mosaic  law  recognizes 
eight  principal  terefah  signs,  as  follows:  (1)  “deru- 
sah  ” (violent  attack  by  beast  or  bird  of  prey);  (2) 
“ nekubah  ” (perforation  of  a vital  organ) ; (3)  “ hasu- 
rah  ” (natural  deficiency  of  an  organ) ; (4)  “ netu- 
lah  ” (loss  of  an  organ);  (.5)  “keru'ah  ” 
Symptoms  (a  rent  in  the  body);  (6)  “ nefulah  ” (a 
of  fall  that  might  cause  internal  in- 

Terefah.  juries);  (7)“pesukah”  (severance  or 
dislocation  of  a limb) ; (8)  “sheburah” 
(fracture,  of  a rib  or  other  bone).  In  each  of  these 
classes  there  are  a number  of  cases.  The  Mishnah 
gives  a list  of  eighteen  principal  ones:  (1)  when 
the  gullet  (“weshet”)  is  punctured  or  jjerforated, 
the  hole  penetrating  to  the  interior;  (2)  when  the 
windpipe  (“gargeret”)  is  split  or  toi'ii  across  its 
width;  (3)  when  the  membrane  (“kerum”)  near- 
est to  the  brain  is  perforated;  (4)  when  the  heart  is 
pierced  as  far  as  one  of  its  ventricles:  (.5)  when  the 
spine  is  broken  and  the  spinal  cord  is  severed ; (6) 
when  the  liver  is  entii’ely  wanting;  (7)  when  there 
is  a perforation  through  the  tw'o  membranes  cover- 
ing the  lungs;  (8)  when  the  lungs  lack  any  of  their 
lobes;  (9)  when  there  is  a hole  in  the  maw,  or  (10)  in 
the  gall-bladder,  or  (11) in  the  intestines;  (12)  when 
there  is  a hole  in  the  interior,  or  lower,  stomach,  or 
when  (13)  the  greater  pait  of  the  flesh  covering  the 
stomach  is  torn  ; (14)  when  there  is  a iierforation  of 
the  omasum  (DDCH  = “ manyplies  ”),  or  (1.5)  in  the 
greater  venter,  or  upper  stomach,  beyond  the  place 
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where  the  two  stomachs  are  joined;  (16)  when  the 
animal  has  fallen  oil  a roof;  (IT)  when  the  major- 
ity of  the  ribs  are  fractured;  (18)  when  the  animal 
has  been  seized  by  a wolf  with  its  forepaws  or 
claws.  A small  bird  is  terefah  when  a sparrow- 
hawk  has  struck  its  talons  into  it;  and  a larger 
bird,  as  a fowl  or  goose,  when  it  has  been  struck 
by  a falcon,  eagle,  or  other  lai'ge  bird  of  prey. 

Maimonides  enumerates  seventy  indications  of 
terefah  (‘‘ Yad,”  Sliehitah,  x.  9),  and  says;  “Sevent}- 
terefot  are  the  limit,  and  must  not  be  increased  or 
diminished,  even  though  it  sliould  be  found  by 
scientific  investigation  that  some  of  the  injuries  are 
not  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  animal, 
The  or  that  some  unenumerated  conditions 

Seventy  are  dangerous  to  its  life.  Only  those 

Terefot.  indications  of  terefah  may  be  followed 
which  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Rabbis  and  handed  down  by  tradition’’  (ib.  x.  12, 
13).  Questions  of  Jewish  law  can  not  be  decided  b_y 
the  evidence  of  philosophers  (R.  Sheshet,  responsum 
No.  447). 

The  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  arranges  the  symptoms  accord- 
ing to  tlie  various  parts  of  the  animal,  describing 
minutely  every  injury,  disease,  or  abnormality,  from 
the  head  to  tlie  hind  legs,  internallj^  and  extcrnall}’, 
whether  a perforation,  fracture,  amputation,  or  dis- 
coloration, which  might  make  the  flesh  of  the  ani- 
mal terefah ; stating  also  when  such  defects  are 
harmless.  The  lungs  are  more  liable  to  injury  than 
any  other  organ : the  number  and  position  of  the 
lobes,  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  tubercles,  and  any 
adhesion  to  tiie  flesh  (“sirka  ”)  must  be  considered. 
The  lungs  are  inflated  to  discover  any  perforation. 
When  the  lungs  are  shrunk  it  is  a sign  of  fright, 
and  if  the  fright  has  been  caused  by  human  agency, 
as  when  an  animal  sees  a man  killing  another  ani- 
mal, the  flesh  is  terefah.  But  if  the  fright  was 
caused  by  an  act  of  God,  as  by  thunder  or  lightning, 
or  if  the  animal  has  seen  one  animal  kill  another, 
the  flesh  is  kasher.  A test  is  made  by  soaking  the 
lungs  in  lukewarm  water  for  twenty-four  hours:  in 
the  first  case  the  shrinkage  remains;  in  the  second 
case  the  shrinkage  disappears.  Double  organs,  such 
as  two  livers,  in  an  animal  or  fowl  render  it  terefah, 
as  the  rule  is  that  “a  superfluity  is  to  be  treated 
like  a deficienc}'.”  When  the  gall  is  wanting,  the 
flesh  is  terefah;  but  when  a part  of  it  remains,  it  is 
kasher.  A test  is  made  by  cutting  the  liver  across 
and  touching  the  incision  with  the  tongue;  if  there 
is  no  bitter  taste,  it  proves  the  entire  absence  of  the 
gall.  Two  gall-bladders  render  the  animal  terefah; 
but  when  there  is  a connecting  flow  between  them, 
though  they  appear  double,  it  is  kasher.  Some 
species  of  fowl,  as  doves  and  pigeons,  have  no  gall- 
bladders, and  are  kasher. 

A cow  or  an  ox  has  twenty-two  large  ribs,  eleven 
on  each  side;  if  twelve  or  more  are  fractured,  it  is 
terefah.  The  extraction  of  only  one  rib  with  its 
vertebra  renders  it  terefah.  If  the  spine  is  broken, 
but  the  spinal  cord  is  not  severed,  it  is  kasher. 

The  signs  of  terefah  in  derusah  are  explained. 
The  lion’s  attack  is  fatal  to  any  animal;  the  wolf’s 
is  not  fatal  to  large  cattle,  like  oxen  or  calves,  but  it 
is  fatal  to  small  cattle,  like  sheep;  that  of  a cat  or 
marten  (“  nemiyyah  ” ; Hul.  52b)  and  a fox  is  fatal 


only  to  kids,  lambs,  and  fowls;  that  of  a weasel  is 
fatal  only  to  fowls.  The  lion  and  the  wolf  are  the 
most  ferocious  animals  of  their  size; 
Derusah.  the  attacks  of  other  beasts  of  prey 
are  not  fatal  to  animals.  The  attacks 
of  birds  of  prey  are  not  fatal  to  cattle,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  hawk,  which  is  fatal  to  kids  and 
lambs  when  it  pierces  their  bodies  with  its  beak. 
The  attacks  of  ordinary  birds  of  prey  are  fatal  only 
to  birds  of  their  own  size,  or  smaller;  that  of  the 
eagle  is  fatal  to  all  other  birds. 

A fall  of  ten  “tefahim”  (handbreadths)  renders 
the  flesh  of  an  animal  terefah.  A shorter  fall,  if 
sudden,  without  a chance  of  adjustment  on  the  part 
of  the  animal,  might  be  fatal,  as  internal  injuries 
are  possible.  Therefore  special  care  must  be  taken 
when  casting  the  animal  for  the  sliehitah. 

In  later  rabbinical  speech  the  term  “ terefah  ” is 
applied  to  food  rendered  unfit  by  the  mixture  of 
meat  and  milk ; or  to  things  forbidden  by  the  diet- 
ary laws;  or  to  things  to  which  the  terms  “ pasul  ” 
and  “asur,”  often  interchanged,  are  applied.  See 
Bedikaii;  Carcass;  Ci.ean  and  Unclean  Ani- 
■MALS;  Dietary  Laws ; Kasher ; Nebelah;  Forg- 
ing; SlIElIITAH. 

Bibliography:  Maiinonitles,  Yad,  Shcljitali,  v.-xl.:  Joseph 
Caro,  N/uR/kdi  ‘Aruh,  Yorch  De'n/i,  29-fil):  Alexander  Sen- 
der Schorr,'2’c?at‘ot  S/ior,  Zolkiev,  ItliS ; Benjamin  Wolf  Wln- 
ternitz,  Gebul  Vienna,  1834 ; Isaac  ha-Kohen,  Zih- 

he  Kahen  (Hebrew  and  Italian),  Leghorn,  1833;  Rabbino- 
ivicz,  Principcs  TaJnuuiUines  de  Schehitah  et  de  Terepha, 
Paris,  1877  ; idem,  Mhlecine  des  Thalmttds.pp.  2.58-363,  Leip- 
sie,  1883  ; Krochmal,  in  He-Hahiz,  i.  73,  ii.  87,  iii.  25 ; Wiener, 
Die  Jfldischen  Speisegesetze,  pp’.  320-248,  Berlin,  1895. 

W.  B.  J,  D.  E. 

TERNI,  DANIEL  BEN  MOSES  DAVID : 

Italian  rabbi,  poet,  and  Biblical  commentator  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries;  a native  of 
Ancona.  After  having  taught  for  some  time  at 
Lugo,  he  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Florence. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  “Se- 
‘uddat  Mizwah  ” (Venice  1791),  consisting  of  ser- 
mons for  holy  daj^s  and  some  responsa ; “ Simhat 
Mizwali”  (Florence,  1793),  a dramatic  poem  in  two 
parts  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration 
of  a new  synagogue  at  Florence,  and  mentioned  in 
his  “ Tkkere  Dinim”;  “Mattenat  Yad”  {ib.  1795), 
a treatise  on  charity  in  the  form  of  sermons;  “‘Ik- 
kere  Dinim,”  called  also  “ Tldiere  ha-Dat  ” = “Im- 
Rab  Daniel  Terni  ” {ib.,  1803),  a compendium  of 
the  laws  contained  in  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  (Orah 
Hayyim  and  Yoreh  De'ah),  arranged  according  to 
ancient  and  later  responsa;  “Derek  Siah,”  casuistic 
sermons,  and  “En  Kez,”  a bibliographical  work 
similar  to  Shabbethai  Bass’  “Sifte  Yeshenim  ” (both 
of  these  xvorks  are  still  unpublished);  and“Shem 
‘01am,”  a commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (a  manu- 
script of  this  work  was  in  Osias  Schorr’s  library). 

Bibliography  : Fuenn,  Keiieset  YiKraei.  p.  263;  Fiirst.  Bihl. 
Jud.  iii.  418 ; Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toiedot  Gedule  Yisraei,  p.  79. 
e.  C.  • M.  Sel. 

TERNI,  MATTATHIAH  NISSIM  BEN 
JACOB  ISRAEL  : Italian  rabbi  and  poet;  flour- 
ished in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
He  was  rabbi  at  Florence,  Urbino,  Pesaro,  and  Sini- 
gaglia.  lie  wrote:  “ Sefat  Emet,”  halakic  decisions 
(Leghorn,  1797);  “Midbar  ba-‘Arabah,”  on  the  mar- 
riage laws  (Florence,  1807  [?]);  “ Jlidbar  Mattanah,” 
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rcspousa,  in  four  parts  {ih.  1810;  the  appendix,  in 
Italian,  was  publislieci  at  Urbino).  A volume  of 
poems  by  him  is  entitled  “No‘am  we-Hobelim  we- 
i Derek  Emunah  ” (Geiger,  “Zeit.  Jiid.  Theol.”  iii. 

I 28(),  No.  44). 


letters  he  pleaded  for  the  introduction  of  reforms  in 
Judaism,  especially  for  a Sunday  Sabbath. 

Tei'quem  contributed  also  several  treatises  to  the 
French  Bible  translation  by  S.  Cahen,  and  a great 
number  of  articles  to  the  “Archives  Israelites.” 


BiiH.ionnAPiiv : Fiirst.  liihl.  Jnd.  iii.  418;  Mortara,  Indice,  p. 
04  ; Steiuschtieider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1084. 

E.  c.  ]M.  Sei,. 


TERONGI,  RAPHAEL  BENITO  : Martyr. 
He,  his  teacher  Baphael  Vails,  and  his  sis'ter  Ca- 
talina Terongi  were  together  publicly  bui'iied  as 
1 “Judios  impenitentes  ” at  the  auto  da  fe  held  in 
I Palma,  jMajoi’ca,  May  6,  1091.  As  soon  as  the  vic- 
tims beheld  the  flames  they  tried  with  all  their 
I power  to  escape  the  fetters,  in  which  effort  Ihiphael 
! Terongi  finally  succeeded,  immediately  flinging  him- 
j self  upon  the  pyi'e.  Catalina  implored  pitifully  to 
I be  saved  from  the  flames,  though  she  was  not  able 
to  bring  herself  to  utter  the  name  of  Jesus.  Ac- 
; cording  to  a report  of  James  Stanhope  (who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  this  and  other  autos  da  fe  held  in 
Palma)  to  his  father  in  IMadrid,  the  victims  were,  in 
most  cases,  wealthy  and  the  owners  of  magnificent 
dwelling-houses. 

Bibltography  : Spain  Under  Charles II.  pp.  12etseq.-,  Garan, 
La.  Fe  Trinmfante,  in  A.  de  Castro.  Judios  ei/.  Espaha.  p. 
21.5;  Kayserlinjf.  Geschichte  der  Judeti  in  Spanieu,  i.  187  ; 
Idem,  Ein  Feiertag  in  Madrid,  p.  45. 
s.  . DI.  K. 


TERQ,UEM,  OLRY : French  mathematician ; 
born  at  Metz  June  16,  1783;  died  at  Paris  May  6, 
1863.  In  1801  he  began  his  studies  at  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique  in  Paris,  where  he  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  mathematics  in  1803.  In  the  following  j^ear, 
after  obtaining  his  degree  as  “docteur  es  sciences,” 
he  received  a call  as  professor  of  higher  mathematics 
to  the  Lyceum  of  Mayeuce,  then  still  a French  city. 
In  1811  he  became  professor  at  the  artillery  school 
at  Mayence,  and  went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Gre- 
noble in  1814.  In  1815  he  returned  to  Paris  as  libi’a- 
j rian  of  the  artillery  central  depot  of  St.  Thomas 
d’Aquin,  which  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 

In  1843  he,  together  with  Gerono,  founded  the 
■ “Nouvelles  Annales  de  Mathematiques  ” (continued 
I by  Charles  Brisse).  He  also  edited,  from  1855  to 
I 1861,  the  “Bulletin  de  Bibliographic,  d’Histoire  et 
de  Biographic  de  Mathematiques.” 

In  1853,  Avhen  Napoleon  HI.  visited  the  Musee 
d'Artillerie,  Olry  Terquem  was  created  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  funeral,  which  was  at- 
tended by  General  Leboeuf  as  representative  of  the 
emperor,  and  a dozen  other  generals,  all  his  former 
pupils,  was  remarkable  in  that  Terquem  insisted  on 
being  buried  according  to  the  rites  of  Judaism,  al- 
though no  other  member  of  his  family  remained  true 
^ to  his  ancestral  faith.  Isidor,  chief  rabbi  of  France, 
officiated  ; but  General  de  Bressolles  as  representa- 
five  of  the  minister  of  war  delivered  the  funeral 
oration. 

Besides  several  handbooks  on  elementary  mathe- 
matics and  mechanics,  a “Commentaire  sur  la  Me- 
canique  Celeste  [of  Laplace],”  and  a “Histoire 
d'Artillerie”  (the  latter  two  works  remaining  unfin- 
ished), Terquem  wrote  “Lettres  Tsarphatiques  ” 
(nine  pamphlets,  Paris,  1831-37),  which  were  first 
published  in  the  “Journal  de  la  Moselle.”  In  these 


Bibliography  : E.  Proiitiet,  in  Btdletin  de  Bihlingraphie, 
d'Histoire  et  de  BioijraphiedeMathhnatiques,  ISlil,  pp.  81- 
90;  Ar'chives  Israelites,  181)2,  pp.  ;113-I'J20;  La  Grande  En- 
cyelopedie-,  Fiienn,  Keneset  Yisracl,  s.v.  Olrij  Tcniucni. 

S. 

TERRACING : Italian  rabbinical  family,  of 
which  the  following  members  are  known  : 

David  Mordecai  Terracino  : Rabbi  at  Asti  in 
the  nineteenth  centuiy. 

Hezekiah  Terracino : Italian  .scholar  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy;  flourished  in  Lugo,  where  he 
probabl}'  held  the  position  of  ab  bet  din;  a contem- 
porary of  Nathanael  Trabotti.  In  a responsum 
printed  in  Lampronti’s  “ Pah.ad  Yizhak  ” (i.  112) 
Hezekiah  pleads  total  blindness  as  an  excuse  for 
the  incomplete  answer  given  to  a question  addressed 
to  him. 

Moses  ben  Menahem  Terracino : Rabbi  at 
Ferrara  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  a responsum  on  the  controversy  at  Lodi 
between  Manasseh  ha-Kohen  and  the  Pavia  brothers; 
also  of  a responsum  (in  the  collection  “Paige  Dla- 
yim,”  p.  36)  in  which  he  retracted  a decision  previ- 
ously given. 

Solomon  Terracino:  Mentioned  in  Shabbethai 
Bar's  respousa  collection  (§  51). 

Bibliography:  Mortara,  Iiidlce,  p.  04;  Nepi-Gliirotiiii.  Tolc- 
dot  Oedole  Yisracl,  pp.  Ill,  237;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Juil.  iii.  418 
and  note  2. 

E.  C.  S.  O. 

TERRITORIALISTS.  See  Zionis.m. 
TERU‘AH.  See  Siiofar. 

TERUEL  (^Jfi'O):  City  of  Aragon.  IntheDIid- 
dle  Ages  it  possessed  a jirominent  Jewish  commu- 
nity, which  enjoyed  several  privileges,  and  which 
paid  in  the  fourteenth  century  a yearly  tax  of  300 
sueldos.  Its  members  were  engaged  in  commerce 
and  iiuiustry,  especially  in  wool-weaving.  During 
the  persecutions  of  1391  many  of  them  were  killed, 
while  others  accepted  Christianity  in  order  to  save 
their  lives.  The  Jews  of  Teruel  had  a statute  ac- 
cording to  which  a document  was  legal  only  if  it 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  communal  secretary  and 
bore  his  seal.  Failure  to  comply  with  these  regula- 
tions entailed  a’  fine  of  20  gold  gulden  (Isaac  b. 
Sheshet,  Responsa,  No.  304).  About  1385  a delator 
(“malsin”)  appeared  at  Teruel;  and  the  community 
asked  Isaac  b.  Sheshet  how,  tinder  existing  circum- 
stances, he  should  be  dealt  with.  Among  the  many 
wool-dealers  of  the  city  were  Don  Solomon  ibn 
Yahya  and  Don  Judah  ibn  Yahya.  Other  promi- 
nent Jews  living  in  Teruel  were  the  scholarly  Judah 
ben  David,  whom  Lsaac  b.  Sheshet  commended  to 
the  community,  and  his  contemporaries  Rabbi  Closes 
Gabbai  and  Isaac  Lappa. 

Bibj,iography  : Jacobs,  Sources,  Nos.  780.943,988;  Rios,  IIi.sf. 
ii.  297,  378,  492;  Isaac  b.  Shesbet,  Besponsa,  Nos.  222,  225,234 
ct  seq.,  2.52,  347,  452. 

s.  M.  K. 

TERUMOT ; Treatise  in  the  Mishnah,  Tosefta, 
and  Palestinian  Talmud.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
heave-otferings  or  gifts  to  the  priest;  one  was  the 
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regular  lieave-olTering,  known  also  as  the  “great 
heave-offering”  (“terumah  gerlolah  ”),  which  the 
Israelites  were  required  to  give  to  the  priest  from 
the  fruits  of  their  fields  (comp.  Num.  xviii.  8 et  seq. ; 
Deut.  xviii.  4);  the  other  was  the  so-called  “tithe 
heave-offering”  (“ terumat  ma'aser ”),  i.e.,  the  tithe 
wliich  the  Levites  put  aside  for  the  priests  from  the 
tithe  due  to  them  as  Levites  (comp.  Num.  xviii.  25 
et  seq.).  The  treatise  gives  a more  precise  definition 
of  the  rules  governing  both  these  heave-offerings, 
but  the  great  heave-offering  forms  the  chief  subject 
of  discussion.  In  most  editions  of  the  Mishnah  this 
treatise  is  sixth  in  the  order  Zera'im.  It  is  divided 
into  eleven  chapters,  containing  altogether  one  hun- 
dred and  one  paragraphs. 

Ch.  i. : Enumeration  of  five  classes  of  persons  who 
may  not  make  the  heave-offering  (§§  1-3).  From 
what  sacrifices  the  heave-offering  may  not  be  taken 
(§§  4-5).  Five  other  classes  of  persons  who  may 
not  make  the  selection,  though  where  they  have 
done  so  in  ignorance  of  the  prohibition,  theiractis 
considered  valid  (§  6).  The  selection  is  not  to  be  made 
according  to  measure,  w^eight,  or  number,  but  ac- 
cording to  estimated  value  (§  7).  Different  cases 
in  which  the  heave-offering  is  considered  valid, 
although  the  method  by  which  it  was  selected  is 
generally  not  permissible  (§§  8-10). 

Ch.  ii. : Further  enumeration  of  cases  in  w'hich 
the  heave-offering  is  valid,  although  the  method  of 
procedure  followed  in  selecting  it  was  not  legitimate, 
such  as  in  selecting  clean  grain  for  unclean  as  a 
heave-offering  (§  1).  Cases  in  which  the  heave-offer- 
ing obtained  by  an  unallowable  method  of  procedure 
is  valid  only  if  the  wrong  method  was  used  unwit- 
tingly. In  this  connection  various  methods  are 
enumerated  which,  although  properly  not  allowed, 
are  considered  valid  if  they  have  been 
Contents,  used  unwittingly  (§§  2-3).  The 
heave-offering  ma}’  not  be  made  from 
one  kind  for  another  kind,  nor  from  imperfect  fruits 
for  perfect  ones  of  the  same  kind,  although  perfect 
fruits  may  be  given  as  a heave-offering  for  imperfect 
fruits  of  the  same  kind  (§§  4-6). 

Ch.  iii. ; Circumstances  under  which  the  heave- 
offering  must  be  given  twice  (§§  1-2).  A case  in 
which  each  of  two  joint  owners  sets  apart  the 
heave-offering  from  the  fruits  belonging  to  them 
in  common  (j^  3).  The  owner  may  empower  his  serv- 
ant to  set  apart  the  heave-offering  (§  4).  How  the 
heave-offering  is  determined  (§  5).  In  what  order 
the  different  taxes,  as  the  first-born  tax,  the  heave- 
offering, and  the  tithe,  are  to  be  given  (^§  6-7). 
What  shall  be  done  when  one  makes  a slip  of  the 
tongue  while  .selecting  the  heave-offering,  or  during 
the  consecration  of  the  sacrifice  or  the  taking  of  an 
oath  (§  8).  Gifts  and  offerings  of  non -Jews  (>;  9). 

Ch.  iv. : Selecting  and  measuring  the  great  heave- 
offering. The  great  heave-offering  should  be  about 
one-fortieth,  one-fiftieth,  or  one-sixtieth  of  the  whole 
from  which  it  is  taken,  according  to  the  generosity 
of  the  giver  (§§  1-5).  The  tithe  heave-offering,  like 
the  tithe,  is  taken  according  to  number,  measure, 
or  weight  (§  6).  Concerning  the  mixing  of  heave- 
offerings  with  other  fruits  and  the  proportions  of  the 
various  ingredients  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
“meduma‘  ”(§§  7-13). 


Ch.  V. ; Further  discussion  concerning  the  mixing 
with  other  fruits  of  clean  heave-offerings  and  of 
those  which  have  become  unclean. 

Ch.  vi. : Concerning  the  compensation  that  must 
be  made  by  one  who  has  eaten,  or  otherwise  derived 
benefit  from,  a heave-offering  (comp.  Lev.  xxii.  14). 

Ch.  vii. : Continuation  of  ch.  vi. ; ca.ses  in  which 
only  the  value  of  what  has  been  eaten  need  be 
paid,  without  the  additional  fifth  part  (“homesh”; 
§§  1-4).  Further  regulations  concerning  the  mixing 
of  heave-offerings  (§§  5-7). 

Ch.  viii. : The  same  theme  continued  (§§  1-3). 
Kegarding  wine,  set  apart  for  the  heave-offering, 
which  has  stood  uncovered;  the  danger  of  poisoning 
(g§  4-7).  Concerning  the  defilement  of  heave-offer- 
Ligs  (§§  8-11).  Regarding  women  who  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  outraged  by  heathen  (§  12). 

Ch,  ix. : What  must  be  done  in  case,  either  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly,  a heave-offering  has  been 
sown ; regulations  concerning  the  fruits  from  the 
sowing  of  a heave-offering. 

Ch.  X. : Cases  in  which  the  taste  which  certain 
foods  have  acquired  from  a heave-offering  makes 
them  unlawful;  regulations  regarding  other  cases 
in  which  lawful  foods  become  unlawful  through  the 
taste  which  they  have  derived  from  unlawful  foods. 

Ch.  xi. : Regulations  concerning  the  use  wliich 
may  be  made  of  clean  heave-offerings,  as  well  as  of 
tho.se  which  have  become  unclean. 

The  Tosefta  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  and,  be- 
sides additions  to  and  amplifications  of  the  Mishnah, 
contains  some  interesting  utterances,  as,  for  instance, 
the  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  the 

Tosefta  territory  belonging  to  the  land  of  Israel 
and  (ii.  12).  The  Palestinian  Gemara  to 

Gemara.  this  treatise  explains  and  discusses  the 
halakot  of  the  Mishnah  and  contains 
almost  no  haggadic  sayings.  There  are  only  a few 
narratives  in  it;  from  these  the  following  has  been 
selected : 

Diocletian,  in  his  youth,  was  a swineherd  in  Ti- 
berias, where  the  young  pupils  from  the  school  of 
Judah  II.  used  to  beat  him  and  make  fun  of  him. 
When  he  became  emperor  he  determined  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  Jews  and  especially  on  the  scholars. 
He  went  to  Paneas,  a place  at  some  distance  from 
Tiberias,  and  from  there  sent  a summons  to  Judah 
(ha-Nasi)  II.,  ordering  him,  with  the  other  scholars, 
to  appear  before  the  emperor  on  Sabbath  evening. 
He  directed  his  messenger  to  deliver  the  summons  to 
Judah  on  Friday  evening  so  that  the  scholars,  who 
woidd  not  travel  on  the  Sabbath,  would  have  no 
time  to  make  the  journey,  and  would  therefore  ren- 
der themselves  liable  to  punishment  for  disobedience. 
By  a miracle,  however,  the  scholars  succeeded  in 
appearing  before  the  emperor  on  Sabbath  evening; 
and  they  appeased  his  anger  by  saying  that  they 
scorned  only  the  swineherd  Diocletian,  but  obeyed 
and  honored  the  emperor.  Diocletian  then  remarked 
that  they  should  be  cautious,  and  never  insult  a 
Roman  even  of  lowly  condition,  because  he  might 
mount  in  rank  and  take  revenge  (46b).  The  same 
story,  with  a few  divergencies  in  detail,  is  found  in 
Gen.  R.  Ixiii.  12. 

w.  IS.  J.  Z.  L. 

TESTAMENT.  See  Wills. 
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TESTAMENTS  OF  THE  TWELVE  PA- 
I TRIARCHS  : Title  of  twelve  connected  documents 
' wliicli  purport  to  record  the  last  words  and  exhor- 
tations of  the  twelve  sous  of  Jacob.  They  also  bear 
in  several  of  the  manuscripts  subtitles  indicating  the 
I virtues  inculcated  or  the  vices  condemned  by  cacli  of 
! these  patriarchs  in  turn.  Thus  Reuben  discour.ses 
of  evil  motives  and  desires,  especially  as  regards 
women;  Simeon,  of  envy;  Levi,  of  priesthood  and 
pride;  Judah,  of  courage,  avarice,  and  fornication; 
Issachar,  of  simple-mindedness;  Zebulun,  of  com- 
passion and  pity ; Dan,  of  anger  and  falsehood ; 
Naphtali,  of  natural  goodness ; Gad,  of  hatred ; 
Asher,  of  the  two  characters  of  vice  and  virtue ; 
Joseph,  of  temperance  and  chastity;  Benjamin,  of 
I purity  of  heart. 

1 In  each  testament  the  patriarch  first  narrates  his 
own  life,  dwelling  on  his  virtues  or  his  sins.  Next 
he  exhorts  his  descendants  to  emulate  the  one  and  to 
avoid  the  other.  LastlJ^  he  launches 
Contents,  out  into  prophetic  visions  of  their  fu- 
tures. In  these  apocalyptic  passages 
j the  writings  of  Enoch  are  often  appealed  to  and 
cited,  though  the  citations  are  seldom  found  in  the 
Ethiopic  or  Slavonic  Enoch.  In  the  biographies  the 
writer  follows  the  Old  Testament,  adding  many 
details  from  Jewish  tradition. 

JIany  prophetic  passages  are  apparently  of  Chris- 
tian origin,  and  foretell  the  incarnation,  the  sanctifi- 
cation by  water  {i.e.,  bapti.sm),  and  the  crucifixion  of 
the  Highest.  In  them  Jesus  is  often  identified  with 
God.  It  is  easy  to  detect  and  detach  these  Christian 
passages;  and  the  manuscripts  and  versions  assist 
one  in  doing  so.  Notably  a eulogy  of  Paul  (in 
wliich,  however,  his  name  is  not  mentioned),  found 
in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Testament  of  Benjamin,  is 
absent  from  the  old  Armenian  version.  Tertullian 
("Adversus  Marcionem,”  v.  1)  seems  to  allude  to 
this  passage.  If  so,  it  was  interpolated  at  least  as 
early  as  the  second  century.  However,  Tertullian ’s 
allusion  is  not  certain. 

There  is  little  external  testimony  regarding  the 
Testaments.  Besides  the  doubtful  allusion  of  Ter- 
tullian (c.  200),  a mention  of  them  by  name  occurs  in 
Origeu  (“Homilia  XV.  in  Josuam,”  ch.  vi.).  There 
are  doubtful  references  also  in  Jerome  and  Procopius, 
as  well  as  specific  mention  in  the  “Synopsis  Sacraj 
Scripturae”  wrongly  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  and  in 
the  “ Stichometria  ” of  Nicephorus.  The  Testaments 
are  not  again  heard  of  until  Matthew  Paris  relates  in 
hischronicle  fed.  London,  1571 , p.  801),  under  the  year 
1242,  that  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
translated  them  into  liatin,  a certain  John  of  Basing- 
stoke having  brought  them  from  Athens.  This 
translation  was  rendered  into  most  modern  lan- 
guages, as  a weapon  serviceable  against  the  .lews. 
It  was  frecpiently  printed  before  Grabe  in  1698 
edited  the  Greek  text  in  his  “ Spicilegium.” 

Apart  from  Christian  interpolations,  these  Testa- 
ments are  .Jewish  documents,  originally  written  in 
Aramaie  or  Hebrew ; and  in  the  ge- 
Jewish  nizah  of  old  Cairo,  fragments  of  the 
Documents,  original  Semitic  text  have  been  discov- 
ered by  ]\I.  Gaster,  H.  L.  Pass,  and  A. 
Cowley.  Dr.  Gaster’s  Hebrew  fragment  (“Proc. 
Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.”  vol.  xii.)  answers  to  a part  of 
NIL— 8 


Naphtali ; but  it  is  probably  a late  Jewish  paraphrase 
of  an  older  Aramaic  text.  The  other  fragments 
are  Aramaic,  and  closer  to  the  Greek  text.  They 
belong  together  and  answer  to  parts  of  Levi.  Pass, 
assisted  by  J.  Arendzen,  published  his  fragment  in 
“ J.  Q.  R.”  (iii.  651-661).  Cowley’s  awaits  publica- 
tion. An  old  Syriac  fragment  (noticed  by  Sinker) 
in  Brit.  Mus.  Codex  Add.  17,193  (of  the  year 
874)  is  nearly  identical  verbally  with  the  Aramaic 
fragment. 

These  discoveries  confirm  the  previous  con  jectures 
of  such  scholars  as  Grabe,  Kayser,  Schurer,  and 
Schnapji,  and  explain  the  many  Semitisms  of  the 
Greek  text.  They  prove  that  the  latter  is  a para- 
phrase of  an  old  Aramaic  midrash,  interpolated  by 
generations  of  Christians. 

The  only  critical  edition  is  that  of  R.  Sinker 
(Cambridge,  1869),  who  takes  a tenth-century  Cam- 
bridge manuscript  as  the  basis  of  his  text,  adding  a 
collation  of  four  more.  A collation  of 
Editions,  a twelfth-century  manuscript  in  the 
Vatican  (No.  1238)  has  been  published 
by  the  present  •writer  (“J.  Q.  R.”  v.,  viii.).  aswcllasa 
collation  of  the  old  Armenian.  An  old  Slavonic  ver- 
sion also  exists,  and  has  been  published  by  Tichon- 
rawow.  An  old  Georgian  version  also  exists. 

The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  are 
usually  included  in  Armenian  codices  of  the  Bible; 
the  Vatican  codex  mentioned  above  as  containing 
them  is  a Septuagint,  and  entitles  them  “Leptc 
Genesis ” or  “ Parva  Genesis.”  A new  critical  edition, 
taking  account  of  the  recovered  Semitic  texts,  of  the 
Greek  codices  in  Athos,  Patinos,  Paris,  and  Rome, 
and  of  the  ancient  Armenian  and  Slavonic  versions, 
is  being  prepared  by  Professor  R.  H.  Charles. 
Bibliography  : Besides  the  works  mentioned  above  see  the 
references  Riven  under  Apocalypse  and  Apocrypha. 

T.  F.  C.  C. 

Owing  in  part  to  its  Christological  interpolations, 
and  in  part  to  the  similarity  of  many  of  its  teachings 
and  utterances  to  those  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  was  regarded 
as  a Christian  work  until  by  critical  analj-sis  Grabe, 
in  his  “Spicilegium  Patrum  ” (Oxford,  1714),  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  basis  of  the  work  is  Jew- 
ish, though  there  are  many  Christological  interpola- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  old  view  prevailed,  and  the 
work  was  ascribed  to  a JudcTO-Christian  (see, 
Sinker,  in  his  edition  of  the  Testaments,  Cambridge, 
1869).  Schnapp,  however,  in  his  “Die  Testamente 
der  Zwblf  Patriarchen  Untersucht” 
The  (Halle,  1884),  revived  Grabe’s  view 
Hebrerv  and  elaborated  it,  proving  tlie  spuri- 
Original  ous  character  of  the  Christian  passages 
and  Its  and  also  distinguishing  two  dillerent 
Haggadic  .Jewish  sources  in  the  main  work. 
Character.  Schnapp ’s  results  were  approved  by 
Schurer  (“  Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  252-262) 
as  far  as  the  .Jewish  origin  of  the  book  is  concerned, 
while  the  Armenian  version  brought  to  light  by 
Conybeare  (“J.  Q.  R.”  v.  375-378;  viii.  260-268, 
471-485)  shows  the  gradual  growth  of  Christian  in- 
terpolations. New  light  was  thrown  on  the  book 
by  “The  Pre-Talmudic  Haggadah  ” of  Kohler  (fi. 
V. 400-414),  who  found  direct  allusions  to  the  Testa- 
ments in  Sifre,  Num.  12;  Sotah  7b,  and  Yer.  Sotah 
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IGd,  where  “ early  writings  ” (“  ketubiin  rishonim ”)  are 
mentioned  containing  baggadic  matters  concerning 
the  relations  of  Reuben  with  Bilbab  and  of  Judab 
and  bis  relations  with  Tamar.  In  the  same  article  it 
was  shown  that  the  king  and  priest  with  prophetic 
powers  described  in  the  Testament  of  Levi  is  none 
other  than  John  Hyrcanus,  and  that  the  campaigns 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob  recounted  in  the  Testament  of 
Judab  correspond  exactly  with  the  Maccabean  wars. 

The  various  spellings  of  the  names  in  Test.  Patr., 
Joseph,  1-9  and  10-18  led  Sinker  to  postulate  a 
double  authorship  for  this  section  of  the  work,  al- 
though two  different  tendencies  are  distinctly  visible 
throughout  the  book,  especially  in  the  Testaments 
of  Levi  and  Joseph,  thus  indicating  two  different 
writers,  one  Hasida^an  and  the  other  IMaccabean. 
The  monition  to  respect  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  is 
shown  by  closer  investigation  to  be  a 
Com-  mere  addition  to  the  main  part  of  the 
position,  book,  which  is  ethical  in  character  and 
may  have  been  used  in  the  Temple 
like  one  of  the  Hagiographa.  The  apocalyptic  por- 
tion in  Test.  Patr.,  Levi,  14  seems  to  refer  to  tlie 
orgies  of  Alexander  Jannaus  (Josephus,  “B.  J. " i. 
4,  g 6),  but  there  are  no  allusions  to  Rome,  thus 
disproving  the  hypothe.sis  of  Bousset,  who  dates 
the  work  in  the  time  of  Pompey.  The  original  lan- 
guage of  the  Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs  was 
Hebrew,  as  is  shown  by  the  etymologies  of  the 
names  (Test.  Patr.,  Simeon,  2;  Levi,  11;  Judah,  1; 
ct  passim),  by  the  Hebrew  parallelism  of  poetry, 
and  especially  by  many  mistranslations  of  Hebrew 
words,  such  as  “King  Zur  ” and  “King  Tapuah  ” 
for  “King  of  Hazor”  and  “King  of  Tappuah.” 

Omitting  the  Christian  interpolations  altogether, 
the  following  summary  may  be  given  of  the  twelve 
sections  in  wliich  each  of  the  twelve 
Contents  sous  of  Jacob  delivers  a farewell  ad- 
of  dress  giving  an  account  of  such  of 
the  Book,  his  experiences  as  offer  some  lesson, 
either  warning  against  sin  that  he  had 
committed  or  exhorting  to  virtues  that  he  had 
practised. 

Reuben : Unchastity.  Reuben  relates  (ch.  i. 
3-4)  how.  inflamed  witli  passion  at  the  sight  of  Bil- 
hah,  he  had  committed  an  incestuous  crime  in  Edar 
near  Beth-lehem  (Gen.  xxxv.  21-22).  Stricken  with 
sorrow  and  shame,  he  had  suffered  for  seven  months 
from  disease  of  the  loins,  owing  his  recovery  only  to 
his  father’s  i)ra5an'.  He  then  became  a life-long 
penitent.  Seven  months  he  fasted,  abstaining  from 
wine  and  meat  and  pleasant  bread  (comp.  Dan.  x. 
3;  and  for  Reuben’s  repentance  see  Pesik.  159b; 
Gen.  R.  Ixxxii.  12,  Ixxxiv.  18).  He  accordingly 
warns  his  children  against  looking  on  women  with 
lustful  eyes  (comp.  Matt.  v.  28;  Sifre,  Num.  115; 
Ber.  12b,  14a;  Ned.  20b;  B.  B.  57b;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  20a, 
b),  against  being  alone  with  a married  woman  (comp. 
Sanh.  21a)  or  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  women 
(Kid.  70a,  80b;  Ab.  i.  5),  and  against  every  lustful 
thought  (Ber.  12a;  Yoma  29a),  since 
Testament  it  is  the  imagination,  when  man  is 
of  Reuben,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Beli.vl,  which 
works  iniquity.  Ch.  iv.,  on  the  seven 
evil  spirits,  seems  a later  interpolation.  The  fall 
of  the  angels  in  the  legend  of  Enoch,  on  the  other 


hand,  is  used  (ch.  v.-vi.a;  comp.  Enoch  viii.,  xvi. 
3;  Jubilees  vii.  21;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  20b;  Targ.  Yer.  to 
Gen.  vi.  2;  I Cor.  xi.  10)  to  warn  women  against 
captivating  men  by  their  adornments  of  head  and 
face.  Even  the  longing  for  licentiousness  (“  zenut  ”) 
is  destructive  (comp.  Job  xxxi.  1 ; Prov.  vii.  26-27), 
to  say  nothing  of  licentious  conduct.  Joseph,  how- 
ever, was  protected  against  lustful  thought  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  by  his  singleness  of  heart  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

This  section  is  followed,  with  no  connecting-link 
exceptthe  word  “kin’ah  ”(  = “jealousy  ”)  in  ch.  vi.a, 
by  a warning  against  any  jealousy  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  who  was  the  priest  that  gave  instruction  in 
the  Law,  and  the  judge  that  offered  up  the  sacri- 
fices for  Israel,  blessed  the  people  whom  he  ruled 
with  Judah,  and  gave  his  life  for  them  in  wars  visi- 
ble and  invisible,  thus  reestablishing  the  kingdom 
for  all  time  (comp.  Targ.  Yer.  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  11 
with  reference  to  John  Hju'canus). 

Simeon:  Envy.  In  the  first  four  chapters  of  his 
Testament,  Simeon  dwells  on  the  spirit  of  jealousy 
with  which  Satan,  the  “ sar  ha-mastemah”  of  the.)  nbi- 
lees,  had  filled  him  so  that  he  had  hated  his  brother 
Joseph  and  had  plotted  his  murder,  being  prevented 
only  by  Judah,  who  had  sold  Joseph  as  a slave  while 
Simeon  was  absent.  The  lameness  of  his  right  hand 
for  a week  showed  him  God’s  punitive  justice  in 
view  of  his  own  five  months’  wrath,  and  for  two 
years  he  had  repented  and  fasted.  In  like  manner, 
he  looked  upon  his  imprisonment  in  Egypt  by  Jo- 
seph as  a punishment  which  he  indeed  deserved 
(comp.  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxxvii.  19,  xlii.  24;  Gen. 
R.  xci.  6).  He  accordingly  warns  his  children 
against  jealousy,  which  destro3"s  both  him  that  is 
envied  and  him  that  envies,  and  he  exhorts  them 
(ch.  iv.-v.)  to  emulate  .loseph,  who  loved  his  broth- 
ers, though  they  had  hated  him;  and  who  was  good 
to  look  upon,  since  there  was  no  wickedness  in  him, 
nor  had  the  evil  eye  any  power  over  him  (comp.  Targ. 
Yer.  to  Gen.  xlix.  22;  Sotah  3Gb).  “You  also,”  he 
says  in  conclusion  (ch.  vi.),  “will  flourish  after  all 
envy  has  been  removed  from  your  hearts,  and  your 
hoi}’  ones  will  multiply,  and  their  branches  will 
spread  afar,  and  the  seed  of  Canaan, 
Testament  Amalek,  Caphtor  [Cappadocia],  Kit- 
of  tim  [Macedonia],  and  Ham  [=  Egypt] 

Simeon,  will  be  destroyed  for  the  triumph  of 
Shem  and  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  God  of  Israel,  before  whom  all  the 
spirits  of  deceit  [idolatry]  will  vanish  forever.” 

The  Testament  closes  with  a warning  against  a 
war  of  rebellion  against  the  IMaccabean  dynasty 
represented  by  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  and  by  the 
victorious  royal  leader  from  the  midst  of  Judah. 
In  the  concluding  words  the  bones  of  Simeon  are 
described  as  placed  in  a coffin  of  incorruptible  wood. 

Levi:  The  Priesthood  and  Pride.  The  Tes- 
tament of  Levi,  which  is  incomplete  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  close,  contains  two  different  ac- 
counts of  his  election  to  the  priesthood,  the  Hasida'an 
version  being  spiritual  in  character,  and  the  Macca- 
bean political.  According  to  the  former  (ch.  i.-iv.), 
Levi,  when  a youth  of  twenty,  was  filled  with  sor- 
row for  the  iniquity  and  corruption  of  men,  where- 
upon God  answered  his  prayer  for  salvation  by 
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sending  liim  an  angel  who  showed  him  the  throne  of 
i tlie  Most  High  in  the  third  heaven.  He  was  also 

■ told  that  he  should  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 
' Lord,  and  serve  Him,  and  be  His  son ; that  he  should 

be  a light  of  knowledge  and  a sun  to  Israel;  and 
that  he  should  be  given  understanding 
Hasidaean  and  counsel  to  instruct  his  sons  con- 
Testament  cerning  God.  In  another  vision  (ch. 
of  Levi.  viii.)  the  seven  insignia  of  priesthood 
were  conferred  upon  him  by  seven 
angels,  who  anointed  him  with  pure  oil  and  conse- 
crated him,  since  his  seed  was  to  be  divided  into  the 
three  kingdoms  of  tliC  priests,  the  judges  and  scribes, 
and  the  guardians  of  the  sanctuary.  Thereupon,  in 
accordance  with  a vision,  Levi’s  father,  Jacob,  made 
i him  priest  over  his  house,  while  his  grandfather, 
Isaac  (comp.  Jubilees  xx.xi.  9-32),  instructed  him  in 
all  the  laws  concerning  priesthood,  sacrifice,  and 
purification.  Levi  is  particularly  warned  against 
i (Samaritan)  pollution  of  his  seed  by  marrying  a for- 

■ eign  (Philistine)  or  Gentile  (Amorite)  wife ; and  he 
accordingly  married  his  kinswoman  IMilkah,  who 
bore  him  three  sons,  among  w'hom  Keliat,  the  ances- 
tor of  Aaron  and  Closes,  stood  forth  in  his  vision  as 
“one  amid  the  haughty  of  the  assembly.”  In  ch. 
xiii.  Levi  admonishes  his  children  to  walk  in  the 
way  of  the  Law  in  all  simplicity  of  heart  and  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  ^varns  them  never  to  cease  to  study 
it,  lest  thej'  should  fail  to  give  their  children  knowl- 
edge which  should  win  them  honor  and  friends. 
“Perform  righteousness  on  earth  that  ye  may  find 
treasures  in  heaven  [comp.  Luke  xii.  21] ; sow  good 

I w’orks  in  your  souls  that  j’e  may  reap  them  in  life.” 
This  exhortation  is  followed  by  a eulogy  of  wisdom, 
and  the  address  closes  with  tliew’orils:  “If  a man 
teach  these  things  and  do  them,  he  shall  sit  upon  a 
throne  with  the  king,  as  did  our  brother  Joseph.” 

According  to  the  other  version  (comp.  Jubilees 
xxx.  17-23),  Levi’s  act  of  vengeance  upon  Shechem 
fitted  him  tor  the  priesthood  (ch.  v.-vii.  and  part  of 
ch.  viii.),  for  Jlichael,  “the  angel  who  intercedeth 
for  the  race  of  Israel,”  bestowmd  upon  him  a shield 
and  a sword  \yith  ■which  he  should  wreak  vengeance 
on  Shechem  for  Dinah  ; and  though  the  Shechemites 
■\vere  circumcised,  he  acted  in  accordance  ■with  the 
will  of  God,  despite  his  father’s  curse  (Gen.  xlix. 
7),  and  exterminated  the  city  of  “ the  foolish  ” 

I (comp.  = “ folly,”  Gen.  xxxiv.  7;  Ecclus.  [Si- 
rach]  1.  26).  The  “three  kingdoms”  that  were  to 
spring  from  Levi  -were,  accordingly, 
Maccabean  distinct  from  the  tliree  clas.ses  men- 
Testament  tinned  above,  being  Closes,  wdio  was 
of  Levi,  “faithful”  (Num.  xii.  7),  Aaron,  and 
John  H3U’canus,  the  royal  priest  who, 
like  ^lelchizedek  (Ps.  cx.  4),  was  to  manifest  his 
prophetic  power  (comp,  Josephus,  “B.  J.”  i.  2,  g 8; 
Tosef.,  Sotah,  xiii.  5).  Ch.  x.  and  xiv.-xvii.,  devoted 
to  the  fearful  corruption  and  depravity  of  the  priest- 
hood under  Alexander  .Jaumeus,  which  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  disclose  the  last  ex- 
periences of  the  Maccabean  writer.  The  Messianic 
prophecy  in  ch.  xviii.  seems  to  belong  to  tlie  older 
Hasida;an  document,  and  its  Messiah  opens  the  gates 
of  paradise  to  the  saints  while  he  overcomes  Belial 
with  his  hosts.  In  the  closing  chapter  Levi  bids  his 
children,  who  are  themselves  represented  as  speak- 


ing, to  choose  between  the  Lord  and  Belial,  where- 
upon they  swear  allegiance  to  God. 

Judah  : Courage,  Avarice,  and  Fornication. 
Judah  narrates  to  his  children  (ch.  i.-vii.,  ix.)  the 
feats  of  strength  which  he,  who  was,  like  David, 
destined  to  be  a king,  had  displaj  ed  in  his  j outh. 
He  also  tells  them  of  the  swiftness,  courage,  and 
power  which  he  had  shown  in  his  wondrous  combats 
with  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts  that  as.sailcd  his  Hock 
and  with  the  Canaanitish  kings  of  Hazor  and  Tap- 
imah  and  their  men,  besiiles  describing  how  he  sur- 
l)assed  his  brothers  in  the  war  with  the  Amorites 
and  the  sons  of  Esau  (comp.  .Jubilees  xxxiv.  1-9; 
Midr.  Wayissa’u,  ed.  Jelliuek,  “ B.  H.”  iii.  1-5  and 
Introduction;  Kohler,  ?.<■.),  A boast  of  immaculate 
youth  which  he  made  to  Reuben  caused  him,  like 
Daviil  (Sanli.  107a),  to  be  ensnared  by  a woman  (ch. 

viii.  10-14).  At  a feast  given  him  by 
Testament  Barsua*,  the  King  of  Atlullam,  he  be- 
of  Judah,  came  drunk,  and  in  that  state  he  fell 
in  love  with  the  princess  Bat  Sua‘,  who 
was  presented  to  him  decked  with  gold  and  pearls. 
He  married  her,  but  the  children  of  the  union  were 
wicked  (Gen.  xxxviii.  3-10).  Bat  Sua‘  hated  Tamar 
because  she  was  related  to  Abraham,  being  the 
daughter  of  Shem,  according  to  Gen.  R.  Ixxxv.  11; 
Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxxviii.  6,  and  refused  to  allow 
her  sous  to  marry  her.  Even  when  Tamar  contrived 
to  be  united  with  Judah  in  a levirate  marriage,  he 
was  again  deceived  by  drunkenness,  due  to  the 
feast  he  celebrated  at  the  waters  of  Kezib  (ch.  xiii.- 
xvii.).  Judah  accordingly  warns  his  children 
against  excessive  pride,  covetousness,  and  licentious- 
ness, but  most  of  all  against  indulgence  in  wine, 
since  it  reveals  all  the  secrets  of  God  and  leads  to 
sin.  Ch.  XV.  is  an  interpolated  midrash  on  Gen. 
xxxviii.  18  (comp.  Gen.  R.  Ixxxv.  10).  His  moni- 
tion concludes  with  the  statement  (ch . xx.)  that  Sa- 
tan is  the  cause  of  sin,  wherefore  thej'  must  choose 
between  the  Lord,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  sees  each 
act  of  man  written  on  his  breast,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Error.  The  address  closes  (ch.  xxii.  24-25)  with  a 
iSIessianic  projihecy  which  emphasizes  Judah's  last- 
ing claim  to  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  poor  and  the  martyrs,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  Belial  and  all  his  hosts.  A denunciation  of 
the  royal  custom  of  embalming,  which  was  antago- 
nistic to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  ends  the 
Testament. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  Judaic  or  Davidic  proph- 
ecy stand  the  accentuation  of  the  Levitic  or  Mac- 
cabcan  royalty  (ch.  xxi.)  and  the  references  to  itshero 
(ch.  XXV.).  These  are  obviously  interpolations  by 
the  ISIaccabean  reviser,  and  eh.  xxiii.  is  a still  later 
insertion. 

Issachar : Simplicity.  Issachar,  whose  name 
is  explained  at  length  in  accordance  with  Gen.  xxx. 
14-18,  represents  himself  to  his  children  as  one  wlio 
walked  all  his  life  in  simplicitv  (ch.  iii.).  Being  a 
husbandman,  he  never  failed  to  give  the  priest  the 
first-fruits  of  his  lands,  sharing  the  residue  with  his 
father  and  with  the  poor  and  afflicted,  so  that  he 
was  greatly  blessed.  He  spoke  ill  of  no  one,  nor 
did  he  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  others;  he  harbored 
no  lustful  thoughts  in  his  heart  and  was  happj'  with 
his  wife  and  his  field.  He  accordingly  admonishes 
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liis  children  (ch.  iv.-vii.)  to  walk  in  simplicity,  and 
to  refrain  from  envj'  and  all  lustful  thoughts,  pry- 
ing into  no  secrets,  but  loving  God 
Testament  and  man,  and  filled  with  compassion 
of  for  the  poor  and  feeble.  He  urges 

Issachar.  them,  moreover,  to  find  contentment 
in  husbandry  and  to  seek  the  divine 
blessing  in  the  fruit  of  the  soil,  for  abandonment  of 
agricultural  life  would,  in  his  view,  lead  them  in  the 
latter  da3'S  to  transgression  and  dispersion  among 
the  Gentiles.  This  denunciation  of  mercantile  pur- 
suits, which  were  the  chief  occupations  of  tlie  Jews 
in  the  Diaspora,  indicates  the  period  at  which  the 
original  Testaments  were  written.  With  a glance 
at  the  Epicurean  life  of  the  Sadducees,  Issachar  con- 
cludes with  the  words:  “I  am  120  years  old,  and 
have  known  no  mortal  sin.  Except  my  wife,  I have 
known  no  woman,  nor  have  I gone  a-whoring  with 
the  lifting  up  of  mine  eyes;  I have  dr\mk  no  wine 
to  lead  me  astray,  nor  have  I desired  the  desire  of 
my  neighbor.  Craft  hath  not  been  in  1113'  heart,  nor 
hath  falsehood  come  through  my  lips.  I sighed 
with  every  one  that  was  troubled,  and  I gave  my 
bread  to  the  poor.  I ate  not  alone ; I broke  no  oath  ; 
I wrought  ]uety  and  truth  all  my  days.  I have 
loved  the  Lord  witli  all  my  might,  and  I have  loved 
every  man  even  as  my  children.  Do  ye  these  things, 
my  children,  and  every  spirit  of  Belial  will  flee  from 
3-011,  and  no  deed  of  evil  men  will  have  power  over 
3'ou ; and  3-6  shall  subdue  every  wild  beast,  having 
with  3-0U  the  God  of  heaven,  that  walketh  with  men 
in  simplicity  of  heart.”  In  this  picture  of  the  ideal 
Hasid,  who  dies  “at  a good  old  age  and  with  his 
strength  unabated,”  the  passage  in  ch.  v.,  which  em- 
phasizes the  supremacy  of  Levi  and  Judah  as  priest 
and  ruler,  contains  no  indication  of  late  Maccabean 
influence  (comp.  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xlix.  14-15  ; Gen. 
R.  xeix.  11). 

Zebulun : Compassion  and  Pity.  Unlike  the 
rabbinical  conception  of  Zebulun,  which  is  that  of 
the  merchant  who  supports  Issachar  while  he  de- 
votes his  life  to  the  stud3'  of  the  Torah  (see  Targ. 
Yer.  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  18),  Zebulun  in  the  Testaments 
Hasidically  typifies  the  fisherman  who  supplies  the 
household  with  fish  and  gives  of  his  store  to  the 
stranger,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
Testament  needy  that  he  may  be  blessed  by  God 
of  for  his  compassion  (ch.  vi.).  He  tells 

Zebulun.  his  children,  moreover,  that  it  was  his 
deep  compassion  for  .Joseph  which  re- 
strained Simeon  and  Gad  from  bloodshed,  for  he  had 
joined  his  3’oungest  brother  in  an  appeal  to  their 
S3mipath3-  and  had  adjured  them  with  tears  not  to 
commit  the  crime,  thus  anticiijating  even  Reuben, 
who  made  the  j)ro]iosal  to  cast  Joseph  into  the  pit  to 
save  the  3-oung  lad’s  life.  AVhen  the  other  brothers 
took  the  twentv  pieces  of  silver  for  which  they  sold 
Joseph  and  used  them  to  buy  sandals  (Pirke  It.  El. 
xxxviii. ; Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  ba.sed  on 
Amos  ii.  6),  Zebulun,  like  Reuben,  refused  to  share 
in  the  mone3-.  Whenever  he  saw  a person  unclad 
he  used  to  cover  him  with  garments  of  his  own,  and 
he  was  accordingly  blessed  b3'  God,  nor  did  an)' 
sickness  befall  his  liouse,  for  “as  man  showeth  com- 
passion on  his  fellow  beings,  so  doth  God  show 
compassion  on  him”  (Sifre,  Deut.  90;  Shab.  151b). 


Zebulun  therefore  admonishes  his  children  to  show 
mercy  to  every  man,  and  to  bear  neither  grudge  nor 
malice  toward  an)-,  but  to  love  one  another,  taking 
Joseph  for  their  model.  The  address  closes  (ch.  ix.) 
with  a warning  against  dissensions  in  Israel,  since 
they  would  lead  to  a division  of  the  kingdom  and  to 
dispersion  among  the  Gentiles,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  his  longing  for  the  Messianic  period,  when 
Belial  and  his  hosts  should  be  trodden  under  foot 
and  God  alone  should  reign  in  Jerusalem  as  the 
sun  of  righteousness  with  the  healing  of  compassion 
on  its  wings.  The  closing  chapter  expresses  the 
hope  of  resurrection  as  forming  part  of  the  final 
judgment  in  which  Zebulun,  one  of  the  twelve 
judges,  will  appear  as  the  lader  of  his  tribe.  The 
name  of  Levi  does  not  occur  in  this  Testament. 

Dan : Anger  and  Falsehood.  Dan,  the  black 
.sheep  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  (see  D.\n),  tells  his 
children  (ch.  i.)  that,  under  the  influence  of  Belial, 
he  had  been  filled  with  anger  against  Joseph  and 
that,  “eager  to  devour  him  as  a leopard  devours  a 
kid,”  he  had  planned  to  kill  him  that  he  might  su])- 
plant  him  in  the  heart  of  his  father.  Dan  accord- 
ingly warns  his  children  (ch.  ii.-v.a)  against  anger, 
since  it  heeds  neither  parent,  nor  brother,  nor 
prophet,  nor  righteous  man,  nor  friend.  Ch.  iii.  and 
other  interpolated  passages  add  a warning  against 
lying  which  is  scarcely  a genuine  part 
Testament  of  the  Testament.  Anger  may  be 

of  Dan.  roused  by  words  only,  yet  it  leads  to 
action.  Therefore  his  children  are 
exhorted  to  refrain  from  anger  either  at  spoken 
words  or  at  misfortunes,  lest  the)'  should  be  over- 
come by  Belial  and  the  Lord  should  depart  from 
them,  the  lesson  of  the  Testament  being  that  they 
should  flee  from  wrath  and  love  God  and  man  in  or- 
der that  the  Lord  might  dwell  among  them  and  Be- 
lial be  driven  from  them.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
Testament  is  obviousl)'  a Jewish  interpolation. 

Naphtali  : Natural  Goodness.  Naphtali,  who 
died  in  perfect  health  at  the  age  of  132,  relates  to  his 
children  that  he  resembled  Joseph  since  he  was  born 
on  Rachel’s  knees.  The  exiilanation  of  the  names 
of  Naphtali  (comp.  Gen.  R.  Ixxxix.  22;  Num.  R. 
xiv.  23;  Epstein,  “ Mi-Kadmoniy3'ot  ha-Yehudim,” 
p.  74),  Bilhah,  and  Zilpah  are  curious  haggadic 
remnants.  Swift  of  foot  as  a deer  (Gen.  xlix.  21; 
comp.  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxix. ; Sotah  13a),  Naphtali 
served  his  father,  Jacob,  as  a messenger;  and  in  the 
father’s  grief  at  the  loss  of  Joseph  he  was  comforted 
by  Naphtali,  who  told  him  of  two  dreams  in  which 
the  future  greatness  of  Levi,  Judah,  and  Joseph  had 
been  revealed  to  him  (ch.  v.-vi.).  The 
Testament  text  is  extremely  corrupt,  and  must 
of  be  corrected  on  the  basis  of  the  Ile- 
Naphtali.  brew  “ Testament  of  Naphtali  ” discov- 
ered b)'  Gaster  in  the  “ Chronicles  of 
Jerahmeel  ” and  reproduced  in  a German  translation 
by  Schnapp,  in  Kautzsch,  “ Apocryphen,”  ii.  489- 
492.  According  to  this  document,  which  is  deci- 
dedly better  preserved  than  the  Greek  version,  Naph- 
tali speaks  of  the  pleasant  land  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  his  tribe  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23)  and  then  warns  hi;-! 
children  not  to  become  overbearing  in  their  prosper- 
ity. The  monition  to  observe  the  law  of  God  and 
to  refrain  from  such  corruptions  as  had  been  prac- 
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tiscil  l)y  tlie  men  of  Sodom,  the  idolatrous  nations, 
and  the  fallen  angels  in  the  daj’s  of  Enoch  is  prece- 
ded by  the  lesson  that,  in  accordance  with  Deut. 
xxxii.  8-9  (comp.  Targ.  Yer.  ad  loc.),  each  of  the 
seventy  nations  worships  its  own  guardian  angel  as 
a deity,  while  Abraham  chose  on  behalf  of  his  de- 
scendants the  only  one  God  and  Creator  of  the  world 
as  Guide  and  Protector,  since  Michael,  the  guardian 
angel  of  Israel,  had  taught  him  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, thus  enabling  him  to  learn  the  true  order  of 
things  and  the  wisdom  of  creation.  As  sun,  moon, 
and  starschangenottheirorder,  so  should  the  children 
of  Naphtali  not  change  the  order  of  things.  This  sec- 
tion isfollowedby  theapocalyptic  part,  in  which  Mac- 
c.'ibean  elements  referring  to  the  supremacy  of  Levi 
seem  again  to  be  mingled  with  Ilasidiean  tenets. 

Gad  ; Hatred.  Gad  tells  his  children  that  in  his 
strength  he  had  been  accustomed  to  guard  the  tlock 
at  night,  and  to  kill  every  wild  beast  that  assailed 
it.  Joseph,  however,  was  too  delicate  to  staj^  with 
the  flock  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ami  went  home  to  his 
father,  Avhom  he  informed  that  Gad  and  the  other 
sons  of  the  twoconcubiues  were  eating  lambs  that  had 
been  torn  by  wild  beasts  and  had  not  been  slaugh- 
tered either  by  Judah  or  by  Heuben  according  to 
the  prescribed  rule  (comp.  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxxvii. 
2;  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxviii. ; Gen.  R.  Ixxxiv.  7).  This 
so  provoked  Gad  that  he  hated  Joseph,  and,  like  Sim- 
eon, wished  to  kill  him,  being  eager 
Testament  “ to  devour  him  as  the  calf  devours  the 
of  Gad.  grass.”  His  hatred  finally  brought 
upon  him  a disease  of  the  heart  which 
lasted  for  eleven  months,  the  length  of  time  that  he 
entertained  this  feeling  of  enmity  before  he  repented 
and  his  father’s  prayers  saved  him  from  death  (eh. 
i.-ii.  5).  He  therefore  warns  his  children  against 
the  spirit  of  hatred  which  fills  the  heart  with  poison, 
and  allies  itself  with  Satan  and  with  every  evil, 
leading  to  all  manner  of  impiety  and  death,  while 
love  effects  the  salvation  of  man.  “Love  ye  one 
another  in  act,  and  word,  and  thought.  ...  If  one 
sin  against  thee,  tell  him  in  peace,  removing  the 
poison  of  hate,  and  foster  not  guile  in  thy  soul 
[comp.  Lev.  xix.  17;  Matt,  xviii.  1.5].  And  if  he 
confess  and  repent,  forgive  him  [Yoma  87a;  Luke 
xvii.  3]  . . . and  if  he  deny  it,  strive  not  with  him 
lest  he  swear  and  thou  sin  doubly.  . . . But  give 
the  vengeance  unto  God”  (Deut.  xxxii.  3.5;  Rom. 
xii.  19).  “Envy  not  the  prosperous,  for  the  poor 
man  who  is  free  from  envy  is  rich  ” (ch.  vi.-vii.).  As 
its  concluding  words  this  Testament  contains  a to- 
tally irrelevant  passage  concerning  Judah  and  Levi. 

Asher:  The  Two  Characters  of  Vice  and 
Virtue.  It  is  possible  that  the  Testament  of  Aslier 
is  defective,  since  the  only  reference  to  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  is  found  in  ch.  v.,  where  he  says 
that  he  observed  life  and  sought  out  the  command- 
ments of  God,  only  to  find  that  the  two  ways  of  light 
and  darkness,  of  good  and  evil,  and  of 
Testament  truth  and  error  must  ever  be  kept  dis- 
of  Asher,  tiuct,  for  doublefacedness  serves  not 
God  but  Belial  (ch.  iii.).  The  allu- 
sions in  ch.  ii.  to  unclean  animals,  such  as  swine, 
which  appear  half  clean  but  in  reality  are  unclean, 
and  the  reference  in  ch.  iv.  to  clean  animals,  such  as 
stags  and  hinds,  which  appear  unclean  in  a wild 


state  but  are  actually  clean,  are  indicative  of  such 
concepts  as  are  expressed  in  the  Letter  of  Aristeas, 
§§  153-1C9.  The  moral  of  the  Testament  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words:  “Follow  the  truth  with 
singleness  of  face  and  hate  the  spirits  of  erroi',  . . . 
distinguishing  the  angels  of  the  Lord  anil  of  Satan  ” 
(ch.  vi. ; comp.  II  Cor.  xi.  14),  and  it  closes  with  a 
brief  apocalyptic  passage  predicting  the  exile  and 
the  restoration. 

Joseph:  Chastity.  The  Testament  of  Joseph 
presents  Joseph  in  two  different  aspects.  In  the  first 
part  (ch.  i.-x.a)  he  speaks  as  the  same  type  of  chas- 
tity in  which  he  is  presented  by  the  rabbinic  Hag- 
gadah  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xlix.  22 ; So- 
Testament  tab  36h;  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxix.).  In  the 
of  Joseph,  second  part  (ch.  x.b-xvii.)  he  appears 
as  the  model  of  brotherly  love.  In 
the  former,  Potiphar’s  wife  is  termed  “the  Egyp- 
tian”; in  the  latter  “the  Memifliian.”  The  first 
portion  of  the  Testament  is  written  in  forcible  jio- 
etic  style;  the  latter,  which  chronologically  is  the 
earlier,  is  in  simple  prose,  so  that  the  whole  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  two  different  authors. 

Joseph  begins  by  declaring  that  his  trust  in  God 
brought  him  rescue  and  exaltation  through  all  the 
time  that  he  was  envied  and  hated,  sold  and  slan- 
dered. It  is,  accordingly,  the  jneture  of  a Hasid, 
the  persecuted  saint,  that  is  exhibited  in  the  first 
two  chapters.  During  his  stay  of  seven  years  with 
“the  shameless  woman,”  he  proved  another  Daniel, 
even  his  fasting  lending  greater  beauty  to  his  face. 
He  gave  his  food  to  the  poor,  and  wept  and  prayed 
for  the  conversion  of  Potiphar’s  wife,  even  after  his 
lirayer  had  obtained  for  her,  in  her  childless  state,  a 
son.  He  wished  to  instruct  her  in  the  way  of  right- 
eousness, while  she  attempted  to  capture  him  by 
means  of  witchcraft  (ch.  iii.-vi.);  and  finally,  when 
all  her  contrivances  failed  and  he  was  cast  into  pri.s- 
on  because  of  her  slander,  he  .sang  songs  of  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  his  escape  from  the  allurements  of 
her  shameless  attitudes  (ch.  vii.-ix. ; the  last  sen- 
tence is  misiilaced).  “ God  loveth  the  chaste  who  en- 
durcth  in  his  den  of  darkness.  . . . If,  therefore,  ye 
follow  after  chastity  and  holiness  in  patience  and 
humility  of  heart,  tlic  Lord  will  dwell  among  j'ou, 

. . . and  exalt  you,  and  bless  you  with  all  good 
things  even  as  lie  blessed  me  ” (ch.  ix.-x.). 

In  the  second  part  (ch.  x.b-xvii.)  Joseph  dwells 
on  the  fact  that,  lest  he  should  put  his  brothers  to 
shame,  he  never  revealed  his  birthplace  and  his  fam- 
ily either  to  the  merchants,  who  had  bought  him  as 
a slave,  or  to  Potiphar,  whose  wife  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  beautiful  lad  at  sight  of  him,  or  to 
any  of  the  eunuchs  of  Pharaoh,  who  stripped  and 
.beat  him  to  wrest  from  him  the  confession  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a mighty  man  in  Canaan  (comp.  Gen. 
xl.  15).  “Therefore,”  said  he  to  his  cliildren,  “love 
one  another,  and  with  long-suffering  hide  each  oth- 
er's faults,  for  God  delighteth  in  the  unity  of  breth- 
ren ” (ch.  xvii.). 

The  apocalyptic  passage,  preserved  in  longer 
form  in  the  Armenian  version,  but  obviously  cur- 
tailed and  interpolated  by  Christian  hands,  describes 
the  captivity  and  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Jo- 
seph and  the  permanence  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
The  reference  to  Levi  is  a Maccabean  insertion. 
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Benjamin:  Purity  of  Heart.  Benjamin,  who 
is  represented  both  by  the  Testament  which  bears 
his  name  and  by  rabbinic  literature  as  the  one  who 
clings  lovingly  to  his  brother  Joseph  (see  Gen.  H. 
xciv.  7),  typifies  affectionate  regard  for  the  right- 
eous. The  hero  himself,  whose  name  is  explained  in 
ch.  i.  as  “the  child  of  old  age,”  dwells  on  the  nobil- 
ity of  Joseph,  but  since  he  would  not  impute  an  evil 
act  to  his  brothers,  he  construed  the  story  of  the 
coat  in  their  favor  (ch.  ii.),  and  be- 
Testament  sought  his  father  to  pray  to  God  that 
of  He  should  not  impute  to  them  the  evil 
Benjamin,  they  had  devised  against  him  (ch.  iii  ). 

Benjamin  accordingly  admonishes  his 
children  ever  to  direct  their  mind  toward  the  good 
and  pure,  for  the  good  man  has  no  “evil  eye,'”  but 
sympathy  for  all,  and  mercy  to  the  poor  (ch.  iv.), 
thus  having  a good  influence  even  on  the  evil  (ch. 
V.).  The  spirit  of  Belial  will  have  no  power  over 
him,  nor  will  he  look  with  lust  upon  woman.  Cain, 
the  evil  brother,  had  to  suffer  for  seven  hundred 
years,  but  Joseph  could  be  defiled  b}^  sin  no  more 
than  is  the  sun  by  shining  over  dung  and  mire. 
The  whole  monition  (ch.  ii.-viii.),  however,  is  in 
great  disorder.  The  apocalyptic  portion  (ch.  ix.- 
xi.),  based  partly  upon  Gen.  xlix.  27  and  partly 
upon  Deut.  xxxiii.  12,  is  so  interpolated  by  Christian 
writers  that  any  analysis  of  it  is  extremely  difficult. 

Charles  (Lc.)  has  already  called  attention  to  the 
frequent  use  of  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs by  Paul  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. I Thess.  ii.  16  is  a quotation 
In  of  Test.  Patr.,  Levi,  6,  10 r Horn.  xii. 
the  New  19  of  Gad,  6,  10;  Bom.  xii.  21  of  Ben 
Testament,  jamin,  6,  3;  II  Cor.  vii.  10  of  Gad,  5, 
7;  and  Ephes.  v.  6 of  Naphtaii,  3,  1. 
As  has  been  indicated  above,  the  New  Testament 
teaching  of  forgiveness,  of  love  even  for  enemies,  of 
chastity  in  thought,  and  of  similar  matters  is  clearly 
presented  in  these  far  older  Essene  utterances  of  the 
patriarchs  Gad,  Issachar,  Joseph,  Benjamin,  and 
others.  The  dualistic  psychology  and  cosmology, 
as  well  as  the  eschatology,  are  the  same  in  botli, 
and  the  Testaments  belong  to  the  same  class  of  liter- 
ature and  age  as  the  Didache  and  Didascalia,  be- 
ing Jewish  works  appropriated  and  remodeled  by 
the  Church. 

Bibliography:  Edition  by  Sinker,  Cambridge,  186!);  trans- 
lated by  the  same  scholar  on  the  basis  of  this  text  in  the 
Nicene  Lihrarii.  Edinburgh,  1890.  For  the  literature  see 
Schiirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  iii.  3.53-263,  and  Bousset  in  Zeit.  fUr 
Neutestameiitliclic  Ti'fecnsc/io/t,  1900,  pp.  141-209;  Charles, 
in  Hibbcrt  Journal,  i905,  pp.  558-573. 

T.  K. 

TET  (to)  : Ninth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
The  signification  of  its  name  is  uncertain.  Its  sound 
is  that  of  an  emphatic  surd  dental  (palatal  English 
“ t ”).  It  occurs  only  as  a radical,  never  as  a forma- 
tive clement.  It  sometimes  interchanges  with  the 
dentals  T and  n and  with  the  sibilant  V-  As  a 
numeral,  “tet”  (in  the  later  period)  has  the  value  9. 
T.  I.  Br. 

TETRAGRAMMATON : The  ciuadriliteral 

name  of  God,  mnv  which  is  thus  referred  to  in  Jose- 
phus, in  the  Church  Fathers,  in  the  magic  ]iiipyri, 
and  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (Yoma  4()a,  below), 
whence  it  has  passed  into  the  modern  languages. 


Other  designations  for  this  name,  such  as  “Ha- 
Shem,”  “Shem  ha-Meforash,”  and  “Shem  ha-Meyii- 
had,”  have  frequently  been  discussed  by  recent 
scholars  (see  bibliography  in  Blau,  “ Altjiidisches 
Zauberwesen,”  p.  128,  note  1,  and,  on  the  terms, 
pp.  123-128).  The  term  “ Tetragrammaton  ” appar- 
ently arose  in  contradistinction  to  the  divine  names 
containing  respectively  twelve  and  forty-two  letters 
and  formed  likewise  from  the  letters  y,  ii,  xv,  ii  (ib. 
pp.  137-146);  for  only  thus  is  the  designation  intel- 
ligible, since  Adonai  likewise  has  four  letters  in 
Hebrew. 

The  Tetragrammaton  is  the  ancient  Israelitish 
name  tor  God.  According  to  actual  count,  it  oc- 
curs 5,410  times  in  the  Bible,  being  divided  among 
the  books  as  follows;  Genesis  153 
Statistics  times.  Exodus  364,  Leviticus  285, 
of  Oc-  Numbers  387,  Deuteronomy  230  (total 
currences.  in  Torah  1,419);  Joshua  170,  Judges 
158,  Samuel  423,  Kings  467,  Isaiah 
367,  .Jeremiah  555,  Ezekiel  211,  Minor  Prophets  345 
(total  in  Propliets  2,696);  Psalms  645,  Proverbs  87, 
.Job  31,  Ruth  16,  Lamentations  32,  Daniel  7,  Ezra- 
Nehemiah  31,  Chronicles  446  (total  in  Hagiographa 
1,295). 

In  connection  yvith  'JTX  the  Tetragrammaton 
is  pointed  with  the  vowels  of  “Elohini”  (which 
bei’ond  doubt  was  not  pronounced  in  this  com- 
bination); it  occurs  310  times  after  and  five 

times  before  it  (Dalman,  “ Der  Gottesname,”  etc.,  p. 
91),  227  of  these  occurrences  being  in  Ezekiel  alone. 
The  designation  “Ynwii  Zeba’ot.”  translated  “ Lord 
of  Hosts,”  occurs  260  times,  and  with  the  addition 
of  “ God  ” four  times  more.  This  designation  is  met 
Avith  as  follows : Isaiah  65  times,  Jeremiah  77,  Minor 
Prophets  103  (Zechariah  52 ; Malachi  24),  Samuel  11, 
Kings  4;  but  it  does  not  occur,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Joshua,  in  .Judges,  or  in  the 
Hagiographa.  Adding  these  264  occurrences  and  the 
315  just  noted  to  the  5,410  instances  of  the  simple 
Tetragrammaton,  the  word  “Yiiwii”  is  found  to 
occur  5,989  times  in  the  Bible.  There  is  no  instance 
of  it,  however,  in  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  or  Esther; 
and  in  Daniel  it  occurs  7 times  (in  ch.  ix.) — a 
fact  which  in  itself  shows  the  late  date  of  these 
books,  whose  authors  lived  at  a period  when  the  use 
of  the  Tetragrammaton  was  already  avoided,  its  ut- 
terance having  become  restricted  both  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  still  more  in  colloquial  speech. 
For  it  was  substituted  Adonai ; and  the  fact  that 
this  name  is  found  315  times  in  combination  with 
“Yiiwii”  and  134  times  alone  shows  that  the  cus- 
tom of  reading  the  Tetragrammaton  as  if  written 
“ Adonai  ” began  at  a time  when  the  text  of  the  Bib- 
lical books  was  not  yet  scrupulously  protected  from 
minor  additions.  This  assumption  explains  most  of 
the  occurrences  of  “Adonai”  before  “Yiiwii”;  i.e., 
the  former  word  indicated  the  pronunciation  of  the 
latter.  At  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  this  pronunci- 
ation was  so  generally  accepted  that  he  never  wrote 
the  name  “Adonai.”  About  300  n.c.,  therefore,  the 
word  “Yiiwii”  was  not  pronounced  in  its  original 
form.  For  several  reasons  Jacob*  (“Im  Naincn 
Gottes,”  p 167)  assigns  the  “disuse  of  the  word 
‘Yiiwii’  and  the  substitution  of  ‘Adonai’  to  the 
later  decades  of  the  Babylonian  exile.” 
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Tlic  avoiclauce  of  the  original  name  of  God  both 
in  speech  and,  to  a certain  extent,  in  the  Bible  was 
due,  according  to  Geiger  {“  Urschrift,” 
Reason  for  p.  263),  to  a reverence  which  shrank 
Disuse.  from  the  utterance  of  tlie  Sublime 
Name;  and  it  may  well  be  that  such 
a reluctance  first  arose  in  a foreign,  and  hence  in 
an  "unclean”  land,  very  possibl}%  therefore,  in 
Babylonia.  According  to  Dalman  {l.c.  pp.  66  ei seq.), 
the  Rabbis  forbade  the  utterance  of  the  Tetragram- 
inaton,  to  guard  against  desecration  of  the  Sacred 
Name;  but  such  an  ordinance  could  not  have  been 
effectual  unless  it  hail  met  with  popular  approval. 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Lagarde  ("Psalterium  Hi- 
cronymi,”  p.  155)  and  Ilalevy  (“Becherches  Bih- 
liques,”  i.  65  ct  seq.)  are  untenable,  and  are  refuted 
by  Jacob  {Lc.  pp.  173,  174),  who  believes  that  the 
Di  vine  Name  was  not  pronounced  lest  it  should  be 
desecrated  by  the  heathen.  The  true  name  of  God 
was  uttered  only  during  worship  in  the  Temple, 
in  which  the  people  were  alone;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  services  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  high 
priest  pronounced  the  Sacred  Name  ten  times  (To- 
sef.,  Yoma,  ii.  2;  Yoma  39b).  This  was  done  as  late 
as  the  last  years  of  the  Temple  (Yer.  Yoma  40a,  67). 
If  such  was  the  purpose,  the  means  were  inetfectual, 
since  the  pronunciation  of  the  Tetragrammaton  was 
knowu  not  onl}’’  in  Jewish,  but  also  in  non-Jewish 
circles  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
as  is  clear  from  the  interdictions  against  uttering  it 
(Sanh.  X.  1;  Tosef.,  Sanh.  xii.  9;  Sifre  Zuta,  in 
Yalk.,  Gen.  711 ; ‘Ab.  Zarah  18a;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps. 
xci.,  end).  Baba,  a Babylonian  amora  who  flourished 
about  350,  wished  to  make  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Tetragrammaton  known  publicly  (Kid.  71b);  and  a 
contemporary  Palestinian  scholar  states  that  the 
Samaritans  uttered  it  in  taking  oaths  (Yer.  Sanh. 
28b).  The  members  of  the  Babylonian  academy 
probably  knew  the  pronunciation  as  late  as  1000  c.e. 
(Blau,  l.c.  pp.  133  et  seq.,  138  et  seq.).  The  lihj'si- 
cians,  who  were  half  magicians,  made  special  efforts 
to  learn  this  name,  which  was  believed  to  possess 
marvelous  ])owers  (of  healing,  etc. ; Yer.  Yoma  40a, 
below).  The  cures,  or  the  exorcisms,  of  demons  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Talmud  (see  Exoucis.m)  imply 
that  Jesus  was  regarded  as  a god  and  that  his  name 
was  considered  as  efficacious  as  the  Tetragrammaton 
itself,  for  which  it  was  even  substituted.  It  was  in 
connection  with  magic  that  the  Tetragrammaton 
was  introduced  into  the  magic  papyri 
Church.  and,  in  all  probabilitj',  into  the  wri- 
Fathers  tings  of  the  Church  Fathers,  these 
and  Magic  two  sources  containing  the  following 
Papyri.  forms,  written  in  Greek  letters:  (1) 
“laoouee,”  “laoue,”  "labe”;  (2) 
“lao,”  “laho,”  “lae”;  (3)  “Aia”;  (4)  “la.”  It  is 
evident  that  (1)  represents  nirp.  (3)  inb  (3)  rOilN,  and 
(4)  nv  The  three  forms  quoted  under  (l)are  merely 
three  ways  of  writing  the  same  word,  thougli 
“ labe  ” is  designated  as  the  Samaritan  pronuncia- 
tion. There  are  external  and  internal  grounds  for 
this  assumption;  for  the  very  agreement  of  the 
Jewish,  Christian,  heathen,  and  Gnostic  statements 
proves  that  they  undoubtedly  give  the  actual  pro- 
nunciation (Stade’s  “ Zeitschrift,”  iii.  298;  Dalman, 


l.c.  p.  41;  Deissmann,  “ Bibelstudien,”  pp.  1-20; 
Blau,  l.c.  p.  133).  The  “ mystic  quadriliteral  name  ” 
(Clement,  “Stromata,”  cd.  Dindorf,  iii.  25,  27)  was 
well  known  to  the  Gnostics,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  third  of  the  eight  cons  of  one  of  their  sys- 
tems of  creation  was  called  “the  unpronotinced,” 
the  fouitli  “the  invisible,”  and  the  seventh  “the 
unnamed,”  terms  which  are  merely  designations  of 
the  Tetragrammaton  (Blau,  l.c.  p.  127).  Plven  the 
Palestinian  Jews  had  inscribed  the  letters  of  the 
Name  on  amulets  (Shah.  115b;  Blau,  l.c.  pp.  93-96); 
and,  in  view  of  the  freqttency  with  which  the  ap- 
pellations of  foreign  deities  were  employed  in  magic, 
it  was  but  natural  that  heathen  magicians  should 
show  an  especial  i)ref'erence  for  this  “great  and  holy 
name,”  knowing  its  iironunciation  as  they  knew  the 
names  of  their  own  deities. 

It  thus  becomes  possible  to  determine  with  a fair 
degree  of  certainty  the  historical  pronunciation  of 
the  Tetragrammaton,  the  results  agreeing  with  the 
statement  of  Ex.  iii.  14,  in  which  Yiiwii  terms  Him- 
self H'pTX,  “I  will  be,”  a phrase  which  is  imme- 
diately preceded  by  the  fuller  term  “I  will  be  that  I 
will  be,”  or,  as  in  the  Engli.sh  versions,  “I  am  ” and 
“I  am  that  I am.”  The  name  mn'  is 
Meaning  accordingly  derived  from  the  root 
and  Ety-  niil  (=  H'n),  and  is  regarded  as  an  im- 
mology.  iierfect.  This  passage  is  decisive  for 
the  pronunciation  “ Yahweh  ” ; for  the 
etymology  was  undoubtedly  based  on  the  known 
word.  The  oldest  cxegetes,  such  as  Onkelos,  and 
the  Targumim  of  Jerusalem  and  pseudo-Jonathan 
regard  “ Ehyeh  ” and  “Eh)'eh  ashcr  Ehyeh  ” as  the 
name  of  the  Divinity,  and  accept  the  etymology  of 
“ hayah  " = “ to  be”  (comp.  Samuel  b.  iMcir,  com- 
mentary on  Ex.  iii.  14).  Modern  critics,  however, 
who,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  correct  the  Hebrew 
texts  without  regard  to  the  entire  change  of  point 
of  view  and  mode  of  thought,  are  dissatisfied  with 
this  etymology  ; and  their  various  hypotheses  have 
resulted  in  olfering  the  following  definitions:  (1) 
he  who  calls  into  being,  or  he  who  gives  promises; 
(3)  the  creator  of  life;  (3)  he  who  makes  events,  or 
history  ; (4)  the  falling  one,  the  feller,  i.e.,  the  slorm- 
god  who  hurls  the  lightning ; (5)  he  who  sends  down 
the  rain  (W.  B.  Smith,  “The  Old  Testament,”  p.  133) ; 
(6)  the  hurler;  (7)  the  destroyer;  (8)  the  breather,  the 
weather-god  (Wellhausen).  All  these  meanings  are 
obtained  by  doing  violence  to  the  Hebrew  text(Her- 
zog-IIauck,  “ Beal-Encyc.”  viii.  536  c<«c(7.). 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  explain  the  Di- 
vine Name  nin’  as  Hittite,  Persian,  Egyptian,  and 
even  as  Greek;  but  these  assumptions  are  now  ab- 
solutely set  aside,  since  the  name  is  at  all  events 
Semitic.  The  question  remains,  however,  whether 
it  is  Israelitish  or  was  borrowed.  Friedrich  De- 
litzsch,  in  discussing  this  question,  asserts  that  the 
Semitic  tribes  from  whom  the  family 
Assyro-  of  Hammurabi  came,  and  who  cn- 
Baby Ionian  tered  Babylon  2500  b.c.,  knew  and 
Cuneiform  worshiped  the  god  Ya’ve,  Ya’u  {i.e.. 
Inscrip-  Yiiwn,  Yahu;  “ Babel tind  Bibcl,” 5lh 
tions.  cd.,  i.  78  et  seq.);  and  Zimmern  (in 
Schrader,  “K.  A.  T.”  3d  ed.,  jqi.  465- 
468)  reaches  the  conclusion  that  “Yahu”  or 
“Yiiwii”  is  found  in  Babylonian  only  as  the  name 
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of  a foreign  deit}',  a view  with  which  Delitzsch 
agrees  in  his  tliird  and  final  lecture  on  “ Babel  und 
Bibel  ” (pp.  39,  60,  Stuttgart,  1905).  Assyriologists 
are  still  divided  on  this  point,  however;  and  no 
definite  conclusions  have  as  3'et  been  reached  (comp, 
the  voluminous  literature  on  “Babel  und  Bibel”). 

“Yah,”  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  Tetragramma- 
ton,  occurs  23  times:  18  times  in  the  Psalms,  twice 
in  Exodus,  and  three  times  in  Isaiah.  This  form 
is  identical  with  the  final  syllable  in  the  word  “Hal- 
lelujah,” which  occurs  24  times  in  the  last  book  of 
the  Psalms  (comp,  also  “be-Yah,”  Isa.  xxvi.  4 and 
Ps.  Ixviii.  5).  It  is  transcribed  by  the  Greek  “ la,”  as 
“ Ehyeh  ” is  represented  by  “ Aia,”  thus  showing  that 
“Yah  ” was  the  first  s\dlable  of  mnv 
Abbrevi-  The  form  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
ated  Tetra-  “lao”  does  not  occur  alone  in  He- 
g-ramraa-  brew,  but  only  as  an  element  in  such 
ton.  proper  names  as  Jesaiah  (“  Yeslia‘3'a- 
hu  ”),  Zedekiah  (“  Zidkiyahu  ”),  and 
Jehonathan.  According  to  Delitzsch  (“  Wo  Lag  das 
Paradies?  ” 1881),  this  form  was  the  original  one,  and 
was  expanded  into  mn' ; but  since  names  of  divini- 
ties are  slow  in  disappearing,  it  would  be  strange  if 
the  primitive  form  had  not  been  retained  once  in  the 
Bible.  The  elder  Delitzsch  thought  that  “Yahu” 
was  used  independently  as  a name  of  God  (Herzog- 
Plitt,  “ Real-Encyc.”  vi.  603);  but,  according  to 
Kittel,  “ This  could  have  been  the  case  0013^  in  the 
vernacular,  since  no  trace  of  it  is  found  in  the  literary 
language”  (Herzog-IIauck,  “Real-Encyc.”  viii.  2(5, 
633).  All  the  critics  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
name  “Yao”  was  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
“Yaoue,”  namely,  from  Gnosticism  and  magic,  in 
whicli  Jews,  Christians,  and  heathen  met.  “Yahu  ” 
was  in  fact  used  in  magic,  as  is  clear  from  the  “ Sefer 
Yezirah,”  which  shows  many  traces  of  Gnosticism ; in 
the  cosmology  of  this  work  the  permutation  of  the 
letters  in’  furnishes  the  instruments  of  the  Creation. 

With  the  Tetragrammaton  must  be  included  tlie 
names  of  God  formed  of  twelve,  fort3'-two,  and 
sevent3f-two  letters  respectively,  which  are  impor- 
tant factors  in  Jewish  mysticism  (Kid.  1la.et  passim). 

The3'  have,  according  to  tradition,  a 
Other  magical  effect ; for  mysticism  and 
Names  of  magic  are  eveiywhere  allied.  These 
God.  great  names  are  closely  akin  lo  the 
long  series  of  vowels  in  the  magic 
liap3'ri,  and  are  obtained  by  anagrammatic  combina- 
tions of  the  effective  elements  of  the  Tetragramma- 
ton.  The  simplest  way  of  determining  these  three 
names  is  to  form  a magic  triangle,  whose  base  is  a 
single  Tetragrammaton,  and  its  apex  the  Tetragram- 
maton repeated  thrice.  The  four  upper  lines  (12-1- 
11  10-P  9)  give  the  names  with  forty-two  letters; 

and  the  entire  figure  represents  the  Divine  Name  of 
sevent3'-two  letters  (Blau,  l.c.  pp.  14:4:  et  seg.).  Ac- 
cording to  the  book  of  B.\niii  (ed.  Amsterdam,  1061, 
fol.  7a),  the  Sacred  Name  of  twelve  letters  was  a 
triple  nirP  (Dalman,  l.e.  ]i.  39;  Blau,  l.c.  p.  144). 

In  the  earliest  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  the 
Tetragrammaton  was  given  in  Hebrew  letters,  which 
in  Greek  circles  were  supposed  to  be  Greek  and 
were  read  'mm  (Field,  “ Oiigenis  Hexaplorum  Qiue 
Supersunt,”  i.  90,  Oxford,  1876 ; Herzog-IIauck,  l.c. 
viii.  630;  Blau,  l.c.  p.  131).  See  also  Adonai; 


Aquii.a;  Gnosticism;  Jehovah;  Names  of  Gou; 
SiiEM  iia-Mefohasii. 

Bibliography  : Hamburser,  7?.  B.  T.  i.  48-56,  538  ; Ha.stinps, 
Diet.  Bi1)te,  ii.  199 ; Herzog-Haucli,  Ileal-Eiicyc.  viii.  W- 
541;  Baiuiissin,  Stmtien  zur  Semitischen  RetidUinsfie- 
schiclite,  i.  181-254,  Leipsie,  1876;  S.  R.  Driver,  Recent  Tlir- 
nries  on  the  Oriyin  and  Nature  of  the  Tetragrammaton,  in 
Stuctia  Biblicn,  i.  1-20,  Oxford,  1885 ; Dalinan,  Dcr  Gottes)ta- 
me  Adonaj  und  Seine  Geschichtc,  Berlin,  1889;  Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien,  Marburg,  1895;  Blau,  Das  Alt.judische  Zau- 
herwesen,  Strasburg,  1898;  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  in  Stade’s  Zed- 
schrift,  1896,  pp.  1 et  scq.  (on  tlie  proper  names  comliined 
with  Yhwh):  Schrader,  K.  A.  T.  3d  ed.,  pp.  465-468,  Berlin, 
1902-3;  Jacoli,  Im  Namen  Gottes,  Berlin,  190:i.  For  further 
material,  especially  earlier  works,  see  Herzog-IIauck.  l.c. 

T.  L.  B. 

TETRARCH  (Greek,  rerpafixrii) : A governor  of 
a (luarter  of  a province;  the  title  of  several  feudal 
lords  of  Palestine  and  neighboring  countries  who 
were  subject  to  Roman  siizeraint3'.  This  title, 
which  evidently  implies  a rank  somewhat  lower 
than  that  of  Etiinarcii,  was  held  by  the  following 
Jewish  princes:  Herod  the  Great  before  he  became 
king,  and  his  brother  Piiasael,  both  of  whom  re- 
ceived the  office  from  Antony  (Jo.scphus,  “Ant.” 
xiv.  13,  § 1;  idem,  “B.  J.”  i.  12,  § 5);  Piieroras, 
whom  Augustus,  at  the  request  of  Herod,  appointed 
tetrarch  of  Perea  (20  b.c.),  a post  which  3'ielded 
him  an  income  of  100  talents  (“Ant.”  xv.  10,  § 3; 
“B.  J.”  i.  24,  § 5);  Herod  Antipas,  who  was  tet- 
rarch of  Galilee  (Luke  iii.  1);  Philip,  who  governed 
Iturea  and  Trachonitis  (fi.);  and  Lysanias,  who 
ruled  Abilene  {ib.). 

The  district  governed  b3f  a tetrarch  w'as  called  a 
tetrarchy  (“  Ant.”  xx.  7,  ^ 1);  and  this  term  was  first 
used  by  Euripides,  who  applied  it  to  Thessal3’,  at- 
tributing to  it  its  original  connotation  of  a quarter 
province,  since  Thessaly  was  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts. “Tetrarch”  was  employed  in  a similar  sense 
with  reference  to  Galatia;  but  in  other  countries,  as 
well  as  among  the  Jews,  it  lost  its  primary  meaning, 
and  came  to  imply  a ruler  whose  power  was  less 
than  that  of  a king.  Such  tetrarchs  w'ere  especially 
numerous  in  S3H-ia  (Pliny,  “ Historia  Naturalis,”  v. 
74),  and  one  Sohemus  of  Lebanon  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (“Vita,”  § 11).  Kings  and  tetrarchs  fur- 
nished auxiliary  troops  to  the  army  of  Vaiu's 
(“Ant.”  xvii.  10,  § 9).  The  Herodian  tetrarchs, 
either  from  error  or  from  mere  flattery,  were  ad- 
dressed also  as  kings  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  22,  xiv.  9); 
and  it  W'as  with  but  little  justification  that  Agrippa 
II.  st3'led  himself  “king,”  since,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
he  was  but  a tetrarch. 

Bibliography:  Winer,  B.  R.  3d  ed.,  .Schiirer,  Oesch.  3d 
ed.,  i.  423. 

E.  C.  S.  Kr. 

TETUAN.  See  Morocco. 

TEWELES,  HEINRICH:  Austrian  drama- 
tist; born  at  Prague  Nov.  13,  1866.  He  made  his 
debut  in  1881  with  a drama  entitled  “Die  Schau- 
spielerin.”  His  other  works  are:  “Kainpf  um  die 
Sprache,”  1884;  “ Die  Armen,”  novel,  1886;  “Presse 
uiul  Staat,”  1886;  “Eherecht,”  a comedy,  1886: 
“ Schule  der  Frauen,”  comedy,  1887 ; “ Der  Ring  des 
Polykrates,”  comedy,  1888;  “ Gesellschafterin.” 

comed3',  1889;  “Der  Hundertste  Geburtstag,”  play, 
1891;  “IMein  Papa,”  farce,  1893;  “Johann  Strauss,” 
]ilay,  1894;  “Demetrius,”  a rewritten  version  of 
Heiibel’s  play,  1895;  “ Volksfreund,”  sketch,  1898; 
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and  “Beitiag  zur  Goethefeier  in  Prag,”  1809.  He 
published  also  the  “ Prager  Dicliterbuch,”  1893. 

Teweles  is  (Laniaturgist  of  the  German  Landes- 
theatcr  in  bis  native  city, 
s.  E.  jMs. 

TEXAS  : Largest  state  in  the  American  Union; 
admitted  in  1845;  seceded  Feb.  1,  1861;  and  read- 
mitted in  1870.  Previous  to  its  admission  to  the 
Union,  Te.xas  was  an  independent  republic  (1836-45). 

Samuel  Isaacs  removed  from  the  United  States  to 
Te.xas  in  1821,  with  Austin’s  first  colonists.  For 
serving  in  the  army  of  the  Hepublicof  Te.xas  he  was 
given  320  acres  of  land.  When  Abraham  Cohen 
Labatt  visited  Texas  in  1831,  be  found 
Early  at  Velasco  Jacob  Henry  and  Jacob 
Settlement  Lyons,  of  England  and  Charleston, 
and  S.  C.,  respectively,  engaged  in  mer- 
Mexican  cantile  pursuits.  Jacob  Henry’s  will 
War.  provided  for  the  building  of  a hospi- 
tal at  Velasco.  Nacogdoches  seems  to 
iiave  been  the  center  of  immigration.  Prominent 
settlers  (1832-40)  were  Adolphus  Sterne,  xvho  partici- 
pateil  in  the  Fredonian  war,  subsequently  acting  as 
alcalde  and  official  interpreter;  Dr.  Joseph  Hertz 
and  bis  brother  Hyman,  Simon  Schloss,  Albert 
Emanuel,  Sam.  Maas  (who  married  a sister  of  Offen- 
bach, the  composer),  and  Simon  Weiss.  They  xvere 
pioneers  in  mercantile  enterprises,  and  served  the 
government  in  civil  and  military  capacities.  Simon 
and  Jacob  Mussina  settled  in  Galveston  (1836),  the 
former  editing  a paper  and  practising  law.  Edward 
J.  Johnson,  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  killed  while 
fighting  under  Fannin  at  Goliad  (1836),  xvhere  three 
I other  Jews  also  fought — Benjamin  H.  IMordecai 
I (killed  by  Indians  in  1840),  JI.  K.  IMoses,  and  Her- 
I man  Ehrchberg.  Notable  services  were  rendered  to 
Te.xas  by  Levi  Charles  Harby  (sometimes  known  as 
LevilMyers  II.xkby),  Isadore  Dyeu,  and  Leon  Dyeu. 
i Michael  Seeligson  settled  in  Galveston  in  1836;  he 
! xvas  alderman  of  the  city  in  1840  and  1848,  mayor 
in  1853,  and  worked  untiringly  for  the  annexation 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
Henry  Seeligson,  his  son,  went  to  Galveston  from 
1 Michigan  in  1839,  held  several  military  appoint- 
ments, and  fought  in  three  xvars,  in  one  of  which 
he  was  highly  complimented  by  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor.  Prominent  in  the  early  wars,  from  San 
Jacinto  (1835)  to  the  war  with  Mexico  (1846),  were; 
Eugene  Joseph  Chimene,Kohn  (Texas  spy-company), 
Henry  Wiener,  iSIo.ses  Albert  Levy  (surgeon-general 
in  Sam.  Houston’s  army  iu  the  Texas-Me.xicau  war; 
was  present  at  the  storming  of  the  Alamo,  Dec.  5, 
1835),  A.  Wolf  (killed  in  the  Alamo,  1836;  his  name 
is  inscribed  on  the  Alamo  monument  at  Austin),  Dr. 
Isaac  Lyons  of  Charleston  (surgeon-genei'al,  1836), 
and  D.  1.  Kokernot.  Michael  de  Young,  a French 
.lew,  settled  in  San  Augustine  in  1840,  and  furnished 
the  necessary  equipment  to  volunteers  during  the 
xvarwith  INIexico.  Three  years  earlier  Edward  S. 
Solomon  settled  in  the  same  town.  Many  acres  of 
land  in  Te.xas,  now  under  cultivation,  were  origi- 
nally allotted  to  David  DIoscs  and  Michael  de  Young 
for  services  rendered  to  the  republic. 

Jacob  de  Cordova  (b.  Siranish  Town,  Jamaica, 
1808;  d.  Texas,  1868)  removed  to  Galveston  from 


New  Orleans  in  1837,  and  became  an  e.xi)ert  in  real 
estate;  “De  Cordova’s  Land  Agency”  was  known 
throughout  the  states.  Upon  a visit 
Jacob  de  to  .lamaica  in  1833  he  founded  the 
Cordova.  “Daily  Gleaner.”  In  18.76  he  pub- 
lished at  Austin  “The  Te.xas  Emi- 
grant’s and  Traveler’s  Giddc-Book,”  and  later 
“Texas,  Her  Resources  and  Her  Public  Iticn  ” (Phil- 
adelphia, 18.58).  De  Cordova  introduced  the  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  into  Texas.  In  1847  he  represented 
Harris  county  iu  the  Te.xas  legislature,  and  in  1849 
he  laid  out  the  city  of  Waco.  During  18.56-58  he 
lectured  on  the  resources  of  Texas  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  in  England.  In  1848  his 
brother  Phiuehas  (b.  Philadelphia,  1819;  d.  1903) 
joined  him  in  the  establishment  of  the  “Te.xas 
Herald,”  a foi'tnightly.  Phinehas  subsequently  ed- 
ited iu  Austin  the  “South-Western  American,”  a 
weekly  (1849-52),  xvhich  successfull}’  advocated  the 
loaning  of  the  school-fund  and  the  donating  of  a 
Iiortion  of  the  public  lands  to  aid  the  building  of 
railroads. 

Emigration  to  Texas  found  an  active  advocate  in 
Henry  Castro  (b.  France,  1786;  d.  Mexico,  1861). 
In  1842  Castro  entered  into  a contract  with  Sam. 
Houston,  President  of  the  Reimblic  of  Texas,  to  set- 
tle a colony  west  of  the  jMedina,  and  Houston  ap- 
pointed him  consvd-gencral  in  France  for  Te.xas. 
Between  1843  and  1846  Castro  sent  to  Te.xas  5.000 
emigrants  from  the  Rhenish  provinces — the  first  or- 
ganized emigration  to  Texas  from  a foreign  country  ; 
considering  the  unsettled  state  of  the  conntr}’,  it  was 
a masterly  undertaking.  These  emigrants  settled 
in  the  towns  of  Castroville  and  Quihi  (1845),  Van- 
denburg(lH46),  and  D'llanis(1847).  Castro  county, 
in  northwest  Te.xas,  was  named  in  honor  of  this  in- 
trepid  Jew,  who  saidt  §150,000  of  his  personal  estate 
in  the  venture.  Castro  published  pamphlets  and 
maps  in  French  and  German  to  facilitate  his  emigra- 
tion scheme. 

The  Jewish  settlers  in  each  district  began  com- 
munal life  by  establi.shing  first  a cemetery  and  then 
a synagogue.  A cemetery  was  established  in  Hous- 
ton in  1844,  and  a synagogue  in  1854;  in  Galveston, 
1852  and  1868  respectively  ; in  San  Antonio,  18.54  and 
1872;  in  Austin,  1866  and  1876;  in  Waco,  1869  and 
1881;  in  Dallas,  1872  and  1874. 

German  immigi'ation  from  the  fifties  to  the  seven- 
ties was  followed  by  Russian  immigration  from  the 
eighties  to  the  present  time  (1905);  during  the  latter 
period  Orthodox  S3'nagogues  have  been  erected  in  all 
the  foregoing  cities.  Synagogues,  cemeteries,  and 
communallj"  active  congregations  exist  in  the  follow- 
ing towns;  Beaumont  (sj'nagogue  erected  1895), 
Brenham  (189.5),  Corsicaua(1898),  El  Paso(1898),  Fort 
Worth  (Orthodox,  1892;  Reform,  1904),  Gainesville 
(1882),  Hempstead  (1897),  Jlarshall 

Syna-  (1886),  Palestine  (1900),  Texaikaua 

gogues.  (1900),  Tj'ler  (1889),  Victoria  (1894). 

There  are  cemeteries  in  Bonham, 

Brownsville,  Bryan,  Calvert,  Cleburne,  Columbus, 

Corpus  Christi,  Denison.  Ennis,  Greenville,  Halletts- 
ville,  Henderson,  Jefferson,  Laredo,  Lufkin,  Luling, 
IMarlin,  Mexia,  Mineola,  Nacogdoches,  Navasota, 
Orange,  Wharton.  In  these  towns  services  are  held 
on  Rosh  ha-Shauah  and  Yom  Kippur,  and  religious 
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schools  have  b.een  organized  in  most  of  them,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  Jeannette  Miriam  Goldberg. 
Hebrew  benevolent  associations,  ladles’  auxiliary 
and  general  social  societies,  and  branches  of  national 
and  international  Jewish  organizations  are  wide- 
spread; a few  Zionists  are  found  in  the  larger 
cities. 

The  following  towns  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  have  from  two  to  ten  Jewish 
families  each;  Abilene,  Alto,  Alvarado,  Amarillo, 
Aquilla,  Beeville,  Bellville,  Bremond,  Caldwell, 
Clarksville,  Columbia,  Crockett,  Decatur,  Del  Rio, 
Denton,  Eagle  Lake,  Eagle  Pass,  Elgin,  Farmers- 
ville,  Giddings,  Gonzales,  Groesbeck,  Ilearne,  Hills- 
boro, Honey  Grove,  Jacksonville,  Kaufman,  Ken- 
nedy, Kyle,  Lagrange,  Llano,  Lockhart,  Longview, 
McDade,  McKinney,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mount  Ver- 
non, Paris,  Pittsburg,  Richmond,  Rio  Grande  City, 
Rockdale,  Rusk,  San  Angelo,  San  Diego,  Schulcn- 
burg,  Sealy,  Seguin,  8herman,  Skidmore,  Sulphur 
Springs,  Taylor,  Temple,  Terrell,  Uvalde,  Waelder, 
Waxahachie,  Weatherford,  Weimar,  Wichita  Falls, 
Willis,  Wills’  Point,  and  Yoakum. 

In  the  early  days,  before  thei'c  was  any  Jewish 
communal  life,  intermarriage  between  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  was  not  uncommon;  but  to-day  throughout 
the  state,  although  Jew  and  Gentile  mingle  freely, 
intermarriage  does  not  obtain  to  any  appreciable 
degree. 

During  the  Civil  war  103  Texas  Jews  served  in 
the  contending  armies  (Simon  Wolf,  '‘The  Jew  as 
Patriot,  Soldier,  and  Citizen,”  p.  424),  and  the  de- 
fense of  Galveston  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  name  of  Capt.  L.  C.  Harby  (ib.  pp.  72  et  seq., 
116).  The  number  of  Texas  Jews  serving  with  the 
American  forces  in  the  Spanish-Ainerican  war  (1898) 
was:  regular  officers  and  enlisted  men,  67  (state 
volunteers);  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
25.  Benjamin  Frenkel  was  surgeon 
Texas  Jews  on  the  U.  S.  S.  “Hornet,”  and  subse- 

in  Army  (piently  served  at  the  naval  station 
and  Navy,  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  Adjutant- 
General  Openheimer,  Texas  State 
Militia,  served  as  colonel  of  the  Second  Volunteer 
Infantry  and  major-general  of  the  Texas  Volunteer 
Guard  (“Am.  Jewish  Year  Book,”  1900-1,  pp.  535 
et  seq.).  Colonel  Openheimer  is  a member  of  the 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tise, appointed  by  the  secretary  of  war  March  11, 
1893. 

Jews  are  found  in  both  houses  of  the  Texas  legis- 
lature; Jewish  physicians  and  lawyers  are  to  be  met 
with  in  all  the  larger  towns;  and  the  state’s  second 
assistant  attorney-general,  Isaac  Lovenberg,  is  a 
Jew,  as  was  Leo  N.  Levi  (b.  Victoria,  Texas,  1856; 
d.  New  York  city,  1904). 

In  C.  W.  Raines’s  “A  Bibliography  of  Texas” 
(Austin,  1896)  mention  is  made  of  the  following 
publications  of  interest  to  Jews:  George  M.  Walton, 
“The  Jews,  Their  Origin,  History,  and  Final  Des- 
tiny ” (xiustin,  1895);  J.  E.  McAshen,  “The  Jews,” in 
the  “Texas  Quarterly”;  Major  B.  Rush  Plumley, 
“Poems  for  Rosh  Hashono”  (Galveston,  1876-78). 
Dlrs.  Leah  Cohen  Harby  is  the  author  of  the  “Flag- 
Song  of  Texas.” 

A considerable  number  of  local  and  national 


Jewish  and  non-sectarian  institutions  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  Texas  Jews;  in  this  way  the  names 
of  Rosanna  Osterman,  Isadore  Dyer,  Mrs.  Tennie  H. 
Northman,  Moritz  Kopperl,  and  Isabella  Kopperl 
have  become  well  known. 

Texas  has  a total  population  of  3,048,710,  of 
whom  about  17,500  are  Jews.  The  Jewisii  popula- 
tion is  increasing  as  a consequence  of  direct  immi- 
gration from  Europe  through  the  port  of  Galveston. 
See  America  ; Dallas  ; Galveston  ; Houston  ; San 
Antonio. 

Bibliography:  Henry  Cohen,  Settlement  of  the  Jews  in 

Tc.ras;  idem.  The  Jews  in  Texas-,  Henru  Castro.  Pioneer 

and  Colonist,  in  Puhl.  A.m.  Jew.  Hi-st.  Soc.  Nos,  it,  4,  .5; 

Simon  Wolf,  The  Jew  as  Patriot,  Soldier,  and  Citizen. 

A.  H,  C. 

TEXEIRA.  See  Teixeira. 

THANKSGIVING.  See  Benedictions. 

THEBEN,  KOPPEL  (JACOB  BEN  ABRA- 
HAM MANDL) : President  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Presburg;  died  at  Prague  Aug.  26,  1799. 
As  “shetadlan”  of  the  Hungarian  Jews  he  gained 
distinction;  and  under  Joseph  11. , Leopold  IL,  and 
Francis  I.  he  labored  indefatigably  in  behalf  of  his 
coreligionists,  striving  to  protect  them  from  harsh 
regulations.  On  DIarch  31,  1783,  Joseph  IL  issued 
the  proclamation  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
culture  of  the  Hungarian  Jews  and  the  beginning 
of  a happier  era.  One  of  its  provisions,  however, 
was  that  the  Jews  should  not  wear  beards;  but 
Theben  obtained  the  revocation  of  this  clause. 
When  Joseph  II.  compelled  the  Hungarian  Jews  to 
perform  military  service,  Theben  sought,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  have  this  ordinance  also  revoked. 
In  these  undertakings  his  associate  was  Naphtali 
ben  Isaac  Judah  Rosenthal,  a wealthy  citizen  of 
Moor,  and  in  his  youth  a friend  of  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn. 

In  1791,  when  Leopold  IL  was  crowned  at  Pres- 
burg, the  Hungarian  Jews,  led  by  Theben,  arranged 
an  enthusiastic  celebration,  during  which  Theben 
urged  the  king  not  to  require  the  Jews  to  serve  any 
longer  as  soldiers.  On  this  occasion  the  king  pre- 
sented Theben  with  a gold  medal.  In  the  same 
year  Theben  strove  to  free  certain  Jews  who  had 
been  imprisoned  and  tortured  in  Per  on  account  of 
a blood  accusation.  Indeed,  there  was  scarcely 
any  important  matter  connected  with  the  Jews 
in  which  the  Theben  communit)^  did  not  take  an 
active  part. 

“Theben”  (Hungarian,  “Deveny”)is  the  name 
of  a place  near  Presburg,  whence  Theben’s  ances- 
tors probably  came. 

Bibliography  : Ignatz  Reich,  Beth-El,  2d  ed.,  ii.  363-381 ; 

Joshua  Levinsohn,  Rahhi  Ya'akoli  Koppcl  Theben,  W'arsaw, 

1899. 

E.  c.  A.  Bu. 

THEBES:  Ancient  and  famous  city  of  Greece; 
capital  of  Bmotia.  Although  there  is  no  documen- 
tary evidence  of  the  presence  of  Jews  at  Thebes  in 
antiquity,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the}"  resided 
there,  since  their  coreligionists  had  lived  from  a 
very  early  period  throughout  Greece,  including  the 
neigliboring  cities  of  Athens  and  Corinth,  while 
in  the  letter  of  Agrippa  to  the  emperor  Cains,  Boeo- 
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tin  is  described  as  inhabited  by  Jews  (Pliilo,  “Lega- 
tio  ad  Caiuiii,”  § 3(5).  At  the  time  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade a certain  Tobias  of  Tliebes  is  described  as  bring- 
ing ^Messianic  propliecies  from  Salonica  to  Cairo 
(•‘J.  Q.  K.  ” X.  148),  and  in  Al-Harizi’s  “Tahke- 
j moni  ” (ed.  Lagarde,  p.  !);J)  mention  is  made  of  one 
I ^lichael  ben  Caleb  of  Thebes.  Abraham  Zutra  (or 
Znta)  of  Thebes,  moreover,  was  the  author  of  a 
i commentary  on  the  Sifra  (Zunz,  in  Aslier’s  ed.  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudela’s  “Itinerary,”  ii.  36;  Michael, 

' “ Or  ha-Hayyim,”  No.  86) ; for  the  study  of  the  Mid- 
' rashim  was  cultivated  in  Thebes  as  well  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Byzantine  empire. 

These  scanty  data  are  insuflicient  to  determine  the 
I size  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Thebes,  the  earli- 
1 est  specific  information  in  relation  to  which  is  de- 
I rivcil  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (ed.  Grtinhut,  i.  15), 
who  describes  the  city  as  a large  one  with  more  than 
2,000  .lewish  families,  including  the  most  skilfvd 
manufacturers  of  silk  and  puri)le  in  all  Greece. 
Among  them  were  many  students  of  the  Mislinah 
and  of  the  Talmud  ; and  they  belonged  to  the  fore- 
most scholars  of  their  age.  At  the  head  of  the  com- 
munity stood  II.  Aaron  Kuti,  his  brother  il.  Moses, 
B.  Elijah  Tortono,  and  II.  Joktan ; and  their  e(iuals 
were  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Greek  dominions 
except  Constantinople.  Of  the  large  and  prominent 
community  of  Thebes  no  further  data  exist. 

E.  c.  S.  Kn. 

THEFT  (n3JJ)  AND  STOLEN  GOODS.— 
The  Moral  Aspect:  To  steal  is  to  break  one  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  “Thou  shalt  not  steal”; 
and  it  is  immaterial  whether  one  steals  from  an 
Israelite  or  from  an  idolatrous  Gentile,  from  an 
adult  or  from  a child.  The  value  of  a perutah  was 
regarded  as  the  minimum  value  the  theft  of  which 
constituted  a complete  transgression.  But  it  is  for- 
bidden to  steal  an}'thing,  even  as  a joke,  or  with 
the  intention  of  returning  it  or  of  paj'ing  for  it;  for 
by  acting  thus  a person  learns  to  steal  in  earnest  (B. 
M.  61b;  Sanh.  57a). 

It  is  forbidden  to  buy  a stolen  article ; indeed,  it 
is  a great  sin ; for  thereby  the  hand  of  transgressors 
is  strengthened,  and  the  thief  is  led  to  steal  more. 
If  there  were  none  to  buy,  there  would  be  none  to 
steal ; whence  the  Scripture,  “ Whoso 

Receiver  is  partner  with  a thief  hateth  his  own 
Worse  than  soul”  (Prov.  xxix.  24). 

Thief.  And  one  should  not  bny  from  men 
whose  emplo3'ment  Indicates  that  the 
articles  offered  by  them  belong  to  their  employers.  In 
the  Talmud  this  law  is  applied  mainly  to  herdsmen. 
Wool  or  kids  should  not  be  bought  from  them ; 
milk  and  cheese  only  in  the  wilderness,  not  in  the 
settled  country.  However,  one  may  bu\'  four  sheep 
or  four  fleeces  from  the  shepherd  of  a small  flock, 
and  five  from  the  shepherd  of  a large  one,  there 
being  no  presumption  against  these  being  his  own. 
Nor  should  grain  or  fruits  or  wood  be  bought  from 
those  charged  with  watching  such  articles,  unless  the 
sellers  offer  their  wares  in  public,  with  the  ba.skets 
and  scales  before  them;  and  garden  stuff  should 
be  purchased  onlv  at  the  front  gate  of  the  gar- 
den, not  at  the  back  gate.  It  is,  however,  allowable 
to  buy  produce  from  a tenant  on  shares.  Goods 


should  not  be  bought  from  housewives,  from  serv- 
ants, or  from  children,  exccjit  those  articles  which 
such  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner.  Nor  should  remnants  be 
bought  from  an  artisan  working  up  for  his  custom- 
ers materials  which  by  the  custom  of  the  country 
do  not  belong  to  him;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  forbidden 
to  buy  from  a person  who  says  “ Hide  it  ” (B.  K. 
118b). 


Criminal  and  Civil  Liability:  There  is  this 
distinction  between  theft  and  robbery;  the  thief 
takes  the  propertj'  of  another  secretly’  and  without 
his  knowledge,  while  he  who  takes  openlj'  by  force 
is  not  a thief,  but  a robber.  One  is  not  punished  as 
a thief  for  stealing  either  slaves,  or  documents  having 
no  intrinsic  value.  On  the  principle  that  where  the 
Torah  prescribes  another  penalty  for  a forbidden 
act  stripes  are  not  inflicted,  the  only  punishment  for 
theft  is  double  restoration,  and  for  stealing  an  ox  or 
sheep,  and  selling  or  slaughtering  it.  fourfold  and 
fivefold  compensation  (Ex.  xxi.  37, 
Punish-  xxii.  3);  and  on  the  strength  of  the 

ment  words  {ib.  xxii.  8)  “he  shall  paj' 

Double  double  to  his  neighbor  ” it  is  held  that 
Restitu-  he  who  steals  either  from  a Gentile  or 
tion.  from  the  Sanctuary  is  held  onl}'  for 
single  compensation:  in  other  words, 
he  is  not  punished  at  all.  No  compensation  maj'  be 
recovered  from  infants — not  even  simple  restitution 
if  the  stolen  article  has  been  consumed  — nor  from 
a slave,  as  he  has  no  property;  but  should  the 
latter  be  manumitted,  he  is  then  liable  for  double 
compensation.  It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the  court, 
when  a boy  is  caught  stealing,  to  cause  a moderate 
whipping  to  be  administered  to  him,  and  to  a slave 
a sound  whipping,  so  as  to  check  the  stealing  habit. 
The  master  is  not  liable  for  what  his  slave  steals  any 
more  than  for  damage  arising  from  the  latter’s  negli- 
gence. 

The  verse  cpioted  above  refers  to  the  depositary 
who  steals  deposited  goods.  It  orders  double  com- 
pen.sation  only  from  him  whom  the  judges  con- 
demn. Hence  this  penalty  can  not  be  imposed 
where  the  thief  confesses;  and  opinions  in  the  Tal- 
mud go  so  far  as  to  relieve  him,  if  he  confesses  to 
the  court,  of  all  but  simple  restitution,  even  though 
witnesses  appear  against  him  immediatcl}"  there- 
after. Nor  can  he  in  any  case  be  sold  for  a Hebrew 
servant  in  satisfaction  of  more  than  simple  restitution 
(Kid.  18a,  expounding  Ex.  xxii.  2).  lie  who  steals 
a thing  from  a thief  before  the  owner  has  given  up 
the  hope  of  rccoveiy,  and  before  the  thing  has  been 
changed  in  substance,  is  not  liable  to  the  penalty, 
either  to  the  first  thief  or  to  the  owner.  To  make  him 
liable  for  double  compensation  there  must  be  such  a 
taking  of  possession  by  the  thief  as  would  in  a sale 
give  “kinyan  ” (see  Ai.iexation  and  Acqvisition)  ; 
hence  pulling  the  article  or  beast  as  long  as  it  is 
within  the  owner’s  premises,  even  with  deliver}’  to 
a third  person,  is  not  sufficient ; but  lifting  it,  which 
always  gives  kinyan,  completes  the  theft  (B.  K. 
vii.  6). 

The  fourfold  restitution  for  an  ox  which  the  thief 
has  sold  or  slaughtered  and  the  fivefold  restitution 
for  a sheep  or  goat  so  disposed  of  aie  thus  treated  in 
the  Mishnah  {ib.  vii.  2): 
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“ He  who  has  stolen,  as  proved  by  two  witnesses,  and  has  slanRh- 
tered,  as  proved  by  these  or  hy  two  others,  must  pay  fourfold 
or  flvefold ; he  who  has  stolen  and  sold  on  the 

Fourfold  Sabbath,  stolen  and  sold  for  Idol-worship,  stolen 

and  Fivefold  and  slaughtered  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
Restitution,  stolen  his  father's  beast  and  slaughtered  or  sold 
and  whose  father  then  dies,  or  stolen  and 
slaughtered  and  has  then  consecrated,  pays  fourfold  and  flve- 
fold : he  who  has  stolen  and  slaughtered  tor  use  as  a medicine 
or  as  food  for  dogs,  or  has  slaughtered  atid  the  carcass  proves  to 
be  unsound  [“teretah”],  or  has  slaughtered  common  food 
within  the  Temple  yard,  pays  fourfold  or  flvefold.” 

Tlic  validity  of  tlie  last  two  provisions  is  disputed. 
After  another  section  dealing  with  tlie  liability  of 
plotting  witnesses  (.see  Ai.ini)  who  have  testified 
against  the  suiiposcd  thief  {ib.  vii.  4),  the  Mishnah 
proceeds : 

“ He  who,  according  to  two  witnesses,  has  stolen  and,  ac- 
cording to  one  witness  or  his  own  admission,  has  slaughtered 
or  sold  pays  twofold  restitution,  hut  not  fourfold  or  flvefold  ; 
he  who  has  stolen  or  slaughtered  on  the  Sabbath,  or  for  the  pur- 
poses of  idol-worship,  or  has  stolen  from  his  father  and,  his 
father  having  died,  has  sold  and  slaughtered  thereafter,  or 
has  sold  and  consecrated  and  thereafter  sold  or  slaughtered, 
pays  double,  but  not  fourfold  or  flvefold  [with  a disputed  dis- 
tinction, fh.  vii.  5].  He  who  has  sold  all  but  a one-hundredth 
part  thereof  [which  refers  to  other  than  horns  or  fleece]  or  has 
sold  an  article  in  which  he  himself  has  a joint  interest,  or  has 
slaughtered  in  an  unlawful  manner,  pays  twofold,  but  not  four- 
fold or  flvefold.  He  who  has  stolen  within  the  domain  of  the 
owner,  but  has  sold  or  slaughtered  outside  thereof,  pays  fourfold 
or  flvefold ; but  if  he  has  stolen  and  sold  or  slaughtered  all 
within  the  owner’s  dominion  he  is  free.” 

The  depositary  who,  when  he  has  converted  goods 
to  his  own  use,  claims  that  they  are  lost,  is  deemed 
a thief  (Ex,  xxii.  8) ; and  if  the  deposit  is  an  ox  or  a 
lamb,  which  he  has  sold  or  slaughtered,  he  is  liable 
to  fourfold  or  fivefold  restitution  (B.  K.  106a). 

In  the  haraita  under  these  sections  there  are  a 
number  of  other  distinctions,  especially  as  to  the 
conditions  and  value  of  a stolen  beast  at  the  time  of 
the  theft  and  the  time  of  the  trial.  The  restitution, 
beyond  the  simple  return  of  the  stolen  thing,  is  in 
all  cases  to  be  made  in  money,  not  in  kind. 

It  happens  sometimes  that,  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
grace, a thief  voluntarilyrestoresastolenarticle  with- 
out acquainting  the  owner  of  the  restitution.  In 
such  a case,  if  he  puts  it  back  in  its  place  and  it  is 
lost  or  stolen  before  the  owner  who  has  missed  it  has 
knowledge  of  its  return,  the  repentant  thief  is  liable 
for  the  loss  (ib.  118a,  where  some  nice  distinctions 
w’ill  he  found). 

The  Stolen  Article;  Title:  As  a general  prin- 
ciple, when  the  stolen  thing  is  given,  bartered,  or  sold 
to  a third  person,  or  when,  upon  the  death  of  the  thief, 
its  possession  passes  to  his  sons,  the  title  remains 
in  the  former  owner;  and  his  rights  are  more  fully 
enforced  as  regards  goods  stolen  than  those  taken 
hy  robbery  and  force.  However,  the  Talmud  speaks 
of  an  “ institution  of  the  market  ” {ib. 

Sale  115a),  according  to  which,  when  the 
in  Market  seller  of  the  stolen  goods  is  not  a no- 
Overt.  torious  thief,  the  owner  should  repay 
to  the  buyer  the  price — generally 
much  less  than  the  value  of  the  goods — which  the 
latter  has  paid  the  thief,  should  take  the  stolen  thing, 
and  should  then  go  to  law  with  the  thief  re- 
garding the  sum  paid.  This  institution  calls  to 
mind  the  sale  in  market  overt  under  the  common 
law  of  England.  But,  to  bring  the  institution  into 


play,  the  thief  must  have  sold  for  money ; it  does 
not  apply  where  he  has  paid  a debt  with  the  stolen 
thing;  but  it  does  apply  where  he  has  pawned  the 
thing  for  an  advance  of  money. 

It  would  seem  that  the  circumstances  mentioned 
above,  under  which  it  is  forbidden  to  bu}'  goods  be- 
cause the_y  are  presumably  stolen,  would  affect  not 
only  the  conscience  but  also  the  title  of  the  buyer; 
but  the  codes  do  not  say  so  explicitly,  referring 
only  to  purchase  from  a notorious  thief.  Certainly 
the  words  “ Hide  it”  are  an  indication  of  theft. 

If  the  stolen  thing  has  been  sold  after  the  owner 
has  lost  all  hope  of  recovery  (see  Bobbehy)  or  after 
it  has  lost  its  shape  and  name,  the  title  passes  to  the 
buyer.  It  is  remarked  that  where  the  stolen  articles 
are  (Hebrew)  books,  the  presumption  will  hardly 
ever  arise  that  the  owner  has  lost  all  hope  of  recov- 
erjq  inasmuch  as  the  thief  can  not  sell  them  to  Gen- 
tiles, but  only  to  Israelites. 

When  implements,  books,  or  other  articles  in  a 
house  are  not  kept  for  sale,  and  some  are  stolen,  and 
the  owner  finds  them  and  recognizes  them  as  his;  nr 
when  goods  are  kept  for  sale,  but  the  owner,  after  a 
theft,  recognizes  articles  that  were  kept  to  be  hired 
out,  then  the  owner  should  prove  hy  witnesses  that 
they  are  his,  and  the  buyer  should  swear  in  solemn 
form  what  he  has  paid  for  them.  On  repaj’ing  this 
amount  the  owner  should  recover  his  goods,  but  not 
otherwise;  for,  as  the  Mishnah  (ib.  x.  3)  says,  he 
might  have  sold  them  to  a third  person,  from  whom 
they  were  bought.  This  passage  in  the  IMishnah  is 
a basis  for  the  “institution  of  the  market”  found, 
as  above  cited,  in  the  Talmud. 

Biblioc.raphy  : 7?.  K.  ch.  vii.,  x.,  and  Talmud  thereon  ; Fad. 
Genehah  ; Shull.iah  'Aruk,  Hoshoi  Mishpat,  S§  248-258. 
w.  B.  L.  N.  I). 

THEOCRACY  (Greek,  QiaKparin)  : System  of 
state  organization  and  government  in  which  God  is 
recognized  as  the  ruler  in  whose  name  authority  is 
exercised  by  His  chosen  agents,  the  Priests  or  the 
Prophets.  The  word  in  its  technical  meaning  seems 
to  have  been  first  used  by  Josephus,  to  describe  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Jewish  government  as  devised 
under  divine  direction  by  Moses ; “ Our 
Derived  legislator  . . . ordained  our  govcni- 
from  ment  to  be  what,  by  a strained  expres- 
Josephus.  sion,  may  be  termed  a theocracy,  by 
ascribing  the  authority  and  the  power 
to  God”  (“Contra  Ap.”  ii.,  § 17). 

The  term  expresses  most  succinctly  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  historiographers,  and  more 
especially  that  of  the  books  which  are  written  from 
a priestly-Levitical  iioint  of  view  (e.g.,  Chronicles, 
the  Levitical  code  P).  Basic  to  the  notion  is  the 
relation  of  Israel  to  God  as  His  i)eculiar  people 
(comp.  Ex.  xix.  5),  which  therefore  is  to  constitute 
“a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  ” (ib.  xix. 
6).  By  redeeming  Israel  from  Egyptian  bondage 
God  has  accpiired  this  people  for  Himself  (ib.  xv. 
16).  The  wonderful  manifestations  of  divine  power 
at  the  Bed  Sea  proclaim  God  the  Bulcr  forever  (ib. 
XV.  18).  Moses  is  only  God’s  man,  hiinging  the 
people’s  concerns  before  Yiiwii  (ib.  xviii.  19),  and 
communicating  to  the  people  God’s  will.  Gideon 
rejects  the  proffered  crown  on  the  pica  that  God 
alone  should  rule  over  Israel  (Judges  viii.  32  et  seq.). 
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The  desire  of  the  people  for  a king  is  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  rejection  of  Yhwit  (I  Sam.  viii. 
7).  Even  after  the  kingdom  is  established  God  is 
said  to  go  before  the  king  (II  Sam.  v.  24).  There- 
fore. down  to  their  least  details  all  legal,  political, 

I and  social  provisions  are  essentially  religious,  as  the 
I direct  outflow  of  God’s  regal  and  supreme  will;  and 
^ the  Torah  as  God’s  word  is  the  ultimate  revelation 
I of  the  divine  King’s  commands,  and  the  basic  law 
I of  the  nation.  Even  the  retribution  meted  out  to 
I criminals  and  their  detection  are  the  immediate  con- 
■ cern  of  God  (Lev.  x.\.  3,  5-6,  xxiv.  12;  xx.  20;  Num. 

I V.  12  et  seq. ; Josh.  vii.  16). 

' The  visible  king — originally  not  known  and  rec- 
ognized in  Israel — is  seated  on  God’s  throne  (I  Chron. 

I xxix.  23;  comp.  tb.  xxviii.  5).  His  authority  is 
! derived  from  that  of  the  real  ruler, 

God:  hence  the  prophet’s  preroga- 
tive to  dethrone  even  the  king  (comp. 
S.XMUEi, ; see  I Sam.  xv.  26,  xvi.  1 et 
seq.;  I Kings  xi.  29,  xiv.  10,  xvi.  1 et 
seq.,  xxi.  21).  The  king  represents  be- 
fore the  people  the  retlectcd  majesty  of 
God  (Ps.  xlv.  7).  The  king’s  enemies 
are  God’s  enemies  (Ps.  ii.  1 et  seq.,  xxi.  10):  hence 
the  Jlessianic  visions  are  organically  interwoven  with 
the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  in  the  dynasty  of 
David  (sec  ^Messi.vh).  But  the  rerise  of  this  theo- 
cratic kingdom  in  Israel  will  coincide  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  God  as  the  rider  over  the 
whole  earth  (see  ‘Aeenu  ; Rosii  h.v-Shanah;  Siio- 
FAE). 


Relation 

Between 

Heavenly 

and 

Earthly 

Ruler. 


It  is  certain  that  in  antiquiD'  every  people  felt 
itself  to  be  under  the  direct  tutelage  and  govern- 
ment of  its  ancestral  god:  all  government  in  ancient 
days  was  theocratic ; and  the  conception  that  Israel 
is  bound  to  be  loyal  to  Yiiwii  is  not  exceptional.  In 
th'e  stories  relating  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  Saul’s  fam- 
ily and  the  choice  of  David,  later  antipathies  and 
sympathies  of  the  prophetic  party  come  to  light 
(see  Samuel;  Saul).  The  theocratic  idea,  in  the 
sense  that  it  postulates  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Torah  with  theetfectof  making  Israel  a holy  nation, 
is  the  final  development  of  the  Levitical-sacerdotal 
jirogram  culminating  in  P,  and  carried  out  under 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  leading  at  the  same  time  to  the 
recasting  of  antecedent  history  along  the  lines  of  this 
sacerdotal  program  (see  Ciieonicles). 

An  original  theocratic  republicanism  of  Isracd 
can  not  be  admitted.  The  tribal  organization  of 
Israel  was  none  other  than  that  obtaining  among  its 
cognates.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  royal  au- 
thority (Dent.  xvii.  14-20)  by  the  Deuteronomist 
reflect  on  the  practises  prevailing  at  court,  as  the 
strictures  placed  on  the  lips  of  Samuel  (I  Sam.  viii. 
6 et  seq.)  describe  actual  conditions  that  prevailed  in 
pre-Deuteronomic  times  and  that  were,  of  course, 
condemned  by  the  Prophets.  Tlie  hereditarv  king- 
dom was  probably  an  adopted  foreign  (Canaanitisli) 
institution;  the  Israelitish  tribes,  jealous  of  their  in- 
dependence, being  ruled  by  elders  (sheiks)  or  judges, 
possibly  1)3'  elective  monarchs.  But  even  these 
sheiks  were  only  in  so  far  agents  of  theocrac}'  as  the 
“oracles”  of  the  tribal  deit}'  Avere  consulted  and 
obeA’ed.  The  dominance  of  the  Law  is  as  clearl}- 
recognized  in  Islam  as  it  ever  was  in  post-exilic 


Judaism.  In  fact,  Islam  is  even  to-day  a theocrac3' 
(comp.  Juynboll,  “ Handleiding  der  Mohamme- 
daansch  Weten.schap,”  Leyden,  1903). 

K.  E.  G.  H. 

THEODOR,  JULIUS  (JUDAH)  : German 
rabbi;  born  Dec.  28,  1849,  at  Schmalleningken, 
East  Prussia.  He  studied  philosojih}'  and  Orientalia 
at  the  University  of  Bre.slau  and  rabbinica  at  the 
Jewish  theological  seminary  in  the  same  cit}-.  After 
receiving  fiom  Breslau  his  diploma  as  rabbi  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Konigsberg  (1876),  he 
became  second  rabbi  and  teacher  at  the  religious 
school  at  Bromberg.  In  1885  he  was  called  as  rabbi 
to  Berent;  and  since  1888  he  has  occupied  the  rab- 
binate of  Bojanowo,  Posen.  In  1890  he  visiteii 
London,  Oxford,  and  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  midrasliic  manuscripts  in  the  libraries 
of  those  cities. 

Theodor  is  the  author  of:  “Zur  Composition  diT 
Agadischen  Homilicn,” in  “ jVIonatsschrift,”  1879-80; 
“ Die  Midraschim  zum  Pentateuch  und  der  Drci- 
jahrige  Paliistinische  Cyclus,”  ib.  1885-87;  “Der 
Midrasch  Bereschit  Rabba,”  ib.  1893-95;  and  “Bere- 
schit  Rabba  mit  Kritischem  Apparate  und  Kom- 
mentare,”  parts  i.  and  ii.,  Berlin,  1903,  1904. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

THEODORA  : Queen  of  Bulgaria  from  1335  to 
1355;  born  at  Tirnova  la  Grande,  capital  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  of  a family  of  Byzantine 
Jews,  from  whom  she  received  the  Greek  name  of 
Theodora,  although  she  was  called  also  Sarah  and 
was  termed  “ the  beautiful  Jervess.  ” She  xvas  chosen 
on  one  occasion  to  present  a petition  to  Ivan  Alex- 
ander, Czar  of  Bulgaria,  and  that  monarch,  though 
he  had  had  two  wives  and  was  the  father  of  three 
children,  became  infatuated  with  her  and  married 
her  after  she  had  accepted  Christianity  of  her 
own  accord.  He  became  by  her  the  parent  of  three 
children:  two  sons,  named  Assen  and  Ivan  Chich- 
man,  and  a daughter,  called  Tamar  or  Mara  (but  see 
Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  426a,  s.r.  Bulgaria). 

According  to  Christo  ,1.  Poppof,  an  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  Bulgaria,  the  Jews  of  Tirnova,  taking- 
advantage  of  the  tact  that  one  of  their  number 
sat  on  the  throne,  and  presuming  on  the  queen’s 
favor,  set  no  limits  to  their  insolence,  profaning  the 
icons,  the  churches,  even  the  eucharist  itself,  and 
blaspheming  all  that  is  most  sacred  to  Christianity  ; 
so  that  their  evil  deeds  encouraged  heretics  and 
fomented  popular  disturbances. 

By  the  advice  of  the  patriarch  Theodore,  Ivan 
Alexander  called  a national  council  in  1352,  which 
was  attended  by  all  the  prelates  of  thecountr}' ; and 
in  the  presence  of  the  czar  himself  and  of  Queen 
Theodora  and  her  children  a solemn  anathema  ivas 
pronounced  against  all  heretics  and  Jews,  and  their 
expulsion  from  the  country  was  decreed.  Owing  to 
the.  entreaties  of  Theodora,  however,  three  Jews 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  blasphemy 
were  reprieved,  their  sentences  being  commuted  to 
other  punishments ; but  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
cree of  the  council,  the  communit}'  of  Tirnova, 
which  had  long  inhabited  a ghetto  at  the  foot  of  the 
citadel  of  Trapesitza,  was  dispersed,  and  Jeivs  never 
settled  again  in  that  city.  According  to  another  ac- 
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count  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  l.c.  p.  4261)),  they  emigrated 
to  Nicopolis  on  the  death  of  Ivan  Chichman. 

Tlieodora  hrought  lier  influence  to  bear  on  her 
husband  and  secured  the  throne  for  Ivan  Chichman, 
iier  own  son  by  liim,  leaving  for  iier  two  stepsons 
only  the  provinces  of  Widdiu  and  Dobrudja,  and 
tlius  exposing  herself  to  the  charge  of  the  Bulgarian 
historians  that  in  her  maternal  blindness  she  weak- 
ened the  kingdom.  Ivan  Chichman  was  defeated 
by  Sultan  JIurad  I.  about  1360;  and  Theodora  died 
some  years  later. 

Bibliography  : Voppot  Etvimii,  Dernier  Patriarchc  de  Tir- 
nova  et  de  rm7)c»’/f2fi,  Philippopolis,  1001 ; lievue  dcs  Eeales 
de  VAUiance  Irraelite  Univernelle,  July,  1!K)1.  A portrait 
of  Theodora  and  her  children  appears  in  Svornik  Narodni 
Umutvorenia,  Sofia,  1802. 

s.  M.  Fk. 

THEODORE  OF  MOPSUESTIA:  Christian 
bishop  and  Church  father;  born  and  educated  at 
Antioch;  died  at  Mopsuestia  about  429;  teacher  of 
Nestorius  and  Theodoret,  and  the  foremost  exegete 
of  the  school  of  Antioch,  which  was  represented 
also  by  Lucian,  Diodorus,  and  several  others.  In 
that  school  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  at  variance  with  the  allegor- 
ical hermeneutics  of  Ouigen,  had  become  the  rule; 
and  in  this,  the  only  rational  and  adecpiate  exegesis, 
no  one  in  antiquity  was  greater  than  Theodore,  who, 
therefore,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  modern  meth- 
ods of  interpretation. 

The  early  maturity  of  his  friend  Chrysostom  im- 
pressed Theodore  to  such  an  extent  that  he,  after  a 
crisis  in  his  life,  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  at  the  ago  of  twenty  published  his 
commentaiy  on  the  Psalms,  his  most 
Commen-  important  work  from  a Jewish  and  an 
tary  on  the  cxegetical  point  of  view.  As  a piiest 
Psalms,  in  Antioch  Theodore  sided  with  Dio- 
dorus and  with  Flavian,  likewise  a 
famous  exegete;  and  he  waged  an  active  warfare 
against  Allans,  Apollinarians,  and  other  heretics 
(Theodoret,  “Historia  Ecclesiastica,”  v.  39),  al- 
though there  is  no  mention  of  Jews  in  the  long  list 
of  those  whom  he  opjiosed.  The  fame  which  he 
acquired  secured  for  him  the  bishoiiric  of  JIopsu- 
estia,  which  he  retained  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
After  his  death  his  works,  like  those  of  Diodorus, 
were  declared  heretical  by  the  Fifth  Ecumenical 
Council  on  the  ground  that  he  had  interpreted  the 
Psalms  “in  Jewish  fa.shion.” 

None  of  the  Church  Fathers  equaled  Theodore 
cither  in  accurate  grammatical  and  historical  her- 
meneutics or  in  originality  of  view.  His  commen- 
taries are  free  from  rhetoric,  and  homiletics;  but 
this  very  fact  gives  them  value  in  the  eyes  of  mod- 
ern exegetes.  He  is,  moreover,  rigid  in  his  inter- 
pretations, since  he  systematically  avoids  symbol- 
isms and  allegories.  He  is  the  chief  authority,  the 
“interpreter”  par  excellence,  for  the  Syrian  Nesto- 
rians.  The  boldness  of  his  hermeneutics  is  astonish- 
ing; and  in  his  criticism  he  is  centuries  ahead  of 
his  time. 

Theodore  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  the 
titles  of  forty-one  volumes  by  him  being  mentioned 
by  As.semani ; and  to  these  works  must  be  added 
several  written  in  S3'riac  (Assemaui,  “Bibliotheca 
Orientalis  Clementino-Vaticana,  ” ii.  478).  His  chief 


works  of  Jewish  interest  are  his  commentaries  on 
the  Psalms,  on  Job,  on  Canticles,  and  on  the 
Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  as  well  as 

Works.  his  five  books  against  the  allegorists; 

the  latter  work,  now  lost,  probably 
contained  his  principles  of  exegesis. 

Although  Theodore  made  the  mistake,  which 
Jekome  alone  avoided,  of  interpreting  the  Septua- 
gint  instead  of  the  Hebrew,  he  knew  that  the  text 
of  the  former  was  sometimes  corrupt;  and  he  there- 
fore examined  it  critically,  having  recourse  to  the 
Syriac  version,  to  Aquila,  to  Theodotion,  and,  above 
all,  to  Symmachus  (Stade’s  “Zeitschrift,”  vi.  265). 
Diestel  alleges  that  Theodore  knew  neither  Syriac 
nor  Hebrew,  and  consequentlj'  lacked  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  necessary  for  exegesis,  but 
Baethgen  has  proved  that  his  commentaries  show 
a certain  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  curt  lapidaiy  Hebrew  style  which 
becomes  inconqireheusible  when  imitated  in  Greek. 
It  must  be  confessed,  nevertheless,  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  was  fault}',  and  that  he  relied  far 
too  much  on  the  text  of  the  Septuagint.  His  brother 
Polychronius,  who  was  an  adherent  of  the  .same 
school,  was  far  superior  to  him  in  knowledge  of 
Hebrew;  but  Theodore  was  the  more  important 
exegete. 

Theodore  interpreted  most  of  the  P.salms  histor- 
ically, holding,  however,  that  David’s  prophetic 
gifts  enabled  him  to  foretell  future  events  and  to 
identify  himself  with  them.  He  carried  the  idea  of 
prophecy  too  far,  however;  for  in  his 
Views  on  opinion  it  consisted  merely  in  the 
Prophecy,  ability  to  foretell  events,  embracing 
the  immediate  as  well  as  the  far  dis- 
tant future.  But,  though  he  refers  much  (in  the 
Psalms)  to  the  future,  he  confines  his  references  to 
Jewish  history,  alluding  but  seldom  to  Jesus,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable  since  his  was  the  period  of 
the  wildest  allegorical  and  typological  interpretation. 
He  considers  that  Jesus  is  referred  to  in  only  three 
of  the  Psalms,  namely,  viii.,  xlv.,  and  ex.,  to  which 
may  possibly  be  added,  on  the  ba.sis  of  other  indica- 
tions, Ixxxix.  and  cxviii. ; but  not  in  xxii.  nor  in 
Ixxii.,  which  at  most,  he  thought,  might  be  inter- 
preted typically  in  so  far  as  Solomon,  like  Jesus, 
was  a prince  of  peace.  For  seventeen  psalms  he 
offers  no  historical  explanation,  while  ho  holds 
that  references  to  David  and  his  time  occur  in  nine- 
teen, to  Jeremiah  in  one,  to  the  Assyrian  in  twenty- 
five,  to  the  Chaldean  in  sixty-seven,  and  to  the  Jlac- 
cabean  period  in  seventeen.  This  feature  of  his 
commentary  is  of  especial  importance  as  showing 
the  keenness  and  soundness  of  his  criticism.  Not 
less  noteworthy  is  the  courage  with  which  he  re- 
jects the  authenticity  of  the  superscriptions  to  the 
Psalms,  which,  he  declares,  were  added  by  ignorant 
scribblers  who  could  not  be  too  severely  censured. 

He  absolutely  denied,  moreover,  that  the  Old 
Testament  contained  any  references  to  the  Son  of 
God  or  to  the  Trinity,  while  any  interpretation  of 
Zech.  ix.  9,  10  as  applicable  to  Jesus  was,  in  his 
view,  evidence  of  extreme  ignorance,  since  this  pas- 
sage, like  Amos  ix.  10,  11  and  Micah  v.  2,  referred 
rather  to  Zerubbabcl.  The  Song  of  Solomon  he 
regarded  as  a secular  cpithalamium ; and  the  Book 
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of  Job  he  considered  a mixture  of  fact  and  fiction. 
It  was  a cardinal  maxim  of  Theodore’s  that  tlie  au- 
tliors  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  equally 
endowed  witli  the  mysterious  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(commentary  on  Nch.  i.  1). 

Three  degrees  of  insi^iration  were  recognized  by 
Tlieodore,  although  lie  gave  no  clear  definition  of 
them,  asserting,  for  example,  that  David  had  the 
gift  of  the  spirit  (on  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3,  ry 
Views  on  rov  TTVEii/jaro^  yet  regarding  him 

In-  in  all  other  respects  as  a prophet.  Ac- 
spiration.  cording  to  Theodore,  Solomon  had  the 
gift  of  wisdom  only,  not  that  of 
prophecy;  this  view  shows  the  influence  of  Jewish 
tradition,  which  accepted  a similar  gradation  as  exist- 
ing in  the  three  groups  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

Altliough  Baethgen  has  advanced  the  hypothesis 
that  Tlieodore’s  works  contain  other  traces  of  Tal- 
mudic tradition,  such  as  the  view  advocated  by  him 
i in  his  commentary  on  Ps.  Iv.  that  the  son  of  Simon, 
i and  not  the  son  of  Onias  HI.,  built  the  temple  at 
Leoxtofolis,  no  deductions  can  be  drawn  from 
such  meager  data.  In  his  theories  concerning  the 
superscriptions  in  the  Psalter  and  the  Jlaccabean 
portions  of  that  book,  Theodore  showed  himself 
a decided  opponent  of  tradition.  The  orthodox 
Church,  however,  could  not  endure  the  candor  of 
his  exegesis;  and  consequently  only  fragments  of 
bis  commentaries  have  survived,  namely,  of  that  on 
the  Psalms  (part  of  which  exists  in  a Syriac  version), 
of  that  on  the  Tw'clve  Minor  Prophets,  and  of  those 
on  various  books  of  the  New  Testament  (see  Baeth- 
gen’s  “Studies”  in  Stade’s  “ Zeitschrift,”  v.-vii.) 

BiBLior.R.\pnT  : Fabricius-Harles,  Bihliathecn  Grreca,  x.  34fi- 
362  (listof  the  works  of  Theodore);  Migne,  Patroloyin  Gntcn, 
Ixvi.  647-696  (incomplete  collection  of  the  tragments);  Corde- 
Tius,  Exprisltio  Patrum  Grcecornrn  in  P.sn/mo.s,  ii.,  Antwerp, 
1643-46  (the  catena  of  Theodore  on  the  Psalms);  Sietfert, 
Themioms  Mopsueatcmis  Veteris  Testamenti  Sohrie  Inler- 
pi'ctancU  Viiidex,  Konigsberg,  1837 ; Kritzsche,  Df  Tiieodnri 
Mopmesteni  Cnmmentariis  in  Pxainiox.  etc.,  Halle,  1836; 

! idem,  De  Vita  et  ScripHs  Tlieodorl  Mopxvcsteni,  1836; 

Water,  De  Thendoro  Prophetarum  Intcrprrte.  Amsterdam. 

' 1837;  Wegnern,  Theodori  Antiocheni  . . . Qnm  Suiicrxxuit 

Onniia,  i.,  Coininentarius  in  Dnndeciin  Prophet.  Miunrex, 
Berlin,  1834 ; L.  Diestel,  Gesch.  des  Alien  Testaments  in  der 
Alien  Kirche,  pp.  129-133,  Jena,  1869;  E.  Sachan,  Theodori 
1 Mopsucstinnl  Fragmenta  Siiriaca.  Leipsic,  1869;  I.  P.  de 
I Barjean,  L'Ecole  ExegHique  d'Antioche,  pp.  36-39,  Paris, 

\ 1898;  Harnaok,  DogniengeschirJite,  3d  ed.,  ii.  78;  Kihn, 

Theodorus  von  Mopsuestia  ttnd  Jvnilius  Africairns  als 
Exegeten,  ISSil;  Sinith-Wace,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bi- 
ography, iv.  934. 

1 T.  S.  Kll. 

THEODOSIA.  See  Kafka. 

THEODOTION  : One  of  the  Greek  translators 
of  the  Old  Testament  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  187,  s.r. 
Bible  Tbanslatioxs).  He  is  the  suitposed  author 
of  one  of  the  two  extant  Greek  versions  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  and  the  apocrj  phal  additions  thereto,  to 
a discussion  of  which  the  pre.sent  article  is  confined. 

! The  other  version  is  that  of  the  Septuagint.  In 
Church  use  the  latter  has  been  replaced  by  the 
former  so  effectively  that  only  one  manuscript  of 
the  Greek  Old  Testament  contains  the  Septuagint 
text,  viz.,  the  Codex  Chi.sisinus,  known 
Used  in  as  Codex  87(Holmcs  and  Parsons  MS. 
Daniel  for  88),  though  the  translation  of  the  Sev- 
Septuagint.  enty  underlies  the  Syriac  Hexaplar 
(see  Swete,  “The  Old  Testament  in 
Greek,”  iii.,  jip.  vi.,  xh. ; he  publishes  both  texts). 
“The  relation  of  the  two  extant  Greek  versions  of 


Daniel  is  a perplexing  problem  ” (Swete,  “Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,”  p.  46).  The 
preference  for  Theodotion  goes  back  to  a very  early 
period.  (Jrigen  gave  the  Septuagint  a place  in  his 
Hexapla,  but  an  examination  of  his  quotations 
proves  that  in  his  writings  he  almost  invariably 
cites  according  to  Theodotion.  Jerome  (in  his  ]iref- 
ace  to  Daniel)  records  the  fact  of  the  lejection  of  the 
Septuagint  version  in  Church  usage,  assigning  as  the 
reason  therefor  that  that  translation  is  very  fault}-. 
Earlier  Church  fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  for 
instance,  Imd  set  the  precedent;  and  in  Hennas  and 
in  Justin  clear  indications  are  found  of  the  extensive 
popularity  of  Theodotion’s  version  (Swete,  “Intro- 
duction,” p.  47;  Gwj-nn,  in  “Dictionary  of  Chris- 
tian Biography,”  .s.v.  “Theodotion,”  iv.  'J7  ct  mj.). 

Still  it  is  plain  that  Theodotion  did  not  translate 
Daniel  directly  from  the  Hebrew-Aramaic  (3Iaso- 
retic).  For  the  apocryphal  additions  no  Aramaic 
(or  Hebrew)  original  may  be  assumed.  Gastcr  (in 
“The  Unknown  Aramaic  Original  of  Theodotion’s 
Additions  to  Daniel,”  in  “Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.” 
1894,  xvi.)  proves  that  the  Aramaic  text  is  itself  an 
adaptation  fi’om  the  Greek  of  Theodotion,  not  its 
original  (see,  also,  Schlirer  in  Herzog-IIauck,  “Beal- 
Encyc.”  i.  639).  Nor  are  other  Aramaic-Hebrew 
accounts  of  the  Dragon  or  of  Susanna  (Neubauer, 
“The  Book  of  Tobit,”  1878,  p.  xci. ; Jellinek,  “B. 
H.”  vi.  126-128)  entitled  to  be  considered  as  orig- 
inals. The  original  language  of  the  additions  was 
Greek.  Theodotion’s  version  is  an  elaboration  of 
this  Greek  original ; and  his  translation  of  the  text 
of  Daniel  also  is  manifestly  a working  over  of  a 
previous  Greek  rendering. 

But  whether  this  Greek  version  which  underlies 
Theodotion’s  text  is  the  Sejituagint  as  contained  in 
the  Chigi  manuscript  or  another,  independent,  trans- 
lation, is  still  in  doubt.  Schlirer  (l.c.) 
Relation  to  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  Theodo- 
Chigi  tion  used  the  Septuagint  and  cori-ected 
Manuscript  it  and  suiiidied  its  deficiencies  by  com- 
of  Sep-  parisou  with  the  Masoretic  text,  while 
tuagint.  in  the  additions  he  recast  the  Septua- 
gint with  a free  hand.  Gwynn,  whose 
treatise  on  Theodotion  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography  ” presents  an  elaborate  investigation  of 
the  matter,  argues  for  the  view  that  two  pre-Christian 
versions  of  Daniel,  both  jiassingas  Septuagint  texts, 
were  current,  one  of  which  is  that  preserved  in  the 
Codex  Chisianus,  while  the  other  furnished  the  basis 
for  Theodotion’s  revision,  the  reviser  consulting 
where  possible  the  standard  Hebrciv  text. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  character  of  Theodotion’s 
■work,  a comparison  of  his  version  of  the  additions 
to  Daniel  with  that  of  the  Chigi  nianu.script  is  very 
helpful.  In  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children 
he  and  the  Septuagint  agree  in  the  main.  The 
prayer  of  Azarias  is  jilaced  after  Dan.  iii.  23.  In 
the  Septuagint  the  text  of  the  preceding  Biblical 
passages  is  somewhat  changed  in  order  to  establish 
a better  connection  for  the  insertion.  Theodotion 
omits  verse  22b,  ivhile  in  verse  23  the  simple  state- 
ment is  made  that  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego  (Septuagint  has  Azarias)  had  fallen  bound 
into  the  heated  furnace.  Verse  24  in  the  Septua- 
gint reads:  “In  the  folloiviug  manner  did  Ananias, 
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Azal  ias,  and  iMizael  pray  and  praise  the  Lord  wlien 
the  king  had  coniinaiuletl  that  they  should  be  cast 
into  the  furnace.”  Theodotion 's  rendering  is  as  fol- 
lows (verse  24) : “ And  they  went  about  in  the  midst 
of  the  lianies,  praising  God  and  blessing  the  Lord. 
Then  [verse  25]  Azarias  stepped  forth  and  prayed  ; he 
opened  his  mouth  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  and 
spake.”  Other  variants  consist  in  transpositions  of 
verses  (e.g.,  vei'ses  54  and  55  occur  in 

Variants  the  reverse  order  in  Theodotion),  the 

from  Sep-  omission  of  conjunctions,  the  substi- 

tuagint.  tution  of  the  singular  for  the  plural, 
and  of  the  definite  for  the  indefinite 
article,  and  the  dropping  of  parts  of  verses.  Analy- 
sis of  these  discrepancies  confirms  the  view  that 
Theodotion’s  text  presents  a recast  of  an  anterior 
Greek  version  which,  if  not  identical  with,  must  liave 
been  similar  to  the  one  now  extant  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint. 

The  history  of  Susanna  presents  wider  divergen- 
cies, the  Septuagint  being  briefer,  and  Theodotion’s 
text  exhibiting  the  character  of  an  elaboration.  The 
fact  is  clear  that  they  are  based  on  a common  tradi- 
tional story,  while  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether 
Theodotion’s  amplifications  presuppose  his  use  of 
the  extant  Septuagint  text.  The  possibility  that 
the  two  are  jiarallel  developments  of  an  antecedent 
written  account  is,  theoretically,  certainly  admissi- 
ble. A few  passages  may  illustrate  the  foregoing 
observations.  Verses  12  et  seq.  read  in  the  Sep- 
tuagiut : 

“ But  when  tlie  morninj?  had  dawned,  they  set  out  and  hur- 
ried clandestinely,  each  hiding  before  the  other,  who  should 
meet  her  and  speak  to  her.  And  behold  she  was  walking  about 
as  was  her  wont.  But  as  soon  as  one  of  the  eiders  had  arrived, 
the  other  also  made  his  appearance,  and  one  asked  the  other : 
' Why  art  thou  gone  forth  so  early  without  bidding  me  go 
along  ? ’ And  they  confessed  to  each  other  their  pains  of  love.” 

Theodotion’s  version  is  as  follows: 

“ Yet  they  watched  jealously  from  day  to  day  to  see  her.  And 
the  one  said  to  the  other,  ‘ Let  us  now  go  home ; for  it  is  dinner- 
time.’ So  when  they  were  gone  out,  they  parted  one  from  the 
other,  and,  turning  back  again,  they  came  to  the  same  place. 
After  they  had  asked  one  another  the  cause,  they  acknowledged 
their  lust,  and  then  appointed  a time  both  together  when  they 
might  find  her  alone.” 

The  account  of  how  they  met  Susanna  is  very 
elaborate  in  Theodotion  (verses  15-28),  while  the 
Septuagint  sums  up  the  proposal  and  answer  in  two 
terse  sentences.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  play  on 
the  names  of  the  respective  trees  occurs  iu  both  ver- 
sions (verses  55  and  59). 

In  P>el  and  the  Dragon  Theodotion  affects  greater 
historical  accurac}',  giving  details  concerning  names 
and  dates  that  are  not  found  in  the  Septuagint, 
where  general  statements,  such  as  the  “King  of 
Babylon,”  predominate.  Theodotion’s  Daniel  is 
more  profuse  in  his  pi'ofession  of  faith,  e.g.,  verse 
25,  “Thy  Lord,  my  God,  will  I worship;  for  He  is  a 
living  God,”  which  the  Septuagint  omits.  These 
traits  again  suggest  that  Theodotiou’s  method  was 
that  of  an  elaborator. 

T.  E.  G.  H. 

THEOLOGY : The  science  that  treats  of  God 
and  of  His  relation  to  the  world  in  general  and  to 
man  iu  particular;  in  a less  restricted  sense,  the 
didactic  representation  of  the  contents  and  es- 


sence of  a religion.  Jewish  theology,  therefore,  de- 
notes the  doctrinal  representation  of  the  contents 
and  essence  of  Jewish  religion,  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests,  and  the  fundamental  truths  it  en- 
deavors to  express  and  to  realize. 

Orthodox,  or  conservative,  Judaism,  from  the 
standpoint  of  which  this  article  is  written,  regards 
the  Jewish  religion  asa  revealed  relig- 
Judaism  ion,  the  teachings  of  which  were  made 
a Revealed  known  by  God  to  man  by  supernatu- 
Religion.  ral  means.  These  supernatural,  divine 
communications  of  religious  trulhs 
and  doctrines  took  place,  however,  only  at  certain 
times  in  the  past;  and  they  were  made  only  to 
chosen  people  (the  Prophets,  among  whom  Moses 
was  preeminent).  With  the  cessation  of  proph- 
ecy they  were  discontinued  altogether.  Through 
these  supernatural  manifestations  God  revealed  to 
human  beings  all  the  religious  truths  essential  to 
their  guidance  through  life  and  to  their  spiritual 
welfare.  These  religious  truths  it  is  not  necessary 
for  man  to  supplement  with  human  doctrines ; nor 
may  any  of  them  be  annulled.  They  are  mainly 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  written  by  men 
who  were  inspired  by  God;  and  in  part  they  are 
among  the  teachings  and  manifestations  revealed 
by  God  to  Moses  which  were  not  written  down,  but 
were  preserved  to  the  nation  by  oral  tradition.  Al- 
though the  source  of  all  religious  truths  within  Ju- 
daism is  to  be  found  in  revelation,  Jewish  theology 
is  not  solely  revealed  theology:  natural  theology 
has  received  recognition  also.  It  is  considered  a 
fundamental  maxim  among  almost  all  Jewish  theo- 
logians and  religious  philosophers  that  the  teach- 
ings and  religious  truths  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
as  emanating  from  God  can  not  be  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  human  intellect,  which  is  itself  of  di- 
vine origin.  The  truths,  understood  and  accepted 
by  the  human  mind,  which  constitute  the  sum  of  nat- 
ural theology  are  therefore  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  determination  of  revealed  religious  truths. 
And,  besides,  the  human  mind  has  been  allotted  a gen- 
eral rigbt  to  judge  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
divine  teachings;  this  it  could  doouly 
Connection  by  using  as  a standard  the  fundamcn- 
with  tal  truths  recognized  by  itself.  The 
Natural  theological  system  binding  on  every 
Theology.  Orthodox,  conservative  Jew,  and  con- 
taining his  confession  of  faith,  is  there- 
fore a composition  of  natural  and  revealed  theology. 
Kevealed  theology,  however,  is  the  preponderating 
element;  for  even  such  teachings  and  principles  as 
might  have  been  set  up  by  human  intelligence  are 
considered,  when  embodied  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  revealed  by  God.  This  theological  system  is 
not,  however,  simply  a system  of  abstract  truths 
and  articles  of  faith  in  which  the  Jew  is  merely 
required  to  believe;  for  it  contains  the  fundamental 
theological  teachings  and  religious  principles  on 
which  is  based  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  world 
and  of  life;  and  it  requires  not  only  a belief  in  and 
approval  of  these  principles,  but  also,  as  a necessary 
adjunct  to  such  approval,  the  doing  of  deeds  which 
are  in  keeping  therewith.  It  imposes  upon  the  be- 
lieving Jew  duties  by  which  his  life  must  be  regula- 
ted. It  must  be  admitted  that  Judaism— that  is,  the 
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sum  total  of  the  rules  aud  laws,  ideas  and  sentiments, 
manners  aud  customs,  which  regulate  the  actions, 
feelings,  and  thoughts  of  the  Jews — is  more  than  a 
mere  tlieological  system,  inasmuch  as  many  of  its 
rules  and  customs  are  of  national  character.  It  is 
not  easy,  however,  to  ditlereutiate  strictly  between 
the  national  and  the  theological  ele- 
Connection  ments  in  Judaism.  Several  national 
■with.  customs  are  also  divine  preccjjts, 
Jewish  whose  observance  is  recommended  in 
National  the  Scriptures.  And,  besides,  there 
Customs,  exists  between  the  Jewish  religion 
aud  its  supporters,  the  Jewish  nation, 
a connection  so  intimate  that  Jewish  nationalism 
aud  Jewish  theology  also  are  closely  allied.  National 
customs  have  become  formulas  expressing  certain 
theological  ideas  and  doctrines,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  theological  rules  have  come  to  be  considered 
characteristics  of  the  nation,  because  they  have 
become  habitual  to  the  people.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  customs  and  habits  observed  in  commemoration 
of  the  most  important  national  event — the  delivery 
from  Eg3'pt — at  the  same  time  convey  an  idea  of 
God’s  providence  and  of  His  influence  upon  the 
historj'  of  the  nation  which  found  such  glorious 
expression  in  the  Exodus.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
theological  sj’stem,  with  its  precepts  and  require- 
ments, has  become  a national  bond  which  keeps  the 
Jews  together  as  one  people.  Without  denying  the 
partly  national  character  of  Judaism,  it  may  there- 
fore be  said  that  Judaism  is  a peculiar  theological 
system  which,  among  other  purelj’  theological  doc- 
trines and  religious  principles,  also  sets  up  as 
articles  of  faith  the  belief  in  the  imperishability  of 
the  Jews  as  a nation  and  the  hotie  of  a revivification 
of  their  independence.  It  imposes  also  the  duty  of 
preserving  the  nationality  of  Israel  bj'  observing  the 
prescribed  customs. 

The  present  article  gives  a representation  of  this 
theological  system:  the  individual  religious  truths 
and  fundamental  teachings — the  dogmas  of  the 
Jewish  faith — ^will  be  cited  and  explained;  and 
their  importance  for  the  practical  religious  life, 
as  well  as  the  moral  and  religious  duties  deduced 
from  them,  will  be  referred  to.  This  imposition  of 
moral  and  religious  duties  is  characteristic  of  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Jewish  religion,  which,  however,  are  not 
dogmas  in  the  sense  that  belief  in  them  alone  in- 
sures the  salvation  of  the  soul;  for  mere  belief  in 
them,  without  action  in  accordance  with  such  belief, 
is,  according  to  the  Jewish  theological  conception, 
of  no  value.  The  dogmas  of  the  Jewish  faith  must 
not  only  be  believed  and  acknowledged,  but  the}"  also 
demand  that  one  act  in  accordance  with  their 
logical  requirements.  In  this  sense  the  dogmas  of 
the  Jewish  religion  are  not  only  those  truths  and 
fundamental  doctrines  with  the  denial  of  which 
Judaism  would  cease  to  be  a religion,  but  also  such 
teachings  and  articles  of  faith  as  are  obligator}' 
upon  each  individual.  With  these 
The  doctrines  and  articles  of  faith  the  most 
Dogmas  of  enlightened  spirits  and  the  most 
Judaism,  prominent  thinkers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  have  at  all  times  occupied 
thenrselves.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen 
NIL— 9 


with  regard  to  details  of  individual  points,  one 
scholar  having  iuter|)reted  a particidar  sentence  at 
variance  with  another.  In  all  such  cases  where  the 
most  enlightened  men  of  the  nation  have  disagreed 
in  the  interpretation  of  a doctrine  or  an  article  of 
faith,  the  aitlhoritative  opinion  of  the  majoiity  is 
itsed  as  a btisis  in  the  following  di.scussion  (see 
Autiiokitv).  yuch  views  aud  teachings  as  were  at 
all  times  considered  obligatory  on  adherents  of  the 
Jewish  religion  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Judai.sm.  Any  interpretation  of  an  article  of  faith 
which  was  at  any  time  advocated  by  only  one  or  a 
lew  persons  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  his  or  their 
individual  opinion;  it  is  not  obligatory  uiion  all 
followers  of  Judaism  and  will  therefore  not  be  con- 
sidered here. 

The  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
without  which  such  faith  would  l)e  inconceivable, 
is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God.  This  is  also 
the  fundamental  principle  of  all  other  religions; 
but  the  conception  of  God  taught  by  the  Jewish 
faith  is  in  essential  i)oints  diiferent  from  the  con- 
ceptions voiced  by  other  creeds.  This  i)eculiarly 
.Jewish  conception  of  God  regards  Him  as  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  world  and  of  all  creatures;  and  it  be- 
stows upon  Him,  therefore,  the  name  “Ha-Bore 
yitbarak  shemo  ” (The  Creator  whose  name  is  glo- 
rilied). 

The  conception  of  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  is  taught  in  the  histoT-y  of  the  Creation 
(Gen.  i.),  finds  expression  in  the  Decalogue  also  (Ex. 

XX.  11),  and  is  often  rcqjeated  in  the 

God  as  prophetic  books.  “ I have  made  the 

Creator,  earth,  and  created  man  upon  it;  I, 
even  my  hands,  have  stretched  out  the 
heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  I commanded,”  says 
God  through  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  xlv. 
12).  Nehenuah  says:  “Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord 
alone;  thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heav- 
ens, with  all  their  host,  the  eai  th,  and  all  things  that 
are  therein,  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  thou 
pre.servest  them  all”  (Neh.  ix.  6);  and  the  P.salmist 
calls  God  the  Creator  “which  made  heaven,  and 
earth,  the  .sea,  and  all  that  therein  is”  (Ps.  cxlvi.  6). 
Tlie  creation  of  the  world  by  God,  as  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion teaches,  was  a “creatio  ex  nihilo,  ” since  God, 
the  Creator,  merely  through  His  will,  or  His  w’ord, 
called  into  existence  the  world  out  of  absolute  noth- 
ingue.ss  (Maimonides,  “ Yad,”  Teshubah,  ill. ; “ Moreh 
Nebukim,”  ii.  27 ; Albo,  “ Tkkarim,”  i.  12).  God,  as 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  is  its  preserver  also ; and 
the  creation  is  not  a completed  act,  but  a continuous 
activity.  The  laws  which,  with  great  regularity, 
rule  the  world  have  been  instituted  by  God,  and 
remain  valid  only  through  the  will  of  God,  who  in 
this  way  “repeats  every  day  the  w'ork  of  creation 
through  His  goodness.”  But  “ whatsoever  the  Lord 
pleased,  that  did  he  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  in  the 
seas,  aud  all  deep  places”  (Ps.  cxxxv.  6);  aud  He  is 
able  to  abolish  the  laws  which  govern  nature.  At 
certain  times  in  the  world’s  history,  when  it  was 
necessary  for  higher  purposes.  He  has  done  this, 
and  caused  events  aud  phenomena  to  happen 
which  were  contrary  to  the  usual  laws  of  nature 
(see  IMiitACLE).  All  the  miracles  recorded  by  the 
Scriptures  happened  in  this  manner.  The  natural 
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laws  are  nevertheless  to  be  regarded  as  valid  for- 
ever; for  they  were  introduced  by  God  in  His  wis- 
dom as  i)erinanent  rules  for  the  order  of  nature,  and 
He  never  has  cause  to  change  the  plans  once  made  by 
Him,  nor  to  change  the  arrangements  made  accord- 
ing to  tiiese  i)lans.  Even  the  miracles,  althougli 
taking  place  during  a temporary  suspension  of  nat- 
ural laws,  were  not  due  to  changes  in  the  divine 
plans;  for  they  were  embodied  in  the  original  plan. 
For  from  the  very  creation  of  the  world  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  natural  laws,  God,  in  His  prescience, 
realized  that  at  certain  times  a deviation  from 
this  order  would  be  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  in  order  to  show  it  that  the  laws  of  na- 
ture had  no  independent  power,  but  were  subject  to 
a higher  being,  their  Creator.  It  was  therefore 
prearranged  that  these  deviations  should  take  jrlace 
at  the  times  decided  uiron.  In  the  personifleative 
language  of  the  INIidrash  this  teaching  is  expressed 
as  follows:  “When  God  ordered  Mo.ses  to  cleave  the 
sea,  the  latter  wondered,  and  said,  ‘ Thou,  O Lord, 
hast  said  it  Thyself,  and  hast  instituted  it  as  a natu- 
ral law,  that  the  sea  should  never  become  dry.’ 
Whereupon  the  Lord  said,  ‘From  the  beginning,  at 
the  time  of  creation,  when  I decided  the  laws  for 
the  sea,  I have  stipulated  that  it  should  divide  itself 
before  Israel,  and  leave  a dry  path  through  its  midst 
for  that  nation  ’ ” (Ex.  H.  xxi.  C).  What  has  here 
been  .said  concerning  the  phenomenal  division  of 
the  water  refers  also  to  every  other  phenomenon 
which  is  a deviation  from  the  natural  order  of 
things. 

Even  as  God  is  recognized  as  the  Creator  and 
Upholder  of  the  world,  so  is  He  regarded  as  its 
Ruler.  God’s  rulership  over  the  world  is  secured 
through  His  creatorship  (Ps.  xxiv.  1-2).  The  doc- 
trine of  reqognizing  in  God  not  only  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  but  also  the  Arbiter  of  its  destiny,  was 
revealed  by  God  Himself  upon  Mt. 

God  in  Sinai  when  He  declared  to  the  Israel- 

History.  ites  that  it  was  He  who  had  freed 
them  from  Egj'ptian  bondage  and 
made  them  an  indejiendent  nation  (Ex.  xx.  2). 
Nehemiah,  after  having  recognized  God  as  the 
Creator  and  Upholder  of  the  world,  enumerates  His 
marvelous  deeds,  thereby  acknowledging  Him  also 
as  the  Arbiter  of  its  destiny  (Neh.  ix.  7-13).  In  Ps. 
cxxxvi.  God  is  praised  and  acknowledged  both  as 
the  Creator  of  the  world  and  as  the  Author  of  all 
events.  The  direct  result  upon  man  of  this  be- 
lief in  God  as  the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  the 
world  and  as  the  Arbiter  of  its  destiny,  is  to  make 
him  dependent  tipon  and  responsible  to  God  who 
created  him.  According  to  Gen.  i.,  God’s  creation 
of  the  world  culminated  when  He  created  man  in 
His  own  image.  This  resemblance  of  man  to  God 
refers  to  his  spiritual  qualities,  which  raise  him 
above  the  animals,  and  enable  him  to  rule  the  world. 
It  also  enables  man  to  commune  with  God,  to  ac- 
knowledge Him,  and  to  act  according  to  His  will. 
It  therefore  becomes  the  dutj^of  man  to  exercise  his 
God-given  rulership  of  the  world  only  in  accordance 
with  divine  precepts.  He  may  not  follow  his  own 
inclination,  but  must  in  all  things  do  according  to 
the  will  of  God.  And  in  order  to  make  it  ])ossible 
for  man  to  do  according  to  the  divine  will,  God  has. 


through  a revelation,  communicated  His  will  to 
man  (see  Revelation). 

The  belief  in  God  as  the  sole  Creator  of  the  world 
and  of  all  living  creatures  necessitates  also  a be- 
lief in  the  eternity  of  God.  He  is  the  Cause 
which  has  called  all  things  into  existence.  But  He 
needed  no  outer  cause  for  His  own  existence.  He 
Himself  being  the  cause  thereof.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  no  limit  can  be  placed  upon  His  existence, 
that  He  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  that  He 
will  continue  to  exist  forever.  “I  am  the  first,  and 
I am  the  last,”  says  the  Lord  through  the  mouth  of 
the  prophet  (Isa.  xliv.  6).  He  is  called,  therefore, 
“ the  eternal  God  ” (“Elohe  kedem  ” ; Deut.  xxxiii.), 
and  the  P.salmist  calls  Him  the  God  who  “ from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting  is  God  ” (Ps.  xc.  2).  This  God, 
teaches  the  Jewish  religion,  is  no  carnal  being;  no 
carnal  attributes  may  be  assigned  to  Him,  nor  do 
earthly  conditions  apply  to  Him;  and 

God  In-  there  exists,  moreover,  no  other  being 
corporeal,  that  resembles  Him.  This  doctrine 
is  especially  emphasized  by  Jewish 
theologians,  because  several  Biblical  expressions  aj)- 
parently  favor  a conception  of  God  as  a carnal  being, 
and  many  teachers  take  these  expressions  literally. 
It  is  the  nature  of  a carnal  body  that  it  is  limited 
and  defined  by  space.  God,  as  a non-corporeal  being, 
is  not  limited  by  space ; and  Solomon  says,  therefore, 
“behold,  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  can  not 
contain  thee”  (I  Kings  viii.  27).  The  sages  ex- 
pressed this  conception  thus:  “God  arranges  the 
whole  universe  and  sets  its  limits:  but  the  universe 
has  not  sufficient  room  for  Him ; it  can  not  contain 
Him  ” (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xc.  1 [ed.  Buber,  1951)- 
196a]).  God  is  thus  omnipresent.  When  expres- 
sions occur  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  mentioning  God 
as  dwelling  at  a certain  place,  or  when  a house  of 
God  is  spoken  of,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
God  is  subject  to  limitations  of  space.  For  the 
heavens  and  the  entire  universe  can  not  contain 
Him ; how  much  less  can  a temple  built  by  human 
hands?  All  such  expressions  are  only  means  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  certain  places  are  fitted  to  bring  hu- 
man beings  into  such  a frame  of  mind  that  they  may 
approach  God  and  find  Him.  In  like  manner  do  the 
Holy  Scriptures  warn  against  the  attribution  to  God 
of  any  definite  shape,  and  the  conception  of  Him  in 
any  given  likeness.  “Ye  heaird  the  voice  of  the 
words,  but  saw  no  similitude.  . . . Take  ye  there- 
fore good  heed  unto  yourselves;  for  ye  saw  no 
manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake 
unto  you  in  Horeb  ” (Deut.  iv.  12,  15).  All  the  Bib- 
lical expressions  which  mention  God  in  anthropo- 
morphic terms  are  to  be  understooel  figuratively. 
God’s  “hand”  signifies  His  power;  His“eye”and 
His  “ear,”  His  omniscience,  through  which  He  sees 
and  hears  everything.  His  “joy”  signifies  His  sat- 
isfaction; His  “anger,”  His  disapprobation  of  hu- 
man acts  done  against  His  will.  All  these  expres- 
sions are  merely  metaphorical,  and  were  selected  in 
order  to  make  the  power  of  God  comprehensible  to 
human  beings,  wlio  are  accustomed  to  see  every 
action  done  through  a human  agency.  When 
the  Bible  wishes  to  explain  anything  that  has 
taken  place  on  earth  through  divine  intervention,  it 
uses  the  same  expressions  as  are  employed  in  the 
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case  of  human  acts.  But  in  reality  there  is  no 
comparison  whatever  possible  between  God,  the 
absolute,  spiritual  being,  and  man,  or  between 
God’s  acts  and  man’s.  “To  whom  then  will  ye 
liken  God?  or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto 
! him?  ...  To  wliom  then  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall 
j I be  equal?  saith  the  Holy  One”  (Isa.  xl.  18,  25). 

I “For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
I are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord  ” (id.  Iv.  8; 
comp.  Maiinonides,  “ Moreh,” i.48 ; Albo, Lc.ii.  14-17). 

A further  article  of  faith  teaches  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  as  the  only  God,  and  the  belief  in  no 
gods  besides  Him.  “I  am  the  Lord 
God  thy  God,  which  have  brouglit  thee 

Unique,  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage.  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  before  me,”  says  God  to  Israel  on  Mt. 
Sinai  (Ex.  xx.  2-3).  Even  prior  to  the  revelation 
on  Sinai  monotheism  (the  belief  in  one  God)  was  an 
inheritance  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  patriarch 
Jacob,  in  his  dying  hour,  is  filled  with  unrest  because 
he  doubts  whether  his  children  will  preserve  tlie 
faith  which  Abraham  transmitted  to  him.  His 
children,  who  are  gathered  about  him,  declare,  how- 
ever, that  even  as  he  believes  in  one  God  only,  so 
also  will  they  believe  in  the  only  God;  and  they 
pronounce  the  monotheistic  article  of  faith:  “Hear, 
O Israel:  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord”  (Deut. 
vi.  4 ; Gen.  K.  xcviii.  4).  This  confession  of  faith  the 
Jew  pronounces  thrice  daily,  and  even  in  his  dying 
hour  he  breathes  it  (see  Siiema').  With  this  confes- 
sion on  their  lips,  thousands  of  Jews  have  suffered 
martyrdom  because  they  would  not  deny  the  unity 
of  God.  Many  later  religions  have  derived  the  mono- 
theistic belief  from  Judaism,  without,  however, 
preserving  it  in  the  same  degree  of  strict  purity. 
The  Jewish  religion  not  only  teaches  its  adherents 
to  believe  in  no  other  god  besides  the  One,  but  it 
also  forbids  the  ascription  to  God  of  any  attributes 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  conflict  with  the  strict 
belief  in  His  unity.  To  ascribe  to  God  any  positive 
attributes  is  forbidden  because  it  might  lead  to  a 
personification  of  the  divine  qualities,  which  would 
interfere  with  the  purity  of  the  monotheistic  faith. 
Many  of  the  attributes  ascribed  to  God  are  explained 
as  negative  characteristics.  Thus,  when  it  is  said 
that  God  has  a will,  it  implies  only  that  He  is  not 
constrained  in  His  actions;  it  must  never  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  that  His  will  is  anything  apart 
from  Himself.  Nor  may  it  be  taken  to  mean  tiiat 
His  will  is  a part  of  His  essence,  for  the  unity  of 
God  is  absolute  and  indivisible.  Most  of  the  attri- 
butes ascribed  to  God  in  Holy  Writ  and  in  the 
prayers  are  to  be  understood  not  as  inherent  quali- 
ties, but  as  ways  and  means  by  which  He  rules  the 
world  (see  Mtddot,  Shelosh-’Esreh).  The  em- 
phatic mention  of  tliese  divine  attributes  occurs  so 
often  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  prayers,  because  they 
exercise  a great  influence  upon  the  religious  and 
moral  life  of  man.  And  for  the  same  reason,  and 
that  its  adlierents  may  realize  that  they  can  rely 
only  on  God,  does  the  Jewish  religion  impress  upon 
them  the  fact  that  God  is  omnipotent.  In  their  be- 
lief in  God’s  omnipotence  they  can  say  with  the 
Psalmist:  “The  Lord  is  on  my  side;  I will  not  fear: 
what  can  man  do  unto  me?  ” (Ps.  cxviii.  6).  God, 


in  Ilis  omnipotence,  can  frustrate  any  plans  made 
against  them ; and  the  fear  of  man  need  therefore 
never  lead  them  astray  from  the  path  of  their  re- 
ligion. They  can  proudly  refuse  to  commit  ainmm- 
moral  act,  although  demanded  of  them  by  tlie  might- 
iest of  the  earth,  even  as  Ilananiah,  Mishael,  and 
Azariah  refused  the  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar  with 
the  words;  “If  it  bo  so,  our  God  whom  we  serve. 
Ho  is  almiglity,  and  He  can  deliver  us  and  protect 
us”  (Dan.  iii.  17,  Hebr.).  To  the  many  occasions 
on  which  this  confidence  in  the  omnipotence  of  God 
has  protected  the  Jews  from  denying  their  faith, 
every  page  of  their  history  bears  witness. 

God  is  omniscient.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  belief 
in  the  divine  jirovidence,  of  winch  the  following 
is  a circumstantial  treatment.  The  belief  in  God’s 
omniscience  exercises  great  influence 
God’s  Om-  also  on  the  moral  and  religious 
niscience.  thoughts  and  acts  of  human  beings. 

“Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  jdaces 
that  I shall  not  see  him  ? ” says  the  Lord  through  the 
mouth  of  His  prophet  (Jer.  xxiii.  24).  All  human 
acts  are  seen  by  God ; and  though  they  may  be  hid- 
den from  the  eyes  of  human  justice,  they  can  not 
be  hidden  from  Him.  Therefore,  no  evil  deed  may 
be  committed  even  in  secret.  Also  the  inmost 
emotions  of  the  human  mind  are  known  to  God,  for 
He  “kuoweth  the  thoughts  of  man”  (Ps.  xciv.  11). 
Man  may  entertain  no  wicked  feelings  in  his  heart; 
for  God  “seest  the  reins  and  the  heart”  (Jer.  xx.  12). 

God  is  omniscient  and  all-kind.  This  faith  is  the 
foundation  of  Jewish  Optimism.  The  world  is  the 
best  possible  world  that  could  be  created  (Gen.  B. 
ix.  2),  for  “God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made, 
and,  behold,  it  was  very  good  ” (Gen.  i.  31).  Also 
in  His  government  of  the  world  does  God  exercise 
His  loving-kindness,  and  “all  that  God  does  is  done 
for  the  good  ” (Ber.  60b),  even  when  it  does  not  so 
appear  to  human  beings.  This  faith,  together  with 
the  belief  in  God’s  justice  and  never-ending  love, 
gives  man  courage  and  strength  to  follow  the  straight 
path  to  his  perfection  unhindered  by  the  adversi- 
ties of  life,  and  to  endure  with  equanimity  and  with 
faith  in  God  all  the  hardships  of  life.  “ It  must  not 
be  believed  of  God  that  He  would  pass  an  unjust 
judgment  upon  man”  (Ber.  6b).  When,  therefore, 
man  is  visited  by  affliction,  he  should  first  submit 
his  entire  conduct  and  all  his  actions  to  a severe 
test,  to  see  if  he  has  not  called  down  his  sufferings 
upon  himself  through  his  own  misconduct.  But 
even  if,  after  a strict  examination  of  his  life,  he  can 
find  nothing  which  could  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
suffering,  he  should  despair  neither  of  himself  nor 
of  divine  justice;  he  should  regard  his  afflictions  as 
the  “sufferings  of  love”  (“yissurin  shel  ahabah  ”) 
which  God,  out  of , His  loving-kindness,  has  visited 
upon  him  (Ber.  5a).  “For  whom  the  Lord  loveth 
he  correcteth  ” (Prov.  iii.  12),  and  He  inflicts  suffer- 
ings upon  him  in  order  to  lead  him  to  his  salvation. 
The  Jewish  faith  in  the  absolute  unity  of  God 
necessarily  implies  His  immutability, 
God  Im-  the  unchangeableness  of  His  resolu- 
mutable.  tions,  and  the  constancy  of  His  will. 

This  doctrine  of  God’s  immutability  is 
often  emphasized  in  the  Scriptures:  “For  I am  the 
Lord,  I change  not”  (Mai.  iii.  6);  “God  is  not  a 
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man,  that  he  should  lie;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that 
he  should  repent  ” (Num.  xxiii.  19);  “And  also  the 
Strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent:  for  he  is 
not  a man,  that  he  should  repent”  (I  Sam.  xv.  29). 
It  is  also  said  with  reference  to  His  ordinances  that 
ihey  are  everlasting  and  unchangeable:  “He  hath 
also  stablished  them  for  ever  and  ever:  He  hath 
made  a decree  which  shall  not  pass”  (Ps.  cxlviii. 
6;  comp.  Maimonides,  “Moreh,”  iii.  20;  Albo, 
l.c.  ii.  19). 

This  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  God  and  the 
constancy  of  His  will  is  in  apparent  conflict  wdth 
tw’o  otlier important  teachings  of  Judaism;  namely, 
the  doctrines  of  the  pow’er  of  repentance  and  the 
efficacy  of  prayer.  These  doctrines  will  therefore 
be  briefly  treafed  here;  and  it  will  be  shown  how 
Jewish  theologians  view  this  apparent  contradiction. 
Almost  all  the  prophets  speak  of  the  pow’er  of  Re- 
pentance to  avert  from  man  the  evil  which 
threatens  liim,  and  to  procure  for  him  the  divine 
grace.  “ Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and 
the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts:  and  let  him 
return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon 
him;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  par- 
don,” says  the  prophet  Isaiah  (Iv.  7);  and  in  the 
same  spirit  speak  Hosea  (xiv.  2),  Joel  (ii.  12-14), 
Amos  (iv.  6-11),  Jonah  (iii.  8-10),  Zephaniah  (ii. 
1-3),  Jeremiah  (iii.  22,  iv.  1-2),  and  Ezekiel  (xviii. 
21-32).  And  in  like  manner  speak  the  sages  of  the 
Mishnah  and  tlie  Talmud,  comparing  repentance 
to  a shield  which  protects  man  from  the  punish- 
ment decreed  upon  him  (Ab.  iv.  13),  or  to  a media- 
tor who  speaks  to  God  in  man’s  defense  and  obtains 
for  him  divine  grace  (Shah.  32a),  or  to  a medium 
wdiich  brings  salvation  to  the  world  (Yoma  86a). 
The  question  arises:  How  can  God,  on  account  of 
man’s  repentance,  change  His  resolve,  and  avert  the 
unfavorable  judgment  passed  upon  him;  and  does 
not  such  action  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
immutability  of  His  plans?  The  answer  to  tliis 
question  is  that  God  never  changes  His  will;  and 
w'hen  man  is  able,  through  conversion,  to  escape 
the  unhappy  fate  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  his,  such  escape  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  w’as 
included  in  God’s  original  plan.  “Have  I any 
pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked  should  die?  saith  the 
Lord  God : and  not  that  he  should  return  from  his 
ways,  and  live?”  (Ezek.  xviii.  23,  32).  Sufferings 
and  misfortunes  were  preordained  for  man  on 
account  of  his  sins;  but  it  was  also  preordained 
that  they  should  afflict  him  only  as 
Be-  long  as  he  persisted  in  his  ungodly  life 
pentance.  and  evil  ways — the  cause  of  his  suf- 
ferings. And  it  is  preordained,  also, 
that  when  man  through  repentance  removes  the 
original  cause  of  his  sufferings,  these  and  his 
misfortunes  shall  leave  him  (comp.  Albo,  l.c.  iv. 
18).  The  sages  of  the  Talmud  expressed  this  as 
follows:  “Even  before  the  world  was  created  re- 
pentance [“  teshubah  ”]  was  called  into  existence  ” 
(Pes.  54a);  which  means  that  before  God  created  the 
world  and  human  beings,  before  He  decreed  any  fate 
for  man,  and  before  He  made  any  resolutions.  He 
had  “teshubah”  in  mind;  ordaining  that  through 
penance,  which  changes  man’s  attitude  toward  God, 
God’s  attitude  toward  man  should  also  become  more 


favorable.  Man's  repentance,  therefore,  causes  no 
change  in  God’s  will  or  decisions. 

What  has  been  said  above  in  regard  to  the  power 
of  penance  applies  likewise  to  prayer.  The  belief 
in  the  power  of  prayer  to  obtain  God’s  help  and 
grace  finds  expression  in  the  Bible,  where  it  is  said 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Prophets  that  they  prayed ; 
and  the  Biblical  examples  of  prayers  that  have 
been  answered  are  numerous  (see  Prayek).  The 
most  conspicuous  examples  are  the  prayers  of 
Hannah  (I  Sam.  i.  10  et  seq.)  and  Jonah  (Jonah  ii.  2 
et  seq.).  But  the  efflcacy  of  prayer  does  not  necessi- 
tate a change  in  the  divine  plans.  The  only  way 
in  which  to  pray  so  that  the  prayer  may  be  heard 
and  answered  is  for  man  to  turn  to  God  with  all  his 
heart  and  with  all  his  soul  (comp.  I Kings  viii.  48- 
50),  to  repent  all  his  sins,  and  to  resolve  henceforth 
to  live  in  such  a way  as  will  be  pleasing  to  God, 
from  whom  he  solicits  aid  and  grace.  A prayer 
uttered  in  such  a frame  of  mind  and  with  such  in- 
tention is  not  only  a desire  spoken  to  God,  but  it  is 
an  expression  of  the  inner  transformation  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  one  who  prays.  His  thoughts 
and  his  intentions  have  become  entirely  changed, 
and  pleasing  to  God;  and  he  deserves,  therefore, 
the  divine  grace  which  has  previously  been  withheld 
from  him  only  because  he  lacked  the  sentiments  to 
which  his  prayer  has  given  expression  (comp.  Albo, 
l.c.  iv.  18).  The  Talmudists  expre.ss  this  teach- 
ing as  follow's:  “How  can  a prayer  help  any  one 
who  is  sick?  If  it  be  the  divine  intention  that  he 
die  from  his  disease,  no  prayer  can  help  him,  since 
the  divine  resolution  is  unchangeable.  But  if  it  be 
the  intention  of  God  that  he  recover,  why  then 
should  he  pray  ? ” The  answer  is : “ Prayer  can 
help  man,  even  if  the  divine  decree  be  not  in  his 
favor  ”(R.  H.  16a).  The  unfavorable  decree  has 
been  rendered  conditionally  and  is  to  be  fulfilled 
only  if  the  man  remains  in  his  original 
Power  of  frame  of  mind.  But  if  he  repents,  and 

Prayer.  through  prayer  expresses  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  him,  then  the  de- 
cree is  annulled;  for  thus  was  it  preordained  by  God. 

Besides  the  belief  in  the  efflcacy  of  prayer,  the 
Jewish  religion  teaches  also  another  sentence  re- 
garding prayer  which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
creeds.  This  doctrine  is  that  prayer  may  be  di- 
rected only  to  God ; and  that,  besides  Him,  there  is 
no  other  being  worthy  of  prayer  (Maimonides’  com- 
mentary on  Sanh.  xi.  1).  This  doctrine  is,  of 
course,  only  a consequent  result  of  the  doctrine 
of  God’s  omnipotence,  and  that  He  alone  is  the  Cre- 
ator and  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  so  that  He  alone 
can  grant  men  their  desires.  But  in  this  inhibition 
against  praying  to  other  beings,  the  Jewish  religion 
includes  also  the  invocation  of  angels  or  aught  else 
as  mediators  between  God  and  man.  The  Jew 
needs  no  agent  whatever  when  he  prays'  to  his 
God:  “'When  men  will  approach  God,”  says  the 
Talmud  (Yer.  Ber.  ix.  13a),  “they  need  seek  out  no 
mediator,  nor  need  they  announce  their  arrival 
through  a doorkeeper.  God  says  to  them,  ‘ 'When 
3'e  are  in  need,  call  upon  none  of  the  angels,  neither 
Michael  nor  Gabriel,  but  call  upon  Me,  and  I will 
hear  ye  at  once,  as  it  is  wuitten  (Joel  iii.  5 [A.  'V^.  ii. 
32]):  “ Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
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sliiill  be  delivered.”  ’ ” Ever}'  man  can  reacli  bis  God 
tbrongli  jirayer,  witliout  any  mediation;  for  even 
' tliongli  God  is  elevated  high  above  the  world,  when 
I a man  enters  a house  of  God  and  utters  a prayer, 

I even  in  a whisper,  He  hears  it  immediately  (Yer. 

I Her.  l.c.).  “The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that 
[ call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth  ” 
(Ps.  cxlv.  18).  He  is  equally  near  to  all;  to  the 
I highest  as  well  as  to  the  lowliest.  If  a prayer  be 
uttered  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  and  with  right 
i intentions,  it  is  efficacious  whether  pronounced  by  a 
1 Closes  or  by  the  lowliest  one  in  Israel  (comp.  Ex.  II. 

I x.\i.  3). 

Holy  Scripture  mentions  several  instances  where 
I a prophet  or  a pious  man  prays  for  another;  as,  for 
j e.xample,  Abraham  for  Abimelech,  Moses  for  Pha- 
I raoh,  etc.  These  prayers,  although  not  expressive 
of  the  improved  condition  of  those  for  whom  they 
I are  uttered,  arc  nevertheless  heard  by  God,  in  order 
to  show  that  He  is  the  Ruler  of  the  world  and  that 
I those  who  believe  in  Him  do  not  call  upon  Him 
' in  vain.  “ He  is  a prophet,  and  he  shall  pray  for 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  live,”  says  God  to  Abimelech 
(Gen.  XX.  7).  God  indicts  sufferings  upon  unbe- 
lievers, with  the  intention  of  recalling  them  through 
the  prayer  of  a pious  one,  thereby  to  show  the  un- 
believers that  He,  tlie  Ruler  of  the  world,  is  accessi- 
ble to  the  prayers  of  those  that  believe  in  Him. 

As  has  been  said  above,  the  circumstance  that 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God  imposes  upon 
him  the  duty  of  ordering  his  life  entirely  according 
to  the  will  of  God;  and  only  by  doing  so  can  he  at- 
tain the  highest  perfection  and  fulfil  his  destiny. 
In  order  to  act  according  to  the  will  of  God  it  is 
1 necessary  that  man  should  know  what  God  wills  of 
I him.  Through  his  God-given  intellect  man  is  en- 
abled, in  many  cases,  to  recognize  the  will  of  God; 
but,  in  order  to  understand  it  fully,  he  needs  a 
direct  communication  from  God;  that  is,  a divine 
revelation.  Such  a manifestation  of  the  divine  will 
was  made  even  to  the  first  human  being,  Adam, 
as  well  as  to  Noah  and  to  the  patriarchs  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Moses  assured  Israel  that  God 
would  raise  after  him  other  prophets,  who  would 
make  known  to  the  people  tlie  divine  will  (Deut. 
xviii.  15-18);  and  he  indicated  to  them  the  signs 
by  which  they  might  distinguish  a true  prophet 
from  a false  one  (ib.  xiii.  2-6,  xviii.  20-22).  The  pur- 
])ose  of  the  true  Prophets  was  only  to  enlighten  the 
people  as  to  the  wdll  of  God,  thereby  bringing  them 
to  a clearer  understanding  of  their  duty : to  live 
according  to  that  will  (Albo,  l.c.  iii.  12).  The 
seers  that  arose  in  Isi'ael  and  in  Judah,  and  whose 
prophecies  have  been  preserved  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  proved  themselves  true  prophets 
through  their  personal  characters  as 
Divine  w'ell  as  through  the  nature  of  their 
Revelation,  prophecies.  The  Jewish  religion  has, 
therefore,  established  as  an  important 
doctrine  the  recognition,  as  inspired  by  God,  of  alt 
the  prophetic  utterances  that  have  been  handed 
down  (Maimonides’  commentary  on  Sanh.  xi.  1). 
The  times  and  places  at  which  God  bestow's  on  a 
man  the  distinction  of  revealing  Him  to  the  people 
depends  entirely  upon  His  own  will ; but  prophets 
must  possess  certain  virtues  and  characteristics  that 


make  them  worthy  of  receiving  the  divine  com- 
munications (see  PuopiiETS  and  Puopiikcy).  Those 
whom  God  found  worthy  of  receiving  such  direct 
information  regarding  His  will  were,  in  a manner 
which  seemed  inexplicable  and  supernatural  to  the 
laity,  possessed  of  the  firm  impression  and  the  un- 
shakable conviction  that  God  spoke  to  them  and 
apprised  them  of  His  will.  They  were  convinced 
also  that  this  impression  w’as  not  a mere  feeling 
of  their  souls,  but  that  it  came  to  them  from  with- 
out: from  God,  who  revealed  Himself  unto  them, 
making  them  His  instruments  through  which  He 
communicated  His  will  to  their  fellow  beings  (see 
Revelation).  But  in  order  to  inspire  the  laity 
with  faith  in  the  Prophets,  God  considered  it 
necessary  on  Mt.  Sinai  to  let  the  whole  Jewish 
people  hear  that  He  spoke  to  Moses,  that  they  might 
believe  him  forever  (Ex.  xix.  9);  and  when  God 
then  revealed  Himself  to  the  entire  nation  He  con- 
vinced them  “ that  He  could  commune  with  a human 
being”  (comp.  Deut.  v.  24).  They  tliereupon  re- 
nounced all  desire  to  receive  commands  and  teachings 
from  God  direct.  They  were  convinced  that  JMoses 
repeated  God’s  w'ords  to  them  faithfully;  and  they 
declarc’d  themselves  willing  to  hear  all  that  he 
spoke  in  God’s  name,  and  to  act  accordingly  (Deut. 
V.  24).  God  thereupon  revealed  to  Moses  all  the 
commandTuents  and  all  the  statutes  and  judgments, 
which  Moses  communicated  to  the  i)eo])le  (ib.  31) 
This  revelation  on  ]\lt.  Sinai  is  therefore  the  chief 
foundation  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
The  Torah,  guarantees  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Law  as  contained  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Before  his  death  Moses  wrote  down  the  five  books 
named  after  him  (the  Pentateuch),  and  gave  them 
to  the  people  (ib.  xxxi.  24-26);  and  he  commanded 
them  to  observe  everything  therein  written,  and 
to  transmit  it  to  their  children  as  the  teaching  of 
God.  However  much  the  succeeding  generations  of 
Israel,  after  the  death  of  IMoses,  fell  off  from  God 
and  became  idolaters,  there  has  been  in  each  genera- 
tion a group  of  pious  men  who  have  guarded  faith- 
fully the  holy  inheritance  and  transmitted  it  to  their 
children.  And  through  this  careful  transmission 
the  teachings  of  IMoses  have  been  jireserved  un- 
changed through  all  ages.  It  is  therefore  set  up  as 
one  of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  the  Jewish 
religion  that  the  Torah  contained  in  the  Pentateuch 
is  identical  with  that  which  was  revealed  by  God  to 
Closes  on  Mt.  Sinai  (Maimonides’  commentary  on 
Sanh.  xi.  1).  No  changes  have  been  made  therein 
excejit  with  regard  to  the  characters  in  which  it  was 
written  (Sanh.  21b). 

The  Torah  contains  rules  and  regulations  which 
should  govern  the  life  of  man  and  lead  him  to 
moral  and  religious  perfection.  Every  rule  is  e.x- 
pressive  of  a fundamental  ethical,  moral,  or  relig- 
ious idea.  Those  regulations  in  which  human  intel- 
ligence is  unable  to  discern  the  fundamental  idea 
are,  through  belief  in  their  divine  origin,  vouchsafed 
the  same  high  religious  importance;  and  the  ethical 
value  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God  where  its 
purpose  is  not  understood  is  even  greater.  In 
observing  the  Law  man’s  good  intention  is  the 
chief  point  (see  Nomis.m). 

These  written  laws  are  supplemented  through 
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oral  teachings;  and  the  interpretation  of  the  written 
doctrines  is  entrusted  to  the  sages  and  scholars,  wlio 
expound  them  according  to  prescribed  rules.  Tliey 
add  to  or  deduct  from  the  individual  regulations; 
and  in  many  instances,  wlien  it  is  for  the  good  of 
tlie  Law,  they  may  annul  an  entire  clause.  In  such 
cases,  however,  tlie  whole  body  of  scholars,  or  at 
least  a majority,  must  agree  as  to  the  necessity  and 
correctness  of  the  measure  (see  Autiioiuty  ; Or.\l 
Law).  Aside  from  such  minor  clianges  and  occa- 
sional annulments,  which  are  made  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Law,  and  are  intended  to  sustain  the  entire 
Torah  (“  Bittulah  shel  torah  zebu  yissudah  ” ; Men. 
99b),  the  Law  is  to  be  regarded,  in  whole  or  in  parts, 
as  unchangeable  and  irrevocable  It  is  a firm  article 
of  faith  in  the  Jewish  religion  that  this  Law  will 
never  be  changed,  and  that  no  other  doctrines  will 
be  given  by  God  to  man  (Maimonides,  l.c.). 

Of  many  clauses  of  the  Law  it  is  expressl}'  stated 
that  they  are  meant  to  be  eternal  rules  (“hukkot 
‘olam”),  or  that  they  are  obligatory  on  all  genera- 
tions (“le-dorot  ‘olam”);  and  there  is  not  a single 
indication  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  Law  is 
ever  to  be  replaced  by  other  revealed  doctrines. 
The  new  covenant  of  which  Jeremiah  speaks  (xxxi. 
31-33)  is  not  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a new  re- 
vealed law,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  old  law,  which 
shall  take  firmer  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  believers. 
It  was  even  promised  to  the  Israelites  that  new 
prophets  should  arise,  and  they  were  commanded  to 
harken  to  the  words  of  these  prophets  (Dent,  xviii. 
15-18).  But  the  new  prophets  can  reveal  no  new 
law,  and  a prophet  who  sets  up  a law  which  con- 
flicts with  the  old  doctrines  is  a false 

Perma-  prophet  {ib.  xiii.  1-4).  And  also  a 
nence  and  prophet  who  declares  the  old  law  to 
Sufficiency  be  valid  foi-  a certain  period  only,  is  a 
of  false  prophet,  for  ids  statement  con- 
the  Torah,  tlicts  with  the  teachings  of  Moses,  the 
greatest  of  all  prophets,  who  plainly 
says  in  many  passages  (Ex.  xii.  14,  17  et  seq.)  that 
the  regulations  shall  be  obligatory  forever  (Maimoni- 
des, “Yad,”  Yesode  ha-Torah,  ix. ; idem,  “JMoreh,” 
ii.  39;  Saadia,  “ Emunot  we-De‘ot,”  iii.  7-10).  The 
Avoids  “It  [the  commandment]  is  not  in  lieaven  ” 
(Dent.  XXX.  12)  are  explained  in  the  Talmud  (B.  M. 
59b)  as  meaning  that  there  is  nothing  left  in  heaven 
that  has  yet  to  bo  revealed  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
LaAv.  A decision  or  a legal  ciuestlon  based  only  on 
sucli  a heavenly  revelation  is  not  recognized  (Mai- 
monides, “Yad,”  l.c.).  The  doctrine  of  the  un- 
changeableness of  the  Law  is  further  emphasized 
by  another  fundamental  dogma  of  Judaism,  Avhich 
declares  the  prophecy  of  Moses  to  surpass  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors  (Maimonides, 
l.c.).  That  the  jirophecy  of  Moses  is  different  from 
and  superior  to  that  of  any  other  prophet  is  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  Num.  xii.  8.  Whether  this  differ- 
ence was  one  of  qualify,  as  Maimonides  thinks 
(“Yad,”  l.c.  vii.  G;  “IMoreh,”  ii.  35),  or  one  of  degree 
only,  as  Albo  {l.c.  iii.  17)  supposes,  is  immaterial. 
The  fact  is  sufllcicut  that  tlie  prophecy  of  Moses 
Avas  superior  to  that  of  any  otlier  projihet.  The 
Torah  Avas  given  through  Moses,  of  Avhose  superior 
gift  God  Himself  convinced  the  Israelites  on  Mt. 
Sinai.  Sliould  another  prophet  arise  and  declare 


the  LaAV  given  by  God  through  Moses  to  be  invalid, 
then  he  Avould  have  to  be  a greater  prophet  than 
Moses;  this,  however,  is  inconceivable  according  to 
the  fundamental  doctrine  Avhich  declares  Moses  to 
be  the  greatest  prophet  of  all  time.  Those  prophets 
are  not  to  be  believed  Avho  declared  the  old  covenant 
to  be  dissolved,  and  that  they  Avere  sent  by  God  to 
make  a iicav  one ; for  one  can  not  be  as  firmly  con- 
vinced of  their  divine  authority  as  of  that  of  the  old 
covenant,  Avhich  they  themselves  ilo  not  deny 
(Abraham  ibn  Daud,  in  “ Emunah  Hamah,”  ii. ; 
comp,  also  Albo,  l.c.  iii.  19). 

The  fact  that  the  LaAV  Avas  given  to  man,  and  that 
he  Avas  requested  to  observe  its  precepts,  implies 
that  it  depends  on  man  alone  whether  or  not  he  will 
do  so.  The  freedom  of  the  human  Avill  is  explicitly 
announced  in  the  Bible  also : “ I call  heaven  and 
earth  to  record  this  day  against  3'ou, 
Freedom  of  that  I have  set  before  you  life  and 
the  Will,  death,  blessing  and  cursing : tlierefore 
choose  life,  that  both  thou  and  thy 
seed  may  live : That  thou  mayest  love  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  that  thou  maj'est  obey  his  voice,  and  that 
thou  mayest  cleave  unto  him ; for  he  is  thj'  life,  and 
the  length  of  thy  days”  (Deut.  xxx.  19-20).  The 
Mislmah  teaches : “ Eveiy thing  has  been  foreseen  by 
God,  and  yet  He  has  given  to  man  freedom  of  Avill” 
(Ab.  iii.  15).  Also  the  Talmud  plainly  teaches  of 
the  freedom  of  Avill:  “Everything  is  in  the  hand  of 
God,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  fear  of  God,  and 
piety:  these  alone  are  dependent  upon  the  Avill  of 
man”  (Ber.  33b).  “ When  any  one  Avould  keep  his 

life  clean  and  virtuous,  he  is  aided;  but  if  he  chooses 
to  keep  it  unclean  and  Avicked,  he  is  not  hindered,” 
says  Simeon  ben  Lakish  (Shab.  104a).  The  teachers 
of  post-Talmudic  times  all  regarded  the  liberty  of 
the  human  will  as  a fundamental  doctrine  of  Juda- 
ism. Although  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  doc- 
trine Avith  the  kuoAV ledge  or  prescience  of  God, 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  such  a 
reconciliation,  in  order  that  it  might  not  become 
necessary  to  denA'  cither  of  them  (comp.  Saadia, 
“Emunot  Ave-De‘ot,”  ii.  9;  “Cuzari,”  v.  20;  Dlai- 
monides,  “Moreh,”  iii.  20;  Crescas,  “Or  Adonai,”  II. 
i.  4;  Albo,  l.c.  iv.  5).  The  liberty  and  responsi- 
bility of  man  justify  some  retribution  for  his  acts: 
rcAvards  for  the  observance  of  divine  precepts  and 
commandments,  and  punishment  for  tlieir  trans- 
gression. A just  retribution  presupposes  God’s 
providence  and  His  omniscience.  Tlie  belief  in 
God’s  omniscience — that  is,  the  belief  that  He  sees 
and  knoAvs  everything,  even  the  secret  thoughts  of 
man,  and  that  nothing  can  take  place  in  the  world 
otherwise  than  by  His  Avill— is  one  of 
God’s  Prov-  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Judaism. 

idence.  Closes  warns  Israel  not  to  forget  tliat 
all  events  proceed  from  God:  “And 
thou  say  in  thine  heart,  jMy  power  and  the  might 
of  mine  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  Avcalth.  But 
thou  shalt  remember  the  Lord  tly  God ; for  it 
is  he  tliat  giveth  thee  power  to  get  Avealth”  (Deut. 
viii.  17,  18).  Isaiah  promises  that  punishment  shall 
be  meted  out  to  the  Assyrian  king  because  he  flat- 
tered himself  Avith  the  belief  that  he  OAved  his  glory 
to  his  OAvn  poAver  and  to  his  oavu  Avisdom,  ami  did 
not  realize  that  he  Avas  only  God's  instrument  (Isa. 
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i x.  12-16).  Only  the  ungodly  say,  “The  Lord  shall 
I not  see,  neither  shall  the  Goil  of  Jacob  regard  it” 

' (Ps.  xciv,  7).  The  Psalmist  reproves  them,  and 
says  to  them  that  God  sees  and  hears  everj’thing, 
and  that  He  knows  the  very  thoughts  of  men,  even 
; when  they  are  vain  {ib.  verses  8-11).  And  in  another 
passage  he  thanks  God  for  regarding  even  the  low- 
liest and  most  insignificant  of  men  and  for  caring  for 
them  (Ps.  viii.  5,  cxliv.  4).  The  words  “Fear  thy 
God  ” are,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  added  to  com- 
mandments which  depend  upon  the  intentions  of 
man;  as  if  to  say  to  him;  “Fear  God  who  knows 
thy  thoughts”  (Kid.  32b).  That  nothing  takes 
place  in  the  world  without  divine  ordination  is  ex- 
juessed  by  the  Rabbis  in  the  maxim  that  no  man 
hurts  his  linger  here  on  earth  unless  Heaven  willed 
it  so(Hul.  7b).  Also  the  theologians  and  religious 
philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  recognized  the  be- 
lief in  divine  providence  as  a fundamental  doctrine 
, of  Judaism  (comp.  Maimonides,  “Moreh,”  iii.  17-18; 
Albo,  l.c.  iv.  7-11;  see  also  Providence). 

In  close  relation  with  the  doctrine  of  divine  provi- 
dence stands  the  doctrine  of  retribution ; that  God 
rewards  those  who  keep  His  commandments,  and 
punishes  those  who  transgress  them. 

Divine  The  doctrine  of  retribution  is  one  of 
Retribu-  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Judaism, 
tion.  and  was  revealed  to  the  Jews  on  Mt. 

Sinai  when  God  said  to  them  that  He 
would  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
and  show  mercj'^  to  those  who  loved  Him  and  kept 
His  commandments  (Ex.  xx.  5-6).  In  many  com- 
mandments the  reward  given  foi’  their  observance  is 
indicated  (Ex.  xx.  12;  Deut.  xxii.  6-7).  This  doc- 
trine, however,  contains  also  a difficulty;  for  if 
nothing  can  take  place  in  the  world  without  God’s 
will,  and  since  He  rewards  the  pious  and  punishes 
the  transgressors,  how  docs  it  come  to  pass  that 
so  many  pious  suffer  while  the  ungodly  prosper? 
This  problem,  which  engaged  the  prophets  Jeremiah 
(xii.  1)  and  Habakkuk  (i.  13,  ii.  4),  the  author  of 
Job,  and  the  psalmist  Asaph  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  2 et  f:eq.).  has 
also  in  post-Biblical  times  held  the  attention  of  the 
most  prominent  spirits  of  each  generation ; and  in 
Talmudic,  as  also  in  post-Talmudic,  times  several 
attempts  were  made  to  solve  and  explain  it  (comp. 
Ber.  7a;  Albo,  l.c.  iv.  7,  12-15).  IMost  of  the  solu- 
tions and  explanations  have  been  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing two  ideas;  (1)  Iffan,  with  his  limited  intel- 
lect, is  not  able  to  determine  who  is  in  reality  a 
pious  man  (“  zaddik  gamur”)or  who  is  in  reality 
a sinner  (“rasha‘  gamur”).  jMan  can  mistake  a 
pious  one  for  a transgressor,  and  vice  versa.  Nor 
can  man  correctly  determine  actual  good  and  actual 
evil.  Much  which  appears  evil  to  man  proves 
to  be  productive  of  good  ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  things  which  are  seemingly  good  have  evil 
results  for  human  beings.  Short  sighted  man,  there- 
fore, able  to  judge  from  appearances  only,  may 
not  pretend  to  judge  the  acts  of  God.  (2)  The 
other  idea  which  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  retaliation  with  the  fact  that  pious 
men  suffer  while  transgressors  prosper,  is  the  idea 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  When  man  dies  his 
soul  does  not  die  with  him,  but  returns  to  God  who 
gave  it  to  man  (Ecel.  xii.  7).  The  soul  is  immortal, 


and  after  the  death  of  man,  separated  from  the  bodj-, 
it  continues  its  existence  in  another  world;  and  in 
this  other  world  does  complete  retaliation  take  place. 
The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of 
a future  life  is  not  definitely  stated  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  but  it  is  implied  in  many  passages,  es- 
])ecially  in  the  P.salms  (comp.  “Cuzari,”  i.  115; 
Albo,  l.c.  iv.  39-40;  Wohlgemuth,  “Die  Unsterb- 
lichkeitslehre  in  der  Bibcl,”  in  “ Jahresbericht  des 
Rabbinerseminars  in  Berlin,”  1899). 
Immortal-  The  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  immortality, 
ity  of  and  of  a future  life  in  which  retribu- 
the  Soul,  tion  shall  take  place,  is  set  forth 
plainly  and  emphatically  in  post-Bib- 
lical Jewish  literature — in  the  Mishnah  and  in  the 
Talmud.  “Let  not  thy  imagination  persuade  thee 
that  the  grave  is  to  be  a place  of  refuge  for  thee,” 
says  the  JMishnah  (Ab.  iv.  22);  “Thou  wert  born 
against  thy  will,  and  against  thy  will  livest  thou. 
Against  thy  will  shalt  thou  die  and  be  compelled  to 
account  for  thy  life  before  the  King  of  Kings,  the 
Holy  One,  praised  be  He.”  In  Deut.  vii.  11  it  is  said 
with  reference  to  the  commandments;  “which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  to  do  them,”  and  these 
words  are  explained  by  the  Rabbis  as  meaning : “ To- 
day— that  is,  in  this  world— shall  man  observe  the 
commandments;  but  he  should  not  expect  his  reward 
in  this  world,  but  in  another  ” (‘Ah.  Zarah  3a).  “ Re- 
ward for  good  deeds  should  not  be  expected  in 
this  world  ” (Kid.  39b).  By  the  promise  of  a long 
life  for  those  who  honor  their  parents  (Ex.  xx.  12) 
is  meant  eternal  life  in  the  hereafter.  The  reward 
and  punishment  for  good  and  evil  deeds  respect- 
ively to  be  meted  out  in  the  other  world,  can  be  of 
a spiritual  nature  onl}',  since  the}'  aiiply  entirely 
to  the  soul.  “In  the  future  world  aie  to  be  found 
no  material  pleasures;  but  the  pious  ones,  with 
their  crowns  of  glor}',  enjoy  the  siilendor  of  God,” 
says  the  Talmud  (Ber.  17a).  As  the  object  of  doc- 
trines and  commandments  is  to  lead  man  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection,  so  also  is  the  reward  for  his 
observance  of  the  Law  an  eternal  enjoyment  of  the 
presence  of  God  and  true  knowledge  of  Him.  The 
punishment  of  the  transgressor  consists  in  his  being 
excluded  from  all  the  divine  splendor.  This  causes 
the  soul  to  cxiierience  the  greatest  agony  and  re- 
morse for  its  ungodly  life.  Although  the  belief 
in  divine  retribution  is  a fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  the  latter  teaches  at  the  same 
time  that  neither  the  expectation  of  a reward  nor 
the  fear  of  punishment  should  influence  the  mind  of 
man  in  his  observance  of  the  divine  precejits.  Ju- 
daism sets  it  up  as  an  ideal  that  the  command- 
ments be  kept  through  love  of  God  (Sotah  31a; 
‘Ab.  Zarah  19a;  see  Im.mout.vi.ity ; Nomis.m). 

The  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  clo.sely 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  of  retribution  in  the  hereafter.  'This 
belief  in  resurrection  is  conceived  in  various  man- 
ners by  Jewish  theologians.  Some 
Resurrec-  hold  that,  since  retribution'  in  the 
tion  of  world  to  come  can  fall  upon  the  soul 
the  Dead,  only,  bodies  will,  upon  the  day  of  res- 
urrection, rejoin  their  souls  so  that 
both  maybe  rewarded  or  punished  together  for  the 
deeds  done  in  common  (comp.  Albo,  l.c.  iv.  35). 
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This  conception  is  exjnessed  also  in  the  parable  oC 
the  lame  and  the  blind  (Sanh.  91a,  b).  Jlaiinonides, 
on  the  other  hand,  nnderstands  resurrection  figura- 
tively only,  and  believes  it  refers  to  the  iminortalitj' 
of  the  soul,  which,  after  death,  awakens  to  a new 
life  without  incarnation  ("‘Ma’aniar  Tehiyyat  ha- 
IMetim,”  passim). 

But  no  matter  how  differently  the  theologians 
view  the  doctrine  of  resurrection,  they  all  firmly 
believe  that  God  can  quicken  the  dead,  and  that 
He  will  do  it  when  He  so  chooses  (Maimonides’ 
commentary  on  Sanh.  xi.  1).  As  to  when,  in 
what  manner,  and  for  what  purpose  resurrec- 
tion will  take  place;  who  will  participate  there- 
in, whether  the  Jewish  nation  alone,  or  even 
only  a part  thereof;  and  whether  the  resuriected 
dead  will  thenceforth  live  forever  or  die  anew  — 
all  these  questions  can  not  be  answered.  Explana- 
tions bearing  on  them  have  been  made  by  various 
teachers  (Saadia,  “Emunot  we-De‘ot,”  vii.),  but 
they  are  all  mere  conjectures  (comp.  Albo,  l.c. 
iv.  3o). 

The  doctrine  of  resurrection  is  expressed  by  Dan- 
iel (xii.  2):  “And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life,  and  ^ome  to  shame  and  eveilasting  contempt.” 
The  sages  of  the  Talmud  hold  that  resurrection  is 
alluded  to  also  in  various  passages  of  the  Pentateuch 
(comp.  !Sanh.  90b),  one  of  which  is  as  follows:  “I 
kill,  and  I make  alive  ” (Dent,  xxxii.  39).  The  Mish- 
nah  sets  up  this  doctrine  as  an  important  article  of 
faith,  and  holds  that  those  who  do  not  believe  there- 
in, or  who  do  not  believe  that  it  is  embodied  in  the 
divine  teachings  of  Judaism,  and  indicated  in  the 
Law,  can  have  no  share  in  the  world  to  come  (Sanh. 
xi.  1).  By  the  Talmud,  and  by  the  theologians  and 
religious  philosophers  of  medieval  times  also,  the 
doctrine  of  resurrection  was  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant article  of  faith  (comp.  “Albo,”  Lc.).  The 
supporter  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  of  all  the 
ethical  and  moral  ideals  therewith  connected  is  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  God  chose  from  among  all  peo- 
ples (Dent.  vii.  G).  The  selection  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  God  found  it  wor- 
thy of  a direct  manifestation  on  Mt. 
The  Chosen  Sinai,  that  He  revealed  to  it  religious 

People.  truths,  and  that  He  bestowed  upon  it 
the  peculiar  grace  of  causing  prophets, 
who  should  explain  these  truths,  to  arise  from  its 
midst. 

This  choice  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  not, 
however,  made  arbitrarily  bj^  God ; it  was  based 
upon  special  merit  which  the  Jews  possessed  above 
other  ancient  peoples.  Abraham,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  possessed  a true  knowledge  of 
God;  and  he  commanded  his  children  and  de- 
scendants to  “keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  jus- 
tice and  judgment”  (Gen.  xviii.  19).  But  of  all  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  the  Jewish  people  is  the 
only  one  which  has  kept  the  legacy  of  its  progenitor 
(comp.  “Cuzari,”  ii.  G). 

This  knowledge  of  God  which  the  Jews  inherited 
from  Abraham  made  them  more  religiously  inclined 
than  other  nations;  it  made  them  fit  to  receive  reve- 
lation, and  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  laws 
and  accept  them.  R.  Johanan  expresses  this  as  fol- 


lows: “God  offered  the  Torah  to  all  the  nations,  but 
none  could  or  would  accept  it,  until  He  offered  it  to 
the  Israelites,  who  were  both  willing  and  qualified  to 
receive  it”  (‘Ab.  Zarah  2b).  Israel,  however,  may 
not  keep  these  teachings  for  itself  alone;  the}'  were 
not  given  it  for  its  own  exclusive  property.  The 
doctrines  were  given  to  Israel  only  because  it  was 
the  only  one  among  the  nations  which  was  qualified 
to  accept  them  and  to  live  according  to  them.  And 
through  Israel’s  example  the  other  nations  will  be 
led  to  a true  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  the  accept- 
ance of  His  teachings.  In  this  W'ay  will  be  ftdfilled 
the  promi.se  which  was  given  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxii.  18),  that  “in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blessed.”  With  the  exception  of  such 
laws  and  precepts  as  are  based  on  national  events, 
the  whole  Law  is  intended  for  all  of  humanity, 
which,  through  observance  of  the  divine  doctrines, 
may  acquire  a true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His 
will. 

With  reference  to  Lev.  xviii.  5,  the  .sages  say  that 
by  the  statutes  of  the  Law  are  designated  not  the 
law  for  the  priests  or  the  Levites  or  the  Israel- 
ites, but  the  statutes  of  the  Law  which  man  has 
to  observe,  and  according  to  the  regulations  of  which 
he  must  live  (Sifra,  Ahare  Mot,  xiii.  [ed.  Weiss,  p. 
8Gb]).  Israel  has  acted  according  to  this  princi- 
ple, and  has  not  withheld  the  laws  of  God  from  the 
nations.  Most  civilized  nations  owe  their  knowl- 
edge of  God  to  these  teachings.  But  the  nations 
have  not  yet  attained  to  a correct  understanding  of 
these  doctrines,  and  neither  in  their  political  nor 
in  their  social  lives  have  they  reached  the  ideals  of 
justice  and  brotherly  love.  The  Jews,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  revealed  doctrines,  and  peculiarly  gifted 
to  comprehend  the  same  and  to  realize  their  ideals, 
have  been  called  upon,  as  they  once  taught  the  na- 
tions the  knowledge  of  God,  so  in  future  to  teach 
them  other  religious  ideals.  But  this  they  can  not 
do  as  long  as  they  live  in  exile,  dependent  and  per- 
secuted and  despised,  and  regarded  as  the  reprohate 
sons  of  God.  They  can  do  this  when  they  again 
attain  political  independence,  settling  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  where  they,  in  their  political  and  social 
life,  can  realize  the  ideals  of  justice  and  love  taught 
by  the  Jewish  religion.  The  belief 
The  that  this  will  some  time  happen  con- 
Messiah.  stitutes  an  article  of  faith  in  Judaism 
which  reads  as  follows:  “A  redeemer 
shall  arise  for  the  Jewish  nation,  who  shall  gather 
the  scattered  .lews  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  There 
they  shall  form  an  independent  Jewish  state  and 
reawaken  to  independent  national  life.  Then  all 
nations  shall  go  often  to  Palestine  to  study  the  in- 
stitutions of  a state  founded  on  love  and  justice. 
From  Zion  the  peoples  shall  be  taught  how  they, 
in  their  own  state  institutions,  may  realize  the  ideals 
of  justice  and  brotherly  love ; and  the  highest  re 
ligious  doctrines  shall  go  forth  from  Jerusalem” 
(comp.  Isa.  ii.  2-4;  Iffic.  iv.  1-4).  The  mission  of 
salvation  to  be  accomplished  through  the  redenq)- 
tion  of  Israel  is,  however,  only  an  indirect  and  re- 
mote aim.  The  direct  and  first  aim  is  to  compen- 
sate the  Jewish  nation  for  all  the  sufferings  it  has 
endured  through  its  years  of  exile.  God’s  relations 
to  a nation  are  similar  to  those  toward  an  individual. 
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The  Jewish  nation  lost  its  political  independence  on 
account  of  its  sins  and  failings,  and  was  sent  into 
I exile  for  that  reason.  This  ])unishnient,  however, 

: is  not  calcidated  to  annihilate  the  Jewish  pco- 
I l)lc;  for  as  God  does  not  wish  the  death  of  the  indi- 
I vidual  transgressor,  but  rather  his  conversion, 

’ neither  does  lie  wish  the  destruction  of  a nation 
which  has  sinned.  God  has  promised 
The  Resto-  the  Jews  that  He  will  not  cast  them 
ration  away  even  while  they  are  in  the  lands 
! of  Israel,  of  their  enemies;  neither  will  He 
break  His  covenant  with  them  (comp. 

; Lev.  xxvi.  44). 

I God  has  promised  to  redeem  them  when  they 
repent  of  all  the  sins  which  caused  the  loss  of  their 
' national  independence.  “And  it  shall  cometo|5ass, 
i when  all  these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  the  bless- 
; ing  and  the  curse,  which  I have  set  before  thee,  and 
j thou  shalt  call  them  to  mind  among  all  the  nations, 

I whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  driven  thee.  And 
! shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  obey 
] his  voice  according  to  all  that  I command  thee  this 
day,  thou  and  thy  children,  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul;  That  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will 
turn  th}’  captivity,  and  have  compassion  ui)on  thee, 
and  will  return  and  gather  thee  from  all  the  nations, 
whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee.  If 
any  of  thine  be  driven  out  unto  the  utmost  parts  of 
heaven,  from  thence  will  the  Lord  thy  God  gather 
thee,  and  from  thence  will  he  fetch  thee:  And  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee  into  the  land  which 
thy  fathers  possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess  it;  and 
! he  will  do  thee  good,  and  multiply  thee  above  thy 
I fathers”  (Deut.  xxx.  1-5).  When  and  in  which 
j manner  this  redemption  will  take  place  is  not  ex- 
plained by  any  reliable  tradition ; and  the  many  de- 
I scriptions  given  by  various  teachers  are  only  per- 
sonal conjectures.  When  will  the  redemption  take 
1 place?  That  is  a question  which  can  not  be  an- 
swered. And  all  calculations  regarding  the  time  of 
! the  advent  of  the  redeemer  are  only  conjectures. 
But  it  is  a traditional  belief  among  the  Jews  that  it 
may  take  place  at  any  time  when  the  people  aie 
I properly  prepared  to  receive  him  (Sanh.  98a).  The 
natural  consequence  of  this  belief  is  the  demand  for 
good  acts.  The  nation  must  uphold  its  national  and 
religious  endowments,  and  not,  through  ill  conduct, 
irreligiotis  actions,  and  antinational  endeavors, 
frustrate  or  make  difficult  its  I'cdemption.  When 
the  Jewi.sh  people  believe  in  their  redemption, 
when  they  desire  it  with  all  their  hearts,  and  when 
with  all  tlieir  actions  they  strive  to  deserve  it — then 
the  redeemer  may  at  any  time  arise  from  among 
them  (ib.). 

BtBi.ioGRAPHY : Besides  theworkscited  througliout  the  article 
see  also  : Bahya  b.  .Joseph,  linhitt  ha-Lehahot ; Samson  Ra- 
phael Hirsch. iViiieteea  Letters  nf  Ben  Uziet,  transl.  by  Drach- 
inan.  New  York.  1899;  S.  Schechter.  Studies  in  Judaism. 
I’hiladelphia,  1896 ; M.  Friedliinder,  The  Jeu'ish  Religion. 
I/ondon,  1891 : Morris  Joseph,  Jtidaism  as  Creed  and  Life. 
ib.  19011. 

K.  J.  Z.  L. 

THEOPHANY : Manifestation  of  a god  to 
man ; the  sensible  sign  by  which  the  presence  of  a 
divinit}'  is  revealed.  If  the  word  is  taken  in  this 
sense,  and  the  passages  which  merely  mention  the 
fact  of  a revelation  without  describing  it  are  sepa- 
rated from  those  which  speak  of  the  “angel  of  God,” 


only  four  thco])hanies  will  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
Kautzsch  (in  Herzog-Plitt,  “ Keal-Enc^  c.”  xv.  .538) 
interprets  the  term  in  a broader  sense,  and  divides 
theophanies  into  three  classes,  as  follows:  (1)  those 
related  as  historical  facts:  (2)  those  which  are  the 
subjects  of  prophetic  vision  or  annunciation;  and 
(3)  those  which  consist  in  ptirely  ]ioetic  fancj'.  This 
classification  may  be  applied  to  the  four  theophanies. 
The  Siuaitic  revelation  is  historical;  the  jiassages 
relating  the  divine  inspiration  of  Isaiah  (I.sa.  vi.) 
and  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  i.)  represent  subjects  of 
lirophetlc  vision ; and  Ps.  xviii.  4-lC  is  poetic  de- 
scription. 

The  Siuaitic  revelation  is  related  in  calm,  simple 
language  in  Ex.  xix.  16-25.  The  manifestation  is  ac- 
companied by  thunder  and  lightning; 
The  Sina-  there  is  a fiery  flame,  reaching  to  the 
itic  The-  sky;  the  loud  notes  of  a trumpet 
ophany.  are  heard;  and  the  whole  mountain 
smokes  and  quakes.  Out  of  the  midst 
of  the  flame  and  the  cloud  a voice  reveals  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  account  in  Deut.  iv.  11,  12, 
33,  36  and  v.  4, 19  is  practicall}'  the  same;  and  in  its 
guarded  language  it  strongly"  emphasizes  the  in- 
corporeality of  God.  Moses  in  his  blessing  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  2)  points  to  this  revelation  as  to  tire  source 
of  the  special  election  of  Israel,  but  with  this  diller- 
ence:  with  him  the  iioint  of  departure  for  the 
theophany  is  Mount  8inai  and  not  heaven.  God  ap- 
pears on  Sinai  like  a shining  sun  and  comes  “ac- 
companied by  holy  myriads  ” (comp.  Sifre,  Deut. 
243).  Likewise  in  the  song  of  Deborah  the  manifes- 
tation is  described  as  a storm:  the  earth  quakes; 
Sinai  trembles;  and  the  clouds  drop  watei'.  It  is 
jioetically  elaborated  in  the  prayer  of  Habakkuk 
(Hal),  iii.);  here  past  and  future  are  confused.  As 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2 and  Judges  v.  4,  God  appears 
from  Teman  and  Paran.  His  majesty  is  described 
as  a glory  of  light  and  bi  ightne.ss ; jiestilence  pre- 
cedes Him.  The  mountains  tremble  violently; 
the  earth  quakes;  the  peoiile  are  sore  afraid.  God 
rides  in  a chariot  of  war,  with  horses — a conception 
found  also  in  Isa.  xix.  1,  where  God  appears  on  a 
cloud,  and  in  Ps.  xviii.  11,  where  He  appears  on  a 
cherub. 

Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  receive  their  commission.s  as 
prophets  amid  glorious  manifestations  of  God. 
Isaiah  supposedly  sees  God  on  a high  and  lofty 
throne.  In  reality,  however,  he  sees 
In  Isaiah,  not  Him  but  only  His  gloiious  robe, 
and  the  hem  and  train  of  which  fill  the 

Ezekiel,  whole  temple  of  heaven.  Before  the 

throne  stand  the  seraphim,  the  six- 
winged angels.  With  two  wings  they  cover  their 
faces  so  as  not  to  gaze  on  God ; with  two  tliej' 
cover  their  feet,  through  modesty;  and  with  the  re- 
maining two  they  fly.  Their  occupation  is  the 
everlasting  praise  of  God,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
revelation  took  the  form  of  the  thrice-repeated  cry 
“Holy!”  (Isa.  vi.). 

Ezekiel  in  his  description  is  not  so  reserved  as 
Isaiah.  The  divine  throne  appears  to  him  as  a won- 
derful chariot.  Storm,  a great  cloud,  ceaseless  fire, 
and  on  all  sides  a wonderful  brightness  accompany 
the  manifestation.  Out  of  the  fire  four  creatures  be- 
come visible.  They  have  the  faces  of  men ; each 
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one  has  four  wings;  and  the  shape  of  their  feet  en- 
ables tliem  to  go  to  all  four  quarters  of  the  earth 
with  equal  rapidity  and  without  having  to  turn. 
These  living  creatures  are  recognized  by  the  prophet 
as  cherubim  (Ezek.  x.  20).  The  heavenly  tire,  the 
coals  of  which  burn  like  torches,  moves  between 
them.  The  movement  of  the  creatures  is  harmoni- 
ous: wherever  the  spirit  of  God  leads  themtliey  go. 
Beneath  the  living  creaturesare  wheels  (“  ofanuim  ”) 
full  of  eyes.  On  their  heads  rests  a firmament  upon 
which  is  the  throne  of  God.  When  the  divine  chariot 
moves,  their  wings  rustle  with  a noise  like  thunder. 
On  the  throne  the  prophet  .sees  the  Divine  Being, 
having  the  likeness  of  a man.  His  bodj-  from  the 
loins  upward  is  shining  ('‘hashmal  ”);  downward  it 
is  fire  (in  Ezek.  viii.  2 the  reverse  is  stated).  In  the 
Siuaitic  revelation  God  descends  and  appears  upon 
earth ; in  the  prophetic  vision,  on  the  other  hand. 
He  appears  in  heaven,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
nature  of  the  case,  because  the  Sinaitic  revelation 
was  meant  for  a whole  people,  on  the  part  of  which 
an  ecstatic  condition  can  not  be  thought  of. 

Very  different  is  the  theophany  of  the  Psalmist 
(Ps.  xviii.  8-16).  He  is  in  great  need;  and  at  his 
earnest  solicitation  God  appears  to  save  him.  Be- 
fore Him  the  earth  trembles  and  fire 

In  the  glows.  He  rides  on  a cherub  on  the 

Psalms.  wings  of  the  wind.  He  is  surrounded 
with  clouds  which  are  outshone  by 
His  brightness.  With  thunder  and  lightning  He 
destroys  the  enemies  of  the  singer  and  rescues  him. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  descriptions  of  the  vari- 
ous theophauies,  the  deep  monotheistic  spirit  of  the 
Israelites  hesitates  to  describe  the  Divine  Being,  and 
confines  itself  generally  to  describing  the  influence 
of  the  revelation  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of 
those  beholding  it.  See  Reyel.\tion. 

Bibliography;  Kautzsch,  in  Herzog-Plitt,  Beal-Encyc.  xv., 

S.V.;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  i.,  s.v.  Herrlichheit  Gottes. 

K.  M.  Bi. 

THEOPHIIiUS  : High  priest;  son  of  Anan,  and 
brother  of  Jonathan,  who  was  deposed  by  Vitellius 
in  37  c.E.  in  favor  of  Theophilus  (.Josephus,  “Ant.” 
xviii.  .5,  § 3).  He  officiated  for  about  three  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Cantheras.  This 
Theophilus  is  probably  identical  with  the  father  of 
the  high  priest  JMatthias,  and,  according  to  Buchler, 
he  is  likewise  the  same  as  Ilananeel  the  Egyptian 
(Parah  iii.  6).  The  name  of  Theophilus  figures  in 
the  Seder  ‘01am  (Neubauer,  “M.  J.  C.”  i.  167). 

Bibliography  : Gratz,  Gesch.  4th  etl.,  iii.  317 : Schiirer,  Gesch. 

3d  ed.,  ii.  218;  Buchler,  Das  Synedrioii  in  Jerusalem,  p.  97, 

Vienna,  i902. 

w.  B.  S.  Kr. 

THEOSOPHY.  See  Cabala. 

THERAPEUT.®  (Greek,  OrpaTTEurou' =“  Wor- 
shipers of  God”):  A community  of  Jewish  ascetics 
settled  on  Lake  Mareotis  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Alex- 
andria at  the  time  of  Philo,  wlio  alone,  in  his  work 
“ D(!  Vita  Contemplativa,”  has  preserved  a record  of 
their  existence.  The  fact  that  the  Therapeutre  are 
mentioned  by  no  other  writer  of  the  time,  and  that 
they  are  declared  b)^  Eusebius  (3d  cent. ) in  his  “His- 
toria  Ecclesiastica  ” (II.,  ch.  xvi.-x  vii.)  to  have  been 
Christian  monks,  has  induced  Lucius,  in  a special 
work  entitled  “ Die  Therapeuten  und  Hire  Stellung  | 


in  der  Geschichte  der  Askese”  (1879),  to  attempt  to 
prove  the  Christian  origin  and  character  of  the 
Philonean  work  and  of  the  “monks  and  nuns”  de- 
scribed therein,  after  Gratz  (“  Gesch.  ” 4th  ed. , iii.  799) 
had  declared  it  to  be  spurious.  Lucius  found  many 
followers,  among  whom  was  Schiirer  (“  Gesch.”  3d 
ed.,  iii.  53.1-538).  His  arguments,  however,  have 
been  refuted  by  the  leading  authorities  on  Philo, 
viz.,  Massebieau  (“Revue  de  I’Histoire  des  Reli- 
gions,” 1887,  pp.  170-198,  284-319),  Wendland  (“  Die 
Therapeuten,”  1896),  and  most  thor- 
Depicted  oughly  and  effectively  by  Conybeare 
by  Philo.  (“Philo  About  the  Contemplative 
Life,”  Oxford,  1895;  see  also  Bousset, 
“Religion  des  Judenthums  im  Neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter,”  1903,  pp.  443-446).  Although  the  life  of 
tlie  Therapeutse  as  depicted  bj^  Philo  appears  rather 
singular  and  strange,  its  Jewish  character  may  as 
little  be  questioned  as  the  authenticity  of  the 
Philonic  work  itself.  The  influx  of  many  currents 
of  thought  and  religious  practise  produced  in  the 
Jewish  diaspora  many  forms  of  religious  life 
scarce!}'  known  to  the  historian:  several  of  these 
helped  in  the  shaping  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  name  “ Therapeuta;  ” (OepaTrevTai  ■,  'I/ceral  is 
another  name  for  these  ascetics)  is  often  used  by 
Philo  for  Jewish  believers  or  worshipers  of  God  ; and 
it  was  the  official  title  of  certain  religious  gilds  found 
in  inscriptions,  as  was  also  the  Latin  name  “Cul- 
tores”  = “Worshipers”  (see  Conybeare,  l.c.  p.  293, 
and  Metuentes).  It  corresponds  with  the  Aramean 
“Pulhane  di-Elaha.”  Tlie  members  of  the  sect  seem 
to  have  branched  off  from  the  Essene  brotherhood ; 
hence  also  the  meaning  “Physicians”  given  to  the 
name  “ Therapeutae  ” (Philo,  l.c.  § 1),  just  as  the 
title  “ Asaiai  ” (=  “ Healers  ”)  was  given  to  the  Esaioi 
(see  Essenes).  The  Therapeutie  differed,  however, 
from  the  Essenes  in  that  they  lived  each  in  a sepa- 
rate cell,  called  “monasterium,”  in  which  they  spent 
their  time  in  mystic  devotion  and 
Mode  of  ascetic  practises,  and  particularly  in 
Life.  the  study  of  the  Torah  (“  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  ”)  and  in  reciting  tlie 
Psalms  as  well  as  hymns  composed  by  them. 
While  remaining  in  retirement  they  indulged  in 
neither  meat  nor  drink  nor  any  other  enjoyment  of 
the  flesh. 

Like  the  Essenes,  they  offered  every  morning 
at  sunrise  a prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the 
light  of  day  as  well  as  for  the  light  of  the  Torah, 
and  again  at  sunset  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  sun- 
light and  for  the  truth  hidden  within  the  soul.  In 
studying  the  Scriptures  they  followed  the  allegor- 
ical system  of  interpretation,  for  which  they  used 
also  works  of  their  own  sect.  They  took  their  meals 
only  after  sunset  and  attended  to  all  their  bodily 
necessities  at  night,  holding  that  the  light  of  day  was 
given  for  study  solely.  Some  ate  only  twice  a week  ; 
others  fasted  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath. 

On  the  Sabbath  they  left  their  cells  and  assembled 
in  a large  hall  for  the  common  study  of  the  Law 
as  well  as  for  their  holy  communion  meal.  The 
oldest  member  of  the  community  he- 
Sabbath.  gan  with  a benediction  over  the  Torah 
and  then  expounded  the  Lawwhileall 
listened  in  silence;  the  others  followed  in  turn. 
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After  tliis  they  sat  down  to  a common  meal, 
wliicli  was  very  simple,  consisting  of  bread  and  salt 
and  herbs  (hyssop);  and  water  from  a spring  was 
their  drink  in  place  of  wine.  The  Therapeutas 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Essenes,  included 
women  members.  These,  though  advanced  in  years, 
were  regarded  as  pure  virgins  on  account  of  their 
lives  of  abstinence  and  chastity;  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  helpful  in  nursing  and  educating  waifs 
and  non-Jewish  children  that  took  refuge  in  such 
Essene  communities  (Philo,  l.c.  ^ 8).  For  these  fe- 
male members  a partition  was  made  in  the  assembly 
hall,  separating  them  from  the  men  by  a wall  three 
to  four  cubits  in  height,  so  that  they  might  listen  to 
the  discourses  on  the  Law  without  infringing  the 
rules  of  modesty  becoming  to  women  (comp,  the 
“tikkuii  gadol  ” in  the  Temple  gatherings  at  Sukkot ; 
Suk.  v.  2);  also  at  meals  the  women  sat  at  sepa- 
rate tables  remote  from  the  men.  Young  men,  but 
no  slaves,  waited  at  table;  and  probably  young 
women  at  the  tables  of  the  women.  They  all  wore 
white  raiments  like  the  Essenes.  After  the  repast, 
passages  of  Scripture  were  explained  by  the  presi- 
ding ollicer  and  other  speakers,  with  special  reference 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  Law ; and  each  of  these  in- 
terpretations was  followed  by  the  singing  of  hymns 
in  chorus,  in  which  both  men  and  women  invariably 
joined. 

Of  all  the  festivals  of  the  year  they  celebrated 
with  especial  solemnity  “the  night  of  the  seventh 
Sabbath”  (Pentecost),  when  they  ate  unleavened 
bread  in  place  of  the  two  loaves  of  leavened  bread 
from  the  new  wheat  offered  on  Pentecost  in  the 
Temple.  After  this  they  spent  the  whole  night  until 
sunrise  in  otfering  up  praises  and  in 
Pentecost,  songs  of  thanksgiving  sung  in  chorus 
by  men  and  women ; the  song  of  Moses 
and  Miriam  at  the  Red  Sea  was  thus  sung.  The 
singing  itself  was  rendered  according  to  the  laws  of 
musical  art,  which  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Egyptian  temples,  and  was  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  Christian  Church  (sec  Conybeare,  l.c. 
p.  313). 

Whether  these  nocturnal  celebrations  took  place 
every  seventh  week  or  only  at  Passover  and  Pente- 
cost (ami  the  Feast  of  Sukkot),  as  Conybeare  thinks, 
is  not  made  clear  in  Philo’s  description.  The  prob- 
ability  is  that  the  Passover  night  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  such  celebration  (see  Wisdom  xviii.  9);  and 
the  custom  of  j-endering  the  song  of  the  Red  Sea 
chorally  appears  to  have  prompted  its  recitation 
every  morning  in  the  synagogal  liturgy  in  a manner 
betraying  an  Essene  tradition.  How  far  back  the 
celehration  of  the  night  preceding  Shabu'ot  by 
study  and  song  until  daybreak  goes  may  be  learned 
from  the  Zohar  (Emor,  iii.  93),  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  custom  of  “the  ancient  Hasidim  who 
spend  the  whole  night  in  the  study  of  the  Law  and 
thus  adorn  Israel  as  a bride  to  be  joined  anew  to 
God,  her  bridegroom.” 

In  no  way,  however,  does  the  Philonic  description 
bear  any  trace  of  the  Christian  character  attributed 
to  it  by  Griitz  and  Lucius.  See  also  Jew.  Encyc. 
X.  8b,  S.V.  PlIILO  JUD.EUS.  K. 

THESSALONICA.  See  Salonica. 


THESSALY  : Province  of  northern  Greece,  on 
the  ^Egcan  Sea.  It  numbered  Jews  among  its  in- 
habitants at  a very  early  date,  although  those  that 
now  (1905)  live  there  speak  Spanish  and  claim  to 
be  descendants  of  refugees  who  emigrated  from 
Spain.  There  are  .Jewish  communities  at  La- 
rissa, Trikala,  and  Yolo.  None  of  them  has  a 
rabbi;  and  Hebrew  studies  there  are  in  a state  of 
decay.  At  Larissa  and  Trikala  religious  instruction 
is  given  in  Jewish  public  schools  established  under 
the  provincial  law  relating  to  such  schools;  they  are 
supported  by  the  government.  The  community  of 
Trikala,  by  reason  of  numbering  (according  to  the 
census)  “not  more  than  1,000  members,”  has  no 
special  school.  The  Jewish  students  finish  their 
education  in  the  government  higher  schools;  and 
some  even  enter  the  L'niversitj^  of  Athens. 

The  congregations  have  synagogues  similar  to 
those  of  every  community  in  Turkey:  one  story, 
with  colored  windows,  and  with  columns  in 
the  middle  which  support  the  dukan  and  candle- 
sticks. The  most  beautiful  of  these  synagogues  is 
that  at  Larissa,  which  is  very  large  and  is  situated 
in  the  center  of  a court  in  which  there  are  several 
“ batte  midrashim”;  one  of  these  serves  as  a library 
and  yeshibah,  where  religious  studies  are  daily  i)ur- 
sued.  The  congregation  of  Larissa  is  proud  of  its 
past  grandeur.  Its  members  speak  of  the  famous 
“ Yeshibat  Rabbanim,”  which  was  a seat  of  learning 
at  which  twenty  to  twenty-five  chief  rabbis  studied 
the  Talmud  and  wrote  religious  works.  Of  the 
latter  some  manuscriitts  still  exist  in  the  old  library'. 

Larissa,  which  formerly  possessed  a great  num- 
ber of  rich  Jews,  was  called  “The  Tree  of  Gold.” 
About  fifty-five  years  ago  a riot  took  place,  the  jjoor 
Jews  rising  up  against  the  rich.  It  became  so  serious 
that  many  of  tlie  wealthy  Israelites  emigrated,  which 
wrecked  the  city’s  prosperity.  To-day  its  i ich  Jews 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers;  and  the  numerous 
poor  ones  are  cared  for  by  a charitable  institution. 
Among  the  jihilanthropic  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion should  be  mentioned  the  Matalon  brothers.  The 
Greco-Turkish  war  of  1897  gave  the  finishing  stroke 
to  this  already  impoverished  community;  besides 
the  misfortune  whicji  the  Jews  shared  in  common 
with  the  other  inhabitants  in  having  their  homes 
destroyed  and  their  proiierty  stolen,  they  were  ac- 
cused by  slanderers  of  having  taken  part  in  the 
plundering. 

The  community  of  Trikala,  which  is  younger 
than  that  of  Larissa,  is  more  prosperous,  not  having 
suffered  fi'om  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the 
war.  This  community  numbers  among  its  mem- 
bers the  richest  Greek  Jew,  Elia  Cohn,  whose  for. 
tune  is  estimated  at  from  five  to  ten  million  francs. 

Volo  possesses  the  youngest  Jewish  community  in 
Thessaly.  It  was  organized  toward  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  Spaniards  of  the  province, 
and  by  other  Jews  who  came  from  Janina,  Chalcis, 
and  Salonica.  Since  its  annexation  to  Greece  the 
city  has  become  the  first  port  in  Thessaly.  Most  of 
the  Jews  of  Volo  are  in  easy  circumstances ; there 
are  hardly  any  poor  among  them.  The  community 
is  the  most  progressive  in  Greece.  The  .Jewish  3’0\)th 
speak  Greek  even  in  their  social  intercourse ; and  they 
have  organized  a club,  called  “ The  Future,”  in  con- 
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iiectioii  with  wliich  instructive  lectures  are  delivered  ; 
and  work  is  undertaken  having  for  itsaim  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  coniinunit^'.  This  club  is  jiresided 
over  by  Solomon  Dallas,  formerly  director  of  a 
school  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uuiverselle.  The 
Jews  of  Volo  have  organized  also  a Philharmonic 
Society. 

s.  M.  C. 

THEUDAS:  1.  Pseudo-Messiah,  who  appeared 
during  tlie  consulate  of  Cuspius  Eadus  and  succeeded 
in  winning  a large  number  of  adherents.  In  proof 
of  his  Messianic  mission  he  is  said  to  have  promised 
to  lead  his  followers  across  the  Jordan  after  divi- 
ding its  waters  simply  by  his  word.  Regarding  this 
as  indicative  of  open  rebellion  against  Rome,  Cus- 
pius sent  a division  of  cavalry  against  Theudas  and 
his  followers,  who  were  almost  entirely  annihilated 
(comp.  Acts  V.  36).  Theudas  was  decapitated,  and 
his  head  was  carried  to  Jerusalem  as  a trophy  of 
victory. 

Bibliography:  .losepliiis,  vtiit.  xx.  .5,  § 1 ; Eusebius,  Hist. 
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557;  Klein,  in  Schenkel,  Bibel-Lc.vikdii,  v.  510-513;  Sebiirer, 

Gesch.  i.  560,  and  note  6. 

2.  Expounder  of  the  Law;  flourished  in  Rome 
during  the  Hadrianic  persecutions.  He  aided  with 
generous  gifts  of  money  the  teachers  of  the  Law 
who  had  sulfered  from  these  persecutions,  and  ar- 
ranged 5vith  the  Roman  communities  that  the  taxes 
formerly  paid  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  should  be 
used  for  the  schools,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  without  any  source  of  support  (Yer.  M.  K. 
81a). 

Theudas  introduced  into  Rome  the  practise  of  eat- 
ing on  the  eve  of  Passover  a lamb  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  observed  in  Jerusalem 
with  regard  to  the  sacrificial  lamb  (Pcs.  63a,  b;  Ber. 
19a;  Bezah  23a).  According  to  tradition,  this  so 
enraged  the  Palestinian  codifiers  that  they  sent  him 
the  following  message:  “If  you  were  not  Theudas 
we  would  excommunicate  you.”  In  his  capacity  as 
archisynagogue  it  5vas  Theudas’  duty  to  deliver  a 
sermon  in  the  synagogue  each  Saturda}'.  One  of 
these  sermons  has  been  preserved,  in  which  he  em- 
phatically asserts  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a Jew  to  suf- 
fer martyrdom  rather  than  abandon  his  faith  (Pes. 
53b;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xxviii.). 

In  the  Talmud,  Theudas  is  once  erroneously  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Simeon  ben  Shetah — a mis- 
take which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bacher.  The 
oldest  Mishnah  teacher  to  mention  Theudas  is  R. 
Jose. 

Bibliography:  Briill,  Jaiirt).  viii.  27;  Bacher,  .1(/.  Tan.  ii. 

.560 ; Vogelsteln  and  Rieger,  Geseh.  der  Juden  in  Rom,  i.  30, 

70,  108  ct  seq.,  176. 

5v.  n.  S.  O. 

THIEF.  See  Theft  .\nd  Stolen  Goods. 

THIENGEN.  See  Ty’pograpiiy. 

THISTLES.  See  Thorns  .and  Thistles. 

THOMAS,  EMILE  (EMIL  TOBIAS):  Ger- 
man actor;  born  at  Berlin  Nov.  24,  1836.  Thomas 
has  had  a most  varied  career.  He  made  his  debut  in 
1852  with  the  company  of  Pitterlin,  which  traversed 
the  Erzgebirge,  Saxon}'.  The  plays  were  ultrasen- 
sational — Der  Wahnsinnige,”  “ Die  Giftmischerin,” 


and  “ Die  Grabesbraut.”  Thomas  received  no  mone- 
tary compensation,  being  paid  in  food;  and  the  ar- 
rangement lasted  for  three  years.  He  then  ob- 
tained engagements  in  Gorlitz,  Leipsic,  Cologne, 
Danzig,  and  Breslau.  In  the  last-named  city, 
Dreichmann,  director  of  the  Friedrich-'Willielnistadt- 
ische  J’heatcr,  Berlin,  saw  the  young  actor  and  en- 
gaged him  for  his  house.  Thomas  made  his  debut 
there  Dec.  3,  1861,  as  the  Baker's  Boij  in  “Hermann 
und  Dorothea.”  So  great  was  his  success  that  he 
was  made  stage-manager.  In  this  capacity  he  pro- 
duced Olfenbach’s  “Die  Sclione  Helene”  (himself 
jilaylng  Kalchas)  and  Salingre’s  “ Pechschiilze.”  In 
1866  Cheri  Jlaurice  engaged  him  for  the  Thalia 
Theater,  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  until  1875, 
when  he  became  manager  of  the  Woltersdorlfthea- 
ter,  Berlin.  Two  years  later  he  resigned  and  went 
on  a starring  tour  which  lasted  a year;  he  then 
joined  the  Ringtheater,  Vienna.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  house  in  1881,  Thomas  appeared  at  the 
Wallnertheater,  Berlin.  In  1886  he  went  with  his 
wife,  Betty  Thomas-Damhofer,  to  the  United  States, 
scoring  financial  and  artistic  successes. 

On  his  return  to  Germany  in  1887,  Thomas  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  Centraltheater,  Ber- 
lin, which  he  renamed  the  “ Thomas-Theater  ” ; but 
his  direction  was  most  unsuccessful,  and  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  it.  Since  then  he  has  jilayed  in 
the  principal  theatersof  Germany  and  Austria.  Since 
1902  he  has  acted  at  the  Metropol theater,  Hamburg. 
His  best  roles  are : Striese  in  “ Der  Raub  der  Sabi- 
nerinnen  ” ; Kdlbchen  in  “1733  Thaler,  22|  Silber- 
groscheu”;  and  Geier  in  “Der  Flotte  Bursche.” 

Bibliography:  Das  Geistiqe  Berlin,  p.  Eisenberg,  R/oy. 

Lex. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

THOMAS,  FATHER.  See  Dam.ascus  Affair. 

THOMASHEFSKI,  BORIS  : Judajo-German 
actor;  born  at  Kiev  May  30, 1866.  He  went  to  New 
York  to  seek  work  in  1881  and  soon  o.rganized  a 
•lewish  troop  ivhich  played  in  Turn  Hall,  Fourth 
street.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
wliere  he  became  a theatrical  manager.  In  1893  he 
settled  in  New  York,  and  became  one  of  the  leading 
Yiddish  actors.  At  present  (1905)  he  is  lessee  and 
manager  of  the  People’s  Theater  in  that  city. 

Thomashefski  plays  the  chief  character  in  almost 
all  the  pieces  produced  at  his  theater,  most  of  which 
are  written  by  Latteiner.  He  has  himself  written 
some  Judyeo-German  plays  and  published  a collec- 
tion of  witty  sayings  (in  “Theatre  Journal,"  1903- 
1905,  i.,  ii.). 

Bibliography:  American  Jewish  I'enr  Root-,  .5665  (19a5), p. 

201);  H.  Hiipgood,  The  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto,  pp.  139-140,  New 

5'ork,  1902. 

A.  il.  SeL. 

THORN  : Town  of  West  Prussia,  founded  in 
1233  by  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  Jews 
were  not  permitted  to  dwell  in  Thorn  while  the 
knights  held  sway;  and  after  the  Polish  govern- 
ment took  possession  of  the  town,  in  1453,  they 
were  admitted  only  occasionally.  Several  Jews 
were  living  there  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  in  1749  they  were  allowed  to 
open  a school.  In  1766  all  the  Jews  except  six 
were  expelled;  but  they  seem  to  have  returned  in 
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the  following  j'cars.  In  1774  and  1779  the  Jews 
were  again  driven  out;  returning,  they  were  once 
more  ordered  to  leave  in  1793,  when  Prussia  took 
possession  of  the  town;  and,  though  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a respite,  they  were  expelled  in  1797. 
^lauy  Jews  settled  gradually  iu  the  town  when  it 
hecanie  jxirt  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw^  after  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit;  according  to  the  town  records,  they 
stole  in  during  the  French  occupation.  In  1823  the 
eonununity  numbered  52  families,  comprising  248 
individuals. 

The  first  rabbi  was  Samuel  Ilcilmann  Le3'ser  of 
Lissa,  who  seems  to  have  settled  in  the  town  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; he  officiated 
without  remuneration  down  to  1847.  His  succes- 
sors were;  Dr.  Krakauer  (1847-57);  Dr.  Engelbert 
(1857-62);  Dr.  Rahmer  (1862-67) ; Di'.  Oppenheim 
(1869-91);  and  Dr.  I.  Rosenberg,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, who  has  held  office  since  1892.  The  fol- 
lowing scholars  have  lived  at  Thorn  ; Zebi  Hirsch 
Kalischei’  (d.  1875),  author  of  “ Derishat  Zi\\yon,” 
“Emunah  Ramah,”  and  “Sefer  ha-Berit  ‘al  ha- 
Torah”;  his  son  Louis  Kalischer,  author  of  “Kol 
Yehudah”;  and  I.saac  IVIiesses,  author  of  "‘Zofnat 
Pa'neah  ” and  other  works. 

The  community  possesses  a synagogue,  built  in 
1847;  a home  for  the  aged,  organized  in  1892;  a re- 
ligious school,  a loan  society,  a hebra  kaddisha, 
and  a literaiy  society.  In  1903  the  Jews  of  Thorn 
numbered  1,200  in  a total  population  of  30,000. 
The  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  of  Podgorz 
and  Mocker,  and  of  several  neighboring  villages, 
are  members  of  the  Thorn  congregation. 

Bibliouraphy  : Toppen,  Aden  Her  fftlbnletarje  PrenmtertK, 

Leipsic,  1878-86;  tVerniuke,  Gcxch.  Thunis;  MittheiUiiiuen 

des  Onjpcrnicusvcreina  zu  Thorn,  No.  viil..  Thorn,  1842. 

s.  1.  R. 

THORNS  .AND  THISTLES:  The  desert 
flora  of  Palestine  is  unusually  rich  in  thorns  and 
thistles,  containing  a whole  series  of  acanthaceous 
shrubs  and  various  thistles,  including  Acanthus, 
Carduus  (thistle),  Centaurea  Calcitrapa  (star-thistle), 
Cirsium  acarna,  Linn,  (horse-thi.stle),  Cnicus  bene- 
dictus,  Linn,  (blessed  thistle),  Cynara  Syriaca,  Linn, 
(cardoon),  Echinops  (globe  thistle),  Eryngium  ni- 
traria,  Noea,  Notobasis  Sj'riaca,  Linn.  (Syrian  this- 
tle), Ononis  antiquorum,  Linn,  (tall  rest-harrow; 
var.  leiosperma.  Post),  Onopordon  (down-thistle), 
Phaeopappus  scoparius,  Sieb.,  Silybum  Marianum, 
Linn,  (milk-thistle),  Tribulus  terrestris,  Linn,  (land- 
caltrops),  and  others,  some  of  them  in  manj'  sub- 
species. All  these  plants  were  very  troublesome  to 
the  farmer  (Prov.  xxiv.  31),  who  frequently  set  Are 
to  his  fields  to  get  rid  of  them  (Lsa.  x.  17),  while 
the  Prophets  threatened  the  people  with  a plague  of 
briers  and  thistles  (Isa.  v.  6;  Jer.  xii.  13).  The  tj"- 
rant  is  compared  to  the  useless  bramble  (Judges  ix. 
14);  and  King  Amaziah  is  likened  to  the  thistle  (H 
Kings  xiv.  9).  Instead  of  fruit  the  earth  is  to  bring 
'forth  “thorns  and  thistles”  (Gen.  iii.  18),  which 
must,  therefore,  be  edible,  and  which  are  considered 
by  the  Midrash  to  be  artichokes. 

JIany  names  for  these  plants  are  found  iu  the 
Bible  as  Avell  as  in  post-Biblical  literature.  Acan- 
thaceous trees  and  shrubs,  some  of  them  admitting 
of  classification,  constitute  the  first  group,  which 


includes:  “ION.  Bible  and  Mishnah  (also  Assyrian, 
Phenician,  and  Aramaic)  = Lycium  Europamm, 
Linn,  (not  Rhanmus),  box-thoru ; njD.  Bible,  IMi.sh- 
nah,  and  Aramaic  = Rubus  sanctus,  Schreb.,  black- 
berry; nOK' = Acacia  ; Tiny,  IMishnah,  and  ’y^lO, 
Talmud  = Cratagus  Azarolus,  Linn.,  hawthorn; 
I'O'I,  Mishnah,  and  S~03.  Talmud  = Zizyphus  lotusi 
Lam.,  ju.iube,  and  Zizj'phus  spina-C'hristi,  Linn., 
Christ’s-tiiorn  ; Mishnah,  and  'pD’C,  Talimul 

= Zizj'phus  vulgaris,  Lam.,  common  jujube. 

The  second  group  comprises  acanthaceous  or 
prickly  herbs,  shrubs,  and  nettles:  pvyj  CO,  Bible, 
nrn,  Mishnah,  and  Nnm,  Talmud  (Assj'rian,  “egu  ” 
[‘'])  = Alhagi  Maurorum,  DC.,  alhagi;  y'*in  and 
pp,  Mishnah,  Np'HD  and  Np'no,  Talmud  = Car- 
thamus  tinctorius,  Linn.,  safflower;  TT,  Bible,  and 
Ninn,  Talmud  = Centaurea  Calcitrapa,  Linn.,  star- 
thistle;  nin(?),  Bible,  NOnn,  ^lislmah  and  Talmud  = 
Echinops  spinosus,  Linn.,  or  Echinops  viscosus,  DC., 
echinops  (?) ; rO’^mn  = Eryngium  Creticum,  Lam., 
button-snakcroot ; DT'p.  “07D  = Cynara  Scolymus, 
Linn.,  artichoke;  ri’DDy  = Cynara  Syriaca,  Boiss., 
and  Cj’nara  Cardunculus,  Linn.,  cardoon  (the  heads 
of  which  are  well  described  by  Rashi  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  14);  I'Oti' = Paliurus  aculeatus, 
Linck.,  garland-thoi’n ; DOp"l3  (?),  Bible  = Phico- 
pappus  scoparius,  Sieb.,  plueo]iap])us ; pin  = Soia- 
num  coagulans,  Forsk.,  nightshade;  “IQID.  0’Op(?), 
Bible,  and  N31Tp,  Talmud  =:  Urtica  urens,  Linn., 
nettle. 

General  terms,  some  of  them  applied  also  to 
thorns,  are  ntn,  “I'D.  D’JV.  yip.  D'DD’,  and  n'D’  hi 
the  Bible,  and  'NDIH,  Hin,  Niy’,  ND1D,  n'TVy.  and 
np  in  the  Mishnah  and  Talmud.  . 

s.  1.  Lii. 

THRASHING-FLOOR.  See  Aguicultuke. 

THREE.  See  Numbers  and  Numerai.s. 

THRESHOLD  : In  early  times  the  threshold 
had  a special  sanctit}';  and  that  of  the  'I’emple  was 
a marked  spot,  indicating  specific  taboos  (see  I Sam. 
V.  4 et  xeq. ; comp.  Zeph.  i.  9).  There  were  special 
keepers  (A.  V.  “ porters  ”)  of  the  threshold  (IT  Kings 
xxii.  4;  I Chron.  ix.  22;  II  Chrou.  xxiii.  4;  Jer. 
XXXV.  4).  There  is  a wide-spread  custom  of  making 
family  sacrifices  at  the  threshold  in  addition  to  those 
at  the  hearth.  Herodotus  reports  this  of  the  Egyp- 
tians (ii.  48).  Trumbull  suggests  that  there  is  a 
specific  reference  to  the  threshold  in  Ex.  xii.  22 
(LXX.),  iu  connection  with  the  institution  of  the 
Passover.  Even  to  the  present  day  it  is  considered 
unlucky  to  tread  on  the  threshold.  He  suggests 
also  that  the  word  “pesah,”  or  “passover,”  means  a 
“ leaping  over  ” the  threshold,  after  it  has  been  sanc- 
tified with  the  blood  of  the  threshold-covenant.  The 
threshold  of  Dagon’s  temple  was  evidently  sacred 
in  this  way;  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  Cheyue 
that  I Kings  xviii.  20-21  should  be  rendered  “ How 
long  will  ye  leap  over  both  thresholds?”  (that  is, 
w'orship  both  Baal  and  Ynw'n). 

Bibliography:  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  Threshold  Covenant,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1896. 

J. 

THRONE:  1.  A roj'al  seat,  or  chair  of  state. 
The  king  sits  “upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom” 
(Deut.  xvii.  18).  Pharaoh  delegated  full  power  to 


Throne 

Tiberias 
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Joseph  to  rule  over  Egypt;  “only  in  the  throne 
will  I he  greater  than  thou  ” (Gen.  xli.  40).  The 
roj'al  throne  is  sometimes  designated  as  “the 
throne  of  the  kings”  (Jer.  lii.  32).  The  most  mag- 
nificent throne  was  that  of  Solomon  (see  Jew. 
Encyc.  xi.  441  et  seq. ; J.  S.  Kolbo  made  a model 
of  Solomon’s  throne  and  exhibited  it  in  New  York 
city  in  1888).  The  throne,  like  the  crown,  ivas  a 
symbol  of  sovereign  power  and  dignity.  It  was 
also  the  tribunal,  the  “ tlirone  of  judgment”  (Prov. 
XX.  8),  where  the  king  decided  matters  of  law  and 
disputes  among  his  subjects.  Thus  “throne”  is 
synonymous  with  “justice.” 

2.  The  Throne,  the  abode  of  God,  known  as 
“Kisse  ha-Kabod”  (the  Throne  of  Glory),  from 
which  God  manifests  His  majesty  and  glory.  Mi- 
caiah  “ saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all 
the  hosts  of  heaven  standing  by  him  on  his  right 
hand  and  on  his  left”  (I  Kings  xxii.  19;  compare 
the  vision  of  I.saiah  [vi.  1]  with  that  of  Ezekiel  [x. 
1]).  The  throne  of  God  is  Heaven  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1);  in 
future  it  will  be  Jerusalem  (Jer.  iii.  17),  and  even 
the  Sanctuary  (Jer.  xvii.  12).  Thus  the  idea  of  the 
majestic  manifestation  of  God  gradually  crystallized 
in  the  cabalistic  expression  “koah  ba-zimzum  ” (the 
power  of  concentration).  God’s  Throne  is  the 
symbol  of  righteousness;  “justice  and  judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  thy  throne  ” (Ps.  Ixxxix.  15 
[A.  V.  14]). 

The  Throne  of  Glory  is  an  important  feature  in  the 
Cabala.  It  is  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
universe  (Hag.  12b) ; and  is  of  the  same  color  as  the 
sky — purple-blue,  like  the  “sapphire  stone”  which 
Ezekiel  saw  and  which  had  previously  been  per- 
ceived by  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xxiv.  10;  Sotah  17a). 
Like  the  Torah,  it  was  created  before  the  world 
(Pes.  54a).  II.  Eliezer  said  that  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  are  concealed  under  the  Throne  (Shab. 
152b).  When  Moses  ascended  to  heaven  to  receive 
the  Torah  the  angels  objected,  whereupon  God  told 
him  to  hold  on  to  the  Throne  and  defend  his  action 
(Shab.  88b).  It  is  asserted  that  the  likeness  of  Jacob 
is  engraved  on  the  Throne  of  Glory  (Zohar,  Waj'ig- 
gash,  p.  211a).  For  the  throne  of  Elijah  see 
Elijah’s  Chair. 

j.  J.  D.  E. 

THUNDER  : The  sound  that  follows  lightning. 
The  proper  Hebrew  term  for  it  is  Dyi  (Ps.  Ixxvii. 
19  et  pnssim\  Job  xxvi.  14;  Isa.  xxix.  C),  but  it  is 
often  rendered  in  the  Bible  by  plural  ( = 

“voice,”  “voices”),  the  singular  being  always  fol- 
lowed by  nin’ (=“  the  voice  of  Yiiwii  ” ; Ps.  xxx. 
3;  Isa.  xxx.  30).  In  the  plural,  with  the  exception 
of  Ex.  ix.  28,  where  it  is  followed  by  the 

word  “God”  is  omitted  but  understood  {ib.  ix.  23 
and  elsewhere). 

Thunder  is  one  of  the  phenomena  in  which  the 
presence  of  Yiiwii  is  manifested;  and  it  is  also  one 
of  His  instruments  in  chastising  His  enemies.  Ac- 
cording to  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18-19,  it  was  a thunder-cloud 
that  came  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians 
when  the  former  were  about  to  cross  the  Red  Sea 
(comp.  Ex.  xiv.  20).  The  hail  in  the  seventli 
plague  of  Pharaoh  was  accompanied  by  thunder  {ih. 
ix.  23  et  passim).  The  Law  was  given  to  the  Israel- 


ites from  Sinai  amid  tlumder  and  lightning  {ib.  xix. 
16).  In  the  battle  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Philistines  In  the  time  of  Samuel,  a thunder-storm 
decided  the  issue  in  favor  of  the  Israelites  (I  Sam. 
vii.  10;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xlvi.  17).  Later,  when  the 
Israelites  asked  Samuel  for  a king  he  prayed  to  God 
for  a thunder-storm  that  the  petitioners  might  be 
overawed  (I  Sam.  xii.  18).  The  declaration  of  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  X.  13):  “When  he  uttereth  a voice  there 
is  a multitude  of  waters,”  probably  refers  to  thunder. 
The  most  poetical  desci'iption  of  a thunder-storm 
occurs  in  Ps.  xxix.  3 et  seq.  Thunder  following 
lightning  is  spoken  of  in  Job  xxx  vii.  3-4;  and  in 
two  other  passages  they  are  mentioned  together  {ih. 
xxviii.  26,  xxxviii.  25).  The  separation  of  the  water 
from  the  dry  land  at  the  time  of  the  Creation  (comp. 
Gen.  i.  9)  is  said  in  Ps.  civ.  7 to  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  voice  of  God,  which  probably  refers 
to  thunder.  The  clattering  noise  of  battle  is  likened 
to  thunder  (Job  xxxix.  25).  Thunder  is  metaphor- 
ically used  to  denote  the  power  of  God  {ib.  xxvi. 
14).  The  goods  of  the  unjust  disappear  in  a noise 
like  thunder  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xl.  13).  In  the  ritual 
is  included  a special  benediction  to  be  recited  on 
hearing  thunder  (see  Ligiitnino,  Benediction  on). 
s.  M.  Sel. 

THURGAU.  See  Switzerland. 

TIAO  KIU  KIAOU.  See  China. 

TIBBON.  See  Ibn  Tibbon. 

TIBERIAS  : City  founded  by  Ilerod  Antipas  in 
the  year  26  C.E.,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius;  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Gennesaret,  near  certain  hot  springs,  in  the  most 
beautiful  region  of  Galilee.  The  population  of  the 
city  was  very  heterogeneous,  thus  giving  rise  to 
various  stories.  For  example,  one  legend  was  to 
the  effect  that  after  the  building  of  the  city  had 
been  begun  human  bones  were  found, 
Founded  whence  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
by  Herod  the  site  must  once  have  been  a burial- 
Antipas.  place ; so  that  the  whole  city  was  de- 
clared unclean.  The  pious  were  ac- 
cordingly forbidden  to  dwell  there,  since  the  merest 
contact  with  graves  made  one  unclean  for  seven 
days  (Num.  xix.  16;  Oh.  xvii.,  xviii.).  Herod,  be- 
ing determined  to  people  the  city  at  alt  hazards, 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  induce  beggars,  adven- 
turers, and  foreigners  to  come  there ; and  in  some 
cases  he  had  even  to  use  violence  to  carry  out  his 
will.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  nevertheless, 
were  Jews. 

The  city  had  its  own  government,  with  a council 
{^ovkfj)  of  500  members  at  the  head,  the  archon 
{&PXo>v)  being  the  presiding  officer.  From  this 
council  was  chosen  a board  of  ten  members  called 
“the  ten  elders”  (Jt/ca  nparoi),  their  chief  function 
being  the  punctual  levying  of  the  taxes,  for  which 
their  own  means  were  securitj'.  There  wei'e  also 
hyparchs  and  an  “agronomos”  at  the 
Govern-  head  (comp.  Pauly-Wissowa,  “ Real- 
ment.  Encyc.”  s.t'.).  Since  Tiberias  was  the 
capital  of  Galilee,  it  was  ruled  by 
Herod  until  he  was  exiled  to  Lyons  (France)  in  39. 
It  then  came  under  Agrippa  I.,  in  whose  possession 
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it  remained  until  liis  death  in  44,  after  wliicli  it  was 
subject  directly  to  Home.  It  was  tlie  capital  of 
Galilee  until  Cl,  when  Nero  gave  it  to  Agrippa  II., 
and  thus  detached  it  from  Galilee,  since  that  prov- 
ince did  not  belong  to  him. 

When,  in  66,  the  great  revolution  raged  through 
the  whole  of  Palestine,  the  inhabitants  were  divided 
into  three  factions:  (1)  the  party  on  the  side  of 
Agrippa  and  the  Romans;  (2)  the  great  mass  of  the 
poor,  who  were  partizans  of  the  rebellion ; and  (3) 
the  neutrals,  including  the  historian  Justus  of  Ti- 
berias, who  were  neither  friendly  to  Rome  nor  eager 
for  the  revolution.  The  revolutionists,  headed  by 
Jesus  beu  Zappha  or  Zopha,  archou  of  the  city,  soon 
gained  control;  but  the  Roman  faction  would  not 
give  way.  When,  therefore,  John  of  Giscala  lodged 
a complaint  in  the  S.inhedrin  at  Jerusalem  against 
Josephus,  who 
was  then  at  Ti- 
berias, the  coun- 
cil sent  to  the 
city  an  embassy 
of  four  men 
w i t h 
troops, 
phus  at  first 
sought  to  annul 
the  decision  of 
the  Sanhedrin; 
but  his  efforts 
proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and, 
compelling  the 
embassy  to  re- 
turn to  Jerusa- 
lem, he  subdued 
the  revolution- 
a r y party, 
whereupon  the 
Roman  sympa- 
thizers appealed 
to  Agrippa  fbr 
aid,  which  he  refused  to  grant.  After  Vespasian 
had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Galilee,  however, 
Tiberias  voluntarily  oi)ened  its  gates  to  him,  and 
favor  was  shown  the  inhabitants  for  Agrippa’s  sake. 

Of  the  famous  buildings  in  Tiberias  the  most 
prominent  w'ere  the  royal  palace  (which  was  stormed 
and  destroyed  in  the  Jewish  war  on 
Buildings,  account  of  its  pictures),  the  stadium, 
a synagogue  {Trpoaevxv),  and  a great 
assembly  hall  (pcyiarov  oiKp/na),  while  after  the  close 
of  the  war  pagan  temples,  including  the  Adrianeum 
{’ A(^piavclnv),  were  built  there  as  well  as  in  other 
cities.  The  baths  of  Tiberias,  called  “demosin”  or 
“demosiu  de-Tebarya”  (ih/poata),  were  famous  as 
early  as  the  third  century  (Yer.  Ber.  ii.  5,  3;  iii.  6, 
3).  The  synagogues  of  the  city  were  the  Kifra  (Yer. 
Meg.  i.  1)  and  the  Kenishta  ‘Attikta  de-Serongin 
(Yer.  Kil.  i.x.  5),  while  the  “castle  of  Tiberias,” 
mentioned  in  Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  iii.  1,  appears  to  have 
been  the  building  whicb  Josepbus  fortified  to  de- 
fend the  city.  A saying  of  Raba  or  of  Abaye,  “I 
know  this  or  that  halakah  as  well  as  Ben  ‘Azzai  [a 
tanna  of  the  early  part  of  the  second  century] 
knows  the  streets  of  Tiberias”  (‘Er.  29a;  Kid.  20a; 


Sotah45a;  ‘Ar.  30b),  shows  that  Jewish  scholars  lived 
in  the  city,  at  least  tem])orarily,  very  soon  after  its 
foundation,  although  there  is  no  mention  of  a defi- 
nite Jewish  settlement  there  until  the  second  half 
of  the  second  century. 

After  Simeon  ben  Yohai  bad  fled  from  tbe  perse- 
cutions of  the  Romans,  and  hail  lived  in  hiding  for 
mau,y  3’ears,  thus  injuring  his  health,  he  bathed  in 
the  springs  of  Tiberias  and  recovered.  He  seems, 
in  his  gratitude,  to  have  declared  either  a jiart  or 
tiie  whole  of  Tiberias  to  be  clean  (Yer.  Sheb.  ix. 
38(1;  Gen.  R.  Ixxi.x. ; Eccl.  R.  on  x.  8;  Esther  R.  i. 
9;  Shab.  S.jb ; ‘Ab.  Zarah  10a;  Griltz,  “Gesch.”iv. 
208,  473).  Judah  ha-Nasi  also  resided  there  (R.  II. 
31b;  comp.  Rasbi,  g.r.  “Bet  She'arim”);  and  from 
the  time  when  Johanan  b.  Nappaha  settled  in  J’i- 
berias  (Yer.  Sheb.  ix.  1 ; Bezah  i.  1)  the  city  became 

the  center  of 
scholarship,  so 
that  other  acad- 
emics could  not 
com])are  with  it. 
Even  R.  Abbahu 
Sent  his  son 
from  (aesarea  to 
Tiberias  to 
study  (Yer.  Pes. 
iii.  7).  It  was, 
moreover,  the 
last  city  in 
which  a Sanhe- 
drin held  sit- 
tings (R.  H. 51b; 
Yer.  Pes.  iv.  2). 

During  the 
persecutions  in 
the  reigns  of  the 
emperors  Con- 
stantins and 
Gallus  the  Ti- 
beriau  scholars 
decided  to  in- 
tercalate a month  in  the  calendar  for  the  j'car  353; 
but  fear  of  the  Romans  led  to  the  substitution  of 
“Rakkath”  (Josh.  xix.  35)  for  “ Tibe- 

During  rias”  in  the  letter  which  convej’ed 
Per-  the  information  to  Raba  at  Mahuza 
secutions.  (Sanh.  12a).  The  sessions  of  the  schol- 
ars were  held  in  a grotto  near  Tiberias, 
and  only  by  the  flickering  of  torches  was  it  possible  to 
distinguish  between  night  and  day  (Gen.  R.  xxxi.). 
In  several  places  in  the  Talmud,  e.ff.,  in  IMeg.  6a,  the 
identity  of  Tiberias  with  Rakkath  is  established. 

Even  in  the  sixth  centuiy  Tiberias  was  still  the 
seat  of  religious  leai  ning;  so  that  Bishop  Simeon  of 
Bet-Arsham  urged  the  Christians  of  Palestine  to 
seize  the  leaders  of  Judaism  in  Tiberias,  to  put  them 
to  the  rack,  and  to  compel  them  to  command  the 
Jewish  king,  Dhu  Nuwas,  to  desist  from  jiersecu- 
ting  the  (’hristians  in  Najran  (Assemani,  “Biblio- 
theca Orientalis  Clemcntino-Vaticana,”  i.  370). 

In  614  a monk  of  IMt.  Sinai  went  to  Tiberias  to 
become  a Jew.  He  received  the  name  of  Abraham, 
and  married  a Jewess  of  that  city  (Antiochius, 
“ Homilia  Octoginta-Quarta,”  in  Migne,  “Patrologia 
GiiECa,”  xii.  265).  In  the  ninth  century  the  gram- 
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marians  and  Masoiites  Moses  and  Aaron  ben  Asher 
Jived  at  Tiberias,  which  was  then  called  Mu ‘izzij'yali, 
in  honor  of  the  Eatiniite  calif  Aludzz.  The  system 
of  Hebrew  jnmctuation  still  in  use  originated  in 
Tiberias  and  is  accordingly  called  the  Tiberian  sys- 
tem (comp.  Gratz,  l.c.  3tl  ed.,  v.,  note  23,  ii.,  and 
the  remarks  of  Halberstam). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Jew- 
ish community  in  Tiberias  numbered  about  fifty 
families;  and  at  that  time  the  best  manuscripts  of 
the  Torah  were  said  to  be  found  there.  According 
to  some  sources  the  grave  of  Moses  Maimonides  is 
at  Tiberias;  but  this  statement  is  of  very  doubtful 
accuracy  (see  Conforte,  “ Kore  ha-Dorot,”  p.  13a; 
“Sefer  Yuhasiu,”  ed.  Filipowski,  p.  131b). 

In  the  si.xteenth  century  Joseph  ben  Ardut,  aided 
by  the  riches  of  Dona  Gracia  and  by  the  daily  re- 
mittances of  60  aspers  sent  him  by  order  of  Sultan 
Sulaiman,  undertook  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Tiberias, 


and  to  allow  only  Jews  to  reside  there.  The  old 
superstition  was  levived,  however,  that  the  Jewish 
religion  would  conquer  all  others  when  Tiberias 
was  rebuilt,  whereupon  the  workmen 
Don  refused  to  work  and  had  to  be  forced 
Joseph  to  do  so.  After  a year  the  city  was 
Nasi.  completed,  and  Joseph  wished  to  in- 
troduce the  breeding  of  silkworms  and 
the  manufacture  of  wool  (Chariere,  “ Negociation,” 
ii.  736;  Gratiani,  “ De  Bello  Cypro,”  p.  492,  note). 
The  first  Jewish  immigrants  to  the  new  city  went 
thither  from  the  Pontifical  States,  as  a result  of  a 
papal  bull ; and  they  were  aided  by  Joseph  Nasi. 
Their  numbers  and  fortunes  are  alike  unknown. 

In  1837  an  earthcpiake  destroyed  most  of  the 
city,  while  in  1865  and  1866  the  ravages  of  the  chol- 
era forced  the  leaders  of  the  community  to  apply  to 
Europe  for  aid,  appeals  being  printed  in  nearly  all 
the  Jewish  weekly  periodicals.  Conditions  have 
much  improved,  however;  and  since  the  }'ear  1889 
the  community  has  had  its  own  physician.  The 
cemetery  is  situated  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  city. 
The  Jews  of  Tiberias  number  about  2,000  in  a total 
population  of  3,600. 
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E.  C.  S.  O. 

TIBERIAS,  LAKE.  See  Chinnereth. 
TIBERIUS  JULIUS  ALEXANDER.  See 

Alexander,  Tiberius  Julius. 

TIBNI : One  of  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  during  the  interregnum  between  Zimii  and 
Omri;  son  of  Giuath.  When  Ziinri,  after  a reign  of 
seven  days,  had  ended  his  life,  the  peojile  of  Israel 
were  divided  into  two  factions,  one  siding  with 
Omri,  and  the  other  with  Tibni.  Omri’s  foliowers 
gained  the  upper  hand;  and,  finally,  Tibni  having 
died,  Omri  was  declared  king  (I  Kings  xvi.  21-22). 
From  a comparison  of  verses  15  and  23  of  the 


chapter  just  cited,  it  appears  that  Tibni  xVas  regent 
over  half  the  kingdom  of  Israel  for  a period  of  four 
years.  According  to  the  Septuagint  {ad  loc.),  Tibni 
had  a brother  named  Joram,  who  seconded  him  in  the 
dispute  over  the  throne  and  who  died  at  the  same 
time  as  himself,  probably  at  the  hands  of  Omri’s 
party. 

J.  M.  Sel. 

TIEN-TSIN : Commercial  city  of  China.  Its 
Jewish  inhabitants  number  about  150,  most  of  whom 
are  Bussian  and  Polish.  They  have  not  organized 
as  a community  and  hold  divine  services  only 
during  the  penitential  season,  when  private  halls 
are  used  and  Sefer  Torahs  are  brought  from  Shang- 
hai. In  1902  J.  Dietrich  purchased  a piece  of  land 
and  presented  it  to  the  Jewish  inhabitants  for  burial 
purposes.  In  1904  a branch  of  the  Anglo-.Tewish 
Association  was  formed,  of  which  Dr.  M.  Linsccris 
president.  The  Tien-Tsin  Jews  are  mainly  merchants 
and  hotel-keepers. 

.1.  N.  E.  B.  E. 

TIETZ,  HERMANN  : German  rabbi ; born  at 
Birnbaum,  Posen,  Germany,  Sept.  3,  1834,  and  edu- 


ViEW  OF  Tiberias  Showing  the  Tomb  of  Rabbi  MeIr. 

(From  a photo^aph  by  the  American  Colony  at  Jerusalem.) 
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cated  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (Ph.  D.  Halle).  He 
was  rabbi  in  Scbrimin,  and  since  1888  be  lias  been 
a “■  Stiftrabbiner  ” and  teacher  in  the  bet  ba-midrasb 
at  Inowrazlaw.  Kebas  imblisbed  “ Das  Hobe  Lied,” 
tiaiislatcd  in  verse,  and  with  notes  according  to  the 
IHicirasb  (Berlin,  1878),  and  “Megillat  Eka,”  with 
a metrical  translation  and  a Hebrew  coninientary, 
under  the  title  “Zikrou  Yebudab  ” (Scbrimm,  1881). 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

TIFLIS.  See  Caucasus. 

TIGLATH-PILESER  (Hebrew,  TDN^3*n^lin. 

and  a corrupt  form,  ~lDJ^3*nili5n,  in  I Cbron.  v.  C, 
2G;  II  Cbron.  xxviii.  20;  Ass3'rian,  “ Tukulti-apil- 
e-sar-ra  ” = “ my  liclp  is  the  son  of  Esarra  ”) ; King  of 
Assyria  from  747  to  727  b.c.  ; designated  by  modern 
Oriental  liistorians  as  Tiglatb-pilcser  III.  He  first 
appears  under  the  name  “Pul”  (II  Kings  xv.  19; 
comp.  I Cbron.  v.  2C),  the  proper  form  of  which  is 
“Pulu,”  as  is  seen  in  the  list  of  Babylonian  kings. 
‘When  be  assumed  the  crown  over  Assyria  lie  seems 
to  have  called  himself  Tukulti-pal-Esar-ra  after  the 
great  ruler  of  the  same  name  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Tiglatb-pileser  left  several  important  inscriptions 
of  bis  reign;  but  these  were  badly  broken  when 
discovered.  Upon  bis  accession  be  inaugurated  a 
new  policy  for  the  government  and  administration 
of  Assj’i'ia.  Former  kings  bad  maintained  by  mili- 
tary force  the  union  of  the  so-called  empire;  the 
new  policy  established  a method  of  organization 
wbicli  more  closely  united  the  central  and  provin- 
cial sections  of  the  government:  systems  of  trans- 
portation and  transplantation  of  strong  but  rebel- 
lious subjects  minimized  dangers  that  bad  wrecked 
other  governments.  This  was  tlie  method  pursued 
bj'  Sargon  at  Samaria,  by  Sennacherib,  and  by  other 
rulers  down  into  Persian  times. 

Tiglatb-pileser’s  first  campaign  into  the  west 
country  took  place  in  743-742,  wlien  be  entered 
northern  Syria.  While  here  be  received  tribute  from 
Eezin  of  Damascus  and  Hiram  of  Tj're.  A two- 
year  siege  was  necessary  to  reduce  to  coinjilete  sub- 
mission the  plucky  little  city  of  Arpad,  in  740 
(comp.  Isa.  X.  9;  II  Kings  xix.  13).  The  very  next 
3'ear  be  seems  to  have  clashed  with  the  interests  of 
Azariab  (Uzziab),  King  of  Judah,  far  in  the  north 
(comp.  II  Kings  xiv.  28)  and  to  have  established 
Assyrian  sovereignty  there.  Either  in  this  or  in  the 
following  j-ear  Menahem  (II  Kings  xv.  19,  20),  king 
of  northern  Israel,  purchased  his  throne  of  the  As- 
syrian ruler. 

Not  until  734  was  Tiglath-pileser’s  presence  again 
required  in  the  west.  Pekah,  who  liad  secured  by 
strategy  and  tragedy  the  throne  of  northern  Israel, 
formed  a league  with  Rezin  of  Damascus  to  with- 
stand any  further  assumption  of  sovereigntv  over 
Israel  and  Syria  by  tlie  power  centered  on  the  Tigris. 
Together  they  besieged  Ahaz  at  Jerusalem,  either 
to  force  him  to  join  the  anti-Assyrian  coalition  or  to 
put  a man  of  their  own  choice  on  the  throne.  Ahaz 
in  desperation  appealed  to  Tiglatb-pileser  for  help. 
The  Assyrian  king  made  a dash  for  Damascus  and 
laid  siege  to  it.  In  the  meantime  he  ravaged  north- 
ern Israel  (comp.  II  Kings  xv.  29)  and  other  terri- 
torj’-  all  the  way  to  Philistia.  In  732  Damascus  fell 
(comp.  Lsa.  viii.  4;  II  Kings  xvi.  9).  At  this  time 
XIL— 10 


apparently  Ahaz,  among  a number  of  pettj'  kings, 
appeared  within  Damascus  before  the  throne  of  the 
great  conqueror  and  paid  the  price  of  submission. 
Soon  after  this  event,  probabl}',  Tiglatb-pileser  in- 
cited or  encouraged  Hoshea  to  slay  Pekah,  the  un- 
yielding king  of  northern  Israel.  Hoshea  was  re- 
warded by  being  put  in  authority  over  this  Assjuian 
province;  and  Tiglatb-pileser  retired  to  the  east. 
In  728  he  became  master  of  Babj’lon,  and  died  the 
following  year. 

J.  I.  H.  P. 

TIGRIS  (Hebrew,  ^p“in ; Aramaic  and  Talmudic, 
n^5in;  the  modern  Dijlah) : One  of  the  four  streams 
mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  14  as  watering  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  described,  from  tJie  standpoint  of  Pales- 
tine, as  flowing  “ in  front  of  Assyria  ” (K.  V.).  'I'he 
Tigris  has  its  source  in  several  siirings  in  (Mount 
Ararat,  not  far  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Euphra- 
tes. Near  one  of  these  springs  the  figures  of  Sarda- 
napalus  and  Tiglatb-pileser  III.  are  found  carved 
in  the  rock.  After  flowing  a .short  distance  the  river 
receives  the  waters  of  several  mountain  brooks  from 
the  east;  and  at  Diarbekr  it  is  already  a fairlj^  large 
stream.  South  of  Mosul  it  is  navigable  for  rafts, 
and  at  Bagdad  it  carries  boats,  while  at  Korna  it 
unites  with  the  Euphrates  to  form  the  Shatt  al- 
‘Arab,  which  empties  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its 
chief  period  of  rise  occurs,  opposite  Mosul,  at  the 
time  of  the  melting  of  the  snow  (Ecclus.  [Sirach] 
xxiv.  25),  when  it  devastates  the  surrounding 
country.  Hence,  even  in  antiquit}'  it  was  necessary 
to  dig  transverse  canals  in  various  i)laccs  to  carry  off 
the  superfluous  water,  which  is  whitish  in  color  and 
is  famed  for  its  potability  among  those  M'ho  live  in 
the  vicinity  and  who  are  accustomed  to  it.  The 
river  contains  great  numbers  of  fish.  The  Tigris 
is  referred  to  in  only  one  other  place  in  the  Bible, 
namely,  Dan.  x.  4,  where  in  the  English  version  the 
name  is  transliterated  simply  “ Hiddekel.” 

The  Targum  and  the  Talmud  term  it  the  Diglat, 
the  earlier  form  of  the  name.  In  answer  to  the 
question  why  this  river  was  called  also  Hiddekel, 
R.  Ashi  replied  that  it  was  on  account  of  its  sharp- 
ness and  swiftness,  the  word  SpTH  being  etymolo- 
gized as  a compound  of  pn  (“sharp,”  “swift”)  and 
^p(“  light,”  “ quick  ” ; Ber.  59a).  Neubauer  ju-oposed 
to  separate  the  name  into  pn  or  ]‘n  and  (“the 
swiftly  running  Diklah  ”).  In  the  Talmud  the  water 
of  the  river  is  considered  to  be  both  quickening  for 
the  mind  and  healthful  for  the  body  on  aceount  of 
its  lightness  {ib.).  It  was  also  held  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  rivers;  and  when  a Jew  saw  its  wateis  from 
the  bridge  Bostane  he  was  enjoined  to  recite  the 
blessing  “ Blessed  be  He  who  hath  made  the  work  of 
Creation”  (ib. ; Yeb.  121a). 

From  Bagdad  to  Apameia  the  river  formed  the 
boundary  of  Babylon  (Kid.  71b). 

Bibliography:  McCIintock  and  Stronc,  Ci/r.  iv.  232.x.  tnrt; 
Herzog-Hauck, /fref-Bnc.i/c.  xv.  Bli'i ; Ndldeke,  in  Sohenkel, 
TiihcUe.rieo'ii,  v.  .53(5  et  KCfi.-,  Friedrich  Belitzsch,  tt'o  Latj  dna 
Paradiest?  Index,  Leipsic,  18.S1 : Neubauer,  G.  T.  pp.  334- 
337,  Paris,  1868;  S.  Ldwisohn,  Mchherc  Erez,  pp.  136-137, 
Vienna,  1819. 

s.  S.  O. 

TIKTIN  : A Silesian  family  of  rabbis  originating 
from  Tiktin,  a town  in  Poland. 
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Abraham  ben  Gedaliah  Tiktin : German 
rabbi;  born  at  Scliwersenz,  Posen;  died  at  Breslau 
Dec.  27,  1820.  In  1811  lie  was  appointed  rabbi  at 

Glogaii,  and  five 
years  later,  by  a 
royal  rescript  of 
Sept.  5,  he  became 
chief  district  rabbi 
at  Breslau,  where 
he  officiated  until 
his  death.  He  was 
the  author  of  sev- 
eral works,  al- 
though only  one 
appeared  in  print, 
namely,  “ Petah  ha- 
Bayit”  (Dyhern- 
furth,  1820),  novel- 
liE  on  the  fourth 
part  of  the  Shul- 
han  ‘Aruk. 

At  Tiktin’s  fu- 
neral Rabbis  Jacob 
of  Lissa,  Moses  Kronik,  and  Solomon  Plessner  de- 
livered sermons,  all  of  which  were  published. 

s.  S.  O. 

Gedaliah  Tiktin:  German  rabbi;  born  about 
1808;  died  at  Breslau  Aug.  8,  1886.  Like  his  father, 
Solomon  Tiktin,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  rab- 
binate of  Breslau  in  1843,  Gedaliah  was  the  cham- 
pion of  Orthodox  Judaism.  The  war  which  had 
been  carried  on  for  years  between  the  Orthodox  and 
Reform  parties,  headed  respectively  by  Solomon 
Tiktin  and  Abraham  Geiger,  was  continued  after 
the  former’s  death.  The  Reform  party  endeavored 
to  influence  the  German  government  to  recognize 
Geiger  as  rabbi  of  Breslau;  but,  owing  to  Tiktin’s 
personal  merit.  King  Frederick  William  IV.  con- 
firmed him  in  office,  and,  later,  even  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  “ Kbniglicher  Landesrabbiner,”  It 
was  not  until  after  Geiger’s  death  that  Tiktin  and 
Joc'l,  Geiger’s  successor,  came  to  an  understanding 
in  order  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Jewish  community 
of  Breslau.  Even  after  his  confirmation  by  the  king, 
Tiktin  had  not  exercised  his  power  with  regard  to 
the  slaughterers  (“shohatim  ”),  but  had  contented 
himself  with  abstaining  for  several  years  from  eat- 
ing meat. 

Tiktin  was  known  also  for  his  charitable  activity 
during  the  forty-three  years  of  his  rabbinate ; and 
there  was  hardl}'  any  charitable  institution  of  which 
he  was  not  a member.  In  1870  he  received  the  dec- 
oration of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  in  recognition 
of  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  .sick  and  wounded 
during  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71.  Special 
courtesies  were  paid  to  him  by  the  German  govern- 
ment on  account  of  his  weekly  visits  to  the  Jewish 
prisoners. 

Tiktin  was  the  author  of  a pamphlet  entitled 
“Beitrag  zur  Bearbeitung  der  von  Seiten  der  Be- 
horde  . . . Gerichteten,  den  Judischen  Kultus 
Betreffenden  Fragen”  (Breslau,  1843). 

Bibliography  : Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1886,  p.  554;  Fiirst,  Bihl. 

Jml.  iii.  431 ; Ha-Zefirafu  xiii..  No.  106. 

Solomon  Tiktin:  German  rabbi;  born  at  Glo- 
gau ; died  in  Breslau  March  20,  1843 ; son  of  Abra- 


ham Tiktin.  He  was  a prominent  champion  of  Or- 
thodox Judaism;  and  some  idea  of  his  anti-Reforra 
activity  may  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  his 
opponent,  A.  Geiger.  Tiktin  became  rabbi  at  Bres- 
lau in  1824.  In  1836  he  prohibited  the  printing  in 
Breslau  of  Moses  Brlick’s  “ Die  Reform  des  Juden- 
thums.”  But  the  real  war  between  Tiktin  and  the 
Reform  party  began  when  Geiger  presented  himself 
as  a candidate  for  the  po.sition  of  second  rabbi  (“  Rab- 
binatsassessor  ” or  “dayyan”)  of  Breslau.  Geiger 
was  invited  to  preach  in  Breslau  on  July  21,  1838; 
but  Tiktin  is  said  to  have  applied  to  the  police  to 
prevent  Geiger  from  doing  so.  In  1842  Tiktin 
published  his  two  pamphlets,  “ Darlegung  des 
Sachverhaltuisses  in  Seiner  Hiesigen  Rabbinats-An- 
gelegenheit”  and  “Eutgegniing  auf  den  Bericht  des 
Ober-Vorsteher-Collegiums  der  Hiesigen  Israeliten- 
Gemeinde  an  die  Mitglieder,”  in  which  he  accused 
Geiger  of  having  deliberately  planned  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  foundations  of  Judaism.  Tiktin  in.sisted 
that  Geiger  should  not  be  present  either  at  a divorce 
or  at  a halizah  ceremony,  thus  denying  him  recogni- 
tion as  a rabbinical  authority. 

Bibliography:  A.  Geiger.  Nachadassene  Schriften,  i.  .53  et 
srq.;  idem,  in  Der  Ixy  aelit,  1843,  p.  64  ; E.  Schreiber,  Ahra- 
ham  Geiger,  pp.  30  et  seq.,  Spokane,  1892. 

s.  M.  See. 

TIKTINER,  JUDAH  LOB  BEN  SIMHAH ; 

Russian  rabbi  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  ofli- 
ciated  as  ab  bet  din  in  Zagora,  and  later  was  a resi- 
dent of  Wilna.  Tiktiner  was  the  author  of  “ Shalme 
Simhah  ” (2  vols.,  Wilna,  1806),  containing  novelhe 
on  the  halakot  of  Asher  ben  Jehiel,  preceded  by  a 
presentation  of  various  basal  principles  of  the  Tal- 
mud, as  well  as  of  various  casuistic  writings.  Tiie 
work  is,  however,  incomplete,  extending  only  as  far 
as  the  treatise  Ta'anit. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1373 ; Benja- 
cob,  Ozar  tia-Sefarim,  p.  589. 

E.  C."  S.  O. 

TIKTINER,  REBECCA  BAT  MEIR  : Aus- 
trian authoress  of  the  sixteenth  century;  flourished 
at  Prague,  where  she  died,  apparently  in  1550.  She 
wrote  two  works:  (l)“Meneket  Ribkah  ” (Prague, 
1609;  Cracow,  1618),  divided  into  seven  “ gates,” 
treating  of  a housewife’s  duties,  and  containing 
various  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  anecdotes;  (2) 
“ Simhat  Torah  Lied  ” (Prague,  n.d.),  a poem  for  the 
Simhat  Torah  festival. 

Bibliography:  Hock-Kaiifmann,  Die  Familien  Pragn.  p. 
15.3a;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  285;  Beniacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefariiii.  p. 
325  ; Steinschneider.  Cat.  Badl.  cols.  562.  .573.  2134-21.35  ; Nepi- 
Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael,  p.  310 ; De  Rossi,  Dizin- 
narin,  p.  313. 

E.  c.  S.  O. 

TIKTINSKI,  HAYYIM  JUDAH  LOB  B. 
SAMUEL:  Lithuanian  Talmudist;  born  in  Mir 
Oct.  13,  1823;  died  in  Warsaw  March  30,  1899. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Samuel  Tiktinski,  founder 
of  the  yeshibah  in  Mir,  who  died  in  1835,  leaving 
his  eleven-year-old  son  without  any  material  means. 
Despite  his  very  unfavorable  circumstances,  young 
Tiktinski  succeeded  by  diligent  application  in  pa.ss- 
ing  a rabbinical  examination  before  he  was  twenty, 
at  which  age  he  officiated  as  substitute  for  Rabbi 
Elihu  Shik  in  Deretschiu  when  the  latter  went  on  a 
long  journey.  In  1850  he  was  invited  by  Rabbi 
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Moses  Abraham  ben  David  of  Mir  to  deliver  lectures 
before  the  local  yeshibah.  By  his  brilliant  delivery 
and  his  rejection  of  the  pilpul  he  attracted  many 
scholars;  and  when,  in  1807,  Moses  Abraham  died, 
Tiktiuski  was  entrusted  with  the  entire  control  of 
the  yeshibah.  Among  his  many  pupils  were  Mei'r, 
rabbi  of  Draderkewin,  and  Mordecai  Elihu,  author 
of  “Ncr  le-lMa’or.” 

In  1876  Tiktinski’s  son  Samuel  delivered  some  of 
the  lecturesat  the  yeshibah ; and  in  1883,  when  Samuel 
died,  his  younger  brother,  Abraham,  took  his  place. 
When,  in  the  summer  of  1898,  the  yeshibah  was  des- 
troyed by  tire  for  the  second  time,  Tiktinski,  in  spite 
of  illness,  procured  the  necessary  funds  to  rebuild 
it.  He  left  no  works,  his  contributions  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Talmud  having  been  destroyed  in 
the  above-mentioned  tire. 

BinuoGRAPHT : M.  L.  Goldberff,  Sefer  Tolcdol  ha-Oami  Han- 

Uiin  Juda)i  LOl),  Warsaw,  1901. 

E.  c.  A.  Pe. 

TIMBREL  or  TABRET  : Musical  instrument. 
In  the  Hebrew  music  of  Old  Testament  times,  as  in- 
deed in  Oriental  music  to-day,  rhythm  was  of  much 
greater  importance,  in  comparison  with  the  melody, 
than  it  is  in  modern  Occidental  music.  Accord- 
ingly instruments  like  the  drum  and  tambourine, 
which  serve  principally  to  accentuate  the  rhythm, 
played  the  greatest  part.  The  most  ancient  means  of 
marking  rhythm  was  the  clapping  of  hands,  a 
method  which  is  still  employed.  Among  the  instru- 
ments of  percussion,  the  timbrel  or  hand-drum 
(“  tof  ”)  is  the  oldest  and  most  popular.  It  is  very 
simple,  consisting  of  a broad  or  narrow  hoop  of 
wood  or  metal  over  which  the  skin  of  an  animal  is 
stretched.  Sometimes  small,  thin  pieces  of  metal 
are  hung  upon  the  rim,  which  jingle  when  the  tim- 
brel is  shaken,  as  in  the  modern  tambourine.  The 
instrument  is  held  high  in  one  hand,  while  the 
performer  beats  on  the  drumhead  with  the  fingers 
and  the  back  of  the  other  hand.  The  form  of  the 
instrument  is  similar  to  that  of  the  modern  tambou- 
rine, as  is  also  the  manner  of  playing  on  it. 

The  Egyptians  and  the  Ass3uians  possessed  this 
instrument.  The  pictures  of  the  former  show  it 
onlj'  in  the  hands  of  women ; among  the  Assyrians 
it  was  played  by  men  also.  Among  the  Hebrews 
it  was  usually  played  by  women,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  joyful  dancing  (Judges  xi.  34;  I Sam.  xviii. 
6;  Jer.  xxxi.  4)  and  to  songs  (Gen.  xxxi.  27;  Ex.  xv. 
20;  I Sam.  xviii.  6).  The  timbrel  is  an  instrument 
which  in  its  whole  character  is  inappropriate  for 
mournful  occasions,  being  in  keeping  only  with 
cheerful  songs  and  games,  such  as  accompany  wed- 
dings (I  Macc.  ix.  39),  popular  rejoicings  {e.g.,  the 
reception  of  a victorious  general;  I Sam.  xviii.  6 et 
seq.),  banquets  (Isa.  v.  12),  and  religious  festivals  of 
a joyful  and  popular  character  (Ex.  xv.  20;  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  2).  It  is  more  rarely  found  in  the  hands  of 
men.  All  the  prophets  who  speak  at  length  of 
music  refer  to  the  hand-drum  (I  Sam.  x.  5). 

The  tambourine  apparently  had  no  place  in  the 
Temple  service,  however;  at  least  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  instruments  of  the  Temple  orchestra  (H 
Chron.  v.  12  et  neg.)  only  the  cymbals  are  mentioned 
among  the  instruments  of  percussion. 

E.  c.  I.  Be. 


TIMNATH-SERAH  (in  Judges  ii.  9,  Tim- 
nath-heres) : Town  in  !Mount  Ephraim,  situated 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill  of  Gaash  (Josh, 
xxiv.  30).  It  was  given  to  Joshua  as  an  inheritance, 
was  fortified  by  him  {ib.  xix.  50),  and  served  as  his 
place  of  burial  {ib.  xxiv.  30).  According  to  the 
OnoTiiasticon  ” of  Eusebius,  Timnath  was  an  im- 
portant city  in  the  district  of  Diospolis  (Lydda); 
and  the  grave  of  Joshua  was  shown  there.  On  the 
site  of  the  city  is  situated  the  modern  town  of  Tibna, 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Betli-el  on  the  Roman  road 
from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem.  Among  its  ruins  and 
tombs  is  a grave  of  remarkable  size  and  construc- 
tion, which  is  probably  the  one  identified  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius  as  that  of  Joshua.  Another  tradi- 
tion, however,  of  Samaritan  origin,  locates  the  tomb 
farther  to  the  nortlicast,  in  the  small  village  of  Kafr 
Haris,  which  is  therefore  frequently  regarded  as  the 
site  of  Timnatli.  The  city  seems  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  Thamnatha  of  I Macc.  ix.  50,  which, 
according  to  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xiv.  11,  ^2;  “B.  J.” 
iv.  8,  § 1),  was  the  cajiital  of  a Jewish  toparch}'. 

Biuliography:  Gufrin,  iii.  37;  idem,  SnwariV,  ii.  S!) 

rt  Pah  KxpUir.  Fund,  MeiiKiirx,  ii.  374  et  xei/.;  idem, 
QuarterJji  titatement,  1S79,  pp.  liti  rt  Z.  D.  P.  r.  ii.  13 
et  neq.-,  Schiirer,  (Jesch.  3d  ed.,  ii.  181-18ti. 
e.  c.  I.  Be. 

TIN.  See  Metals. 

TIRADO,  JACOB:  Convert  to  Judaism  in  Am- 
sterdam in  the  sixteenth  century  ; tliedin  Jerusalem. 
With  several  Maranos  he  sailed  from  Portugal  in  a 
ves.sel  which  was  driven  out  of  its  course  to  Emden 
in  East  Friesland.  Following  the  advice  of  Rabbi 
Moses  Uri  ha-Levi,  he  continued  his  travels  with  his 
companions  to  Amsterdam.  After  his  arrival  there 
he  confessed  the  Jewish  faith  openly,  and  afterward, 
though  advanced  in  years,  underwent  the  rite  of 
circumcision. 

Together  with  Jacob  Israel  Belmonte  and  Samuel 
Palache,  Tirado  founded  the  Spanish -Portuguese 
community  of  Amsterdam,  being  its  first  president. 
Having  acipiired  a house  on  the  Houtgracht,  he 
transformed  it  into  a synagogue,  which  was  called 
after  him  “Bet  Ya'akob,”  or  “Casa  de  Jacob,”  and 
was  consecrated  at  the  New-Year’s  festival,  5358 
(=  Sept.,  1597).  Annually  on  Yom  Kippur  a spe- 
cial prayer  in  his  behalf  is  recited  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  important  services  to  the  community'. 
In  his  old  age  Tirado  traveled  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  died.  See  Moses  Uri  b.  Joseph  ha-Levi. 

Bihi.iography  ; De  Barrios,  Cnaa  deJacuh,  pp.3ctsc(/.;  idem, 
Hclacion  de  los  Poetas,  p.  5S;  D.  H.  de  Castro,  De  Si/tinyopc 
iler  Portugeexch-hmcHtixche  Grmeeiite  te  Amsterdam,  pp. 
5,  7 ; Gratz,  Gesch.  ix.,  pp.  Ixxxiii.  et  sea. 
s.  M.  K. 

TIRHAKAH  (npmn) : King  of  Ethiopia  (i.e., 
Nubia).  When  Sennacherib  and  his  general  (Rab- 
shakeh)  were  besieging  Lachish,  Libnah,  and  Jeru- 
salem, it  was  reported  that  Tirhakah  was  approach- 
ing with  an  army  to  assist  the  Palestinians  against 
the  Assy'rian  forces  (II  Kings  xix.  9;  Isa.  xxxvii.  9). 

This  king,  the  Tarakos  of  JManetlio  (comp.  “Tha- 
raca,”  LXX.  and  Vulgate),  the  Tearkos  of  Strabo, 
the  Tharsikes  of  Josephus,  and  the  Tarku  of  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions  (written  “Ta-h-ru-k”  in  hiero- 
glyphics with  strange  vocalization ; the  consonants 
suggest  as  emendation  a transposition  of  the  second 
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and  third  consonants  in  the  Hebrew  form),  was  the 
third  Pharaoh  of  tlie  twent3’'-fifth  or  Ethiopian 
dynasty  of  Egj’pt.  lie  was  a usurper  who  tried 
later  to  legalize  his  usurpation  by  mantage  with  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor,  Shabataka  (the  Sebichos  of 
IManetho).  Assyrian  reports  assign  his  death  to  668- 
667  i!.c. ; and  Egyptian  inscriptions  state  that  he 
reigned  twenty-six  j'ears  (twenty  or  eighteen  ac- 
cording to  Manetho).  Tlius  his  ascension  to  the 
throne  woidd  fall  in  694-693  b.c.  (according  to 
others,  his  coronation  occurred  in  691  and  his  death 
in  665). 

Tirhakah  has  left  in  Egypt  many  monuments,  ex- 
tending from  Tanis  to  Napata,  his  capital  in  Nubia. 
No  line  of  his  inscriptions  speaks  of  the  great  wars 
which  he  had  to  wage,  at  least  from  676.  The 
Assyrians,  accusing  him  of  having  aided  their  rebel- 
lious vassal.  King  Baal  of  T^U'e,  invaded  Egj'pt  in 
that  year,  but  their  army  was  finally  annihilated. 
In  671,  however.  King  Esarhaddon  undertook  an- 
other expedition,  invaded  Egypt  by  way  of  Magdali 
(perhaps  the  Biblical  Migdol),  defeated  an  army  at 
Iskhupri,  and  by  two  further  victories  drove  Tirha- 
kah out  of  Egypt.  The  twenty  petty  rulers  (nom- 
archs)  among  whom  this  country  was  distributed 
by  the  Assyrians  followed  a treacherous  course, 
wavering  between  the  Assyrians  and  Tirhakah,  who 
invaded  Eg}'pt  again  in  669  and  occupied  the  land. 
A third  Assyrian  army,  however,  was  victorious  at 
Karbauit  (in  the  northwest  of  the  Delta),  destroyed 
the  rebellious  Sai's,  Mendes,  and  Tanis,  and  pursued 
Tirhakah  as  far  back  as  Thebes,  which  closed  its 
doors  to  the  fugitive  king.  The  energetic  Ethiopian 
rallied  his  troops  for  another  campaign,  and  had 
alreadj’  forced  Thebes  to  surrender,  when  he  died. 
His  stepson  and  successor,  Tandamani  (thus  the  As- 
syrian ; Tinwat-Amon  in  hieroglyphics;  Tementhes 
in  PolyiEnus,  “ Strategica,”  vii.  3),  made  only  one 
more  futile  attempt  to  regain  Egypt. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  chronology  that  the 
monumental  data  can  not  easily  be  harmonized  with 
the  seemingly  conflicting  chronology  of  the  Bible, 
which  mentions  Tirhakah  in  701  both  as  king 
and  as  at  war  with  the  Assyrians.  It  is  at  present 
not  possible  to  explain  this  discrepancy ; the  latest 
attempt  at  an  explanation  is  that  of  Prasek  (“Mit- 
teilungen  der  Vorderasiatischen  Gesellschaft,”  1903, 
viii.  148),  who  holds  that  the  Biblical  passage  con- 
cerning Tirhakah  referred  originally  to  an  expedition 
in  691  or  later,  the  report  being  misplaced  in  the 
present  text. 

Bibi.iooraphy  : For  the  monuments  of  Tirhakah  : Wiedemann, 
Ocsch.  Aegjiptcnit,  p.  ,590.  For  his  ascension  to  the  throne : 
Maspero,  JJistnire  Aiicienne,  1899,  iii.  301  (with  some  reser- 
vations) . On  the  cuneiform  accounts  : Winckler,  in  Schrader, 
K.  A.  T.  3d  ed.,  pp.  88  et  aeq.  (also  Mitteiluiioen  der  i'nr- 
demniatiHchen  Gesellschaft,  1898,  p.  29;  AUorientalische 
Forschunqen,  p.  97). 

E.  c.  W.  M.  M. 

TIRZAH  : 1,  Ancient  Canaanitish  capital  (Josh, 
xii.  24),  which,  from  the  context,  seems  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coiintrjo 
Possiblj',  therefore,  it  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  Israelitish  capital  of  the  same  name  (I  Kings 
xiv.  17 ; XV.  21,  33),  which  was  made  a roj'al  cit}'  by 
Jeroboam  I.  (ih.  xiv.  17),  and  which  remained  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel  until  Omri.  Subse- 


quently Tirzah  is  mentioned  only  as  the  center  of 
the  revolution  of  Menahem  (II  Kings  xv.  14,  16); 
and  even  in  this  passage  “Tirzah,”  on  the  basis  of 
the  Septuagint  text,  should  perhaps  be  read  “ Thar- 
seila”  and  be  identified  with  the  village  of  that 
name,  which,  according  to  the  “ Onomasticon  ” of 
Eusebius,  was  a Samaritan  town  in  Bashan,  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  Tsil. 

The  only  information  possessed  concerning  the 
royal  city  of  Tirzah,  which  is  praised  for  its  beauty 
in  Cant.  vi.  4,  is  that  it  was  situated  in  the  district 
of  Zelophehad  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi. 
33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11;  Josh.  xvii.  3);  but,  since 
neither  Josephus  nor  the  “ Onomasticon  ” gives  any 
details  regarding  it,  all  identifications  are  uncertain. 
Robinson  considered  it  to  be  the  site  of  the  modern 
Talluza,  the  Tarlusa  of  the  Talmud,  a town  about 
seven  kilometers  northeast  of  Nablus  (Neubauer, 
“G.  T.”  p.  268),  while  Conder,  on  the  other  hand, 
identifled  it  with  Tayasir,  an  ancient  site  with  cav- 
erns, tombs,  and  other  remains,  nineteen  kilometers 
northeast  of  Nablus.  The  translation  of  “ Tirzah  ” 
by  “ Tir'an  ” in  the  Targum  to  Cant.  vi.  4 has  led 
other  scholars  to  identify  the  place  with  the  modern 
Al-Tirah,  which  lies  south  of  Nablus,  although  this 
Tir‘an  may  perhaps  be  represented  rather  by  Tur‘au, 
northeast  of  Nazareth. 

2.  The  youngest  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelo- 
phehad (Num.  xxvi.  33). 

E.  c.  I.  Be. 

TISHBI,  ELIJAH,  See  Levita,  Elliau. 

TISHBI,  JUDAH  BEN  ELIJAH:  Karaite 
scholar  and  liturgical  poet ; flourished  at  Belgrade  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century;  grandson  of 
Abraham  ben  Judah.  He  copied  and  completed 
the  exegetical  work  of  his  grandfather,  entitled 
“Yesod  Mikra,”  and  was  the  author  of  liturgical 
poems,  several  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Karaite  prayer-book  (“Siddur  ha-Kera’im,”  ii.  215; 
iii.  171,  172,  174).  Judah  was  the  copyist  of  the 
“ Yehi  Me’orot,”  on  the  precepts  attributed  to  Tobiah 
ben  Moses. 

Bibliography:  Pinsker,  Lifctaife  Ktidmonij/yot,  p.  93:  Furst, 
Gesch.  des  Kartlert.  ii.  293'. ' 

K.  I.  Bit. 

TISZA-ESZLAR  AFFAIR : Accusation  of 
ritual  murder  brought  against  the  Jews  of  Tisza- 
Eszlar,  a Hungarian  town  situated  on  the  Theiss. 
On  April  1,  1882,  Esther  Solymosi,  a Christian 
peasant  girl  fourteen  years  old,  servant  in  the  home 
of  Andreas  Iluri  at  Tisza-Eszlar,  was  sent  on  an 
errand  from  which  she  did  not  return.  The  search 
for  her  being  fruitless,  a rumor  was  circulated  that 
the  girl  had  become  a victim  of  religious  fanaticism. 
The  agitations  of  the  anti-Semites,  whose  leaders, 
Onody  of  Tisza-Eszlar  and  Victor  von  istoezi,  had 
in  the  House  of  Deputies  proposed  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews,  exercised  a most  pernicious  influence  upon 
the  country  population.  In  the  gen- 
Origin  of  eral  excitement  which  they  stirred  up 
the  Ac-  and  which  led  to  bloody  excesses  in 
cusation.  many  parts  of  Hungaiy,  the  suspicion 
that  the  Jews  had  foully  dealt  with 
the  girl,  in  order  to  use  her  blood  at  the  approach- 
ing Passover  (April  4),  found  ready  credence;  and 
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ou  ]May  4 the  alarmed  mother  accused  tlie  Jews  be- 
fore the  local  judge  of  having  killed  her  daughter, 
and  uiged  him  to  hold  an  investigation. 

On  May  19  the  county  court  of  Nyireghyhaza  sent 
the  notary  Bary  to  act  as  e.xamining  judge  at  Tisza- 
Eszlar.  After  having  placed  tlic  suspected  Jews 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  Bary  began  his 
inquiry  with  Samuel,  the  tive-year-old  son  of  the 
synagogue  sexton  Josef  Scharf.  The  babble  of  this 
child,  from  whom  by  means  of  money  presents  and 
pieces  of  sugar  some  women  and  girls  had  elicited 
the  statement  that  his  father  had  called  Esther  into 
his  house  and  pinioned  her,  and  that  the  slavighterer 
(•‘shohet  ”)  had  cut  off  her  head,  was  the  iroint  at 
issue  in  all  tlie  proceedings.  Before  Bury  t he  boy 
stated  that  in  the  presence  of  his  father  and  other 
men  the  slaughterer  had  made  an  incision  in  the 
girl’s  neck,  while  he  himself  and  his  brother  Moriz 
had  received  the  blood  in  a plate.  The  father,  as 
well  as  Jloriz, 
who  was  nearly 
fourteen  years 
old,  and  the 
other  suspected 
persons,  denied 
any  knowledge 
of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  girl 
and  of  her  con- 
jectured mur- 
der. On  INIay 
19  Scharf  and 
his  wife  were 
arrested ; Moriz 
repeated  his 
statement,  and 
said  in  addition  that  he  had  never  known  anything 
about  the  missing  girl,  not  even  from  hearsay.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day  Moriz  was  given  in  charge 
of  Beeszy,  the  commissary  of  safety,  who  took 
him  to  his  country  house  in  Nagy- 
“Confes-  Fall!,  where  the  court  clerk,  Peczely, 
sions  ” of  received  orders  to  watch  over  the 
the  Scharf  boy’s  safety.  Peczely,  a brutish  man 
Children,  who  had  served  twelve  years  in  jail 
for  murder,  connived  with  Keeszy  to 
make  ISIoriz  the  instrument  of  a blood  accusation. 
Intimidated  by  cruelty  and  threats,  the  boy  con- 
fessed in  the  night  that  after  Sabbath  morning  serv- 
ice his  father  had  called  Esther  to  his  house  under 
the  ])retext  of  requiring  her  to  remove  some  candle- 
sticks (an  act  forbidden  to  Jew's  on  Saturday) ; that  a 
Jewish  beggar,  Hermann  Wollner,  who  lodged  with 
them,  had  led  the  girl  to  the  vestibule  of  the  syna- 
gogue and  felled  her;  and  that,  after  having  un- 
dressed her,  two  slaughterers,  Abraham  Buxbaum 
and  Leopold  Braun,  had  held  her  while  another 
slaugliterer,  Solomon  Schwarz,  incised  her  neck 
with  a large  knife  and  emptied  the  blood  into  a pot. 
These  three  men,  applicants  for  the  vacant  position 
of  precentor  and  shohet,  had  come  to  Tisza-Eszlar  to 
officiate  on  that  particular  Sabbath,  and  had,  as  the 
bo\'  said,  remained  in  the  synagogue  after  morning 
service.  All  this,  according  to  his  confession,  Moriz 
had  observed  through  the  keyhole  of  the  synagogue 
door.  During  forty-five  minutes  that  he  thus  stood 


on  watch,  he  saw'  also  that  after  the  operation  a rag 
was  tied  around  the  neck  of  the  girl  ami  lier  body 
dressed  again,  in  the  presence  of  Samuel  Lustig, 
Abraham  Braun,  Lazar  Weissstein,  and  Adolf 
Junger.  The  two  conspirators  Beeszy  and  Peczely 
immediately  sent  for  the  examining  judge  Bary, 
before  whom  the  same  night  Moriz  repeated  his 
account,  adding  that,  after  the  perpetrators  had 
left  the  scene  of  their  crime  he  had  locked  the  syn- 
agogue, and  that  neitlier  the  corpse  nor  any  blood 
marks  were  to  be  found.  With  feverish  zeal  Bary 
continued  his  investigations  in  the  synagogue  and 
houses  and  among  the  graves;  but  nowhere  could 
any  traces  of  the  living  or  dead  girl  be  discovered. 
Twelve  Jews  were  arrested  on  suspicion;  and  Moriz 
Scharf  was  given  in  charge  of  the  jailer. 

On  June  18  there  was  drawn  out  of  the  Biver 
Theiss  near  Dada  a bodj' which  the  district  pliysi- 
ciau  declared  to  be  that  of  a fourteen-j'ear-old  girl, 

and  which  many 
recogn ized  as 
that  of  Esther 
Solymosi.  Her 
mother,  how- 
evei’,  emphatic- 
ally denied  that 
it  wars  Esther’s 
corpse,  although 
she  afterward 
recognized  the 
clothes  in  which 
the  body  was 
found  as  those 
of  her  daughter. 
A committee  of 
e X 11  e r t s , t w o 
physicians  and  one  surgeon,  declared  that  the 
corpse  was  that  of  a girl  eighteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  had  met  with  her  death  but 
eight  or  ten  days  before.  It  was  then  buried  in 
the  Catholic  cemetery  of  Tisza-Eszlar.  The  anti- 
Semites,  among  whom  was  the  Catholic  priest  of  the 
town,  insinuated  that  the  body  had  been  smuggled 
in  by  the  Jewsand  clothed  in  the  garmentsof  Esther 
Solymosi  in  order  to  conceal  the  crime  of  ritual  mur- 
der. Several  of  the  raftsmen  who  had  found  the 
body  were  induced  by  promises,  threats,  and  cruel 
treatment  to  revoke  their  former  testimony  and  to 
declare  that  they  had  brought  the  body  to  the  river 
and  that  an  unknown  Jewess  had  furnished  them 
with  the  clothes  in  which  they  had  dressed  it.  New 
arrests  were  made;  and  the  allair,  which  had  now 
become  acausecelebre,  wasconsiderablj'  protracted. 

On  July  39  formal  accusations  were  made  against 
fifteen  persons,  as  follows:  Solomon  Schwarz,  Abra- 
ham Buxbaum,  Leopold  Braun,  and  Hermann  Woll- 
ner, of  murder;  Jo.sef  Scharf,  Adolf  Jiinger,  Abra- 
ham Braun,  Samuel  Lustig,  Lazar  Weissstein,  and 
Emanuel  Taub,  of  voluntary  assistance 
Formal  Ac-  in  the  crime;  Anselm  Vogel,  Jankel 
cusations  Smilovics,  David  Hersko,  IMartin 
Made.  Gross,  and  Ignaz  Klein,  of  abetting 
the  crime  and  smuggling  the  body. 
The  delay  in  the  case  was  caused  mainly  by  the 
illegal  and  arbitrary  acts  of  Bary,  who  conducted  his 
examinations  without  the  aid  of  the  state  attorney. 


Synagogue  at  Ti.sza-Eszlar,  with  Horae  of  Joseph  Scharf. 

(From  a photograph.) 
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•wrote  without  witnesses  the  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  tortured  tlie  accused  and  suspected.  By 
■order  of  the  government,  Moriz  Scliarf  was  given  in 
charge  of  the  district  bailiff,  who  placed  liim  in  the 
custody  of  the  warden  Henter;  thus  removed  from 
contact  with  his  coreligionists,  he  was  entirely  under 
the  intluence  of  their  adversaries,  and  received  in- 
structions as  to  the  testimony  to  be  given  by  him  at 
the  trial. 

The  accused  were  defended  by  Karl  Eotvos,  jour- 
nalist and  member  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  with 
whom  were  associated  the  advocates  B.  Friedmann, 
Alexander  Funtak,  Max  Szekely  of  Budapest,  and 
Ignaz  Heumann  of  Nyireghyhaza,  the  seat  of  the 
county  court  before  which  the  case  was  tried.  In  a 
petition  to  Minister  of  Justice  Pauler,  Eotvos  pro- 
tested against  the  system  of  torture  practised  by  Bary, 
Jlecszy,  and  Peczely ; but  tliis  prote.st  had  little  effect 
lupon  that  official.  The  affair  was  so  long  drawn  out 
that  State  Attorney  Kozina  of  Budapest  went  to  Nyi- 
reghyhaza in  September  to  hasten  the  examination. 

This  dragging  on  of  the  proceedings  attracted 
general  attention.  Tlie  country  was  greatly  agi- 
tated. Anumberof  pamphlets  appealed  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  attempted  to  establish  the 
guilt  of  the  accused.  Louis  Kossuth,  then  living  in 
exile  at  Turin,  raised  his  powerful  voice  to  castigate 
the  action  of  the  authorities  and  to  deprecate  this 
stirring  up  of  medieval  prejudices.  The  suspicion 
of  ritual  murder,  he  considered,  was  a disgrace  to 
Hungary;  to  represent  as  a raeial 
Protest  by  crime  or  as  a ritual  crime  a murder 
Louis  which  at  the  worst  was  an  individual 
Kossuth,  one  was,  he  said,  unworthy  of  modern 
civilization.  This  cry  of  indignation 
from  the  veteran  patriot  was  strangely  in  contrast 
with  the  fury  of  persecution  and  prejudice  which 
raged  throughout  the  country  and  which  was 
echoed  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  An  interpellation 
addressed  to  the  minister  of  justice  by  the  deputy 
Ernest  Mezei  in  Nov.,  1882,  called  forth  exciting 
scenes.  The  attorney-general  Havas  was  then  sent 
to  Nyireghyhaza,  and  he  found  that,  despite  the 
official  declaration  of  the  examining  judge,  the  ac- 
cused had  not  had  a single  hearing.  He  released 
some  prisoners;  but,  realizing  that  he  was  hampered 
by  powerful  influences  in  his  endeavor  to  accelerate 
the  affair,  he  offered  his  resignation,  whicli  was 
readil}'  accepted. 

In  the  middle  of  November  the  wife  of  Josef 
Scharf  was  set  free,  her  husband  and  the  other  pris- 
oners being  still  detained.  At  the  request  of  the  de- 
fending lawyers  the  body  found  in  the  Theiss  was 
exhumed  (Dec.  7)  and  reexamined  by  three  professors 
of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Budapest — Schen- 
thauer,  Belky,  and  Mihalkovics.  They  found  that 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  former  committee 
of  examination  had  no  seientiflc  basis,  and  later,  be- 
fore the  court,  they  taxed  them  with 

Esther’s  gross  ignorance;  the  body  was  too 
Corpse  much  decayed  to  allow  a positive 
Exhumed,  judgment.  The  fact  that  the  corpse 
was  not  claimed  by  any  one,  left  no 
doubt  in  their  opinion,  however,  that  it  was  that 
of  Esther  Solymosi ; and  as  the  neck  was  not  cut, 
no  ritual  murder  could  have  been  committed. 


On  June  17,  1883,  the  last  act  in  this  shameful 
affair  began  before  the  court  of  Nyireghyhaza. 
Judge  Francis  Korniss  presided,  Eduard  Szeyffert 
acting  as  state  attorney.  Although  the  testimony 
of  Moriz  Bcharf  was  the  only  basis  of  the  accusa- 
tion, the  court  held  thirty  sessions  to  examine  the 
case  in  all  its  details;  and  many  witnesses  were 
heard.  The  glaring  contradictions  of  the  boy  de- 
spite the  careful  training  he  had  received,  and  the 
falsity  of  his  accusation  as  exposed  by  a local  in- 
spection of  the  alleged  scene  of  the  murder  made  by 
the  court  in  Tisza-Eszlar  on  July  16,  resulted,  as 
was  inevitable,  in  the  unanimous  acquittal  of  the 
accused  (Aug.  3).  Szalay,  the  attorney  for  the 
widow  Solymosi,  in  a speech  full  of  bitter  in- 
vectives, appealed  against  the  decision;  but  the 
supreme  court  rejected  his  appeal  and  confirmed  the 
verdict  of  the  county  court. 

The  youthful  accuser  whom  the  maneuvers  of  the 
anti-Semites  had  alienated  from  his  faith  and  his 
coreligionists,  and  whose  filial  feelings  they  had 
suppressed,  returned  to  his  parents,  who  gladly  re- 
ceived him.  Moriz  fully  redeemed  his  past : he  sup- 
ported his  father  until  the  death  of  the  latter  (190.5). 

The  verdict  of  acquittal  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  prisoners,  most  of  whom  had  languished  fifteen 
months  in  prison,  were  the  signal  for 
Acquittal  uprisings  in  Presburg,  Budapest,  and 
of  the  other  parts  of  Hungary.  The  specta- 
Accused.  tors  who  thronged  the  court-house 
during  the  sessions,  and  among  whom 
Ouody,  the  representative  of  Tisza-Eszlar  in  the 
House  of  Deputies,  was  most  conspicuous,  con- 
ducted themselves  scandalously  during  the  proceed- 
ings; they  insulted  the  prisoners,  threatened  the 
witnesses  and  lawyers  for  the  defense,  and  exhibited 
intense  passion,  prejudice,  and  hatred. 

Bibliography:  AUo.  Zeit.  desjud.  1883-83, 1884,  p.  348;  Die 
Neuzeit,  1883-83;  Der  Bliitproze><n  von  Tisza-Eszlar,  New 
York,  1833;  Paul  Nathan,  Der  Prozess  von  Tisza-Eszlar, 
Berlin,  1893, 

s.  S.  Man, 

TITHE  : The  tenth  part  of  anything, 

appropriated  as  tax  or  sacrifice. — Biblical  Data : 
Tithing  one’s  possessions  was  a very  ancient  cus- 
tom, existing  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs. 
Abraham  gave  Melchizedek  “tithes  of  all”  (Gen. 
xiv.  20);  and  Jacob  made  a vow  that  if  he  should 
return  to  his  father’s  house  in  safety  he  would  ac- 
knowledge Ynwn  as  his  Lord  and  would  give  Him 
a tenth  of  everything  he  possessed  {ib.  xxviii.  20- 
22).  Later  the  Mosaic  law  made  the  tithe  obligatory 
upon  the  Israelites.  The  tithe,  whether  of  the  seed 
of  the  land  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  belonged 
to  Yiiwh  and  conseipiently  was  holy.  It  was  re- 
deemable by  “adding  thereto  the  fifth  part  there- 
of.” The  tithe  of  cattle,  however,  was  not  redeem- 
able ; and  if  one  beast  was  exchanged  for  another  both 
became  holy  unto  the  Lord.  The  method  of  levying 
the  tithe  of  cattle  is  indicated : they  were  counted 
singly;  and  every  tenth  one  that  passed  under  the 
rod  became  the  tithe  animal  (Lev.  xxvii.  30-3.3). 

There  is  apparently  a discrepancy  between  the 
Book  of  Numbers  and  that  of  Deuteronomy  with 
regard  to  the  tithe.  In  Num.  xviii.  21-26  it  is  stated 
that  “all  the  tenth  in  Israel”  is  given  to  the  Levites 
“ for  an  inheritance  ” ; as  they  had  no  part  in  the 
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land,  the  tithe  was  to  be  their  principal  source  of 
sustenance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Levites  them- 
selves were  required  to  give  the  priests  a tenth  of  all 
the  tithes  received  by  them.  Deut.  xiv.  23-29,  how- 
ever. enjoins  the  annual  tithing  of  the  increase  of 
the  held  only;  this  was  to  be  eaten  before  the  Lord, 
that  is  to  sa}',  ju  the  city  in  which  the  Temple 
was  built.  But  if  the  distance  to  such  city  was  so 
great  as  to  render  the  transportation  of  all  the 
tithes  impracticable,  the  people  might  convert  the 
tithe  into  money  and  spend  the  sum  in  the  city  on 
eatables,  etc.  (“  w'hatsoever  thy  soul  desireth”;  ib. 
verse  26).  Every  third  year  the  tithes  were  not  to 
be  carried  to  the  city  of  the  Temple,  but  were  to  be 
stored  at  home  (“within  thy  gates”),  and  “the 
Levite,  tlie  stranger,,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow  ” were  to  “eat  and  be  satisfied”  (ih.  verse  29). 
It  is  to  be  concluded  that,  the  seventh  year  being  a 
Sabbatical  year  and  no  tithing  being  permissible 
therein,  the  tithe  of  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and 
fifth  years  of  every  cycle  of  seven  years  had  to  be 
brought  to  the  Temple  and  eaten  by  the  landowner 
and  his  family,  while  the  tithe  of  the  third  and  sixth 
3’ ears  was  to  be  left  at  home  for  the  poor. 

The  third  year  was  called  the  year  of  tithing;  and 
after  the  distribution  of  the  tithe  among  the  Levites 
and  otliers,  the  landowners  were  required  to  an- 
nounce solemnl}'  before  the  Lord  that  they  had  ob- 
served all  the  laws  connected  therewith,  concluding 
such  declaration  with  a prayer  for  God’s  blessing 
(ih.  xxvi.  12-15).  A mourner  wasnot  allowed  to  eat 
the  tithe,  nor  might  one  employ  it  for  any  unclean 
use,  nor  give  it  for  the  dead. 

Samuel  informed  the  Israelites  that  they  would 
have  to  give  a tenth  of  everything  to  the  king  (I 
Sam.  viii.  15,  17).  When  the  Israelites  afterw'ard 
fell  into  idolatry,  they  continued  to  bring  their  tithes 
to  the  temple  of  their  idols;  but  they  seem  to  have 
adopted  another  system  of  offering  them  (comp. 
Amosiv.  4,  Ilebr.  and  R.  V.).  King  Ilezekiah  again 
imposed  the  tithe  on  his  subjects;  and  the  people  of 
Judah  brought  it  in  abundance,  apparently  for  the 
use  of  the  Levites.  Indeed,  the  quantity  was  so 
great  that  the  king  ordered  special  chambers  in  the 
Temple  to  be  prepared  for  its  reception  (II  Chron. 
xxxi.  6-12).  The  same  arrangement  was  made  later 
by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  39,  xiii.  13). 

.1.  M.  Skl. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  According  to  the 

Rabbis,  the  Books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronoiu}" 
are  complementary  to  each  other  (comp.  Tithe, 
Bri5i.ic.VL  D.vta);  consequently  there  can  be  no 
contradiction  between  them.  Thus  there  were 
three  kinds  of  tithes;  (1)  that  given  to  the  Levites  as 
stated  in  Num.  xviii.  21  et  seq.,  and  termed  “the  first 
tithe”  (“ma'aser  rishon”);  (3)  the  tithe  which  was 
to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem  and  there  consumed  by  the 
landowner  and  his  famil3',  and  which  was  termed 
“the  second  lithe”  (“  ma’aser  sheni  ”),  it  being  taken 
from  what  remained  after  the  first  tithe  had  been 
appropriated;  and  (3)  that  given  to  the  poor  (“ma- 
‘aser  'ani  ”).  Therefore  tw’o  tithes  were  to  be  taken 
every  3’ear  except  in  the  seventh  3’ear:  Nos.  1 and 
2 in  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  years;  Nos. 
1 and  3 in  the  third  and  sixth  years. 

The  Rabbis  inferred  from  Deut.  xiv.  23  that  each 


tithe  was  to  be  taken  of  every  year’s  produce  sep- 
arately, whether  of  crops,  of  cattle,  or  of  an3dhing 
else  subject  to  tithing  (Sifre,  Deut.  105;  Ter.  i.  5; 

R.  II.  8a,  12b).  Also  they  fixed  a par- 
The  ticiilar  day  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
Tithing'  the3'ear  for  tithing.  The  first  of  Elul 
Year.  according  to  R.  Meir,  or  the  first  of 
Tishri  according  to  R.  Eleazar  and  R. 
Simeon,  is  the  new  year  for  the  tithing  of  cattle; 
the  first  of  Tishri,  for  the  produce  of  the  laud  ; the 
first  of  Shebat  according  to  the  school  of  Shammai, 
or  the  fifteenth  of  Shebat  according  to  the  school  of 
llillel,  for  the  fruit  of  the  trees  (H.  II.  i.  1).  The 
removal  of  the  tithes  and  the  recitation  of  the  con- 
fession (comp.  Deut.  xxvi.  12  et  seq.)  must  take  place 
on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  festival  of  tlie  fourth  and 
seventh  years  of  every  C3'cle  of  seven  3’ears.  Al- 
though tlie  removal  is  mentioned  only  with  regard  to 
the  tithe  of  the  poor,  the  Rabbis  concluded  that  the 
other  two  tithes  must  also  be  cleared  away  at  the 
same  time  (Sifre,  Deut.  109).  The  Rabbis  fixed  the 
following  rules  by  which  one  might  distinguish 
tithable  produce:  it  must  be  eatable,  the  property 
of  an  individual,  and  the  product  of  the  soil.  Fruit 
must  be  ripe  enough  to  be  eaten ; when  one  eats  un- 
tithed fruit  in  an  immature  state,  he  is  not  guilt3’  of 
having  transgressed  the  Law  (JIa’as.  i.  1 et  seq.). 
As  appears  from  the  Bible,  the  law  of  tithing  was 
originally  to  be  applied  in  Palestine  only;  the 
Prophets,  however,  ordained  that  tithing  should  be 
ob.served  in  Babylonia  also,  it  being  near  Palestine. 
The  earlier  rabbis  applied  the  law  of  tithing  to 
Egypt  and  to  the  lands  of  Ammon  and  IMoab  (Yad. 
iv.  3);  and  the  scribes  seem  to  have  instituted  tithes 
in  Syria  (Detn.  vi.  11;  comp.  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh 
De‘ah,  331,  1 et  seq.). 

The  Rabbis  emphasize  in  more  than  one  instance 
the  importance  of  tithes.  Tithing  is  one  of  the  three 
things  through  the  merit  of  which  the  world  was 
created  (Gen.  R.  i.  6),  and  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Israelites  obtain  from  God  their  desire  (Pesik.  xi. 
96b;  Tan.,  Re’eh).  Through  the  merit  of  tithes,  also, 
the  Israelites  after  death  escape  the 
Merit  of  punishment  which  the  wicked  sutler 
the  Tithe,  for  twelve  months  in  hell  (Pesik.  xi. 

97b-98a;  Midr.  Jlishle  xxxi.).  The 
Patriarchs  observed  the  law  of  tithing,  concerning 
which  statement  there  are  two  different  accounts; 
(1)  Abraham  offered  the  first  tithe,  Isaac  brought  the 
heave-offering  for  the  priests  (“terumah  gedolah  ”), 
and  Jacob  brought  the  second  tithe  (Pe.sik.  R.  25  [ed. 
Friedmann,  p.  127b]);  (2)  Abraham  presented  the 
heave-offering,  Isaac  offered  the  second  tithe,  and 
Jacob  brought  the  first  one  (Pesik.  xi,  98a;  comp. 
Gen.  R.  Ixiv.  6;  Num,  R.  xii.  13;  Pirke  R.  El. 
xxvii.,  xxxiii.).  He  who  partakes  of  fruit  that  has 
not  been  tithed  is  like  one  who  eats  carrion ; and 
Judah  ha-Nasi’s  opinion  is  that  one  who  eats  fruit 
of  which  the  tithe  for  the  poor  has  not  been  appro- 
priated is  deserving  of  death  (Pesik.  xi.  99a,  b). 
One  of  the  interpretations  of  Prov.  xxx.  4 is  that 
he  who  fulfils  the  duty  of  tithing  causes  rain  to  fall, 
and  that  he  who  fails  therein  causes  drought  (Yalk., 
Prov.  962).  Non-fulfilment  of  the  law  of  tithing 
brings  hurricanes  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xviii.). 

The  tithe  for  the  poor  gave  rise  to  the  tithing 
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of  one’s  earnings,  with  the  object  of  distriiuiting 
among  the  needy  tlie  sum  so  appropriated.  Tliis  is 
inferred  in  Sifre  (quoted  in  Tos.  to  Ta'aii.  9a)  from 
Dent.  -xiv.  23,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  an  obli- 
gation imposed  by  the  Mosaic  ]aw(“Ture  Zahab  ” to 
Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreli  De’ah,  349,  1;  comp.  Lsaiah 
Horwitz,  “SheneLuhot  ha-Berit,” and  Josepli  Hahn, 
“ Yosef  Omez,”  p.  176,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1728). 
Joel  Sirkes  in  his  “ Bayit  Hadash  ” (to  Sliulhan 
‘Aruk,  l.e.),  however,  thinks  that  tithing  one's  earn- 
ings is  simply  a custom  and  is  not  obligatory  either 
under  the  Mosaic  or  under  the  rabbinical  law.  The 
wliole  of  the  tithe  must  be  given  to  the  poor;  and 
no  jiart  of  it  may  be  appropriated  to  any  other  relig- 
ious purpose  (Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  l.c.,  Isserles’  gloss). 

w.  B.  M.  Sel. 

Critical  'View  : There  are  evidently  two  con- 
flicting sources  with  regard  to  tithes.  I)  mentions 


That  the  tithe  spoken  of  in  D,  and  which  is  termed 
by  the  liabbis  “the  second  tithe”  (see  Tithe  ix 
Babbinical  Litekatuiie),  is  more  ancient  has 
been  concluded  by  W.  K.  Smith  (“  Kel.  of  Sem,”  2(1 
ed.,  pp.  245  et  seq.),  who,  moreover,  thinks  that  in 
earlier  times  the  tribute  was  not  a li.xed  amount,  but 
that  it  took  the  form  of  first-fruits,  and  that  at  a 
later  period  a tithe  was  fi.'ced  to  provide  the  public 
bamjuets  at  sacred  festivals.  Subsequently  the 
tithe  became  the  prerogative  of  the  king  (I  Sam. 
viii.  15,  17);  but  from  the  Book  of  Amos  (iv.  4)  it 
appears  that  in  the  time  of  that  prophet  the  Israelites 
paid  tithes  for  the  use  of  their  sanctuaries  in  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  as,  similarly,  in  the  Persian 
period  the  tithes  were  converted  to  the  u.se  of  the 
Temple  of  Yiiwn  (IVIal.  iii.  8-10).  Those  instituted 
by  Nehemiah  for  payment  to  the  Levites  were  a 
development  of  the  heave-offering  (“terumah’') 
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only  the  tithes  of  corn,  wine,  and  olive-oil,  which 
were  to  be  levied  every  year  and  to  be  eaten  by  the 
landowner  in  the  Holy  City  in  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  3x*ars  of  every  Sabbatical  cj’cle, 
while  in  the  third  and  si.xth  j'ears  they  were  to  be 
distributed  among  the  Levites,  strangers,  orphans, 
and  widows  (Dent.  xii.  16,  xiv.  23  ct  seq.).  P,  on 
the  other  hand,  destines  this  tithe  for  the  Levites 
(Num.  xviii.  21  et  seq.);  and,  in  a probably  late  ad- 
dition (Lev.  xxvii.  30-33),  tithing  is  extended  to  the 
fruit  of  the  trees  and  to  cattle  also.  It  is  true  that 
in  D the  Levites,  too,  have  a share  in  the  tithe 
(Dent.  xii.  18;  comp.  xiv.  27);  but  the  owner’s  in- 
vitation to  the  Levite  to  partake  thereof  seems  to 
have  been  voluntary.  It  ma}'  be  noticed  that  in 
the  priestly  part  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  (xliv.  15 
et  seq.)  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  a tithe 
appointed  for  the  Levites.  Nehemiah  instituted 
suchatithe;  and  he  directed  that  the  Levites  should 
give  a tithe  of  their  portions  to  the  priests  (see 
Tithe,  Biblical  Data).  Hence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  passages  in  Numbers  and  Leviticus 
regarding  tithes  were  written  under  the  influence  of 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah. 


given  to  the  priests.  Not  only  do  the  terms 
“terumah”  and“ma‘aser”  often  occur  together  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  it  is  stated  in  Neh.  x.  37  ct 
seq.  that  the  Levites  were  retpiired  to  collect  their 
tithes  under  the  supervision  of  a priest.  R.  Eleazar 
b.  Azariah  held  that  the  first  tithe  might  also  be  paid 
to  the  piiest  (Yeb.  86b). 

Comparing  verse  30  with  verse  33  of  Lev.  xxvii., 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  tithe  of  cattle  was  to 
go  to  the  priests  or  the  Levites.  This  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Philo  (“De  Procmiis  Sacerdotum,”  §3  [ed. 
Mangey,  ii.  234]);  but  the  Rabbis  refer  the  wliole 
passage  to  the  second  tithe  (Sifre,  Deut.  63;  Hag. 
i.  4 ; Men.  vii.  5). 

.1.  ]\I.  Sel. 

TITLE-PAGE  : Hebrew  incunabula,  like  manu- 
scripts, were  mostly  provided  with  colophons,  which 
served  as  title-pages.  The  title  of  the  Soncino  edi- 
tion of  Berakot,  1483,  is  given  in  the  printer’s  colo- 
phon. The  title-page  of  Ibn  Gabirol's  (or  Jedaiah 
Beder.si’s  ?)  “Mibhar  ha-Peninim  ” (Soncino,  1484)  is 
preceded  by  a short  preface.  In  Nahmanides’  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch  (Lisbon,  1489)  the  ti- 
tle, “Hiddushe  Torah,”  precedes  the  preface.  In 
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“Seder  ha-Taliauunim  Asher  Nahagu  Bene  Roma” 
(=The  Order  of  Devotions  According  to  the  Cus- 
tom of  Itome)  the  title  is  given  in  tlie  colophon 
(Soncino,  1487).  In  David  Kimhi’s  “Sefer  ha- 
Shorashim  ” (Naples,  1491)  the  title,  on  the  first 
page,  is  surrounded  bj'  a wood-engraving. 

In  the  early  si.xteenth  century  the  colophon  still 
predominated.  The  title  of  the  “Sefer  Jlinhag 
Abot,”  the  condensed  liturgical  code  of  Zedekiah  b. 
Abraham’s  “ Shibbole  ha-Leket,”  appears  in  the  colo- 
phon (Mantua,  1514).  About  this  period  the  titles 
of  books  began  to 
appear  on  the  first 
page,  next  to  the 
cover.  In  the  first 
complete  Babylo- 
nian Talmud,  which 
was  printed  by 
Bomberg  in  Venice, 

1520-23,  the  title  on 
the  first  page  oc- 
cupies a narrow 
space  of  five  lines, 
a little  above  the 
center,  and,  trans- 
lated, reads;  “ Mas- 
seket  Niddah,  with 
Commentaries  of 
Rashi,  Tosafot,  Ex- 
tracts of  Decisions 
in  Tosafot,  Com- 
mentary on  the 
Mishnah  by  Mai- 
monides,  Commen- 
tary and  Decisions 
by  Asheri.  Printed 
by  Daniel  Bomberg, 
in  the  year  5280,  in 
Venice.”  Soon, 
however,  the  titles 
began  to  occupy 
the  entire  page, 
some  being  bor- 
dered with  orna- 
mental wood-  or 
metal  - engravings 
of  flowers,  or  of 
Moses,  Aaron,  Da- 
vid, and  Solomon, 
or  of  angels,  deer, 
and  lions.  The 
original  engravings 
were  sometimes 
used  by  non -Jewish 
artists,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  non-Jewish  character  of  some  of 
the  title-pages.  The  borders  included  the  print- 
er’s device  and  marks.  The  printers  at  Prague 
in  the  sixteenth  century  decorated  their  title- 
pages  in  the  style  of  an  illuminated  manuscript. 
As  a poptdar  title-page  design,  the  entrance  to 
the  Tem])le,  above  which  was  inscribed  “This 
gate  of  the  Lord,  into  which  the  righteous  shall 
enter”  (Ps.  cxviii.  20),  with  the  pillars  of  .lachin 
and  Boaz,  occupied  high  rank.  The  Amsterdam, 
1666,  “Tikkun,”  for  night  reading,  has  an  engraved 


title-page  with  a representation  of  Shabbethai 
Zebi  and  his  disciples.  Isaac  Aboab’s  “ Menorat 
ha-Md’or”  (Amsterdam,  1722)  has  a 
Decora-  very  elaborately  engraved  title-page, 

tions.  iilaimonides’  “Sefer  ha-Mizwot” 

(with  Judseo-German  translation  by 
J.  Landau,  Prague,  1798)  has  the  entire  first  title- 
page,  including  the  title  and  inscription  of  the 
book,  engraved,  and  contains  the  figures  of 
David  and  Solomon,  the  Levites’  musical  instru- 
ments, the  Ark,  and  the  candlestick. 

Frequently  two 
title-pages  were 
used,  the  first  being 
ornamented  and 
giving  the  name 
and  contents  of  the 
book  in  general 
terms,  the  second 
giving  a fuller  de- 
scription in  plain 
type.  The  Amster- 
dam, 1679,  edition 
of  the  Bible,  which 
has  a JudfEO-Ger- 
man  translation,  has 
a second  engraved 
title-page.  Often 
the  title-page  was 
artistically  very  at- 
tractive ; the  largest 
types  were  used  for 
the  title.  The  Tal- 
mud published  by 
Schapira  in  Slobuta 
(1817-22)  gives  the 
titles  of  the  treatises 
and  the  special  com- 
m e n t a r i e s (not 
printed  in  former 
editions)  and  the 
name  of  Slobuta  in 
red.  In  the  second 
Slobuta  edition, 
1834-36  (only  Bcra- 
kot,  Shabbat,  and 
‘Erubin  being  pub- 
lished), there  were 
two  title-pages, 
some  lines  being  in 
red  and  some  in 
black;  the  Wilna- 
G rodn  o edition 
(1832-52)  followed 
this  style.  The 
matter  on  the  title-page  is  sometimes  spaced  and 
sometimes  crowded.  Tiie  Venice  Abudarham  of 
1566  has  the  author’s  preface  of  eighteen  lines  on  the 
title-page.  Joshua  Falk  Cohen’s  “ Abne  Yehoshua’,” 
the  first  rabbinical  work  published  in  America  (New 
York,  1860),  has  the  description  of  the  contents,  on 
the  title-page,  set  in  the  form  of  a triangle.  A num- 
ber of  modern  books  use  vowel-points  on  tlie  title- 
page. 

Some  title-pages  misrepresent  the  contents  of  the 
book.  The  title-page  of  the  Bomberg  Pentateuch, 
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Venice,  1524,  calls  for  Ibu  Ezra’s  commentary  on 
the  Five  Rolls,  which,  however,  is  not  in  the  liook. 
The  same  thing  occurred  in  the  case  of  Isaac  Alna- 
vanel’s  commentary  on  the  Megillot  (Venice,  1573). 
Judah  ha-Levi’s  “Cuzari,”  with  translation  and 
commentary  by  David  Cas.sel  (Lcipsic,  1853),  has  a 
second  title-page,  dated  1841,  which  states  that  part 
of  the  commentary  was  written  conjointly  by  11. 
Jolowicz  and  D.  Ca.ssel.  Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto’s 
"Migdal  'Oz”  {ib.  1854)  mentions  “F.  Delitzscliii 
prolegomena  ” in  tlie  title-page,  but  the  latter  is  not 
included  in  the  book. 

Some  old  works  were  supplied  with  new  title- 
pages.  Elijah  Levita’s  “Sefer  ha-Tishbi”  (Isny, 
1541)  was  given  a new  title-page  and  preface  at 


Title-Page  from  a Shabbkthaian  “Tikkon,” 
Amsterdam,  c.  1066. 

(From  the  Sulzberger  collection  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America, 
New  York.) 

Basel  in  1557.  The  title-page  bearing  the  imprint 
of  Frankforl-on-the-Oder,  1595,  covers  the  edition 
of  Wittenberg,  1587,  by  Crots.  The  “Yosippon,” 
with  the  title-page  of  Leipsic,  1710,  is  the  old 
edition  of  Gotha,  1707.  The  commentary  of  Abra- 
vanel  on  the  Early  Prophets  with  the  title-page  of 
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Title-Page  fruui  a Miniature  SiiWur, 
Amsterdam,  1728. 

(From  the  Sulzberger  collection  in  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  New  York.) 


Fraidtfort-on-thc-l\Iain,  1736,  is  the  Leipsic  edition 
of  1686.  This  device  of  changing  the  title-page  was 
probably  due  to  the  bookseller’s  desire  to  mislead 
the  purchaser;  or  perhaps  the  old  title-pages  were 
missing  and  were 
I'eplaced  by  a sec- 
ond printer.  Still 
it  is  dillicult  to  c.';- 
])laiu  why  one  edi- 
tion of  a (certain 
date  and  place 
should  have  various 
title-pages,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ibn  Shu- 
‘aib's"Kol  Bokim,” 
a commentary  on 
Lamentations  (Ven- 
ice, 1589),  and  Hay- 
yim Abraham  Os- 
trosa’s  “Sefer  Ben 
le-Abraham  ” (Salo- 
nica,  1826),  some 
copies  of  which 
read  “Sefer  Ben 
Abraham,”  omit- 
ting the  “ le  ” ; per- 
haps the  printer  dropped  that  letter  from  the  form 
before  be  had  finished  the  edition. 

Some  of  the  errors  in  the  title-pages  alfect  the 
name  of  the  author.  In  Moses  b.  Elijah  Galina’s 
“Hokmat  ba-Parznf”  (Amsterdam,  1658)  the  name 
reads  “Elijah  ben  Moses.”  In  Elijah  Alfandaii’s 
“Seder  Eliyaliu  Rabbaii,” respousa  (Constantinople, 
1719),  the  name  “ Shabbethai  ” on  the  title-page  is 
an  error.  Mistakes  in  dates  of  publica- 

Errors  in  tion,  especially  in  acrostics,  are  nu- 
Names  and  inerous.  Sometimes  the  date  on  the 
Titles.  title-page  is  different  from  that  in  the 
colophon,  or  the  two  title-pages  dis- 
agree. For  example,  the  Aimsterdam,  1705,  edition 
of  the  Bible  has  it  second  title-jiagc  dated  1700-3. 
Elijah  1).  .Joseph  Trillinger’s  “Mishnat  R.  Eli'ezer” 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1707)  gives  the  correct  date 
in  the  colophon,  but  on  the  title-page  of  the  tirst 
volume  the  date  1655  is  given  in  acrostic.  On  some 
title-pages  the  dates  are  incorrectly  given,  as  in  the 
Tnr  Hoshcu  Mishpat  of  Venice,  1567,  in  wliich  the 
date  given  is  5027,  instead  of  5327.  A similar  mistake 
occurred  in  Josepli  b.  Ha3'^yim  .Jabez’s  commenlaiy 
on  the  Psalms  (Salonica,  1571),  in  wdiicb  the  words 
“Sheiosh  IMe’ot”  (=  “three  hundred”)  are  omitted. 

Bibliography  : De  Vinne,  TiUe-Pages  as  Seen  hg  a Printer, 

New  York,  1901. 

.1.  J.  D.  E. 


TITLES  OF  HEBREW  BOOKS  : In  Hebrew 
literature,  books,  with  few  exceptions,  are  recog- 
nized by  their  titles  independently  of  their  autliors' 
names.  Citations  from  and  references  to  the  “ Peiie 
Yeliosliua’,”  or  “Sba’agat  Aiyeli,”  are  often  made 
by  students  who  neither  know  nor  care  to  know  the 
name  of  the  antlior.  Hence  the  bibliographer’s  first 
aim  is  tlie  listing  of  Hebrew  books  by  their  titles 
rather  than  by  the  names  of  their  authors. 

The  titles  of  the  Biblical  books  are  said  to  lia  ve  been 
decided  by  the  Great  Assembles  headed  by  Ezra. 
“Torah,”  “Nebi’im,”  and  “Ketubim”  (Pentateuch, 
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Title-Page  frok  Later  Prophets,  with  Abravanel’s  Commentary,  Title-Page  from  Bible,  AVilna,  1805. 

Amsterdam,  1041.  (From  the  Sulzberger  collecllon  in  ihe  Jewish  Theologifal  Seinimiry  of  America,  New  York.) 

(From  the  Sulzberger  collectiou  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America,  New  York.) 
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Prophets,  and  Hagiographa)  were  the  titles  given 
to  the  principal  divisions.  The  Torah  was  subdi- 
vided into  live  “fifths,”  entitled  “Hainishshah 
Humshe  Torah  ” (Hag.  I4a).  The  Book  of  E.xodus 
was  called  “ Hoinesh  Sheni  ” (Second  Fifth),  and 
Numbers,  “ Homesh  ha-Pekudim  ” (Fifth  of  the 
Numbered:  Sopih  36b).  Tin;  Minor  Prophets  were 
known  as  the  “Shenem  ‘Asar”  (The  Twelve),  and 
Chronicles  as  “Dibre  ha-Yamim”  (The  Events  of 
the  Days;  B.  B.  14a). 

In  a later  period  the  five  “books  of  Moses”  re- 
ceived respectively  the  titles  “Bereshit,”  “Shemot,” 
“ Wayikra,”  “Bemidbar,”  and  “Debarim,”  these  be- 
ing merely  the  first  important  words  in 

Biblical  the  five  books;  while  the  separate 

Titles.  sections  of  the  Talmud  and  the  dif- 
ferent midrashic  rvorks  became  known 
by  titles  indicating  either  their  contents  or  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  their  relation  to  the  Law.  The  Mish- 
nah  and  Gemara  together  form  the  Talmud,  i.e., 
the  “Study,”  “Teaching.” 

In  the  geonic  period,  besides  the  collections  of  re- 
sponsa  and  codes  called  “ Halakot  Pcsukot,”  or  “ Ha- 
lakot  Gedolot”  (halakic  decisions  credited  to  Judah 
Gaon),  there  were  Saadia  Gaon’s  “Sefer  ha-Emunot 
we  ha-De‘ot  ” (Book  of  Creeds  and  Opinions),  Ilai 
Gaon’s  “ISIikkah  u-lMimkar”  (Buying  and  Selling), 
and  Amram  Gaon ’s  “ Seder,”  or  “ Siddur.”  The  title 
“ Reumah  ” is  curious  for  a work  on  “shehitah  ” by 
Nahshon  Gaon;  but  thisise.xplaiued  by  Reifmann  to 
be  a misprint,  the  proper  title  being  “Re’u  Mali” 
(See  What),  the  two  words  beginning  the  te.\t. 

Immediatel}^  after  the  geonic  period  the  works  of 
legal  authorities  were  known  by  their  authors' 
names — Alfasi,  RaMBalM  (Maimonides),  Mordecai, 
Asheri.  The  commentators  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra, 
RaSHBaM,  Abravanel,  and  others  gave  no  other 
title  than  “ Perush  ” (e.x position,  commentar3’)  to 
their  works.  Later,  the  titles  of  the  books  again  took 
the  place  of  the  authors’  names,  and  references  were 
made  to  the  “Ba’al  ha-Turim,”  the  “Ba‘al  ha-Lebu- 
shim,”  the  “Bet  Yosef,”  ami  the  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk”; 
among  the  few  e.xceptions  in  later  times  were  the 
works  of  Wilna  Gaon  and  R.  Akiba  Eger.  Cabalis- 
tic books  bear  fanciful  and  highly  poetical  titles: 
“ Zohar  ” (Brightness),  formerly  known  as  the  “ Mid- 
rash of  R.  Simeon  b.  Yohai”;  “Bahir”  (Shining); 
“Ra'j'a  jMehemna  ” (True  Shepherd) ;“  Sifra  di-Ze- 
ni'uta”  (Book  of  Secrets);  “Libnat  ha-Sappir  ” (Saji- 
phirc  Paving);  “ Ginnat Bitan  ” (Garden  of  the  Pal- 
ace); “ Bat  Melek  ” (Daughter  of  the 
Cabalistic  King) ; “ ‘Ez  Haj'yim  ” (Tree  of  Life). 

Books.  General  titles  were  given  to  certain 
classes  of  literature,  such  as  “Tosa- 
fot”  (additions  or  glosses  to  the  Talmud,  chiefly  by 
French  rabbis),  “ Poskim”  (decisions),  “ Hiddushim” 
(novcllte  on  halakic  subjects),  and  “Derushim” 
(notes  on  haggadic  expositions).  The  “She’elot 
u-Teshubot  ” (responsa)  bear  sometimes  the  name  of 
the  author,  sometimes  a special  title.  In  modern 
times  “Bi’ur”  (explanation)  has  replaced  the  title 
“ Perush.” 

Most  Hebrew  titles  are  catchwords  or  familiar 
Biblical  jihrases;  some  have  reference  to  the  name 
of  the  author;  for  example,  “Zera‘  Abraham”  or 
“ Zera‘  Yizhak  ” (Seed  of  Abraham,  or  Isaac).  “ Held 


ben  Shahar  ” (“  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  ” ; Isa. 
xiv.  12)  isaiipropriated  bj' an  author  whose  first  name 
is  Hillel.  “ Derek  Oniyyah  ” (“  the  way  of  a ship  ” ; 
Prov.  XXX.  19)  is  due  to  the  surname  of  the  author 
being  “ Schiff  ” (ship).  One  author  by  the  name  of 
Cohen  made  the  titles  of  all  his  works  refer  to  that 
name,  all  beginning  with  a “ waw  ” ; “ We-Shab  ha- 
Kohen  ”(“  And  the  priest  shall  come  again”;  Lev. 
xiv.  39);  “We-He‘erik  Oto  ha-Kohen  ” (“and  the 
priest  shall  value  him”;  Lev.  xxvii.  8);  “We-llish- 
shab-Lo  ha-Kohen  ” (“  And  the  priest  shall  reckon 
unto  him”  ; Lev.  xxvii.  18,  Hebr.).  Samuel  Jalfe chose 
as  titles  for  his  works  Biblical  phrases  beginning 
with  his  name;  thus,  “Yefeh  ’Enayim  ” (Beautiful 
Eyes),  “Yefeh  Kol  ” (Beautiful  Voice),  etc.  “Elef 
ha-iMagen  ” (“a  thousand  bucklers”;  Cant.  iv.  4)  is 
the  title  of  a work  by  Moses  Galantc  containing  a 
thousand  responsa.  The  title  of  one  of  Azulai’s 
books  is  “ Debash  le-Fi  ” (Honey  to  My  Mouth),  “ De- 
BaSh  ” being  the  abbreviation  of  “ David  ben  Sarah.” 
Lipschlitz’s  “Tif’eret  Yisrael”  contains  references 
to  his  own  name  and  to  the  numerical 
Special  values  of  the  names  of  his  father,  chil- 
Ex-  dren,  and  grandchildren  (see  his  intro- 
pedients.  duction  to  Tohorot).  IVIost  of  the  Bib- 
lical phrases  used  as  titles  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  works,  as  in 
the  case  of  “Ba-Urim  Kabbedu  Yiiwii  ”(“  Glorify 
ye  the  Lord  in  the  fires”;  Isa.  xxiv.  1.5),  the  title  of 
a commentary  on  Rashi  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Some  authors  found  titles  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Tabernacle — its  accessories,  the  vestments  of  the 
priests,  the  various  ingredients  of  the  incense — and 
the  names  of  flowers,  fruits,  wines,  and  oils.  Morde- 
cai Jalfe  is  the  author  of  the  “ Lebushim  ” (Garments), 
divided  into  “Lebush  Tekelet”  (Blue  Apparel), 
“Hur”  (White),  “Buz  we-Argaman  ” (Linen  and 
Purple),  “‘Ateret  Zahab  ” (Crown  of  Gold),  “ ‘ Ir 
Shushan  ” (“the  city  of  Shushan  ” ; based  on  Esth. 
viii.  15).  It  made  little  ditference  whether  the 
title  had  or  had  not  any  bearing  on  the  contents  of 
the  book  so  long  as  it  appealed  to  the  fancy  of 
the  author.  Abraham  Jacob  Paperna,  in  criti- 
cizing this  method,  said  that  if  the  custom  of  choos- 
ing Biblical  phrases  at  random  were  continued, 
it  would  soon  be  possible  to  read  the  whole  Bihle  by 
collecting  and  arranging  Hebrew  book-titles.  Ac- 
coiding  to  a popular  belief,  the  Messiah  will  appear 
when  that  has  been  done  (“Kankan  Hadash  Male 
Yashan,”  p.  24,  Wilna,  1867).  Authors  borrowed 
also  Talmudical  phrases,  such  as  the  one  just 
qiioted,  which  means  “A  New  Vessel  Full  of  Old 
[Wine]”  (Ah.  iv.  20),  and  “Emat  Mafgia'  ‘al  Ari” 
(The  Lion’s  Fear  of  the  Gnat;  see  Shab.  77b),  the 
title  of  a counter-criticism  by  Benamozegh  of  Leon 
of  Modena’s"  Ari  Nohem”  (The  Howling  Lion), 
an  attaek  upon  the  Zohar. 

The  relation  of  a comrnentaiy  to  a text  is  .some- 
times indicated  by  a similarity  in  titles;  Maiinon- 
ides’  “ Mishneh  Torah  ” was  followed 
Self-  by  Caro’s  commentary  “ Kesef  Misli- 
Flattery  in  neh  ” (Double  Money),  De  Boton’s 
Titles.  “ LehemMishneh  ” (DoubleBread),  and 
Judah  Rosalies’  “Mishneh  le-Melek" 
(Vice-King).  Caro’s  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  (Table  Pre- 
pared) is  covered  by  Isserles’  “Mappah”  (Table- 
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clotli),  annotations.  Caro  himself  annotated  Ids 
“Bet  Yosef  ” (House  of  Joseph)  in  his“Bedek  ha- 
Bayit  ” (Breach  in  tlie  House).  In  his  eagerness  to 
embellisli  Ids  work  with  a beautiful  Biblical  phrase 
an  author  rarely  hesitated,  on  the  score  of  modestj", 
to  select  such  a title  as  “Zeh  Yenahamenu"  (He 
[This]  Shall  Comfort  Us)  or  “Matok  mi-Debash  ” 
(Sweeter  than  Honey).  Highly  extravagant  titles, 
especially  when  referring  to  nobles  or  kings,  some- 
times aroused  the  suspicion  of  a government.  This 
was  so  in  the  case  of  Yom-Tob  Lip- 
Eulogistic  maim  Heller’s  commentaries  on  Asheri 
Titles.  which  he  entitled  “ Ma'adanne  Melek  ” 
(Royal  Dainties)  and  “Lehem  Hamu- 
dot  ” (Pleasant  Bread  [from  the  King’s  Table] ; see 
Dan.  X.  3;  the  Prague,  1638,  edition),  the  author 
being  accused  of  treasonable  pretensions.  Conse- 
quently the  publishers  of  the  edition  of  Forth,  1745, 
were  compelled  to  change  the  titles  to  “IMa'adanne 
Yom-'Tob”  (Dainties  of  Yom-Tob)  and  “ Dibre  Ha- 
mudot  ” (Pleasant  Words). 

On  the  other  hand,  some  authors  took  pains  to 
select  titles  that  would  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  their  books,  as  in  the  works  “Agur” 
(Gatherer);  “ Kol  Bo”  (All  in  It),  collections  of  litur- 
gical miuhagim ; “ Keneset  ha-Gedolah  ” (Great  As- 
sembly), a digest  of  all  the  respousa  in  the  order  of  the 
Turim ; “ Toratha-Kena’ot”  (Lawof  Jealousies),  rules 
for  polendcs;  and  “Shebet  le-Gew  Kesilim  ” (Rod 
for  the  Fool’s  Back),  the  last-named  being  a severely 
censorious  work.  Perhaps  the  most  appropriate 
titles  are  those  used  in  memorial  and  eulogistic 
works.  The  Talmudical  treatise  “ Ebel  Rabbati  ” 
(Great  Mourning)  later  received  the  euphemistic 
title  “ Semahot  ” (Joys).  The  modern  manual  for 
mourners  is  similarlj^  called  “Sefer  ha-Hayyim” 
(Book  of  the  Living).  The  book  of  recitations  and 
prayers  in  commemoration  of  Simeon  b.  Yohai 
is  called  “Hillula  Rabbah  ” (Grand  Celebration). 
Others  have  such  titles  as  “Allon  Bakut”  (Gen. 
XXXV.  8),  “Ebel  Kabed  ” (Grievous  Mourning), 
“Ebel  jMosheh  ” (IMourning  for  Moses),  “Dlisped 
Mar”  (Bitter  Wailing),  “Kol  Nehi”  (Voice  of 
Lamentation),  “Kol  Bokim  ” (Voice  of  Crying), 
“‘Emek  ha-Baka  ” (Valley  of  Baca;  see  Ps.  Ixxxiv, 
6).  Some  books  have  two  Hebrew  titles,  and  others 
have  one  in  Hebrew  and  one  in  another  language, 
references  being  made  to  either. 

The  repetition  of  the  same  title  bj'  various  au- 
thors is  a souree  of  annoj’ance  and  confusion  to  the 
bibliographer.  Benjacob,  in  his  “ Ozar  ha-Sefarim  ” 
(up  to  1863),  records  no  less  than  27  books  entitled 
“ ‘Ez  Ilayyim  ” ; 20  entitled  “ Shir  Yedidut  ” ; 16  en- 
titled “ Zofiiat  Pa’aneah  ” ; 15 entitled  “LeshonLim- 
mudim”;  14  each  entitled  “ Kcter  Torah,”  “Lekah 
Tob,”  “jMa’amar  Mordekal,”  “ Mekor  Hayyim,” 
“Sefat  Emet”;  13  each  called  “Heshek  Shelomoh,” 
“Safah  Berurah”;  13  each  entitled  “ Ebon  Bohan,” 
“ Derek  Hayyim,”  “ Mikweh  Yisrael  ” ; and  there  are 
twenty  other  titles  each  of  which  is  used  for  from  8 
to  13  books. 

Kibi.ioorapht  : Delmedigo,  liehiimt  ha-Dat,  ed.  Reggio,  p. 
132,  Vienna,  18;t5;  I,  D’lsraeli,’ Cnrio.'iiJies  of  Literahire,  p. 
104;  Reifmann,  in  Ha-Shalinr,  ii,  342;  S.  Sohechter.  Stiulieg 
in  J}t(lniKm,  xi.;  A.  Berliner,  Hchrilischc  lillcliertitcl, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  190.i. 
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TITLES  OF  HONOR:  Words  and  phrases  ap- 
plied to  persons  to  distinguish  their  noble  birth, 
or  their  official  or  social  rank  and  station,  or  as  marks 
of  acknowledgment  of  their  learning  and  piety, 

Biblical  Data:  The  title  “adon”  = “lord” 

was  given  to  the  owner  of  jiroperty  and  slaves;  also 
to  the  person  to  whom  homage  was  paid  as  a guest 
of  honor  (Gen,  xviii.  3)  or  who  has  done  an  act  of 
kindness (fS.  xix.  18).  Abraham  was  entitled  “lord” 
and  “nesi  elohirn  ” = “mighty  prince  ” {ib.  xxiii.  6), 
also  “prophet”  {ib.  xx.  7).  The  representative  of 
the  people  was  a “ melek  ” = “leader,”  or  in  some 
cases  “king.”  Next  in  rank  was  the  “aluf”.— 
“duke”  or  “chieftain.”  Each  of  the  dukes  of  Esau 
was  the  ruler  of  a family  or  clan  {ib.  xxxvi.  15), 
and  was  probably  subject  to  the  head  of  the  whole 
tribe.  The  king  appointed  a viceroy 
Origin.  termed  “ mishneh  second.”  Jo- 
seph was  mishneh  to  Pharaoh,  with  the 
title  “abrek  ” = “bow  the  knees”  {ib.  xli.  43),  de- 
noting the  reverence  due  to  his  dignity ; though  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud  “ab-rek”  (■]■)  3X)  is  a com- 
pound word  whose  two  elements  signify  respect- 
tively  “ father  ” (in  wisdom)  and  “ young  ” (in  years), 
the  whole  denoting  “young  father”  in  the  sense  of 
“Jupiter”  = “ Ju  ” “ pater  ” (Levinsohu,  “Shora- 
she  Lebanon,” s.v.  Pharaoh  renamed  Joseph 

“Zaphnath-paaneah  ” = “ the  revealer  of  secrets.” 

Moses  as  a spiritual  leader  was  recognized  by  the 
titles  “ish  ha-Elohim  ” = “the  man  of  God  ” (Dent, 
xxxiii.  1)  and  “ ‘ebed  Ynwn  ” = “the  servant  of  the 
Lord  ” {ib.  xxxiv.  5).  These  titles  were  applied  to 
other  prophets  also  (I  Sam.  ii.  27;  Isa.  xiii.  19). 

The  civil  administration  was  conducted  by  judges 
who  had  the  title  of  “prince,”  “ruler”  (“.sar,” 

“ sarim  ”)  over  certain  divisions  of  the  people,  eom- 
prising  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens  (Ex. 
xviii.  21).  In  a later  period  the  judges  (“shofetiin  ”) 
became  the  real  rulers  of  the  Israelites,  till,  like  the 
Gentiles,  the  latter  adopted  a king.  In  Moses’  time 
these  were  called  also  the  “zekenim”  = “eiders” 
and  the  “nesi’im”  = “rulers”  (Lev.  iv.  22)  of  the 
congregation. 

The  title  of  birth,  “bekor,”  assigned  to  the  first- 
born son  in  every  family,  carried  with  it  special 
]irivileges  of  inheritance.  The  title  “kolianim”  = 
“priests,”  applied  to  all  descendants  of  Aaron,  and 
that  of  “Lewiyim  ” = “Levites,”  to  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  carried  with  them  privileges  with 
regard  to  tithes  and  certain  duties  in 
Titles  of  connection  with  the  administration  of 
Birtb  and  religious  services  in  the  Temple ; thus 
Nobility,  the  senior  priest  was  called  “kolien 
mashiah  ” = “ the  anointed  priest”  or 
“kohen  gadol”  = “the  high  priest. ” The  prophet 
(“nabl”)bore  also  the  titles  “ro’eh”  and  “hozeli” 

= “seer”  (I  Sam.  ix.  9;  II  Kings  xvii.  13). 

Titles  of  nobility  not  connected  with  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  but  recognized  by  the  peojile  or  conferred  by 
the  king  as  distinctions  of  ancient  and  noble  stock, 
high  descent,  and  gentility,  were  the  following: 
“azil,”  “ hor”  = “ freeman ” ; and  “nasik.”  “ro- 
zen,”  or  “razon”  (Prov.  xiv.  28)  = “prince.”  Titles  / 
of  civil  officers  chosen  by  the  people  were:  “aluf,” 
“nasi,”  “nagid,”  “kazin,”  and  “rosh”  = “chief.” 
Titles  of  officers  connected  with  the  royal  palace 
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were:  “abi  ha-melek  ” (the  father  of  the  king,  i.e., 
prime  minister);  “saris”  (eunucli,  chamberlain,  the 
Iviug’s  friend ; I Kings  iv.  57);  “ rab  ha-tabbahim  ” 
(executioner) ; “ yoresh  ‘ezer  ” (crown  prince);  “ mish- 
neh  ” (viceroy);  “shalish”  (third  in  rank,  cliief 
of  stall);  “nizzab”  or  “nezib”  (tribal  governor; 
I Kings  iv.  7);  “pehah,”  “sagau”  (lieutenant  and 
deputy;  Jer.  li.  23);  “abir,”  “addir”  (knight  and 
hero) ; “ kereti  ” and  “ peleti  ” (royal  couriers  and 
lieadsmen  forming  the  body-guard  of  David) ; 
“.seren”  (satrap  of  the  Philistines);  “tifsar  ” (a 
military  prefect);  “partam,”  “ ’ahashdarpau  ” 
(satrap  under  the  Persian  government);  “sarek” 
(overseer;  Dau.  vi.  3);  “rab,”  “rabreban”  (chief, 
chieftain);  “ mazkir ” (recorder).  During  the  Exile 
the  Persian  king  gave  his  courtiers  titles:  thus 
Daniel  was  renamed  “ Belteshazzar  ” {ib.  i.  7),  and 
Nehemiah  “Tirshatha”  (Neh.  viii.  9).  For  later 
titles  see  Exilauch,  Gabbai,  Gaon,  Nasi,  Parnas, 
Kabbi,  etc. 

j.  J.  D.  E. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  Rabbis  lay 

stress  on  the  distinction  due  to  “ yihus  ” and  “ zekut 
abot  ” (see  Patriarchs).  A descendant  of  a noble 
family  is  a “yahsan”  (well-born;  comp,  “gentle” 
in  “gentleman”).  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  ascribed  to  the  lack  of  distinction  between  the 
nobles  and  the  common  people:  “As 
Aris-  with  the  people,  so  with  the  priest; 
tocracy.  as  with  the  servant,  so  with  the  mas- 
ter ” (Isa.  xxiv.  2;  Shab.  119b).  With 
the  exception  of  Simeon  ha-Zaddik  (=  “ the  just”) 
the  members  of  the  Great  Assembly  and  of  the  San- 
hedrin were  not  referred  to  by  any  title  (Ab.  i.  2). 
The  Biblical  title  “nasi ’’for  the  president  of  the 
community  and  “ab  bet  din  ” (father  of  the  court  of 
law)  for  the  chief  justice  existed  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Palestinian  academies.  The  title  “ rabban  ” 
(general  master  of  the  community)  was  given  to 
Johanan  b.  Zakkai  and  to  Gamaliel  the  Elder.  The 
title  “rabbi,”  designating  an  individual  master,  was 
onl}'  less  honorable  than  “ rabban.”  In  the  Babylo- 
nian schools  “rab”  was  used  instead.  The  title 
“rabbi”  without  the  proper  name  was  used  to  des- 
ignate Judah  ha-Nasi  I.  The  scholars  mentioned 
in  the  Hishnah,  known  as  Tannaim,  except  those  of 
the  early  period,  have  the  title  “rabbi  ” prefixed  to 
their  names,  as  have  also  the  Palestin- 
Communal  ian  amoraim,  the  Babylonian  amoraim 
and  bearing  that  of  “ rab  ” (see  Amoraim). 
Religious  The  later  Talmudists  bear  the  title  Mar 
Titles.  (master).  Haber  (“colleague”)  and 
Hakam  were  titles  nsed  in  Palestine. 
Abba  was  used  in  Babylon,  as  was  the  title  “ resh  ga- 
luta”  (Exilarch),  or  “rosh  ha-keneset”  (head  of 
the  synagogue).  Resii  K.aleaii  denoted  the  presi- 
dent of  the  students  who  assembled  in  the  months 
of  Adar  and  Elul.  Parnas  was  the  title  of  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  community ; Gabbai,  that  of  the 
public  almoner,  the  collector  and  distributer  of  char- 
itics(Ned.  65b).  The  Hazzan  in  the  mishnaic  period 
was  the  sexton  of  the  synagogue;  in  later  times  he 
was  the  reader  of  prayers ; while  the  sexton  or  beadle 
was  known  as  the  “shammash.”  A teacher  was 
called  “ melammed,”  and  his  assistant  “ resh  dukana  ” 
(B.  B.  21a).  The  latter  taught  the  class* of  younger 
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children  stationed  on  a platform;  hence  the  name 
Dckan. 

Honorific  phrases  used  as  epithets  were  assigned 
to  the  great  rabbis  in  the  Talmudic  period  by  their 
disciples  and  admirers.  R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  was 
called  “the  light  of  Israel,  the  right  pillar,  the 
mighty  hammer”  (Ber.  28b;.  Jose  the  priest,  a dis- 
ciple of  Johanan  b.  Zakkai,  was  styled  “hasid”  = 
“pious”  (Ab.  ii.  11);  there  was  also  a R.  Simeon 
Hasida  (Suk.  52b).  R.  Eleazar  called  R.  Asi  “mofet 
ha-dor”  = “the  wonder  of  the  generation”  (Hul. 
103b).  INIetaphorical  terms  were  similarly  used : R. 
Eleazar  b.  Simeon  M'as  “a  lion  the  son  of  a lion” 
(B.  M.  84b);  R.  Hiyya  b.  Abin  was  exalted  as  “the 
lion  of  society  ” (Shah.  Ill);  Samuel  was  known  as 
“the  lion  of  Ilabylon”  {ih.  53a);  R.  Akiba,  as  “ozar 
balum”  = “a  treasure  of  knowledge”  (Git.  67a); 
R.  Mei'r  (who.se  real  name  was  3Ie’ashah)  was  so  called 
because  he  enlightened  the  eyes  of  the  wise  in  the 
Halakah  (‘Er.  13b);  R.  Mcnahem  b.  Simeon,  “the 
son  of  the  holy”  (‘Ab.  Zarah  50a);  R.  Eleazar,  “the 
best  scholar”  (Ker.  13b);  R.  Joseph,  a “sharp 
knife”  (Yeb.  122a),  meaning  that  lie  was  keen 
and  logical  in  reasoning.  The  last-mentioned 
title  was  given  also  to  Raba,  Joseph’s  son  (IIul. 
77a).  R.  Joseph  was  styled  “Sinai,”  and  Rabbah 
“ ‘oker  harim  ” = “ mountain-razer  ” (Hor.  14a).  The 
former  title  describes  the  traditional  and  logical 
scliolar;  the  latter,  the  pilpulist  who  depends  on 
technical  argumentation. 

In  the  geonic  period  the  title  Gaon  replaced 
“nasi”  as  referring  to  the  president  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  principal  of  the  academies  of  Sura  and 
PumbedHa  were  known  as  “rosh  3’csliibah  ” or 
“resh  metibta.”  The  principal  teachers  were  the 
“resh  sidra”  and  the  “resh  kallah.” 

Titles  in  The  title  “nagid”  was  conferred  on 
the  Middle  R.  Samuel  (1027-55),  the  author  of 
Ages.  “Mebo  ha -Talmud,”  and  later  re- 
placed the  title  “gaon”  in  Eg_vpt 
(see  Egypt).  The  title  “dayyan  ” (judge)  appears 
to  have  been  first  used  in  the  eleventh  ccntuiy,  in 
Spain  (see  Bai.iya,  Joseph  ibn  Pakuda).  In  France 
and  Germany  the  title  “parnas”  was  revived, 
“ manhig  ” (leader)  being  applied  to  the  same  official. 
The  title  Gabbai  for  the  receiver  of  the  taxes  and 
contributions  of  the  congregation  was  revived 
among  the  Sephardim  ; lie  ranked  next  to  the  par- 
nas. Tlie  title  “ rabbenu  ” (our  master)  was  given 
to  Gershom,  Tam,  Hananeel,  and  Nissim. 

The  title  Morenu  (“our  teacher”)  as  a rabbin- 
ical degree  introduced  bj'  R.  IMeir  ha-Levi  of 
Vienna,  was  first  conferred  on  R.  Shalom  and  R. 
Jacob  IMolln  attheend  of  the  fourteenth  centurj'.  The 
titles  “ darshan  ” and  M aggid  were  given  to  preachers. 

Among  the  titles  conferred  on  eminent  Jews  bj" 
governments  in  various  countries  were  the  follow- 
ing: In  England  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  Bishop  of  the  Jews,  or  “cpiscopus  Ju- 
dieoruni,”  and  Presbyter  Judseorum,  equivalent 
to  the  title  “rabbi”  or  “ab  bet  din.”  In  Germany 
the  rabbi  was  sometimes  called  Hociimeister,  “ Ju- 
denmeister,”  or  “ Judenbischoff  ” ; the  learned  Jew, 
“gelehrte  Jude.”  “Court  Jew”  (“Hofjude”)  was 
equivalent  to  Shetadlan  the  title  of  the 

attorney  and  representative  of  the  Jews  in  their  re- 
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lations  with  the  goverument  in  Poland  and  later 
in  Russia. 

King  Matthias  of  Hungary  created  the  offices  of 
“priuceps  Judsoruin,”  “supremus  Juda'orum,” 
and  “praefectus  Judieorum,”  held  by  members  of 
the  Mendel  family  (1482-1539),  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  Jewish  taxes  and  were 
Govern-  clothed  with  special  jurisdiction  over 
ment  the  Jews.  Other  government  officials 
Titles.  w'ere  “doctor  Judieorum”  and  “ma- 
gister  Judtcoriim,”  whom  the  emperor 
appointed  to  settle  all  disputes  between  the  Jews 
(Jost,  “Gesch.  der  Israeliten,”  vi.  54,  Berlin,  1826). 
Rabbi  Leon  of  Mantua  in  the  fifteenth  century  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Messer  (“  maestre  ”),  usually  given 
to  physicians.  The  Turkish  government  confers 
the  title  “ hakam  bashi  ” on  the  chief  rabbi  of  the 
Sephardim;  it  thus  also  occurs  in  Egypt. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  title  “maran”  (our 
lord)  was  applied  to  Joseph  Caro  of  Safed,  author 
of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk;  and  fora  long  time  there- 
after it  was  not  given  to  any  other  person.  The 
title  “gaon”  was  revived  in  honor  of  Eli.tah  b. 
Solomon  of  Wilna  (1720-97);  and  since  it  has  been 
misapplied  to  ordinary  rabbis,  the  gaon  of  Wilna  is 
described  also  as  “gaon  amitti”  = “the  genuine 
gaon.”  The  title  “harif,”  from  the  Talmudic  title 
“sakkina  harifa  ” (sharp  knife),  was  revived  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  title  B.\huk  dates  back 
perhaps  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  used  later 
in  combination  with  an  adjective,  as  “bahur  he- 
hashub  ” (the  honored  or  worthy  youth) ; and  “ye- 
shibah  bahur”  designated  the  student  in  the  yeshi- 
bah.  The  title  “■illuy”(par  excellence)  described 
the  young  Talmudic  genius. 

The  Hasidim  came  into  existence  in  the  time  of 
Elijah  Wilna.  Their  rabbis  are  variously  styled 
“zaddik”  (righteous),  “ba‘al  mofet”  (wonder-mas- 
ter), “ ba‘al  shem  ” (renowned  master),  and  in  Judteo- 
German  “Rebbe”  or  “guter  Yid.” 

In  modern  times  the  principal  rabbi  is  known  as 
“ rab  ha-galil  ” (district  rabbi)  and  “ rab  ha-kolel  ” 
(equivalent  to  “chief  rabbi”  and  “grand  rabbin  ”); 

also  as  “rabbi”  and  “dayyan,”  with 
Modern  “ab  bet  din  ” connoting  the  president 
Titles.  of  the  religious  and  civil  court.  A 
new  title,  “ zekan  lia-rabbanim  ” (elder 
rabbi),  was  conferred  by  the  United  Orthodox  Rabbis 
of  America,  at  their  convention  in  Philadelphia  in 
1903,  on  R.  Jacob  David  Ridbaz. 

The  German  titles  are  “ Rabbiner,”  “ Rabbinats  As- 
sessor” (da3'yan),  and  “Rabbinats  Verweser.”  The 
title  “reverend,”  conferred  by  the  chief  rabbi  of 
England  upon  a Hebrew  teacher,  was  criticized 
on  the  ground  that  “it  ranks  among  the  most  mis- 
cliievous  and  un-Jewish  innovations  peculiar  to 
latter-day  Anglo-Judaism  ” (“Jew.  Citron.”  Jan.  3, 
1902). 

During  the  nineteenth  century  all  Jewish  titles 
were  used  in  great  jirofusion  and  indlscriminatelv. 
The  title  “gaon  ” was  applied  to  nearl3^ eveiy  rabbi, 
and  some  were  addressed  as  “ ha-ga’on  ha-gadol  ” 
(the  great  gaon),  “ha-ga’on  ha-mefursam  ” (the  well- 
known  gaon),  and,  as  if  toout-IIerod  Herod,  “ga’on 
ha-Ge’onim  ” (the  gaon  of  the  Geonim) ; also  as  “ha- 
ma’or  ha-gadol”  (the  greater  light),  “me’or  ha- 


Golah  ” (the  light  of  the  Exile),  and  “rabban  shel 
kol  bene  ha-Golah  ” (the  master  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Exile).  The  titles  “harif,” 

Abuse  of  “baki”  (familiar  with  the  Law),  and 
Titles.  “ mutlag  ” (extraordinary)  were  com- 
mon ones  for  the  ordinary  learned 
la3'man.  The  abuse  of  titles  has  been  the  subject 
of  biting  criticism,  sarcasm,  and  even  ridicule  by 
the  Maskilim,  especially  by  Isaac  Euteb  and  Leon 
Gordon. 

As  to  the  moral  right  to  address  one  by  an  un- 
merited title,  R.  Samuel  di  Medina  (1505-89)  rules 
against  it,  though  he  permits  such  titles  as  are  cus- 
tomary (Rashdam,  “ Eben  ha-‘Ezer,”  No.65).  Hay- 
yim  Hezekiah  Medini,  in  his  “ Sedeh  Hemed  ” (i.,  let- 
ter n,  § 140;  p,  § 157,  Warsaw,  1896),  reviews  the 
decisions  in  the  responsa  collections  on  this  question, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  since  the  title 
“ gaon  ” has  become  a common  rabbinical  one  it 
would  be  a breach  of  etiquette  to  omit  it  in  address- 
ing a rabbi  of  some  authority  and  repute. 

Some  authors  in  compiling  their  responsa  are 
careful  to  remove  personal  titles  from  their  corre- 
spondence. R.  Akiba  Eger  in  his  testament  ordered 
his  executors  to  erase  before  publication  all  titles 
except  “rabbi  ” in  the  numerous  letters  addressed  to 
him  on  matters  of  casuistry. 

Joel  Hoschel(“  ‘Ateret  Yeshu'ah,”  Wilna,  1799) and 
Jehiel  Heilfrin  (“ ‘Erke  ha-Kinnuyim,”  Dyhern- 
furth,  1806)  give  lists  of  epithets  of  Biblical  person- 
ages. Certain  Hebrew  letter-writers  also  contain 
various  forms  of  titles;  in  jiarticular  that  of  Joseph 
Rakower,  “Leshon  Naki  ” (Prague,  1704,  and 
often  reprinted),  should  be  mentioned.  The  only 
special  work  known  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
is  one  in  manuscript  b3r  Jehiel  Mendelssohn  (d. 
1904). 

.1.  J.  D.  E. 

TITUS  (full  name,  Titus  Flavius  Sabinus 
Vespasianus) : Emperor  of  Rome  from  79  to  81; 
born  in  39  or  41 ; died  Sept.  13,  81 ; son  of  Vespa- 
sian, the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  educated 
at  the  courts  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  Titus  served  first 
in  Germany  and  later  in  Britain  under  his  father, 
whom  he  subsequently  assisted  greatly  in  Judea  by 
suppressing  the  rebellion  of  tlie  Jews. 

While  Vespasian  was  operating  in  Galilee,  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Nero  (June 9,  68)  was  received; 
and  Titus,  accompanied  by  Agrippa  IL,  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  swear  allegiance  to  Nero’s  suceessor.  Galba 
was  murdered  in  the  meantime,  however;  and  Titus 
hastenetl  back  to  Judea,  where  the  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  troops  proclaimed  Vespasian  emperor,  an  oc- 
currence which  Josephus  declares  he  had  predicted 
in  the  presenee  of  Titus  himself  (Josephus,  “B.  J.” 

iii.  8,  § 9;  comp.  Suidas,  s.v.  ’luaj/~oc; 

In  Judea,  in  Dion  Cassius,  Ixvi.  1,  Titus  is  not 
mentioned).  It  was  Titus,  moreover, 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  his  father,  reduced  the 
cities  of  .lotapata,  Tarieheae,  and  Giscala,  where  he 
displa3'cd,  on  the  one  hand,  great  courage  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  and,  on  the  other,  bitter  cruelty  to- 
ward the  conquered;  when,  therefore,  Vespasian 
went  to  Rome  as  emperor,  Titus  was  left  to  prose- 
cute the  Jewish  war. 

With  a considerable  force  he  left  Caesarea  and 
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reached  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  a few  days  before  the 
Passover  festival  of  the  j'ear  70.  Omitting  the  de- 
tails of  this  memorable  war,  only  those  events  which 
concern  Titus  personally  need  be  mentioned  here. 
Together  with  600  horsemen  he  rode  ahead  of  his 
main  army  to  reconnoiter  the  surrounding  country, 
and  had  ventured  so  far  in  advance  that  only  his 
valor  saved  him  from  capture  in  a Jewish  attack 
(“B.  J.”  V.  2,  § 2).  He  endeavored  at  first  to  per- 


Coin  of  Titus  Struck  in  Palestine,  with  Inscription,  “ Ivdaea 
Devicta.” 

(After  Madden,  “ History  of  Jewish  Coinage.”) 

suade  the  Jews  to  submit  by  making  promises  to 
them  (Dion  Cassius,  Ixvi.  4);  and  Josephus  was  sent 
to  them  several  times  with  messages  to  that  effect. 
They  refused  all  overtures,  however;  and  battering- 
rams  were  then  set  in  action,  and  the  beleaguerment 
of  Jeru.salem  began.  The  Jews  often 
Besieges  destroyed  these  siege- works,  and  dur- 
Jerusalem.  ing  one  of  their  sorties  Titus  himself 
was  so  severely  wounded  in  the  left 
shoulder  bj-  a stone  that  his  hand  remained  weak 
ever  afterward  (Dion  Cassius,  l.c.  § 6;  Josephus  in 
“ B.  J.”  V.  6,  § 2 relates  a similar  occurrence,  although 
he  does  not  mention  the  wounding  of  Titus).  Ac- 
cording to  Dion  Cassius,  the  Romans  refused  to  at- 
tack the  Temple  on  account  of  their  respect  for  its 
sanctity ; and  Titus  had  to  force  them  to  do  so.  Jo- 
sephus, on  the  other  hand,  differs  on  this  point  also. 


Coin  of  Titus,  with  Inscription  “Ivdaea  Navalis.” 

(After  Madden,  ” History  of  Jewish  Coinage.”) 


Stating  instead  that  Titus  first  held  a council  of  war 
with  his  commanding  otticers,  among  them  Tibe- 
itius  JfLius  Alexandek,  and  that  certain  generals 
advised  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  He  himself, 
however,  wished  to  spare  it  (“B.  J.”  vi.  4,  g 3),  and 
gave  orders  to  extinguish  the  fire  which  had  begun 
to  consume  the  cloisters,  apparently  displaying  this 
mildness  eitlier  on  account  of  Berenice  or  to  show 
his  friendship  for  Agrippa,  Against  this  stands  the 
"narrative  of  tlie  monk  Sulpicius,  who  is  said  to  have 
drawn  his  information  from  Tacitus;  and,  follow- 


ing this  authority,  ,Tacob  Bernays  (“Programm  des 
Jltdisch-Theologischen  Seminars  in  Breslau,”  1861, 
p.  48)  charges  Josephus  with  untruthfuluess;  Griitz, 
however  (•‘Gcsch,”  iii.  539),  is  inclined  to  believe  in 
the  veracity  of  Josephus’  statement. 

On  the  following  day  (the  tenth  of  Ab,  70)  the 
Jews  made  a desperate  sortie,  and  one  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  weary  of  fighting,  threw  a burning  piece  of 
wood  into  the  Temple.  In  vain  did  Titus  give  orders 
to  extinguish  the  flames;  his  voice  was  drowned  in 
the  uproar.  Titus  himself,  impelled  by  curiosity, 
entered  the  Sanctuary,  but  the  smoke  forced  him  to 
withdraw ; and  thus  the  destruction 
Burning  of  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  became 
the  associated  with  his  name.  On  the 
Temple,  ruins  of  the  Sanctuary  Titus  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  his  soldiers  (“B. 
J.”  vi.  6,  § 1 ; Dion  Cassius,  f.c.  § 7;  Suetonius, 
“Titus,”  V.),  although  both  he  and  his  father  re- 
fused the  epithet  “Judaicus,”  because  the  word 
might  suggest  an  inclination  toward  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion (sec,  however,  Jo(5l,  “Blicke  in  die  Religions- 
geschichte,”  ii.  46). 

Even  .Josephus  was  able  to  point  to  only  scanty 
traces  of  mildness  in  the  life  of  Titus,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  cruelties  are  recorded  which  must  be  at- 
tributed to  personal  hatred  on  his  part,  and  not  to 
the  unavoidable  harshness  of  war.  In  C.esarca  in 
Palestine,  in  Csesarea  Philippi,  and  in  Berytus  he 
forced  the  captive  Jews  to  fight  against  wild  ani- 
mals and  also  against  one  another;  and  many  thou- 
sands more  were  slain  to  please  the  revengeful  Syr- 
ians and  Greeks.  It  was  in  Rome,  however,  that  he 
celebrated  his  triumphs,  together  with  his  father 
and  his  brother  Domitian  ; there  700  Jews  of  splen- 
did physique  and  the  leaders  of  the  Zealots,  John  of 
Giscala  and  Simon  bar  Giora,  helped  to  grace  his 
procession.  Two  triumphal  arches  were  erected  in 
his  honor.  Of  these,  one  no  longer 
Arches  of  exists,  and  is  remembered  only  on  ac- 
Titus.  count  of  the  inscription  which  it  bore 
(“C.  I.  L.”  vi.  444),  but  the  other,  a 
beautiful  structure,  still  stands  in  Rome,  and  on  it 
may  bo  seen  representations  of  the  captured  vessels 
of  the  Temide.  See  Titus,  Arch  of. 

The  Jews  hated  Titus  on  account  of  his  share  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple ; and  the  Rabbis  ac- 
cordingly termed  him  “Titus  the  miscreant,”  thus 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  statements  of  the  clas- 
sical writers,  who  regarded  him  as  an  ornament  of  the 
human  race.  It  may  be  proved,  however,  that  he 
was  anything  but  upright  while  he  was  crown 
prince;  indeed,  he  was  cruel,  licentious,  and  am- 
bitious, and  was  even  suspected  of  having  sought  to 
poison  his  father.  Only  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  did  he  display  praiseworthy  qualities.  A sig- 
nificant saying  of  frequent  recurrence  in  rabbinic 
sources  is  to  the  effect  that  he  was  honored  in  Rome 
as  the  conqueror  of  the  barbarians  (i'(/(:;?r/)f  ftapfSapov, 
Gen.  R.  x. ; Lev.  R.  xxii.  3;  Lam.  R.,  Introduction, 
No.  23,  etc.),  thus  showing  that  the  Jews  were  re- 
garded as  an  inferior  and  barbarous  nation.  All  the 
other  accounts  of  Titus  in  rabbinical  literature  are 
purely  legendary,  and  their  utter  unreliability  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  is  called  the  nephew  instead 
of  the  sou  of  Vespasian,  a view  which  was  repeated 
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in  medieval  cliioiiicles  (Neubauer,  “M.  J.  C.”  i.  50, 
70).  In  tlie  Hoi}"  of  Holies,  moreover,  he  was  said 
to  have  pierced  the  veil  of  the  Ark,  to  have  had  in- 
tercourse with  two  courtezans  (a  rem- 
Rabbinical  iuisceuce  of  his  relations  with  Bere- 
Legends.  nice),  and  to  have  defiled  the  Torali 
{ib. ; Git.  56b) ; in  short,  to  have  blas- 
phemed  God.  That  he  packed  the  sacred  vessels  in 
a basket  and  took  them  on  board  his  ship  was  also 
stated  ill  rabbinical  tradition.  As  he  stepped  from 
his  bath — so  runs  a legend — a drink  was  handed  to 
him,  when  suddenly  a gnat  (Kiin')  stung  him  in  the 
nose,  and  tims  caused  his  death  (Ab.  R.  N.,  Re- 
cension B,  vii.;  it  is 
noteworthy  that  this 
form  of  retribution 
also  figures  in  Arabic 
legends,  which  often 
confuse  Titus  with 
Nebuchadnezzar, 
wlio  likewise  des- 
troyed the  Temple; 

“R.E.  J.’Mxix.  212). 

This  has  been  inter- 
preted as  implying 
thatTitusbecame  mel- 
ancholy and  insane 
in  his  declining  years 
(Hamburger,  “ R.  B. 

T.”s.r.);  but  such  an 
explanation  seems  in- 
admissible. Despite 
the  Jewish  hatred  of 
Titus,  many"  Jews  as 
well  as  Christians 
have  borne  his  name 
(in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Titus  i.  4 ; Gal. 
ii.  3;  II  Cor.  ii.  13, 
and  elsewhere:  for 
the  Jews,  see  Krauss, 

“ Lehn  wbrter,”  ii. 

262) : and  in  later 
t imes  four  prominent 
Jewish  families  of 
Italy  have  traced 
their  descent  from 
prisoners  taken  by 
him  (sec  Rome). 

The  medieval  .Jews 
invented  numerous  legends  concerning  Titus;  thus, 
according  to  “ Yosipiion  ” and  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
the  Roman  consuls  (i.c.,  senators)  blamed  him  for 
taking  three  years  instead  of  two  to  conquer  Jeru- 
salem. Benjamin  claims  also  to  have  seen  the  sup- 
posed palace  of  Titus  at  Rome;  and,  according  to 
Abraham  ibn  Daud  (“Sefer  ha-Kabbalah,”  cd. 
Prague,  1795,  p.  40b),  Titus  put  to  death  the  high 
priest  Ishmael  b.  Elisha  and  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel, 
although  only  the  latter  was  actually  executed.  The 
names  of  hosts  of  other  patriots  and  martyrs  who 
lost  their  lives  through  Titus  are  unknown. 

Bibliography  : Gratz.  Gench.  4th  ed..  iii.  494.  .')32,  539,  et  pas- 
sim : Schiirer,  Oescii.  3d  ed.,  i.  610-037  et  passim  : Vogrelstein 
and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  i)i  Ram,  i.  23-25.  91.  For  the 
Jewish  legends,  see  I.  Ldvi  in  R.  E.  J.  xv.  03-69. 
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TITUS,  AKCH  OF  : A triumphal  arch  erected 
at  Rome  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Titus  and  in 
celebration  of  his  victory  over  the  Jews.  It  rises 
on  the  prominent  part  of  the  Via  Sacra,  about  20 
yards  above  the  Tiber.  One  of  its  faces  fronts  the 
Colosseum;  the  other,  the  Forum.  Under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Pius  VII.  the  arch  was  restored  in  its 
lateral  portions,  which  had  become  injured  by  time. 
The  structure  consists  of  a single  arcade  adorned 
with  sculptured  crowns  and  tympans.  On  the  right 
and  on  the  left  are  two  united  columns  of  a compos- 
ite order  with  rich  entablature,  and  an  elevated 
attic.  Three  bas-reliefs  adorn  the  passage  of 

the  arcade.  One,  on 
the  Colosseum  side, 
shows  Titus,  crowned 
by  Victory,  standing 
upright  in  a car 
drawn  by  four  horses 
and  conducted  by  a 
female  personifying 
the  city  of  Rome. 
The  second  repre- 
sents Roman  soldiers 
without  weapons, 
crowned  with  laurels, 
and  carry'ing  the 
spoils  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem.  These 
spoils  are:  two  tab- 
lets fastened  on 
staffs,  tlie  seven- 
branched  candle- 
stick, and  the  golden 
table  upon  which  are 
leaning  the  sacred 
trumpets.  The  third 
bas-relief,  under  the 
vault,  exhibits  Titus 
sitting  on  an  eagle,  as 
he  appears  on  the 
medals  s t r u c k t o 
consecrate  his  apo- 
theosis. 

A tradition,  wliich 
still  prevails  in  Rome, 
says  that  formerly  no 
Jew  ever  passed  un- 
der this  arch,  and 
that,  in  order  to  go 
from  the  Colosseum  to  the  Capitol,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ghetto  opened  a way"  between  the  arch  and 
the  Palatine. 

Bibliography:  Philippi,  Ueher  die  Romischen  Triumphal- 
reliefs,  pi.  ii.,  iii.,  Leipsie,  1873 ; Reinacli,  L'Arc  de  Titus,  in 
R.  E.  J.  XX.,  IXY.:  Reland,  De  SpoUis  TempU  Hieroso- 
lymitani  in  Arm  Titiatin.  See.  also,  T.  Reinach,  ih.  xx.; 
Appendix,  Ixv.-xci.;  B.  WollT-Beckh,  Kaiser  Titus  uud  der 
Jildisehe  Krica,  in  Neue  Jahrldlcher  f tlr  das  KImsische 
Altcrthum,  190:i,  vi.  (also published  separately,  Berlin.  1904). 
J.  JR.  I.  Be. 

TOB  ‘ELEM,  JOSEPH.  See  Bonfils,  Joseph 
B.  Samuel. 

TOB  LE-HODOT.  See  Mizmor  Shir  le-Yom 
HA-SlIABBAT. 

TOBACCO  pOlO)  : The  use  of  tobacco 

for  smoking  and  in  the  form  of  snuff  is  common 


Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome. 

(From  a photogr.aph.) 
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among  Jews,  who  in  some  countries  control  to  a large 
extent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  product. 
It  is  asserted  that  a Jew  named  Luis  de  Torres,  who 
accompanied  Columbus  on  his  expedition  in  1493, 
settled  in  Cuba,  learned  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  in- 
troduced it  into  Europe.  From  this  time  Jews  have 


(■‘Keneset  ha-Gedolah,”  to  Orah  Ha}'yim,  551,  21). 
lie  points  out  the  inconsistency  of  those  authorities 
who  permit  smoking  on  holy  days  because  it  is  a 
“ necessity,”  a “ means  of  sustaining  life,”  and  who 
allow  it  on  fast-days  because  smoke  has  no  “sub- 
stance” like  food.  In  Beuveniste’s  opinion  smoking 


Spoils  of  the  Temple,  Pictured  on  the  Arch  of  Titus, 

(After  Bartoli’s  “Adiniranda.”) 


been  connected  with  the  trade  in  tobacco,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  early  American  history  (M.  J. 
Kohler,  in  “Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  x.  52).  The 
introduction  of  tobacco  into  Europe  encountered  the 
resolute  opposition  of  the  clergy,  who  characterized 
tobacco-smoking  as  “offering  incense  to  Satan.” 
The  Rabbis,  however,  discussed  the  use  of  tobacco 
not  from  a moral,  but  from  a legal  standpoint — con- 
cerning its  prohibition  on  Sabbaths,  holy  days,  and 
fast-days,  and  as  to  whether  smoking 
In  Jewish  requires  a special  benediction.  As  a 
Law.  subject  of  controversy  it  appears  first 
in  the  “Keneset  ha-Gedolah”  of  R. 
Hayyim  Benveniste  (1603-73)  and  the  “Magen  Abra- 
ham ” of  Abraham  Gombiner  (1635-83),  which  fact 
tends  to  show  that  during  the  seventeenth  century 
the  practise  of  tobacco-smoking  spread  rapidly 
among  the  Jews  of  all  nations. 

Gombiner  describes  the  “drinking  of  tabak 
through  a pipe  by  drawing  the  smoke  into  the 
mouth  and  discharging  it.”  The  rabbi  is  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  one  must  pronounce  a benediction 
before  inhaling  the  smoke,  since  it  is  a means  of  re- 
freshment. As  an  argument  against  pronouncing 
a blessing  he  observes  that  there  is  no  “substance” 
in  the  tienefit  derived  (“Magen  Abraham,”  to  Shul- 
han  ‘Aruk,  Grab  Hayyim,  210,  9).  He  prohibits 
smoking  tobacco  “ through  the  mouth  ” on  Passover, 
as  he  was  informed  that  the  tobacco  was  soaked  in 
beer,  which  is  “hamez”  {ih.  343).  Benveniste  ex- 
presses himself  very  forcibly  against  smoking  “tu- 
tun  ” (tobacco)  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab ; and  he  even 
excommunicated  one  who  smoked  on  that  day 


should  be  prohibited  on  holy  days;  he  quotes  the 
venerable  R.  .loseph  Escapa  as  coinciding  in  this 
view,  though  he  thought  it  unwise  to  enforce  a 
generally  accepted  law. 


Table  of  Shovvbread,  Pictured  on  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

(After  Reland,  “ De  Spoliis  Templi,”  1716.) 


The  Jews  of  Turkey  at  that  time  must  have  been 
very  much  addicted  to  the  habit,  for  Benveniste 
pictures  them  as  inveterate  smokers,  impatient  for 
the  close  of  Sabbath,'  when  they  might  resume  smo- 
king, and  as  watching  for  the  appearance  of  the  three 
stars  which  indicate  the  end  of  the  day ; some  began 
smoking  even  before  “Habdalah.”  “The3"  lingered 
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in  the  streets  and  public  houses,  every  man  with  a 
censer  in  his  hand,  inhaling  the  smoke  and  dis- 
charging it  in  fantastic  diffusion,” 

Tobacco-  until  “a  thick  cloud  of  incense  went 

Lovers,  up”  (comp.  Ezek. viii.  11).  Hedeclares 
that  the  Name  of  God  is  desecrated 
when  the  Gentiles  observe  Jews  smoking  on  their 
fast-days,  while  Mohammedans  refrain  from  smoking 
on  theirs  (•“  Keneset  ha-Gedolah,”  ib.  567  [ed.  Con- 
stantinople, 1729,  ]ip.  101  etseq.Y)-  Some  Jews,  unable 
to  abstain  from  tobacco  even  for  one  daj^  tilled  a 
hooka  with  smoke  on  Friday  and  inhaled  it  on  the 
Sabbath.  Others  would  visit  IMohammedan  neigli- 
bors  for  the  sake  of  the  tobacco  smoke  in  their 
houses.  This  i)ractise  was  eventually  prohibited  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  make  Judaism  ridiculous 
in  the  e3'es  of  the  Gentiles  (Alkalai,  “Zekor  le-Abra- 
ham,”i.  142-143,  Salonica,  1798). 

The  Turkish  narghile,  in  which  the  smoke  passes 
through  water,  earlv  became  popular;  Benveniste 
rules  that  the  “ tumbak  ” (cake  of  tobacco,  over 
which  a burning  coal  is  placed  at  the  other  end  of 
the  narghile)  e.xtinguishes  the  fire,  which  is  forbid- 
den even  on  holy  days.  Gombiner  prohibits  tum- 
bak because  it  is  like  “mugmar”  (spice  for  burn- 
ing), mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  which  likewise  is 
prohibited.  This,  however,  is  disjuited  by  It.  Mor- 
decai  ha-Levi  in  his  “ Darke  No‘am  ” (No.  9,  Venice, 
1698),  who  ])erniits  the  use  of  the  narghile  on  holy 
days  (see  “Be’er  Heteb,”  to  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah 
Hayyiin,  514,  1).  The  controversy  finally  ended  in 
a victory  for  those  rabbis  who  permitted  the  use  of 
tobacco  on  holy  claj^s  and  fast-days,  e.xcept  of 
course  on  YomKippur,  which  is  like  Sabbath;  still, 
some  Jews  still  abstain  from  smoking  on  the  Ninth 
of  Ab. 

In  spite  of  some  objections,  snuff-taking  was 
permitted  at  anj'  time — Sabbaths,  holj"  days,  fast- 
days,  and  Yom  Eippur  (“Leket  ha- 

Snuflf.  Keinah,”  p.  51b,  Amsterdam,  1707). 

Jacob  Haziz  (1620-74)  quotes  a re- 
sponsum  of  Isaiah  Pinto  permitting  the  use  of  snuff 
on  Sabbaths,  even  though  it  cures  catarrh ; forevery- 
body,  even  health}'  people,  snuff’,  and  it  can  not 
therefore  be  considered  a drug  (“  Halakot  Ketannot,” 
No.  101). 

It  appears  that  women  used  tobacco  almost  as 
much  as  men  (see  Elijah  of  Lublin,  “ Yad  Eliyahu,” 
responsuin  No.  65,  Amsterdam,  1712).  Jewish  wom- 
en in  the  Orient  mostly  used  the  narghile,  while 
in  Bussia  old  women  used  snuff;  others  smoked 
cigarettes,  like  men.  So  prevalent  was  the  habit  of 
smoking  that  it  was  practised  even  in  the  bet  ha- 
midrash.  A strong  effort,  however,  was  made  to 
prohibit  smoking  and  snuffing  in  places  of  wor- 
ship (“Pahad  Yizhak,”  £3.  P-  62a).  In  some  batte 
midrashot  prohibitory  notices  were  posted  in 
front  of  the  doors  (“  Ila-JIaggid,”  1859,  vol.  iii.. 
No.  16). 

In  countries  where  the  government  had  a monop- 
oly of  the  tobacco  trade,  manufacturing  and  trading 
ju'ivileges  were  assigned  to  Jewish  merchants  at  a 
fi.xed  price  per  annum  fora  number  of  years.  The 
cpiestion  was  raised  whether  the  contractor  had  a 
prior  right  to  the  next  contract  as  against  the  claims 
of  a new  competitor.  Lampronti  decided  that  con- 


tracts were  open  to  competition,  inasmuch  as  the 
matter  depended  on  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
government  (“Pahad  Yizhak,”  x,  p.  90a).  Russian 
Jews  have  invented  some  practical  cigarette-making 
machines  for  which  they  liave  obtained  patents. 

A remarkable  book  is  Raphael  Kohen’s  “ Hut  ha- 
IMeshullash  ” (Odessa,  1874),  which  deals  with  the 
question  of  cigar-smoking  on  Sabbaths,  and  which 
finally  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  is  permissible  on 
the  ground  that  it  affords  “ ‘oneg  shabbat  ” (delight 
and  enjoyment).  Not  daring  to  publish  his  name, 
the  author  issued  his  book  under  a pseudonym. 
His  discussion  was  not  considered  a serious  one; 
nevertheless  it  is  of  a kind  unusual  in  Hebrew 
literature. 

There  are  several  Hebrew  poems  for  and  against 
smoking.  Solomon  Wilder  of  Amsterdam  composed 
one  in  acceptance  of  a tobacco-pipe  as  a birthday 
present  (“  Ha-Karmel,”  1862,  vol.  ii..  No.  20).  An- 
other poem  characterizes  the  cigar  and  cigarette  as 
“the  two  tails  of  these  smoking  firebrands”  (Isa. 
vii.  4;  see  “Ha-Boker  Or,”  i.  123). 

Bibliography;  Ha-Ma(igkl,  viii..  No.  37;  Ha-Zeftrah,  i..  No. 
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J.  J.  D.  E. 

TOBIA  BEN  MOSES  HA-ABEL  (surnamed 
also  Ha-‘Obed  = “the  worshiper,”  Ha-Baki  = 
“the  erudite,”  Ha-Maskil  = “ the  teacher,”  and 
Ha-Ma‘tik  = “ the  translator”):  Karaite  scholar. 
Biblical  commentator,  liturgical  poet,  and  transla- 
tor; flourished  at  Constantinople  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  Piirst  (“Gesch.  des  Karilert.” 
ii.  198  et  seq.)  conjectures  Tobia’sdates  to  have  been 
about  1070  to  1140;  but  it  will  be  seen  later  that  he 
was  born  earlier  (see  also  Stelnschneider,  “ Hebr. 
Uebers.”  p.  457).  Tobia’s  last  throe  surnames  indicate 
the  range  of  his  erudition  and  literary 
Epoch  and  activity;  indeed,  his  works  thein- 
At-  selves  show  his  thorough  knowledge 
tainments.  of  rabbinics,  philosophy,  and  theology. 

He  moreover  went  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  studied  for  some  time  under  Joshua  b. 
Judah,  and  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Arabic  writings  of  the  latter  as  well  as  with  those 
of  Joseph  b.  Abraham  ha-Ro’eh,  afterward  transla- 
ting into  Hebrew  many  of  the  works  of  both.  In 
one  of  his  books,  entitled  “Yehi  Jle’orot,”  Tobia 
declares  that  he  was  a propagandist  of  Karaisin, 
owing  to  which  he  suffered  many  persecutions  from 
his  own  family  as  well  as  from  his  opponents.  But, 
he  says,  when  one  is  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
he  must  regard  neither  family  nor  his  own  life.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  Tobia  was  of  a Rabbinite 
family  and  that  through  studying  Karaite  works  he 
became  an  adherent  of  Karaism,  in  consequence  of 
which  his  family  turned  against  him.  Possibly  the 
writings  of  no  other  scholar  were  the  subject  of  so 
much  dispute  as  those  of  Tobia  ben  Moses.  The 
following  is  a list  of  them  as  may  be  gathered  from 
various  sources ; 

(1)  “Yehi  Me’orot,”  a work  on  the  command- 
ments, so  called  after  the  opening  sentence;  it 
is  called  also  “Sefer  ha-lMizwot.”  Firkovich  as- 
cribed it  to  Judah  Hadassi;  but  Aaron  b.  Joseph  in 
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liis  “Mibliar”  (on  Emor)  and  Elijah  Bashyazi  in 
his  “Adderet  Eliyahu  ” clearly  show  Tohia  to 
have  been  its  author.  The  earliest  Rabbinite  au- 
thority quoted  therein  is  Hai  b.  David,  whose  anti- 
Karaite  work  with  regard  to  the  Rabbinite  calendar 
is  repeated;  then  comes  Saadia,  many  of  whose  anti- 
Karaite  passages  are  repeated  and  refuted;  and  of 
Saadia’s  successors  may  be  mentioned  Tobiah  b. 
Eliezer  (“  Lekah  Tob  ”).  It  may  be  concluded  from 
the  latter’s  work  that  Tobia  wrote  the 
Works.  “ Yehi  jMe’orot  ” not  earlier  than  1100. 

(2)  “Zot  ha-Torah,”  commentaiy  on 
the  Pentateuch,  a manuscript  of  which  was  found 
in  the  library  of  Eupatoria  (Kozlov),  but  was  lost 
during  the  Crimean  war  of  1853-56. 

Another  important  work  by  Tobia  was  (3)  “Ozar 
Nehmad,”  described  by  Simhah  Luzki  (“Orah  Zad- 
dikim,”  p.  22b)  as  in  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of 
lawful  and  forbidden  foods,  and  tbe  second  of  the 
laws  regarding  cleanness  and  uncleanness.  In  real- 
ity this  work  deals  with  all  the  laws  contained  in 
Leviticus,  as  appears  from  Bashyazi  {l.c.  pp.  41d, 
43b).  The  author  quotes  all  the  Karaite  Biblical 
commentators;  and  he  particularly  refutes  the  doc- 
trines of  Mesiiwi  al-‘Ukbaki,  or  Moses  of  Baalbek, 
whom  he  declares  to  have  embraced  Christianity 
toward  the  end  of  his  life.  The  main  authority 
iqton  whom  the  work  is  based  is  David  b.  Boaz 
ha-Xasi.  Besides  Simhah  Ijuzki  {l.c.),  who  asserts 
that  the  “Ozar  Nehmad”  was  the  work  of  Tobia, 
Delmedigo  (“Nobelot  Hokmah,”  p.  56a,  Basel,  1631) 
and  Aaron  b.  Joseph  (in  his  “Sefer  ha-Mizwot,” 
quoted  by  Mordecai  b.  Nissan  in  his  “Dod  IVIor- 
dekai  ”)  ascribe  it  to  him.  Pinsker  (“  Likkute  Kad- 
mouiyyot,”  Appendix,  pp.  93-94),  however,  thinks 
that  the  work  belongs  to  Jeshua  b.  Judah,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  Ba.shyazi  {l.c.),  and  that  as  Tobia  translated 
this  work  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  Luzki  mistook 
liim  for  its  author.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
Luzki  distinguishes  between  the  “Ozar  Nehmad” 
of  Tobia  and  Jeshua’s  work  which  bears  the  same 
title  and  which  was  actually  translated  by  Tobia. 

Other  works  by  Tobia  were:  (4)  “Teshubat  ha- 
‘Ikkar  ” (Eupatoria,  1834),  which,  according  to  Fl'irst 
{l.c.).  is  a compendium  of  Jeshua’s  “Kitab  al-‘Ara- 
yot”  (but  see  Steinschneider,  l.c.  p.  943).  In  the  in- 
troduction the  author  speaks  of  the  four  kinds  of 
intellect  (“da'at”),  termed  in  Hebrew  “sekel,” 
“hokmah,”  “ tnshij'yah,”  and  “binah”;  he  then 
gives  the  rules  for  exegesis,  the  thirteen  hermeneu- 
tic rules  (“middot”)  of  R.  Ishmael,  and  the  twelve 
of  the  Greeks.  (5)  Religio-philosophical  questions 
(“she’clot  ”)  addressed  to  his  teacher  Jeshua  b.  Judah 
in  Jerusalem  (see  Judah  Hadassi,  “ Eshkol  ha-Kofer,” 
p.  76a).  (6)  Addition  (“tosafah”)  to  Joseph  ha- 

Ro’eh’s  “ Kitab  al-5Ian.su ri,”  which  he  translated 
into  Hebrew  under  the  title  “5Iahkimat  Peti.” 

Tobia’s  surname  “ IIa-5Ia‘tik  ” shows  his  great 
activity  in  translating.  Steinschneider  {l.c.  p.  457) 
supposes  that  this  activity  began  about  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century;  Tobia  would 
Transla-  then  be  the  first  known  translator  from 
tions.  Arabic  into  Hebrew.  Ftirst  enumer- 
ates the  following  thirteen  works  of 
.loseph  ha-Ro’eh  and  five  of  Jeshua  b.  Judah 
which  were  translated  by  Tobia;  (1)  “Kitab  al-Sih- 


hah”;  (2)  “Kitab  al-Shira'”;  (3)  “Kitab  al-‘Ara- 
3’ot  ”;  (4)  “Kitab  al-Tauhid,”  which  Steinschneider 
supposes  to  be  a mistake  for  “al-Tamyiz”;  (5) 
“Kitab  al-Siraj  ” under  the  Hebrew  title  “Sefer  ha- 
5Ia’or  ” or  “ Sefer  ha-5Ie’orot  ” or  “ Sefer  ha-Urim  ” ; 
(6)  a work  on  “Abib”  written  against  Saadia;  (7) 
one  on  feasts  under  the  Hebrew  title  “ Sefer  ha-Mo'a- 
dim  ” ; (8)  “ Kitab  al-5Iansuri  ” under  the  Hebrew 
title  “5Iahkimat  Peti”  (see  above  );  (9)  “Kitab  al- 
Rudd  ‘Ala  Abi  Ghalib  Thabit”;  (10)  “Ahwal  al- 
Fa‘il”;  (11)  “ Zidduk  ha-Diu  ” ; (12)  “ Al-5Iuhtawi,” 
in  Hebrew  “Sefer  ha-Ne‘imot”  or  “Zikron  ha- 
Datot”;  (13)  “ Masa’il  wa-Jawa’ib,”  in  Hebrew 
“ She’elot  u-Teshul)ot.”  Jeshua’s  works  translated 
by  Tobia  were:  (1)  the  first  part  of  his  religious 
philosophy,  under  the  Hebrew  title  “5[arpe  la- 
‘Ezem”;  (2)  “Meshil)at  Nefesh”;  (3)  “Ozar  Neh- 
mad ”:  (4)  a work  on  s]ieculation  under  the  Hebrew 
title  “ Sefer  ha-Ra‘yon  ” ; (5)  Jeshua’s  completion  of 
Joseph’s  “ Al-Muhtawi.”  Furst,  however,  omits 
mention  of  (6)  Jeshua’s  commentary  on  the  Deca- 
logue translated  by  Tobia  under  the  title  “Pitron 
‘Aseret  ha-Debarim”  (see  P.  Frankl  in  “5Ionats- 
schrift,”  xxix.  472). 

The  “ Hazanya”  (old  Karaite  ritual)  contains  two 
pi}'3’utim  b}'  Tobia:  one  beginning  “ Elohenu  mi-kol 
ummah  ahabtanu,”  arranged  in  alpliabetical  order, 
and  signed  “ Tobia  b.  Moses  Hazak  ” ; the  other  be- 
ginning “Esh’alah  me-El,”  and  being  an  acrostic  on 
“Tobia  1).  Moses  ha-‘Obed.”  The  “Siddur  ha-Ka- 
ra’im  ” (iv.  88)  also  contains  a piyyut  b}'  Tobia.  It 
may  be  added  that  Firkovich,  in  a note  to  Gotl- 
lober’s  “Bikkoret  le-Toledot  ha-Kara’im  ” (p.  169), 
distinguishes  between  Tobia  ha-Baki,  the  author 
of  “Zot  ha-Torah”  and  of  a metrical  pij'yut  begin- 
ning “'Tahor'en  sefatai  tiftah,”and  Tobia  ha-‘()bed, 
the  former  having  lived  about  a centur}"  earlier  than 
the  latter.  Firkovich  thinks  that  Tobia  ha-‘Obed 
was  a elescendant  of  Tobia  ha-Baki  and  was  the 
author  of  “Zot  ha-Hajy'ah,”  a work  on  clean  and 
unclean  animals.  Still,  Firkovich,  in  a letter  to 
Pinsker  (“Likkute  Kadmoniyyot,”  Appendix,  p. 
94,  note  1),  contradicts  himself  in  this  matter. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Gesch.  tics  Karllert.  ii.  198-207 ; Gott- 

lober,  JJiiVfcord  Ic-Tolcdtit  ha-Kara'im,  pp.  S.  Pin- 

sker, Lilcliiite  KatlnKtiiiutiiit,  p.  219,  Appendix,  pp.  9:i  rt 

seq.,  139 ; Steinschneider,  liehr.  Ueheys.  pp.  154  ct  seq.,  940 

ct  scq. 

E.  c.  51.  Sel. 

TOBIADS : Jewish  part}'  in  the  Maccabean 
period.  A combination  of  the  statements  of  Jose- 
phus (“Ant.”  xii.  4,  1-11)  and  of  II  5Iacc.  iii.  11 

jdelds  an  interesting  famil}'  historj',  which,  how- 
ever, requires  critical  examination. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemj' 
and  his  wife  Cleopatra,  the  high  priest  Onias,  who 
was  feeble-minded  and  extremel}'  niiserlv,  refused 
to  pa.y  the  .Jewish  tribute  of  twentj'  talents  which 
his  father,  Simon  the  Just,  had  always  given  from 
his  own  means.  In  his  anger  the  king  sent  Athenion 
as  a Riiecial  envoy  to  Jerii.salem,  threatening  to  seize 
the  land  of  the  Jews  and  to  hold  it  by  force  of  arms 
if  the  money  was  not  forthcoming.  Although  the 
high  priest  disregarded  this  threat,  the  people  were 
greatlj' excited,  whereupon  Onias’ nephew  Jo.seph,  a 
sonof  Tobias  and  a mangreatly  beloved  and  respected 
for  his  wisdom  and  piety,  reproached  his  uncle  for 
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bringing  disaster  npon  the  people,  declaring,  more- 
over, that  Onias  ruled  tlie  Jews  and  held  the  high- 
priestly  office  solely  for  the  sake  of  gain.  He  told 
him,  furthermore,  that  he  ought  at  all  events  to  go 
to  tlie  king  and  petition  him  to  remit  the  tribute- 
money,  or  at  least  a part  of  it.  Onias,  on  the  other 
hand,  replied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  rule,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  willing  to  resign  the  high-priest- 
hood, although  he  refused  to  petition  the  king.  He 
permitted  Joseph,  however,  to  go  to  Ptolemj^  and 
also  to  speak  to  the  people.  Josepli  quieted  the 
Jews,  and  received  the  envoy  hospitably  in  his  own 
house,  besides  giving  liim  costly  presents,  so  that, 
when  Athenion  returned  to  Alexandria,  he  informed 
the  king  of  the  coming  of  Joseph,  whom  he  styled 
the  ruler  (-pocrrdrj^f)  of  the  people.  Shortly  after- 
ward Joseph  started  on  his  journey,  having  first 
raised  a loan  of  about  20,000  drachmaa  in  Samaria, 
although  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  jeers  of 
prominent  men  of  Syria  and  Phenicia,  who  were 
visiting  Alexandria  in  order  to  farm  the  taxes,  and 
who  derided  him  on  account  of  his  insignificant 
appearance. 

Not  finding  Ptolemy  at  Alexandria,  Joseph  went 
to  meet  him  at  Memphis,  where  the  king  graciously 
granted  him  a seat  in  his  own  chariot,  together  with 
the  queen  and  Athenion.  His  cleverness  won  for  him 
the  monarch’s  friendship  ; and  by  his  offer  of  16,000 
talents  against  the  8,000  bid  by  his 
Relations  opponents  he  secured  the  contract 
with.  Alex-  for  farming  the  taxes,  the  king  and 

andria.  queen  becoming  his  sureties,  since  he 
did  not  have  sufficient  ready  money. 
He  left  Alexandria  with  500  talents  and  2,000  sol- 
diers, and  by  punishing  all  who  opposed  him  in  Ash- 
kelon  and  Scythopolis  and  confiscating  their  estates, 
he  made  himself  feared  through  all  the  cities  of  Syria 
and  Phenicia,  while  the  great  fortune  wdiich  his  ex- 
tortions won  was  held  secure  by  his  continual  pres- 
ents to  the  king,  queen,  and  courtiers,  so  that  he 
retained  Ids  office  of  tax-farmer  until  his  death, 
twenty-two  j’ears  later.  By  his  first  wife  Joseph 
had  seven  sons.  At  Alexandria  he  became  infat- 
uated with  a dancer,  for  whom  his  brother  Solymius, 
who  lived  in  the  city,  substituted  his  own  daughter, 
the  child  of  this  union  being  Hyrcanus,  who  was  his 
father’s  favorite  son  and  consequently  the  object  of 
his  brothers’  enmity. 

On  the  birth  of  a prince,  Joseph  feeling  too  old  to 
visit  Alexandria  and  his  other  sons  likewise  declining 
to  go,  sent  Hyrcanus  to  bear  his  congratulations  to 
the  court.  Arion,  Joseph’s  representative  in  Alex- 
andria, liowevcr,  refused  to  allow  Hyrcanus  monej', 
and  the  latter  accordingly  jiut  him  in  chains,  not 
only  escaping  punishment  from  the  king,  but  even 
winning  both  his  favor  and  that  of  the  courtiers, 
whose  aid  his  brothers  had  secretly  invoked  against 
him.  Although  the  king  sent  letters  recommending 
him  warmly  to  his  father,  his  brothers,  and  the  offi- 
cials of  Cttde-Syria,  the  other  sons  of  Joseph  met 
him  with  armed  resistance.  He  defeated  them,  how- 
ever, and  killed  two  of  them;  but,  being  unable  to 
remain  in  Jerusalem,  he  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Heshbon  built  the  castle  of  Tyre, 
carrying  on  war  witli  the  Arabs,  and  ruling  the  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan  during  the  entire  seven 


years  of  Seleucus  IV.  The  following  statement  is 
made  by  Josephus  ('*  Ant.”  xii.  4,  § 10):  “And  Hyr- 
cauus’  father,  Joseph,  died.  He  was  a good  man, 
and  of  great  magnanimity,  and  brought  the  Jews 
out  of  a state  of  poverty  and  meanness  to  one  that 
was  more  splendid.  He  retained  the  farming  of  the 
taxes  of  Syria,  and  Phenicia,  and  Samaria  twenty- 
two  years.  His  uncle,  Onias,  also  died,  and  left  the 
high-priesthood  to  his  son  Simon.”  This  statement 
of  Josephus  is  followed  by  the  correspondence  he- 
tween  Onias  and  King  Areus  of  Sparta,  and  by  an 
account  of  the  Jewish  disturbances  due  to  feuds 
after  the  death  of  Joseph,  when  the  Tobiads  be- 
came involved  in  a civil  war.  The  majority  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  Simeon  the  high  priest,  how- 
ever, sided  with  the  elder  brother,  and  lij’rcanus 
did  not  return  to  Jerusalem,  but  continued  his  war- 
fare against  the  Arabs.  Both  for  his  own  comfort, 
and  also  as  a safeguard  against  attacks  by  his 
brothers,  he  built  tlie  castle  of  Tyre  and  various 
other  strongholds,  ruling  there  until  the  death  of 
Seleucus  IV.  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  also  died,  leaving 
two  young  sons;  but  when  Hyrcanus  saw  that  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  the  new  king  of  Syria,  possessed 
great  power,  and  when  he  realized  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  vindicate  himself  for  his  murderous 
attacks  upon  the  Arabs,  he  committed  suicide,  and 
his  property  was  seized  by  Antiochus. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  are  here  two  ac- 
counts, both  legendary,  the  hero  of  the  one  being 
Joseph,  and  of  the  other,  Hyrcanus. 

The  Two  The  history  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 

Accounts,  father  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
son ; in  both  cases  the  ambitious  youth 
is  opposed  by  the  miserly  parent,  and  in  both  cases 
the  youth  succeeds  in  putting  his  competitors  to 
shame  before  the  royal  court.  The  narrative  is  sus- 
picious in  manj'^  respects.  Onias  angers  the  king, 
but  Joseph  travels  to  the  court  both  to  assuage  the 
king’s,  anger  and  to  farm  the  taxes,  while  the 
sanguinary  battle  between  Hyrcanus  and  his  brothers 
is  also  obscure.  The  mostseriousdifficulty,  however, 
is  the  chronology.  An  old  interpolator  of  Josephus 
advanced  the  opinion  that  the  king  mentioned  in 
the  story  was  Ptolemy  III. ; but  this  monarch  was 
not  the  consort  of  Cleopatra,  nor  was  his  imme- 
diate successor  Seleucus  IV.  The  only  ruler  to 
whom  the  narrative  can  properly  refer  is  Ptolemy 
V.,  Epiphanes  (205-182),  who  in  193  married  Cleo- 
patra, the  daughter  of  Antiochus  HI.  In  that  case, 
however,  Joseph  could  not  have  farmed  the  Egyp- 
tian taxes,  since  Coele-Syria  was  then  under  Syrian, 
and  not  under  Egyptian,  suzerainty,  while  the  asser- 
tion that  the  two  powers  had  divided  the  revemies 
of  the  country  is  merely  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Josephus  to  evade  the  difficulty.  Nor  was  the 
period  between  Ptolemy  V.’s  marriage  (193)  and  his 
death  (182)  sufficiently  long  to  agree  with  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  length  of  time  during  whieli 
Joseph  farmed  the  taxes  (twenty-two  years),  and 
still  less  could  Hyrcanus  have  reached  manhood 
in  so  short  a space.  Btichler,  therefore,  finds 
himself  compelled  to  place  Joseph’s  term  of  office 
between  219  and  199,  although  this  stidtifies  the 
statement  of  Josephus  regarding  a division  of  the 
taxes. 
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Wellhausen  accordingly  denies  botli  the  historicity 
and  the  value  of  the  narrative,  althougli  he  tliinks 
that  the  portion  dealing  with  the  jieriod 

Modern  of  Seleucus  IV.  and  Antiochus  IV. 

Views.  may  he  trustworthy,  and  he  regards 
the  suicide  of  Hyrcanus  as  prohahlc, 
since  the  latter  supported  the  Ptolemies  against  the 
new  regime  of  the  Syrians,  and  might  consequently 
fear  the  revenge  of  Antiochus  IV.  II  Macc.  iii.  11 
mentions  money  deposited  hy  Hyrcanus,  the  sou  of 
Tohias,  “a  man  of  great  dignitjq”  taking  it  for 
granted  that  a friendship  existed  between  Onias  and 
Hyrcanus,  a supposition  wliich  is  very  reasonable, 
since  only  the  otlier  Tobiads,  the  brothers  of  Hyr- 
cauus,  were  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  legitimate 
high  priest.  Tliat  Hyrcanus  is  called  the  sou  of 
Tohias,  and  not  of  Joseph,  is  due,  Wellhausen  holds, 
to  mere  abbreviation,  and  does  not  imply  any  diver- 
gency in  the  two  accounts. 

'NVillreich  distinguishes  a threefold  tradition  con- 
cerning the  Tobiads,  the  first  being  that  of  the 
pseudo-Hecatmus (according  to  Willreich’s interpre- 
tation), which  represents  Onias  as  a worthy  man, 
and  attributes  to  the  Tobiads  all  the  misfortunes 
which  befell  the  Jews.  The  account  of  Josejdius,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  represents  Onias  as  a weak- 
ling and  the  Tobiads  as  the  promoters  of  Israel’s 
welfare,  is  drawn  from  Samaritan  sources.  With 
this  theory  Buchler  also  agrees,  thus  explaining 
why  Joseph  sought  aid  in  Samaria,  and  why  the  ac- 
count fails  to  express  disapproval  of  the  non-Jewish 
conduct  of  Joseph,  who  ate  at  the  court  of  an  Egyp- 
tian king  and  had  dealings  with  Gentiles.  Willreich 
likewise  brings  the  Tobiads  into  association  both 
with  Tobiah,  the  servant  mentioned  by  Nehemiah  as 
an  Ammonite  (ii.  19),  who  consequently  came  from 
the  east-Jordanic  district,  and  with  the  Tubieni  (H 
Macc.  xii.  17),  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
(comp.  I ]\lacc.  v.  13).  Although  Willreich  does 
not  absolutely  deny  the  historicity  of  the  narrative, 
since  the  castle  of  Hyrcanus  has  been  discovered  in 
modern  times  (Schurer,  “Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  ii.  49),  he 
incorrectly  regards  Joseph  and  Hyrcanus  as  mere 
names,  representing  in  part  Jason  and  Menelaus, 
although  such  a view  is  quite  untenable.  The  third 
form  of  the  tradition  is  that  of  Jason  of  Gyrene,  on 
which  the  second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  based ; 
and  Schlatter  is  even  of  the  opinion  that  Josephus 
himself  drew  his  account  of  the  Tobiads  from  this 
same  source. 

Blichler’s  researches  have  probably  established 
the  historicity  of  the  account  of  the  Tobiads,  thus 
furnishing  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  period  preceding  the  Maccabean  revolt.  The 
author  of  the  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees  makes  no 
mention  of  these  events  because  they  added  little 
credit  to  the  fame  of  the  Jews.  The  quarrels  were 
factional  ones,  the  issue  being  whether  the  old  and 
popular  government  of  the  Ptolemies  should  con- 
tinue, or  whether  the  Jews  should  deliver  them- 
selves over  to  the  Syrian  kings  and  their  Helleniza- 
tion.  When  Jason  and  IMenelaus  struggled  for  the 
dominant  power  in  Jerusalem,  which  was,  according 
to  Biichler,  political  office  (the  -pocraaia  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  Tobiads),  and  no  longer  the  high- 
priesthood,  the  sons  of  Tobias  (ot  Tuliiov  TraiJrf)  took 


sides  with  Menelaus  (.Josephus,  “Ant.”  xii.  5,  g 1 ; 
“B.  J.”  i.  1,  g 1);  and  Buchler  justly  regards  the 
struggle  between  the  Tobiads  and  the  Oniads  as  a 
contest  between  Ptolemaan  and  Seleucid  supremacy 
in  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  same  scholar,  more- 
over, l\Ienelaus  and  .Jason  themselves  were  Tobiads, 
although  this  is  denied  by  Schurer.  All  scholars  are 
agreed  that  many  points  of  the  Tobiad  i)roblem  still 
await  solution  ; and  it  is  also  a moot  point  whether 
a number  of  passages  in  Ecclesiasticus  (Sirach)  and 
one  in  the  Assumptio  Mosis  (v.  3-C)  refer  to  the 
Tobiads. 

Bibliography  : Willreich,  Juden  iind  Griechen  vor  der  Mah- 
kahdischeii  Erhchnnu,  pp.  64-107,  (lottingen,  1895;  Well- 
hausen, I.  J.  G.  4th  ed.,  pp.  243-246;  Buchler,  I'ohiailcii  uiid 
Oniadcti,  Vienna,  1890;  Schlatter,  in  Hieohminehe  SIridien 
und  Kritiken,  1891 ; Griitz,  in  Motiatsschrift,  1872;  Schurer, 
Geach.  3d  ed.,  1.  195. 

J.  S.  Kh. 

TOBIAH  BEN  ELIEZER:  Talmudist  and 
poet  of  the  eleventh  century;  author  of  the  “Lekah 
Tob”  or  “ Pesikta  Zutarta,”  a midrasbic  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Five  Megillot.  Zunz  (“  G. 
V.”  pp.  293  et  seq.)  inferred  from  Tobiah’s  reference 
to  his  father  as  “ the  great  ” and  from  his  mention  of 
the  massacre  in  Jlayence  in  1096,  that  he  was  a na- 
tive of  Majmnce  and  a son  of  Eliezeu  b.  Isaac  iia- 
G.xdol,  who  is  thought  by  Conforte  (“Kore  ha- 
Dorot,”  p.  8b)  to  have  been  one  of  Kashi’s  teachers. 
But  as  in  the  cour.se  of  his  work  Tobiah  often  at- 
tacks the  Karaites  and,  besides,  manifests  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  Mohammedan  customs,  Rapo- 
port,  in  his  biography  of  Kafir,  note  33  (in  “ Bikkure 
ha-Tttim,”  x.  122-123),  concluded  that  toward  the 
end  of  his  fife  Tobiah  settled  in  Palestine.  As  to 
Tobiah’s  birthplace,  it  has  been  proved  by  Solomon 
Buber  that  he  was  a native  of  Castoria  in  Bulgaria, 
as  is  testified  to  by  Tobiah’s  countryman  Judah  Leon 
lilosconi  in  his  supercommentary  on  Ibn  Ezra’s  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch.  According  to  him,  the 
author  of  the  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
A tateuch  mentioned  by  Ibn  Ezra  in  the 
Bulgarian,  preface  to  his  own  work  was  a certain 
Mei'r  of  Castoria,  a pupil  of  Tobiah  b. 
Eliezer.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  commentary  on 
Ecclesiastes,  Tobiah  mentions  a K.  Samson  as  his 
teacher ; and  Buber  supposes  that  he  may  be  identical 
with  the  Samson  quoted  by  Kashi  in  his  commentary 
on  Isa.  Iviii.  14  and  Amos  vi.  3.  It  is  also  to  be  con- 
cluded from  various  dates  given  by  Tobiah  in  the 
course  of  his  work  that  he  wrote  it  in  1097  and  re- 
vised it  in  1107  or  1108. 

Tobiah  himself  entitled  his  work  “Lekah  ’Tob” 
in  allusion  to  his  name  Tobiah ; and  it  is  so  cited 
by  the  earlier  rabbis,  e.g.,  Ibn  Ezr.a  il.c.),  Asheri  in 
“ Hilkot  Tefillin,  ” Zedekiah  b.  Abraham  in  “ Shibbole 
ha-Leket  ” (g  1 18),  and  many  others.  Since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  it  has  been 
most  often  referred  to  as  “ Pesikta  Zutarta  ” (=  “the 
Lesser  Pesikta”)  in  distinction  to  the  “Pesikta 
Kabbati ”(=:“ the  Greater  Pesikta”).  This  second 
title  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  editors  of  the  part 
relating  to  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy 
(Venice,  1546),  found  no  title  in  the  manuscript,  but 
noted  that  every  verse  was  headed  'D3  (=  “piska  ”), 
and  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  entitled  “ Pesikta.  ” 
Consequently  the  rimed  title  which,  Zunz  (i.c.)thinks, 
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was  composed  by  the  press-corrector  Johaiian  Treves 
begins  Nn3T  IX  xmoit  xnp'DE  (=“Pesikta,  be  it 
small  or  great  ”).  In  the  colophon  the  editors  call 
it  “Pesikta  Zutarta.”  It  was  owing  to  the  latter 
title  that  the  “Lekah  Tob”  was  confused  with  the 
Pesikta  Rabbati  by  Gedaliahibn  Yahya  (“Shalshelet 
ha-Kabbalah,”  p.  24b,  Amsterdam,  1697),  by  Heilprin 
{“Seder  ha-Dorot,” i.),  by  Azariah  dei  Rossi  (“Me’or 
‘Enayim,”  ch.  xix.),  and  by  others.  The  “Lekah 
Tob  ” is  in  reality  half  commentary  and  half  hagga- 
dah,  covering  the  whole  Pentateuch  and  the  Five 
Megillot.  Every  weekly  lesson  is  introduced  by  a 
Biblical  verse  containing  the  word  “ tob.”  Moreover, 
in  the  text  he  very  often  says,  “ I,  Tobiah  b.  Eliezer  ” 
or  “Tobiah  said.”  It  is  true  that  in  the  Jerusalem 
manuscript  there  occurs  very  often  the  expression 
“ our  teacher  Tobiah  b.  Eliezer,  ” from  which  it  might 
be  assumed  that  the  “Lekah  Tob”  was  written  by 
Tobiah’s  pupils;  but  from  a closer  examination  of 
the  text,  and  to  judge  from  the  Florence  manu- 
script, it  is  evident  that  the  expression  in  ejuestion 
is  merely  a copyist’s  mistake. 

As  has  been  said  above,  the  “ Lekah  Tob  ” is  both  a 
simple  commentary  (“  peshat  ”),  giving  the  gram- 
matical meaning  of  the  words,  and  very  often  ahag- 
gadic  commentary  also.  But  in  many 
The  instances  Tobiah  declares  that  the 
“Lekah  standard  interpretation  is  the  simple 
Tob.”  one.  Even  in  his  haggadic  interpre- 
tation, which  he  derives  from  the  Tal- 
mud and  from  tlie  pre-Talmudic  and  post-Talmudic 
literatures,  Tobiah  manifests  his  love  of  good  style. 
He  endeavors  to  arrange  the  varioiis  midrashim  in 
perfect  order  and  to  edit  them  in  few  words  and 
clear  language.  He  therefore  shortens  the  mid- 
rashic  passages,  and,  instead  of  the  Aramaic  in  which 
those  i)assages  were  written,  renders  them  into  good 
Hebrew,  omitting  also  the  foreign  words  which  oc- 
cur in  the  midrashim.  In  the  parts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch which  deal  with  the  commandments  he  inserts 
man}'  halakot,  apparently  taken  from  various  hala- 
kic  collections,  particularly  from  Ahai  Gaon’s 
“She’eltot.”  The  Talmudic  passages  which  he  cites 
in  connection  with  the  halakot  he  often  interprets 
according  to  his  own  judgment  and  differently  from 
Rashi. 

Throughout  the  whole  commentary  Tobiah  shows 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew  grammar  and 
his  accjuaintance  with  the  works  of  the  earlier  gram- 
marians. Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that 
he  seems  to  have  held  the  opinion  that  the  He- 
brew roots  are  not  necessarily  triliteral.  In  certain 
places  he  interprets  a Biblical  word  as  though  it 
were  a mishuaic  or  Talmudic  one.  He  considers 
there  is  not  a letter  too  many  or  too  few  in  the 
whole  Pentateuch;  and  he  bases  many  of  his  hag- 
gadic interpretations  on  the  “keri”  and  “ketlb.” 
One  of  the  main  features  of  his  commentary  is 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  all  the  Biblical  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  God  as  acorpo- 
Character-  real  being.  He  likewise  considers  that 
istics  and  the  expressions  in  R.  Ishmael’s  “ He- 
Sources.  kalot”  must  be  taken  figuratively  (see 
“Lekah  Tob”  on  Dent.  iv.  12).  In 
many  places  he  refutes  assertions  of  the  Karaites, 
though  he  does  not  expressly  name  their  authors. 


Like  many  other  Biblical  commentators,  he  trans- 
lates certain  M’ords  into  the  language  of  the  country 
(“la'az  ”)  in  which  he  is  living,  namely,  Greek. 

Tobiah  seldom  mentions  the  sources  for  his  com- 
mentary; but  they  are  found  to  be  as  follows;  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkelos;  Baraita  of  R.  Ishmael ; Baraita  of 
R.  Eliezer  ben  Jose  ha-Gelili;  Sifra  ; Sifre;  Mekilta; 
Seder  ‘01am;  “Sefer  Yezirah”;  both  Talmudim; 
Genesis  Rabbah ; a midrash  on  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
(Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  iii.  T^etseq.)-,  Leviticus  Rabbah; 
midrash  on  the  Five  Megillot;  Tanhuma;  Yelain- 
medenu ; Plrke  de-Rabbi  Eli'ezer;  Baraita  di- 
Meleket  ha-Mishkan ; Agadat  Mashiah  ; “ Hekalot  ” 
of  R.  Ishmael;  “ Sefer  ha-Yashar  ” ; Midrash  Abkir; 
Midrash  Hashkem;  and  many  other  midrashim.  It 
seems  that  he  utilized  the  “She’eltot”  of  R.  Ahai, 
the  “Halakot  Gedolot,”  and  the  “Yosippon.”  He 
quotes  also  Eleazarha-Kalir,  Saadia,  Hai  Gaon,  Shab- 
bethai  Donnolo,  Ben  Asher,  Ben  Naphtali,  and  his 
teacher  R.  Samson,  while  he  cites  passages  from 
Menahem  b.  Saruk  and  Moses  ha-Darshan  without 
mentioning  their  names.  Tobiah  is  in  turn  quoted 
by  those  of  Rashi’s  pupils  who  redacted  the  “Lik- 
kute  ha-Pardes,”  and  by  the  following:  Menahem 
b.  Solomon  in  his  “Sekel  Tob”;  Jacob  Tam  in  his 
“Sefer  ha-Yashar”;  RaSHBaM  in  his  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch ; Ibn  Ezra  (see  above);  Tobiah  b. 
Moses  the  Karaite  in  his  “ Yehi  Me’orot”;  Isaac  b. 
Abba  Mari  in  his  “ Sefer  ha-‘Ittur  ” ; Isaac  b.  Moses 
in  his  “Or  Zarua‘”;  Zedekiah  b.  Abraham  (.see 
above) ; Judah  b.  Eliezer  in  his  “ Minhat  Yehudah  ” ; 
Eliezer  b.  Nathan  in  his  piyyut  “Lei  Shimmurim”; 
and  numerous  later  Biblical  commentators,  hala- 
kists,  and  casuists.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
“ Lekah  Tob  ” was  considered  as  an  authority  by  the 
German,  French,  and  Italian,  but  not  by  the  earlier 
Spanish,  scholars.  Of  the  latter  Ibn  Ezra  alone  men- 
tions it,  disparagingly.  But  later  Spanish  authori- 
ties who,  after  the  expulsion,  settled  in  the  East 
considered  the  “ Lekah  Tob  ” as  the  chief  source  for 
their  works. 

As  has  been  said  above,  only  that  part  of  Tobiah’s 
work  covering  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deute- 
ronomy was  edited  in  Venice,  1546.  Tlie  same 
part  was  afterward  reedited  with  a Latin  trans- 
lation under  the  title  “Pesikta”  by  Ugolino  in  his 
“Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum  ” (xv.-xvi.); 
and  was  subsequently  republished  by  Aaron  Moses 
Padua  under  the  title  “ Midrash  Lekah  Tob  ” (Wilna, 
1880),  witli  a short  commentary  or  “bi’ur.”  Four 
years  later  tiie  part  comprising  Genesis  and  Exodus 
was  published,  also  under  the  title  “Midrash  Lekah 
Tob,”  by  Solomon  Buber  (Wilna,  1884),  who  added 
a long  introduction  and  copious  notes.  The  part 
covering  the  Five  Megillot  is  not  yet  printed;  but 
extracts  were  published  by  Jellinek  in  1855.  The 
commentary  on  Lamentations  was  edited  by  Niiclit 
(“  Tobiah  b.  Eliezer’s  Commentar  zu  Threni,”  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1895),  and  that  on  Ruth  by  Bam- 
berger (Mayeuce,  1887). 

Tobiah  is  known  as  a Hebrew  poet  through  four 
poems  of  his  which  are  still  extant.  One  is  an  in- 
troduction to  his  commentary  on  Genesis,  another 
is  an  epilogue  to  the  same,  both  being  acrostics 
on  “ Tobiah  bar  Eliezer  Hazak  ” ; a third  is  a short 
acrostic  on  “Tobiah,”  forming  an  epilogue  to  Le- 
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viticus ; and  the  remainiug  one  is  a “ selihali  ” begin- 
ning “Ehyeh  asher  Ehyeh,”  the  verses  being  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order,  and  signed  “Tobiah 
b.  Eliezer  Hazak.”  The  last-cited  i)ocni  has  been 
published  by  Huber  at  the  end  of  his  introduction  to 
the  “Lekah  Tob.” 

Biui.iographv  : Azulai,  Shem  hn-GedoUm,  i.:  Briill's 
V.  132  et  seq.\  IMidr.  Lekah  Tob.  ed.  Buber,  Introduction  ; 
I{a-iIaiHlid.  xxxix..  Nos'.  3i>-37  ; Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl. 
col.  2074:  Winter  and  Vtunsche.  J lid ische  Litcratnr.  ii.  27b 
et  SCQ.-.  Zunz,  G.  V.  pp.  293  et  seq. ; Kaufmann,  Eive  XJiihe- 
katiiite  Mcssiaiiinche  Bewcqunq  Unter  den  Jude n.  in  Jahr- 
taich  llir  JIhlixche  Geschichte  u)id  Llteratur.  i.  148 etscy., 
Berlin,  1898. 

S.  31.  Sel. 

TOBIAH  BEN  ELIJAH  OF  VIENNE 
(BURGUNDY)  (called  also  Tobias  of  Burgundy 
or  simply  R.  Tobias)  : French  tosafist  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  He  was  a younger  contemporary, 

. and  perhaps  al.so  a pupil,  of  Isaac  ben  Abraham  of 
I Dampierre,  at  whose  funeral  he  was  present  in  1210. 

; Authors  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
speak  of  Tobiah  as  a very  prominent  teacher  of  the 
Law;  and  he  is  known  also  as  a Bible  commentator 
and  liturgical  poet.  It  seems  that  he  wrote  a highly 
important  casuistic  work,  from  which  the  many  de- 
cisions quoted  in  his  name  were  taken.  His  pupil 
Abraham  ben  Ephraim  often  refers,  in  his  “Sefer 
ha-3Iizwot,”  to  Tobiah  as  an  authority. 

Tobiah  is  quoted  in  the  Tosafot  (B.  K.  69b),  sev- 
j oral  times  in  “3Iordekai,”  in  the  “Shibbolc  ha- 
I Leket, ’’  and  in  “Tashbez,”  His  religious  poetiy, 

I inspired  by  the  persecutions  of  his  coreligionists, 
consists  of  “selihot,”  included  in  a Burgundian  3Iah- 
zor.  They  are  impressive  in  style,  and  show  mas- 
I tery  of  form.  It  appears  from  a passage  in  a Cam- 
I bridge  manuscri[)t  that  Jehiel  of  Paris  visited  Tobiah 
on  his  journey  to  Palestine  in  1260. 

Binr.iOGRAPHV : Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  56;  iiie:n.  Litaraturqcsch.  p. 
303;  Gross.  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  193. 

E.  C.  A.  Pe. 

TOBIAS,  EMIL.  See  Thomas,  Emile. 

TOBIT,  BOOK  OF  : A late  Jewish  work,  never 
received  into  the  Jewish  canon,  and  included  in  the 
Apocrypha  by  Protestants,  although  it  was  ]iro- 
nounced  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  (397) 
I and  the  Council  of  Trent  (1546).  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  central  figure,  called  Tu/leP  (Tu/I/r,  Tufieid) 
in  Greek,  and  Tobi  ('310)  in  a late  Hebrew  manu- 
script. 

The  story  of  the  book  is  as  follows:  Tobit,  a pious 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  who  remained  faithful 
to  Jerusalem  when  his  tribe  fell  away  to  Jeroboam’s 
I cult  of  the  bull,  was  carried  captive  to  Nineveh  in 
I the  time  of  Enemessar  (Shalmaneser),  King  of  As- 
, Syria.  There,  together  ivith  his  ivife,  Anna,  and  his 
I son  Tobias,  he  gave  alms  to  the  needy,  and  buried  the 
outcast  bodies  of  the  slain,  keeping  himself  pure, 

I moreover,  from  the  food  of  the  Gentiles.  He  was 
! in  favor  with  the  king,  however,  and  so  prosperous 
that  he  was  able  to  deposit  ten  talents  of  silver  in 
trust  with  a friend  in  3Iedia.  AVith 
Outline  of  the  accession  of  Sennacherib  (the  suc- 
i the  Story,  cessor  of  Enemessar)  the  situation 
changed.  Accused  of  burying  the 
dead  slain  by  the  king,  he  had  to  flee,  and  his  prop- 
erty was  confiscated ; but  when  Sarchedonus  (Esar- 


haddon)  came  to  the  throne  Tobit  Avas  allowed  to 
return  to  Nineveh  at  the  intercession  of  his  neph- 
ew Achiacharus  (Ahikab),  the  king’s  chancellor. 
Here  he  continued  his  works  of  mercy;  but,  acciden- 
tally losing  his  eyesight,  he  fell  into  great  poverty, 
so  that  in  his  dire  distress  he  prayed  that  he  might 
die.  On  that  same  day  a similar  prayer  was  offered 
by  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Kaguel  of  Ecbatana  (in 
3Iedia),  in  despair  because  she  had  been  married 
to  seven  husbands  who  had  each  been  slain  by  a 
demon  on  the  wedding  night.  The  same  day  Tobit, 
remembering  his  deposit  of  money  in  Aledia,  deter- 
mined to  send  his  son  for  it.  A companion  and 
guide  (who  turns  out  to  be  the  angel  Baphael)  being 
found  for  him,  the  two  proceeded  on  their  journej’. 
At  the  river  Tigris,  Tobit  caught  a fish  ami  was  in- 
structed by  his  companion  to  preserve  its  heart, 
liver,  and  gall.  Conducted  to  Raguel’s  house,  he 
asked  Sarah’s  hand  in  marriage,  drove  awa}’  the 
demon  by  burning  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish  in 
the  bridal  chamber,  sent  Baphael  (ivliose  assumed 
name  was  Azarias)  for  the  mone}’,  and  returned, 
with  him  and  Sarah,  to  Nineveh,  Avhere  Tobit’s  eye- 
sight was  restored  by  smearing  his  eyes  with  the 
fish’s  gall.  Father,  mother,  and  son  reached  a good 
old  age  (Tobias  living  to  rejoice  over  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh),  and  died  in  peace.  This  brief  outline 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  artistic  construction  of  the 
story,  or  to  the  fine  touches  in  its  descriptions  of 
family  life,  social  customs,  and  individual  e.xpe- 
riences.  It  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  de- 
lightful of  short  stories. 

The  tc.xt  exists  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Ju- 
daio-Aramaic,  besides  tivo  late  Hebrew  translations. 
Of  the  Greek  there  are  three  versions:  one  given  in 
the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts  of  the 
Septuagint;  one  in  the  Sinaitic;  and  one  in  Codices 
44,  106,  107  of  Holmes  and  Parsons.  Of  the  Latin 
there  are  two  recensions:  the  Old  Latin,  which 
agrees  substantially  with  the  Sinaitic  Septuagint; 
and  the  A^ulgate,  made  by  Jerome  from  an  Aramaic 
text,  which  often  agrees  witli  it,  although  it  pre- 
sents many  divergencies.  The  Syriac  follows  the 
Vatican  in  general,  although  it  is  by  no  means  lit- 
eral, while  Codices  44,  106,  107  agree 
Text  and  sometimes  with  this  text,  sometimes 

Original  with  that  of  the  Sinaitic.  The  Ara- 
Language.  maic  text  (published  by  Neubauer) 
also  represents  the  Sinaitic  recension 
in  a general  way,  but  is  late,  and  can  .scarcely  be 
considered  the  descendant  of  Jerome’s  original. 
The  Hebrew  copies  are  late  and  of  no  authority. 
The  two  chief  Greek  recensions  are  the  earliest 
sources  for  the  text  of  Tobit,  though  suggestions 
may  be  gained  from  the  Latin  and  the  Syriac.  Of 
the  Greek  forms  the  Vatican  is  the  shortest  (except  in 
ch.  iv.);  its  style  is  rough  and  often  incorrect,  and  it 
has  many  errors,  frequently'  clerical  in  nature.  The 
Sinaitic  text  is  diffuse,  but  frequently  gives  the  better 
readings.  Both  of  them  may  depend  on  an  earlier 
form  which  has  been  corrupted  in  the  Vatican  and 
expanded  in  the  Sinaitic,  although  the  question  is  a 
difflcult  one.  Equally  problematical  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  original  language  of  the  book.  The 
forms  of  the  proper  names,  and  such  an  expression 
as  ;4:a/3jv  Kal  /wp(pr/v  (i.  13),  which  suggests  TOm  jn 
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(Esth.  ii.  17),  may  be  held  to  point  to  Hebrew,  as 
ma}'  also  the  type  of  piety  poitia3'ed,  altliough  it 
must  be  noted  that  there  is  no  mention  in  early 
times  of  a Hebrew  text,  which  Jerome  would  doubt- 
less have  used  had  he  known  of  its  existence.  The 
Sinaitic  forms  “Ather”  for  “Asur”  (xiv.  4)  and 
“Athoureias”  for  “ Asureias”  (xiv.  15),  on  the  other 
hand,  are  Aramaic.  The  excellent  Greek  style  of  the 
Sinaitic  may  suggest  a Greek  original.  In  view  of 
the  conflicting  character  of  the  data,  it  is  best  to 
reserve  opinion  as  to  the  original  language;  the  text 
appears  to  have  suffered  a number  of  revisions  and 
misreadings. 

The  picture  of  religious  life  given  in  Tobit  (espe- 
ciallj'  ti)e  devotion  to  ritual  details)  indicates  a post- 
Ezran  date  for  the  book.  The  special  significance 
attached  to  almsgiving  (iv.  10;  xii.  8,  9)  is  identical 
with  the  idea  in  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  iii.  30  (comp,  also 
Prov.  X.  2),  and  the  injunction  in  iv.  17,  “Pour  out 
thy  bread  on  the  burial  of  the  just,  but  give  nothing 
to  the  wicked,”  is  repeated  in  import  in  Ecclus. 
(Sirach)  xii.  4-5.  The  prediction  in  xiv.  5 implies 
a period  after  the  building  of  the  Second  Temple, 
and,  apparentl}',  before  the  commencement  of 
Herod’s  Temple.  The  prominence  given  to  the 
duty  of  burying  the  outcast  slain  (the  survival  of  a 
very  ancient  conception)  seems  to  point  to  a time 
when  the  Jews  were  slaughtered  by  foreign  enemies, 
as,  for  example,  by  Antiochus  or  by 
Time  and  Hadrian.  The  necessity  of  marrying 
Place.  within  the  kin  was  recognized  during 
a long  period  and  does  not  define  the 
date  precisely.  Polycarp’s  saying  (“Ad  Phil.”  x.), 
“Almsgiving  delivers  from  death,”  does  not  prove 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Tobit,  since  Prov.  x.  2 
may  have  been  so  understood  by  him.  There  is  no 
]\ressianic  hope  expressed  in  the  book.  The  more 
jnobable  view  is  that  it  was  composed  between  200 
and  50  li.c.  If  the  original  language  was  Hebrew, 
the  place  was  Palestine ; if  Greek,  it  was  Egypt ; but 
this  point,  too,  must  be  left  undecided. 

The  reference  in  xiv.  10  to  Achiacharus  introduces 
new  perplexities  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  book  (see  Ahik.xk).  Ilere  it  need  only  be  re- 
marked that  the  reference  is  merely  an  illustration, 
showing  acquaintance  with  an  Ahikar  story;  the 
allusion  is  scarcely  organically  connected  with  the 
story  of  Tobit. 

The  original  form  of  the  book  may  have  told  sim- 
plj"  liow  a pious  man,  doing  his  dutjq  came  safe  out 
of  trouble.  The  ejiisode  of  Sarah  and  As.modeus 
appears  to  be  a separate  stoiy,  here  skilfully  com- 
bined with  the  other.  Tlie  advisorj^  discour.ses  in 
iv.  (much  shortened  in  the  Sinaitic  text)  and  xii. 
look  like  the  insertions  of  an  editor.  For  the  ethical 
tone  see  especlallj’’  iv.  15,  10,  and  for  the  religious 
ideas,  xii.  8.  The  book  is  to  be  conqiared  with  Prov- 
erbs, Eeclesiasticus  (Sirach),  Daniel,  and  Ecclesi- 
astes. 

Bibi.ioorapiiy  : S wete,  T/ic  OW  Testament  i)i  Greek  (texts  of 
tlie  Vatican.  Alexandrian,  and  Sinaitic  codices):  Fritzsche,  in 
Han(l}>uch  za  den  Aimkrjiiilicn;  Neubauer,  The  Book  of 
Tohit  (Old  Latin,  Aramaic,  and  modern  Helirew  texts):  Schii- 
rer,  in  Herzog-Hanck,  Beal-Enenc.  i.:  Iloi)ertson  Smith,  in 
Encjic.  Brit.',  Erbt,  in  Chevne  and  Black,  Enciic.  Bit)l.\  Slar- 
shall,  in  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible,-,  Sclienkel,  lhl)cl-Le.ril(on 
Schtirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  iii.:  Andree.  Les  Apoernphes  de 
VAncien  Testament : NiHdeke,  in  Miniatshcriehte  drr  Ber- 
liner Akademie  der  tVissenschaften,  1879:  Koluit,  in  Gei- 


ger’s JiXd.  Zeit.;  Griltz,  Geseh.  iv.;  Platli,  in  Theologische 

Studieii  und  Kritiken,  1901 ; Israel  Levi,  in  R.  E.  J.  1903; 

Abrahams,  in  J.  Q.  R.  i.;  Bissell,  The  Apoerupha  of  the  Old 

Testament  (Lange  series);  Fuller,  in  Wace,  Apocrypha. 

T. 

TOCKELS,  MORDECAI  BEN  ABRAHAM 

(called  also  Mordecai  Lisser) : German  Talmud- 
ist; born  at  Lissa;  died  in  Berlin  June  12,  1743. 
As  a poor  young  man  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
was  adopted  by  a Frau  Tockels,  whose  name  he 
adopted  in  gratitude  for  her  kindness.  Tockels’ 
first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  Vienna 
exiles,  Abraham  ben  Model  Rios;  his  second,  a 
daughter  of  the  equally  prominent  Wolf  ben  JMe- 
shullam  Salman.  In  1723  Tockels  was  appointed 
dayj'an;  and  in  1720  he  was  made  assistant  rabbi 
(“rosh  bet  din”)  under  Chief  Rabbi  Michael  Hasid. 
In  1729  he  was  chosen  director  of  the  hebra  kad- 
disha,  which  oflice  he  held  until  his  death. 

Tockels  was  the  author  of  “ Torat  Hayyim  we- 
Ahabat  Hesed,”  which  was  edited  by  his  brother-in- 
law  Abraham  ben  Mei'r  (Berlin,  1750,  1829). 

Bibliography:  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Books  Brit.  Mas.  p.  4.39, 

s.v.  Eisser ; Landsbutb,  Toledot  Anshe  Shem.  p.  20. 

E.  c.  A.  Pe. 

TODESCO,  HERMANN:  Austrian  financier  and 
philanthropist;  born  at  Presburg  1792;  died  there 
Nov.  23,  1844.  At  first  engaging  in  the  silk  trade,  he 
later  won  fame  and  wealth  in  the  cotton  business; 
and  he  established  in  Marienthal,  near  Vienna, 
one  of  the  first  cotton-mills  worked  by  machinery. 
In  1835  he  bought  the  state  domain  of  Legnaro,  near 
Padua,  where  he  established  a cotton-mill  whicli 
became  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in 
Europe. 

Todesco’s  main  activity,  however,  lay  in  philan- 
thropy. At  an  expense  of  25,000  gulden  he  estab- 
lished a primary  and  infant  school  in  his  native  town 
in  1843,  and  its  inaugural  ceremonies,  on  j\lay  7 of 
the  following  year,  were  attended  by  the  arch- 
duchess Maria  Dorothea.  Todesco  was  also  one  of 
the  principal  founders  of  the  Jewish  hospital  at 
Baden,  near  Vienna. 

After  his  death  his  son  Eduard  became  the  head 
of  the  banking  firm  of  Hermann  Todesco’s  Sons, 
and  was  raised  to  the  Austrian  nobility  in  1869. 
Among  his  philanthropies  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  gift  of  100,000  gulden  in  1854,  of  wliich 
three-fifths  went  to  the  Erzherzog  Albrecht  Vor- 
schussfund  fur  Unbeniittelte  K.  K.  Ofliziere,  and  the 
remainder  was  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Speise-Anstalt  fur  Anne  Israelitische  Stndciitcn. 
His  daughter  was  married  in  1864  to  Baron  Henry 
de  Worms  (later  Lord  Pikbbigiit). 

Hermann’s  other  son,  Moritz  Ritter  von  To- 
desco, who  w'as  an  associate  of  the  firm,  died  July 
17,  1873,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  Eduard’s  son 
Hermann  (born  1850)  died  at  Baszon,  Vcszpriin, 
Ilungaiy,  June,  1876. 

Bibliography:  Nencr  Nekrolog  der  Dentschen.  il.  7.V>. 

Weimar,  1844;  B'iencr  Zeitunij,  1845,  No.  17 ; Wiirzbarli, 

Biotiraphisches  Lc.cikon.  ^ 

TODROS  OF  BEAUCAIRE:  1 (called  Ha- 
Kazin).  One  of  the  chief  poets  of  the  second  half 
of  the  thirteenth  centuiy;  resided  in  iffontpellier. 
In  1277  he  was  one  of  the  five  representatives  of  the 
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i Jewish  coinnmnity  to  which  James  II.  of  Aragon 
granted  a S3oiagogue  for  a long  term  of  j’cars  in 
. consideration  of  the  payment  of  live  Melgorian  sous 
aunuall}'  h}^  the  Jew's  of  the  citj'.  Abraham  Be- 
dersi,  who  esteemed  Todros  highly,  and  considered 
him,  togetlier  with  Kalon\'mus  ben  Mei'r  of  Arles 
and  Kalon^'inus  ben  Todros  of  Narbonue,  as  one  of 
tlie  greatest  men  of  his  period,  complained  to  him 
in  bitter  terms  of  the  evil  days  in  which  they  lived 
I and,  of  the  low  opinion  held  of  poetry.  Abraham 
also  replied  in  verse  to  a poe«p  which  Todros  ad- 
riressed  to  him  and  which  when  read  from  left  to 
right  has  an  entire!}'  different  sense  from  that  which 
j it  lias  when  read  from  right  to  left. 

BiBLiOGRAPiiy  ; Renan-Neubauer,  Les  Rabbins  Frangais,  pp. 
712.  710;  ii.  E.  J.  xix.  265,  273. 

2.  Rabbinical  scholar  of  IMontpellier  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  w’as  one  of  the 
, most  devoted  adlierentsof  Abba  Mari  of  Lunel  during 
the  period  of  religious  polemics  betw'een  1303  and 
1306,  bitterly  opposing  all  who  studied  science  or 
piiilosophy.  Despite  the  presence  of  Don  Crescas 
Vidal  of  Perpignan,  who  was  at  Montpellier  at  the 
time,  the  fanaticism  of  Todros  drove  him  to  protest 
vioientl}'  against  the  author  (probably  Moses  ibn 
Tibbon)  of  a commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  w'hich 
e.xiilaincd  as  allegories  events  recorded  in  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Bible.  Like  Abba  Mari,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  disregard  the  opposition  of  Jacob  ben 
Machir,  and  to  read  publicly  in  the  synagogue  of 
Jlontpellicr  the  letter  addressed  by  fifteen  rabbis  of 
Barcelona,  headed  by  Solomon  ben  Adret,  to  the 
: Jewish  communit}',  in  which  the  sentence  of  excom- 
; munication  was  pronounced  against  all  who  should 
I devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  philosojih}'  under 
i the  age  of  thirty.  This  rabbi  is  identified  bj'  Zunz 
and  Gross  with  Todros  ha-Kazin  of  Beaucaire. 

Bibi.iogr.vpht  : Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  329;  Abba  Mari, 

■ Minliat  Kciin'ol,  ed,  Presburg,  pp.  4>s,  61,  63;  Renan-Neu- 
bauer, its  Rabbins  Frangais,  pp.  6.59,  663 ; Zunz,  Z.  G. 
p.  476. 

s.  S.  K. 

TODROS  (or  TAUROS)  OF  CAVAILLON  : 

French  physician  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiy,  wdio  flourished,  according  to  Carmoly, 
about  137.5.  He  was  the  author  of  a treatise  enti- 
tled “Sha'are  ha-Harkabot”  (MSS.  Paris,  No.  1191, 
1 ; Cat.  p.  219),  a sort  of  pharmacopoeia,  written 
partlj'  in  Hebrew  and  partly  in  Latin.  Carmoly 
states  that  Todros  wuis  appointed  rabbi  of  Cavaillon 
by  the  “elders  of  the  community,”  but  gives  no 
proof  of  his  assertion.  Todros  is  probablj'  identical 
I with  the  jMaestro  Toros  de  Cavaillon  who  w'as  one 
of  the  five  “ baylons  ” or  directors  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Avignon  in  1440.  See  also  Todros  ben 
IMoses  Yom-Tob. 

Bibi.ioor.vpuy  ; Carmoly,  Histoire  des  Medecins,  p.  lOS ; Briill, 
Jahrh.  ix.  83;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica.  p.  539;  Renan-Neu- 
hauer,  Les  Ecrivains  Juifs  Frangai.s,  p.  379 ; R.  E.  J.  i. 
273;  Steinschneider,  Hcbr.  Uchers.  p.  783. 

s.  S.  K. 

TODROS  BEN"  ISAAC:  Talmudist;  lived  in  Italy 
or  in  southern  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuiy  aud  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth. 
He  was  the  author  of  novellie  on  the  Talmud 
I treatise  Nazir,  xvhich  are  still  extant  in  manuscript 
(Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  447).  To- 


dros concludes  his  work  ly  saying  that  he  composed 
it  in  1322,  a j'ear  in  which  the  Jews  were  undergo- 
ing man}'  persecutions.  After  the  massacre  of  the 
lepers  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  v.  et  seq.),  followed  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Pastoukeaxjx,  the  Talmud  was 
burned,  and  the  Roman  emperor  projected  still  other 
persecutions.  According  to  Griitz,  this  Roman  em- 
peror was  Frederick,  the  rival  of  Louis  of  Bavaria 
and  an  enemy  of  the  Jews ; and  he  also  advances  the 
theory  that  an  allusion  to  the  persecution  mentioned 
by  Todros  is  contained  in  an  elegy  w'hich  a certain 
Joab  wrote  on  the  burningof  the  Talmud  and  which 
is  found  in  an  Oxford  manuscript  (Neubauer,  “Cat. 
Bodl.  Hcbr.  MSS.”  No.  1061;  comp,  idem  in  Mo- 
natsschrift,”  1872,  p.  376). 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  iu  Monatsschrift,  1886,  p.  8;  idem,  in 

J.  Q.  R.  ii.  1(4. 

E.  C.  I.  Bli. 

TODROS  BEN  KALONYMUS  : French  schol- 
ar and  liturgical  poet;  lived  at  Narbonue  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century;  son  of  Kalonymus  the 
Great,  who  flourished  at  Narbonne  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  reached  the  age  of  eighty  years,  being 
renowned  for  his  learning  aud  the  services  w'hich  he 
rendered  to  his  coreligionists.  A war  of  succession 
between  the  city  of  Narbonne  and  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  which  lasted  nearly  ten  years,  entailed 
much  suffering  on  the  Jews,  then  numbering  about 
two  thousand;  and  Todros  gave  his  family  in  bond- 
age for  the  special  taxes  w'hich  were  imposed  uiiou 
the  Jews  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  He  was 
the  author  of  “ Azharot,”  or  liturgical  poems.  He 
had  a son,  Kalonymus  Nasi,  as  well  as  a nephew', 
Todros  ben  Moses,  who  flourished  at  Narbonne 
about  the  middle  of  the  tw'elfth  century,  and  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Todros  b.  Moses  who, 
together  with  other  rabbis  of  Narbonne,  signed  a 
responsum  written  about  1150. 

Bibliography  : Gross,  Gallia  Judaica.  pp.  406-407. 

D.  S.  Max. 

TODROS  BEN  MESHULLAM  BEN  DAVID 

(called  also  Todros  Todrosi) : Provencal  transla- 
tor; born  at  Arles  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Of  his  life  no  details  are  known  except 
that  iu  1337  he  lived  at  Triuquetaille,  where  he 
completed  his  translation  of  Aristotle’s  “Rhetoric.” 
jMany  hypotheses  have  been  put  forth  to  explain 
w'hy  Todros,  iu  signing  this  translation,  added  to 
his  name  the  w'ords  “mi-zera‘  ha-Yehudim  ” (—  “of 
the  seed  of  the  Jews”),  aud  affixed  to  the  date 
“heshbon  ha-Yisra’elim  ” (=“  chronology  of  the 
Israelites  ”),  although  it  is  possible  that  he  feared 
that  he  might  be  confused  with  a relative  of  the 
same  name  who  had  embraced  Christianity. 

Todros  made  himself  known  by  his  Hebrew' trans- 
lations of  Arabic  philosophical  works,  these  versions 
being  asfollow's;  (1)  “ ‘En  Mishpat  ha-Derushim,” 
a selection  of  philosophical  aphorisms  by  Alfarabi 
(Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  1339,2; 
also  in  many  other  libraries),  which  Todros  trans- 
lated w'hen  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age;  (2) 
“Hazzalat  ha-Nefesh,”  a rendering  of  the  physical 
and  metaphysical  sections  of  Avicenna’s  “Kitab  al- 
Najah  ” (Cod.  Paris,  1023,  4) ; (3)  “ Bi’ur,”  the  Middle 
Commentary  of  Averroes  on  Aristotle’s  “Rhetoric  ” 
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(ib.  932,  4;  933,  3;  also  in  many  other  libraries)  ; (4) 
“Bi’iir  Sefer  lia-Shir,  ” the  Middle  Commentary  of 
Averroeson  Aristotle's  “ Poetics  ” (in  many  libraries) ; 
(5)  the  following  three  treatises  of  Averroes:  refuta- 
tion of  Avicenna’s  system,  -which  divided  all  things 
into  the  two  categories  of  those  whose  existence  is 
only  possible  of  themselves  while  necessary  as  a 
result  of  the  causes  from  whieh  they  proeeed,  and 
those  whose  existence  is  necessary  of  themselves;  an 
essay  on  this  system ; and  “ Ma’amar  be-Da‘at  ha- 
Kiddum,”  a treatise  on  the  problem  whether  God 
knows  tlie  details  concerning  His  creatures  before 
they  are  created,  and  whether  His  creatures  exist 
potentiall}"  before  they  are  actually  formed  (in  many 
libraries);  (6)  “Ma’amar  be-Sekel  ha-IIayulani,”  a 
fragment  of  the  treatise  of  Averroes  on  the  hylic 
intellect  (Cod.  Paris,  989,  2;  1023,  5). 

Bibliography  : Carmoly,  Biogrnphiedcs  I.^mel ites de France, 
p.  91 : (iross,  in  Monatxschrift,  1S80,  p.  til ; Steinsclineider, 
Hehr.  Uchcrx.  pp.  63,  183, 197,  38.5,  294  ; idem.  Cat.  Bodl.  cols. 
3680-3083;  Renan,  Averroes  et  Averroisine,  pp.  69-70. 

J.  I.  Br. 

TODROS  BEN  MOSES  YOM-TOB  (or  BON- 
DIA):  E rench  physician ; flourished  at  Cavaillon  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteen  th  century ; identified 
by  Steinsclineider  with  Todros  of  C.w.aillon.  In 
1394  he  prepared  a Hebrew  translation  of  a Latin 
treatise  on  fever  by  Johanan  ibn  Masuyah  with  a 
commentary  by  Peter  of  Spain.  He  likewise  trans- 
lated other  works,  the  most  important  being  the 
treatise  of  Arnold  of  Villeneuve  on  digestive  and 
purgative  medicines. 

Bibliography  : Renan-Neiilianer,  Les  Ecrwain,s  Juifs  Fran- 
fttis,  p.  736 ; Steinsclineider,  Hcbr.  Uehers.  p.  791. 
s.  S.  K. 

TOHOROT  (“  Puritications  ”) : 1.  Name  of  the 
sixth  and  last  order  in  the  Mishnah  and  the  Tosefta. 
“Tohorot”  is  a euphemism  for  nncleanness,  all  the 
treatises  of  this  order  dealing  with  the  laws  govern- 
ing impurity.  The  order  comprises  twelve  trea- 
tises, which,  arranged  according  to  the  number  of 
their  chapters,  are  as  follows:  Kelim  (30  chapters), 
Ohalot  (18),  Ncga'im  (14),  Parah  (12),  Tohorot  (10), 
Mikwa'ot  (10),  Niddah  (10),  Makshirin  (6),  Zabiin 
(.5),  Tebul  'Tom  (4),  Yadayim  (4),  ‘Ukzin  (3). 

2.  Treatise  in  the  IMishnah  and  in  the  Tosefta, 
treating  especially  of  the  lesser  degrees  of  unclean- 
ness the  effects  of  which  last  until  sunset  only.  In 
most  editions  of  the  Mishnah  it  is  the  fifth  treatise 
in  the  order  Tohorot.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chap- 
ters, comprising  ninety-six  paragraphs  in  all.  The 
contents  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Ch.  i. : The  thirteen  regulations  concerning  the 
Nebel.mi  of  a bird,  i.e.,  a fowl  not  ritually  slaugh- 
tered; what  quantity  of  such  fowl  causes  unclean- 
ness as  nebelah,  and  what  quantity  uncleanness 
merely  as  other  unclean  foods;  which  parts  are  not 
included  to  make  up  the  minimum  required  quantity ; 
from  which  moment  a head  of  cattle  not  ritually 
slaughtered  acquires  a lesser  degree  of  uncleanness, 
i.e.,  that  of  ordinary  foods,  and  when  the  higher 
degree  of  impurity,  that  of  the  nebelah;  which  parts 
are  included  in  order  to  make  up  the  minimum 
quantity  for  the  lesser  degree,  but  not  for  the  higher 
degree  (^g  1-4);  the  mixing  of  different  unclean 
foods  to  make  up  the  required  quantity — the  size 


of  an  egg;  cases  in  which,  -when  the  parts  possess 
different  degrees  of  impurity,  the  entire  quantity 
becomes  unclean  either  in  the  lesser 

Contents  : or  in  the  higher  degree  (§§  5-6) ; parts 

Ch.  i.-iv.  of  a mass  of  dough  or  a loaf  of  bread 
connected  Avith  or  touching  each 
other;  hov^  the  uncleanness  of  one  part  affects  the 
others  (§§  7-9). 

Ch.  ii. : How  foods  become  impure  Avhen  touched 
by  an  unclean  person  (§  1);  how  a person  becomes 
•unclean  through  partaking  of  impure  food  (§2); 
difference  between  foods  not  sanctified,  those  con- 
stituting “ terumah  ” (see  Heave-Offering),  and 
other  sanctified  foods,  as  regards  their  becoming  un- 
clean in  the  various  degrees  (^§  3-8). 

Ch.  iii. : Impurity  of  beverages  when  in  a liquid 
state,  and  Avhen  they  have  solidified  ; which  drinks 
acquire  the  same  degree  of  uncleanness  in  the 
liquid  as  in  the  solid  state  (§§1-3);  how  uncleau 
foods  become  clean  by  a change  of  the  prescribed 
quantity  (§  4);  the  degree  of  uucleauuess  of  a thing 
is  judged  from  the  condition  in  which  it  is  found 
(§  5);  doubtful  cases  of  uncleanness,  when  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  unclean  parts  have  been  touched 
by  the  person  in  question ; the  difference  between 
reasoning  and  unreasoning  beings  in  such  cases; 
cases  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  animal  has 
transferred  impurity  from  uncleau  drinks  to  foods 
(§§  6-8). 

Ch.  iv. : Doubtful  cases  of  impurity  (§§  1-4);  six 
cases  in  Avhich  terumah  is  burned  because  of  sus- 
pected impurity  (§§  5-6);  doubtful  cases  of  impu- 
rity in  which  the  sages  declared  the  object  to  be 
clean;  other  doubtful  cases  in  Avhich  the  sages  de- 
clared the  object  to  be  permissible  (§§  7-12). 

Ch.  V. : Regulations  concerning  various  cases  of 
doubtful  impurity. 

Ch.  vi. : Difference  between  private  domain  (“  re- 
shut ha-yahid  ”)  and  public  domain  (“  reshut  ha- 
rabbim  ”)  with  reference  to  cases  of 

Ch.  v.-x.  doubtful  impurity:  in  the  former  in 
all  doubtful  cases  objects  are  to  be 
declared  unclean;  in  the  latter,  clean  (§§  1-5); 
ditlerent  localities  which  are  considered  private  do- 
main with  reference  to  the  Sabbath,  but  public 
domain  with  regard  to  cases  of  doubtful  impurity 
(§§  6-10). 

Ch.  vii. : Various  cases  in  which  a thing  is  ren- 
dered uncleau  by  being  touched  by  a person  ignorant 
of  the  laAV  (“  ‘am  ha-arez  ”) : as  such  a person  does 
not  observe  the  laws  of  cleanliness,  his  touch  is  nec- 
essarily unclean.  Cases  in  Avhich  one  must  suspect 
an  ‘am  ha-arez  of  having  touched  foods  and  drinks, 
although  he,  personally,  may  have  had  notliing  to 
do  with  them.  If,  for  example,  the  wife  of  an  ‘am 
ha-arez  is  seen  to  attend  to  the  fire  in  a stove  on 
which  a pot  containing  terumah  is  standing,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  she,  although  attending  to  the  fire 
onl}",  has  touched  the  food  also ; women  being 
generally  curious  to  find  out  Avhat  their  neighbors 
are  cooking,  she  would  most  likely  remove  the  cover 
of  the  pot  in  order  to  discover  the  contents. 

Ch.  viii. : Further  regulations  concerning  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  bj'  one  conversant  with  the  Law 
(“haber”)in  order  to  protect  himself  against  un- 
cleanness caused  by  the  touch  of  an  ‘am  ha-arez 
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j (§§  1-5) : wliat  is  to  be  considered  fit  for  liuman 
I food,  thus  forming  a basis  for  the  regulations  con- 
, cerning  the  impurity  of  foods  (g  6) : furtlier  regula- 
! tions  concerning  tlie  impurity  of  beverages  (gg  7-9). 

Ch.  i.\'.-x. : Concerning  olives  and  the  pressing  of 
oil;  how  they  can  be  rendered  unclean.  Other  reg- 
ulations eoncerning  cleanness  and  uncleanuess,  with 
special  reference  to  wine-presses. 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise  is  divided  into  eleven 
; ehapters,  and  contains  many  passages  elucidating 
the  mishnaic  treatise. 

w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 

TOKAHAH  ("admonition,”  “malediction”): 
I The  term  used  to  connote  the  prediction  by  Moses 
1 of  due  punishment  in  case  of  disobedience  of  the 
i divine  law  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  Israel.  It 
was  first  pronounced  in  Lev.  xxvi.,  and  repeated  in 
I Dent,  xxviii.,  the  blessings  for  obedience  to  the  Law 
I being  cited  first  in  both  passages.  According  to  the 
ilidrash  (Deut.  R.  i.  4),  R.  Aha  b.  Hanina  declared 
that  the  tokahah  should,  strictly  speaking,  have 
been  pronounced  by  Balaam  and  the  blessings  by 
Moses,  but  this  order  had  been  reversed  that  the 
Gentiles  might  learn  the  blessings  through  their 
prophet  Balaam,  and  that  the  children  of  Israel 
might  not  question  the  motive  of  the  tokahah  when 
given  by  their  friend  Moses.  The  Mishnah  terms 
the  tokahah  “kelalot”  (=  “curses”),  in  contradis- 
tinetion  to“berakot”  (=“  blessings  ”),  both  being 
read  together  on  public  fast-days,  and  the  whole 
chapter  being  assigned  to  one  person  (Meg.  iii.  6). 
R.  Hiyya  b.  Gammada  quoted  the  verse  “ Despise 
: not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord  ; neither  be  weary  of 
his  eorreetion  ” (Prov.  iii.  11)  as  a reason  for  insisting 
that  the  reading  be  continuous  and  not  in  sections, 
while  R.  Jose  b.  Abin  interpreted  itas  implying  that 
the  portions  read  in  public  must  be  so  arranged  that 
each  passage  should  begin  and  end  with  a cheerful 
j verse  (Yer.  f6.). 

I Later  custom,  however,  forbade  any  subdivision 
of  either  version  of  the  tokahah  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Orah  Ha}'yim,  428,  6).  The  order  of  reading  the 
i sidra  “ Behukkotai  ” for  the  third  person  called  up  to 
j the  Law  is  Lev.  xxvi.  10-46,  and  that  of  “ Ki  Tabo,” 

I for  the  sixth,  is  Deut.  xxviii.  7-69,  both  these  sections 
beginning  and  ending  with  “good  ” verses,  with  the 
I tokahah  between  them.  The  Ashkenazim  do  not 
call  up  by  name  the  person  to  whom  the  tokahah  is 
assigned  at  the  public  reading  in  the  synagogue;  the 
Sephardim  do,  although  they  permit  him  to  read 
' the  tokahah  by  himself  instead  of  through  the 
I “ ba'al  kore,”  or  public  reader.  In  some  congrega- 
I tions  the  passage  was  assigned  to  an  “ ‘am  ha-arez,” 

' who  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  text; 

[ lienee  the  reading  of  the  tokahah  became  a sort  of 
i reproach,  so  that  many  declined  to  read  it  when 
I called  up  to  do  so.  To  remed}^  this  disrespect  for  a 
I portion  of  the  Torah,  the  hakam  or  rabbi  then  volun- 
1 teered  to  read  the  passage.  In  Yiddish  parlance, 

: “ to  laj’  the  tokahah  on  him  ” means  to  curse  one 
with  all  the  contents  of  the  tokahah. 

B.  J.  D.  E. 

I TOLA:  1.  A son  of  Issachar  who  had  jotirneycd 

i Egypt  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.  13).  In  the  census 

of  the  people  made  by  Moses  and  the  high  priest 


Eleazar  after  the  plague  the  Tolaites  appear  as  a 
tribe  (Num.  xxvi.  23),  and  during  the  reign  of  David 
they  could  put  22,600  warriors  in  the  field  (I  Chron. 
vii.  2). 

2.  The  son  of  Puaii.  He  became  judge  in  Israel 
after  the  death  of  Abimelech.  He  dwelt  in  Shamir 
in  the  plateau  of  Ephraim,  apparently  residing  in 
the  extreme  northern  portion  near  the  borders  of 
Issachar.  He  was  judge  for  twenty-three  years, 
and  was  buried  in  his  native  city  of  Shamir  (Judges 
X.  1-2). 

K.  0.  ir.  S.  O. 

TOLEDANO  (or  DE  TOLEDO):  A family 
taking  its  name  from  Toledo,  the  city  in  which 
it  originated,  and  including  printers,  Talmudic 
scholars,  rabbis,  and  diplomats  in  Turkey,  Africa, 
Holland,  and  England,  being  still  represented  in 
Salonica,  Jerusalem,  Tiberias,  and  elsewhere.  Its 
most  important  members  are  as  follows; 

Aaron  de  Toledo  : Author  of  religious  lectures 
which  appeared  at  Salonica  in  1795  under  the  title 
“Dibre  Hefez.” 

Bibliography  ; Conforte,  Kofc  hn-Doi'ot,  p.  40a ; Zedner, 

Cat.  Hehr.  Biioku  Jirit.  Mas.  p.  T.W. 

Abraham  Toledano  : Rabbi  in  Salonica  about 
1640;  a contemporary  of  Shabbethai  Jonah,  with 
whom  he  corresponded. 

Abraham  de  Toledo : Author  of  “ Coplas  de 
Joseph  ha  Zaddik.  This  work  Avas  written  in 
Judreo-Spauish  and  published  at  Constantinople  in 
1732. 

Daniel  Toledano:  Born  at  iSIiquenes;  a friend 
of  R.  Jacob  Sasportas.  He  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  Talmud,  possessed  a considerable  knowledge 
of  statesmanship,  and  acted  as  councilor  to  Sultan 
Muley  Ismail. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Geseh.  x.  259. 

Eliezer  Toledano  : A scholar  avIio  rvent  from 
Toledo  to  Lisbon,  where  lie  established  a printing- 
house  from  Avhich  he  issued  the  following  works  be- 
tween 1489  and  1492;  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch 
with  the  commentary  of  Nahmanides,  Dayid  Abti- 
darham’s  work  on  tlie  ritual,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
Avith  the  commentary  of  Kimlii,  Proverbs  Avith  the 
commentary  “ Kab  Ave-Naki,”  and  the  “Halikot 
‘01am,”  but  neither  the“Tur  Orah  Ha3-yiin  ” nor 
any  treatise  on  the  Talmud  Avas  issued  from  his 
jiress,  despite  statements  to  the  contrary.  Don 
.ludali  Gedaliiih  (not  Yah3'a),  Avho  Avas  employed  in 
Eliezer  Tolcdano’s  jirinting-office,  later  established 
a press  at  Salonica  (not  Constantinople)  Avith  t3qAe 
brought  from  Lisbon. 

Bibliography:  Erspli  and  Gruber,  Encyc.  section  ii.,  part  2S, 

p.  27 ; Kaysei'linjr,  Gatcli.  dcr  Judoi  in  Partuual.  y.K) , Ne- 

bamii,  Miktetic  DdiUiii,  p.  162  ; see  also  Jew.  Excvc.  viii.  107. 

Eliezer  de  Toledo : Rabbi  at  Costa,  Avhere  he 
died  in  1848.  He  Avas  the  author  of  the  collection 
of  responsa  entitled  “Mishnat  R.  Eli'ezer”  (2  vols., 
Salonica,  1853). 

Bibliography:  Jellinek,  Kontres  ha-Maspid,  p.  7. 

Habib  Toledano : Son  of  Eliezer,  and  brother 
of  Abraham  and  Jonah  Toledano;  born  at  Miquenes, 
Avhere  he  suffered  great  hardships  throughout  his 
life.  He  Avas  the  author  of  the  “ Derek  Emunah,” 
a commentary  on  the  Passover  Haggadali,  Avhich 
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was  publislicd,  together  with  the  commentaries  of 
Kashi,  Samuel  ben  Mei'r,  and  Yom-Tob  Ishbili,  under 
the  title  “Peli  Yesharim  ” (Leghorn,  1838),  wliile  his 
apologetic  work,  “ Terumat  ha-Kodesh  ” {ih.  1866), 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  a criticism  of  Reggio. 

Bibliography  : Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tolednt  Oednle  Yisrael,  pp. 
112,  114,  which  also  contains  Habib  Toledano’s  genealogical 
tree  of  his  family;  Steinschneiiler,  Hcbr.  Bihl.  xiil.  54. 

Hayyim  Toledano : Brother  of  Joseph  Tole- 
dauo.  About  1700  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Holland  and  England  by  Sultan  Muley  Ismail  of 
Morocco. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gcneh.  x.  200. 

Hayyim  de  Toledo  : Lived  at  Salonica,  where 
he  published  his  “Hayyim  Medabber,”  a collection 
of  commentaries 
on  legal  codes 
and  rulings  (Sa- 
lonica, 1818). 

Isaac  Tole- 
dano : A con- 
temporary  of 
Elijah  Mizrahi 
and  Tam  Yah  y a ; 
lived  at  Brusa 
about  1530. 

Bibliography: 

Zuiiz,  Z.  G.  p.440. 

Isaac  Tole- 
dano : Rabbi  at 
Salonica;  died 
there  in  Nov., 

1683.  He  was 
the  teacher  of 
R.  Joseph  Da- 
vid, who  deliv- 
ered a funeral 
oration  in  his 
honor. 

Isaac  ben 
Josepb  Tole- 
dano : Rabbi  in 
Salonica ; died 
Aug.,  1713. 

Jacob  Tole- 
dano: Corre- 
spondent of 
Elijah  Mizrahi; 
lived  at  Salonica  about  1510.  Another  Jacob 
Toledano — possibly  the  one  that  sent  to  Azulai 
the  manuscript  treatises  which  the  latter  printed  at 
Leghorn  in  1805 — was  da3'yan,  together  with  his 
brother  Hayyim,  at  Miquenes  in  1748. 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  441 ; Steinsclmeider,  Vcrzeich- 
nix  der  IlehrdiKcheii  Hnndachriften  iter  K/iiiiuUcheti  Bih- 
linthek  in  Berlin,  Nos.  .56,  66  ; the  latter  work  also  mentions 
other  members  of  the  Toledano  family,  chiefly  those  living  at 
Miquenes. 

Joseph  Toledano : Son  of  Daniel,  and  brother 
of  the  ambassador  Hayyim  Toledano.  Muley  Is- 
mail, the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  who  had  received  val- 
uable assistance  from  Joseph  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Muley  Mohammed,  sent  him  to  The  Hague 
to  conclude  treaties  of  reciprocity  regarding  peace, 
navigation,  and  commerce. 


Bibliography-;  Be  Barrios,  Hlstoria  UniversalJudayca,  pp. 
9 et  geq.,  23 ; Manasseh  hen  Israel,  Spes  Israelis.  Hebr.  transl., 
p.  .56b  : Koenen,  Gcschiedenis  der  Joden  in  Nederland,  p. 
209 : Isaac  da  Costa,  Israel  und  die  VOlker,  German  transl. 
by  Mann,  p.  270. 

Moses  de  Toledo:  A resident  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  author  of  the  “Hazozerot  Mosheh;  LaTrompeta 
de  Mose  de  Toledo,  Dividida  en  Si^te  Voces,  con  los 
Dinim  de  la  Tephilla  y Casa  de  la  Oracion  ” (Venice, 
1643),  Yvhich  is  probably  identical  with  the  “ Adver- 
tencias  Devotas  ” (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1641)  gen- 
erally attributed  to  him. 

Bibliography:  YVolf,  Blhl.  Hebr.  iii.  821 ; Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud. 
iii.  434  ; Kayserling,  Bihl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  p.  106. 

Moses  ben  Daniel  Toledano : A native  of  )Mi- 
quenes;  author  of  “Meleket  ha-Kodesh,”  a coin- 
nientary  on  Rashi,  published  by  Jacob  Toledano 

(Leghorn,  1803). 

Solomon  To- 
ledano: Son  of 
Isaac  Toledano; 
died  of  the 
plague  at  Salo- 
nica in  April. 
1697. 

Bibliography: 
Jellinek,  Kontrcs 
ha-Maspid,  pp. 
26,  41. 

J.  M.  K. 

TOLEDO: 

Metropolitan 
city  of  Gothic 
and  M o o r i s h 
Spain,  and  capi- 
tal of  Old  Cas- 
tile. Jeivs  must 
have  been  estab- 
lished there  as 
early  as  the 
sixth  century; 
for  the  third  To- 
ledo  Council 
(589)  inserted  in 
its  canon  provi- 
sions against  the 
intermarriage  of 
Jews  and  Chris- 
t i a n s , and 
against  Jews 
holding  public 
office  or  possessing  Christian  servants.  The 
eighth  Toledo  Council  (652)  confirmed  the  anti- 
Jew-ish  legislation  of  the  laws  of  King  Sisenand 
(Scherer,  “ Rechtsverhaltnisse  der  Juden,"  pp.  22- 
25),  while  the  ninth  council  (654)  ordered  baptized 
Jews  to  observe  Christian  as  well  as  Jewish  feasts 
(Aguirre,  “ Collectio Maxima  Conciliorumllispania',” 
ii.  567).  Similarly  in  681  the  tivelfth  Toledo  Council 
confirmed  the  Erwlcz  decrees  against  Jewish  con- 
verts to  Christianity  (Aguirre,  l.c.  pp.  682-686),  and 
in  693  the  sixteenth  Toledo  Council  confirmed  the 
other  antl-Jewish  laws.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  Jews  are  reported  to  have  assisted  the 
Arabs  in  the  conquest  of  Toledo  (715).  During  the 
Arabic  period  of  the  city’s  history  little  is  known  of 
the  position  of  its  Jews.  Probably  it  was  very  ad- 
vantageous, and  the  Jews  doubtless  thoroughly  as- 
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Interior  of  “El  Transito,”  Toledo,  Formerly  a Synagogue. 
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similated  themselves  witli  the  general  population  in 
language  and  customs,  inasmuch  as  the  minutes  of 
the  congregation  were  kept  in  Arabic  down  to  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  (Asher  b.  Jehiel, 
Responsa,  No.  56;  Solomon  ben  Adret,  Responsa, 
hi.  427). 

Several  Jewish  authors  who  wrote  in  Arabic  were 
born  and  probably  educated  at  Toledo,  even  after 
its  conquest  by  the  Christians,  not  to  speak  of  Judah 
ha-Levi  and  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  who  were  born  in 
Toledo  but  educated  at  Cordova.  Other  Jewish 
writers  in  Arabic  were : Abraham  ibn  al-Fakhkliar 
the  poet  (b.  in 
Toledo;  d.  there 
1231  or  1239); 

Israel  of  Toledo 
(Zunz,  “Z.  G.” 
pp.  427-428);  Is- 
rael Israeli  ben 
Joseph,  who  as 
late  as  the  second 
half  of  the  four- 
teenth century 
wrote  on  the  rit- 
ual {idem,  “Ri- 
tus,”  p.  30).  It 
is  not  surpri- 
sing, therefore, 
that  Toledo 
should  have 
been  the  center 
of  European  ac- 
tivity in  transla- 
tion from  Arabic 
into  Hebrew, 

Latin,  and  Cas- 
tilian, as  will  be 
seen  later. 

When  Alfonso 
X.  took  Toledo 
from  the  Arabs 
he  recognized 
the  position  of 
the  Jews  by 
granting  them 
full  equality 
with  the  Chris- 
tians; but  fric- 
tion soon  arose 
between  the 
members  of  the 
two  faitlis.  Al- 
fasi  refers  to  persecutions  in  Toledo  in  1090  (re- 
sponsum  No.  217);  and  there  was  a massacre  of  tlie 
Jews  in  1108,  in  which  Solomon  ibn  Farissol  was 
murdered  (Rios,  “Hist.”  i.  189,  297).  The  equality 
of  the  Jews  with  the  Christians  was  short-lived ; for 
in  1118  a local  decree  was  passed  prohibiting  any 
Jew,  or  any  convert,  from  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  a Christian.  It  would  appear  that  the  “nasi,” 
or  chief  justice,  of  the  Toledo  Jews,  who  is  mentioned 
about  this  time,  had  previously  had  the  right  to  hale 
Christians  before  his  court.  In  1147  Judah  b.  Jo- 
seph ibn  Ezra,  probably  a relative  of  the  poet  and 
exegete,  was  nasi  at  Toledo,  and  at  the  same  time 
court  chamberlain.  In  the  same  year  many  Jewish 


exiles,  driven  out  of  Arabic  Spain  by  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Almohades,  took  refuge  in  Toledo.  The 
Jews  held  important  positions  at  court  there,  possi- 
bly owing  to  the  influence  of  Formosa,  the  Jewish 
mistress  of  Alfonso  VHI.  Thus  Hayyuj  Alfata  be- 
came the  royal  physician.  This  favoritism  appears 
to  have  led  to  a riot  in  Toledo  in  1178,  in  which  Fer- 
mosa  was  killed  (Lindo,  “History  of  the  Jews  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,”  p.  71).  It  is  possible  that  at 
the  same  time  Judah  and  Samuel  Alnaqua  suffered 
martyrdom  (Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p.  434). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Shu- 

shans,  the  Al- 
Fakhk  liars,  and 
the  Alnaquas 
were  among  the 
chief  Jewish  fam- 
ilies of  Toledo, 
Samuel  ibn  Shu- 
shan  being  nasi 
about  1204.  His 
son  Joseph  built 
a synagogue 
which  attracted 
the  attention  of 
Abraham  ben 
Nathan  of  Lunel 
(“  Ha-Manhig,” 
§ 22),  who  set- 
tled in  Toledo 
before  1205. 
During  the 
troublesbrought 
upon  Castile  by 
the  men  of  “ Ul- 
trapuertos  ” in 
1211-12  Toledo 
suffered  a riot 
(Rios,  l.c.  pp. 
347-349);  and 
this  appears  to 
have  brought 
the  position  of 
the  Jews  more 
closely  to  the  at- 
tention of  the 
authorities.  In 
1219  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  be- 
c a m e more 
strictly  subject 
to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  imposed 
upon  every  Jew  over  twenty  years  old  an  annual 
poll-tax  of  one-sixth  of  a gold  mark ; and  any 
dispute  about  age  was  to  be  settled  by  a jury  of  six 
elders  (Jacobs,  “Sources,”  No.  1265),  who  were 
probably  supervised  by  the  nasi,  at  that  time 
Solomon  ben  Joseph  ibn  Shushan.  In  the  same  year 
papal  authority  also  interfered  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Toledo  Jews,  ordering  them  to  pay  tithes  on 
houses  bought  by  them  from  Christians,  as  other- 
wise the  Church  would  be  a considerable  loser  (Ja- 
cobs, l.c.  No.  1273). 

Under  Alfonso  X.,  the  Wise,  Toledo  rose  in  impor- 
tance as  a center  of  Jewish  activity  in  translation  from 


Details  of  Interior  Ornamentation  on  Wall  of  “El  Transito,”  Toledo. 

(From  a photograph.) 


House  of  Samuel  ha-Levi  at  Toledo,  Fourteenth  Century. 

(From  a photograph.) 
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the  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  and  less  often  into  Latin  and 
Spanish.  Similar  activity  had  occurred  previously' ; 
but  the  Jewish  translators  either  were  not  born  in 
Toledo  (as  Johannes  Hispanensis,  who 
School  of  only  settled  there,  and  Samuel  ibn 

Transla-  Tibbon)  or  flourished  mainly  else- 
tors  Under  where  (as  Judah  ben  Solomon  ha- 
Alfonso  X.  Kolicn  ibn  iSIatkah,  who  was  born  in 
Toledo,  but  passed  the  greater  jiart 
of  his  life  in  Italy).  However  this  may  be,  the 
number  of  Jewish  translators  increased  under  the 
patronage  of  the  king.  Don  Zag  ibn  Sid  was  the  chief 
compiler  of  the  Alfonsine  T.cules;  and  Judah 
Moses  Colien  also  translated  works  on  astronomy' 
from  Arabic  into  Spanish,  as  did  Abraham  of  Toledo 
and  Samuel  ha-Levi  Abulatia.  In  medicine  Abraham 
Alfaquin  was  active,  as  were  also  Hayyim  Israel 
and  Judah  Cohen.  Todios  ha-Levi  was  another 
translator  of  the  same  period  and  the  same  place. 
It  is  probable  also  that  the  Spanish  translation 
of  “ Kalilah  wa-Dimnah  ” was  executed  at  Toledo 
about  this  time. 

It  was  likewise 
at  this,  period 
(1260)  that  the 
Jews  of  Toledo 
obtained  permis- 
sion from  Al- 
fonso to  build 
the  largest  and 
most  beautiful 
synagogue  in 
Spain,  though  a 
bull  of  Innocent 
lY.  expressly' 
forbade  the  erec- 
tion of  any'  new 
synagogue,  es- 
pecially a n y 
building  higher 
than  or  in  any' 
way  superior  to 
the  surrounding 
churches  or  hotises.  After  the  expulsion  this  syna- 
gogue became  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  la  Blanca ; and 
it  still  (1905)  survives  as  a national  monument.  Its 
numerous  pillars  and  arches  render  it  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  buildings  of  the  Moorish  ty'pe  in  Spain  ; 
and  during  the  nineteenth  century' its  ornamentation 
formed  the  model  for  numerotis  synagogues  in 
other  countries  (see  Synagogue  AnciiiTECTUiiE). 

The  favorable  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Toledo 
during  Alfonso’s  reign  is  indicated  by  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  poll-tax  for  Castile  paid  by  them  in 
1290 — namely',  1,062,902  maravedis  out  of  the  total 
of  2,594,014,  the  amount  of  their  “ servicin’’  not 
being  given  for  that  y'car.  In  addition  to  this  pay'- 
ment,  they  had  to  pay'  tribute  to  the  archbi-shop  in 
the  following  y'ear  (1291;  Jacobs,  l.c.  No.  1282); 
and  there  are  occasional  indications  of  friction  be- 
tween the  royal  otticers  and  the  episcopal  dignitaries 
as  to  the  exact  limitation  of  their  taxation  rights 
over  the  Jews. 

It  was  toward  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  (probably'  about  1305)  that  the  Jews  of  To- 
ledo, on  the  recommendation  of  Solomon  ben  Adrct, 


chose  as  their  spiritual  leader  Asher  ben  Jehiel  (d. 
1328),  perhaps  the  greatest  halakist  of  his  time  in 
Germany.  His  influence,  like  that  of 
Asherites.  his  two  sons  (Jacob,  author  of  the 
“’Tur,”  and  Judah,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  1328),  was  directed  against  the  more  ration- 
alisticand  philosophical  tendenciesof  Jewish  Spain; 
and  the  family  of  the  Asherites,  of  which  the  pedi- 
gree given  by  Zunz  (“Z.  G.”  p.  422)  is  here  repro- 
duced, thenceforth  ruled  spiritual  matters  in  Toledo. 
In  the  great  controversy  between  the  Maimonists 
and  anti-Maimonists,  the  Jews  of  Toledo — e.c/.,  Meir 
ben  Abraham,  Jacob  Crisp,  Jonathan  Ashkenazi, 
Samson  b.  Mei'r,  Me'ir  b.  Jo.seph,  and  Solomon  b. 
Moses  Abudarham — supported  the  traditional  side 
(Perles,  “IL  Salomo  b.  Abraham  b.  Adereth,”  1863, 
pp.  10,  45,  48). 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  rose 
into  prominence  in  Toledo,  Samuel  ha-Levi  Abulatia, 
who  appears  to  have  acted  asakind  of  treasurer  and 
general  adviser  to  Pedro  the  Cruel.  It  was  on  his 

advice  that  the 
king  established 
Maria  de  Padilla, 
his  mistress,  at 
Toledo ; and  in 
the  struggles  be- 
tween Pedro  and 
his  brother 
Henry  de  Tras- 
tainara  this  fact 
was  cited  by  the 
adherents  of  the 
latter  as  an  ex- 
planation of 
their  opposition 
to  Samuel  Abu- 
lafia.  On  May 
7,  1355,  an  at- 
tack was  made 
on  the  “alcana,” 
or  smaller  Jew- 
ry, of  Toledo  by 
Henry  de  Trastamara,  in  which  no  fewer  than  1,200 
Jews  were  killed  or  wounded  (Bios,  l.c.  ii.  224).  Not- 
withstanding this,  Samuel  Abulafia’s  influence  and 
riches  grew  apace;  and,  in  addition  to  a inagnifl- 
cent  piivate  mansion,  he  obtained  permission  to 
build  another  synagogue,  inscriptions  in  which  still 
recall  his  munificence.  After  the  expulsion  the 
synagogue  was  turned  into  a church  and  became 
kuovvn  as  “El  Transito”;  but  in  the  y'ear  1888  it 
was  converted  into  a national  monument,  and  the 
interior  decorations,  which  are  in  the  finest  Moorish 
style,  were  cleansed  and  restored.  While  not  pre- 
senting so  sti'iking  an  interior  as  St.  Maria  la  Blanca, 
the  friezes  on  the  walls  and  the  interior  lighting  by 
narrow  windows  near  the  roof  make  it  remarkable, 
and  have  led  to  imitation  in  many  modern  syna- 
gogues (see  Synagogue  Architecture).  In  the 
very  y'ear  (1360)  in  which  the  sy'nagogue  was  built 
Samuel  Abulafla  lost  his  influence  with  Pedro  and 
was  seized  and  forced  to  leave  Toledo. 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  Asherites, 
the  increasing  stringency  of  the  Castilian  laws 
against  the  Jews  and  the  great  inducements  held  out 


Old  Juderia  of  'Poledo,  from  the  Plaza  de  Barrio  Narevo, 

(From  a photograph  by  Dr.  William  Popper.) 
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to  them  to  accept  baptism  led  to  a large  number  of 
conversions,  either  forced  or  voluntary,  at  Toledo, 
The  converts  (“  conversos  ”)  were  freed  from  the 
anti-Jewish  legislation  of  the  Cortes,  and  had  at  tlie 
same  time  relations  with  and  support  from  tlieir 
former  brethren  in  faith;  and  their  political  and 
social  influence  was  increased.  This  condition  of 
things  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Toledo;  and  the  complaints  and  bickerings  between 
the  two  parties  led  to  a violent  outbreak  against  the 
conversos,  lasting  three  weeks  (July  19  to  Aug.  9, 
1367),  during  which  no  fewer  than  1,600  houses 
were  burned  and  a considerable  inimber  of  conver- 
sos lost  their  lives  (Rios,  l.c.  iii.  149;  for  the  details 
see  Jkw'.  Encyc.  viii.  319,  Maranos).  Notwith- 
standing, or  perhaps  in  consequence  of,  this,  a trib- 
ute of  no  less  than  20,000  doubloons  was  extorted 
from  the  Jews  of  Toledo  by  the  king  (June  6,  1369). 
Friction  continued  to  exist  between  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  and  the  Jews.  Thus  a quarrel  arose  be- 
tween the  monastery  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  Toledo 


Asher  and  Israel  b.  Joseph  Alnaqua.  Four  years 
later,  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  villages  of 
Carlo  and  Santa  were  summoned  before  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  to  account  for  their  action  on  the 
day  of  the  riots  {ib.  No.  1317). 

This  was  practically  the  ruin  of  the  Toledo  Jewry. 
Only  a few  j'ears  later  Henry  III.  threatened  the 
Jews  with  slavery  if  they  did  not  pay  all  their  taxes 
{ib.  No.  1300);  and  the  next  year  John  II.  with- 
drew civil  jurisdiction  from  them  and  entrusted  it  to 
the  alcaldes.  Ferrer  visited  the  city  for  a fortnight 
in  Hay,  1411,  with  the  result  that,  as  slated  above, 
the  synagogue  was  turned  into  the  Church  of  St. 
Maria  la  Blanca.  In  truth,  the  majority  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  massacre  of  1391  had  saved  their  lives 
by  becoming  converted;  so  that  very  few  true  be- 
lievers still  remained  in  the  city,  and  the  history  for 
the  following  century  deals  mainly  with  the  con- 
versos. These  were  deprived  in  1419  of  all  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  public  office  («Va  No.  1264);  and  on 
June  15,  1449,  thirteen  of  them  were  turned  out  of 
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aljama  with  regard  to  certain  rights  connected 
5vith  the  Jewish  abattoirs  (Jacobs,  l.c.  No.  1291). 
Nevertheless,  Archbishop  Pedro,  on  May  17,  1388, 
appointed  his  own  ph3’sician,  Haj’yim,  as  judge  of 
the  Jews  throughout  the  whole  archbishopric  during 
the  absence  of  Rabbi  Don  Zulema  al-Fakhkhar 
(Rios,  l.c.  p.  257).  The  king,  hoivever,  claimed  the 
right  of  confirmation  for  this  office  (Jacobs,  l.c.  No. 
1294). 

In  the  terrible  massacres  of  1391,  induced  by  the 
violent  exhortations  of  Vicente  Ferrer,  the  city 
5vas  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  appalling  out- 
breaks. Hitherto  the  nobles  of  Toledo  had  on  the 
whole  (lone  their  part  in  protecting  the  Jeivs;  but 
when  the  agitation  reached  that  city  (Aug.  5)  they 
5vere  found  among  the  most  violent  in  the  onslaught 
on  the  larger  Jewiy.  This  had  resisted  the  attacks 
of  Heniy  II. ; but  it  was  now  entered  by  the  rioters 
at  dilTerent  gates,  almost  all  the  Jews  being  put  to 
death,  and  their  houses  and  .sjmagogues  sacked. 
Jlanj'  of  the  latter  edifices  5vere  torn  down.  Among 
the  victims  of  the  riots  5vere  Chief  Rabbi  Judah  b. 


office  as  “suspects  in  faith,”  among  them  being 
members  of  the  Lunez,  Lopez,  Gonzalez,  Herrera, 
and  Cota  families,  afterward  distinguished  among 
the  IMaranos,  whose  very  name  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Toledo  at  this  time  (Rios,  l.c.  iii.  123). 
The  conversos  did  not  yield  their  positions  5vithout 
a struggle.  There  was  even  another  riot  in  1467,  in 
whleli  they  appear  to  have  got  the  better  of  their 
oppressors;  tor  in  the  same  j'ear  they  were  forbid- 
den to  bear  arms  thenceforth,  and  in  the  following 
j’ear  their  exclusion  from  public  office  was  confirmed 
b}"  Ferdinand  IV.  (Jacobs,  l.c.  No.  1322). 

The  few  writers  5vhose  birth  or  activity  connects 
them  5vith  Toledo  after  1391  are  mainly  converts,  as 
IMartiii  of  Toledo,  the  mathematician;  Juan  de  Es- 
pana  and  Rodrigo  Cota,  the  poets;  and  Alfonso  de 
Spina,  the  controversialist,  5vho  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest the  expulsion  of  the  Je5vs.  A further  indica- 
tion of  the  low  condition  to  which  the  Jews  of 
Toledo  had  fallen  is  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to 
pay  onl)^  2,600  maravedis  for  their  servicio  to  the 
archbishop  (1474).  Though  freed  from  taxes  upon 
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inheritance  throughout  Castile,  at  Toledo  the  Jews 
had  to  pay  on  suceeeding  to  tlie  property  of  their 
fathers. 

Though  the  Inquisition  was  first  introduced  at 
Seville,  in  Jan.  6,  1481,  the  largest  number  of  autos 
da  fe  in  Spain  during  the  existence  of  the  Jews  there 
were  held  at  Toledo.  In  1484  man}^  Jews  were  rec- 
oneiled  by  the  Inquisition  {ih.  No.  1260).  An  auto 
^da  fe  was  held  on  Dec.  10,  1486,  at 
Introduc-  which  no  fewer  than  1,640  were  ab- 
tion  of  the  solved  or  reconciled,  and  others  on  Jan. 

Inquisi-  15,  March  15,  and  May  7 in  the  follow- 
tion.  ingyear,  when  822  were  reconciled.  In 
1488  two  autos  were  held,  on  May  24 
and  July  30,  respectively,  at  the  former  of  which  21, 
and  at  the  latter  16,  Jews  were  btirned,  400  others 
being  punished 
later.  The 
tragedy  of  La 
Guardia  was 
immediately 
connected  with 
the  Jewry  of 
Toledo ; and  a 
representation  of 
the  punishment 
of  the  victims  is 
still  extant  in 
one  of  the  clois- 
ters of  the  ca- 
thedral. The 
affair  is  said  to 
have  had  a de- 
termining influ- 
ence in  connec- 
tion with  the 
expulsion  which 
took  place  tw’o 
years  later. 

Toledo  was 
practically  the 
center  of  the 
Spanish  Jewry 
in  Christian 
Spain.  Besides  the  writers  already  mentioned, 
both  Judah  ha-Levi  and  Abraliam  ibn  Ezra  were 
born  at  Toledo,  though  both  left  it  early  tor 
Cordova;  Abraham  ibn  Daud  was  a Toledan;  Ju- 
dah al-Harizi  was  born  and  passed  most  of  his 
life  in  the  citj'.  Among  the  paj'yetanim  of  To- 
ledo may  be  mentioned  Joseph  b.  I.srael,  Jacob  b. 
Eleazar,  and  Mar  Isaac  b.  Jacob.  Of  secular  poets 
may  be  mentioned  Judah  ibn  Shabbethai  and  Jchiel 
b.  Asher.  Besides,  the  astronomer  Israel  Israeli  the 
Younger  deserves  notice,  as  well  as  Joseph  Nahmias 
and  Abraham  ibn  Zarzal,  though  the  last-named 
was  more  of  an  astrologer,  Toledo  being  a center 
for  the  magic  arts  generallj'.  It  is  said  that  Miciiael 
Scott  learned  his  magic  from  a Toledo  Jew  named 
Andreas,  who  translated  works  on  magic  from  the 
Arabic.  Judah  ibn  Balaam  the  grammarian,  .Judah 
ben  Shabbethai  the  satirist,  and  tiie  cabalists  Shem- 
Tob  ben  Jacob,  Joseph  ibn  Wakkar,  and  Joseph  ben 
Judah  lived  there;  and  Jonah  Gerondi,  Todros  Abu- 
lafia,  Moses  Narboni,  Solomon  Zarfati,  and  Azariah 
ben  Joseph  (Bonafos  Astruc)  were  among  the  vis- 


itors to  the  city.  After  the  arrival  of  Asher  b.  Je- 
hiel,  Toledo  was  distinguished  as  a center  of  Tal- 
mudic study  also.  Jeroham  b.  Meshullam  lived 
there,  as  did  Aaron  ben  Joseph  ha-Levi 
Rabbis  and  Toledo  (for  a short  time  about  1291); 

Scholars.  Menahem  b.  Aaron  was  an  authority  on 
the  ritual  there  about  1374;  Samuel 
Seville  and  Joshua  Levi  b.  Joseph  learned  the  Tal- 
mud at  Toledo;  Mei'r Cohen,  the  casuist,  lived  there, 
and  Isaac,  the  father  of  Joseph  Caro,  was  born 
there;  while  the  name  of  the  first  printer  in  Portu- 
gal, Eleazar  Toledo,  indicates  his  connection  with 
the  Spanish  city. 

At  one  time  the  whole  of  the  southwest  portion  of 
the  city  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  there  were  two 
Jewish  quarters — the  Alcana,  or  smaller  Jewry,  and 

the  Juderia  it- 
self, in  which 
both  the  still  ex- 
tant synagogues 
were  located. 
The  Jewish 
quarters  were 
surrounded  by 
a wall  after  the 
Catholic  mon- 
archs  at  the  Cor- 
tes of  Toledo  in 
1480  had  ordered 
that  all  Jews 
should  be  sepa- 
ratedintospecial 
“ barrios.  ” 
Tombstones 
of  the  old  To- 
ledo Jewry  are 
still  i n e X i s t- 
encc ; and  the 
inscriptions  on 
them  have  been 
published  by 
Luzzatto  under 
the  title  “Abne 
Zikkaron.” 
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TOLEDO,  OHIO.  See  Ohio. 

TOLEDOT  YESHTJC  See  Jesus  in  .Jewtsh 
Legend. 

TOLERANZPATENT.  See  Joseph  II. 

TOLL.  See  Leibzoi.l. 

TOMASHOV,  JACOB  B.  SIMEON:  Polish 
rabbi  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father  is 
styled  “ ha-Kadosh,”  a term  generally  given  to  a 
martyr,  so  that  Simeon  may  have  been  martyred 
during  the  massacres  instigated  by  Chmieunicki. 
Jacob  was  probably  rabbi  at  Nemirov,  where  his 
wife  and  three  sons  were  murdered  in  1648.  He 
then  resolved  to  emigrate  to  Palestine,  but  seems  to 
have  remained  for  several  3'ears  in  Venice,  where  he 
published  his  “Ohel  Ya‘akob”  (1667),  a homily  on 
that  part  of  the  Pentateuch  which  deals  with  the 
‘Akedah.  lie  left  a work,  as  j'et  unpublished,  en. 
titled  “Toledot  Ya'akob,”  which  contains  homilies 
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on  the  Pentateuch,  the  preceding  work  probably 
being  a part  of  it. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  0?nr  ha^Sefarim,  p.  1!),  No.  374; 

Nepi-Gliirondi,  ToUdot  Gedole  Yisrael,  p.  183;  Steinsclinei- 

der.  Cat.  Budl.  col.  13oti. 

s.  JI.  Sel. 

TOMBS  : From  the  earliest  times  the  Hebrews 
practised  burial  of  the  dead  (nsp,  whence  “keber” 
= “tomb”),  so  that  cremation,  which  was  custom- 
ary among  the  Moabites  and  Edomites,  was  regarded 
by  the  Jewish  prophets  as  sinful  and  inhuman 
(Amos  ii.  1),  and  was  used  only  as  an  additional 
punishment  in  the  case  of  criminals  (Josh.  vii.  2o; 
tint  see  I Sam.  xxxi.  12).  The  most  primitive  mode 
of  burial  seems  to  have  been  either  to  throw  the 
corpse  into  a pit  or  to  pile  stones  over  it  wherever 
it  happened  to  be  at  the  time  of  death,  an  analogy 


passage,  whieh  refers  to  Joab,  shows  that  this  custom 
was  not  restricted  to  the  burial  of  kings  and  proph- 
ets, as  Winer  (“B.  H.”  i.  444)  has 
Single  supposed.  The  custom  of  interring 
Tombs.  Jewish  kings  in  their  castles,  close  to 
the  Temple  wall,  is  severely  condemned 
by  the  prophet  (Ezek.  xliii.  7-9),  this  criticism  show- 
ing that  graves  were  considered  unclean,  and  were 
therefore  not  to  be  made  near  liuman  habitations 
(Num.  xix.  16).  Graves  were,  accordingly,  outside  the 
cities  (Luke  vii.  12;  John  xi.  30),  or,  aceording  to  rab- 
binical precepts,  fifty  ells  from  the  town  (B.  B.  ii.  9). 
A special  field  thus  came  to  be  set  apart  for  the  dead, 
but  the  simple  methods  of  burial  observed  by  the 
Jews  prevented  any  development  of  a necropolis 
resembling  the  Greek  or  the  modern  Italian  t3'pe. 
Special  care  was  taken  to  keep  lepers  separated  from 


Facade  of  the  Chdrch  of  St.  Maria  la  Blanca  at  Toledo,  Formerly  a Synagogce. 

(From  Amador  de  1<*8  Rios,  “ Monuinentos.”) 


being  found  in  the  Mosaic  law  that  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals which  had  been  killed  must  be  covered  with 
dust  on  the  place  where  it  had  been  poured  out 
(Lev.  xvii.  13k  According  to  Josh.  vii.  26,  the  re- 
mains of  Achan  were  buried  under  a heap  of  stones 
in  the  vallej'  of  Achor,  and  the  corpse  of  a con- 
quered king  was  similarlj-  interred  (ib.  viii.  29), 
while  Absalom’s  body  was  thrown  into  a pit  in  the 
forest,  and  covered  Avith  stones  (II  Sam.  xviii.  17). 
Adam  and  Eve  are  said  to  have  been  taught  inter- 
ment by  seeing  a raven  bury  its  young  in  the  sand 
(Pirke  R.  El.  xxi.),  and  even  Moses  interred  an 
Egjqjtian  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  killed  him 
(Ex.  ii.  12). 

Single  burial  was  customary  in  ancient  times,  as 
is  still  the  case  among  many  peoples  and  in  many 
lands.  The  most  natural  method  was  to  bury  one’s 
dead  near  the  house  on  one’s  own  land,  as  is  clear  from 
I Sam.  XXV.  1 and  I Kings  ii.  34,  while  the  latter 


others  in  death  as  well  as  in  life,  and  the  body  of  a 
leprous  king  was  accordingly  buried  in  the  open 
field  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  23).  The  graves  of  the  com- 
mon people  were  likewise  kept  separate  from  those 
of  the  Avealthy  and  prominent  (II  Kings  xxiii.  6; 
Jer.  xxvi.  23). 

The  tomb  is  to  the  dead  what  the  house  is  to  the 
living,  so  that  the  grave  is  termed  a “house”  (Isa. 
xiv.  18),  or  the  “long  home”  (Eccl.  xii.  5),  Avhile  in 
Job  XXX.  23  it  is  called  “ the  house  appointed  for  all 
living.”  The  terrors  associated  with  it  are  expressed 
bj^  the  terms  “pit”  (Isa.  xiv.  19,  xxxviii.  18),  or 
“pit  of  destruction”  (Ps.  Iv.  24),  while  the  appro- 
priate metaphor  “silence”  (tb.  xciv.  17,  cxv.  17) 
is  still  in  current  use  among  the  Jews.  The  powers 
of  death  are  implied  by  the  words  “hell”  (“sheol”) 
and  “destruction  ” (“abaddou  ” ; Prov.  xv.  11;  Job 
xxvi.  6).  The  later  JeAvish  terms,  on  the  other 
hand,  contain  no  allusion  to  the  horror  of  death,  the 
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cenietcrv  called  simply  the  “house  of  graves” 

(n'n^pn  D'D).  or  the  “house of  eternity  n'3: 

see  Eccl.  xii.  5),  or  even,  in  a euphemistic  sense,  the 
“house  of  life”  (□'Tin  n’3). 

The  wealthv  aiul  promiiient  followed  the  custom 
of  the  neighhoriug  country  of  Egypt,  ami  prepared 
their  tombs  in  their  own  lifetime,  often  on  tin  ehih- 
orate  srale,  as  is  evident  from  the  allusions  to  Jacob 
(Gen.  -xli.x.  29,  SO;  1.  5,  13),  Asa  (II  Chron.  xvi.  14), 
Shebna  (Isa.  xxii.  16),  and  Joseph  of 
Family  Arimathea  (Matt,  xxvii.  60),  the  refer- 
Sepulchers.  ence  in  all  these  instances  being  to 
family  sepulchers,  which  were  the  rule. 
This  is  confirmed  by  such  phrases,  fretiueutly  used  in 
mentioning  the  Patri.irchs  and  David,  as  “ gathered 


stances  of  jn-ominent  men  who  were  interred  there. 
This  custom  has  increased  in  the  course  of  time  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  Jews  make  ti  point  of 
spending  their  last  days  in  Palestine  so  as  to  be 
buried  there. 

Desecration  of  a tomb  was  regarded  as  a grievous 
sin,  and  in  ancient  times  the  sanctity  of  the  grave 
was  evidenced  b}"  the  fact  that  it  was 
Desecra-  chosen  as  a idace  of  worship,  thus  ex- 
tion  and  plaining  the  circumstance  that  a sacred 
Conse-  stone  (“  luiizzehah”)  was  set  on  Kachel's 
cration.  grave,  and  that  sacred  trees  or  stones 
always  stood  near  the  tombs  of  the 
righteous.  The  ancient  Bedotiin  custom  of  placing 
the  graves  of  their  ancestors  and  of  men  of  su]>erior 


TRADiTioNAt.  Tombs  of  the  Kin'gs,  nf.ar  Jerusalem. 

(From  a photofjraph  by  B'mfils.) 


unto  his  fathers.”  “slept  with  his  fathers,”  or“  gath- 
ered unto  his  peoirle.”  Not  only  was  this  true  of 
kings  iuid  men  of  prominence  (11  Kings  ix.  28;  II 
(fiiron.  xxxii.  33,  xxxv.  24;  I .Mace.  ii.  70,  ix.  19, 
xiii.  25),  but  the  custom  was  ti  general  one  (Gen. 
xxiii,  20;  Judges  viii.  32;  II  Sam.  ii.  32;  I Kings 
xiii.  22;  Tobit  xiv.  10),  and  it  wastin'  natural  desire 
of  those  who  died  away  from  home  to  be  buried  in 
the  family  grave  (Gen.  xlvii.  29;  II  Sam.  xix.  3'''; 
I Kings  xiii.  22,  31  ; Neh.  ii.  3).  One  wlio  could  not 
hope  to  be  interred  thus  was  at  k'.ist  eager  to  rest 
ill  his  native  country  (II  Jlacc.  v.  10)  and  in  lioly 
ground  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  x.  4.  )(3).  From  the  Tal- 
mudic  period  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  tlie  de- 
sire of  all  pious  Jews  to  be  buried  in  the  sacred  soil 
of  Palestitie;  and  the  Talmud  itself  enumerates  in- 


sanetity  on  high  mountain  peaks  was  imitated  h_v 
the  Israelites,  who  located  the  tomb  of  Aaron  on 
Mount  Hor.  The  mountain  suiiimit  thus  became  a 
jilace  of  worship  of  the  divinit3^  and  ma}',  b_v  a 
slight  extension  of  the  term,  be  designated  tis  taboo, 
since  it  was  partly  holy  and  jiartly  unclean.  Traces 
of  such  pi. tees  of  worshi[)  can  still  he  toniid  in  Pal- 
estine, and  the  yiohammedans  in  like  manner  use 
high  places  as  burial-grounds.  “In  this  resjicct  the 
usage  corresponds  iirecisely  to  what  we  firal  to-dav. 
The  ‘ makam  ’ is  the  place  of  the  saint.  It  is  pref- 
erabl\"  on  a hilltop,  hut  may  simply  be  a tomb  of  a 
saint  in  a rude  enclosure  under  the  open  heavens, 
or  the  tomb  mav  be  in  a little  building,  usually 
with  a dome,  calk'd  a ‘kiibbah'”  (Curti.ss,  “Primi- 
tive Semitic  Keligiou  To-Day,”  p.  143,  London, 
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1902;  see  illustration  annexed  to  p.  178;  “Grave  of 
Holy  IMan  near  ISIedeba”). 

No  stranger  might  be  interred  in  a family  sepul- 
elier(l\Iatt,  xxvii.  (JO);  and  the  Nabata'an  inscriptions 
contain  curses  against  those  who  desecrate  tlie  fam- 
il}'  tomhs  (Neuhauer,  in  “ Studia  Biblica,”  i.  212),  a 
similar  inscription  being  found  on  the  sarcophagus 
of  Eshmunazar,  King  of  Sidon.  Freedmen,  how- 
ever, were  buried  in  the  family  tomhs  of  their 
former  masters.  Violation  of  the  tomb  was  imnish- 
able  t)y  tines  (Sehiirer,  “Gesch.”  8d  ed.,  iii.  54). 

Tlie  preference  for  family  sepulchers  I'esulted  in 
the  development  of  a monumental  style  of  tomb  in 


Interment  in  the  rocks  of  the  hills  was  suggested 
to  the  Phenicians  by  the  natural  conformation  of 
the  countiy,  which  contained  eaves  every  where  that 
required  artificial  agencies  only  for  the  final  touch. 
These  cave-tombs  were  often  situated  at  heiglits 
which  seemed  almost  iuacc('ssiblc ; and  where  no 
natural  caverns  weie  formed  in  the  walls  of  tlie 
rock,  rectangular  and  loom}'  caves  were  artiticially 
made  by  liewing  excavations  into  the  stone  from 
above,  while  occasionally  subterranean  chambers 
were  cut  with  lofty  walls  in  which  the  graves  were 
made.  According  to  a Palestinian  explorer,  “the 
Plieniciau  sepulchral  ehambersat  Sidon  and  at  Tyre 


Ancient  Tombs  Octside  the  City  Walls  oe  Jerusalem. 

(From  a photograph  by  Boiihls.) 


Palestine  as  elsewhere.  Although  such  structures 
allorded  ample  o]iportunity  for  a display  of  pomp 
and  for  the  employment  of  sculjiture 
Rock-  and  jiainting,  as  is  shown  by  Egypt, 
Tombs.  the  .lews  did  not  bend  their  energies 
in  that  direction.  Despite  their  insig- 
nificant appearance,  however,  these  tombs  are  the 
very  ones  whieli  testify  to  the  activity  of  tlie  former 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  since  the  graves,  hewn 
into  the  solid  rock,  have  shown  themselves  proof 
against  deca\’.  Few  of  these  tombs  reflected  any 
areliiteclural  credit  on  the  .lews,  since  they  w'ere 
mere  feeble  imitations  of  the  work  of  the  Phenicians 
and  developed  no  originalit}'  of  their  own. 


consist  for  the  most  part  of  quadrangular  vaults 
witli  three  half-arched  niches,  one  facing  the  en- 
trance, and  the  other  two  on  the  sides.  The  Jewish 
tombs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  low,  oblong  chambers 
with  many  rows  of  ]iartitions,  so  that  the  corpses 
are  sejiarated  only  by  a small  stone  ridge.  The 
Phenician  structures  appareiitl)'  contained  sar- 
cojihagi.  while  the  plan  of  the  Jewish  tombs  shows 
that  they  were  intended  fm'  corpses  wrapiied  in 
cloth”  (Van  de  Velde,  “ Keise  Dureh  Syrien  und 
Palilstiiia,”  German  transl.  by  K.  Gobcl,  i.  285,  Leip- 
sic,  1855). 

According  to  the  results  thus  far  obtained,  three 
different  types  of  Palestinian  tombs  may  be  distin- 
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guished:  (I.)  Tombs  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  .are 
the  most  numerous,  since  the  soft  limestone  of  the 
Palestinian  hills  favored  their  construction.  A char- 
acteristic feature  of  these  tombs  is  the  preference  for 
entire  walls  instead  of  pillars  (Renan,  “ Mission  de 
Phenicie,”  p.  822).  These  Jewish  sepulchers  are 
simple,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Egyp- 
tian pyramids.  They  are  entirely  unadorned  with 
paintings;  and  only  those  of  a comparatively  recent 
period  contain  inscriptions.  Of  this  type  of  tombs 
three  varieties  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  Single 
chambers  without  doors  or  other  means  of  closing 
them  and  with  but  one  grave,  hewn  vertically  into 
the  ground.  (2)  Single  chambers  with  several 
graves,  which  might  be  either  (a)  shelf-graves,  in 
which  the  corpses  were  laid  on  stone  shelves  which 
ran  along  the  sides  of  the  rock  and  which  were  often 
hewn  breadthwise  into  it,  so  that  a sort  of  over- 
hanging vault  (“ arcosolia ”)  was  formed;  or  (b) 
thrust-graves,  quadrangular  galleries,  which  were 
cut  lengthwise 
into  the  cliff, 
and  into  which 
the  bodies  were 
thrust  horizon- 
tally. These 
galleries,  or 
niches,  which 
were  called 
“ kok  ” (plural, 

“ k o k i m ” ) b y 
the  Rabbis,  had 
a length  of about 
1.8  meter,  a 
width  of  0.45 
meter,  and  a 
height  of  0.45 
meter,  and  may 
be  regarded  as 
the  specifically 
Jewish  type 
of  grave.  (3) 

Tombs  of  large 
size  with  con- 
necting cham- 
bers, which,  if 
not  located  in  a 
natural  cave  about  the  level  of  the  ground,  were 
reached  by  small  stairways  hewn  into  the  rock. 
Tombs  entered  by  vertical  shafts,  like  those  con- 
structed by  the  Egyptians,  have  not  thus  far  been 
discovered  in  Palestine. 

(II.)  Artificial  tombs,  which  are  of  later  date  and 
occur  less  frequently.  They  may  be  compared  with 
the  modern  Eg3’ptian  graves,  which  consist  of  “ an 
oblong  vault,  having  an  arched  roof,  . . . made 
large  enough  to  contain  four  or  more  bodies.  Over 
the  vault  is  constructed  an  oblong  monument  (called 
‘tarkeebeh’)  of  stone  or  brick,  with  a stela  or  up- 
right stone  (‘  shahid  ’)  at  the  head  and  foot  ” (Lane, 
“ Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,” 
ii.  302,  London,  1846;  5th  ed.  ii.  265). 

(HI.)  Sarcophagi,  which  were  anthropoid  in  shape 
among  the  Phenicians,  but  which  consisted  in  their 
Hebrew  type  simply  of  troughs,  cut  to  the  length 
of  the  body  and  hewn  verticall  v in  the  walls.  They 


were,  therefore,  virtually  shelf-graves,  although 
they  also  bore  a certain  resemblance  to  the  vertical 
tombs. 

The  two  tj'pes  chiefly  known  to  the  Rabbis 
were  thrust-graves  (“kokim”)  and  vertical  graves 
(“  kebarot  ”),  neither  of  which  might  be  constructed 
on  a festival,  although  it  was  permitted  to  dedicate 
the  former  if  the  communal  interests  required  it 
(M.  K.  i.  6).  A tannaitic  and  an  amoraic  saying  state 
that  kokim  were  dug,  while  kebarot  were  built. 
Thrust-graves  were  so  little  known  among  the  Jews 
of  the  later  period  that  Maimonides  did  not  mention 
them  in  his  codification  of  the  passages  bearing  on  the 
.subject,  alluding  only  to  the  earth-grave  (“keber”). 
A section  of  the  Mishnah,  however,  clearly  explains 
the  construction  of  a family  tomb  (B.  B.  vi.  8). 

In  case  one  sold  a place  of  burial  to  an  associate, 
or  obtained  one  from  him,  he  might  m.ake  the  inner 
room  four  ells  broad  and  six  ells  long,  the  height  of 
the  cave  being  given  in  Tosef.,  B.  B.  vi.  22  as  four 

ells.  In  this 
room,  moreover, 
he  might  con- 
struct eight  cav- 
ities, three  in 
either  side  wall, 
and  two  in  the 
narrow  wall 
facing  the  en- 
trance. Each 
cavitj''  was  four 
ells  in  length, 
seven  in  height, 
and  six  in  width 
(the  Tosef., 
however,  made 
the  height  seven 
“ t e f a h i m , ” or 
handbreadth.s, 
an  extra  tefah 
being  added  for 
the  arched  cover 
of  the  sarcopha- 
gus). 

According  to 
R.  Simeon,  “the 
inner  room  of 
the  cave  is  six  ells  broad  and  eight  ells  long,  and 
it  contains  thirteen  cavities,  four  on  the  right,  four 
on  the  left,  three  opposite  the  entrance,  and  one 
on  each  side  of  it.”  The  owner  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  tomb  was  situated  was  required  to  grant 
a frontage  of  six  ells  square,  so  as  to  admit  the  bier 
and  its  bearers.  The  purchaser  of  the  vault  might 
from  its  interior  open  an  additional  one  to  the  right 
and  one  to  the  left  of  the  original  tomb.  In  the 
opinion  of  R.  Simeon,  however,  the  purchaser  might 
open  an  additional  vault  on  each  of  the  four  sides, 
while  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  regarded  this  as  de- 
pendent on  the  formation  of  the  rock  (.see  Samuel  b. 
Men  ’s  commentary  ad  loc.,  and  the  plan  given  in  all 
editions  of  the  Talmud). 

As  the  honor  of  the  dead  was  carefully  guarded, 
the  Talmud  entered  into  a discussion  of  R.  Simeon’s 
scheme  of  construction,  which  allowed  two  graves 
at  the  entrance  since  visitors  to  the  tomb  would 


Interior  VMew  of  the  Traditional  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  Showing  .\rrangement  of  Vaults. 

(From  the  “ Journal  of  Biblical  Literature.”) 
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necessarily  liave  to  step  on  them.  To  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  might  project  from  the  wall  like  bolts 
from  a door,  the  retort  was  given  that  not  even  an 
ass  (or,  according  to  Yer. , not  even  a dog)  would  be 
buried  in  such  a fashion.  They  could,  therefore, 
be  located  only  in  the  corners  of  the  cave  opposite 


Forms  of  Tombstones  from  the  Old  Cemetery  at 
Frankfort^on-the-Main. 


(From  Horovitz,  “ laschriften.’’) 


the  entrance,  and  must  have  been  sunk  deep  in  the 
wall,  otherwise  they  would  have  touched  each  other 
(B.  B.  101b).  The  Palestinian  source,  however,  pre- 
supposes a special  construction  of  the  cave  itself, 
and  considers  it  allowable  to  have  two  cavities,  one 
above  the  other,  provided  the  cave  was  protected 
against  trampling  (Yer.  B.  B.  15c). 

A field  in  which  such  graves  were  located  was 
subject  to  special  laws.  Trees  might  not  be  planted 
upon  it,  nor  might  seed  be  sown  in  it. 
Laws  About  In  Oh.  xviii.  4 the  corrupt  form 

Tombs.  appears,  which  was  erroneously 

derived  in  M.  K.  5b  from  “baka,” 

I since  it  was  the  scene  of  wailing  and  lamentation 
over  the  dead.  Tosef.,  Oh.  xvii.  1,  however,  has 
the  better  reading  D’S'IS  mC',  with  the  correct  in- 
terpretation; “A  kokiiii  field  is  one  in  which  the 
earth  has  been  dug  up  and  cavities  excavated  at 
the  sides.”  Such  niches  were  known  to  all  ancient 
I Semitic  races;  the  Nabataeans  called  them  “gob,” 
and  the  Palmyrenes  “gamchin”  (Krauss,  “Lehn- 
wOrter,”  ii.  282;  I.  Low,  ib.).  The  pious  will  rise 
from  the  dead  by  means  of  these  niches  (Targ.  Cant, 
viii.  5),  which  in  other  passages  are  described  as 
cavities  (“ mehilot  ” ; Ket.  Ilia). 

Outside  of  Palestine  the  custom  of  interring 
bodies  in  galleries  was  continued  in  the  Catacombs; 
but  among  the  Jews  the  single  grave  became  more 
common,  as  was  also  the  ca.se  in  Babylonia,  where 
the  soil  was  sandy.  Later  information  concerning 
the  subject  is  found  in  a responsum  by  Natronai, 
gaon  of  Sura,  who  was  asked  whether  the  face  of  a 
corpse  laid  in  a cavity  should  remain  exposed,  or 
whether  it  should  be  covered  with  earth  (Kohut, 
” Aruch  Completum,”  iv.  210).  The  Jewish  graves 
in  Carthage  have  the  exact  measurements  of  the 
rabbinical  kokim. 

^lany  natural  graves  have  been  preserved  in  Pal- 
estine. Van  de  Velde  (Lc.  i.  136)  saw  at  the  ancient 
Canaanitish  town  of  Hazor  a vault,  called  “kabur,” 


or  grave-cellar,  which  he  declared  must  have  a very 
large  subterranean  chamber,  though  the  entrance 
was  filled  up. 

Among  the  famousgraves  which  have  been  partly 
preserved,  and  more  or  less  accurately  identified, 
may  be  mentioned  the  tombs  of  David,  John  Hyr- 
canus,  Alexander .Ianna?us,  Herod,  and 
Famous  most  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings;  also 
Graves.  the  tomb-chambers  of  Helena  of  Adia- 
bene,  and  the  tomb  of  St.  James  with 
the  very  ancient  inscription  “BeneHezir.”  All  of 
these  graves,  which  are  of  the  kokim  t3'pe,  are  at 
Jerusalem. 

No  less  renowned  are  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs 
at  Hebron,  Joshua’s  tomb  at  Thamna,  the  tomb  of 
the  Maccabees  at  Modein,  and  the  grave  of  Arche- 
laus  at  Bethlehem,  while  Jewish  legends  know  also 
numerous  other  graves  of  prophets  and  rabbis  in 
Palestine  and  Babylonia  (see  Lunez,  “Jerusalem,"  i. 
71  et  seq.,  where  about  300  are  mentioned),  which  still 
receive  great  honor,  even  from  Mohammedans. 
That  so  few  tombs  have  been  preserved  is  ilue,  ac- 


Tombstone  of  tbe  Sixteenth  Century. 

(In  the  Museo  CitSco,  Bologna,  Italy.) 


cording  to  the  Jewish  traveler  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
to  the  fact  that  “the  graves  of  the  Jews  are  situated 
about  three  miles  from  Jerusalem.  In  ancient  times 
the  dead  were  buried  in  caves,  and  each  grave  was 
marked  with  the  j'ear  of  death  [“ta’rikh,”  which, 
however,  can  hold  good  only  of  the  medieval 
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period],  but  the  Christians  destroyed  the  graves, 
and  used  the  stones  for  buildiug-inaterial  ” ('‘J.  Q. 
R.”  vii.  128).  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  same 
fate  was  then  befalling  the  Jewish  monuments 
which  is  still  annihilating  them,  like  all  other  anticj- 
uities  of  the  Holy  Land. 

In  ancient  times  the  graves  had  but  one  enemy, 
the  ravenous  jackal  (Pliny,  “Hist.  Nat.”  viii.  44), 
and  the  tombs  were,  therefore,  closed  by  means  of 
doors,  or  by  large  stones  (Matt,  .x.xvii.  (iU,  .x.xviii.  2; 
John  xi.  88),  which  in  the  Talmud  is  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  DriD  (“he  closed  the 


The  mishnaic  saying  (M.  K.  i.  1),  “The  graves  should 
be  mai'ked  [py’i'D]  at  the  festival,”  probably  re- 
ferred originally  to  the  tombstones,  since  the  Tal- 
mud itself  bases  the  passage  on  tin;  Biblical  (M. 
K.  5a).  It  is  generally  regarded,  however,  as  an 
allusion  to  the  whitening  of  the  graves  after  the 
rainy  season  (Ma'as.  Sh.  v.  1 ; B.  K.  C9a,  where  the 
reason  is  given  “that  the  bones  are  white”),  which 
wasdone  to  protect  against  defilement  the  numerous 
pilgrims  who  traversed  the  roads  at  the  Passover 
festival  (see  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xviii.  2,  § 3;  Matt, 
xxiii.  27).  R.  Bannaah  was  especially  praised  for 


Inscription  on  the  Tombstone  op  Samuel  ben  Shealtiel,  Dated  Monzon,  Palencia,  4857  (1096). 

(From  the  “ Boletin  de  la  Rpal  Academia  de  la  Historia,”  Madrid.) 


top-stone  ”;  see  Kohut,  “ Ariich  Completum,”  ii.  281 ; 
Jastrow,  “Diet.”  p.  222),  “gold”  being  frecpiently 
used  in  combination  with  “dofek” 
Protection  (Jastrow,  l.c.  p.  287),  which  signifies  a 
of  Graves,  low  cslrade  of  stone  enveloping  the 
grave  on  all  sides,  and  probably  used 
to  support  the  stone  cover.  In  addition  to  closing 
the  grave  with  a stone,  it  was  occasionally  sealed 
(Krauss,  “Leben  Jesu,”  p.  262,  Berlin,  1902). 

These  stone  covers,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  tombstones  erected  on  graves  in 
honor  of  the  dead.  The  Sephardic  .lews  lay  these 
tombstones  fiat  on  the  graves;  but  since  these  monu- 
ments are  erected  to  be  seen,  the  upright  position, 
preferred  by  the  German  Jews,  is  the  more  normal 
one.  In  Biblical  Hebrew  the  tombstones  are  called 
(II  Kings  xxiii.  17;  Jer.  xx.xi.  21;  Ezek.  x.xxi.x. 
15),  while  the  Rabbis  termed  them  tl’23.  The  grave- 
stone was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  estate  of  the 
decea.sed  (Shek.  ii.  5),  although  it  was  not  necessary 
to  set  up  a monument  in  memory  of  the  righteous, 
since  their  own  deeds  (their  teachings)  were  a me- 
morial of  them  (Yer.  Shek.  47a;  Gen.  R.  Ixxxii.). 


thus  marking  caves  (tombs),  including  that  of 
Abraham  (B.  B.  58a),  while  Simeon  ben  Lakish  is 
likewise  said  to  have  marked  the  burial-place  of  R. 
Hiyya  (B.  M.  85b),  and  to  have  cast  himself  in  prayer, 
for  the  propitiation  of  the  great,  on  the  graves  of  the 
pious  {ib.),  of  the  Shammaites  (Hag.  22b),  of  the 
justified  {ib.  16b),  and  of  the  wronged  (Yoma  87a). 
In  the  Middle  Ages  Jonah  Gerondi  wished  to  oiler 
an  apology  on  the  grave  of  Maimonides  (Grill z, 
“Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  vii.  98). 

The  custom  of  making  pilgrimages  to  famous 
tombs,  and  of  praying  at  the  graves  of  iiarents  and 
ancestors,  is  still  maintained  among 
Pilgrim-  all  classes  of  .lews.  Even  in  the  Hih- 
ages.  lical  jicriod  the  belief  was  current  that 
interment  beside  a great  man  might 
work  miracles  (II  Kings  xiii.  21).  See  Pii.ghi.maoes. 

Judicial  jirocedure  reipiired  two  forms  of  burial, 
one  for  criminals  who  had  been  beheaded  nr  hanged, 
and  the  other  for  those  who  had  been  stoned  or 
burned  (Sanh.  46a),  while  interment  among  convicts 
was  the  utmost  disgrace  (Yeb.  32b).  The  tombs  of 
Gentiles  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  Jews 
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{ib.  61a).  Special  caves  were  used  for  tlie  inter- 
ment of  the  pious  (“  hasidim  ”)  and  of  the  uiemhers 
of  the  Sanhedrin  (“dayyanim”;  M.  K.  17a),  as  well 
as  for  still-born  children  (“  nefalim  ” ; Ket.  20b). 
In  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Prague  the  Nefel-Platz 
is  still  to  be  seen:  different  legends  are,  however, 
attached  to  it,  and  its  origin  can  not,  therefore,  be 
determined.  Even  at  the  present  time  all  Jewish 
communities  invariably  bury  suicides  in  a sepa- 
rate part  of  the  cemetery.  Abba  Saul  was  buried 
at  his  father's  feet  (Sem.  xii.),  thus  reviving 
in  a certain  measure  the  use  of  family  tombs. 


TOMBSTONES  (Hebr.  n3VD,  pi.  nUlfC):  The 

custom  of  marking  a grave  by  a stone  which  bore  an 
inscription  describing  the  qualities  of  the  deceased 
and  giving  his  age  and  the  date  of  his  death  was 
foreign  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Stones  were  indeed 
used  to  mark  the  sites  of  graves,  such 'as  the  pillar 
(“  mazzebah  ”)  placed  by  Jacob  on  the  tomb  of  Kachel 
(Gen.  xx.w.  20),  and  the  sign  (‘‘zi}"}-!!!!”)  set  up  ac- 
cording to  Ezekiel  (xxxix.  16);  but  they  were  not 
intended  as  monuments  and  bore  no  inscriptions. 
Even  iu  the  geonic  period  the  custom  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  Jews  of  the  East,  and  it  can  not, 


Cemetery  at  Rome. 

(From  a photograph.) 


Every  one  who  beholds  a Jewish  grave  is  recjuired 
to  repeat  the  following  prayer:  “Blessed  bo  He 
who  begat  thee  in  righteousness,  who  nurtured 
thee  in  righteousness,  who  letteth  thee  rest  in  right- 
eousness, and  who  will  resurrect  thee  iu  righteous- 
ness. . . . Blessed  be  He  who  giveth  life  to  the 
dead  ” (Ber.  58b).  For  other  expressions  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  the  Jews  as  displayed  in  their 
tombs,  see  Burial;  Burial  Society;  Cremation; 
Funeral  Bites;  Mourning. 

Bibi.iooraphy  : Nicolai.  De  Srinilcris  ITehmicis,  in  Upolino, 
TIie.Naarif.s,  xxxiii.:  Winer,  B.  R.  i.  443:  Nicoll,  in  Hastings, 
Diet.  Billie,  iv.  454:  Slade,  Gesch.  lies  Volkeft  Txrael,  i.  14- 
15 : Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  i.  47B : Kinzler,  Die  Bihlischen  Al- 
tertWtner.  p.  34.5,  Calw  and  Stuttgart,  1884;  Uosenmuller, 
Arch.  ii.  3 ; Benzinger,  Arch.  pp.  1(33  et  seq. 

J.  S.  Kr. 


therefore,  have  been  current  in  Talmudic  times.  The 
stone  termed  “golel”  in  the  Mishnah  (Oh.  ii.  1), 
which,  according  to  Hai  Gaon,  was  laid  up  on  the 
side-5valls  (dofekin),  served  only  to  proteet  the 
grave  from  jackals,  tvhile  that  called  “ziyyun  ” was 
merely  a mark  to  warn  passers-by  against  Levitical 
impurity.  Graves  iu  Palestine  were 
None  in  not  devoid  of  monumental  ornamen- 
Palestine  tations,  however,  for  “ uefaslidt," 
in  Biblical  or  stone  buildings  in  the  shape  of 
or  houses  or  cupolas,  were  erected,  in 
Talmudic  Phenician  fashion,  over  them  (‘Er. 

Times.  v.  1 ; Shek.  ii.  5).  On  the  tomb 
of  his  father  and  brothers  at  ])Iodin, 
Simon  Maccabeus  erected  a monument  consisting  of 
seven  pyramids  on  which  were  carved  armor  and 
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sliips  (I  Macc.  xiii.  27-29).  Sucli  monuments  be- 
came tlie  fashion  in  the  lirst  centuries  of  the  com- 
mon era,  wliile  the  rivalries  which  arose  between 
families,  and  tlie  love  of  ostentation,  led  to  the 
spending  of  great  sums  for  the  adornment  of  graves. 
To  put  an  end  to  this  c.\travagance  Simeon  ben 
Gamaliel  declared  that  the  pious  were  remembered 
by  their  words,  and  that  it  was  an  insult  to  their  mem- 
ory to  put  monuments  on  their  graves  as  though  they 
would  have  been  forgotten  without  them  (Yer.  Slick, 
ii.  7,  47a).  It 
was  only  outside 
Palestine  that 
some  Jews, 
adopting  the 
custom  of  the 
Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  began 
t O’  u s e t o m b - 
stones  with  in- 
scriptions com- 
memorating the 
status  of  the  de- 
ceased. These 
epitaphs  were 
written  in  Greek 
or  Latin  in  the 
first  centuries  of 
the  common  era, 
and  began  with 
the  name  of  the 
deceased  or  with 
the  introductory 
phrase  'EvOaSe 
Ka'irai  (Kelrai)  or 
“Hie  j a c c t ” 

(=  “ Here  lies  ”), 
while  eulogies 
recalling  Bib- 
lical verses  and 
idioms  were 
used  as  final  for- 
mulas, as,  for  in- 
stance, Isa.  Ivii. 

2 or  Ps.  iv.  9. 

The  stones  were 
adorned  with  a 
variety  of  sym- 
bols in  addition 
to  the  epitaphs 
themselves,  the 
most  common 
being  a seven- 
branched  candlestick  (in  allusion  to  Prov.  xx.  27, 
“The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  ”),  a 
fruit  from  which  sprang  an  ear  of  grain  (probably 
an  allusion  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead),  an  oil- 
vessel,  a palm-branch,  or  a curved  horn  rejiresent- 
ing  the  Siiof.vr  which  will  be  blown  by  the  Messiah 
to  announce  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Except 
for  the  presence  of  these  symbols,  the  Jewish  tomb- 
stones of  tlie  first  centuries  of  the  common  eia 
' could  not  be  distinguished  fiom  those  of  tlie  Chris- 
tians. Later  gravestones,  however,  bore,  in  addition 
to  the  Greek  or  Latin  inscription,  the  Hebrew  for- 
mula hv  DlStib  as  does  tlie  tombstone  of  Nar- 


boune  of  688 ; or  else  they  had  a Hebrew  translation 
of  the  Greek  or  Latin  inscription,  as  does  that  of 
Tortosa. 

It  can  not  be  determine<l  with  certainty  when  the 
custom  of  inscribiiig  Hebrew  epitaphs 
Earliest  in  on  tombstones  first  became  general 
Europe.  among  the  Jews  in  Europe.  The 
oldest  example  known  is  a gravestone 
of  Brindisi  dated  832.  It  is  true  that  Jacob 
Mollu  (JIaHaRIL)  asserts  that  in  his  lifetime  a 

gravestone  was 
discovered  in 
the  cemetery  of 
Jlayence  bear- 
ing a Hebrew 
epitaph  which 
was  eleven  hun- 
dred years  old, 
but  as  he  does 
not  state  that 
he  himself  deci- 
phered the  in- 
scription, no 
credence  can  be 
given  to  his  as- 
sertion (“Lik- 
kute  IMaharil,” 
ed.  "Warsaw,  ji. 
86b).  A char- 
acteristic fea- 
ture of  the  ep- 
itaphs of  the 
early  ]\Iiddle 
Ages  was  the 
simplicity  of 
their  style. 
They  usually 
began  with  the 
words  nrn 
nsin  pxn,  or 
riNtn  naven, 

and  closed  with 
one  of  the  usual 
eulogies  (see 
Invoc.\tiox). 

In  the  later 
medieval  jieriod 
epitaphs  became 
more  detailed 
and  bombastic, 
and  in  some  Ger- 
man cemeteries 
various  e m - 
blems  representing  the  profession  of  the  deceased 
were  added  to  tlie  inscriptions.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a tailor  had  a jiair  of  shears  on  his  tomb- 
stone; a musician,  a violin  or  a harp;  a gold- 
smith, a crown  and  two  chains;  a physician,  a 
lion  holding  a sword  ; and  an  apothecary,  a mortar. 
In  some  places  in  Germany  the  tombstones  bore  the 
emblems  of  the  houses  in  which  the  deceased  had 
lived,  thus  showing  figures  of  dragons,  bears,  lions, 
or  stars.  The  tombs  of  kohanim  are  distinguished 
by  two  open  hands  as  placed  during  the  priestly 
benediction,  while  a Levite’s  gravestone  often  bears 
a ewer.  Names,  especially  those  derived  from  plants 


Section  of  the  Old  Chatham  Square  Cemetery,  New  York. 

(From  a photograph.) 
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or  from  animal  life,  are  frequently  represented  picto- 
riallj' ; and  reliefsof  the  whole  human  body  are  found. 

The  form  of  the  tombstone  was  generally  very 
simple ; and  the  material  varied  considerably  in  dilTer- 
eut  countries.  lu  Frankfort-ou-the- 

Inscrip-  Main  gravestones  were  generally  made 
tions.  of  red  sandstone,  rarely  of  white 
sandstone  or  granite.  The  Ashke- 
nazim usually  placed  the  tombstones  U])right,  while 
the  Sephardim  laid  them  horizontally  on  the  graves. 
The  custom  of 
carving  Hebrew 
inscriptions  on 
gravestones  seems 
to  have  developed 
much  later  in  the 
East  than  in  Eu- 
rope, since  there 
is  no  mention  of 
it  in  geonic  liter- 
ature. Although 
Benjamin  of 
Tudela  attributes 
the  dearth  of  very 
ancient  t o m b - 
stones  in  Pales- 
tine to  the  fact 
that  the  Christians 
destroyed  the 
Jewish  graves 
and  used  the 
stones  for  build- 
ing-material, tills  is  a mere  supposition,  and  there 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  use  of  tombstones 
with  Hebrew  inscriptions  became  general  in  Pales- 
tine much  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century.  It 
is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  both  in  the  life- 
time of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  for  several  cen- 
turies afterward  Jewish  graves  were  often  des- 
troyed and  tlie  stones  were  used  for  building 
purposes  in  Christian  and  IMohammedan  countries 
alike.  Thus,  when  the  Jews  were  banished  from 
Forth,  the  gravestones  of  the  community  were 
used  to  erect  walls  around  the  city  ; and  David  ibn 
Abi  Zimra  (sixteenth  century)  relates  that  in  his 
lifetime  the  Egyptian  Mohammedans  used  to  steal 
Jewish  tombstones  and  resell  them  to  Jews  after 
having  obliterated  the  inscriptions.  To  put  an 
end  to  this  traffic,  tlie  local  rabliis  allowed  their 
congregations  to  use  only  newly  quarried  stones  for 
monuments  to  the  dead  (Badbaz,  i.  741,  quoted  by 
Abrahams,  “Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  p.  ' 
78).  Althougli  tombstones  became  customary,  they 
wore  not  obligatory  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yorch  De'ah,  j 
364),  and  every  Jewish  cemetery  contains  some 
graves  without  them.  The  stone  was  seldom  set  up 
before  the  expiration  of  a j'ear  after  the  date  of 
death,  since  the  departed  soul  required  that  lapse  of 
time  before  it  could  be  purified.  Inscriptions  are 
generally  dated  according  to  the  era  of  creation;  and 
the  J’ear  is  preceded  by  tlie  day  of  the  month,  or  the 
Sabbatical  section,  or  both.  In  some  cases  the  nu- 
merical value  of  a Scriptural  phrase  is  used  to  mark 
the  date,  and  there  are  also  instances  in  which  the 
Christian  date  is  given  side  by  side  with  the  year  of 
creation. 


The  following  are  specimens  of  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions found  on  the  tombstones  of  prominent  mtii. 

The  gravestone  of  Elijah  Levita  reads:  ps  nSt 
II  mupn  nsr  ii  “laiy  nnnni  li  pyrn  npo 
N^jniimyDn  ii  n^yi  ii  np^j  -lyx  pn 

imN  Dtffi  II  'in^sx  pnpnn  ii  Tsn  ici'n  nr  wsnn 
.D”nn  nmn  minv  ii  iDioa  n^yoDP*  d'p’ 

“The  stone  crieth  from  the  wall,  and  mourneth  before 

every  passer-by  over 
the  grave — over  our 
rabbi  who  hath  de- 
parted and  ascended 
into  heaven.  Elijah 
is  gone  to  the  Lord 
in  a whirlwind 
[comp.  II  Kings  ii. 
11]— he  who  shed 
light  on  the  darkness 
of  grammar  and 
turned  it  into  light. 

He  ascended  Shehat 
toward  the  end,  in  the 
year  309  [=  1540],  and 
his  soul  is  bound  up  in 
the  bundle  of  life.” 

The  following 
epitaph  is  found 
on  the  tomb.stone 
of  Leon  of  Mo- 
dena: mtDN  yj-iN 

3JN  nr  ivna  ypip 

niiD'D  “iPiD  pjp 

bvoo  upn  ch)V 

-ij-iDj  nn  nrnino  nnx 

“Four  yards  of  ground  in  this  graveyard,  ‘by  purchase 
by  kerchief,’  were  from  eternity  transferred  from  above  to  I 
Judah  Aryeh  of  Modena.  In  these  he  hid  himself  and  disap-  | 
peared.”  | 

Manasseh  ben  Israel’s  tombstone  bears  the  words:  '< 

'onop  ’’n  DTiy  njn  ii  nj  npp  my  pin  no  i6  | 
•npT  nm'  nvj  ii  i-ippa  py  dj  loy  nypi  ii  py  i 

.pxn  "o'p  i 

“ The  rabbi  did  not  die ; his  light  is  not  yet  extinguished  ; 

he  liveth  stiil  in  the  heights  of  the  Terrible. 
Examples  of  By  his  pen  and  the  sweetness  of  his  speech  his 
Inscription,  remembrance  will  be  eternal  like  the  days  of 
the  earth.” 

On  the  tombstone  of  Joseph  Dclmedigo  is  found 
the  following  inscription  : IPQDI  nj’pl  'PP  IXP* 

-ic>  'p  II  .myi^p  D''Tnoi  n'iNP]  m^'PNP 
II  njipni  ■'opni^  mtiy  njnop 

I ipy  bp  nrp  Nvojn  njipnn  nmon  nopnn  mpxj 
ipipp  D'nb  nn  ip’x  nnam  npjj  nonpi  no’  ii  nrai 
I nj’pp'n  ’ajp  nnn  nmn  pnp  inopn  ii  mn: 
b PPJ  b '■in]  ■'ix  nsDi  mniD  ii  nnoo]  nnjj  x'n 
5)0]'  HT  Nin  'p  II  npy  m'nn  pp  ncx  bnp’'  pxJ 
nnn  pnpD  npy  bp  phn  lynt^  nBtN  np  n'pron 
nnpno  pp^b  npn  b dod  obj  n^]  1 1 npp>  D’ybi 
nnppj  nopnn  nibu  nso  ii  npn  D'ncD  nibj 
D'nsD  n]p>y^  ii  nip'y]  noiypp  nnpnp  ii  npniD  onp 
ah  npj  np]]p  n'n  niopn  yppt  bpi  npoi  noj  npnn 
■npv]  PiDX  bn  ijnn  pp  npn  n'ln 

“Take  up  weeping,  wailing,  and  lamenting,  howl  in  mourn- 
ing and  desolation,  suffer  bitterness  like  wormwood,  for  a chief 


Cemetery  of  the  White  Jews  of  Cochin. 

(From  a photograph.) 
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and  a great  man  is  fallen  in  the  camp,  one  who  was  the  crown 
of  the  inherited  [sciences,  i.c.,  Jewish  learning]  and  astronomy. 
Wisdom  was  lost  [with  him]  and  understanding  disappeared. 
Is  there  one  like  him  in  clime  or  country— west,  east,  south, 
j north— to  whom  the  spirit  of  God  hath  been  given  ? His  wisdom 
singeth  in  the  streets,  while  his  soul,  under  the  wings  of  the 
Shekinah,  is  hidden  and  preserved.  Hasten,  break  out  in  lamen- 
tations and  bowlings  over  the  man,  the  pride  of  Israel  who  hath 
passed  away  [the  phrase  ni’ijn  j’h  is  merely  a rhetorical  figure 
1 in  imitation  of  Gen.  XV.  IT],  For  he  is  the  Joseph  who  sold  corn 
1 [i.c.,  propagated  learning;  comp.  Gen.  xlii.  ti],  whose  reputa- 
tion spread  everywhere,  who  tore  up  mountains  and  broke 
rocks.  Nothing  was  hidden  from  him.  In  a tongue  that  speak- 
: eth  proud  things  he  composed  works.  In  the  ‘Noblot  Hok- 
' mall  ’ he  creditably  speaketh  of  astronomy  and  ‘ ‘ibbur.’  To 
I compose  many  works  was  his  intention  and  desire.  In  all  the 
I seven  sciences  he  was  very  eilleient.  He  omitted  nothing, 
small  or  great;  he  collected  and  thesaurized  everything.” 


Some  prominent  men  composed  for  themselves  the 
epitaphs  wliich  theywished  to  be  put  ontlieir  tomb- 
stones, such  as  the  one  found  on  tlie  gravestone 
of  Jonathan  Eybcschlitz,  which  reads  as  follows; 

"ID]}  nc’N  II  nimijn  h]!  niinn  mij;  ini' 
Bt'ND  WNnoi  “iDj;  atri  il  nmis  n'ni 

n^sn  II  nnv'j  naiB'na  lO'Kt  nj  ii 

^2)  fi'iDN’  II  iTinnn  nva  nm 

nwsj  'D  msT  li  nmj  n’nn 

"nn  “iud  xDC'is  idid  ii  nns 

■ nmn 

“ Every  passer-by  should  see  what  is  engraved  on  these  tables. 


The  Cemetery  at  Tunis. 

(From  a photograph  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Maurice  Fishberg,  New  York.) 


The  tombstone  of  Moses  Hagiz  bears  the  epitaph; 

11  iri'a  ppo  pn  tf'DK  Tinn  ii  niNJ  xnp  hjd  laiy 
inni^^Di  mviivjs  tind  mr  mna 

11  miNsm  in'u  mnn  Dvn  nriD  nmx  'nj 
i:v^N  inp  riu  irxi  rjun  moT  [read:  I'xl 
[?  injicn]  injiDn  ^isn  “iiy  ’3  ym  py  npa  pi  i? 
D'3'  3^  D3n  '3  Tiyt  p-inX  DVinm»303  H33 

inimp3  131 

“ Passer-by,  turn  toward  me,  read  something  beseeming ; 
Underneath  me  a man  prepared  his  dwelling-place.  Yesterday 
the  light  of  his  face  shone  majestically,  showing  his  greatness 
and  sovereignty  ; to-day  clods  of  earth  encompass  the  beauty  of 
his  iMidy  and  its  brilliancy.  It  hath  neither  bodily  form  nor 
substance ; we  can  compare  naught  unto  it.  It  behooveth  thee 
only  to  keep  thine  eyes  open ; know  that,  like  him,  as  a still- 
born child  thou  wilt  fall  in  its  [death’s]  trap.  Beware  of  the  last 
day,  for  the  wise  man  foreseeth  the  end  from  the  beginning.” 

XII.— 13 


The  man  who  stood  as  a model,  who  flourished  like  a lily,  re- 
turned to  dust,  and  his  visage  became  marred  more  than  any 
man’s.  Pray,  take  it  to  heart  to  repent  sincerely  and  to  offer 
for  him  many  prayers  to  the  Lord  of  spirits  that  He  should 
gather  to  Him  his  soul,  and  not  cast  it  away.  The  merit  of  your 
deeds  will  be  a protection,  for  all  the  souls  of  Israel  are  one. 
Learn  to  despise  honors  and  to  flee  from  greatness.” 

See,  also,  tbe  articles  Burial,  Cemetery,  and 
Paleography. 

Btbi.toorapry  : Perles,  Die  Lelclienfeierlichlceiten  cles  Nach- 
liilili!.clicii  Jvdeiitiiums,  in  Mnnatsschrift,  1860;  Geiger, 
Zeitschrift  f ur  die  Get^cli.  dcr  Juden  in  Deutschland,  iii. 
211  et  seq.:  Bender,  Beliefs,  Rites,  arid  Customs  of  the  Jews 
Connected  with  Death,  Bu7-ial,  and  Moiirning,  in  J.  Q.  R. 
1894,  189.5;  S.  Rapoport,  Oal  'Ed,  Introduction;  Horowitz, 
Dischrifte^i  des  Alten  Friediiofs,  Introduction,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1901 ; Schuchostov,  Mazzehat  Kodesh,  Introduc- 
tion, Lemberg,  1863-69. 

J.  I.  Br. 

The  shape  of  Jewish  tombstones  varies,  as  a rule, 
according  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  found, 


Tombstones 

Tophet 
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though  occasionally  the  Jews  carry  with  them  to 
other  countries  the  practise  of  their  native  land.  No 
very  careful  examination  of  the  development  of 
Jewish  tombstones  has  hitherto  been  made ; but  it 
aiipears  probable  that  in  the  earlier  instances  the 
grave  of  an  important  personage  was  covered  by  a 
stone  in  the  shape  of  a sarcophagus,  at  the  end  of 
which  a description  of  the  person  interred  beneath  it 
was  incised.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  collec- 
tion of  tombstones  in  the  old  Sarajevo  cemetery 
(see  Jew'.  Encyc.  xi.  60)  and  in  the 
Sar-  tomb  of  Isaac  ben  Sheshet  {ib.  vi. 

cophagus  632).  A further  development  of 
Model,  this  method  is  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Joseph  Delmcdigo  at  Prague 
{ib.  iv.  509),  with  which 
may  be  compared  the 
tombs  of  Judah  Low 
beu  Bezaleel  {ib.  vii.  354) 
and  Mordecai  Meisel  {ib. 
viii.  442).  All  these  have 
ornamental  and  decorated 
panels  of  stone,  corre- 
sponding, as  it  w'ere,  to 
tlie  head  and  foot  of  an 
old-fashioned  bedstead. 

From  this  type  the  shape 
of  tombstones  appears  to 
have  developed  in  two  dif- 
ferent directions,  adopteil 
by  the  Sephardim  and 
Ashkenazim  respectively. 

The  Sephardim,  who,  at 
Amsterdam,  for  example 
{ib.  i.  544,  iii.  435),  used 
the  sarcophagus  form 
without  end-pieces,  grad- 
ually lowered  the  .sarcoph- 
agus till  it  was  almost 
level  with  the  ground,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  Beth 
Holim  burial-ground  at 
London  {ib.  viii.  158)  ; the 
top  was  rounded,  and  on 
this  the  inscription  w'as 
engraved.  In  Amsterdam 
this  rounding  was  found 
inconvenient  for  the 
somewhat  elaborate  coats 
of  arms  carved  upon  tomb- 
stones, and  the  top  was  made  perfectly  flat,  and 
practically  rested  on  the  ground,  so  that  as  the  grave- 
yard became  filled  up  it  was  almost  entirely  paved 
with  tombstones,  as  at  Altona  {ib.  i.  475)  and  at 
Tunis.  In  Cochin  occur  sarcophagus  tombstones  on 
which  the  inscriptions  still  retain  their  original  posi- 
tion at  the  end  (see  illustration  on  p.  192).  In  Italy 
tlie  sarcophagus  form  ai)pears  to  have  been  retained 
only  as  regards  the  lid,  which  formed  the  whole  of 
the  tombstone  {ib.  x.  61). 

With  the  Ashkenazim,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foot- 
]nece,  jiossibly  for  economy’s  sake,  was  detached 
from  the  sarcophagus,  and  the  inscription  was  in- 
cised upon  it,  apparently  on  tlie  outside  of  the 
grave,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Brody  cemetery  {ib.  iii. 
640),  wliere  obviously  the  inscriptions  which  abut 


on  the  path  must  be  at  the  ends  of  the  graves,  since 
the  latter  would  otherwise  be  under  the  path.  After- 
ward the  inscription  w'as  cut  on  the  interior  of  the 
upright  stone,  i.e.,  the  portion  facing  the  tomb 
itself. 

The  earliest  form  seems  to  have  been  a plain, 
square,  somewiiat  thick  stone,  as  at  IMayence,  with 
which  may  be  compared  the  Seville  tombstone  illus- 
trated in  Jew.  Encyc.  xi.  208.  This  square  form  is 
found  also  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Worms  (see  page 
562).  At  Erlangen  each  grave  was  marked  by  a 
perfectly  square  block  of  stone,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
article  Buri.ve  {ib.  iii.  434).  The  first  attempt  at 
ornament  seems  to  have  been  to  make  the  top  of  the 
stone  come  to  a point,  as  is  seen  in  many  of  the 
tombstones  in  the  old 
Prague  cemetery  {ib.  x. 
165).  The  headstone  was 
shaped  at  the  top,  and  the 
inscription  was  inserted 
over  the  head  of  the  corpse 
and  facing  the  grave  itself. 

A further  process  was 
to  make  a kind  of  margin 
for  the  inscription,  which 
took  various  forms  accord- 
ing to  the  outline  of  the 
stone  itself  (see  illustra- 
tion on  p.  187).  Excel- 
lent examples  of  all  these 
t3'pes  can  be  seen  in  the 
illustration  of  the  Eudin- 
gen  cemetery  {ib.  iii.  639). 

In  the  later  forms  of  the 
sarcophagus  tombs  of 
Prague  these  borders  and  | 
outlines  became  very  elab-  ; 
orate,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  tombstone  of  Judah 
Low(f6.  vii.  354).  Florence 
uses  round  pillars  instead 
of  the  sarcophagus  model. 

In  western  Europe  and 
America,  .lewish  tomb- 
stones have  become  exact- 
ly similar  to  those  of  the 
surrounding  population. 
Thus,  in  the  United  States 
the  stone  put  over  Moses 
Seixas  is  a plain  square 
slab  of  the  old-fashioned  tj’pe  {ib.  xi.  161);  that 
over  Judah  Touro  is  a short  obelisk  {ib.  ix.  295), 
while  the  monument  over  the  grave 
Modern  of  Uriah  Levy  is  in  its  way  quite  a 
Forms.  work  of  art,  and  has  distinct  reference 
to  his  naval  career  {ib.  viii.  65).  In 
the  richer  Jewish  families  the  gravestone  has  al- 
ready been  replaced  by  a family  vault  of  a some- 
what elaborate  character.  Reference  to  the  follow- 
ing illustrations  in  The  Jewish  Encycloi’EDI.^ 
(volume  and  page  are  given)  will  show  the  variety 
in  the  shape  of  tombstones. 

Altona I'f'® 

Amsterdam ■'jh 

Brody iii.  aw 

Delmedigo,  Joseph iv.  509 


Vault  of  Friedlander  Family  at  Saint  Petersburg,  Russia. 

(From  a photograph.) 
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Tophet 


I Dessau 

1 Endlngen 

j Fraukfort-on-the-Main ... 

Gans,  David 

Isaac  ben  Sbeshet 

Judah  Low  ben  Bezaleel, 

Levy,  Uriah  Phillips 

London 

( Mayence 

] Meisel,  Mordecai 

I Mendelssohn,  Moses 

! New  York 

Newport 


iv.535 

iii.  639 

iii.  638 

V.  566 

Vi.  632 

vii.  354 

viii.  65 

viii.  158 

viii.  386,  .387 

viii.  442 

viii.  484 

.i.  511;  iii.  641;  ix.  284,  288 
i.  510,  ix.  295 


xix.  6,  11,  12,  13,  14)  and  once  in  H Kings  (xxiii. 
10)  to  designate  a place  in  one  of  the  valleys  just 
outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  is  much  in  dispute.  W.  Eobertson  Smith 
(“Eel.  of  Sem.”  p.  227,  note)  connects  it  with  an 
Aramaic  loan-word  which  means  “fireplaces.”  The 
formation  of  the  word  is  similar  to  that  of  “ Molech  ” 
and  “ Ashtoreth.  ” The  passage  in  Kings  locates  the 
place  in  the  vaUey  of  the  son  of  Hinnom.  Now 
there  are  three  valleys  in  Jerusalem  which  converge 


Vaults  of  Arnheim  and  Zorkowski  Families,  Salem  Fields  Cemetery,  New  York. 

(From  a photograph.) 


NikoLsburg 

Pisa 

Prague 

Saint  Petersburg 

Sarajevo 

Selxas,  Gershoin  Mendez 

Selxas.  Moses 

Seville 

Tunis 

Vienna 

Wertheimer.  Samson 

Wonns 

Bibliography  : Admirable  examples  of  old  tombstones  are 
given  In  H.  de  Castro,  Keur  van  Chrafsteenen,  Leyden,  1883, 
and  in  L.  Jerabek,  Dcr  Alte  Prager  Juden-Frie.dhof,  1903. 

J. 

TOPAZ.  See  Gems. 

TOPEKA.  See  Kansas. 

TOPHET  (non;  nnsn.  Isa.  xxx.  33);  Old  Tes- 
tament term  used  chiefly  by  Jeremiah  (vii.  31,  32; 


. . . ix.  306 
...  X.  61 
. . . X.  165 
X.  643,  645 
. . . xi.  60 
. . . xi.  160 
...  xi.  161 
...  xi.  208 
. . . xii.  276 
. . . xii.  438 
, . . xii.  504 
...  xii. 562 


just  below  the  pool  of  Siloam;  Kidron  from  the 
east  side  of  the  city;  Wady  al-Eababi  from  the 
southwest;  and  the  Tyropoeon  extending  from  the 
Jaffa  gate  to  Siloam.  There  is  no  consensus  of  opin- 
ion as  to  which  of  these  valleys  represents  the  an- 
cient Tophet.  There  is,  however,  agreement  that 
the  convergence  of  the  three  valleys  marks  a part  of 
Tophet.  It  is  also  very  generally  agreed  that  To- 
phet did  not  extend  up  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  on 
the  east  side  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  be  connected, 
then,  either  with  the  Tyropoeon  depression  or,  pref- 
erably, with  the  great  valley  marking  the  southwest 
border  of  the  city. 

Tophet  as  described  especially  in  Jer.  vii.  31,  32 
was  dedicated  to  the  horrible  rites  of  human  sacri- 
fice, of  the  immolation  of  children  to  Baal  and  other 
abominable  idols.  Josiah  takes  especial  pains  (II 
Kings  xxiii.  10)  to  defile  this  despicable  spot  and 


Torah 
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thus  to  put  a stop  to  tlie  atrocious  sacrifices  of  Im- 
mati  life  wliich  had  been  made  by  at  least  two  kings 
of  Judah.  Jeremiah’s  references  to  Tophet  charac- 
terize it  and  at  the  same  time  specify  that  the  pun- 
ishment which  threatens  rebellious  Judah  shall  so 
revolutionize  and  reverse  current  wrongs  as  to  fill 
this  valley  with  the  corpses  of  those  who  shall  be 
slain  in  the  impending  calamities.  Tophet  shall 
henceforth  be  called  “the  valley  of  slaughter”  (Jer. 

vii.  32).  After  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  in  586 
B.C.,  and  down  to  New  Testament  times,  incidental 
references  to  Tophet  or  Gehenna  (Qjn  p X'J)  indi- 
cate that  it  was  a kind  of  perpetually  burning 
rubbish-heap,  where  the  refuse  of  Jerusalem  was 
consumed. 

E.  G.  II.  I.  M.  P. 

TORAH  (Hebrew,  min;  Aramaic, 

Greek,  N6/xng):  Name  applied  to  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  Genesis,  E.xodus,  Leviticus,  Nu.mbeks, 
and  Deutehonomy.  The  contents  of  the  Torah 
as  a whole  are  discussed,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  Biblical  criticism,  under  Pent.vteucii,  where 
a table  gives  the  various  sources;  while  its  impor- 
tance as  a center  of  crystallization  for  the  Hebrew 
canon  is  treated  under  Bible  C.\non.  The  present 
article,  therefore,  is  limited  to  the  history  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  post-Biblical  Judaism. 

The  Torah  receives  its  title  from  its  contents,  the 
name  itself  connoting  “ doctrine.”  The  Hellenistic 
Jews,  however,  translated  it  by  v6/j.o^  “law  ” {e.g., 
LXX.,  prologue  to  Ecclus.  [SirachJ,  Philo,  Jose- 
phus, and  the  New  Testament),  whence  came  the 
term  “law  book”;  this  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  Jewish  religion  is  purely  no- 
mistic,  so  that  it  is  still  frequently  designated  as  the 
religion  of  law.  In  reality,  however,  the  Torah 
contains  teachings  as  well  as  laws,  even  the  latter 
being  given  in  ethical  form  and  contained  in  his- 
torical narratives  of  an  ethical  character. 

In  the  books  of  the  Bibie  the  following  names  of 
the  Pentateuch  occur;  niH'  miD  *1DD  in  II  Chron. 

xvii.  9,  Nell.  ix.  3,  and,  with  the  added 

Name.  epithet  nt?D  II  Chron.  xxxiv.  14; 

while  run'  min  alone,  without  nso, 
is  found  in  II  Kings  x.  31,  I Chron.  xxii.  11,  and  II 
Chron.  xii.  1,  xxxi.  3,  4,  and  xxxv.  26.  Sometimes 
D'n^N,  or  a word  of  similar  meaning,  is  added,  as 
D'n^N  mm  nSD,  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  Neh.  viii.  18  (with- 
out nSD.  X.  29).  Another  designation  is  TDD 
ntl^O  mm,  Josh.  viii.  31,  xxiii.  6;  II  Kings  xiv.  6; 
Neh.  viii.  1;  or  ntl'D  mm,  I Kings  ii.  3;  II  Kings 
xxiii.  25;  Mai.  iii.  22  (A.  V.  iv.  4),  with  the  addi- 
tion of  'najl;  Ezra  iii.  2 (with  the  addition  of 
D’niixn  vii.  6;  n^tO  nSD,  II  Chron.  xxv.  4 

(preceded  by  mm3),  xxxv.  12.  The  oldest  name 
doubtless  is  mmn  nDD  (Dent.  i.  5;  xxxi.  9,  11,  24; 
xxxii.  46;  Neh.  viii.  2),  sometimes  shortened  to 
mmn  (Oeut.  i.  5;  xxxi.  9,  11,  24;  xxxii.  46;  Neh. 

viii.  2),  or  to  nQDH  (Neh.  viii.  5),  or  to  mm  (Dent, 
xxxiii.  4).  The  last  two  names  occur  with  great 
frequency  in  Jewish  tradition,  where  the  Torah 
becomes  a living  creature.  The  expression  “the 
five  books,”  which  is  the  origin  of  the  term  “Penta- 
teuch,” occurs  only  in  Jewish  tradition,  which  has 
also  been  the  source  for  “Genesis,”  etc.,  as  the 


names  of  Ihe  books  of  the  Pentateuch  (see  Blau, 
“Zur  Einleitung  in  die  Heilige  Schrift,”  pp.  40-43). 

According  to  all  critics,  regardless  of  the  schools 
to  which  they  belong,  the  Torah  forms  a single 
work,  which  is  represented,  even  at  the  present  day, 
by  the  synagogal  Scroll  of  the  Law  ; nor  does 
history  know  of  any  other  Torah  scroll.  The  five- 
fold division  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
duinary  due  to  purely  external  causes,  and  not 
Division  of  to  a diversity  of  content;  for  in  volume 
the  Torah,  the  Torah  forms  more  than  a fourth 
of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and 
contains,  in  round  numbers,  300,000  letters  of  the 
1,100,000  in  the  entire  Bible.  A work  of  such  com- 
pass far  exceeded  the  normal  size  of  an  individual 
scroll  among  the  Jews;  and  the  Torah  accordingly 
became  a Pentateuch,  thus  being  analogous  to  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  originallj^  formed  a single 
epic,  but  which  were  later  split  into  twenty-four 
parts  each.  Like  them,  moreover,  the  Pentateuch 
was  divided  according  to  the  sense  and  with  an  ad- 
mirable knowledge  of  the  subject  (Blau,  “Althe- 
braisches  Buchwesen,”  pp.  47-49),  while  subdivi- 
sions were  also  made  into  the  so-called  open  and 
closed  “ parashiy3mt,”  whose  exact  interrelation  is 
not  yet  clear.  There  are  in  all  669 
Division  sections,  290  open  and  379  closed. 

into  Another  class  of  parashiyjmt  divides 
Sections,  the  weekly  lessons,  now  called  “sid- 
rot,”  into  seven  parts.  The  Torah 
also  falls,  on  the  basis  of  the  lessons  for  the  Sab- 
bath, into  54  sidrot  according  to  the  annual  cycle, 
and  into  155  according  to  the  triennial  cycle.  The 
former  division,  which  is  now  used  almost  univer- 
sally, is  the  Babylonian ; and  the  latter,  which  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  some  Reform  congre- 
gations, is  the  Palestinian.  The  latter  class  of  sidrot, 
however,  has  no  external  marks  of  division  in  the 
scrolls  of  the  synagogue;  while  the  divisions  in  the 
former,  like  the  parashlyyot,  are  indicated  bj"  blank 
spaces  of  varying  length  (see  Sidra).  This  proba- 
bly implies  a greater  antiquity'  for  the  sections 
wliich  are  thus  designated,  although  the  divisions 
into  5,845  verses,  which  seem  to  be  still  older,  have 
no  outward  marks.  The  system  of  chapters  was  in- 
troduced into  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
hence  into  the  Torah,  from  the  Vulgate.  This  mode 
of  division  is  not  known  to  the  Masorah,  though 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  final  Masoretic  notes, 
for  individual  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is 
given  in  modern  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
simply  on  the  basis  of  the  stereotyped  editions  of 
the  English  Bible  Society,  which  followed  earlier 
examples. 

The  external  form  of  the  Torah  is  discussed  in 
such  articles  as  Manuscripts,  Scroll  op  the  Law, 
and  Mantle  op  the  Law;  but  so  numerous  are 
the  assertions  of  tradition  concerning  its  contents 
and  its  value  that  the  repetition  of  even  a very 
small  part  of  them  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  article.  Every  page  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash 
is  filled  with  citations  from  the  Pentateuch  and  with 
the  most  fulsome  praise  of  it,  united  with  super- 
human love  and  divine  respect  therefor.  In  the  five 
volumes  of  Bacher’s  work  on  the  Haggadah,  the 
Torah  and  its  study  form  a special  rubric  in  the 
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i account  of  eacli  “sofer,”  or  scliolar  of  the  Law.  In 
all  probability  there  never  was  another  people,  ex- 
cept possibly  the  Brahmans,  that  sur- 
Jewish  rounded  its  holy  writings  with  such 
Tradition  respect,  transmitted  them  through  the 
and  centuries  with  sucli  self-sacrifice,  and 
the  Torah,  preserved  them  with  so  little  change 
' for  more  than  2,000  years.  The  very 

, letters  of  the  Torah  were  believed  to  have  come  from 

1 God  Himself  (B.  B.  15a),  and  were  counted  carefully, 

the  word  “soferim  ” denoting,  according  to  the  Tal- 
; mud  (Kid.  30a),  “the  counters  of  the  letters.”  A 
special  class  of  scholars  devoted  all  their  lives  to  the 
careful  preservation  of  the  text  (“Masorah”),  the 
only  analogy  in  the  literature  of  the  world  being 
I found  in  India,  where  the  Vedas  Avere  accurately 
I preserved  by  similar  means. 

The  Torah  is  older  than  the  world,  for  it  existed 
either  947  generations  (Zeb.  116a,  and  parallels)  or 
I 2,000  years  (Gen.  R.  viii.,  and  parallels;  Weber, 
“Judische  Theologie,”  p.  15)  before  the  Creation. 
Tlie  original  Pentateuch,  therefore,  like  everything 
celestial,  consisted  of  fire,  being  written  in  black  let- 
ters of  flame  upon  a white  ground  of  fire  (Yer.  Shek. 
49a.  and  parallels;  Blau,  “ Althebraisches  Buchwe- 
seu,”  p.  1.56).  God  held  counsel  with  it  at  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  since  it  Avas  wisdom  itself  (Tan., 
Bereshit,  passim),  and  it  Avas  God’s  first  revelation, 
in  Avhich  He  Himself  took  part.  It  was  given  in 
completeness  for  all  time  and  forall  mankind,  so  that 
no  further  revelation  can  be  expected.  It  Avas  given 
in  the  languages  of  all  peoples;  for  the  voice  of  the 
divine  revelation  Avas  seventyfold  (Weber,  l.c.  pp. 
16-20 ; Blau,  “ Zur  Einleitung  in  die  Heilige  Schrift,” 
pp.  84-100).  It  shines  forever,  and  Avas  transcribed 
by  the  scribes  of  the  seventy  peoples  (Bacher,  “ Ag. 
Tan.”  ii.  203,  416),  Avhile  everything  found  in  the 
Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  Avas  already  con- 
tained in  the  Torah  (Ta‘an.  9a),  so 
Preexist-  that,  if  the  Israelites  had  not  sinned, 
ence  of  only  the  five  books  of  Moses  Avould 
the  Torah,  have  been  given  them  (Ned.  22b). 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Prophets  and 
the  Hagiographa  Avill  be  abrogated ; but  the  Torah 
Avill  remain  forever  (Yer.  Meg.  70d).  Every  letter 
of  it  is  a living  creature.  When  Solomon  took  many 
wives,  Deuteronomy  threw  himself  before  God  and 
complained  that  Solomon  Avished  to  remove  from  the 
Pentateuch  the  yod  of  the  word  nHI'  (Dent.  xvil.  17), 
Avith  Avhicli  the  prohibition  of  polygamy  was 
spoken ; and  God  replied : “ Solomon  and  a thousand 
like  him  shall  perish,  but  not  one  letter  of  the  Tomh 
shall  be  destroyed”  (Lev.  R.  xix. ; Yer.  Sanh.  20o; 
Cant.  R.  5,  11;  comp.  Bacher,  l.c.  ii.  123,  note  5). 
The  single  letters  Avere  hypostatized,  and  Avere  act- 
ive even  at  the  creation  of  the  Avorld  (Bacher,  l.c.  i. 
347),  an  idea  Avhich  is  probably  derived  from  Gnos- 
tic speculation.  ThcAvhole  Avorld  is  said  to  be  only 
sVffTT  ll'c  Torah  (‘Er.  21a). 

Israel  received  this  treasure  only  through  suffer- 
ing (Ber.  5a,  and  ])arallels),  for  the  book  and  the 
sword  came  together  from  heaven,  and  Israel  Avas 
obliged  to  choose  between  them  (Sifre,  Dent.  40, 
end;  Bacher,  l.c.  ii.  402,  note  5);  and  Avhosoever  de- 
nies the  heavenly  origin  of  the  Torah  Avill  lose  the 
future  life  (Sanh.  x.  1).  This  high  esteem  finds  its 


expression  in  the  rule  that  a copy  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  unlimited  in  value,  and  in  the  ordinance  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a city  might  oblige  one  another  to 
procure  scrolls  of  the  LaAv  (Tosef.,  B.  SI.  iii.  24, 
xi.  23).  The  pious  bequeathed  a copy  of  the  Torah 
to  the  synagogue  (ib.  B.  K.  ii.  3);  and  it  Avas  the 
duty  of  each  one  to  make  one  for  himself,  while 
the  honor  paid  the  Bible  greatly  infiuenced  the 
distribution  of  copies  and  led  to  the  foundation 
of  libraries  (Blau,  “Althebraisches  Buchweseu,” 
pp.  84-97). 

The  highest  ideal  of  young  and  old  and  of  small 
and  great  Avas  the  study  of  the  LaAv,  thus  forming 
a basis  for  that  indomitable  eagerness  of  the  JeAvish 
peojile  for  education  and  that  unquenchable  thirst 
for  knowledge  Avhich  still  characterize  them.  “As 
the  child  must  satisfy  its  hunger  day  by  da}’,  so 
must  the  groAvn  man  busy  himself  Avith  the  Torah 
each  hour”  (Yer.  Ber.  ch.  ix.).  The  mishnah  (Pe’ah 
i.)  incorporated  in  the  daily  prayer  declares  that  the 
study  of  the  LaAV  transcends  all  things,  being  greater 
than  the  rescue  of  human  life,  than  the  building  of 
the  Temple,  and  than  the  honor  of  father  and  mother 
(Meg.  16b).  It  is  of  more  value  than  the  offering  of 
daily  sacrifice  (‘Er.  63b);  a single  day  devoted  to 
the  Torah  outAveighs  1,000  sacrifices  (Shab.  30a; 
comp.  Men.  100a) ; Avhile  the  fable  of  the  Fish  and 
the  Fox,  in  which  the  latter  seeks  to  entice  the 
former  to  dry  land,  declares  Israel  can  live  only  in 
the  Law  as  fish  can  live  only  in  the  ocean.  M'ho- 
ever  separates  himself  from  the  Torah  dies  forth- 
with (‘Ab.  Zarah  3b);  for  fire  con- 

Study  of  sumes  him,  and  he  falls  into  hell  (B. 
the  Torah.  B.  79a);  Avhile  God  Aveeps  over  one 
Avho  might  have  occupied  himself  Avith 
it  but  neglected  to  do  so  (Hag.  5b).  The  study 
must  be  unselfish:  “One  should  study  the  Torah 
Avith  self-denial,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  one’s  life; 
and  in  the  very  hour  before  death  one  should  devote 
himself  to  this  duty  ” (Sotali  21b ; Ber,  63b;  Shab. 
83b).  “ Whoever  uses  the  crown  of  the  Torah  shall 

be  destroyed”  (Ned.  62a).  All,  even  the  lepers  and 
the  unclean,  were  required  to  study  the  Law  (Ber. 
22a),  Avhile  it  Avas  the  duty  of  every  one  to  read  the 
entire  Aveekly  lesson  tAvice  (Ber,  8a);  and  the  oldest 
benediction  Avas  the  one  spoken  over  the  Torah  {ib. 
lib).  Prophylactic  poAver  also  is  ascribed  to  it:  it 
gives  protection  against  suffering  (ib.  5a),  against 
sickness  (‘Er.  54b),  and  against  oppression  in  the 
Messianic  time  (Sanh.  98b);  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  “the  Torah  protects  all  the  Avorld  ” (Sanh.  99b; 
comp.  Ber.  31a).  The  folloAving  sayings  may  be 
cited  as  particularly  instructive  in  this  respect:  “A 
Gentile  Avho  studies  the  Torah  is  as  great  as  the 
high  priest”  (B,  K.  38a).  “The  practise  of  all  the 
laAvs  of  the  Pentateuch  is  AV’orth  less  than  the  study 
of  the  scriptures  of  it”  (Yer.  Pe’ah  i.),  a conclusive 
refutation  of  the  current  vicAv  of  the  No.aiism  of  the 
JeAvish  faith.  After  these  citations  it  becomes 
readily  intelligible  that,  according  to  the  Talmudic 
vieAV,  “God  Himself  sits  and  studies  the  Torah” 
(‘Ab.  Zarah  3b). 

The  spirit  of  criticism  naturally  developed  from 
this  devotion  to  the  Pentateuch,  in  spite  of  faith  and 
reverence.  The  very  existence  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  LaAV  Avas  of  heavenly  origin,  and  that  Avhosoever 
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denied  this  dogma  liad  no  share  in  the  life  to  come 
(Sanh.  X.),  shows  that  there  was  a school  which 
assumed  a critical  attitude  toward  the 
Criticism  of  Torah.  There  is  much  evidence  in 
the  Torah  proof  of  this;  but  here  onl}' the  history 
Among  of  criticism  within  the  orthodox  syn- 
Jews.  agogue  will  be  discussed.  It  was  a 
moot  point  whether  the  Law  was 
given  all  at  once  or  in  smaller  rolls  at  different 
times  (Git.  60a) ; and  the  further  question  was  dis- 
cussed, whetlier  INIosesor  Joshua  wrote  the  last  eight 
verses  of  the  Pentateuch  (B.  B.  14b-loa).  It  was 
definitely  affirmed,  on  the  other  hand  {ih.),  that 
Moses  composed  the  sections  concerning  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.-xxiv.),  thus  closing  all  discussions  on 
that  score.  Many  tacit  doubts  are  scattered  througli 
the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  in  addition  to  tho.se  which 
Einstein  has  collected.  In  thepost-Talmudic  period, 
in  like  manner,  there  was  no  lack  of  critics,  some  of 
them  recognized  as  such  again  onl}'  in  recent  times, 
although  Abraham  ihn  Ezra,  who  was  joined  by 
Spinoza,  has  long  been  recognized  as  belonging  to 
this  class. 

The  composition  of  the  Torah  should  be  discussed 
on  the  basis  of  the  old  Semitic  concepts,  which 
planned  a work  of  literature  practi- 
Composi-  cally  rather  tlian  systematically.  Kep- 
tion.  ctitions,  therefore,  should  not  be 
eliminated,  since  things  which  are 
good  and  noble  may  and  should  be  brought  to  re- 
membrance many  tiTues.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  effective  emphasis,  moreover,  a change  of  context 
may  develop  a new  and  independent  apiilication  of 
a given  doctrine,  especially  if  it  be  repeated  in  other 
words.  Thus  tradition  (The  Thirty-two  Rules  of  Eli- 
ezer  b.  Jose  ha-Gelili)  took  “ the  repeated  doctrine  ” 
as  its  rule  of  interpretation,  and  left  large  numbers 
of  repetitions  (parallel  passages)  in  its  collections  of 
oral  teachings.  The  framework  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  historical  narrative  bound  together  by  the  thread 
of  chronology.  There  is  no  rigid  adherence  to  the 
latter  principle,  however;  and  the  Talmud  itself 
according!}'  i)ostulatcs  the  rule ; “ There  is  no  earlier 
and  no  later  in  the  Torah  ” (Pes.  6b  ct  passim).  From 
a JIasoretic  point  of  view,  the  Mosaic  code  contains 
the  history  of  a period  of  about  2,300  years.  As  has 
already  been  noted  in  regard  to  the  names  of  the 
individual  books,  the  Talmud  and  the  Masorah 
divided  the  Torah  into  smaller  units  according  to  its 
contents,  so  that  Genesis  includes  the  story  of  Crea- 
tion and  of  the  Patriarchs,  Exodus  the  account  of 
the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  revelation,  and 
so  on. 

The  style  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  keeping  with  its 
content,  differs  widely  from  the  diction  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms.  It  is  less  lofty,  although 
it  is  not  lacking  in  dramatic  force,  and  it  is  concrete 
rather  than  abstract.  Most  of  the  laws  are  formu- 
lated in  the  .second  person  as  a direct  address,  the 
Decalogue  being  the  best  example.  In  certain 
cases,  however,  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires 
the  third  person;  but  the  Torah  reverts  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  second  as  being  the  more  effective 
form  of  address  (comp.,  for  example.  Dent.  xix. 
11-21).  In  the  Pentateuch,  temporal  depiction  is 
the  usual  method.  The  process  of  creation,  rather 


than  the  universe  as  a whole,  is  described ; and  the 
account  brings  the  world  visibly  into  being  in  six 
main  parts.  In  the  creation  of  man,  of  plants,  and 
of  paradise  God  is  seen  at  work,  and  the  same  proc- 
ess of  coming  into  being  may  be  traced  in  the  ark 
of  Noah  and  similar  descriptions.  A 
Style.  remarkable  example  of  word-painting 
is  the  account  of  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  high-priesthood  (Lev. 
viii.).  Here  the  reader  watches  while  JVIoses  washes 
the  candidates,  dresses  them,  etc.  (“  Magyar-Zsido 
Szeinle,”  ix.  565  et  seq.).  Naive  simplicity  is  a char- 
acteristic trait  of  Pentateuchal  style,  which  under- 
stands also  the  art  of  silence.  Thus,  as  in  all  great 
products  of  world-literature,  feminine  beauty  is  not 
described  in  detail;  for  Sarah,  Rachel,  and  other 
heroines  are  merely  said  to  be  beautiful,  while  the 
completion  of  the  picture  is  left  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader. 

The  contents  of  the  Torah  fall  into  two  main 
parts:  historical  and  legal.  The  latter  commences 
with  Ex.  xii. ; so  that  the  Tannaim  maintained  that 
the  Law  actually  began  there,  proceeding  on  the 
correct  principle  that  the  word  “Torah”  could  be 
applied  only  to  teachings  which  regulated  the  life  of 
man,  either  leading  him  to  perform  certain  acts 
(commands  = nCT  mVO)  or  restraining  him  from 
them  (prohibitions  = nti'Jin  JTlVD)-  The  Talmud 
enumerates  a total  of  613  rules,  248  being  commands 
and  365  prohibitions  (see  Jew.  Encyc. 

Laws  of  iv.  181,  s.v.  Com.mandments,  The 
the  Torah.  613).  In  the  post-Talmudic  period 
many  works  were  written  on  these  613 
“mizwot,”  some  even  by  Maimonides.  The  legal 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  include  all  the  relations  of 
human  life,  although  these  are  discussed  with 
greater  detail  in  the  Talmud  (see  Talmudic  Laws). 
The  Torah  recognizes  no  subdivisions  of  the  com- 
mandments; for  all  alike  are  the  ordinances  of 
God,  and  a distinction  may  be  drawn  only  accord- 
ing to  modern  ideas,  as  wlien  Driver  (in  Hastings, 
“Diet.  Bible,”  iii.  66)  proposes  a triple  division,  into 
juridical,  ceremonial,  and  moral  “torot.” 

Montefiore  was  correct  when,  in  laying  emphasis 
on  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  Biblical  concept  of  God, 
he  declared  that  even  the  law  of  the  Bible  was  per- 
meated with  morality,  propounding  liis  view  in  tlie 
following  words  (“  Hibbert  Lectures,”  p.  64) : “ Most 
original  and  characteristic  was  the  moral  influence 
of  Jahveh  in  the  domain  of  law.  Jahveh,  to  the 
Israelite,  was  emphatically  the  God  of  the  right. 

. . . From  the  earliest  times  onward,  Jahveh’s 
sanctuary  was  the  depository  of  law,  and  the  priest 
was  His  spokesman.”  The  most  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  the  Pentateuchal  law,  as  compared  with 
the  laws  of  ancient  peoples  and  of  medieval  Europe, 
is  mildness,  a feature  which  is  still  further  devel- 
oped in  the  Talmud.  TheToraliis  justly  regarded  as 
the  source  of  humane  law.  Although 
Penal  such  phrases  occur  as  “ that  soul  shall 
Law.  be  cut  off  from  his  people”  or  “so 
shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away  from  the 
midst  of  thee,”  it  would  be  incorrect  to  take  them 
literally,  or  to  deduce  from  them  certain  theories  of 
penal  law,  as  Forster  has  recently  done.  On  the 
contrary,  these  expressions  prove  that  the  IMosaic 
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' law  vas  not  a legal  code  in  the  strict  sense  of  tlie 
; term,  \)ut  an  ethical  work.  Although  the  Talmud- 
ists made  it  a penal  code,  instinctively  reading  that 
character  into  it,  the  penal  law  of  the  Torah  is  some- 
! thing  theoretical  which  was  never  put  into  practise. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a command- 
I meut  is  stated  sometimes  without  the  threat  of  any 
penalty  whatever  for  its  violation,  and  sometimes 
, with  the  assignment  even  of  death  as  a punishment 
! for  its  transgression.  In  like  manner,  tradition  fre- 
quently substitutes  such  a phrase  as  “he  forfeited 
I his  life  ” for  “transgression  worthy  of  death.” 

I On  the  other  hand,  the  civil  law  of  the  Torah, 

I which  is  more  developed  and  bears  a practical  char- 
' acter,  probabl)'’  accords  more  closel}’ 

! Civil  Law.  with  ancient  Jewish  legal  procedure. 

It  reflects  the  conditions  of  an  agricul- 
tural state,  since  most  of  the  laws  relate  to  farming 
and  cognate  matters.  There  was  no  Hebrew  word 
for  “store,”  although  “just  measure”  was  tnen- 
tioned.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  to 
satisfy  the  more  advanced  conditions  of  later  times, 
the  Talmudists  both  supplemented  the  Mosaic  law 
and  by  means  of  analogy  and  similar  e.xpedients 
interpolated  into  the  Torah  much  which  it  did  not 
contain  originally. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Synagogue  has  pro- 
claimed the  divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  has 
held  that  Moses  wrote  it  down  from  dictation,  while 
the  religions  based  on  Judaism  have  until  very  re- 
cently held  the  same  view.  Biblical  criticism,  how- 
ever, denies  the  Mosaic  authorshi]i  and  ascribes  only 
a portion  of  varying  extent  to  so  ancient  an  origin. 
A history  of  criticism  in  regard  to  this  point  is  given 
1)3'  Winer  (“B.  R.”  ii.  419  et  seq.)  and  by  Driver  (in 
Hastings,  “Diet.  Bible,”  iii.  66),  while  Monteflore 
expresses  himself  as  follows  {l.c.) : 

\ “The  Torah — or  teaching— of  the  priests,  half  judicial,  half 
psedagogio,  was  a deep  nmral  influence ; and  there  was  no  ele- 
ment in  the  religion  which  was  at  once  more  genuinely  Hebrew 
and  more  closely  identified  with  the  national  God.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  priestly  Torah  is  the  one  relig- 
ious Institution  which  can  be  correctly  attributed  to  Moses.  . . . 
Though  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  written  law,  he  was 
unquestionably  the  founder  of  that  oral  teachin.g,  or  Torah, 
which  preceded  and  became  the  basis  of  the  codes  of  the  Penta- 
teuch.” 

The  legal  partsof  the  Torah  are  found  in  Ex.  xx.- 
xxiii.,  xxv.-xxxi.,  xxxiv.-xxxv. ; Lev.  i.-viii.,  xi.- 
xxv.,  xxvii. ; Num.  v.-x.,  xviii.,  xix.,  xxvii.-xxx., 
these  laws  being  repeated  in  Deut.  iv.  et  seq. 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.-,  idem,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor. 
Index,  s.v.  Toi'a  and  Studium  der  Lehrc,  Baumgartner, 
Les  Eludes  Isagngiqucs  cliez  les  Juifs,  Geneva,  1886 ; Blau, 
Zur  Eitileitung  in  die  HeiUge  Sclirift,  Strasburg,  1891; 
idem,  Studien  zum  Althehrdischen  Bucliwesen  und  zur 
Bihlischen  Litteraturgesehichte.  Strasburg,  1903;  Bitchier, 
The  Triennial  Heading  of  the  Law  and  Pi-ophets,  in  J.  Q. 
K.  Vi.  1-73;  Eisenstadt,  Ueher  Bihelkritik  in  der  Talmud i- 
schen  Litteratur,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1891;  Forster,  Das 
Mnsaische  Strafrecht  in  Seiner  Gcschichtlichen  Entwicke- 
Uing,  Leipsic,  1900;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  supplementary  vol. 
ill.  60-7.5;  Hastings.  Diet.  Bible,  iii.  61-73 ; Jew.  Encyc.  vii. 
633-638;  Mlchaelis-Saalschiitz.  Mosaise.hes  Recht,  Berlin, 
1842-46;  Herzog-Hauck,  Real-Encyc.  xiii.  186 -.502;  Weber, 
Jlldische  Theologie,  pp.  11-31,  and  Index.  Leipsic,  1897 ; Wi- 
ner, B.  R.  3d  ed.,  i.  115^33.  For  the  criticism  of  the  Torah 
compare  the  text-books  of  the  tiistory  of  Judaism  and  of  Old 
Testament  theology.  See  also  Pentateuch. 

•T.  L.  B. 

TORAT  KOHANIM  (THE  SIERA).  See 

Midrasii  ILvgg.a.daii. 


TORDESILLAS  : Spanish  city  near  Valladolid, 
with  a Jewish  communit}',  which  was  visited  by 
Vicente  Ferrer  toward  the  end  of  1411  for  propa- 
gandic  purposes.  He  advised  the  Jews  of  the  city 
to  change  their  abode  for  the  narrow  ghetto  of  Val- 
ladolid, but  his  counsel  was  disregarded.  In  1474 
the  number  of  Jews  in  Tordesillas  was  still  so  great 
that  they  paid  900  maravedis  in  taxes.  Tordesillas 
was  the  birtliplaee  of  Moses  ha-Kohen  de  Tor- 
desillas. 

Bibliography  ; Bios,  IJist.  ii.  428  et  seq.,  iii.  .591. 

J.  M.  K. 

TORDESILLAS,  MOSES  HA-KOHEN  DE  : 
Spanish  controversialist,  who  was  called  upon  to 
suffer  for  his  faith,  an  attempt  being  made  to  con- 
vert him  to  Christianit3'  by  force.  Despite  cruel 
persecution,  he  remained  true  to  his  convictions, 
although  he  was  robbed  of  all  his  possessions  and 
redueed  to  povert3L  Before  long  he  was  chosen 
rabbi  b}'  the  communit}'  of  Avila,  where  he  was 
com|)elled  to  carry  on  a religious  debate,  iibout 
1372,  with  the  convert  John  of  Valladolid  in 
the  presence  of  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  It 
was  an  easy  task  for  DIoses  ha-Kohen,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Christian  sources,  to  refute  in 
four  debates  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  who 
tried  to  prove  the  Christian  dogmas  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. Soon  afterward  he  was  obliged  to  enter  upon 
a new  contest  with  a diseiple  of  the  convert  Abner 
OP  Burgos,  with  whose  writings,  especially  with 
his  “Mostradorde  Jcosticia,”  Moses  was  thoroughl}' 
acquainted.  In  1374,  at  the  desire  of  the  members 
of  his  communit}',  he  wrote,  in  the  form  of  a dia- 
logue between  a Jew  and  a Christian,  the  main  sub- 
stance of  his  debates,  which  treated  of  the  Trinity, 
of  the  virginit3'  of  Mary,  of  sacrifice,  of  the  alleged 
new  teachings  of  Jesus  and  of  the  New  Testament, 
of  the  seven  weeks  of  Daniel,  and  of  similar  matters. 
His  book,  which  is  divided  into  seventeen  chapters, 
dealing  with  125  passages  emphasized  b\'  Christian 
eontroversialists,  is  entitled  “ ‘Ezer  ha-Emunah  ” 
(The  Support  of  Faith).  It  was  sent  b}'  its  author 
to  David  ibn  Ya’ish  at  Toledo,  and  manuscripts  of 
it  are  found  at  Oxford,  Berlin,  Parma,  Breslau,  and 
elsewhere. 

Bibliography:  De  Rossi-Hamberger,  Hist.  IV/'irterh.  pp.  317 
et  seq.;  Griltz,  Gesch.  36  ed.,  viil.  20-21;  Neiibaiier,  Jot’i.sh 
Interpretations  of  the  Fifty-tlih'd  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  p.  10 ; 
Steinsohneider,  Vei'zriehnisdcr Hehrilischen  Handschriften 
der  KOniglichen  Bihliothek  zu  Berlin,  p.  51 ; idem,  Ptehr. 
Bibl.  ii.  8.5,  note  10. 

J.  M.  K. 

TORONTO:  Canadian  city ; capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  Toronto  possesses  four  regularl}' 
organized  Jewish  congregations,  the  oldest  being 
the  Holy  Blossom  congregation,  which  had  its  be- 
ginnings in  1845,  though  it  was  not  formall3'  organ- 
ized until  1852.  Its  first  synagogue  was  in  Rich- 
mond street,  the  building  being  dedicated  in  1857; 
later  the  congregation  moved  to  its  present  home  in 
Bond  street.  Attached  to  it  is  a large  and  well- 
organized  Sabbath-school.  The  Goel  Tsedek  con- 
gregation, founded  in  1880,  has  a synagogue  in  Elm 
street;  the  Shomerei  Shabbas,  an  Austrian  congre- 
gation organized  in  1891,  worships  in  Chestnut 
street;  and  the  Chevra  Tilliin  congregation,  organ- 
ized in  1895,  is  at  Richmond  and  York  streets.  In 
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addition  to  tliese  there  are  a number  of  minor  con- 
gregations, formed  in  recent  years,  but  acquiring  a 
large  membership  and  steadily  growing  in  impor- 
tance. 

The  Jewish  communal  institutions  of  Toronto  in- 
clude organizations  of  a philanthropic,  educational, 
religious,  and  literary  character.  Among  these  are 
the  Jewish  Benevolent  Society,  the  Ladies’  Jlonte- 
tiore  Aid  Society,  the  Hebra  Kaddisha,  the  Toronto 
Hebrew  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  the  Hebra  Linous  Ha- 
tsedek,  the  Austrian  Hebrew  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  a 
branch  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  the  Toronto 
branch  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association,  tlie  Jewish  Literary  So- 
ciety, the  Talmud  Torah,  tlie  Toronto  Hebrew  Benev- 
olentSociety,  the  Jewish  Shelter  Society,  the  Judean 
Club,  several  lodges,  and  four  Zionist  organizations 
— the  Agudath  Zion,  Toronto  Daughters  of  Zion, 
B’nai  Zion  Association,  and  Ahavath  Zion  Society. 

Toronto  has  a population  of  207,971,  of  whom 
about  7,000  are  Jews. 

A.  C.  1.  DE  S. 

TORaUEMADA,  TOMAS  DE.  See  Auto 
DA  Fe  ; Inquisition. 

TORRE,  LELIO  (HILLEL)  DELLA:  Ital- 
ian rabbi  and  educator;  born  in  Cuneo,  Piedmont, 
Jan.  11,  1805;  died  in  Padua  July  9,  1871.  His 
father,  Solomon  Jehiel  Raphael  ha-Kohen,  died  in 
1807;  and  Lelio  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle  Sab- 
batai  Elhanan  Treves,  a rabbi  in  Piedmont.  From 
1823  to  1829  he  acted  as  tutor  in  Hebrew  and  in  Bib- 
lical exegesis  in  the  Collegio  Colonna  e Finzi  founded 
in  Turin  by  the  Jewish  community;  and  in  1827  he 
was  appointed  assistant  rabbi.  When  the  rabbin- 
ical college  was  founded  in  Padua  in  1829,  Della 
Torre  was  appointed  professor  of  Talmud,  homi- 
letics, and  pastoral  theology,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death;  in  1869  lie  occupied  for  several 
months,  during  a vacancy,  the  rabbinical  chair  of 
Padua.  Cuneo,  his  native  town,  honored  him  by 
engraving  his  name  on  a bronze  tablet  among  those 
of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Italy. 

Besides  his  thorough  familiarity  with  all  branches 
of  Hebrew' literature  and  Jewish  histoiy,  Della  Torre 
was  master  of  several  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
writing  Hebrew’,  Italian,  and  French  w’ith  equal 
facility.  He  wrote  numerous  Hebrew'  poems,  most 
of  which  were  included  in  his  collection  “'Tal  Yal- 
dut,”  w'hich,  together  with  a supplement  of  later 
compositions  entitled  “Egle  Tul.”  appeared  in  Padua 
in  1868.  He  was  the  author  also  of  various  articles 
in  Hebrew’  periodicals,  treating  mostly  of  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  science  of  Judaism  and  written  in  pure 
classical  Hebrew.  They  may  be  found  in  ‘‘  Kerem 
Ilemed  ” (iv.  9),  in  the  new  “Bikkure  ha-Tttim,”in 
“Ozar  Nehmad  ” (i.),  and  in  various  volumes  of 
“ Kokebe  Yizhak.”  Of  his  published  w'orks  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned;  “Cinque  Discorsi,” 
Padua,  1834 ; “ Della  Condizione  Degli  Ebrei  Sotto 
rimpero  Germanico  nel  Medio  Evo,”  ih.  1842;  “I 
Salmi  Yolgarizzati  sul  Testo  Massoretico  ed  Illus- 
trati  con  Argomenti  e Note.  Parte  Prima,  Testo, 
Traduzione  ed  Argomenti,”  Vienna,  1845;  “Preghi- 
cre  degl’ Israeliti.  Traduzione  dall’  Ebraico,”  ib. 
1846;  “ Orazioni  per  Ordinazioni  Rabbiuiche,”  Ven- 


ice, 1852;  “Poesies  Hebra'iques,”  Padua,  1869:  “Is- 
crizioni  Sepolcrali,”  fi.  1870;  and  “Pensieri  sidle 
Lezioni  Sabbatiche  del  Pentateucho,”  1872.  His 
“Orazioni  Postume  ” (Padua,  1879,  pp.  189-202) 
contains  an  autobiographical  sketch  and  a complete 
list  of  his  works. 

Bibliography:  Ozar  ha-Sifrut,  hi.  91-93;  S.  Jona,  in  Cor- 
ricj'e  Israelitico,  1873. 

s.  P.  Wi. 

TORT  (Hebrew,  J'p'tJ;  Latin,  “delictum”): 
Any  w'rongful  act,  neglect,  or  default  whereby  legal 
damage  is  caused  to  the  person,  property,  or  repu- 
tation of  another.  Liability  arises  either  from  con- 
tract or  from  tort.  Direct  and  wilful  tort  is  Tiies- 
PASS.  Trespass  on  the  ])erson  is  Ass.ault  and 
Battery.  Other  torts  arise  from  lack  of  skill  or 
care  (see  Accident  ; Bailments  [sometimes deemed 
liabilities  from  eontract] ; Fault;  Fraud  and  Mis- 
take ; Goring  Ox).  Among  the  torts  not  elsewhere 
treated  are : 

Mesne  Profits : The  income  derived  from  land 
unlawfully  held  by  the  possessor,  for  which  he  is 
answerable  to  the  true  owner  when  the  latter  recov- 
ers the  land  from  him  by  the  judgment  of  a court. 
The  Talmud  speaks  of  the  possessor  of  laud  without 
right  as  the  “ robber  of  the  land”  (in  English  law, 
“disseizor”):  and  he,  or  even  a third  person  who 
takes  fruits  or  branches  from  laud  thus  withheld 
from  the  true  owner,  is  considered  as  morally  guilty 
of  robbery  (see  the  prohibition  of  an  Israelite  using, 
in  the  ritual  thyrsus  on  the  Feast  of  Booths,  a 
palm-branch  or  citron  taken  from  laud  held  by  a 
disseizor  [Suk.  iv.  1,2]).  The  liability  to  pay 
mesne  profits  is  implied  and  rather  distantly  indi- 
cated in  the  Mishnah  (Git.  v.  2).  Assuming  that  he 
who  sells  laud  with  warianty  is  liable  not  only  for 
the  price  of  the  land  which  he  re- 
in the  ceives,  but  also  for  the  mesne  profits 
Mishnah  which  the  purchaser  w’ill  have  to  pay 
and  after  eviction  to  the  true  ow'iier,  it  is 
Talmud,  here  taught  that  from  motives  of  pub- 
lic policy  the  warranty  inserted  in  the 
deed  of  sale,  though  in  the  nature  of  a bond,  is  to 
be  levied,  as  tar  as  it  secures  the  purchaser  against 
this  liability,  only  upon  “free  property,”  not  on 
“subjected  property,”  i.e.,  on  lauds  which  in  the 
meanwhile  have  been  given  away,  sold,  or  encum- 
bered (for  the  distinction  see  Deed).  The  Gemara 
(B.  jM.  14a,  b)  discusses  this  matter  fully  in  the 
light  of  the  warranty,  the  liability  of  the  unlawful 
possessor  being  taken  for  granted  (see  Maimonidcs, 
“Yad,”  Gezelah,  ch.  .xiv.). 

Depasturing;  A liability  for  full  damagesis  im- 
posed by  Ex.  xxii.  4 (llebr.).  “If  a man  pastures 
on  field  or  vineyard  and  sends  his  cattle  to  jiasture 
in  the  field  of  another,  he  shall  make  it  good  with 
the  best  of  his  field  and  the  best  of  his  vineyard.” 
When  he  pastures  thus  purposel}’,  it  is  really  a tres- 
pass ; but  the  liability  for  “ foot  or  tooth  ” is  often  as 
full  when  beasts  go  of  themselves  into  the  domain 
of  another.  Accidental  injuries  of  this  kind  have 
been  referred  to  under  Accident.  But  wlien  a 
beast  eats  the  neighbor’s  produce,  is  the  owner  lia- 
ble for  the  harm  done,  or  only  for  his  profit  by  its 
eating?  In  the  case  put  in  Scripture  he  is  of  course 
bound  for  the  former.  Other  cases  are  thus  put  by 
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^Maimonides  (“Yad,”  Nizke  Mamon,  iii.  6-12),  who 
draws  from  B.  K.  14-27  passim  : 

Wlieu,  from  necessity,  a beast  eats  something 
not  its  usual  food,  e.g.,  when  an  ass  eats  vetclies  or 
fish,  the  ow’iier  pays  full  damage,  if  the  occur- 
rence took  place  on  the  grounds  of  the  injured 
party;  hut  if  on  the  highway,  he  pays  only  the 
amount  wdiich  he  has  profited.  Where 
Wilful  and  a beast  of  prey  enters  the  grounds 
Ac-  of  the  injured  party  and  tears  or  de- 

cidental.  vours  a domestic  animal,  the  owner 
of  the  beast  is  liable  for  full  damage, 
because  it  is  its  nature  to  act  in  the  manner  as  it  did : 
but  if  a dog  should  trespass  and  eat  lambs  or  a 
cat  eat  grown  hens,  only  half  damage  is  due;  for 
this  is  unusual.  When  an  ass,  finding  bread  in  a bas- 
ket, eats  the  bread  and  breaks  the  basket,  the  owner 
pays  full  damage  for  both.  Where  a beast,  whether 
w’alking  or  standing,  eats  grass  from  the  middle  of  a 
square,  the  owner  pays  what  he  profits;  where  it 
eats  from  the  side  he  pays  full  damage.  For  what 
it  eats  out  of  tlie  door  of  a shop,  its  owner  is  required 
to  pay  the  equivalent  of  what  he  has  profited  there- 
by ; from  the  interior  of  the  shop,  full  damage.  If, 
walking  along  the  road,  a beast  eats  off  the  back 
of  another  beast,  only  the  saving  in  fodder  is  paid 
for;  if  it  jumps  out  of  its  place,  full  damage  is  due. 
If  one’s  beast  glides  or  stumbles  into  another's  garden 
and  eats,  etc.,  the  owner  owes  only  for  what  he  prof- 
its, even  if  the  beast  goes  from  bed  to  bed,  or  stays 
in  the  garden  all  day  ; but  if  it  walks  into  the  garden 
in  the  regular  way,  there  is  liability  for  full  damage. 
So,  also,  if  it  is  pushed  into  the  garden  by  a com- 
panion; for  the  owner  should  lead  his  herd  in  single 
file. 

Unintentional  Injury:  Though  “a  man  is  al- 
ways forewarned,”  that  is,  liable  for  his  actions, 
asleep  or  awake,  intentional  or  unintentional  (see 
Assault  and  Battuuy,  and  authorities  there  cited), 
there  is  a broad  exception  to  the  rule;  viz.,  when 
the  mischief  is  done  on  the  ground  of  the  injuring 
party.  For  what  a man  does  within  his  own  do- 
main, he  is  liable  in  damages  only  if  it  was  done 
wilfullj';  but  he  is  not  liable  if  done  either  un- 
consciously or  under  compulsion.  Where  a man 
climbs  a ladder,  and  a rung  falls  out  under  him  and 
strikes  another,  he  is  liable  if  the  rung  was  not 
strong  enough  or  not  well  set;  but  if  it  was  strong 
and  well  set,  the  harm  done  is  regarded  as  providen- 
tial, and  he  goes  clear,  even  if  it  happened  within 
the  domain  of  the  injured  party;  rvhile  on  his  own 
ground  he  would  go  clear  in  either  case  (“Yad,” 
Hobel,  iv.  3,  4,  based  on  B.  K.  28). 

Betrayal : The  man  of  violence  (“annas,”  gener- 
allydenoting an  arbitrary  or  cruel  official  of  the  Gen- 
tile kingdom)  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and 
the  codes.  The  most  odious  among  torts  was  that  of 
betraying  the  person  or  property  of  a fellow  Israel 
ite  into  the  hands  of  the  annas  (see  B.  K.  5a, 
114a;  “Yad,”  Hobel,  viii. ; Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen 
Hishpat,  328).  In  the  ‘Aruk  it  is  put  thus;  “He 
who  [by  informing]  delivers  up  property  into  the 
hands  of  an  annas,  whether  Gentile  or  Jew,  is 
bound  to  makegood,  from  the  best  part  of  his  estate, 
whatever  the  annas  has  taken,  though  he  has  not 
handled  the  thing  at  all,  but  has  only  shown  the 


w’ay;  and  if  he  dies,  the  damage  done  is  levied  from 
his  estate  in  the  hands  of  his  heirs.”  The  informer 
is  excused  if  he  has  given  informa- 
Informers.  tion  under  bodily  duress ; but  if  he  has 
handled  the  propert\'  himself,  he  is 
liable  even  then ; for  a man  has  no  right  to  save 
himself  at  the  cost  of  another.  Further  on,  a relig- 
ious sanction  is  given  to  this  civil  liabilit}';  “He 
who  delivers  up  an  Israelite,  either  in  his  bod3'  or 
in  his  property,  to  the  Gentile  has  no  share  in  the 
woi'ld  to  come.”  And  on  the  strength  of  a case  re- 
ported in  B.  B.  116a  it  is  also  said  that  it  is  not  only 
permissible  but  meritorious  to  kill  an  informer  in 
order  to  put  a stop  to  his  villainous  trade. 

Slander  and  Insult : It  has  been  shown  under 
Assault  and  Battery  that  the  insult  or  humili- 
ation incidental  to  an  assault  is  to  be  paid  for  sepa- 
rately; but  in  the  case  of  an  insult  when  there  is 
no  assault,  even  when  one  spits  at  another  and 
does  not  reach  his  bodj’  but  only  his  garment,  there  is 
no  ground  for  recovery  (B,  K.  91a).  And  in  the 
same  connection  a Palestinian  amora  is  quoted  : “ The 
tradition  goes  [mDItt  flNT],  ‘ He  who  shames  an- 
other by  words  is  free  from  everything.’  ” But  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  (B.  K.  6c)  makes  an  exception  in 
favor  of  the  “elder,”  meaning  a rabbi.  Thus;  “He 
w'ho  puts  an  elder  to  shame  pays  liim  the  jirice  of 
his  shame.  One  Meshullam  affronted  K.  Judah  ben 
Hanina;  the  matter  came  before  H.  Simeon  ben 
Lakish  ; and  he  fined  jMesliullam  a litra 
Elder  of  gold.”  This  precedent  was  carried 
“ Put  to  into  the  Ilalakah  ; and  all  the  Geouim 
Shame.”  followed  it.  The}' applied  it  to  every 
scholar  (D3n  n'O^n),  and  thus  the  rule 
appears  in  the  code  of  iMaimonides  (“  Yad,”  Hobel, 
iii.  5),  where  the  penalty  is  put  at  35  denarii  of  gold 
(the  weight  of  8f  shekels  of  gold);  but  he  adds  that 
in  Spain  many  of  the  scholars  waive  their  privilege. 
While  others  than  scholars  have  no  civil  remedy  for 
insult  or  slander,  the  act  of  “ blanching  a man’s  face 
in  public  ” or  that  of  “attaching  a nickname  to  one’s 
neighbor”  is,  as  has  been  s,  ti  in  Ona’aii,  among 
the  unpardonable  sins  punished  in  the  future  world. 
It  is  also  found  (Ket.  46a)  that  the  sin  of  “bringing 
out  an  evil  report”  (slander)  is  fully  recognized,  on 
the  strength  of  the  text  “Thou  shalt  not  go  uji  and 
down  as  a tale-bearer  among  the  people  ” (Lev.  xix. 
16) ; but  there  is  no  civil  remedy  for  the  wrong  done. 
E.  u.  L.  N.  I). 

TORTOISE  : Bendering  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  Hebrew  w'ord  “zab”(Lev.  xi,  29;  see 
Lizard).  Some  commentators  assume  “ gallim  ” in 
Hos.  xii.  12  to  mean  “tortoises,”  a view  which  has 
the  support  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Peshitta,  and  old 
Arabic  versions.  Two  siiecies  of  land  tortoise,  Tes- 
tudo  grceca  and  Testudo  leithii,  and  several  of  the 
aquatic  tortoises  have  been  found  in  Palestine.  Of 
the  latter  the  Emys  caspica,  is  the  most  numerous. 

The  Talmud  uses“zal)”  and  also  “zabuni”  to 
denote  the  toad  (Toh.  v.  i).  In  Ber.  33a  it  is  said  that 
the  water-snake  is  the  issue  of  the  toad  and  the  snake. 
The  tortoise  is  assumed  to  be  intended  in 
and  '^'3  in  Nid.  17a  and  Gen.  R.  Ivii.  2. 

BlBLlOfiRAPHY  : Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.  p.  255  ; Lewvsohii,  Z.  T. 
p.  232. 

E.  G.  n.  I.  M..  C. 
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TORTOSA : City  in  Catalonia  where  Jews  lived 
and  owned  land  as  early  as  the  Roman  period.  This 
Jewish  community  was  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
country  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  had  certain  ancient  privileges  which  were 
confirmed  from  time  to  time  until  1328.  In  1262 
the  “hayle”  of  Tortosa  and  farmer  of  the  royal 
ta.xes  was  Astruc  Jacob  Xixen  or  Xuxen  (Shushan). 
The  Jews  of  the  city  owed  him  9,000  sueldos,  and 
on  their  refusal  to  pay,  the  king,  with  whom  ho 
stood  in  special  favor,  and  who  had  granted  him 
privileges  for  life,  gave  him  the  right  of  distrainer. 

The  Jews  of  Tortosa  were  alwa3’s  read}',  however, 
to  make  sacrifices  if  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try. When  James  II.  was  in  need  of  money  for 
conquering  the  county  of  Urgel,  which  also  con- 
tained Jewish  communities,  the  Jews  of  Tortosa, 
together  with  those  of  Barcelona,  Gerona,  Valencia, 
and  Lerida,  furnished  him  with  115,000  livres;  and 
when  Alfonso,  the  son  and  successor  of  James,  was 
fitting  out  a fleet  in  1323  for  the  conquest  of  Cer- 
dena,  the  Jewish  community  of  Tortosa  contributed 
and  manned  two  ships,  being  exempted  from  all 
taxes  for  several  years  in  recognition  of  their 
services. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  Jews  of  this  city 
were  farming,  viniculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
turing. In  1220  the  brothers  Astruc  of  Tortosa 
possessed  lands  upon  the  island  of  Majorca.  They 
owned  large  establishments  for  dyeing  linen  and 
cotton,  and  sold  their  wares  in  a special  market- 
place. They  were  allowed  to  take  an  annual  inter- 
est of  four  dinars  per  livre,  but  were  subject  to 
heavy  special  taxes,  since  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  state  4, 000  sueldos  in  1284  alone,  as  table-moneys 
(“cenas”),  in  addition  to  the  municipal  assessments 
on  their  houses  and  lands.  On  its  own  responsibil- 
ity the  Jewish  community  in  Tortosa  ordained  that, 
to  be  valid,  all  marriages  must  be  performed  be- 
fore authorized  persons  of  the  community  and  in  the 
presence  of  ten  grown  men,  and  that  any  woman  of 
Tortosa  could  contract  a ne'iv  marilage  without  a 
previous  ritualistic  divorce,  unless  married  in  this 
fasliion.  The  year  of  terror,  1391,  was  eventful  for 
the  Jews  in  Tortosa  as  well  as  in  other  cities.  The 
community,  previously  so  wealthy,  could  no  longer 
pay  its  taxes,  and  tliere,  as  elsewhere,  many  ac- 
cepted baptism;  many  IMaranos  fell  victims  to  the 
Inquisition  in  Tortosa. 

Torto.sa  was  either  the  birthplace  or  the  residence 
of  several  Jewish  scliolars.  Menahem  ben  Saruk,  the 
earliest  Hebrew  lexicograjdier ; Shem-Tobben  Isaac 
and  his  son  Abraham,  both  Hebrew  translators;  and 
the  physician  and  philosopher  Jacob  IMantino  were 
born  there;  there,  too,  lived  Isaac  Maimon  and 
Abraham  b.  Alfual,  whocarried  on  a correspondence 
with  Isaac  ben  Sheshet ; and  also  the  modern  Hebrew 
satiric  poet  Solomon  ben  Reuben  Bonfed,  rabbi  and 
delegate  of  the  community  at  the  disputation  of 
Tortosa. 

BinLiOGRAPHY  : BelaKiier,  Hhtnria  dc  Catahifia,  vi.  12  ; Bo- 

Icfin  Acnd.  Jlid.  lit.  .508;  Isaac  ti.  Sheshet.  Z?c.spo)i.«n,  Nos. 

361  et  Keq.,  399;  Jacobs,  Sfnirccs,  Nos.  201,  2,53,  806,  830,  834  ; 

Rios,  Hast.  ii.  71,  155. 

S.  ]\I.  K. 

TORTSCHINER,  LOB  B.  ABRAHAM.  See 

COKDOVKRO,  ARYEII  LoB. 


TOSAFOT  (“additions”);  Critical  and  explana- 
tory glosses  on  the  Talmud,  printed,  in  almost  all  edi- 
tions, on  the  outer  margin  and  opposite  Rashi’s  notes. 
The  authors  of  the  Tosafot  are  known  as  Tosafists 
(“ba'ale  ha-tosafot  ”).  For  what  reason  these 
glosses  are  called  “ tosafot  ” is  a matter  of  dispute 
among  modern  scholars.  Many  of  them,  including 
Graetz,  think  the  glosses  are  so  called  as  additions 
to  Rashi’s  commentary  on  the  Talmud.  In  fact,  the 
period  of  the  Tosafot  began  immediately  after  Rashi 
had  written  his  commentary;  the  first  tosafists  were 
Rashi’s  sons-iu-law  and  grandsons,  and 
Meaning-  of  theTosafotconsistmainly  of  strictures 

Name.  on  Rashi’s  commentary.  Others,  espe- 
cially Weiss,  object  that  many  tosafot, 
particularly  those  of  Isaiah  di  Trani,  have  no  refer- 
ence to  Rashi.  Weiss,  followed  by  other  scholars, 
asserts  that  “tosafot  ” means  “additions”  to  the  Tal- 
mud, that  is  to  say,  they  are  an  extension  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Talmud.  For  just  as  the  Gemara 
is  a critical  and  analytical  commentary  on  the  Mish- 
nah,  scare  the  Tosafot  critical  and  analytical  glosses 
on  those  two  parts  of  the  Talmud.  Further,  the 
term  “tosafot”  was  not  applied  for  the  first  time  to 
the  glosses  of  Rashi's  continuators,  but  to  the  To- 
sefta,  the  additions  to  the  Mishnah  compiled  by  Ju- 
dah ha-Nasi  I.  “Tosefta”  is  a Babylonian  term, 
which  in  Palestinian  writings  is  replaced  by  “ tosa- 
fot ” (see  Yer.  Pc’ah  ii.  17a;  Lev.  R.  xxx.  2;  Cant. 
R.  vi.  9;  Eccl.  R.  v.  8).  The  Tosafot  resemble  the 
Gemara  in  other  respects  also,  for  just  as  the  latter 
is  the  work  of  different  schools  carried  on  through 
a long  period,  so  the  former  jvere  written  at  ditfer- 
ent  times  and  by  different  schools,  and  gathered  later 
into  one  body. 

Up  to  and  including  Rashi,  the  Talmudic  com- 
mentators occupied  themselves  only  xvith  the  plain 
meaning  (“peshat”)of  the  text;  but  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century  the  spirit  of  critieism 
took  possession  of  the  teachers  of  the  Talmud. 
Thus  some  of  Rashi’s  continuators,  as  his  sons-in-law 
and  his  grandson  Samuel  ben  Meir  (RaSHBaM), 
while  they  wi'ote  commentaries  on  the  Talmud  after 
the  manner  of  Rashi’s,  wrote  also  glosses  on  it  in  a 
style  peculiarto  t liemselves.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  Tosafot  is  that  they  evidence  no  recognition 
of  any  authority,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  respect 
in  which  Rashi  was  held  by  the  Tosafists,  the  latter 
freely  corrected  him.  Besides,  the  Tosafot  do  not 
constitute  a continuous  commentar}',  but,  like  the 
“ Dissensiones  ” to  the  Roman  code  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  twelfth  century,  deal  only  with  the  dilll- 
cult  passages  of  the  Talmudic  text.  Single  sen- 
tences are  ex]3lained  by  quotations  which  are  taken 
from  other  Talmudic  treatisesand  which  seem  at  first 
glance  to  have  no  connection  jvith  the 
Character,  sentences  in  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  sentences  which  seem  to  be  re- 
lated and  interdependent  are  separated  and  embodied 
in  different  treatises.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
Tosafot  can  be  understood  only  by  those  Avho  arc 
well  advanced  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  for  the 
most  entangled  discussions  are  treated  as  though 
they  were  simple.  Glosses  explaining  the  meaning 
of  a jvord  or  containing  a grammatical  observation 
are  5'ery  rare. 
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The  Tosafot  may  be  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a metliodology  of  the  Talmud.  The  rules 
are  certainly  not  gathered  together  in  one  series,  as 
they  are,  for  instance,  in  Maimouides’  introduction 
to  the  Mishnah;  they  are  scattered  in  various  parts, 
and  their  number  is  quite  considerable.  Neither  are 
they  stated  intixed  terms;  a generally  accepted  rule 
is  followed  by  “This  is  the  way  of  the  Talmud  ” or 
“The  Talmud  usually  declares.”  Sometimes  the 
negative  expression  is  found,  “This  is  not  the  way 
of  the  Talmud.”  A frequently  recurring  rule  is  in- 
dicated by  some  such  formula  as  “ We  lind  many 
like  this.”  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  has 
been  said  hitherto  concerns  the  general  features  of 
the  Tosafot,  and  does  not  conflict  with  the  fact  that 
the  writings  of  different  tosalists  differ  in  style  and 
method.  With  regard  to  method,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  Tosafot  of  Touques  (see  below)  concern 
particularly  the  casuistic  interpretation  of  the  tradi- 
tional law,  but  do  not  touch  halakic  decisions. 

The  chief  home  of  tosafot  literature  was  incon- 
testably France,  for  it  began  with  Rashi’s  pupils, 

I and  was  continued  mainly  by  the  heads  of  the 
■ French  schools.  It  is  true  that,  practically,  tosafot 
I began  to  be  written  in  Germany  at  the  same  time  as 
j in  France,  but  the  French  tosafists  al- 

Mostly  ways  predominated  numerically.  The 
of  French  first  tosafot  recorded  are  those  written 
i Origin.  by  Rashi's  two  sons-in-law,  Meir  b. 

Samuel  of  Ramerupt  (Ral^I)  andJudah 
ben  Nathan  (RIBaN),  and  by  a certain  R.  Joseph 
(Jacob  Tam,  “Sefer  ha-Yashar,”  No.  252;  “ Hagga- 
liot  3Iordekai,”  Sanh.,  No.  696;  see  below).  But 
their  tosafot  not  being  otherwise  known,  the  actual 
! father  of  the  tosafot  in  France  was  undoubtedly 
I J.VC015  n.  >Ieiu  TA>t,  whose  style  was  adopted  bj'  his 
1 successors.  He  wrote  a great  number  of  tosafot, 
many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  “Sefer  ha- 
Yashar”;  but  not  all,  as  many  passages  that  are 
cited  in  the  edited  tosafot  are  not  found  in  the  work 
just  mentioned.  In  Germany,  at  the  same  time,  there 
flourished  Is.\ac  ben  Asheh  iia-Levi  (RIBA),  leader 
of  the  German  tosafists,  who  wu-ote  numerous  tosa- 
fot, which  arc  mentioned  by  Abraham  b.  David 
(“Temim  De'im,”  Nos.  158,  207-209),  and  which  are 
very  often  cited  in  the  edited  tosafot  to  Sotah 
17b).  But  Isaac  ben  Asher’s  tosafot  were  revised 
by  his  pupils,  who,  according  to  Jacob  Tam  (“Sefer 
ha-Yashar,”  No.  282),  sometimes  ascribed  to  their 
teacher  opinions  which  were  not  his.  Zedekiah  b. 
Abraham  (“Shibbole  ha-Lekct,”  i..  No.  225),  how- 
ever, refutes  Jacob  Tam’s  assertion. 

The  most  prominent  tosafist  immediately  after 
Jacob  Tam  was  his  pupil  and  relative  Is.vac  ben 
Samcei,  iia-Zaken  (RI)  of  Dam))ierre,  whose  tosa- 
fot form  a jiart  of  the  Tosafot  Yeshanim  (see  be- 
low). Isaac  was  succeeded  by  hispupil  Samson  ben 
ABKAHAAf  OF  Sens  (d.  about  1235),  who,  besides  en- 
riching the  literature  with  his  own  compositions, 
revised  those  of  his  predecessors,  especially  his 
teacher’s,  and  compiled  them  into  the  group  known 
as  the  Tosafot  of  Sens  (]‘3Nt;>  n’lEDin).  Samson’s 
fellow  jnipil  Judah  b.  Isaac  op  Pahis  (Sir  Leon) 
was  also  very  active;  he  wrote  tosafot  to  several 
Talmudic  treatises,  of  which  those  to  Berakot  were 
published  at  Warsaw  (1863);  some  of  those  to  ‘Abo- 


dah  Zarah  are  extant  in  manuscript.  Among  the 
many  French  tosafists  deserving  special  mention 
Avas  Samuee  b.  Solomon  of  Falaise  (Sir  Morel), 
who,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  Talmud  in 
France  in  his  time,  relied  for  the  text  entirely  upon 
his  memory  (Meir  of  Rothenburg,  Responsa,  No.  250). 

The  edited  tosafot  owe  their  existence  particularly 
to  Samson  of  Sens  and  to  the  following  French 
tosafists  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  ; (1)  Moses  of 
Evreux,  (2)  Eliezeu  of  Touques,  and  (3)  Perez 
BEN  Elijah  of  Corbeil. 

(1)  Moses  of  Evreux,  one  of  the  most  prolific  tosa- 
fists, furnished  glosses  to  the  whole  Talmud  ; they 

form  a distinct  group  know'u  as  the 
Schools  of  Tosafot  of  Evreux  (ND3’'X  niEDID 
Tosafists.  or  NP’IX  mSD’in).  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  “Tosafot of  R.  jVIoses” 
mentioned  by  Mordecai  b.  Hilled  (“Mordekai,”  on 
Sanh.,  No.  937)  are  identical  with  the  tosafot  just 
mentioned.  According  to  Joseph  Colon  (Responsa, 
No.  52)  and  Elijah  Mizrahi  (“Mayim  ‘Amukkim,” 
i.,  No.  37).  Closes  wrote  his  glosses  on  the  margin  of 
Isaac  Alfasi’s  “Halakot,”  probably  at  the  time  of 
the  burning  of  the  Talmud. 

(2)  Eliezer  of  Touques,  of  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy,  made  a compendium  of  the 
Tosafot  of  Sens  and  of  Evreux  ; this  compendium 
is  called  the  Tosafot  of  Touques  (ito  mSDin),  and 
forms  the  basis  of  the  edited  to.safot.  Eliezer’s 
own  glosses, written  on  the  margin,  are  known  as 
the  Tosafot  Gillayon  or  Gilyon  Tosafot.  It 
must  be  premised,  how’ever,  that  the  Tosafot  of 
Touques  did  not  remain  untouched  ; they  were  re- 
vised afterward  and  supplemented  by  the  glosses  of 
later  tosafists.  Gershon  Soncino,  who  printed  these 
tosafot,  declares  that  his  ancestor  jMoses  of  Furth, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
was  a descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  of  Closes  of 
Spe3'er,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Tosafot  of  Touques. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  last  redactor  of  these  tosafot 
was  a pupil  of  Samson  of  Chinon. 

(3)  Perez  ben  Elijah  of  Corbeil  was  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  later  tosafists.  Besides  supply- 
ing tosafot  to  several  ti'eatises,  which  are  quoted  by 
many  old  authorities  and  are  included  among  the 
edited  tosafot  (and  many  of  which  wore  seen  in 
manuscript  b}'  Azulai),  he  revised  those  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. His  pupils  were  not  less  active;  their 
additions  are  known  as  the  Tosafot  of  Perez  b. 
Elijah’s  Pupils. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  German  tosafist, 
Isaac  b.  Asher  ha-Levi,  was  the  head  of  a school, 
and  that  his  pupils,  besides  composing  tosafot  of 
their  own,  revised  his.  In  the  thirteenth  centuiy  the 
German  schools  were  represented  by  Baruch  ben 
Isaac,  in  Regensburg,  and  later  by  Meir  of  Ro- 
thenburg  ; the  Italian  school  was  represented  by 
Isaiah  di  Trani.  If  the  tosafot  of  Asher  b.  Jehiel 
(d.  1328)  are  to  be  included,  the  tosafistic  period  ex- 
tended through  more  than  two  centuries.  When  the 
fanaticism  of  the  French  monasteries  and  the  bigot- 
ry of  Louis  IX.  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the 
Talmud,  the  writing  of  tosafot  in  France  soon  ceased. 

Other  bodies  of  tosafot  are; 

French  Tosafot : Mentioned  in  the  novellre  on 
Tamid  ascribed  to  Abraham  b.  David.  Zunz(“Z. 
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G.”  p.  57)  thinks  that  the  Tosafot  of  Sens  may  be 
referred  to  under  this  title;  but  the  fact  that  Abra- 
ham b.  David  was  much  earlier  than  Samson  of  Sens 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  glosses  indicated 
are  those  of  previous  tosatists,  as  Jacob  Tam,  Isaac 
b.  Asher  ha-Levi,  and  Isaac  b.  Samuel  ha-Zaken  and 
his  son. 

Piske  Tosafot  (“Decisions  of  the  Tosafot”); 
Collection  of  halakic  decisions  gathered  from  the 
edited  tosafot  to  thirty-six  treatises — Nazir  and 
Me‘ilah  being  excepted — and  generally  printed  in 
the  margin  of  the  Tosafot;  in  the  later  editions  of 
the  Talmud,  after  the  text.  These  decisions  num- 
ber 5,931 ; of  these  2,009  belong  to  the  treatise  Bera- 
kot  and  the  order  Mo'ed;  1,398  to  Niddah  and  the 
order  Nashim;  1,503  to  Nezikin;  and  1,021  to  Ko- 
dashim.  The  decisions  contained  in  the  tosafot  to 
Shabbat,  Pesahim,  Gittin,  Ketubot,  Baba  Kainina, 
Baba  Mezi'a,  Baba  Batra,  and  Hullin  number  fully 
one-half  of  those  recognized  as  authoritative.  The 
compiler  of  these  decisions  can  not  be  identified  with 
certainty;  Asher  b.  Jehiel,  his  son  Jacob  b.  Asher, 
and  Ezekiel,  uncle  of  Eliezer  of  Toiupies,  are  given 
by  different  authorities.  Jacob  Nordhausen,  also, 
is  known  to  have  compiled  tosafot  decisions;  in 
fact,  references  to  two  groups  of  “ Piske  Tosafot  ” 
are  found  in  the  works  of  the  later  casuists. 

Spanish  Tosafot:  This  term  is  used  by  Joseph 
Colon  (Besponsa,  No.  72)  and  by  Jacob  Baruch  Lan- 
dau (“  Agur,”  ^ 327),  and  may  apply  to  Talmudic 
novelhe  by  Spanish  authors.  Jeshuah  b.  Joseph 
lia-Levi,  for  instance  (“Halikot  ‘01am,”  ^ 327),  ap- 
plies the  term  “tosafot”  to  the  novellte  of  Isaac  ben 
Sheshet. 

The  Edited  Tosafot  (called  also  Our  Tosafot): 
The  tosafot  which  have  been  published  with  the 
text  of  the  Talmud  ever  since  its  earliest  edition 
(see  Talmud,  Editions  of).  They  extend  to  thirty- 
eight  treatises  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  Most  of 
the  treatises  are  covered  by  the  Tosafot  of  Touques, 
some  by  the  Tosafot  of  Sens;  maiqy  are  provided 
with  the  tosafot  of  various  authors,  revised  by 
Perez  b.  Elijah’s  school.  The  authorship  of  the 
tosafot  to  seventeen  treatises  only  can  be  estab- 
lished with  certainty:  Berakot,  Moses  of  Evreux ; 
Shabbat,  ‘Erubin,  and  IMenahot,  the  Tosafot  of 
Sens;  Bezah,  Nedarim,  Nazir,  Sanhedrin,  Makkot, 
and  IMe’ilah,  Perez  b.  Elijah’s  school  (many  written 
by  Perez  himself);  Yoma,  IVIe'ir  of  Rothenburg; 
Giftin,  Baba  Kamma,  and  Hullin,  the  Tosafot 
of  Touques;  Sotah,  Samuel  of  Evreux;  ‘Abodah 
Zarah.  Samuel  of  Falaise;  Zcbahlm,  Baruch  b.  Isaac 
of  Worms.  The  tosafot  to  Mo'ed  Katon  were  writ- 
ten b}^  a pupil  of  a certain  R.  Isaac;  the  author  of 
the  tosafot  to  Hagigah  wrote  tosafot  to  other  treatises 
also.  Those  to  Ta'anit  belong  to  the  post-to.safot 
period,  and  differ  in  style  from  those  to  other 
treatises. 

Tosafot  Alfasi:  Quoted  by  Joseph  Colon  (Re- 
sponsa.  Nos.  5,  31)  and  Judah  Minz  (Ifesponsa,  No. 
10).  The  term  may  designate  either  the  tosafot  of 
Samuel  b.  Dle'ir  and  Jloses  of  Evreux,  or  glosses  to 
Alfasi’s  “Halakot.” 

Tosafot  of  Gornish.  : 

Mentioned  by  Joseph  Solomon  Delmedigo  (“  Nobelot 
Hokmah,”  Preface)  and  Solomon  Algazi  (“Gufe 


Halakot,”  No.  195),  the  latter  quoting  these  tosafot 
to  Baba  Kamma.  But  as  the  same  quotation  is  made 
by  Bezaleel  Ashkenazi  (“  Shittah  IMekubbezet,”  to 
Baba  Kamma)  and  ascribed  to  a pupil  of  Perez  ben 
Elijah,  Azulai  (“Shem  ha-Gedolim,”  ii.)  concludes 
that  these  tosafot  originated  in  Perez  b.  Elijah’s 
school.  Still,  Mordecai  b.  Hillcl  (“Mordekai,”  B.  B. 
on  No.  886)  mentions  a R.  Judah  of  Gornish,  and 
Abraham  ibn  Akra  (“Meharere  Nemerim,”  Venice, 
1599)  reproduces  Talmudic  novellte  by  “M.  of  Gor- 
nish” (Embden  gives  “Mei’r  of  Gornish”  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Oppenheim 
Library,  No.  667).  Manuscript  No.  7 of  the  Gl'iuz- 
burg  collection  bears  the  superscription  “Tosafot of 
Gornish  to  Yebamot,”and  in  these  tosafot  French 
and  German  rabbis  are  quoted.  Manuscript  No.  603 
of  the  same  collection  contains  also  the  Tosafot  of 
Gornish  and  novellte  by  Judah  Dlinz,  and  frag- 
ments of  Gornish  tosafot  are  found  in  manuscripts 
in  other  libraries. 

Different  theorieshave  been  advanced  witli  regard 
to  the  name  “Gornish.”  According  to  Schechter 
(“Jew.  Chron.”  May  4,  1888),  it  is  a corruption  of 
“Mayence,”  while  H.  Adler  thinks  it  a corruption 
of  (the  English  “Norwich  ” ; see  Neubauer 

in  “ R.  E.  J.”  xvii.  156,  and  Gross,  “ Gallia  Judaica,” 
pp.  136  et  seq.).  Gro.ss  {l.c.)  thinks  that  Gornish 
may  be  identical  with  Gournay,  in  France,  and  that 
“ M.  of  Gornish,”  apparently  the  author  of  the  Tosa- 
fot of  Gornish.  may  be  Moses  of  Gornish  and  iden- 
tical with  the  Moses  of  p'nj  mentioned  in  the  Tosa- 
fot of  Sens  (to  Pesahim).  It  may  be  added  that  in 
the  supplement  to  Zacuto’s  “Yuhasin”  (p.  164a, 
Cracow,  1581)  a David  of  “Durnish”  occurs. 

Tosafot  Hizoniyyot  (“Exterior”  or  “Uncanon- 
ical  Tosafot”);  Tosafot  which  are  neither  of  Sens 
nor  of  Touques.  They  are  so  called  by  Bezaleel 
Ashkenazi;  he  included  many  fragments  of  them 
in  his  “Shittah  Mekubbezet,”  to  Baba  Mezi'a,  Na- 
zir, etc. 

Tosafot  Shittah.  (or  Shittah) : Name  some- 
times applied  to  the  recensions  of  Perez  b.  Elijah 
or  to  the  tosafot  of  Jehiel  of  Paris  (Bezaleel  Ashke- 
nazi, l.c. ; notes  to  “Sha'are  Dura,”  § 57 ; and  many 
other  authorities). 

Tosafot  Yeshanim  (“  Old  Tosafot  ”) ; This  group 
compri.ses  four  smaller  ones:  (1)  the  general  tosafot 
of  Sens,  including  those  appearing  among  the  edited 
tosafot;  (2)  the  earlier  unedited  tosafot  (for  exam- 
ple, those  to  Kiddushin  by  Isaac  b.  Samuel  ha-Zaken 
of  Damiiierre,  and  those  to  ‘Abodah  Zarah  hy  his 
son  Elhanan  b.  Isaac);  (3)  a collection  of  old  tosafot 
published  bj^  Joseph  Jessel  b.  Wolf  ha-Levi  in 
“Sugyot  ha-Shas”  (Berlin,  1736);  (4)  various  tosa- 
fot found  in  ancient  manuscripts,  as  tlie  tosafot  to 
Hullin  written  in  1360,  the  manuscript  of  which  is 
in  the  Dlunich  Library  (No.  236).  In  the  collection 
published  by  Joseph  Jessel  b.  Wolf  ha-Levi  (No.  3), 
besides  the  old  tosafot  to  Yoma  by  IMoses  of  Coney 
(comp.,  howevei-,  Israel  Isserlein,  “Terumat  ha- 
Deshen,”  No.  94,  xvho  declares  they  belong  to  the 
Tosafot  of  Sens),  there  arc  single  tosafot  to  sixteen 
treatises — Shabbat,  Rosh  ha-Shanah,  Megillah,  Git- 
tin, Baba  Mezi’a,  Menahot,  Bekorot,  ‘Erubin, 
Bezah,  Ketubot,  Kiddushiu,  Nazir,  Baba  Batra, 
Horayot,  Keritot,  and  Niddah.  In  the  recent  Wilna 
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Talmiul  edited  by  Romm  the  old  tosafot  to  several 
treatises  are  printed. 

Tlie  Tosafot  quote  principally  Rashi  ( very  often 
under  the  designation  "kontres”  [=;  “ commenta- 
rius”?J),  most  of  the  tosatists,  many  of  the  ancient 
authorities  (as  Kalonymus  of  Lucca,  Nathan  b. 
Jehiel,  and  R.  Hananeel),  some  contemporary 
scholars  (as  Abraham  b.  David  of  Posquieres, 
Maiinonides,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  and  others),  and 
about  130  German  and  French  Talmudists  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Hlany  of  the 
last-named  are  known  as  authors  of  general  Tal- 
mudic works,  as,  for  instance,  Eliezer  b.  Nathan 
of  Mayence,  Judah  of  Corbeil,  and  Jacob  of  Couc}^ 
but  many  of  them  are  known  onl}-  thi’ough  their 
being  quoted  in  the  Tosafot,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  Eliezer  of  Sens,  a Jacob  of  Orleans,  and  many 
Abrahams  and  Isaacs.  Some  are  even  mentioned  but 
once,  as  Eliezer  of  (Tos.  B.  B.  79b),  Ephraim 

I).  David  (supposed  contemporary  of  Judah  Sir  Leon  ; 
Tos.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  B9a),  and  one  Hezekiali  (Tos.  B.  B. 
44b).  A commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  entitled 
“Da'at  Zekenim  ” (Leghorn,  1783)  is  attributed  to 
the  Tosatists.  In  form  this  commentary  follows  the 
style  of  the  To.safot;  Rashi  is  often  discussed,  and 
sometimes  corrected. 

Of  the  great  number  of  tosatists  onl}’  forty-four 
are  known  by  name.  The  following  is  an  alphabet- 
ical list  of  them ; many,  however,  are  known  only 
i through  citations; 

i A(HaRA) : Quoted  in  the  edited  tosafot  to  M.  K. 

! 14b,  19a,  20b.  21a  ct  seq. 

Abigdor  b.  Elijah  ha-Kohen  : Flourished  in 
the  miildle  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; his  tosafot  are 
; mentioned  in  the  edited  tosafot  to  Ket.  63b. 

I Asher  b.  Jehiel : His  tosafot,  entitled  “ Tosefot 
I ha-Rosh  ” or  “Tosefe  Tosafot,”  appeared  in  various 
' epochs  and  works.  IMauy  of  them  were  inserted  by 
Bezalecl  Ashkenazi  in  his  “Shittah  iilekubbezet  ” ; 

I those  to  Yebamot  and  Ketubot  appeared  separately 
' at  Leghorn,  1776;  to  Sotah,  partlj'  at  Prague,  172.5, 

; and  partly  in  Jacob  Faitusi’s  “Mar’eh  ha-Ofannim  ” 

! (Leghorn,  1810);  to  Megillah  and  Shebu'ot,  in  Eli- 
i jah  Borgel’s  “Sligdanot  Natan  ” (15.  1785);  and  to 
j Kiddushin,  in  the  “IMa'aseh  Rokem  ” (Pisa,  1806). 

' They  are  included  in  Romm’s  recent  edition  of  the 
I Talmud. 

Baruch  b.  Isaac  (see  above  and  Jew',  Encyc. 
ii.  .5.59). 

i Eleazar  b.  Judah  of  Worms  : Author  of  tosa- 
fot to  Baba  Kamma,  extracts  from  which  are 
found  in  Bezalecl  Ashkenazi’s  “Shittah  IMekub- 
I bezet.” 

I Elhanan  b.  Isaac:  Flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
I twelfth  century ; his  tosafot  are  mentioned  by  Abra- 
I ham  b.  David  in  his  “Temim  De‘im”and  in  the 
edited  tosafot  to  B.  M.  11b  and  Sheb.  28a.  His  tosa- 
fot to  Nedarim  are  referred  to  by  Joseph  Colon 
I (Responsa,  No.  52);  those  to  ^legillah,  in  Isaiah  di 
j Train’s  “ Ha-5Iakria‘ ” (No.  31,  p.  19d);  those  to 
! ‘Abodah  Zarah,  in  “!Mordckai”  (No.  1364). 

Eliezer  b.  Joel  ha-Levi  (n"'2N“l):  Flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ; author 
! of  tosafot  to  several  treatises  (comp.  Hichael,  “ Or 
I ha-Hayyim,”  No.  427). 

j Eliezer  ben  Samuel  of  Metz  (Re’EM) : Au- 


thor of  tosafot  to  several  treatises,  of  which  those 
to  Hullin  were  seen  by  Azulai. 

Eliezer  of  Toul : French  tosafist  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  whose  tosafot  are 
mentioned  bj’ Zedekiah  Anaw  in  his  “Shibbole  ha- 
Leket.” 

Eliezer  of  Touques  (see  above  and  Jew'.  Encyc. 
V.  120). 

Elijah  ben  Menahem ; His  tosafot  are  men- 
tioneilin  “ Haggahot  Maimuniyyot,”  Kinnim,  No.  20. 

I (RI,  probably  R.  Isaac,  but  not  to  be  confused 
with  Isaac  b.  Samuel  ha-Zaken,  who  occurs  most 
often  as  RI):  His  tosafot,  in  which  the  older  RI  is 
quoted,  are  mentioned  by  Samson  b.  Zadok  (“Tash- 
bez,”  § 336). 

Isaac  ben  Abraham  (RIBA  or  RIZBA),  sur- 
named  ha-Bahur  (“the  younger,”  in  distinction 
from  his  teacher  Isaac  b.  Samuel  ha-Zaken):  Brother 
of  Samson  ben  Abraham  of  Sens.  Like  his  brother, 
Isaac  lived  as  a youth  at  Troyes,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Jacob  Tam  ("  Temim  De'im,”  No.  87), 
and  afterward  at  Sens  (15. ; “Haggahot  Mainuiniy- 
yot,”Ishut,  No.  6).  After  the  death  of  Isaac  ben 
Samuel,  Isaac  ben  Abraham  succeeded  him  as  head 
of  the  school  of  Dampierre,  after  which  place  he  is 
often  called  (“Or  Zarua',”  i.  225a).  Isaac  ben  Abra- 
ham was  one  of  the  French  rabbis  to  whom  Meir  ben 
Todros  Abu  latia  addressed  his  letter  against  jMaimon- 
ides’  theory  of  resurrection.  He  died  at  Dampierre 
prior  to  1210,  not  long  before  his  brotlier  Samson  emi- 
grated to  Palestine  (“  Semak,”  No.  31;  “IMordekai” 
on  Ketubot,  No.  357).  As  he  is  mentioned  often  in 
the  edited  tosafot  (Shab.  3a,  ; Yoma20a;ct 

«f.)  and  by  many  otlier  authorities  (“Or  Zarua’,” 
i.  26b;  “Shibbole  ha-Leket,”  i.,  No.  231),  it  ma}'  be 
concluded  that  he  wrote  tosafot  to  several  Talmudic 
treatises.  Tliose  to  Bekorot  were  in  the  possession 
of  Hayyim  IMichael  of  Hamburg.  Isaac  ben  Abraham 
is  frequently  mentioned  as  a Biblical  commentator 
(“Da’at  Zekenim,”  3a,  48b,  49b,  Leghorn,  1783; 
“Minhat  Yehudah,”  3a,  I3a),  and  his  ritual  decisions 
and  responsa  are  often  quoted  (“Or  Zarua’,”  i.  13b 
et  passim-,  Meir  of  Rothenburg,  Responsa,  No.  176; 
et  nl.). 

Lsaac  ben  Abraham  ha-Bahur  may  lie  identical 
with  the  liturgical  poet  Isaac  b.  Abraham  who 
w’lotc  a hymn  beginning  “ Yeshabbehiincka  be-kol 
initial,”  for  Simhat  Torah  or  for  the  Saljbath  after 
it,  and  a selihah  for  Yom  Kippur  beginning  “Hen 
yom  ba  la-Adonai  ” (comp.  Zunz,  “ Literaturgesch.” 
p.  335). 

Isaac  b.  Asher  ha-Levi  (see  above  and  Jew. 
Encyc.  vi.  620). 

Isaac  ben  Jacob  ha-Laban : Pupil  of  Jacob 
Tam  and  one  of  the  earlier  tosatists  (“ba’ale  tosafot 
yeshanim  ”).  He  was  the  author  of  a commentary 
on  Ketubot  quoted  by  Isaac  Or  Zarua’  (see  Judali 
ISIinz,  Responsa,  No.  10).  He  is  quoted  very  often 
in  the  edited  tosafot  (Yeb.  5b:  B.  K.  72a:  et  al.). 

Isaac  ben  Meir  (RIBaM)  of  Ramerupt : 
Grandson  of  Rashi,  and  brother  of  Samuel  b.  Dleir 
(RaSHBaM)  and  Jacob  Tam;  died  before  his  father, 
leaving  fourchildren  (Jacob  Tam,  “ Sefer  ha-Yashar,  ” 
No.  616,  p.  72b,  Vienna,  1811).  Although  he  died 
3’oi;ng,  Isaac  w’rote  tosafot,  mentioned  bj'  Eliezer  b. 
Joel  ha-Levi  (“Abi  ha-’Ezri,”  § 417),  to  several 
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treatises  of  the  Talmud.  Isaac  liimself  is  often 
quoted  in  the  edited  tosafot  (Shah.  I38a;  Ket.  29b 
et  passim). 

Isaac  ben  Mordecai  of  Regensburg  (RI- 
BaM)  : Flourished  in  the  twelfth  century ; pupil  of 
Isaac  b.  Asher  ha-Levi.  He  corresponded  with  Ja- 
cob Tam  and  was  a fellow  pupil  of  Moses  b.  Joel 
and  Ephraim  b.  Isaac.  His  tosafot  are  q-uoted  by 
Eliezer  b.  Joel  ha-Levi  (^.c.  § 420)  and  Mei'r  of  Ro- 
thenburg  (“Semahot,”  § 73;  “Haggahot  Maimuniy- 
yot,”  Abelot,  p.  294a).  He  is  often  quoted  also  in 
the  edited  tosafot  (Ket.  5oa-;  B.  K.  22b  et  passim). 

Isaac  ben  Reuben : His  tosafot  are  mentioned 
in  the  “Shittah  Mekubbezet,”  Ketubot,  43a.  lie 
may  be  identical  with  the  Isaac  b.  Reuben  who 
made  a comment  on  Rashi  to  B.  K.  32d. 

Isaac  b.  Samuel  ha-Zaken  (sec  above  and 
Jew.  E.ncvc.  vi.  G31). 

Isaiah  di  Trani  (RID) : Italian  tosafist  of  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  greater 
part  of  his  tosafot  were  published  under  the  title 
“TosefotR.  Yeslia‘yahu”  (Lemberg,  1861-69);  and 
many  were  inserted  by  Bezaleel  Ashkenazi  in  his 
“Shittah  Mekubbezet.” 

Israel  of  Bamberg  : Lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
tl’.irteenth  century  ; mentioned  as  an  author  of  tosa- 
fot in  "Mordekai”  (to  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  Nos.  1244,  1279, 
1295,  1356)  and  “Haggahot  Mordekai”  (to  Shah, 
xiv.).  Extracts  from  the  tosafot  of  Israel’s  pupils 
were  reproduced  by  Bezaleel  Ashkenazi  {l.c.). 

J.  Cohen  : Supposedly  a contemporary  of  Mei'r 
b.  Baruch  of  Rothenburg,  and  perhaps  identical 
with  Judah  ha-Kohen,  Me'ir’s  relative.  In  the  ex- 
tracts from  his  tosafot  to  Baba  Kamma,  inserted  in 
the  “Shittah  Jlekubbezet,”  he  quotes,  among  many 
other  authorities.  Ids  still  living  teacher,  the  Kohen 
whom  Zunz  (“Z.  G.”  p.  42)  supposes  to  be  identical 
with  Abigdor  b.  Elijah  ha-Kohen.  From  the  “Shit- 
tah Mekubbezet”  to  Baba  Mezi'a  it  is  seen  that  J. 
Cohen  wrote  tosafot  to  the  same  treatise. 

Jacob  of  Chinon;  Lived  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; pupil  of  Isaac  ben  Abraham,  author  of  a 
“Shittah”  (“Mordekai,”  on  Sanh.,  No.  928).  He 
himself  is  quoted  in  the  editeil  tosafot  (Ber.  12a; 
Nazir  53a ; et  al.). 

Jacob  ben  Isaac  ba-Levi  (Jabez) : Flourished 
at  Spej'er  about  1130;  a pupil  of  Kalonymus  b. 
Isaac  the  Elder  (Eliezer  b.  Nathan,  “ Eben  ha-‘Ezer,” 
p.  13c,  Prague,  1610).  He  was  the  author  of  tosafot 
(“  Haggahot  Mainumiyyot,”  Kinnim,  No.  16)  and  of 
decisions (“  pesakim  ” ; “Mordekai,”  Huh,  No.  1183). 
He  is  quoted  also  in  the  edited  tosafot  (to  Kin.  23a). 

Jacob  ben  Me'ir  Tam  (see  above  and  Jew. 
Encyc.  vii.  36). 

Jehiel  ben  Joseph  of  Paris  (d.  1286):  His  tosa- 
fot are  quoted  as  authoritative  by  Perez  b.  Elijah 
(glosses  to  “ ‘Ammude  Golah,”  p.  50a,  Cremona, 
1556),  in  “ Kol  Bo”  (No.  114),  and  in  “ Dlordekai  ” 
(Huh,  No.  924).  He  is  frequently  quoted  also  in 
the  edited  tosafot. 

Joseph  (or  Yehosef) : Flourished,  according 
to  Zunz  (“  Z.  G.”  p.  33),  about  1150.  Zunz  identifies 
this  Joseph  with  the  pupil  of  Samuel  b.  Me'ir  whose 
glosses  are  quoted  in  the  edited  tosafot  (to  Ket.  70a), 
and  tliinks  he  may  be  identical  with  the  Joseph  of 
Orleans  often  cited  in  the  edited  tosafot  (Shah. 


12a  et  passim).  If  so,  he  must  be  identified,  accord- 
ing to  Gross  ('‘Gallia  Judaica,”  p.  34),  with  Joseph 
BEN  Is.YAC  Bekor  Siiou.  Wciss,  liowevei',  suggests 
that  this  Joseph  might  have  been  either  Joseph 
Bonfils,  Jacob  Tam’s  teacher,  or  Joseph  b.  Isaac  of 
Troyes,  one  of  Rashi’s  pupils.  Thus  it  seems  that 
in  any  case  the  tosafist  mentioned  in  the  “ Sefer  ha- 
Yashar”  must  be  distinguished  from  the  one  men- 
tioned in  Tos.  Ket.  70a,  as  the  latter  was  a pupil  of 
R.  Samuel. 

Joseph  Porat : Many  fragments  of  his  tosafot  to 
Shabbat  are  included  in  the  edited  tosafot. 

Judah  b.  Isaac  of  Paris  (see  above  and  Jew. 
Encyc.  vii.  344). 

Judah  ben  Nathan  (RIBaN) : Son-in-law  and 
pupil  of  Rashi,  and  to  a great  extent  his  continua- 
tor.  It  was  Judah  who  completed  Rashi’s  commen- 
tary on  Makkot  (from  19b  to  the  end)  and  who  wrote 
the  commentary  on  Nazir  which  is  erroneously  attrib- 
uted to  Rashi.  He  wrote,  besides,  independent  com- 
mentaries on  ‘Erubin,  Shabbat,  Yebamot  (Eliezer 
b.  Joel  ha-Levi,  “Abi  ha-‘Ezri,”  §'§  183,  385,  397, 
408),  and  Pesahim  (“Semag,”  prohibition  No.  79). 
Finally,  Halberstam  manuscript  No.  323  contains 
a fragment  of  Judah’s  commentary  on  Nedarim.  It 
is  genei'ally  considered  that  Judah  b.  Nathan  wrote 
tosafot  to  several  treatises  of  the  Talmud,  and  he  is 
mentioned  as  a tosafist  in  “ Haggahot  INIordekai  ” 
(Sanh.,  No.  696).  He  is  often  quoted  in  the  edited 
tosafot. 

Levi  : His  tosafot  are  quoted  in  the  “ Mordekai  ” 
(B.  M.  iv.,  end). 

Meir  b.  Baruch  of  Rothenburg  (see  above  and 
Jew.  Encyc.  viii.  437). 

Meir  b.  Samuel  of  Ramerupt : His  tosafot  are 
mentioned  by  his  son  Jacob  Tam  (“  Sefer  ha-Yashar,” 
No.  252)  and  often  in  the  edited  tosafot. 

Moses  b.  Jacob  of  Coucy : Author  of  Old 
Tosafot  to  Yoma  and  of  some  published  in  the  col- 
lection “Sugyot  ha-Shas”  (Berlin,  1736). 

Moses  b.  Meir  of  Ferrara  : Flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century^  probably  a pupil  of  Judah  b. 
Isaac  of  Paris.  His  tosafot  were  used  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  “Haggahot  Maimuniyyot”  (see  Jew. 
Encyc.  ix.  86). 

Moses  b.  Yom-Tob  of  Evreux  (see  above  and 
Jew.  Encyc.  ix.  65). 

Perez  ben  Elijah  of  Corbeil  (see  above  and 
Jew.  Encyc.  ix.  600). 

Samson  b.  Abraham  of  Sens  (see  above  and 
Jew.  Encyc.  xi.  2). 

Samson  b.  Isaac  of  Chinon:  Flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries;  author  of  the 
“Sefer  Keritut.”  In  this  work  (i.  7,  § 1 ; v.  3, 
§§  120,  148)  Samson  refers  to  his  glosses  on  ‘Erubin 
and  ‘Abodah  Zarah;  he  appears  to  have  written 
glosses  on  other  Talmudic  treatises  also. 

Samuel  of  Evreux;  Author  of  tosafot  to  sev- 
eral treatises ; those  to  Sotah  are  among  the  edited 
tosafot  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  xi.  16). 

Samuel  ben  Me'ir  (RaSHBaM)  : Author  of 
tosafot  to  Alfasi;  under  his  supervision  his  pupils 
prepared  tosafot  to  several  treatises  (“Sefer  ha- 
Yashar,”  p.  85d). 

Samuel  b.  Natronai  (RaShBaT) : German 
Talmudist  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ; author 
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of  tosafot  to  ‘Abodah  Zarah  (see  “Kerem  Hemed,” 
vii.  50). 

Samuel  b.  Solomon  of  Falaise  (see  above  and 
Jew.  Encyc.  xi.  38). 

Simhah  b.  Samuel  of  Speyer  ; Flourislied  in 
the  thirteenth  centuv}’;  his  tosafot  are  mentioned  by 
Illeir  of  Rothenburg  (Respousa,  iv.,  No.  154). 

Bibliogkapht  : Azu\iiU  Shemha-Gedi>Um,u.-,  Benjacob,  0?ar 
ha-Sefarim,  pp.  621  et  seq.:  Biu'hholz,  in  MonatsscJii'ift, 
xxxviii.  3i2,  398,4.50,5.59;  (iratz,  GckcIi.  3d  ed.,  vi.  143-144, 
210;  vii.  108-110;  Karpeles,  GeHc}i.dcr  Jl'uUxchen  Literatur, 
i.a~i  et  ^CQ.\  Weiss,  Cor,  iv.  336-3.52;  idem,  'folcdot  Hahbe7iu 
Tam.  pp.  2-4  ; Winter  and  Wiinselie,  JUdiaclie  Literatur,  ii. 
46.5  e(  •«(/.;  Zunz  (Ibe  chief  source  for  this  article),  Z.  G.  pp, 
29  et  scq. 

J.  M.  Sel. 

TOSEFTA(lit.  “extensions”;  “additions”); 
Name  of  a collection  of  baraitot  whieli  treat  in  a 
more  complete  form  than  does  the  Misbnali  the  sub- 
ject of  traditional  latv.  In  tanuaitic  literature  old 
halakot  are  often  amplified  by  explanatory  notes 
and  additions.  Such  additions  were  made  by  R. 
Akiba  (‘Eduy.  ii.  1,  viii.  1;  Kil.  i.  3;  ‘Orlah  iii. 
7),  R.  Eliezer  ben  Zadok  (Tosef.,  Men.  x.  23),  R. 
Simeon  (Sifra,  Wayikra,  Hobah,  vii.  [ed.  Weiss,  p. 
21b]),  R.  Judah  (Shab.  7.5b;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  43a),  R. 
Jose  (Tosef.,  Kelim,  B.  K.  vii.  4),  and  other  tan- 
naiin.  The  explanatory  notes  are  introduced  with 
the  word  “llosif”  (“He  has  added”  or  “He  has 
extended  ”).  A sentence  tiius  elucidated  and  com- 
pleted was  called  a tosefta,  this  term  being  used 
not  for  the  additional  notes  only,  but  for  the  entire 
aphorism  in  its  completed  form.  This  meaning  is 
plainly  seen  in  Yer.  Shab.  viii.  11a  (comp,  also 
i Pesik.  R.  14;  Eccl.  R.  viii.  1),  where  it  is  stated 

i that  R.  Abbahu  was  greatly  pleased  over  the  dis- 

covery of  an  ancient  tosefta,  which,  as  a matter  of 
I fact,  was  an  old  tannaitic  maxim  with  added  ex- 
planatory matter. 

I The  work  known  by  the  name  “Tosefta”  consists  . 

of  a collection  of  such  elucidated  maxims,  giving 
^ the  traditional  sayings  in  a remarkably  complete 
form,  whereas  the  Mishnah  gives 
Contents,  them  in  a condensed  form  onl}'.  The 
title  of  this  collection,  NriEDin.  is 
reall}'  a plural  Avord,  and  ought  to  be  pronounced 
“Tosefata,”  as  is  apparent  from  the  Hebrew  form 
! (niSDtn,  whichisusedfortheAramalcKnSDin;Eccl. 

R.  V.  8).  Erroneously,  hoAvever,  the  singular  form 
1 “Tosefta”  has  been  adopted.  A compilation  enti- 
I tied  “Tosefta  ” is  often  mentioned  in  Talmudic-mld- 
I rashic  literature ; and  most  authoritative  critics  re- 
; gard  itas  identical  with  the  extant  Tosefta,  of  which 
I this  article  treats.  From  R.  Johanan’s  allusions  to 
the  Tosefta  (Sanh.  86b)  nothing  can  be  adduced 
against  the  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  extant  To- 
sefta with  the  work  to  Avhich  he  refers;  and  his 
I Avords  in  no  Avay  indicate,  as  Brtill  has  interpreted 
them,  that  R.  Nehemiah  Avas  the  author  of  the  To- 
sefta (sec  below).  ^Moreover,  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud refers  to  a Tosefta  Avhich  is  certainly  identical 
Avith  the  work  here  treated.  Thus  Yoma  70a  cor- 
I recti}'  cites  a saying  by  R.  Akiba  as  being  contained 
I in  the  Tosefta  (Tosef.,  Yoma,  iii.  19,  textus  receptus). 
Scholastic  tradition  regards  the  tanna  Hiyya  bar 
Abba  as  the  author  of  the  Tosefta.  this  belief  being 
based  on  the  circumstance  that  the  schools  of  the 
j Amoraim  regarded  as  authoritative  only  those  tan- 


naitic traditions  Avhich  had  their  origin  in  the  col- 
lections of  R.  Hiyya  or  R.  Hoshaiah ; and  inas- 
much as  only  one  Tosefta  from  the 
Attributed  period  of  the  Amoraim  had  been  pre- 
to  Hiyya  served,  there  Avas  justification  for  the 
bar  Abba,  belief  that  only  the  authentic  (and 
therefore  the  most  commonly  used) 
collection  had  been  saved  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
ages.  On  a closer  view  of  the  matter,  hoAvever,  this 
circumstance  can  not  be  accepted  as  proof  of  Hiy- 
ya’s  authorship;  for  since  the  collection  of  Hoshaiah 
Avas  also  considered  authoritative,  there  are  equal 
grounds  for  supposing  either  that  the  latter  Avas  the 
sole  author  of  the  Tosefta,  or  that  he  and  Hiyya 
edited  the  work  in  collaboration.  Inasmuch,  hoAv- 
ever,  as  Hiyya  himself  is  mentioned  in  the  Tosefta 
(Neg.  viii.  6),  the  final  redaction  of  the  work  must 
be  attributed  to  a later  hand. 

To  define  the  pui-pose  of  the  Avork  presents  as 
many  difliculties  as  does  its  authorship.  Formerly 
the  To.sefta  Avas  generally  regarded  as  a sort  of  com- 
mentary on  the  Mishnah,  this  belief  being  fostered 
by  a false  interpretation  of  its  title  as  “ supplements.” 
But  even  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  collect  defi- 
nition of  the  word  “Tosefta” as  given  above  stamps 
the  Avork  as  independent  of  the  Mishnah,  a cursory 
examination  of  its  contents  Avill  show  that  it  can  not 
be  regarded  as  a commentary.  It  does  not  discuss 
the  passages  in  the  INIishnah  in  a commentarial 
manner,  and,  to  judge  by  its  contents,  it  might  be 
regarded  either  as  a continuation  of  the  Mishnah  or 
as  a work  of  eipial  rank  thereAvith;  for  it  cites  the 
mishnaic  passages  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  the 
Mishnah  itself.  The  latter  circumstance,  also,  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  regarding  the  Tosefta  as  a 
commentary,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  additions  and 
supplements  to  the  ’\Iishnah  ; for  in  a mere  supple 

ment  there  Avould  be  no  room  for  al-  . 
Relation  to  most  verbatim  repetitions  of  sentences 
Talmudic  contained  in  the  Jlishnah  it.self.  To 
Baraitot.  this  succeeds  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Tosefta  to  the  baraitot  cited 
in  Talmudic  discussions ; for  several  such  baraitot 
are  contained  literally  in  the  Tosefta,  Avhile  others 
are  paraphrased,  although  the  redaction  of  the  par- 
allel passages  differs  in  respect  to  important  points. 

The  (piestion  which  thus  presents  itself  isAvhether 
the  Talmudic  baraitot  are  mere  citations  from  the 
Tosefta,  or  Avhether  they  originally  constituted  an 
independent  collection.  In  the  first  case  it  Avould 
be  difficult  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  redactorial 
differences  in  the  parallel  passages.  In  the  second, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  for 
granted  not  only  the  existence  of  an  earlier  Tosefta, 
but  also  that  this,  and  not  the  one  now  extant,  was  the 
authentic  one.  For,  as  stated  above,  the  Amoraim 
made  use  of  authentic  sources  only ; and  those 
baraitot  that  are  cited  in  the  Talmud  but  are  not 
contained  in  the  extant  Tosefta  must  necessarily 
have  been  taken  from  an  earlier  Avork.  This  Avould 
disprove  the  identity  of  the  existing  Tosefta  Avith 
the  Avork' mentioned  in  Talmudic  literature.  All 
these  questions  sIioav  Iioav  difficult  it  is  to  determine 
the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  importance  of  the 
Tosefta.  The  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  at- 
tempted by  various  scholars  at  various  periods;  and 
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of  these  attempts  those  made  by  Sherira,  Maimon- 
ides,  Me’iri,  and  Frankel  were  the  most  important 
because  they  alone  rest  on  critical  investigations 
of  historical  sources.  But  even  these  investigators 
failed  to  solve  the  problem  in  a manner  wholly  sat- 
isfactory. Frankel’s  theory,  although  deficient  in 
so  far  as  it  leaves  some  points  unexplained  and 
others  not  accurately  defined,  comes  nearer  the  truth 
than  any  other.  When  these  ileficiencies  are  sup- 
plied and  some  points  modified,  a correct  conception 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Tosefta  may  be 
formed. 

Any  investigation  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
Tosefta  must  be  directed  to  the  following  points; 
the  origin  and  scope  of  the  work ; its  redaction ; its 
relation  to  the  Mislmah;  and  its  relation  to  the  barai- 
tot  cited  in  the  Talmud.  Information  bearing  on 
the  first  point  is  derived  from  a liter- 

Critical  ary-historical  notice  by  R.  Johanan 
Problems.  (Sanh.  86a),  which,  after  eliminating 
material  unnecessary  for  this  ques- 
tion, runs  as  follows:  “Those  mishnaic  sentences 
that  are  cited  without  mention  of  the  author’s  name 
(DriD)  belong  to  R.  Meir;  the  sentences  in  the  To- 
sefta cited  without  the  name  of  the  author  are  R. 
Nehemiah’s  ; all,  however,  are  given  in  the  spirit 
and  according  to  the  method  of  R.  Akiba.”  This 
utterance  of  R.  Johanan’s  implies,  therefore,  that  as 
the  Mislmah  had  three  successive  redactors  (Akiba, 
Meir,  and  Judah  ha-Nasi  I.),  so  must  also  the  redac- 
tors of  the  Tosefta  be  supposed  to  have  been  three 
in  number,  namely,  Akiba,  Nehemiah,  and  a third, 
unknown  redactor.  The  origin  of  the  Tosefta  can 
therefore  be  traced  back  to  Akiba,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  work  as  well  as  of  the  Mislmah, 
in  both  of  which  he  used  a peculiar  redactorial  sys- 
tem of  his  own.  Thus  in  the  Mislmah  he  gave  only 
the  fundamental  principles  in  condensed  form,  in 
order  to  furnish  a handbook  of  traditions  as  an  aid 
to  the  memory.  In  the  Tosefta,  however,  he  gave 
the  traditional  sentences  in  their  complete  form, 
supplementing  them  with  explanatory  notes;  he 
gave  also  various  cases,  which  in  the  Mislmah  were 
represented  by  a single  statement.  These  two  col- 
lections, compiled  according  to  different  methods, 
were  intended  to  supplement  each  other ; and  it  was 
Akiba’s  aim  through  them  to  preserve  the  traditional 
teachings  in  their  entirety  and  in  a systematic  way, 
as  well  as  to  promote  a knowledge  of  them.  IMeir 
and  Nehemiah,  both  pupils  of  Akiba,  endeavored  to 
accomplish  the  object  had  in  view  by  their  master; 
but  each  restricted  himself  to  oneof  Akiba’smethods. 
Meir  chose  the  method  of  condensation,  and  com- 
piled a work  in  which  he  included  much  of  the  ma- 
terial from  Akiba’s  Tosefta,  and  which  combined 
many  of  the  more  important  features  in  both  of 
Akiba’s  collections.  Nehemiah  followed  the  same 
plan  of  combining  both  of  Akiba’s  col- 
Relations  lections  in  one  work;  but  in  doing  so 
to  Mishnah  he  chose  the  casuistic  method.  In  this 
of  R.  Meir.  way  originated  two  collective  works 
— Meir’s  Mishnah,  edited  according  to 
the  system  used  by  Akiba  in  his  edition  of  that 
work,  and  Nehemiah’s  Tosefta,  edited  according  to 
the  method  followed  by  Akiba  in  his  Tosefta  edition. 

The  relation  of  Meir’s  Mishnah  to  Nehemiah’s 


Tosefta  was  not,  however,  the  same  as  that  which 
existed  between  Akiba’s  collections  of  the  same 
names.  The  former  were  not  two  collections  mutu- 
ally dependent  on  and  supplementing  each  other: 
they  were  rather  two  independent  works,  both  of 
which  aimed  at  the  preservation  and  proper  arrange- 
ment of  traditional  maxims.  The  difference  between 
them  consisted  only  in  the  different  methods  em- 
ployed in  their  compilation.  Meir’s  Mishnah  con- 
tained the  traditional  maxims  in  condensed  form, 
while  Nehemiah’s  Tosefta  cited  them  in  their  com- 
plete form  and  provided  them  with  explanatory  and 
supplementary  notes.  The  methods  evolved  by 
Akiba  and  used  by  Meir  and  Nehemiah  were 
adopted  also  by  later  compilers  in  their  endeavors  to 
preserve  and  transmit  traditional  doctrines.  Judah 
ha-Nasi  I.,  whose  Mishnah  compilation  was  based  on 
that  of  Meir,  followed  the  latter’s  method  of  redac- 
tion ; while  the  redactor  of  the  Tosefta  now  extant 
followed  the  method  used  by  Nehemiah,  whose  To- 
sefta constituted  the  basis  for  his  work.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  Mishnah  of  Judah  ha-Nasi  and  the 
Tosefta  which  has  been  preserved  corresponds  with 
that  which  existed  between  Meir’s  Mishnah  and 
Nehemiah’s  Tosefta.  They  are  independent  works 
which  seek  to  accomplish  b}'  different  means  a simi- 
lar purpose.  Tliere  is,  of  course,  a certain  homo- 
geneity between  the  two  works,  inasmuch  as  the 
Tosefta  treats  and  elucidates  the  corresponding 
passages  in  the  Mishnah;  but  the  purpose  of  the 
redactor  of  the  Tosefta  was  to  produce  an  independ- 
ent collection,  and  not  merely  additions  to  and  ex- 
planations of  another  compilation. 

Who  was  the  redactor  of  the  extant  Tosefta?  As 
has  already  been  proved,  the  scholastic  tradition  at- 
tributing its  authorship  to  R.  Hiyya 

Author-  is  unreliable,  since  the  circumstance 
ship.  that  Hiyya  himself  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tosefta  eliminates  the  possibility  of  his 
being  its  author;  and  that  Hiyya  and  Hoshaiah 
edited  the  work  in  collaboration  is  most  unlikely. 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud  often  refers  to  dissensions 
between  these  two  amoraim;  and  if  the  Tosefta 
should  be  considered  the  product  of  their  combined 
efforts,  it  would  be  natural  to  ask  whose  authority 
was  accepted  as  decisive  in  cases  where  the  redac- 
tors disagreed.  How,  indeed,  could  a decision  have 
been  possible  in  a case  where  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion related  to  a halakic  tradition?  To  regard  IIo- 
shaiah  as  sole  redactor  of  the  Tosefta  is  not  possible 
either;  for  in  many  questions  on  which,  according 
to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  he  and  Hiyya  disagreed, 
the  opinion  of  the  latter  has  been  given  general 
validity  (comp.  Frankel,  “Mebo,”  p.  25a).  Only 
one  surmise  is  possible;  namely,  that  Hiyya  and 
Hoshaiah,  independently  of  each  other  and  perhaps 
with  quite  different  objects  in  view,  were  engaged 
in  the  compilation  of  baraitot,  as  were  also  their 
contemporaries  Levi,  Bar  Kappara,  and  Samuel. 
The  collections  of  Hiyya  and  Hoshaiah  differed  from 
the  others  in  that  these  two  compilers  took  Nehe- 
miah’s Tosefta  as  a basis  for  their  collections.  Each 
of  them  thus  compiled  an  extended  Tosefta  enriclied 
with  new  elements;  and  these  two  Toseftot  differed 
in  various  important  respects.  A later  redactor, 
whose  name  has  not  been  ascertained,  combined 
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these  twoToseftot  into  one  work,  to  which  he  added 
some  maxims  taken  from  the  collections  of  Levi, 
Ear  Kappara,  and  Samuel;  and  in  this  manner  oiig- 
inated  the  Tosefta  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
j extant.  This  final  redactor  considered  Hiyya’s  opin- 
ions authoritative ; and  in  all  points  where  Hosha- 
! iaii 's  Tosefta  diilered  from  Hiyya’s  the  latter’s  opin- 
' ions  alone  were  given  validity. 

The  preference  thus  given  to  Hiyya’s  work,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  ascribed  to  any  views  held  by  the 
I schools  of  the  Amoraim,  but  to  the  personal  convic- 
tions of  the  final  redactor.  In  tlie  schools  both  To- 
seftot  were  considered  authoritative,  and  baraitot 
cited  from  either  were  regarded  as  authentic.  This 
view  also  explains  the  relation  of  the  existing  To- 
sefta to  the  Talmudic  baraitot,  which  latter  could 
have  been  taken  only  from  one  of  these  authentic 
Toseftot.  Such  baraitot  as  are  given  verbatim  in  the 
existing  Tosefta  are  either  citations  from  Hiyj’a’s 
work  or  baraitot  which  were  given  alike  in  both 
I Toseftot:  while  those  baraitot  which,  either  essen- 
i tially  or  verbally,  differ  from  the  parallel  passages  in 
j the  present  Tosefta  were  taken  from  the  Tosefta  of 
Hoshaiah,  the  reason  for  the  divergence  being  that 
the  final  redactor  of  the  existing  Tosefta  preferred 
the  opinion  of  Hiyya. 

Like  the  Mishnah,  the  Tosefta  is  divided  into  six 
orders  (“sedarim  ”),  the  names  of  which  correspond 
to  those  of  the  mishnaic  orders : namely,  (1)  Zera'im, 
(2)  Mo'ed,  (3)  Nashim,  (4)  Nezikin  or 
I Division.  Yeshu'ot,  (5)  Kodashim,  and  (6)  Toho- 
rot.  The  orders  are  subdivided  into 
' treatises,  which,  with  a few  exceptions,  bear  the 
same  names  as  tho.se  of  the  Mishnah.  Four  treatises 
are  missing  from  the  Tosefta,  namely,  Abotiu  the  or- 
der Nezikin,  and  Kinnim,  Middot,  and  Tamid  in  the 
order  Kodashim.  The  number  of  treatises  in  the 
Tosefta  is  thus  fifty-nine;  but  the  treatise  Kelim  in 
j this  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  namely.  Baba 
I Kamma,  Baba  Mezi’a,  and  Baba  Batra.  If  these 
three  “ babot  ” were  regarded  as  three  different  trea- 
tises the  total  number  would  be  sixty-one.  The 
' treatises  are  divided  into  chapters  (“perakim”), 
which  again  are  divided  into  paragraphs;  but  the 
[ division  into  chapters  is  not  the  same  in  the  different 
manuscripts.  According  to  the  Erfurt  manuscript, 
the  total  number  of  chapters  is  428 ; according  to 
the  Vienna  manuscript  and  the  older  Tosefta  edi- 
tions, 421. 

The  Tosefta  appeared  first  as  an  addendum  to  Isaac 
! Alfasi’s  Halakot " (Venice,  1521),  and  has  since  been 
appended  to  all  editions  of  that  work.  The  best 
i edition  of  the  Tosefta  is  that  published  by  M.  S. 
Zuckerinandl  (Pasewalk,  1880),  who  made  use  of  the 
Erfurt  manuscript.  Zuckermandl  published  also  a 
supplement  (Treves,  1882)  containing  a summary  of 
I the  work,  an  index,  and  a glossary.  A Latin  trans- 
lation of  thirty-one  Tosefta  treatises  was  published 
by  Ugolino  in  his  “Thesaurus  Antiqnitatum  Sacra- 
rum  ” (vols.  xvii.-xx.,  Venice,  1755-57). 

The  Tosefta  has  been  the  subject  of  many  com- 
mentaries. The  IVilna  edition  of  the  Talmud,  for 
example,  which,  contains  the  Tosefta  in  addition  to 
Alfasi’s  “Halakot,”  reprints  the  following  two  com- 
mentaries; (1)  “ Tana  Tosefa’ah,”  by  Samuel  Abigdor 
b.  Abraham,  a work  in  two  parts,  part  i.,  entitled 
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“Minhat  Bikkurim,”  being  the  main  commentary, 
while  part  ii.,  entitled  “Mizpeh  Shemu’el,”  con- 
tains an  index  to  the  Tosefta  ])assages 
Texts  and  cited  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Dlid- 
Com-  rashim.  (2)  “ Hasde  Dawid,”  explan- 
mentaries.  atory  notes  by  David  Pardo.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  two  commentaries,  which 
cover  the  entire  Tosefta,  the  same  Talmud  edition  con- 
tains the  following  commentaries  on  single  treatises: 
“Magcn  Abraham,”  b}"  Abraham  Abali  of  Kalisz, 
on  the  order  Nezikin  ; a commentary  by  Elijah  Gaon 
of  Wilna  on  the  order  Tohoi'ot ; and  .Jacob  Kahana 
of  Wilna’s  “^lare  de-lMatuita,”  on  the  treatise  ‘Eru- 
bin.  Df.  Friedmann  wrote  a commentary  on  the 
order  Mo'ed,  which  he  published  under  the  title 
“ Tekelet  Mordekai,”  appending  it  to  his  edition  of 
the  Tosefta  (part  i.,  containing  the  treatises  Shabbat 
and  ‘Erubin,  Paks,  1898;  part  ii.,  Pesahim,  Sheka- 
lim, Yoma,  and  Sukkah,  ih.  1900).  Dledieval  au- 
thors mention  two  Toseftot  to  Berakot  (see  Brlill  in 
“ Ha-Maggid,”  xiii.  127),  but  it  is  not  clear  to  which 
works  they  applied  the  name  “Toseftot.” 

Bibliography:  Letter  of  Sherira  Gaon,  in  Neubauer,  itj.  J.  C. 
i.  13-1.5;  Mainionides,  Einleitunu  in  (lie  Misclniali  ; Meiri, 
in  his  commentary  on  Abot,  ed.  Stern,  Vienna,  1854  : Frankel, 
Hodegctica  in  Mischnatn,  pp.  304-307,  Leipsic,  18.50:  ,1.  Op- 
penheim,  Toledot  ha-Miahnali,  in  Bet  Talmiul,  ii.  337-34.5, 
34.s-:i.5.3;  .1.  H.  Diinner,  Die  Tlienrien  fiber  Wcacn  ^tn^^  Vr- 
upruiig  der  Toxefta  Krithch  Dargestellt,  Amsterdam,  1874; 
L).  Hoffmann,  Mixchnalt  und  'Tasefta,  in  Berliner’s  Maga- 
zin,  1882,  pp.  1.53-16:};  M.  S.  Zuckermandl,  Die  Erf  inter 
fiandachrift  der  To.sr/tn.  Berlin,  1876 ; idem.  Dr?-  Il'iencr 
Tnaefta  Coder.  Mavdeliurs,  1877 ; idem,  Tosefta  Varianteii, 
Treves,  1881  ; N.  Briill,  Begriff  mid  Ursprung  der  Tosefta, 
in  Jubelscbrift  zuiii  Ncmizigsten  Geburtstag  des  Dr.  L. 
Zunz,  pp.  93-110,  Berlin,  1884. 

w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

TOTBRIEF ; Term  applied  in  Germany  to  the 
edicts  issued  b}’  the  kings  and  emperors,  to  the  papal 
bulls,  and  to  the  edicts  of  various  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, by  which  the  Christians  were  exempted 
from  paying  their  debts  to  .Jews.  The  Totbrief  might 
deprive  the  creditor  either  of  the  interest  due  on  the 
money  loaned  or  of  both  principal  and  interest. 
The  first  Totbrief  known  was  that  of  Louis  VH.  of 
France,  5vho,  at  the  instigation  of  Peter  Venerabilis, 
Abbot  of  Cluny,  issued  in  1146  a decree  exempting 
all  Crusaders  from  payment  of  their  debts  to  the 
.Jews,  in  accordance  with  the  papal  enactment  of 
Eugenius  III.  in  the  preceding  year.  Later,  in  1180, 
Philip  Augustus  relieved  all  Christians  from  their 
liabilities  to  their  Jewish  creditors  on  condition  of 
their  paying  to  him  the  fifth  part  of  their  debts. 
Louis  VIII.  annulled,  in  1223,  all  debts  due  to  Jews 
by  Christians  that  had  been  outstanding  for  five 
years  or  more,  and  canceled  the  interest  on  debts  less 
than  five  years  old. 

In  German}’,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  such  can- 
celations were  common.  The  first  case  in  which 
Jews  were  deprived  of  the  interest  due  to  them  was 
in  1299,  5vhen  King  Albert  diverted  such  interest 
payments  to  the  DIonastery  of  Eberbach.  After  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  and  Louis  the  Bavarian  cancel- 
ations of  the  whole  debt,  principal  and  interest, 
were  very  frequent.  The  former  exempted  (1312) 
Conrad  of  Weinsberg  from  the  payment  of  such 
debts ; while  the  latter  relieved  (1315)  the  city  of  Ess- 
lingen  from  its  debts  to  the  Jews  of  Ueberllngen  as 
well  as  to  other  Je5vs  who  had  settled  in  cities  hos- 
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tile  to  him.  In  1316  Louis  issued  a similar  edict  in 
favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ileilbronn;  in  1323,  in 
favor  of  the  Abbey  of  Fulda;  in  1326,  in  favor  of  a 
number  of  noblemen  who  ow'ed  money  to  Jew's  of 
Alsace;  in  1332,  in  favor  of  the  Abbey  of  Bamberg. 
These  exemptions  were  even  more  numerous  in  the 
third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when,  during  the  persecutions,  the  emperors  can- 
celed the  claims  of  Jews  both  living  and  dead. 

All  these  were  single  instances  of  the  cancelation 
of  debts  due  to  Jews;  only  under  King  Wenzel,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  did  the 
Totbrief  assume  seriously  comprehensive  propor- 
tions. On  June  12,  1385,  the  king  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  representatives  of  all  the  Swabian 
towns,  who  agreed  that  their  municipalities  should 
pay  the  king  40,000  gulden  in  return  for  a “privi- 
lege,” consisting  of  eight  articles,  by  which  their 
debts  to  Jews  were  either  entirely  or  partially  can- 
celed, and  through  which  the  Jew's  finally  lost  all 
their  claims.  For,  while  many  Jew’s  who  had  the 
means  recovered  part  of  the  money  due  to  them  by 
paying  a certain  sum  to  the  city  authorities.  King 
Wenceslaus,  in  order  to  check  this,  issued  a second 
edict  (1390),  commanding  the  Jews  to  abandon  all 
claim  to  debts  due  from  Christians.  It  must  be  said, 
how’ever,  that  the  Totbrief  of  1390  did  not  apply 
throughout  the  whole  German  empire,  but  only  to  its 
southwestern  part,  as  Bavaria,  Wurzburg,  and  other 
provinces.  In  Spain  the  same  sort  of  edict  was 
called  a “moratoria”  (see  Jacobs,  “Sources,”  pp. 
xxiv.,  XXV.,  Nos.  97,  100-103;  p.  xliii..  No.  xlv.). 

Eibi.iooraphy  : Griitz,  Gench.  3cl  ed.,  vi.  148  et  seq.,  vii.  23, 
viii.  .50  ct  NCf;.;  Nubling,  Die  Jvde)iuemeimle>i  in  Deutach- 
land,  pp.  134.  374,  391,  402;  Stobbe,  Die  Juden  in  Deutsch- 
land, pp.  131  et  seq.,  249  et  seq. 
j.  M.  Sel. 

TOTEMISM  : A primitive  social  system  in  which 
members  of  a clan  reckoned  kinship  through  their 
mothers,  and  worshiped  some  animal  or  plant  which 
they  regarded  as  their  ancestor  and  the  image  of 
which  they  bore  tattooed  on  their  persons.  It  W'as 
suggested  by  J.  S.  IMaclennan  (in  “The  Fortnightly 
Review’,”  1870,  i.  207)  that  this  system  existed 
among  the  early  Hebreivs;  and  his  view  w’as  taken 
up  by  Robertson  Smith  (in  “The  Journal  of  Philol- 
ogy,” 1880),  who  based  his  theories  upon  the  re- 
searches of  J.  G.  Frazer  on  totemism.  Robertson 
Smith  later-  connected  this  view  with  his  theory  of 
sacrifice,  which  he  regarded  as  originally  a method 
of  restoring  the  blood  covenant  betw’een  the  mem- 
bers of  a clan  and  its  totem.  The  following  are  the 
chief  arguments  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  totem 
clans  among  the  ancient  Israelites: 

I.  Animal  and  Plant  Names  : A considerable 
number  of  persons  and  places  in  the  Old  Testament 
have  names  derived  from  animals  or  plants.  Ja- 
cobs (“Studies  in  Biblical  Arcbseology,”  jr]).  94-103) 
has  given  a list  of  over  160  such  names,  including 
Orel)  (the  raven)  and  Zeeb  (the  wolf),  princes  of  the 
Dlidianites;  Caleb  (the  dog).  Tola  (the  worm),  Shual 
(the  fox),  Zirnri  (the  chamois),  Jonah  (the  dove),  IIul- 
dah  (the  weasel),  Jael  (the  ibex),  Nahash  (the  serpent), 
Kezia  (the  cassia),  Shaphan  (the  rock-badger),  Ajalon 
(the  great  stag),  and  Zeboim  (the  hyena).  .Many  of 
these,  however,  are  personal  names;  but  among  the 
Israelitish  tribes  mentioned  in  Num.  xxvi.  are  the 


Shualites,  or  fox  clan  of  Asher;  the  Shuphamites,  or 
serpent  clan  of  Benjamin;  the  Bachrites,  or  cainc-1 
clan;  and  the  Arelites,  or  lion  clan  of 
Arguments  Gad.  Other  tribes  having  similar 
in  Favor  of  names  are  the  Zimrites,  or  hornet  clan, 
Totemism.  and  the  Calebites,  or  dog  tribe.  In  the 
genealogy  of  the  Ilorites  (Gen.  xxx  vi.) 
several  animal  names  occur,  such  as  Shobal  (the 
young  lion),  Zibeon  (the  hyena),  Anah  (the  wild  ass), 
Dishan  (the  gazel),  Akan  (the  roe),  Aiah  (the  kite), 
Aran  (the  ass),  and  Chcran  (the  lamb).  The  occur- 
rence of  such  a large  number  of  animal  names  in 
one  set  of  clan  names  suggests  the  possibility  that 
the  Ilorites,  who  were  nomads,  were  organized  on 
the  totem-clan  system. 

II.  Exogamy  is  the  system  under  which  any 
member  of  a clan  may  not  marry  within  his  own 
clan,  but  must  marry  a member  of  a kindred  clan. 
Smith  deduces  the  existence  of  such  clans  among  the 
Ilorites  from  the  mention  of  Anah  clans  and  Dishan 
clans  in  the  list.  He  also  draws  attention  to  Shimeis 
among  the  Levites,  Reubenites,  and  Benjamites. 
Female  descent  is  the  only  means  of  tracing  kin- 
ship in  exogamous  clans ; and  Smith  sees  a survival 
of  this  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  who  were  not  of  the  same  mother,  while 
Abimelech  appealed  to  his  mother’s  clan  as  being  of 
his  flesh  (Judges  viii.  19),  and  Naomi  told  Ruth  to 
return  to  her  mother’s  house  (Ruth  i.  8). 

III.  Ancestor  and  Animal  Worship : Smith 
attributes  the  friendship  between  David  and  Na- 
hash, King  of  the  Ammonites,  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  both  members  of  a serpent  clan  spread  through- 
out Canaan.  That  animals  were  worshiped  among 
the  Hebrews  is  well  known,  as  is  shown  by  the  leg- 
ends of  the  golden  calf  and  the  brazen  serpent.  The 
second  commandment  prohibits  this.  Smith  draws 
attention  to  the  case  of  animal  worship  in  Ezek.  viii. 
7-11,  where  Ezekiel  sees  “every  form  of  creeping 
things,  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  portrayed  upon  the  wall  round 
about,”  and  in  the  midst  of  them  stood  Jaazaniah 
ben  Shaphan  (the  rock-badger),  “ with  every  man 
his  censer  in  his  liand,  and  a thick  cloud  of  incense 
went  up.”  Here  there  is  animal  worship  connected 
with  the  name  of  a person  who  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  an  unclean  beast,  the  “ shaphan.”  See 
also  Ancestor  Wonsiiip. 

IV.  Forbidden  Food : Jlembers  of  a totem  clan 
did  not  eat  the  totem  animal.  As  such  totems  grad- 
ually spread  throughout  the  nation,  a list  of  forbid- 
den animals  would  arise  which  might  be  analogous 
to  the  list  of  forbidden  animals  given  in  Lev.  xi.  and 
Deut.  XV.  Jacobs,  however,  has  shown  that  in  the 
list  of  animal  names  given  by  him  forty-three  are 
clean  as  against  forty-two  unclean. 

V.  Tattooing  and  Clan  Crests : A totem  is 
tattooed  on  the  skin  of  the  totem  worshiper;  and 
there  is  evidence  in  Lev.  xix.  28  that  the  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  make  tattoo-marks,  while  an  allu- 
sion to  this  practise  may  be  contained  in  Isa.  xliv.  5 
and  in  Ezek.  i.x.  4.  The  mark  of  Cain  may  perhaps 
have  been  a tattoo-mark.  In  none  of  these  instances, 
however,  are  there  indications  that  the  tattoo-marks 
were  in  an  animal  form  or  connected  with  animal 
worship.  The  tribes  of  Israel  when  on  the  march 
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had  standards  (Nuni.  i.  53,  ii.  3 et  seq.)  \ and  rabbinic 
literature  gives  details  of  the  crests  (see  Flag),  which 
were  derived  from  the  blessings  of 
Absence  Jacob  (Geu.  xlix.)  and  Moses  (Dent, 
of  Historic  xxxiii.).  In  these  most  of  the  tribes 
Con-  are  compared  to  an  animal:  Judah  to 

nection.  a lion ; Issachar  to  an  ass ; Dan  to  a 

serpent ; etc.  In  Moses’  blessing,  how- 
ever, Dan  is  compared  to  a lion’s  wdielp,  which 
seems  to  show  that  the  tribes  were  not  arranged  on 
a totemic  system. 

VI.  Blood  Feud  : 'Fhe  practical  side  of  the  totem 
system  insured  the  existence  of  relatives  scattered 
tliroughout  a tribe,  who  would  guarantee  the  taking 
np  of  the  blood  feud  in  case  one  of  the  members  of 
the  totem  clan  was  injured  or  killed.  The  existence 
of  the  blood  feud  can  be  recognized  in  Israel  (.see 
Go’el),  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a connection  with 
totemism.  Altogether,  Avhile  traces  and  survivals 
are  found  of  institutions  similar  to  those  of  the  totem 
clan,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  it 
existed  in  Israel  during  historic  times,  though  it  is 
possible  that  some  such  system  was  found  among 
the  Edomites. 

BinLiOGKAPHY:  W.  Robertson  Smith,  tro?\s;np  ami 

Animal  TriDcs  Amotm  the  Ancioit  Arahx  amt  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  Journal  of  Phitotogti,  ix.  75-100;  Jacobs, 
Studies  in,  llihtical  Archccotogji,  pp.  64-103;  J.  S.  Cook,  in 
J.  Q.  R.  lOftl;  Zlapetal,  Totcmismus  im  Alien  Testamente, 
Freiburff,  1903;  I.  Levi,  La  Famille  chez  les  Anciens  IJe- 
hreux.  Paris,  1903;  S.  Reinach,  Cultes,  Muthes  ct  Religions, 
Paris,  1904. 

J. 

TOUL  (Hebr.  ; “ Or  Zarua‘,”  i.  131b; 

“Mordekai  ” on  B.  K.  x.,  No.  193) : Capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
France,  with  a Jewish  population  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  Among  the  scholars  who  were 
once  residents  of  this  city  maybe  mentioned  K.  Elie- 
zer  of  Toul,  the  author  of  tosafot;  and  his  brother 
Abraham,  a pupil  of  Rabbi  Isaac  the  Elder  of  Dam- 
pierre  and  identical,  according  to  Gross,  Avith  Abra- 
ham of  110  (read  ^10),  one  of  the  scholars  to  whom 
Jleir  ben  Todros  Abulafia  of  Toledo  addressed  his 
epistle  assailing  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as 
set  forth  by  Maimonides. 

In  1708  the  Bishop  of  Toul  petitioned  the  French 
government  to  expel  from  Nancy  the  Jewish  bank- 
ers Samuel  and  Solomon  Levy,  Jacob  Schwob, Isaiah 
Lambert,  and  Closes  Alcan,  but  his  efforts  were  un- 
successful. In  1731,  180  Jewish  families,  many  of 
them  residents  of  Toul,  were  permitted  by  Duke 
Leopold  to  remain  on  his  estates  without  molestation 
in  their  religion  and  commerce.  Leon  Cohen,  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  community  of  this 
city,  took  part  in  the  General  Assembly  convoked  at 
Paris  by  Napoleon  in  1806.  The  community  of  Toul 
is  governed  by  the  Jewish  consistory  of  Nanc}',  and 
at  i)resent  (1905)  contains  forty  or  fifty  Jewish 
families. 

Bibliograpiiv:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  211-212;  iileni, 
Monatsschrift,  188.5,  p.  519 ; R.  E.J.  xxxiv.  108;  Zunz,  Z. 
G.  p.  39. 

8.  S.  K. 

TOULON  (Ilebr.  ]i^1L3) : Capital  of  an  arrondissc- 
ment  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  France.  Like 
most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Provence,  Toulon 
contained  a Jewish  community  in  medieval  times; 


and  under  the  counts  of  Provence  the  Jews  of  the 
city  fared  like  those  of  many  other  communities, 
being  sometimes  oppressed  and  sometimes  treated 
with  kindness.  When  the  Black  Death  raged 
throughout  Prance  in  1348,  the  Jews  of  Toulon  were 
accused  of  having,  poisoned  the  neighboring  springs 
aiul  wells,  and  forty  were  killed  in  a single  night. 
Noteworthy  among  the  scholars  of  the  citj"  were  : 
Berechiah  ben  Azariahof  p^lD  oi-  }^1»3  (Rabbinovicz, 
“Dikduke  Soferim,”  xi.  17),  to  whom  belonged  the 
Code.x  Vat.  130,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  centuiy 
and  containing  a number  of  treatises  of  the  Talmud  ; 
and  Astruc  of  Toulon,  one  of  the  publishers  of  the 
first  edition  of  Jehiel  ben  Jekuthiel’s  “Bet  Middot.” 

At  the  present  time  (1905)  the  Jewish  community 
of  the  city  forms  a part  of  the  consistorial  circum- 
scription of  Marseilles,  and  numbers  about  thirty 
families. 

Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  213;  Papon,  His- 
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S.  S.  K. 

TOULOUSE  (Hebr.  n£l»1^10,  nilho):  Capital 
of  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  France,  where 
a large  number  of  Jews  lived  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century.  In  conformity  with  an 
old  custom,  and  in  punishment  for  some  fancied 
crime,  one  of  their  number,  generally  the  most  re- 
spected old  man  of  the  community,  was  obliged  to 
appear  every  Good  Friday  at  the  door  of  the  cathe- 
dral to  have  his  ears  boxed  in  public.  They  vainly 
addressed  a petition  to  King  Charles  the  Bald  in  850 
to  have  this  custom  abolished ; but  it  continued  until 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  Avas 
replaced  by  an  annual  tax  payable  to  the  monks  of 
St.  Sernia  between  All  Saints’  Day  and  the  feast 
of  St.  Sernin,  and  by  a yearly  contribution  of  44 
pounds  of  Avax,  to  be  delivered  on  Good  Friday  at 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen. 

In  the  thirteentii  century  the  counts  of  Toulouse 
were  favorably  disposed  toAvard  the  Jews  on  all  oc- 
casions, and  granted  them  the  right  of  acijuiring 
real  estate  Avithout  paying  rent.  Many  estates  Avere 
held  by  two  prominent  Jewish  families,  one  repre- 
sented by  Espagnol  and  his  sons  Solomon  and  Pro- 
ven9al,  and  the  other  by  Alacer  (Eliezer)  and  his 
sons  Abniham  and  Bclid.  In  1343  Raymond  VH. 
granted  the  Jews  the  right  of  freely  disposing  of 
their  property,  and  of  selling,  mortgaging,  or  leas- 
ing their  farms,  estates,  and  seigniories  on  condition 
of  paying  a tax  of  13  Toulouse  deuiers  on  each 
pound  of  the  .sale  price  and  6 deniers  on  each  iiound 
of  the  rent;  but  in  1390  King  Philip  the  Fair  took 
action  against  those  Jgavs  avIio  had  surreptitiously 
obtained  letters  of  exemption  from  the  taxes  im- 
posed upon  them.  In  the  district  of  the  seneschal  of 
Carcassonne  a special  judge  Avas  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  cases  in  Avhich  Jews  Avere  interested; 
but  in  Toulouse  the  Jews  Avere  tried  before  the 
same  judges  as  the  Christians.  Philip  the  Fair  con- 
firmed this  arrangement  in  1304  by  decreeing  that 
the  regular  judges  should  handle  all  JeAvish  cases, 
Avhether  civil  or  criminal.  Several  Jews  Avho  Avere 
arrested  in  1306  accepted  baptism  rather  than  leave 
the  city,  but  Solomon  ibu  Verga  goes  too  far  Avhen 
he  says  that  the  Avhole  community  Avas  converted. 
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The  total  amount  contiscated  by  the  king  in  the 
seneschalate  of  Toulouse  was  75,264  pounds  Tours 
currenc3'. 

Returning  to  Toulouse  in  1615,  the  Jews  were  soon 
subjected  to  a tax  of  2,000  pounds.  In  1321  the  Pas- 
TOUiiEAUX  massacred  many  Jews,  and  forced  the  re- 
mainder to  accept  baptism,  thus  annihilating  the 
community. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  centuiy  the  Jews  of  Tou- 
louse possessed  a sj'uagogue,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  R.  Judah  b.  Moses  ha-Darshan,  who  later 
went  to  Narbonne.  He  is  called  in  “ R. 

E.  J.”  X.  102,  which,  according  to  a happy  conjec- 
ture of  Gross  (’‘Gallia  Judaica,”  p.  215),  must  be 
read  This  synagogue  was  situated 

on  the  present  Place  des  Carmes,  but  it  w’as  con- 
fiscated by  Philip  the  Fair  in  1306,  and  sold  in 
1310. 

From  the  time  of  the  massacre  bj’the  Pastoureaux 
there  was  no  Jewish  community  at  Toulouse  until 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the 
present  time  (1905)  it  contains  between  fifty  and 
sixty  families,  who  are 
subject  to  the  Jewish  con- 
sistory of  Bayonne. 
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S.  S.  K. 

TOURO,  JUDAH: 

American  philanthroiiist ; 
born  at  Newport,  R.  I., 

June  16,  1775;  died  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  13, 1854; 
son  of  Rev.  Isaac  Touro 
and  Rej’na  Ha3’s.  His 
father  was  of  Portuguese 
origin  and  had  settled  in 
Jamaica,  but  went  to  New- 
port about  1760  to  serve 
as  minister  of  the  Jeivish 
congregation  there.  During  his  residence  in  the 
town  he  became  a close  friend  of  Ezra  Stiles. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Newport  ivas  taken  by  the  British,  and  the 
Jewish  patriot  citizens  consequently  left.  The  syna- 
gogue was  closed,  and  its  members  scattered  through- 
out the  other  colonies.  The  father  of  Judah  went  to 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  he  died  Dec.  8,  1783; 
thereupon  the  mother  returned  to  the  United  States 
5vith  her  children,  making  her  home  with  her  brother, 
]\Ioses  Michael  Hays,  who  had  become  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Boston.  She  died  in  1787;  and  young 
Touro  was  reared  and  educated  by  his  uncle,  in 
whose  counting-house  he  was  later  emplo3’ed.  At 


the  age  of  twenty-two  he  ivas  sent  as  supercargo 
with  a valuable  shipment  to  the  IMediterrauean ; and 
the  results  of  the  trip  showed  his  remarkable  busi- 
ness ability. 

A few  years  later  (1802)  he  went  to  the  French  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana,  settling  at  New  Orleans,  then  a 
small  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants.  There  he 
opened  a store,  and  soon  built  up  a 
Settles  in  thriving  trade  in  New  England  prod- 
New  nets.  Later  he  became  the  owner  of 
Orleans,  many  ships  and  of  valuable  real  estate, 
until  he  was  numbered  among  the 
most  prominent  merchants  of  the  place.  After  the 
territory  had  become  part  of  the  United  States, 
Touro  repeatedly  exhibited  his  public  spirit.  Dur- 
ing the  defense  of  Neyv  Orleans  by  Andrew  Jackson 
he  entered  the  ranks  as  a common  soldier,  and  was 
severely  wounded  on  Jan.  1,  1815,  being  given  up 
for  dead ; but  he  5vas  saved  by  the  bravery  and 
care  of  his  friend  Rezin  Davis  Shepherd,  a 3'oung 
Virginian  merchant,  5vho  had  settled  in  the  same 
city.  Their  friendship  continued  throughout  their 
lives;  and  both  of  them 
amassed  great  for- 
tunes. 

Touro’s  name  5x111  al- 
wa3’S  be  numbered  among 
the  foremost  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  philan- 
thropy. His  charities 
knew  neither  race  nor 
creed,  and  his  public 
spirit  was  no  less  note- 
5vorthy. 

To  Amos  Lawrence  and 
Judah  Touro  belongs  the 
credit  of  supplying  the 
funds  for  coinjileting  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
each  subscribing  810,000 
for  the  purpose.  In  1843 
the  completion  of  the 
monument  was  celebrated 
by  a banquet  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  at  5vhieh 
the  generosity  of  the  two 
donors  was  publicly  ac- 
knowledged. A resolution 
5vas  also  adopted  by  the 
directors  to  the  ell'cct  that 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Dan- 
iel Webster,  Josejih  Story, 
Edward  Everett,  and  Franklin  Dexter  be  appointed 
a committee  to  prepare  an  inscription  for  a tablet 
which  was  to  be  placed  on  the  monument  and  which 
5vas  partly  to  record  the  liberality  of  Lawrence  and 
Touro. 

Another  object  of  his  generosity  was  his  native 
cit3’  of  NeAvport.  In  1842  he  improved  the  enclo- 
sures of  the  old  Jewish  cemetery  im- 
Benefac-  mortalized  b3"  Longfello5v ; and  it  5vas 
tions  to  his  mone3'  which  purchased  the  Old 
Newport.  Stone  IMill  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Norsemen,  Touro’s  de- 
sire being  that  the  historic  landmark  and  the  sur- 
rounding grounds  might  be  saved  for  the  t05vu, 
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Tlie  grounds  in  which  tlie  mill  is  situated  are  still 
known  as  Touro  Park. 

In  liim  the  poor  of  New  Orleans  had  a constant 
friend  and  benefactor,  and  many  incidents  of  his 
charity  are  recorded.  A noteworthy  case  was  that 
of  a Euiversalist  congregation  whose  church  was 
sold  at  auction  under  foreclosure  of  a mortgage  and 
was  bought  by  Touro,  who  returned  it  to  the  wor- 
shipers. Its  minister,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Clapp,  be- 
came Touro’s  friend;  and  in  his  memoirs  he  gives  a 
most  appreciative  account  of  the  benefactor  of  his 
church. 

Though  he  gave  liberally  to  charitable  objects 
during  his  entire  life,  the  provisions  of  the  will  of 
Touro,  who  died  unmarried,  disposed  of  over  half 
a million  dollars  in  charity,  an  enormous  sum  in  those 
days.  These  provisions  were  published  througliout 
the  United  States  and  even  in  the  jour- 
Touro’s  nals  and  periodicals  of  many  Euro- 
Will.  pean  countries.  Among  the  larger  be- 
quests were  880,000  for  founding  the 
New  Orleans  Almshouse,  liberal  endowments  for 
nearl}'  all  the  Jewish  congregations  of  the  country, 
bc((uests  to  the  IMassachusetts  Female  Hospital,  the 
Female  Asylum,  and  the  Boys’  Asylum  of  Boston, 
and  one  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  cemetery  at 
Newport,  and  for  the  pajunent  of  the  salaiy  of  the 
minister  of  the  old  synagogue  in  that  city.  A large 
sum  was  also  left  in  trust  to  Sir  IMoses  Montefiore 
foralmshousesin  Jekusai.em.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  were  private  bequests,  including  one  to  the 
Rev.  Theodore  Clapp  already  mentioned ; while 
the  entire  residuary  estate  was  left  by  Touro  to  his 
friend  Shepherd.  His  body  was  taken  to  Newport, 
and  lies  in  the  old  Jewish  cemetery.  The  funeral  is 
stated  “not  to  have  been  equaled  since  the  reinter- 
ment of  Commodore  Perry  in  1826.”  At  a later  date 
a iniblic  meeting  was  held  at  Boston  to  express  re- 
gret at  his  death.  On  his  tombstone,  which  may 
still  be  seen,  are  inseribed  the  appropriate  words: 
“ The  last  of  his  name,  he  inscribed  it  in  the  Book  of 
Philanthropy  to  be  remembered  forever.” 

A few  years  after  his  death  a public  movement 
was  inaugurated  b}’'  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  to 
erect  a monument  to  his  memory ; but  opposition  to 
this  tribute  came  from  a number  of  Jewish  rabbis 
throughout  the  country,  who  claimed  that  Judaism 
forbade  the  ereetion  of  any  graven  image,  and  that 
a statue  eame  within  the  scope  of  prohibition.  This 
led  to  an  interesting  theological  controversy,  much 
of  which  has  been  pieserved  in  Benjamin’s  “ Drcl 
Jahre  in  Amerika”;  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war  put  a sudden  end  to  the  matter.  The  story  of 
Touro’s  life  has  been  woven  into  Wassermann’s 
German  novel  “ Judah  Touro  ” (Leipsic,  1871). 
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TOURS  (Hebr.  tl'HO.  “iMordekai”  on  ]\I.  K.  No. 
921 ; or  “ Yosippon,”  ed.  Veniee,  p.  Ob):  Capi- 

tal of  the  department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  France. 
Since  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  Jews  have 
lived  either  in  the  city  or  in  its  environs,  especially 
in  Civray.  About  the  year  580  a Jewish  tax-gath- 
erer of  Tours  named  Amantius,  together  with  his 
three  attendants,  one  Jew  and  two  Christians,  was 
attacked  by  a certain  Injuriosus,  striiiped,  murdered, 
and  thrown  into  a xvell.  At  the  close  of  the  elev- 
enth century  Philip  I.  of  France  made  over  to  his 
wife,  Bertrade,  half  the  revenues  from  the  Jews 
of  Tours,  while  in  1119  and  1149  Louis  YI.  and  his 
son,  Louis  VII.,  presented  this  income  as  an  oller- 
ing  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin.  In  1141  the 
Jews  were  obliged  to  give  the  king  at  Easter  the 
sum  of  thirty  sous,  together  with  half  a pound  of 
jiepper  and  other  gifts  in  kind ; and  at  Christmas 
they  were  foreed  to  give  half  a pound  of  pei)]ier, 
two  loaves  of  bread,  a pitcher  of  wine,  and  a certain 
(juantityof  meat.  At  theeud  of  the  twelfth  century 
they  were  compelled  to  ])ay  90  sous  annually  to 
Richard,  King  of  England  and  Count  of  Tours,  and 
to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin.  After  the  year  120‘2 
the  kings  of  France  collected  the  revenues  of  the 
Jews,  which  amounted  to  120  livres  in  1294,  but 
which  increased  to  1,024  livres  and  5 denarii  in  1298, 
and  reached  the  sum  of  2,077  livres,  9 denarii  in  the 
following  year.  In  1300  the  Jews  wereexiielled  from 
Tours;  but  they  returned  in  1315,  and  were  mo- 
lested four  years  later  by  a band  of  rogues  who  jirc- 
tended  to  luive  a commission  from  the  kingtoextort 
money  from  them.  Then  came  the  charge  of  poison- 
ing the  wells;  and  in  1321  they  were  again  driven 
from  Tours,  Amboi.se,  Loches,  and  Chinon. 

The  Jews  of  Tours  had  their  own  ghetto,  whieh 
was  called  “ la  Juiverie  ” and  was  situated  in  the 
jvarish  of  Saint-Pierre  du  Boile  in  the  Rue  des 
IVIaures,  called  the  Rue  des  Morts  or  de  la  Juiverie 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1306  Philip  the  Fair 
jiresentcd  the  Jewish  quarter  to  the  archbishop  and 
his  clergju 

The  cemetery  was  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Vincent, 
in  front  of  the  “old  garden”;  it  extended  fiom  the 
vineyards  of  Saint  Vincent  to  the  Rue  de  la  Chevre, 
and  from  the  vineyards  of  the  vestry  of  Saint  Julian 
to  the  street  whicli  ran  in  front  of  the  “ old  garden.” 
In  the  thirteenth  century  certain  disputes  arose  be- 
tween the  Jews  of  Tours  and  the  archbishop,  Pierre 
de  Lamballe,  but  in  1255  the  latter  guaranteed  them 
perpetual  possession  of  their  cemetery  and  of  a 
hotise  and  the  vineyards  attached,  reserving  for  him- 
self only  the  right  of  jurisdiction  and  a rent  of  five 
gold  oboles  of  the  value  of  25  .sous,  payable  an- 
nually at  Christmas.  In  case  of  non-payment  the 
Jews  were  liable  to  a line  of  74  sous,  and  they  were 
forbidden  to  till  the  ground  until  they  should  have 
discharged  their  debt.  In  return,  the  archbishop, 
in  guaranteeing  the  peaceable  posses.sion  of  the 
cemetery,  granted  also  the  right  to  inter  therein  the 
bodies  of  their  coreligionists  without  regard  to  the 
place  of  death,  while  in  the  house  attached  to  the 
graveyard  they  were  permitted  to  place  a guardian 
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exempt  from  service  to  the  archbishop  and  from  the 
payment  of  any  rental.  This  agreement  was  ratified 
in  1305  by  Archbishop  Renaud,  the  successor  of  Pierre 
de  Lamballe;  but  in  the  following  year  the  cemetery 
was  confiscated,  together  with  the  other  property  of 
the  Jews,  and  it  disappeared  completely  in  1359-60. 

The  most  noteworthy  scliolars  of  the  city  were : 
Solomon  of  Tours,  the  correspondent  of  Rashi,  who 
called  him  his  “dear  friend”;  David  of  Tours;  and 
Joseph  ben  Elijah,  brother  of  Perez  of  Corbeil 
(Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p.  41).  At  present  (1905)  there  are 
about  twenty  Jewish  families  in  the  city. 

Bidliographt  ; Boutaric,  AeteK  chi  Parlement,  ii..  No.  571B : 
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TOWER  (Hebr.  : A building  of  strength 

or  magnificence  (Isa.  ii.  15;  Cant.  iv.  4,  vii.  4),  and, 
with  a more  limited  connotation,  a watch-tower  in 
a garden  or  vineyard  or  in  a fortification.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  erect  watch-towers  in  the  vineyards  for 
the  guards  (Isa.  v.  2),  and  such  round  and  tapering 
structures  may  still  be  seen  in  the  vineyards  of 
Judea.  Similar  towers  were  built  for  the  protection 
of  the  flocks  by  the  shepherd,  in  the  enclosures  in 
which  the  animals  were  placed  for  the  night  (comp, 
the  term  “tower  of  the  flock,”  Gen.  xxxv.  21; 
ilicah  iv.  8),  and  it  is  expressly  stateil  that  Uzziah 
built  such  structures  in  the  desert  for  his  enormous 
herds  (II  Chrou.  xxvi.  10).  Around  these  towei's 
dwellings  for  shepherds  and  peasants  doubtless  de- 
veloped gradually,  thus  often  forming  the  nuclei 
of  permanent  settlements. 

Towers  for  defense  were  erected  chiefly  on  the 
Avails  of  fortified  cities,  the  walls  themselves  being 
strengthened  by  bastions  (Neh.  iii.  1),  and  the  angles 
and  gates  being  likewise  j^rotected  by  strong  towers 
(II  Kings  ix.  17).  Thus  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  Avere  abundantly  provided  Avith  toAveis  in 
antiquity,  and  the  ancient  toAver  of  Phasael  (the  so- 
called  “tower  of  David  ”)  in  the  modern  citadel  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  this  mode  of  defense,  its  sub- 
structure being  of  massive  rubbleAvork,  and  the 
ancient  portion  of  the  tower  erected  upon  it  being 
built  of  immense  square  stones  (for  illustration  see 
Jew.  Encyc.  vii.  142).  The  citadel  forming  the  cen- 
ter of  a fortified  city  Avas  also  termed  “migdol” 
(Judges  viii.  9,  ix.  46).  It  Avas  usually  erected  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  city,  and  formed  the  last 
place  of  refuge  in  case  the  town  Avas  besieged  and  its 
walls  stormed  (Judges  ix.  46). 

E.  G.  II.  I.  Be. 

TOY,  CRAWFORD  HOWELL:  American 
Christian  Orientalist;  born  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  March 
23,  1836.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  studied  Orieutalia  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  (1866-68).  On  his  return  from  Europe  he  Avas 
appointed  professor  of  llebreAvat  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  and 
in  1880  became  Hancock  professor  of  HebreAv  and 
Oriental  languages  at  Harvard  L'niversity.  He  is 
the  author  of  “The  Religion  of  Israel”  (i882),  and 
“Judaism  and  Christianity  ” (Boston,  1890),  a careful 
and  sympathetic  study  of  the  relation  between  the 


two  religions.  He  edited  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
English  translation  of  Ezekiel  for  the  Polychrome 
Bible  in  1899,  and  published  a commentary  on  Prov- 
erbs in  the  “ International  Critical  Series  ” in  the  same 
year.  Toy  has  been  editor  of  the  Hellenistic  de- 
partment of  The  Jeavisu  Encyclopedia  since  its 
inception. 

Bibliography:  Who’s  Who  in  America,  1905. 

J. 

TRABOT  (TRABOTTI):  Family  of  Italian 
scholars  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  Avhich  immigrated  to  Italy  from  France,  so 
that  several  of  its  members  bore  the  additional  name 
“Zarfati.”  The  most  important  representatives  of 
the  family  are  as  folloAvs: 

Azriel  Trabot : 1.  Scholar  of  the  sixteenth 

century  ; probably  a member  of  the  rabbinical  college 
in  Rome.  Nothing  is  knoAvn  of  his  literaiy  activity. 
2.  Rabbi  at  Florence  and  Ascoli  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ; son  of  Jehiel  Trabot  (1).  A responsumby 
him,  dated  1567,  is  extant  in  manuscript.  3.  Rabbi 
of  Ascoli  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
son  of  Jehiel  Trabot  (2).  He  Avas  the  author  of 
some  responsa,  extant  in  manuscript,  and  of  a list  of 
rabbis  (reprinted  in  “R.  E.  J.”  iv.  208-225)  from 
Rabina  and  R.  Ashi  to  R.  Nissim  the  Younger. 

Jehiel  Trabot:  1.  Rabbi  at  Pesaro  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ; son  of  Azriel 
Trabot  (1).  On  the  maternal  side  Jehiel  Avas  a 
grandson  of  Joseph  Colon,  Avhose  name  he  bore  in 
addition  to  his  OAvn.  He  is  mentioned  in  Jacob 
Alproii’s  collection  of  responsa  entitled  “Nahalat 
Ya'akob,”  and  responsa  signed  by  him  in  1519  and 
1520  are  extant  in  manuscript.  2.  Rabbi  of  Ferrara 
and  Pesaro;  died  after  1590;  son  of  Azriel  Trabot 
(2).  He  was  the  author  of  certain  responsa  divided 
according  to  the  ritual  codes;  they  have  been  pre- 
served in  manuscript. 

Levi  Trabot:  One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
family.  He  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  emigrated  from  France  to  Italy, 
Avhence  he  Avent  to  Jerusalem,  so  that  his  sou  Na- 
thaniel called  him  Like  several  other 

members  of  the  family,  he  bore  the  name  “Zarfati.” 
Codex  Turin  No.  65  contains  ttvo  poems  by  another 
Levi  Trabot,  Avritten  in  honor  of  the  presentation  of 
scrolls  of  the  LaAV  to  the  synagogue  in  Mantua,  one 
being  composed  in  1581,  and  the  other  in  1596. 

Menahem  ben  Perez  Trabot : Rabbi  at  Ferrara 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Responsa  by  him  are 
still  extant  in  manuscript. 

Nethaneel  ben  Benjamin  ben  Azriel  Trabot : 
Rabbi  of  Modena;  born  about  1576;  died  Dec.  22, 
1653;  uncle  of  Solomon  Graciauo.  He  Avas  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  respected  of  Italian  rabbis. 
Of  his  Avorks  the  following  have  been  preserved;  a 
ritual  decision  at  the  beginning  of  the  collection  of 
responsa  entitled  “ Kenaf  Renanim”;  a respensum 
in  the  “ Pahad  Yizhak  ” of  Lampronti  (i.  lllb-112a); 
and  a respousuin  in  the  “ Debar  Shemu’el  ” of  Samuel 
Aboab  (No.  19).  His  great  learning  is  mentioned  in 
the  collection  entitled  “Be’er  ‘Esek  ” (No.  53);  and 
his  so-called  “Testament”  has  been  reprinted  by 
Mortara  in  Berliner’s  “ Magaziu  ” (xiv.  11-22).  Men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  a responsum  treating  of 
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the  reformation  of  synagogal  music,  addressed  to 
Samuel  Norzi,  and  repriuted  in  the  “ Mouatsschrift,” 
xxxix.  350-357.  Four  elegies  on  his  death  were  re- 
printed in  “R.  E.  J.”  XXXV.  256-263. 

Nethaneel  ben  Levi  ha-Nakdan  Trabot ; 
Calligrapher  and  punctuator;  flourished  in  the  six- 
teenth centuiy.  A copy  of  the  Masorah  entitled 
“Patshegeu”  (Codex  de  Rossi  No.  7),  and  a manu- 
script of  the  Pentateuch  (Codex  Ambrosianus  No. 
35)  are  still  preserved  as  specimens  of  his  work.  He 
was  also  known  as  a liturgical  poet,  being  the  author 
of  two  Habdalot  (Codex  de  Rossi  No.  1050).  He 
likewise  composed  an  elegy  in  twenty-six  stanzas. 

E.  c.  S.  O. 

Perez  Trabot;  Hebrew  lexicographer;  lived 
in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  calls  him- 
self either  “Zarfati”  or  “ Katelaui,”  thus  showing 
that  he  had  emigrated,  probably  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  France  in  1395,  to  Catalonia,  and 
thence  to  Italy.  He  was  the  author  of  a work  enti- 
tled “Malu'e  Dardeke,”  containing  a Hebrew-French 
or  a Hebrew-Catalan  vocabulary  (Naples,  1488),  and 
in  his  introduction  to  this  work  he  speaks  of  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  France. 

Bibliography  : Neubauer,  in  R.  E.  J.  ix.  316 ; Schwab,  ih.  xvi. 
2.5:1:  Perles,  Beitriigc  zur  Gesch.  der  HehrClixchoi  uiulAra- 
viilixcheii  Spraehxtudietu  pp.  Ill  ct  seq.;  Renan,  Lex  Ecri- 
vainx  Juifx  Fmn^aix,  pp.  576  et  scq. 

E.  C.  I.  Br. 

Perez  Jehiel  ben  Nethaneel  Trabot ; Litur- 
gical poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  three  elegies  beginning  (1)  pytn  I'pD  pN; 
(2)  na'S;  and  (3)  UK. 

The  following  members  of  the  Trabot  famil}'  are 
also  mentioned:  Abrabam  Trabot,  who  wrote 
Codex  Turin  No.  17  as  far  as  Numbers,  and  dated 
the  colophon  on  the  2d  of  Heshwau  (Nov.),  1664; 
Berabiel  ben  Hezekiah  Trabot,  author  of  a small 
mahzor  completed  at  Florence  on  the  7tli  of  Nisan 
(March  9),  1490  (Codex  Modena  No.  6) ; Hayyimben 
Raphael  Trabot,  whose  signature  appears  in  a 
Florentine  codex  (Pint.  I.,  No.  30)  of  1462;  Jacob 
ben  Aaron  Trabot,  the  author  of  marginal  glosses 
in  Codex  Turin  A.  xiii.  3 ; Judah  Trabot  of  Nizza, 
the  author  of  a commentary  on  the  “Tempio”  of 
Rieti  (Codex  Turin  A.  v.  27);  Menahem  ben  Ne- 
thaneel Raphael  Trabot,  who  purchased  Codex 
Turin  A.  vii.  18  on  July  22,  1472;  Perez  ben 
Menahem  Trabot,  rabbi  at  Ferrara  in  the  six- 
teenth century  (Lampronti,  “ Pahad  Yizhak,”  iv.  22) ; 
Phinehas  ben  R.  Menahem  Trabot,  rabbi  of 
Ferrara  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  («5.,  s.v.  nV’^n); 
Raphael  Trabot,  who  sent  Abraham  of  Perugia 
an  account  of  a journey  to  Jerusalem,  dated  the 
28th  of  Ab  (Aug.  21),  1.523  (Cod.  Florent. , Pint.  II., 
No.  3.5);  Solomon  Trabot,  said  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Joseph  Colon  (Codex  Parma  No.  1420; 
Codex  No.  2 of  the  Foa  collection) ; and  Solomon 
(daTrevoux)  Trabot,  rabbi  of  Savigliano  in  the 
fifteenth  century  (Steinschueider,  “Ilebr.  Bibl.” 
xii.  117). 
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Shem  ha-GedoUm,  i.  43a,  74b-7.5a : Gedaliah  ibn  YaHya,  SJial- 
sheht  }in-Knl>hnlah,  ed.  Amsterdam,  pp.  48b,  .50a.  .52-.53: 
NepMibirondi,  Taledot  Gediile  Yixrael,  pp.  34.  210,  271,  296; 
Fueun,  Keiicset  Yixrael,  p.  525a ; Steinschneider,  Hnbr.  Bihl. 


xii.  117,  XV.  104;  Kcrem  Hemed,  ii.  152-1.53;  Conforte,  Kore 
ha-Dorot,  ed.  Cassel,  p.  .50a ; Steinschneider,  Cat.  Badl.  cols. 
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E.  C.  S.  O. 

TRACHTENBERG,  HERMAN  : Russian  ju- 
rist; born  in  Jitomir  1839 ; died  there  1895.  He  stud- 
ied law  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  course  entered  the  government  serv- 
ice. For  meritorious  work  ho  was  granted  the  Order 
of  Stanislaus  of  the  third  degree  and  that  of  Vladi- 
mir of  the  fourth  degree,  thus  gaining  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a hereditary  citizen.  He  was  noted 
for  his  compilations  of  briefs  on  criminal  cases.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventies  ho  ivas  accorded  the  rare 
honor  of  being  elected  honorary  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  district  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Trachtenberg  always  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Jewish  community  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  in  1891  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  the 
case  of  the  Starodub  Jews,  who  were  victims  of  the 
anti-Jewish  riots. 

Bibliography  : Khronika  Yoshhoda,  1895,  No.  34. 
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TRADE.  See  Commerce. 
TRADE-UNIONISM.— In  England  : Except- 
ing in  Holland,  the  creation  of  a Jewish  proletariat 
has  everywhere  followed  immigration  from  the  cast- 
European  centers,  where  the  massing  of  population 
gradually  led  to  the  formation  of  a Jewish  laboring 
class.  The  first  union  in  which  mainly  Jews  were 
interested,  the  tailors’  union,  was  founded  in  1872. 
Prior  to  that  date,  and  for  some  years  after,  the 
Jews  had  no  specific  reason  for  being  interested  in 
labor  organization.  Excepting  two,  such  crafts  as 
the  earlier  settlers  followed  called  for  individual 
rather  than  organized  effort.  These  two  exceptions 
were  the  various  branches  of  the  dia- 
In  Dia-  mond  and  cigar  trades,  both  of  Dutch 
mond  and  origin.  Diamond-polishing  was  early 
Cigar  subdivided  into  four  branches;  and 
Trades.  the  introduction  of  steam  fostered  the 
natural  tendency  in  this  trade  toward 
factory  methods.  But  few  men  were  engaged  in  the 
trade  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  South-Afi  i- 
can  diamond-fields,  and  the  labor  S3’stem  in  vogue 
among  them  maintained  a certain  form  of  master- 
ship for  one  in  every  three  of  the  mill-hands. 

'The  cigar  iudustiy,  owing  to  hea\y  duties  and 
licenses,  5vas  at  an  earlj'  date  forced  to  follow  the 
factoiy  s^’.stem,  although  there  was  little  if  anj' 
machineiy  emplo3"cd  in  the  Avork,  and  the  subdivi- 
sion of  labor  was  of  the  simplest  kind.  This  trade, 
however,  Avas  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  trade- 
union  principle,  and  the  Jgavs  entered  this  organiza- 
tion, still  one  of  the  strongest  in  existence,  in  large 
numbers;  only  recently,  oAving  to  the  combination 
in  some  cases  of  cigar-  and  cigarette-making,  and 
to  the  use  of  Yiddish,  have  JeAVS  found  it  necessaiy 
to  form  a specific  JeAvish  union  in  that  trade. 

The  formation  of  a JeAvish  artisan  class,  particu- 
larh'  in  East  London,  after  1881,  together  Avith  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  created  possibilities  of 
JeAvish  labor  combination,  and  the  histoiy  of  some 
of  the  strongest  organizations  begins  Avith  1882. 
The  immigrants  introduced  into  England  the  manu- 
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facture  of  cheap  clothing  (displacing  the  historic 
Jewish  trade  in  old  clothes),  mantle-making,  and 
ladies’  tailoring,  and  developed  the  fur  and  rubber 
trades,  both  of  which  are  practically  in  Jewish  hands. 
The  evidence  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Alien  Immigration,  1902-3,  before  which  the  found- 
ers of  various  trades  appeared,  contains  much  inter- 
esting information  on  these  points.  There  were  at 
all  times  certain  rough  divisions  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  “needle  industries,”  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steam-driven  sewing-,  cutting-,  and 
braiding-machines  changed  the  form  of  the  industry 
from  what  had  been  largely  home  work  to  factory 
labor  of  a highly  specialized  kind.  The  Jews  were 
directly  responsible  for  this.  One  of 
In  the  their  advocates  before  the  Royal  Corn- 

Clothing  mission  on  Alien  Immigration  said  that 
Industries.  “ they  utilized  the  sewing-machine  as 
a scientific  instrument  of  production.” 
This  subdivision  presented  the  possibility  of  the 
middleman  turning  “sweater,”  and  forcing  down 
the  price  of  labor  by  introducing  the  “greener,”  the 
craftless  immigrant  who  could  learn  one  or  another 
branch  of  the  trade,  according  to  the  degree  of  skill 
required,  in  from  six  weeks  to  eighteen  months. 
The  same  principles  applied  to  the  leather  and  cabi- 
net-making trades;  but  owing  to  the  existence  of 
the  factory  form  of  labor  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  specialized  machinery  the  general  trade-unions  in 
both  cases  proved  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  able 
to  absorb  the  special  Jewish  unions  soon  after  their 
formation.  Jewish  unions  or  Jewish  unionists,  as 
such,  arc  not  nowadays  found  engaging  in  strikes. 
The  needle  industries,  however,  became  more  strong- 
ly Jewish,  and  in  1889  the  masters  confronted  the 
organizations  of  their  employees  by  forming  their 
own  union,  the  Jewish  Masters’  Society.  Jew- 
ish labor  combination  followed  logically  upon  the 
sweater,  the  greener,  and  the  demand  for  cheap 
clothing.  Indeed,  the  creative  cause  and  the  condi- 
tion of  Jewish  labor  are  well  told  in  the  following 
demands  made  in  the  1889  strike,  in  which  fully 
10,000  Jews  participated : 

(1)  That  Oie  hours  o£  work  shall  be  reduced  to  twelve,  with 
one  hour  for  dinner  and  a half-hour  for  tea. 

(2)  That  meals  shall  be  taken  outside  the  factory  premises. 

(3)  That  government  contractors  shail  pay  wages  at  trade- 
union  rates. 

(4)  Tliat  government  contractors  and  sweaters  shall  not  give 
out  work  to  be  done  at  home  at  night  after  working  hours. 

This  strike  lasted  six  tveeks,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  to  the  ultimate  disadvantage  of  the  Jewish 
working  classes.  Thehistoiy  of  the  movement  from 
that  day  represents  a series  of  attempts  to  organize 
or  reorganize,  the  effort  being  unquestionably  ham- 
pered by  the  fact  that  the  union  is 
The  First  estranged  from  the  general  trade-unions 

Strike.  by  the  use  of  Yiddish  in  all  meetings 
and  by  the  existence  of  marked  social- 
istic and  anarchistic  tendencies  among  the  leaders. 
Of  late,  however,  these  have  exhibited  a well-defined 
Zionist  attitude.  In  the  nineties  there  were  a num- 
ber of  strikes;  and  in  several  cases  these  resulted  in 
shorter  hours  and  better  wages.  The  strikers  also 
made  a considerable  point  of  their  desire  to  observe 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Jewish  holy  days;  and  in  this 


way  they  gained  the  support  of  the  rabbinate.  It  can 
not,  however,  be  said  that  at  any  time  a serious  at- 
tempt was  made  to  enforce  this  observance,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  pleas  of  the  strikers  were 
more  political  than  religious  in  purpose. 

With  the  growth  of  immigration  there  came  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  trades  in  whicii  the 
Jews  were  interested,  and  a corresponding  growth  in 
the  strength  of  the  trade-union  organizations  formed. 
The  movement  spread  to  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, and  other  manufacturing  cities.  Inter- 
Jewish  conferences  were  held,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  the  .Jewish  labor  movement  as  a whole 
under  one  organization,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Jewish  uidons  were  recognized  and  took  part  in 
the  general  trade-union  conferences  held  from  time 
to  time.  Of  all  these  unions  only  one  has  so  far  be- 
come conspicuous — that  of  the  Jewish  bakers,  who 
have  not  only  fought  their  masters  for  sanitary  bake- 
houses, better  wages,  and  shorter  hours,  but  have 
aided  their  masters  in  the  fight  against  the  general 
trade-union  of  bakers,  which  endeavored  to  compel 
the  Jews  to  obej'  a law  several  hundred  years  old 
prohibiting  the  baking  of  bread  in  London  on  Sun- 
days, a restriction  that  was  apparently  ignored  when 
Parliament  enacted  the  Sunday  exemption  clauses 
for  Jews  in  the  Factory  Acts. 

The  strength  of  the  movement  has  differed  at  vari- 
ous times;  to-day  (1905)  it  is  weaker  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  It  has  had  its  organs  and  its  recognized 
leaders ; but  it  is  contended  that  a Jew  docs  not  make 
a good  unionist,  “ because  one  ruling  passion  never 
leaves  him— his  desire  to  rise  from  his  low  position 
and  be  a master.”  Lewis  Lyons,  who  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  creation  of  tlie 
Weakness  specifically  Jewish  unions,  told  the 
of  the  above-mentioned  commission  tliat  tlie 
Movement.  “.Tewish  trade-unions  fluctuate  in 
consequence  of  excessive  immigration, 
and  that  the  labor  leaders  have  from  time  to  time 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  maintaining  a solid  and  dis- 
ciplined organization.  ” On  the  other  hand,  statistics 
show  that  in  the  tailoring  trade  proportionately  more 
Jews  than  non-Jews  are  united. 

There  are  no  accurate  statistics  as  to  the  number 
of  Jews  in  the  various  Jewish  and  general  unions  in 
England;  and  the  following  is  merely  a list  of  the 
number  of  organizations  existing  in  London  be- 
tween 1882  and  1902:  tailors,  31  unions;  butch- 
ers, 1 ; bakers,  1 ; cigar-makers,  1 ; iron  and  tin-plate 
workers,!;  compositors,!;  brush-makers,!;  house- 
painters,  1;  card  - box  makers,  1.  Of  thc.se  39 
unions,  6 were  dissolved  and  3 were  merged  in  other 
organizations.  A furriers’  and  a costermongers’ 
union  have  been  founded  since  1902,  bringing  the 
jiresent  total  up  to  32.  There  are,  in  addition, 
Jewish  tailors’  unions  in  Birmingham  (1),  Leeds 
(2,  with  1,300  members),  IVIanchester  (3),  and 
Sheffield  (1).  Tailors’  organizations  probably  ex- 
ist also  in  Bradford,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Hull,  and 
Reading. 

The  chief  organs  of  the  .Jewish  trade-union  move- 
ment have  been:  “ Der  Polischer  Judel”  (1882), 
“Die  Zukunft”  (1884),  “Die  Neue  Welt”  (1900-1). 
News  items  are  also  given  in  “Reynolds’s  News- 
paper. ” 
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BinLiOGRAPiiv ; Georg  Halpern,  Die  Jlldischcn  Arheitcr  in 
Londtni,  in  Mllm  hener  VnlkisWh-tschnftliclic  Studien.  StutU 
giirt  and  Berlin,  19CC:  John  Dycke,  The  Jewish  Immigrant, 
in  CDidemtxirarn  Review.voi.  Ixxv.  (189!));  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  <in  the  Siceatiiui 
System,  18SO-00'.  IVaycs  in  Jewish  Tailorivy  Workshops  in 
Leeds  and  Manchester,  in  Labor  Gazette,  vol.  i..  No.  1 
(18S):>):  Henri  Dagan,  Le  Proletariat  Jiiif,  in  La  Revue 
Rlanchc,  Oct..  ISlOl  : D.  F.  Sohloss,  The  .Tew  as  Workman, 
in  Xiucteenth  Century,  Jan.,  1801:  Repini  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Alien  Immiyration.  London,  1903;  Jew. 
Chrun.  (Labor  Column),  passim  ; Jewish  Year  Book.  1902  5. 
j.  J.  DE  II. 

In  the  United  States  : It  is  only  in  the  United 

States  and  in  England  that  Jews  find  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  nou-Jewish  trade-iinions  in  large 
numbers.  In  these  countries  Jewi.sh  workers,  like 
others,  enter  the  unions  of  their  various  crafts.  From 
their  ranks  have  risen  such  trade-union  leaders  as 
Samuel  Gompers  (for  more  than  twenty  years  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor),  Joseph 
Barondcss,  and  Henry  White.  Jews  Inive  shown  a 
special  preference  for  the  clothing  trades.  Accord- 
ing to  official  reports,  three-fourths  of  the  workmen 
in  these  trades  in  New  York  are  Jews.  In  these  in- 
dustries, therefore,  the  unions  are  practically  Jewish 
organizations. 

The  first  attempts  at  organization  among  Jewish 
workmen  antedate  the  main  influx  of  Jewish  immi- 
gration into  England  and  America.  The  first  union 
of  Jewish  tailors  in  New  York  was 
The  Be-  organized  in  1877.  It  had  an  ephem- 
ginnings.  eral  existence.  When,  in  the  eighties, 
Jews  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers, 
the  need  of  organization  was  soon  realized.  Several 
unions  came  into  existence,  and  strikes  were  declared 
which  met  with  varying  degi  ees  of  success.  About 
the  time  of  the  eleventh  census  (1890)  New  York  city 
had  become  the  center  for  the  manufacture  of  wom- 
en’s ready-made  clothing.  The  year  1890  witnessed 
the  first  great  strike  of  Jewish  workmen  : the  cloak- 
makers  struck  in  all  factories  and  sweat-shops,  and 
after  enduring  great  suffering  for  eight  weeks  they 
won  the  strike.  Wages  were  raised  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  workers  were  able  to  earn  during  the 
busy  season  from  §25  to  §30  a week. 

The  first  success  cemented  the  union.  In  the 
winter  of  1892  another  general  strike  was  declared 
with  the  object  of  maintaining  the  advantages  which 
had  been  gained  by  the  previous  movement;  and 
although  this  time  the  employers  formed  an  associa- 
tion and  firmly  withstood  for  a while  the  demands 
of  the  strikers,  they  at  length  gave  way.  The  union 
then  demanded  from  the  emploj’ers  the  payment  of 
an  indemnity  for  the  losses  incurred  through  the 
strike.  The  employers  regarded  this  demand  as  ex- 
tortion; th.ey  paid,  but  instituted  a criminal  prose- 
cution against  the  secretary  of  the  union,  Joseph 
Barondess.  He  was  indicted,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced by  the  trial  court.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
theStateof  New  York  reversed  the  sentence,  holding 
that  in  the  absence  of  intent  to  appropriate  the 
money  to  his  own  use  the  defendant,  who  merely 
acted  as  the  representative  of  ins  union,  was  not 
guilty  of  extortion.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  reversed  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. which  affirmed  the  sentence  of  the  trial  court. 
The  defendant,  however,  was  soon  pardoned  by  the 
governor. 


Litigation  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
union,  and  when  the  general  depression  of  business 
began  the  union  was  soon  broken  up.  With  the 
restoration  of  business  luosjierity  in 

Varying  1897  it  was  revived,  and  has  since  had  a 

Fortune,  continuous  existence,  its  paying  mem- 
bership I'eaching  at  one  time  15,000; 
but  at  other  times  its  membership  has  sunk  very 
close  to  the  zero  point. 

The  history  of  other  Jewish  unions  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Cloak-Makers’  Union,  which  under  nor- 
mal conditions  has  the  largest  membership.  The 
weakness  of  all  Jewish  unions  in  the  tailoring  trades 
is  the  fluctuating  character  of  their  membership. 
Prof.  John  IL  Commons,  in  his  report  on  “Immigra- 
tion and  Its  Economic  Effects,”  prejiared  for  tlie  In- 
dustrial Commission,  speaks  as  follows  regarding 
the  character  of  Jewish  trade-unions  in  the  United 
States: 

“ The  Jew’s  conception  of  a labor  orsanization  is  tliat  of  a 
tradesman  rather  than  that  of  a workman.  In  the  clolhinff 
manufacture,  wheneverany  real  abuse  arises  among;  tlie  Jewish 
workmen,  they  all  come  together  and  form  a giant  union  and 
at  once  engage  in  a strike.  They  bring  in  O.l  per  cent  of  the 
trade.  They  are  energetic  and  determined.  'I'hey  demand  the 
entire  and  complete  elimination  of  the  abuse.  The  demand  is 
almost  always  unanimous,  and  is  made  with  enthusiasm  and 
bitterness.  They  stay  out  a long  lime,  even  under  the  greatest 
of  suffering.  During  a strike  large  numbers  of  them  are  to  be 
found  with  almost  nothing  to  live  upon  and  their  families  suf- 
fering, still  insisting,  on  the  streets  and  in  their  balls,  that  their 
great  cause  must  be  won.  But  when  once  the  strike  is  settled, 
either  in  favor  of  or  against  the  cause,  they  are  contented,  and 
that  usually  ends  the  union,  since  they  do  not  see  any  practical 
use  for  a union  when  there  is  no  cause  to  light  for.  Conse- 
quently the  membership  of  a Jewi.sh  union  is  wholly  uncertain. 
The  secretary’s  books  will  show  (iO.tXK)  members  in  one  month 
and  not  5,(KR)  within  three  months  later.  If  perchance  a local 
branch  has  a steady  thousand  members  from  year  to  year,  and 
if  they  are  indeed  paying  members,  it  is  likely  that  they  are  not 
the  same  members  as  in  the  year  before.” 

Tlie  instability  of  tlie  Jewish  unions  lias  been 
ascribed  to  the  character  of  the  Jew,  who  litis  tin  in- 
born desire  to  be  “his  own  boss”;  the  ambition  of 
the  Jewish  worker  is  to  rise  above  the  working  class, 
rather  than  to  improve  his  own  condition  simultane- 
ously with  that  of  his  cltiss;  hence  the  sweating  sys- 
tem, with  its  numerous  contractors  and  subcontract- 
ors. The  clothing  trtide  in  its  beginnings  reipiiring 
little  cajiital,  the  development  of  the  clothing  indus- 
try in  New  York  within  recent  years  has  been 
marked,  in  contrast  with  the  general 
Sweating-,  trend  of  the  time,  b}'  a tendency 
toward  small-scale  production.  The 
scattering  of  employees  in  numerous  small  shops 
is  unfavorable  to  organization.  Another  cause  which 
has  interfered  with  the  progress  of  organization  in 
trades  followed  largely  by  Jews  is  the  influence  of 
Socialist  agitation  among  Jewish  workers.  More 
than  one  Jewish  trade-union  has  been  wrecked  b}- 
dissensions  between  divergent  schools  of  Socialism. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  Jewish  trade-unions 
is  the  organization  of  compositors  of  Jewish  news- 
papers and  printing-olfices,  the  Hebrew-American 
Typographical  Union,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
International  Typographical  Union.  The  Jewish 
unions  of  New  York  are  combined  in  a central  body, 
knovvn  as  The  United  Hebrew  Trades.  This  feder- 
ation comprises  the  unions  of  those  working  in  the 
clothing  trades,  of  compositors,  of  employees  of  the 
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Jewish  tlieaters,  and  a few  minor  unions.  Some  of 
these  unions  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor. 

Bibliography  : Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on  Im- 
migration, 1901,  vol.  XV.;  Georg  Halpern,  Die  JiXdisehen 
Arhciter  in  London,  in  Milnchmier  VolkswirtschaftUchc 
Studien,  Stuttgart  and  Berlin,  1903;  Report  of  the  Chief 
Labor  Correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Trade- 
Unions,  in  the  Annual,  1893  et  seq. 

A.  I.  A.  H. 

TRADITIONELLE  JUDENTHUM,  DAS. 

See  Periodicals. 

TRADITIONS  : Doctrines  and  sayings  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
thus  preserved  among  tlie  people.  Sucli  traditions 
constitute  a large  part  of  Jewish  oral  teachings  (see 
Oral  L.vw);  and  many  halakic  doctrines  seek  to 
trace  their  descent  from  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  (see 
SiNAiTic  Co.MMAND.MENTS).  There  are  other  tradi- 
tions, however,  which  refer  to  national  and  liis- 
torical  events,  rather  than  to  halakic  problems.  Of 
these  haggadot,  scattered  througli  Talmudic  and 
midrashic  literature,  the  following  two  may  be  cited 
as  examples:  (1)  Sotah  10b:  “ We  have  received  the 
tradition  from  our  fathers  that  Amoz,  the  father  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  Amaziah,  the  king  of  Ju- 
dah, were  brothers”;  and  (2)  Yer.  13.  B.  15c:  “It  is 
a haggadic  tradition  that  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple  was  not  included  in 
the  stipulated  measurement  of  the  latter.” 

The  Hebrew  designations  for  tradition  are  “ Maso- 
ret  ” (miDD)  and  “Kabbalah  ” (n^iap),  while  halakic 
tradition  is  designated  also  as  “Halakah  ” (nD^JH). 
s.  J.  Z.  L. 

TRAJAN : Roman  emperor  from  98  to  117. 
Like  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Hadrian,  lie  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Jewish  writers;  and  he  exercised  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews 
throughout  the  Babylonia,  Palestine,  and  Hellenistic 
Diaspora.  His  ambition  led  him  to  the  farthest 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  where  he 
warred  against  the  Parthians,  although  in  the  mean- 
time the  .lews  arose  in  Egypt  and  in  Cyrene  “as 
though  carried  away  by  some  wild  and  riotous  spirit  ” 
Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eccl.”  iv.  2).  The  insurrection  at 
Alexandria  is  mentioned  in  a pap3’rus  fragment  in 
the  Louvre,  which  refers  to  a suit  brought  before  the 
emperor  by  an  Alexandrian  and  a Jew,  although  the 
ruler  there  designated  may  be  Hadrian,  Trajan’s 
suceessor  (see  T.  Reinach  in  “R.  E.  J.”  xxxvii.  218). 

The  task  of  subduing  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and 
Cj’rene  was  entrusted  by  Trajan  to  Marcius  Turbo, 
with  whom  the  emperor  is  confused  in  rabbinical 
sources,  which  frequently  write  the  name  Trajan 
“Tarkinos”  (Krauss,  in  “R.  E.  J. ” xxx.  206,  xxxi. 
47;  idem,  “ Lehnworter,”  ii.  273).  Cj’prus  also  was 
the  scene  of  a violent  Jewish  uprising,  which  seems 
likewise  to  have  been  quelled  by  Turbo.  In  the 
same  year  (116),  or  possibly  a year  later,  when  Tra- 
jan thought  the  Parthians  subdued,  the  Jews  of  Mes- 
opotamia, mindful  of  the  treatment  which  their  Pal- 
estinian brethren  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  their  own  sufferings,  especially  at 
Nisibis  and  Adiabene,  during  tlie  four  years  of  Tra- 
jan’s campaign,  arose  in  rebellion,  determined  to 
expel  the  Romans  from  their  country.  Trajan  there- 


upon ordered  the  Mauritanian  prince  Lusius  Qui- 
etus to  proceed  against  the  Jews,  and  gave  him 
strict  orders  to  purge  the  provinces  of  them,  his 
rigid  obedience  to  this  order  winning  for  the  legate 
the  governorship  of  Palestine  (Eusebius,  “Hist. 
Eccl.”  iv.  2;  idem,  “Chronikon,”  ed.  Schoene,  ii. 
164;  Orosius,  vii.  12;  Dion  Cassius,  Ixviii.  32). 

In  the  meantime,  however,  rebellion  had  again 
broken  out  in  Judea;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Palestinian  Jews  also  rendered  assistance  to  their 
oppressed  brethren  elsewhere,  especially  in  Egypt, 
this  fact  possibly  furnishing  an  explanation  of  Tra- 
jan’s expedition  to  Egypt  (Esther  R.  proem,  § 3). 
The  rabbinical  legend  gives  the  following  reason  for 
the  revolution  : The  emperor’s  wife  (the  governor’s 
wife  is  probably  meant)  bore  a child  on  the  9th  of 
Ab,  when  the  Jews  were  lamenting,  and  it  died  on 
the  Feast  of  Hanukkah,  when  the  Jews  illuminated 
their  houses;  and  in  revenge  for  tiiese  fancied  insults 
the  wife  urged  her  husband  to  punish  the  Jews  (ib.). 
No  such  legend,  however,  is  needed  to  explain  the 
Jewish  rebellion  against  the  Roman  government,  for 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan  the  Christian  descend- 
ants of  David,  who  were  relatives  of  Jesus,  were 
persecuted;  and  Schlatter  rightly  infers  that  the  pa- 
triarchal famil}^  likewise  died  for  its  faith,  since 
it  was  supposed  to  be  Davidic.  The  Palestinian 
revolt  appears  to  have  been  organized  by  two 
brothers.  Pappus  and  Luliaui,  and  rabbinical  sources 
expressly  allude  to  Trajan’s  proceedings  against  the 
pair  (Sifra,  Emor,  viii.  9,  and  parallels;  see  also 
Kohut,“  Aruch  Completum,”  iv.  74),  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  sentenced  to  death  in  Laodicea,  although  he 
afterward  ordered  them  taken  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  executed.  Here  again  the  rabbinical  sources 
confuse  Trajan  with  his  governor,  Lusius  Quietus, 
who  was  later  deposed  and  executed  by  Hadrian. 
The  marvelous  escape  of  Pappus  and  Luliani  was 
celebrated  by  a semifestival  called  “ Trajan’s  Day,” 
which  fell,  according  to  the  Meg.  Ta'an.,  on  the  12th 
of  Adar  (see  Ratner  in  Sokolow,  “Sefer  ha-Yobel,” 
p.  507),  although  it  is  more  probable  that  this  day 
reallj'  commemorated  the  success  of  the  Jewish  forces 
against  the  Roman  army.  Denarii  of  Trajan  are 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (‘Ab.  Zarah  52b);  and  it 
is  also  noteworthy  that,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tions of  this  emperor,  he  constructed  a road  from  the 
Syrian  border  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  unrest  which 
marked  the  end  of  his  reign  was  not  allayed  until  his 
successor  Hadrian  became  emperor. 

Bibliography;  Gratz,  Gesch.  3d  ed..  iv.  113-117;  Schiirer. 

Gesch.'Sd  ed.,  i.  061-668;  Schlatter,  Die  Tage  Trajans  utul 

Hadrians,  p.  88,  Gutersloh,  1897. 

s.  S.  Kr. 

TRANI : Family  of  scholars,  members  of  which 
were  jirominent  in  Spain  and  the  Levant. 

Aaron  di  Trani  : Spanish  tosafist;  born  in  Cas- 
tile; deseendantof  a family  which  produced  several 
eminent  Talmudists.  He  received  his  education 
under  the  direction  of  R.  Joseph  Alfasi.  At  an  early 
age  he  removed  to  Italy,  whence  he  went,  in  1502, 
to  Adrianople.  There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
.loseph  Caro,  who  had  gone  thither  to  publish  his 
“Bet  Yosef.”  As  a Talmudist,  Trani  was  very 
highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  He  ranks 
among  the  representatives  of  pilpul,  not  only  on  ac- 
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couutof  liis  preference  for  the  Tosafists,  but  also  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  his  nephew  and  pupil  Moses 
di  Trani,  in  conjunction  with  the  son  of  Joseph 
Caro,  introduced  pilpul  into  the  schools  of  Palestine. 
It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  Aaron  Trani’s 
pilpul  did  not  go  to  extremes,  else  Joseph  Caro 
would  not  have  spoken  of  him  so  highly.  The  few 
notes  concerning  him  which  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  others  were  collected  by  Michael  in  his 
“Or  ha-Hayyim.” 

,1.  SR.  L.  G. 

Isaiah  (ben  Elijah)  di  Trani  (the  Younger) : 
See  Jew.  Encyc.  vi.  644. 

Isaiah  (ben  Mali)  di  Trani  (the  Elder ; 
BID):  See  Jew.  Encyc.  vi.  644. 

Joseph  di  Trani : Scholar  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries;  uncle  of  Moses  di  Trani.  Ex- 
pelled, with  his  brother,  from  the  city  of  his  birth 
in  1503,  he  settled  in  Salonica. 

Joseph  di  Trani  (the  Elder):  Talmudist  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ; lived  in  Greece. 
By  contemi)orary  scholars  he  was  called  0”lD''inD, 
and  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  Talmudists  of 
his  time.  He  was  the  author  of  “She’elot  u-Teshu- 
bot.”awork  in  three  parts:  part  i.  comprises  152 
responsa,  together  with  a general  index  (Constanti- 
nople, 1641);  part  ii.  consists  of  111  responsa  in  the 
order  of  the  first  three  parts  of  the  ritual  codex 
(Venice,  1645);  part  iii.  contains  responsa  to  the 
fourth  part  of  the  ritual  codex,  together  with  no- 
vella; to  the  treatise  Kiddushin,  and  supercommen- 
taries on  HaN’s  and  Alfasi’s  commentaries  on  the 
treatises  Ketubot  and  Kiddushin  {ib.  1646).  The 
entire  work  appeared  in  Flirth  in  1764.  Joseph  also 
published  novellaa  to  the  treatises  Shabbat,  Ketubot, 
and  Kiddushin  (Sudzilkov,  1803),  and  the  responsa 
which  wore  embodied  in  Alfandari’s  “ Maggid  me- 
Beshit”  (Constantinople,  1710).  He  left  several 
commentaries  in  manuscript — on  Alfasi,  on  Maimon- 
ides’  “Yad.”  and  on  H.  Nathan’s  “‘Aruk.” 

Joseph  (ben  Moses  ben  Joseph)  di  Trani  (the 
Younger):  Talmudist;  born  at  Safed  1573;  died 
at  Constantinople  1644.  He  early  showed  a marked 
predilection  for  Talmudic  studies,  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  (1585)  he  was  sent  to  Egypt, 
where  he  continued  them  under  his  uncle  Solomon 
di  Trani.  When  the  latter,  in  1587,  fell  a victim  to 
the  plague,  Joseph  returned  to  Safed,  where  he  be- 
came a pupil  of  Solomon  Sagi.  There  he  remained 
until  1609,  when  he  received  a call  to  a rabbinate  in 
Constantinople,  where  he  officiated  until  his  death. 
He  is  reported  to  have  founded  several  benevolent 
institutions  in  Constantinople.  Of  his  works  the 
only  one  known  is  “Zofenat  Pa'neah  ” (Venice, 
1653;  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1694),  a collection  of 
sermons  on  the  weekly  lessons  and  the  festivals. 

Moses  ben  Joseph,  di  Trani  (the  Elder  ; called 
D '3015) : Talmudist;  born  at  Salonica  1505 ; died 
in  Jerusalem  1585.  His  father  had  fled  to  Salonica 
from  Apulia  three  years  prior  to  his  birth.  While 
still  a boy  Moses  was  sent  to  Adrianople  to  pursue 
the  study  of  the  Talmud  under  the  supervision  of 
his  uncle  Aaron.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to 
Safed  and  completed  his  studies  under  Jacob  Berab. 
In  1525  he  was  appointed  rabbi  at  Safed ; beheld 
this  office  until  1535,  when  he  removed  to  Jerusalem. 


Moses  di  Trani  was  the  author  of ; “ Kiryat  Sefer  ” 
(Venice,  1551),  commentary  on  the  Bible,  the  Tal- 
mud, and  difficult  pas.sagcs  in  the  commentaries 
of  Maimonides;  “Sefer  ha-Tehiyyah  weha  Pedut” 
CMantua,  1556;  Wilna,  1799;  Sudzilkov,  1834;  War- 
saw, 1841),  commentary  and  notes  on  cli.  vii.  and 
viii.  of  Saadia  Gaon’s  “ Emunot  we-De'ot”;  “Bet 
Elohim  ” (Venice,  1576),  a moral  and  philosophical 
work  on  prayer,  atonement,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  faith;  “ She’elot  u-Teshubot  ” (vol.  i., 
ib.  1639;  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1030),  a collection  of  841  re- 
sponsa, with  an  index. 

Moses  ben  Joseph  di  Trani  (the  Younger) : 
Flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  published  the  commentaries  of  his 
father,  and  wrote  some  sermons,  which  appeared  in 
the  “Zofenat  Pa'neah”  (Venice,  1653). 

Solomon  di  Trani : Son  of  Moses  ben  Joseph 
the  Elder,  and  brother  of  Jo.seph  di  Trani  the  Elder; 
flourished  in  Egypt,  where  he  died  from  the  jilague 
in  1587.  He  wrote  a preface  to  the  works  of  his 
father,  in  which  is  contained  much  information  bear- 
ing on  the  Trani  family.  He  is  also  tlie  reputed 
author  of  “DIarhiz  Torah  be-Yisrael,”  a collection 
of  sermons,  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  .">8,  229-230;  idem,  Litirnlur- 
(leneh.  p.  363  ; Azulai,  S)icin  li(i-Gc(l(ilim  ; Conforte,  Ki<rv  }ia- 
Dorot  (ed.  Cassel);  Jost,  Gesch.  der  Jndcii,  vlii.  t.'it).  note: 
Giidemann,  Gcsc)i.  ii.  189  ct  scq.:  Bass,  .Side  i'rnlicJiiiii.  i. 
49a,  08a;  Berliner,  Pcictat  Snferini.  p.  13;  idem,  in  his 
Maaazin,  i.  4.5,  ,54;  Fuenn,  Keneset  YiKtarl;  Ben.1arol), 
Ozar  hn-Sefarim  \ Steinschneider,  Cat.  ZJodi.  cols.  1392,  1.536, 
2006-2007 ; lie  Rossi,  Dizioiiarii),  p.  319;  Ibn  Yah.va,  N/ied- 
slielet  lia-Kabhalah,  ed.  Amsterdam,  p.  ola. 
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TION. 

TRANSLATIONS.— Into  Hebrew  : After  the 
early  victories  of  the  IMohammcdans  and  the  conse- 
quent spread  of  Arabic  civilization,  the  Jews  of  the 
Eastern  countries  became  familiar  with  and  adojited 
to  a large  extent  the  Arabic  language:  so  much  so 
that  rabbis  and  scholars,  if  they  desired  to  lie  under- 
stood bj’’  the  masses,  were  compelled  to  write  their 
works  in  that  language.  After  the  center  of  Jew- 
ish learning  shifted  from  the  Orient  to  Spain  and 
southern  France,  some  of  these  works,  especially 
those  dealing  with  the  Halakah  and  Hebrew  gram- 
mar, were  translated  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew. 
In  the  lists  of  translations  in  this  article  the  title  of 
the  translation  is,  as  a rule,  given  in  ]iarcntheses, 
with  the  date  and  place  of  publication  of  the  first 
edition. 

The  oldest  Hebrew  translations  from  Arabic  date 
from  the  eleventh  century.  In  1078  Isaac  ben  Reu- 
ben Albargeloni  rendered  into  Hebre5v,  under  the 
title  “Ha-Mikkah  weha-Mimkar,”  Hai  Gaon’s  trea- 
tise on  purchase  (Venice,  1602),  also  Ibn 
From  Janah’s  lexicon  “ Kitabal-Usul  ” (“  Se- 
Arabic.  fer  ha-Shorashim  ”).  About  the  same 
time,  perhaps  a little  earlier,  some 
Karaite  writings  were  translated  into  Hebre5v  by 
Moses  ben  Tobia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  Moses  ben  Samuel  ha-Kohen  ibn  Gikatilla 
translated  the  t5vo  principal  works  of  Hay3'uj,  the 
treatises  on  “Verbs  Containing  Weak  Letters”  and 
“Verbs  Containing  Double  Letters  ” (edited  with  an 
Eugli.sh  translation  by  John  W.  Nutt,  London  and 
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Beilin,  1870).  From  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  there  are  a translation,  or  rather  a para- 
phrase, of  Saadia's  “ Emunot  we-De‘ot,”  and  a trans- 
lation of  his  commentary  on  the  “Sefer  Yezirah,” 
both  by  Moses  ben  Joseph  of  Lucena.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  same  century  Ibn  Ezra  translated 
Hayyuj’s  grammatical  works,  two  works  on  the 
astrology  of  IMashallah  (“She’elot  ” and  “Kadriit”), 
and  a treatise  on  geomancy  (“Sefer  ha-Goralot ”). 
About  the  same  time  Judah  ben  Isaac  ibn  Ghayyat 
translated  a casuistical  dissertation  on  a part  of 
Shebu'ot. 

All  these  translations  are  said  by  Judah  ibn  Tib- 
bon,  in  the  introduction  to  the  “Hobot  ha-Lebabot,” 
to  be  defective  in  character,  their  imperfections 
being  due  either  to  a less  than  thorough  knowledge 
of  Arabic  or  Hebrew  on  the  part  of  the  translators, 
orto  the  fact  that  the  latter  give  their  own  opinions 
instead  of  those  of  the  authors.  A similar  view  is 
expressed  by  Judah  ben  Barzillai,  in  his  commentary 
outlie  “Sefer  Yezirah,”  with  regard  to  Moses  ben 
Joseph’s  translation  of  Saadia’s  commentary  on  that 
work,  the  Hebrew  of  which  he  declares  to  be  unin- 
telligible. 

A new  era  in  regard  to  methods  of  translation  be- 
gan with  Judah  ibn  Tibbon,  “the  father  of  transla- 
tors.” At  the  request  of  Meshullam 

The  Ibn  ben  Jacob  and  his  son  Asher,  Judah 

Tibbons.  translated,  in  1161,  the  first  treatise  of 
Bahya  ben  Joseph  ibn  Pakuda’s  eth- 
ical work  “Kitab  al-Hidayah  ila  Fara’id  al-Kulub.” 
After  its  completion  Joseph  Kimhi  translated  the 
remaining  nine  treatises  and  then  the  first  one  also. 
However,  at  the  request  of  Abraham  ben  David  of 
Posquieres,  Judah  completed,  under  the  title  “Ho- 
bot ha-Lebabot  ” (Naples,  1489),  the  translation  of 
the  whole  work,  his  version  gradually  superseding 
that  by  Kimhi,  of  which  only  a small  fragment  has 
been  iireserved  (published  by  Jellinckin  Benjacob’s 
edition  of  the  “Hobot  ha-Lebabot,”  Leipsic,  1840). 
The  translation  of  Bahya’s  work  was  followed  by 
translations  of  Ibn  Gabirol’s  “ Kitab  Lslahal-Akhlak  ” 
(“  Tikkun  Middot  ha-Nefesh,”  Constantinople,  1550), 
Judah  ha-Levi’s  “Kitab  al-Hujjah”  (“Sefer  ha- 
Knzari,”  Fano,  1506),  Ibn  Janah’s“  Kitabal-Luma'  ” 
(“Sefer  ha-Bikmah,”  ed.  B.  Goldberg,  Frankfort- 
on-the-^Iain,  1856)  and  “ Kitab  al-Usul  ” (“Sefer  ha- 
Shorashim,”  ed.  W.  Bacher,  Berlin,  1896),  and  Saa- 
dia’s “Kitab  al-Amanat  wal-Ptikadat ” (“Sefer 
ha-Emunot  weha-De’ot,”  Constantinople,  1562).  To 
Judah  ibn  Tibbon  is  attributed  also,  although  on 
veiy  slight  grounds,  the  translation  of  the  col- 
lection of  maxims  “Mibhar  ha-Peninim,”  usually 
ascribed  to  Ibn  Gabirol,  and  of  Aristotle’s  “ Posterior 
Analytics.”  In  all  these  translations  Judah  endeav- 
ored to  render  faithfully  the  very  words  of  the  au- 
thors— by  no  means  an  easy  task,  considering  the 
richness  of  the  Arabic  vocabulary  and  the  poverty 
of  the  Hebrew. 

In  order  to  reproduce  the  abstract  ideas  found  in 
the  philosophical  writings  new  word-forms  and 
technical  terms  had  to  be  established.  These  word- 
forms  and  technical  terms  were  naturally  modeled 
after  those  of  the  Arabic,  ivhich,  in  their  turn,  were 
literal  translations  from  the  Greek.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  in  the  Hebrew  versions  of 


the  philosophical  writings  there  are  many  expres- 
sions which  are  unintelligible  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  Arabic  terminology ; but  this  can  not  be 
imputed  as  a fault  to  the  translator,  who  could  not 
find  in  Hebrew  words  adequate  to  the  expression  of 
abstract  ideas,  Hebrew  being  essentially  the  lan- 
guage of  a people  of  concrete  ideas.  Judah’s  work 
is  nevertheless  far  from  being  above  criticism ; it 
contains  many  faults  which  are  due  either  to  the 
translator’s  limited  knowledge  of  Hebrew  or  to  his 
misunderstanding  of  the  original.  Desiring  to  be 
faithful  to  the  latter,  Judah,  like 
Literal  all  the  translators  who  took  him  as 
Method  of  their  guide,  invariably  rendered  each 
Transla-  Arabic  word  into  an  equivalent  in  He- 
tion.  brew,  without  considering  that  a lit- 
eral translation  is  not  always  possible 
and  that  some  sentences  must  necessarily  be  recast 
in  order  to  make  them  intelligible  to  a reader  who 
is  a stranger  to  Arabic  constructions. 

Another  grave  defect  in  Judah's  method  of  trans- 
lation, ami  one  which  gave  rise  to  manj^  errors  and 
misunderstandings,  was  that  he  always  used  the 
same  Hebrew  word  as  an  equivalent  for  a given 
Arabic  word,  regardless  of  the  variations  of  meaning 
attached  to  the  latter.  Thus,  for  instance,  he 
alwa3"S  uses  the  Hebrew  verb  “toy  (“to  stand  ”)  for 
the  Arabic  f|pv  although,  according  to  the  preposi- 
tion by  which  the  latter  is  followed,  it  may  also 
mean  “to  read,”  “ to  stud  jq”  etc.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing numerous  faults,  Judah’s  translations  were 
recognized  as  standards  and  accepted  as  models  by 
all  the  Hebrew  translators  of  Arabic  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Thus  his  version  of  the  “ Cuzari  ” superseded 
that  made  a little  later  bj'  Judah  ibn  Cardinal,  as 
his  rendering  of  the  “Kitab  al-Usul”  superseded 
those  made  by  Isaac  ha-Levi  and  Isaac  ben  Judah 
Albargeloni. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  especially  rich  in  He- 
brew translations  from  the  Arabic,  and  those  of 
Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  the  son  of  Judah,  were  promi- 
nent among  them.  An  enthusiastic  admirer  oT  Mai- 
monides,  Samuel  began  by  translating  several  of 
his  works,  the  most  important  among  which  was 
the  “ Dalalat  al-Ha’irin,”  which  he  finished  in  1190 
under  the  title  “Moreh  Nebukim.”  Samuel  clung 
more  tenaciously  than  his  father  to  the 
Transla-  letter  of  the  Arabic  text;  he  even  in- 
tion  of  troduced  Arabic  words  into  his  trans- 
Maimoni-  lations,  and,  by  analogy  with  the  Ara- 
des.  bic,  gave  to  certain  Hebrew  words 
meanings  different  from  the  accepted 
ones.  This  system  of  translation  could  but  impair 
the  intelligibility  of  a text  difficult  in  itself ; and  thus 
the  “Moreh”  abounds  in  passages  wliich  are  enig- 
matic to  those  who  do  not  possess  a profound  knowl- 
edge of  Arabic.  Samuel’s  translation  was,  indeed, 
approved  by  3Iaimonides  himself,  to  whom  it  had 
been  sent  for  revision  ; but  in  suchacase  IMaimonides 
was  the  person  least  qualified  to  judge,  since,  as  the 
author  of  the  original  and  an  expert  in  Arabic,  he 
naturally  had  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  Hebrew 
version.  This  at  least  must  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  poet  Judah  al-IIarizi,  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  made  a new  translation  of 
Maimouides’  work  and  accused  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon 
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I of  having  intentionally  obscured  the  text.  Al- 
I Harizi  was  not  successful  in  his  attempt  to  super- 
' sede  Sainuel’s  translation  with  his  own,  for  the 
former  was  found  by  some  critics  to  be  more  faith- 
i ful  to  the  original.  Thus  Shem-Tobibn  Falaciuera, 

I passing  judgment  upon  both  translations,  says; 
"In  Ibn  Tibbon’s  translation  the  errors  are  few, 
and  if  the  learned  translator  had  had  time  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  corrected  them ; but  in  Al-Harizi’s, 
mistakes  are  numerous  anti  words  are  often  given 
wrong  meanings.” 

In  addition  to  the  “Moreh,”  Samuel  translated 
the  following  Avorks  of  Maimonides:  a treatise  on 
I resurrection  (“Iggeret,”  or  “JMa’amar  Tehiyyat  ha- 
Metim”);  the  Idislmah  commentary  on  Pirke  Abot, 
with  the  psychological  introduction  (“Shemonah 
Perakim  ”) ; the  “ Thirteen  Articles  of  Faith  ” (“  She- 
I losh  ‘Esreh  Tkkarim”);  a letter  addressed  to  Joseph 
I ibn  ‘Aknin.  Samuel  did  not  confine  his  activity 
! to  Jewish  Avritings,  but  translated  works  written 
I by  Arabs  and  bearing  on  ]ihilosophy  and  medicine. 
Among  these  Averc:  Yahya  ibn  Batrik’s  Arabic 
translation  of  Aristotle’s  “Meteora”  (“Otot  ha- 
Shamayim,”  or  “Otot  'Elyonot  ”),  three  small  trea- 
tises of  Averrocs  (“  Sheloshah  Ma’amarim  ”),  and  Ali 
ibn  Bidwan’s  commentary  on  the“Ars  Parva”of 
Galen. 

No  less  prominent  in  the  field  of  translation  Avas 
the  above-mentioned  poet  Judah  al-Harizi.  Iti  ad- 
dition to  the  “Dalalat  al-Ha’irin,”  he  translated  Mai- 
monides’ treatise  on  resurrection  (already  rendered 
into  HebreAv  by  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon) 

Judah  and  his  Mishnah  commentary  on  Ze- 
al-Harizi.  ra'im,  Hariri  of  Busrah’s  “ Makamat  ” 
(“Mahberot  Itiel  ”),  Ali  ibn  Ridwau’s 
ethical  epistle,  Galen’s  essay  against  hasty  inter- 
ment, a treatise  on  the  soul  (“Sefer  ha-Nefesh”) 
also  attributed  to  Galen,  an  originally  Greek  Avork 
on  the  “Dicta  of  the  Philosophers”  (“Mussare  ha- 
Filosofim  ”),  and  an  anonymous  treatise  on  geomancy 
(“  Sefer  ha-Goralot  ”). 

A prolific  translator,  Avhose  style,  although  less 
poetic,  was  more  clear  than  that  of  his  contemporary 
Al-Harizi,  Avas  Abraham  ben  Samuel  Hasdai. 
Among  his  translations  are  the  folloAving;  the 
pseudo-Aristotelian  “Kitab  al-Tuffahah”  (“Sefer 
ha-Tappuah,”  Venice,  1519;  frequently  repiinted); 
Ghazali’s  ethical  Avork  “Mizan  al-‘Amal  ” (“Mozene 
Zedek,”  in  Avhich  the  translator  replaced  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Koran  and  the  Sunnah  Avitli  their 
equivalents  from  Bible  and  Talmud  : cd.  Goldenthal, 
Leipsic,  1839);  Isaac  Israeli’s  “Kitab  al-Istiksat” 
(“Sefer  ha-Yesodot  ”) ; Dlaimonides’  “ Sefer  ha-Miz- 
wot,”  Avith  his  letter  to  the  Yemenite  JeAvs(“  Iggeret 
Teman”);  and  a romance  presenting  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Buddha  (“Ben  ha-Melek  weha-Nazir,”  Con- 
stantinople, 1518).  About  the  same  time  as  the  last- 
named  Avork  a famous  book  of  fables  Avas  translated, 
under  the  title  “Sefer  Kalilah  Ava-Dimnah,”  by  the 
grammarian  Jacob  ben  Eleazar. 

From  about  1230  to  1300  the  most  important  Ara- 
bic works  on  philosophy,  medicine,  astrouom}', 
mathematics,  and  other  branches  of  learning  Avere 
translated.  The  leading  translators  of  that  period 
were  Jacob  An.atoi.io  (son-in-laAV  of  Samuel  ibn 
Tibbon),  Dloses  ibn  Tibbon,  Jacob  ben  IMachir  ibn 


Tibbon,  the  Italian  physician  Nathan  ha-^Iic'.ATi, 
and  Zerahiah  ben  Isaac  ben  Shealtiel  Gh.vci.an.  Ana- 
tolio  translated  the  “ Almagest  ” of  Ptolemy  (“  Hibbur 
ha-Gadol  ha-Nikra  al-Majesti  ”),  the  “Elements  of 
Astronomy  ” by  Al-Fargani,  a treatise  on  syllogisms 
by  Al-Farabi  (“Sefer  Hekkesh  ha-Kazer”),  and  the 
first  five  books  of  Averroes’  Dliddle  Commentary  on 
Aristotle’s  “ Logic,”  consisting  of  the  Introduction 
of  Porphyry  and  the  four  books  of  Aristotle  on  the 
“Categories,”  “Interpretation,”  “Syllogisms,”  and 
“ Demonstration.” 

jMoses  ibn  Tibbon.  like  his  father,  began  his  career 
as  a translator  Avith  several  Avorks  of  Maimonides,  in- 
cluding the  treatise  on  h}'giene(“  Dliktab,”  or  “ Ma'a- 
mar  be-IIanhagat  ha-Beri’ut  ”),  a mishnaic  commen- 
tary (probably  on  Zera’im),  the  “Book  of  Precepts” 
(“Sefer  ha-Mizwot,”  Constantino])le,  c.  151(1),  the 
treatise  on  logic  (“iMillot  ha  Higga- 

Arabic  yon,”  Venice,  1552),  the  treatise  on  poi- 
Philosophy  sons  (“  Ha-Ma’amar  ha-Nikbad,”  or 
and  “ Ha-)Ma’amar  be-Teri'ak  ”),  and  the 

Science,  commentary  on  Hipiiocrates’  “Aitho- 
risms.”  Moses’  other  translations  are: 
Averroes’  commentaries  on  Aristotle’s  “ Ph^'sica  Aus- 
cultatio”  (“Kizzure  ibn  Roshd  ‘al  Shema'  Tib'i,” 
Kiva  di  Trento,  1559);  “ DeCuloet  Mundo  ” (“  Kelale 
ha-Shamayim  weha-’Olam  ”) ; “ De  Generatione  et 
Corruptione”  (“Sefer  ha-IIawayah  Aveha-IIefsed  ”); 
“ Meteora  ” (“  Sefer  Ctot  ha-‘Elyonot  ”) ; “ De  Anima  ” 
(“  Kelale  Sefer  ha-Nefesh  ”) ; the  IMiddle  Commentary 
on  the  last-named  Avork  (“Bi'ur  Sefer  ha-Xefesh”); 
“ Parva  Naturalia”  (“Ha-Hush  Aveha-Muhash  ”) ; 
“ Metaphysica  ” (“  Mali  she-Ahar  ha-Teba‘  ”) ; a com- 
mentary on  xVvicenna’s“  Arjuzah  ”(“  Bi’ur  Arguza”) ; 
Avicenna’s  “Small  Canon  ” (“  Ha-Seder  ha-Katan  ”); 
Batalyusi’s  “Al-Hada’ik”  (“  Ha-‘ Agullot  ha-Ha‘yo- 
niyyot,”  ed.  Kaufmann,  Leijisic,  1880);  Al-Hassar’s 
treatise  on  arithmetic  (“  Sefer  ha-Hcshbon”) ; Euclid’s 
“Elements”  (“ Shorashim,”  or  “Yesodot”);  Al- 
Farabi’s  “Book  of  the  Principles  ”(“  Hathalot  ha- 
Nimza’ot  ha-Tib‘iyyim,”  ed.  Filipowski,  Lei[)sic, 
1849);  Geminus’  introduction  to  the  “Almagest” 
(“Hokmat  ha-Kokabim,”  or  “ Hokmat  ha-Tekii- 
nah”);  Ibn  al-Yazzar’s  “ Viaticum  ”(“ Zedat  ha-De- 
rakim”);  Hunain’s  introduction  to  medical  science 
(“Mabo  cl-Melckct  ha-Refu’ah  ”) ; Razi’s  works  on 
the  division  of  maladies  (“Ha-Hilluk  weha-Hilluf  ”) 
and  on  the  antidotes;  Hunain’s  translation  of  The- 
mistius’  commentary  on  the  treatise  “Lamda” 
(“Perush  Ma’amar  ha-Nir.sham  be-Ot  Lamed”)  and 
of  the  Aristotelian  physical  questions  ("Shc’clot 
Tib’iyyot”):  Kosta  ben  Luka’s  translation  of  the 
“Sphauica”  of  Theodosius  Tiipolitanus  (“Sefer 
Teodosiyus  be-Kadur  ”) ; and  Ibn  Allah’s  astronom- 
ical Avork  “Kitab  Ilahiyah.” 

Jacob  ben  Machir  ibn  Tibbon  translated:  the 
“Elements”  of  Euclid;  the  treatise  of  Kosta  ben 
Luka  on  the  armillary  sphere ; the  “Data”  of  Euclid 
(“Sefer  ha-^Iattanot  ”)  according  to  the  Arabic 
translation  of  Ishak  ben  Hunain  ; the  treatise  of  Au- 
tolycus  on  the  sphere  in  movement  (“DIa’amar  Tal- 
kus  ”) ; three  treatises  on  the  sphere  bj’  IMenelaus  of 
Alexandria;  Abu  ‘Ali  ibn  Hasan  ibn  al-Haitham’s 
astronomical  Avork  (“Dla’amar  bi-Tckunah,”  or 
“Sefer  ‘al  Tekunah”);  Abu  al-Kasim  Ahmad  ibn 
al-Saffar’s  treatise  on  the  use  of  the  astrolabe;  Abu 
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Slohammed  Jabar  ibn  Aflah’s  compendium  of  the 
“Almagest”;  Abu  Ishak  ben  al-Zarkalah’s  astro- 
nomical work  (“Iggeret  ha-Ma‘aseli  be-Luah  ha- 
NikraSofihah”);  the  preface  to  Abraham  bar  Hiyya’s 
astronomical  work ; an  extract  from  the  “ Almagest  ” 
on  the  arc  of  a circle;  Averroes’ compendium  of  the 
“Organon”  (“Kizzur  mi-Kol  Meleket  Higgayon,” 
Kiva  di  Trento,  1559) ; Averroes’  paraphrase  of 
books  xi.-xix.  of  Aristotle’s  history  of  animals; 
Ghazali’s  “JMizan  al-‘Uyun,”  in  which  are  refuted 
the  philosophical  ideas  antagonistic  to  religion  (“Mo- 
zene  ha-T3’yunim  ”). 

Nathan  ha-Me’ati,  called  the  “Prince  of  Transla- 
tors” and  the  “ Italian  Tibbonide,”  translated  the  fol- 
lowing medical  works ; ‘Ammar  ben  ‘ Ali  al-Mausuli’s 
“ Al-Muntahib  fl  Tlaj  al-'Ain,”  on  the  treatment  of 
the  ej'e ; the  “ Canon  ” of  Avicenna ; the  aphorisms 
of  Hippocrates,  with  Galen's  commentar}';  the 
aphorisms  of  IMaimonides,  and  a selection  from  vari- 
ous authors,  chiefly  from  Galen  (“Pirke  Mosheh,” 
Lemberg,  1804).  Many  anonjunous 
Thirteenth.-  translations  are  attributed  to  Nathan 

Century  ha-Me’ati;  Razi’s  treatise  on  bleeding 

Activity.  (“  Ma’amarbc-Hakkazah  ”) ; Zahrawi's 
“ Kitab  al-Tasrif  ” (Hebrew  title,  “ Ze- 
ruf”);  Ibn  Zuhr’s  “ Kitab  al-Aghdhiyah  ” (“Sefer 
ha-Mezonot  ”) ; an  anonymous  work  on  the  causes  of 
eclipses  (“Ma’amar  ‘al  Libbot  Likkut  ha-5Ie’orot  ”). 
A translation  of  Galen’s  commentary  on  Hippocrates’ 
work  “Ou  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places,”  begun  by 
Nathan,  was  completed  in  1299  bj'  his  son  Solomon, 
whose  son  Samuel  in  turn  concluded  the  translation 
of  an  extract  from  Galen’s  commentary  on  Hippoc- 
rates’ work  “On  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases,”  and 
the  translation  of  a medical  work  b.y  Ibn  Zuhr. 

Zerahiah  ben  Isaac  ben  Shealtiel  Gracian  trans- 
lated; Aristotle’s  “Physics”  (“Sefer  ha-'Teba' ”), 
“Metaphysics”  (“IVIah  she-Ahar  ha-'Teba' ”),  “De 
Coclo  et  ]\Iundo  ” (“  Ha-Shama3'im  weha-‘01am  ”), 
“ De  Anima  ” (“  Sefer  ha-Nefesh  ”),  and  “ De  Causis  ” 
(“Ila-Bi’ur  ha-'Tob  ha-Gamur  ”) ; Averroes’  Middle 
Commentaries  ou  Aristotle’s  “ Physics,”  “ Metaph3'S- 
ics,”  and  “ De  Ca?lo  et  Mundo,”  with  the  commen- 
tary of  Themistiuson  the  last-named  work ; the  first 
two  books  of  Avicenna’s  “ Canon  ” ; Al-Farabi’s 
“ Risalah  fi  Mahi3'3"at  al-Nafs  ” (“  !Ma’amar  be-Mahut 
ha-Nefesh  ”) ; a medical  work  of  Galen  from  the 
Arabic  of  Hunaiu  ibn  Ishak  (“Sefer  ha-Hola’im 
weha-Mikrim  ”) ; three  chapters  of  Galen’s  Kn-ayevy, 
with  the  same  title  in  Hebrew  characters;  Maimon- 
ides’  treatise  on  sexual  intercourse ; the  “ Aphorisms” 
of  >Iaimonides. 

The  other  translations  of  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  were  by : 

Albalasr,  Isaac:  Gbazali’s  “Makasid  al-Falasifah ” : Elfiah 
Cohen's  " Makamah  ” (similar  to  the  “ Assemblies  ” of  Hariri), 
under  the  title  “Megillat  ha-‘Ofer.” 

Almoli,  Nethaneel : Maimonides’  commentary  on  Kodashim. 

Hayyim  ibn  Vives  : Farewell  letter  of  Ibn  Sa’igh  to  ‘Ali  ben 
‘.Abd  al-‘Aziz  ibn  al-Imam  of  Granada. 

Jacob  ben  Moses  ibn  ‘Abbasi : Maimonides’  commentary  on 
Nashim. 

Joseph  al-Fawwal:  Maimonides’  Mishnah  commentary  on 
Jlo'ed. 

Ma'arabi,  Nahum:  Maimonides’  "Iggeret  Teman  ” (“Petal; 
Tikwah’’);  Isaac  Israeli’s,  or  Jacob  ben  Nissim’s,  commentary 
on  the  “ Sefer  Yezirah  ’’ ; Joseph  ibn  Zaddik’s  " Microcosmos  ” 
(“  Ha-‘OIam  ha-Katan ’’):  Saadia's  commentary  on  the  thirteen 
hermeneutic  rules  of  R.  Ishmael  (“  Shelosh-'Esreh  Middot’’). 


Shem-Tob  ibn  Falaquera  : Ibn  Gabirol’s  “ Mekor  Hayyim.’’ 

Shem-'Tob  ben  Isaac:  Averroes’  Middle  Commentary  on  "De 
Anima  ’’ ; Razi’s  “ Al-Mansurl  ’’ ; Zahrawi’s  “ Al-Tasrif.” 

Solomon  ibn  Ayyuh:  Averroes’  “De  Coelo  et  Mundo”;  Avi- 
cenna’s  "Ar.iuza”;  Ibn  Janah’s  “Kitab  al-Taswiyah ” ; Mai- 
monides’ “ Kitab  al-Fara’i(J.” 

Solomon  ibn  Ya‘a^ub:  Maimonides’  commentary  on  Nezikin. 

A great  number  of  Arabic  works  on  mathematics, 
medicine,  astronomy,  and  philosophy,  especially  by 
Averroes,  were  translated  during  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  leading  translator  in  the  first  twenty 
years  of  that  century  was  Kalonymds  ben  Kalon- 
YMDS  BEN  Meir  (Macstro  Calo),  who  rendered  the 
following  Arabic  works  into  Hebrew ; 

Al-Farahi’s  treatise  on  the  intellect  (“  Ma’amar  be-Sekel  we- 
ha-Muskal  ”). 

Al-Farabl’s  division  of  tlie  sciences  (“  Ma’amar  be-Mispar  ha- 
Hokmot  ”). 

Al-Farabi’s  treatise  on  the  method  of  studying  philosophy 
(“  Iggeret  be-Siddur  Keri’at  ha-Hokmot”). 

Al-Kindi’s  treatises  on  nativities  (“Iggeret  be-Kizzur  lia- 
Ma’amar  be-Moladot”)  and  on  the  influence  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  on  rain  (“  Iggeret  be  ‘Illot  ”). 

Al-Kindi's  treatise  on  humidity  and  rain  (“  Iggeret  be-Lahit 
uhe-Matar  ”). 

‘Ali  Ibn  Ridwan’s  “Kitab  al-‘lmad  fl  Usui  al-Tibb”  (“Ha- 
‘ Ammad  be-Shoroshe  ha-Refu'ah  ”) . 

Archimedes’  treatise  on  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder,  from  the 
version  of  Kosta  ben  Luka. 

Averroes’  commentaries  on  the  “Topics”  (“Bi’ur  Sefer 
Tobiki”)  and  on  “Sophisms”  (“ Bi'ur  Suflstika  ”). 

Averroes’  Great  Commentary  on  the  “Second  Analytics” 
(“Bi’ur  Sefer  ha-Mofet”). 

Averroes’  Middle  Commentaries  on  “Physics”;  on  “De 
Generatione  et  Corruptione”  (“Sefer  lia-Ha- 

Transla-  wayah  weha-Hefsed”);  on  “Meteora”  (“Otot 

tions  of  ha-Shamayim  ”). 

Averroes.  Averroes’  Middle  Commentary  on  the  “ Meta- 

physics” (“Sefer  Mah  she-Ahar  ha-Teba‘”). 

Averroes’  dissertations  on  the  first  book  of  the  “ First 
Analytics.” 

Commentary  on  the  KapTrd?  of  Ptolemy,  from  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  Abu  Ja’far  Ahmad  ben  Yusuf  ben  Ibrahim  (“  Sefer  ha- 
Perl  ha-Nikra  Me’ah  Dibburim”). 

Galen’s  treatise  on  clysters  and  colic,  from  the  version  of  Hu- 
naln  ibn  Ishak  (“  Sefer  Galyanus  be-Hakna  ube-Kulga  ”). 

Galen’s  essay  on  bleeding  (“  Sefer  Galyanus  be-Hakkazah  ”). 

Nichomteus  of  Gerasa’s  trea,tise  on  arithmetic,  with  a com- 
mentary of  Abu  Sulaiman  Rabiya  ibn  Yahya. 

Ptolemy’s  treatise  on  the  planets  (“Be-‘Inyane  ha-Kokabim 
ha-Nebukim  ”). 

Thabet  ibn  Kurrah’s  work  on  geometry,  “Fi  al-Shakl  al- 
Kutta”  (“Sefer  ha-Temunah  ha-Hittukit”). 

Treatise  on  the  triangle  by  Abu  Sa'adan. 

Treatise  on  mathematical  propositions  (“  Sefer  Meshalim  be- 
Tishboret”). 

Treatise  on  Euclid’s  five  geometrical  bodies  in  relation  to  the 
theory  of  Apollonius,  and  the  commentary  of  Simplicius.  ^ 

Treatise  on  cylinders  and  cones  (“Ma’amar  be-Iztawwonol 
ube-Hiddudim  ”). 

Treatise  on  plants,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  with  Averroes’ 
commentary  (“  Sefer  ha-Zemahim  ”). 

Treatise  on  animals  (“Iggeret  Ba’ale  Hayyim ”),  from  the 
twenty-first  treatise  of  the  encyclopedia  of  the  Brethren  of  Sin- 
cerity (Mantua,  1557). 

Another  important  translator  from  the  Arabic, 
and  of  tlie  same  period,  was  Samuel  ben  Judah 
(Bon judas)  Males.  His  translations  include: 

Abu  Abdallah  Mohammed  ibn  Mu’ad  of  Seville  on  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  July  3, 1097,  and  on  the  dawn  (“  Iggeret  be-‘Ammud 
ha-Shahar  ” ) . 

Abu  Ishak  al-Zarkalah  on  the  movement  of  the  fixed  stars 
(“  Ma’amar  be-Tenu‘at  ha-Kokabim  ha-Kayyamim  ”). 

Abu  Mohammed  Jabbar  ibn  Aflah’s  compendium  of  the  “Al- 
magest.” 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  on  the  intellect  (“  Ma’amar  Alek- 
sander  al-Firduzi  ”). 

Averroes’  Middle  Commentary  on  Aristotle’s  “Nlchoinachean 
Ethics.” 
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Averroes’  commentary  on  Plato's  “ Republic.” 

Averrops’  Short  Commentary  on  the  ” Orpanon  ” ; on  geomet- 
rical bodies  (books  xx.x.  and  xxxi.  of  Euclid),  a supplement  to 
the  translation  of  Kalonymus  ben  Kalonymus ; commentary  on 
the  "Almagest,”  i.-iii. 

Dissertations  on  some  obscure  passages  of  Averroes'  com- 
mentary on  the  "Organon,”  by  Abu  al-Kasim  ibn  Idris,  Abu 
al-Ha1ia.1  ibn  Talmus,  Abu  al-‘Abbas  Ahmad  ben  Kasim,  and 
‘Abd  al-Rahman  ben  Tahir. 

Otlier  Arabic  works  were  translated  in  the  four- 
teenth century  by : 

Ibn  Vives  al-Lorqui : Various  books  of  the  "Short  Canon  ” of 
Avicenna. 

Isaac  ben  Joseph  ibn  Pulgar:  Ghazall’s  “ Maka§id  al-Falasi- 
fah”  (“  Kawwanot  ha-Filosuflm  ”). 

Isaac  ben  Nathan  of  Cordova : Maimonides’  " Makalah  (1  al- 
Tauhid”  ("Ma’amar  ha-Yihud”),  Tahrizi’s  commentary  on 
Maimonides’  twenty-flve  premises,  and  probably  Joseph  ibn 
‘Aknin's  metaphy.sical  essay. 

Joseph  ben  Abraham  ibn  Wakkar;  A medical  work  (“Sefer 
Refu’ot”)  and  Zahrawi’s  " Kitab  al-Tasrif.” 

Moses  ben  Samuel  ben  Asher : Averroes’  commentary  on 
" Logic.” 

Moses  ben  Solomon  of  Reaucaire : Averroes’  Great  Commen- 
tary on  the  " Metaphysics.” 

Nathan  Judah  ben  Solomon:  Ibn  Abi  Salt  Umayya's  medical 
work  ("Kelal  Kazer  weha-Sammim  ha-Nifradim  ”)  and  Gha- 
zali’s  “ Makasid  ” ("  Kawwanot  ha-Filosuflm  ”) . 

Nethaneel  ben  Meshullam  Cor  Menahem  ben  Nethaneel):  Ju- 
dah ibn  Balaam’s  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  accents  (“Horayyat 
ha-Kore  ”). 

Samuel  Motot : Abraham  ibn  Baud’s  “ Al-'Akidah  al-Rafl‘ah  ” 
("  Emunah  Ramah  ” ; the  same  work  was  translated,  under 
the  title  “ Emunah  Nisa’ah,”  by  Solomon  Labi).  Samuel  Motot 
translated  also  passages  from  pseudo-Ibn  Ezra  ("Sefer  ha- 
‘Azamim  ”) . 

Shem-Tob  Ardotial : Isaac  Israeli’s  ritual  work  ("  Mizwot  Ze- 
maniyyot  ”). 

Samson  ben  Solomon  : The  compendium  of  Galen’s  writings 
by  the  Alexandrians  ("  Ha-Kibbuzim  le-AIeksandriyim  ”). 

Solomon  Dapiera : Moses  ben  Tobi’s  commentary  on  the  di- 
dactic poem  " Al-Saba‘niyyah  ” ("  Batte  ha-Nefesh  ”). 

Solomon  ibn  Patir : Ibn  Haitham’s  astronomical  work  " Kaul 
fl  Hi’at  al-'Alam.” 

Todros  Todrosi : Averroes’  Middle  Commentaries  on  the 
"Poetics”  and  "Rhetoric,”  the  three  essays 
Aristotelian  against  Avicenna,  the  treatise  on  the  intellect. 
Com-  Avicenna’s  “ Naja,”  and  Al-Farabi’s  philo- 

meutaries.  sophical  questions.  "‘Uyun  al  Masa’il”  ("  ‘En 
Mishpat  ha-Derushim  ”). 

Averroes’  treatise  against  Ghazali’s  “ Tahafut  al-Fala- 

sifah”  ("Happalat  ha-Happalah  ”). 

Ghazali’s  answers  to  philosophical  questions  ("Ma- 
’amar bi-Teshubot  She’elot  Nish’al  Mehem  ”). 

Pseudo-Ibn  Ezra’s  “Sefer  ha^’Azamim,”  and  Joseph 

ibn  Wakkar’s  and  Solomon  ibn  Ya’ish’s  supercommentaries  on 
Ibn  Ezra’s  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 

With  the  fourteenth  centur}'’  tlie  era  of  transla- 
tions from  the  Arabic  was  practically  closed,  only  a 
few  works  being  translated  during  the  fifteenth  and 
si.xteentli  centuries.  These  were: 

Hayyim  ibn  Musa:  A medical  work  of  Al-Jazzar. 

Isaac  ben  Joseph  Alfasi : Ghazali’s  “ Mishkat  al-Anwar  ” 
(“Mashkit  ha-Orot  we-Pardes  ha-Nizanim  ”). 

Mazliah  of  Galilee  and  Solomon  Ma’arabi : Isaac  Alfasi’s  rules 
relating  to  the  treatise  Ketubot. 

Moses  Galina : An  astronomical  treatise  of  Omar  ibn  Moham- 
med Mesuman  ("Sefer  Mezukkak”).  Moses  Galina  translated 
also  a work  on  astrology  ("Mishpat  ha-Mabbatim ”)  and  one 
ongeomancy  (“Sefer  ha-Goralot”). 

Moses  ben  Joseph  Aruvas:  The  pseudepigraphic  work 
known  as  the  Aristotelian  “ Theology.” 

Saadia  ben  David  al-Adeni : Ghazali’s  “ Zakat  al-Nufus.” 
(Saiidia  declared  this  to  be  his  own  work.) 

Tanhum  Moses  of  Beaucaire : Hippocrates’  " Prognostics  ” 
("  Panim  le-Panim”). 

Zerahiah  ha-Levi  Saladin  : Ghazali’s  “Tahafut  al-Falasifah ” 
("  Mappalat  ha-PilusuQm  ”). 

Several  translations  from  the  Arabic  were  made 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century:  Reck- 


endorf  translated  the  Koran  (Leipsic,  ISoT);  Joseph 
Derenbourg  translated  Maimonides’  commentary  on 
Seder  Tohorot  (Berlin,  1887-89);  fragments  of  Saa- 
dia’s  commentaries  on  Proverbs,  Isaiah,  and  Job 
were  translated  by  Derenbourg,  Meyer  Lambert, 
and  Wilhelm  Bacher;  Isaac  Broyde  translated  Bah- 
ya’s  “Ma'aui  al  Nafs”  (‘‘Torot  ba-Nefesh,”  Paris, 
1896). 

The  following  are  among  the  numerous  works 
translated  anonymously  by  Jewish  authors: 

Sahl  ibn  Bishr,  astrological  work,  under  the  title  “Kelalim 
four  works  attributed  to  Lsaac  Israeli:  (1)  " Kitab  al-Advviyat 
al-Mufridah  wal-Aghdhiyah.”  on  diet  ("Sefer 
Anonymous  Mehubbar  mi-Ma’amar  ha-Rishonim  be-Teba’ 

Transla-  ha-Mezonot  we-Kohatam”);  (3)  “Kitab  al- 
tions.  Bui”  (“Sefer  Mehubbar  mi-Ma’amar  ha-Ri- 
shonim be-Yedi‘at  ha-Sheten”);  (3)  “Kitab 
al-Hummayat” ; (4)  “A|>horisms”  ("Miisar  ha-Rofe’im  ”); 
Saadia’s  "Emunot”;  Hai  Gaon’s  treatise  on  oaths  ("Mishpete 
Shebu’ot”);  Responsaof  theGeonim  (Natronai.  Saadia.  Sherira. 
Hai);  Japheth  ben  A li’s  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch;  .Josh- 
ua’s “Teshubot  ha-‘Ikkarim”  and  Bereshit  Rabbah  ; Judah  ibn 
Baalam’s  works  on  homonyms  ("Kitab  al-Ta,inis ”),  on  the 
particle  (“Otot  ha-‘Inyanim  ”),  amt  on  “ Verba  Denominativa,” 
’’ Al-Af‘al  al-Mushtakkah  min  al-Asma”  ("  Ha-Po’allm  Shehem 
me-Gizrot  ha-Shemot  ”);  Moses  ibn  Ezra’s  “ Kitab  al-Hada’ik  II 
Ma'ani  al-Mujaz  wal-Hakikah  ” (“  ’Arugat  ha-Bosem  ”);  Joseph 
ibn  Zaddik’s  “Microcosm”  (“‘01am  Katan”);  .Maimonides’ 
treatises  on  the  calendar  (“Sefer  ha-‘Ihbur  ”),  on  ha|)i)iness, 
“ Makalah  tl  al-Sa‘adah  ” ("  Pirke  ha-Hazlat.iah  ”),  and  en  force<l 
conversions  (“  Iggeret  ha-Shemad  ”),  resi>onsa  on  hemorrhoids, 
“Fi  al-Bawasir”  (“  lla-Ma’amar  be-Refu’at  ha-Tel.iarim  ”),  on 
sexual  intercourse,  “ Fi  al-Jama‘ah  ” ("  Ma’amar  ha-Mishgal  ”), 
and  on  poisons.  "Al-Sumum  wal-Mutaharriz  min  al-.\dwiyah 
al-Kitalah,”  and  the  commentary  on  Hippocrates’  " Aphorisms  ” ; 
Joseph  ibn  ‘Aknin’s  “ Makalah  11  'Tibh  al-Nafs  ” (“  Marpe  le-Ne- 
fesh”);  Abraham  Maimonides’  “Kifayah”;  Moses  Abulalla’s 
theological  work  “ Ma’amar  Elohi  ” ; Joseph  ibn  Nahmias’  as- 
tronomical work  “Nur  aI-‘Alam”  (“Or ‘01am”);  Josei)h  ibn 
Wakkar’s  work  on  the  Sellrot. 

The  oldest  known  Hebrew  translation  from  the 
Latin  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century.  About  1250 
Solomon  ben  Moses  IMelgueiri  translated  the  treatise 
known  as  “De  Somno  et  Vigilia  ” and  attributed 
to  Aristotle  (‘‘ Ha-Shaniih  weha-Yekizah  ”) ; Aver- 
roes’ commentary  on  the  third  book  of  Aristotle’s 
“ Metaph3'sics  ” ; Avicenna’s  “Do  CipIo  ct  Mtindo”; 
and  Mattlneus  Platearius’  “ De  Sinijiliei  IMediciiiii.” 
About  the  same  time  Berechiah  ben  Natromii  Krespia 
ha-Nakdan  gave  a Hebrew  version  of  Adelard  of 
Bath’s  “Quaestiones  Naturtiles,”  and  of  a “Ltiiii- 
dary  ” containing  a description  of  si.xU’-thrce  kinds 
of  stones.  Toward  the  end  of  the  same  century 
Samuel  ben  Jacob  of  Capua  rendered  into  Hebrew, 
under  the  general  title  “ lMeha-‘£zah  weha-Teba'im,” 
the  Latin  version  “ De  ISIedicamentarum  Purga- 
tionum  Delectio,”  or  “ Castigatione,”  of  a work  of 
Mesue  the  Elder.  About  the  same  time  Hillel  ben 
Samuel  translated  the  Latin  version  of  Hipiiocrates’ 
“Aphorisms”  by  Constantinus  Africanus,  tind  “Chi- 
rurgia  Burni.” 

The  fourteenth  century,  an  age  of  transhitions 
from  the  Arabic,  was  equally  fertile  in  translations 
from  the  Latin.  About  1305  Estori  Farl.ii  transhited, 
under  the  title  “ Targum  Sefer  Refu’ot,”  Armengatid 
Blaise’s  “De  Remediis,”  anil,  under  the  title  “Sefer 
ha-Kibbusim,”  an  anonjunous  work  on 

From  the  purgatives  that  had  been  rendered 

Latin.  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic  by  Elijah 
ben  Judah.  In  1320  Hezekiah  ben 
Halafta  gave  a Hebrew  version  of  Petrus  Ilispamis’ 
treatise  on  logic  (‘‘ Higgayon”).  About  the  same 
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time  Samuel  ben  Benveniste  translated,  under  the 
title  “Menahem  Meshib  Nafshi,”  Boethius'  “ De 
Consolatione  Philosophire.”  In  1337  Israel  Caslari 
translated,  under  the  title  “iMa’amar  be-Hanhagat 
ha-Beri’ut,”  Aruaud  de  'Villeneuve’s  “Regimen 
Sanitatis.” 

^lore  important  than  the  above  translations  from 
the  Latin  were  those  made  by  Leone  Romano,  who, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  rendeied  into 
Hebrew  the  following  works:  ^Egidius,  “ De  Esse 
et  Essentia”  (“Ma’amar  ha-Nimza  weha-iMezi’ut ”) ; 
his  treatises  on  the  faculties  of  the  soul  (“Ma’amar 
Hebdale  Kohot  ha-Nefesh  we-Hillukehem  ”),  and  on 
syllogisms  (“Ma’amar  ha-IIawayah  ha-llekkesliiy- 
yah  ”);  his  commentary  on  the  third  book  of  Aristot- 
le’s “Do  Anima”;  and extractsfromthe commentary 
on  Aristotle’s  “ De  Demonstratione  ” ; AlbertusMag- 
nus’  commentary  on  the  third  book  of  Aristotle’s 
“De  Anima,”  and  various  extracts  from  Albertus 
Magnus’  works;  Alexander  the  iMinarite’s  glosses 
to  Aristotle’s  “ Metaph3'sics  ” ; extracts  from  Angelo 
de  Camerino’s  works;  tlie  “Liber  de  Causis” 
ascribed  to  xVristotle;  Thomas  Aquinas’  “Treatise 
on  Ideas,”  and  extracts  from  his  “Contra  Gentiles” 
(“Negedha-Ummot”);  Averroes’  “ De  Substantia  Or- 
bis  ” (“  ‘Ezem  ha-Sliamayim  ”) ; Boethius’  “ Do  Uui- 
tate  et  Uno”  (“^la’amar  ha-Ehad  weha-Ahadut”). 
Other  translations  from  the  Latin  were  as  follows: 
Johannes  Paulinus’  treatise  on  the  medical  virtues 
of  the  skin  of  the  serpent  (“  Ma’amar  bi-Scgullot  'Or 
ha-Nahash  ”),  by  David  ibn  Bilia;  Francesco  dei 
Cenneli’s,  Gentile  da  Foligno’s,  and  John  of  Bur- 
gundy’s “ Consilia”  (“ ‘Ezali  ”),  by  Josliua  of  Bo- 
logna; Arnaud  de  Villeneuve’s  treatise  “ De  "Vinis” 
(“  Ha-Dibbur  be-Yenot  ”),  and  Bernard  of  Gordon’s 
and  Gilbert’s  treatises  on  fevers,  both  translated  by 
Judah  Nathan  (“En  Bongodas”  and  “Bonjues”); 
Bernard  de  Gordon’s  “ Lilium  Medicime  ” (“  Perah  ha- 
Refu’ot  ”),  bj'  Moses  ben  Samuel  of  Roccambra  (John 
of  Avignon)  and  b^'  Jekuthiel  ben  Solomon  of  Nar- 
bonne  (“Shoshau  ha-Refu’ah  ”);  Leon’s  “ Ilistoria  de 
Preeliis  ” (“  Toledot  Aleksander  ”),  hy  Immanuel  ben 
Jacob  Bouflls;  Bernard  Alberti’s  “ JIateria  IMedica  ” 
(“Mebo  ha-3Ielek”),  Arnaud  de  Villeneuve's  “IMedi- 
cationis  Parabolas  ” and  his  work  on  digestion  and 
purgatives,  the  commentary  of  Gerard  de  Solo  on 
the  ninth  book  of  Razi’s  “ Al-Manzuri,”  and  Petrus 
Hispanus’  treatise  on  logic,  all  by  Abraham  Abigdor 
(Bonet)  ben  Meshullam  ben  Solomon;  Gerard  de 
Solo’s  commentary  on  the  ninth  book  (“  Pathology  ”) 
of  Razi  and  his  manual  of  medicine  (“  Meyashsher 
ha-Mathilim  ”),  a chajiter  on  the  relation  betrveen 
astronomy  and  medicine  attributed  to  Hippocrates, 
and  Bernard  de  Gordon’s  “ Liiiuin  iMedicinas  ” and 
“ Prognostic,”  all  b}"  Leon  Joseph  of  Carcassonne; 
Arnold  de  Villeneuve’s  “ Digestiva,”  bj'  Todros  ben 
Moses  Yom-Tob;  Arnold  do  Villeneuve’s  “ De  Ju- 
diciis  Astronomue  ” (“Panim  la-Mishpat”)  and  Sac- 
rf)bosco’s  “Sphasra  Mundi  ” (“3Ioreh  ha-Ofannim  ”), 
by  Solomon  ben  Abraham  Abigdor  (the  first  work 
was  translated  by  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen);  Arnold 
de  Villeneuve’s  “Tabula  Super  Vita  Brevis,”  bj" 
Bonenfante  of  Milhaud;  Ibn  Rijal’s  astronomical 
woi'k  from  the  Latin  version  of  ^gidius  or  of  Pe- 
tro  de  Regio  (“  iMishiDate  ha-Kokabim  ”),  bj'  Solomon 
ben  David  Davin. 


The  fifteenth  century  was  for  the  Hebrew  transla- 
tions from  the  Latin  what  the  fourteenth  was  for 
those  from  the  Arabic;  it  was  the  richer  in  literary 
productions,  but  with  it  the  era  of  translations 
closed.  The  most  important  of  the  translated  works 
in  that  century  were: 

Abraham  ben  Josepli  t)en  Nahmias ; Tliomas  Aquinas’  com- 
mentary on  Aristotle’s  “ Metaptiysics.’’ 

Abrabam  Solomon  Catalan  : Albertus  Magnus’  “ Philosophica 
Pauperuni”  ("Kizzur  ba-FllosoIla  ba-Tib‘it’’),  and  Marsilius’ 
“Questions”  on  the  “Isagoge”  of  Porphyry,  on  the  "Cate- 
gories,” and  on  hermeneutics. 

Abual-Khair:  Albubather’s  “ Liber  de  Nativitatibus”  ("  Sa- 
fer ha-Moladot  ”)  and  Rajil’s  astronomical  work  "Completus.” 

Asher  ben  Moses  Valabrega:  Guy  de  Chauliac’s  “Chirurgia 
Parva.” 

Azariah  ben  Joseph  ben  Abba  Mari : Boethius’  “ De  Consola- 
tione Philosophiae,”  the  twenty-eighth  book  of 

Medieval  Zahrawi’s  “ Liber  Practicic  ” (after  the  Latin 
Science  and  of  Simon  of  Genoa),  the  second  book  of  the 
Philosophy.  “Simplicia”  of  Dioscorides,  and  Gerard  de 
Sabbionetta’s  astronomical  work  “ Theorica.” 

Baruch  ben  Isaac  ibn  Ya'ish : Aristotle’s  “ Metaphysics  ” and 
the  tales,  “Gesta  Romanorum”  (“Sefer  Hanok”),ol  Petrus 
Alfonsis. 

Benjamin  ben  Isaac  of  Carcassonne:  Juan  de  Burgundia’s 
treatise  on  the  spread  of  the  plague  (“  Be-‘Ippush  ha-Awwir 
weha-Deher,”  or  “ ‘Ezer  Eloah  ”). 

David  ben  Jacob  Melr  : John  of  Gmiind’s  astronomical  work. 

David  ibn  Shoshan  ben  Samuel  of  Avignon : Thomas  Bicot’s 
“Textus  Abbreviatus  Aristotelis,  Super  vill.  Libros  Physic®  et 
Tota  Naturalis  Philosophia”  (“Toledot  Adam”). 

Elijah  ben  Joseph  Habillo:  Thomas  Aquinas’  “Qumstiones 
Disputatm,”  “Qumstio  de  Anima,”  “ De  Anima  Facultatibus  ” 
(“Ma’amar  be-Kohot  ha-Nefesh,”  published  by  Jellinek  in 
“ Philosophie  und  Kabbalah,”  Leipsic,  18.51),  and  “DeUniver- 
sallbus”;  Questions  on  Thomas  Aquinas’  treatise  on  “Being 
and  Quality”  (“She’elot  Ma’amar  be-Nimza  nbe-Mahiit”); 
Occam’s  “Summa  Totius  Logices  ” and  “ Qusestiones  Philo- 
sophicoe  ” ; Aristotle’s  “ De  Causa  ” ; and  Vincenz  de  Beauvais’s 
“De  Universalibus.” 

Ephraim  Mizrahi:  Georg  Purbach’s  astronomical  work  “ The- 
oriea”  (“Te’orikaha-Nikra  Mahalak  ha-Kokabim”). 

Isaac  Caiiret  (or  Cabrit) : John  Sancto  Amanelo’s  “ Expositio 
in  Antidotarium  Nicolai.” 

Joseph  ben  Benveniste:  Joshua  ben  Joseph  ibn  Vives  al-Lor- 
qui’s  treatise  on  tlie  effects  of  nonrisbinent,  and  on  the  simple 
and  compound  medicaments  (“  Gerera  ha-Ma'alot”). 

Judah  Shalom  (Astruc)  ben  Samuel:  Petrus  Hispanus’  “Parva 
Logica”  and  ins  commentary  on  Hippocrates’  “ Aphorisms.” 

Meir  Alguadez  : Aristotle’s  “ Ethics  ” and  “Economics.” 

Mordecai  Finzi : The  Alfonsine  Tables. 

Moses  ben  Abraham  of  Nimes  : The  Alfonsine  Tables. 

Moses  ben  Mazliah:  Serapion’s  “ Simplicia,”  from  the  Latin 
of  Gerard  de  Cremona. 

Phinehas  ben  Zebi  ben  Nethaneel : Raimundus  Lullus’  “ Ars 
Brevis.” 

Solomon  ben  Moses  Shalom  : Antonius  Guainerius’  “ De  Fe- 
bribis”  (“Kelal  ineha-Kaddahut”)  and  Bartolomeo  Monta- 
gnana’s  “Consilium  ” (“  Meha-'Ezah  ”). 

Thaddeus:  Treatise  on  fevers  (“Kelal  Kazer  ‘al  Mlnhag  ha- 
Kaddahut”). 

After  the  sixteenth  century  Hebrew  translations 
from  the  Latin  became  very  scarce.  The  few' works 
translated  included  ; a treatise  on  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon  (“Ma’amar  Nikbad  be-Likkuyot  Shani- 
shij'yot  w'e-Yerahij'j'ot  ”),  by  Moses  ben  Abraham 
Sahlun;  Albertus’  (Magnus  ?)  “Questions  and  An- 
swers on  the  Six  Natural  Things  Required  by  the 
Body  According  to  the  Science  of  Medicine,”  by 
Moses  ibn  Habib;  an  ethical  work(“Zemah  Zaddik,” 
Venice,  1600),  h}' Leon  de  Modena;  Thomas  Atjuinas’ 
“Summa  Theologia;  Contra  Gentiles,”  by  .losejih 
Zahalon;  the  letters  of  Seneca,  by  Judah  Leon  ben 
Eliezer  Brieli  (published  in  “ Kerem  Hemed,”  ii.  110 
etserj.);  Spinoza’s  “Ethics,”  bj'  Solomon  Rubin 
(“  Ilcker  Eloah  ”) ; the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Tacitus’ 
history,  bj'  Solomon  Mandelkern. 
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Translations 


During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
very  few  works  of  any  kind  were  translated  into 
Hebrew;  but  witli  the  Haskalah  movement  in  Rus- 
sia and  Galicia  tlie  works  of  promi- 

Modern  nent  European  writers  began  to  be  ren- 
Times.  dered  into  tliat  language.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  them,  given  under 
the  heading  of  the  language  from  which  the  trans- 
lations were  made : 

Eng-lish.  Aguilar,  Grace ; " Vale  of  Cedars  ” (“  ‘Emek  ba- 
Araziin,”  by  Abraham  Shalom  Friedberg,  Warsaw,  187.5). 

Bunyan : " Pilgrim’s  Progress  ” (transl.  by  S.  Hoga,  London, 
184.5). 

Byron;  “Hebrew  Melodies”  (“Shire  Yeshurun,”  by  Solo- 
mon Mandelkern,  Leipsic,  1890). 

Cumberland,  Richard:  “The  Jew”  (“Ish  Yehudi,”  by  Jo- 
seph Brill,  VVilna,  1878). 

Defoe,  Daniel:  “Robinson  Crusoe”  (“  Kur  ’Oni,”  by  Isaac 
Moses  Rumseh,  Wilna,  1861). 

Disraeli,  Benjamin:  “David  Alroy”  (“Hoter  mi-Geza'  Yi- 
shai,”  by  Abraham  Abel  Rekowski,  Warsaw,  1880);  “Tancred” 
(“Nes  la-Goyim,”  by  Judah  Lob  Levin,  ff).  1883). 

Eliot,  George:  “Daniel  Deronda”  (transl.  by  David  Frisch- 
man,  Warsaw,  1894) . 

Longfellow:  “Excelsior”  (transl.  by  Henry  Gersoni,  New 
York,  1871). 

Milton : “ Paradise  Lost  ” (“  Wa-Yegaresh  ha-Adam,”  by  Isaac 
Edward  Salkinson;  also  under  the  title  “Toledot  Adam  we- 
Hawwah,”  by  Samuel  Raffalowich,  Jerusalem,  1892). 

Mocatta,  F.  D.:  “The  Jews  in  Spain”  (“  Ha-5’ehudim  bi-Se- 
farad,”  by  Israel  Be’er  Franklin,  Jerusalem.  1876);  “The  Jews 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  Inquisition”  (transl.  by  Isaac 
Hirsch  Barth,  Cracow,  1888). 

Sliakespeare  : “Othello  ” and  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  (“Itiel” 
and  “Rom  we-Ya'el,”  by  Isaac.  Edward  Salkinson,  Vienna,  1874 
and  1878). 

Spencer.  Herbert:  “Education,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Phys- 
ical ” (“  Sefer  ha-Hinnuk,”  by  Judah  LOb  Davidovich,  Warsaw, 
1894). 

Zangwill,  Israel : “ Ghetto  Tragedies  ” (“  Mahazot  ha-Getto,” 
by  S.  L.  Gordon,  Warsaw,  1896). 

French.  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre : “ Harmonie  de  la  Na- 
ture’’ (“Sulam  ha-Teba‘,”  by  Joseph  Herzberg,  Wilna,  1850). 

Carnot,  Hippolyte:  “Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Franqaise” 
(“  Ha-Mahpekah  ha-Zarfatit,”  by  Ludvipo),  Warsaw,  1898). 

Daudet,  Alphonse  : A short  novel  transl.  by  Abraham  Shalom 
Friedberg.  in  “Me-Sifrut  ha-‘Ammim.” 

Florian,  Jean  Pierre  Claris  de : “NnmaPompilius”  (“Eli'ezer 
we-Naftali”  [?],  by  Aaron  Margolis,  Warsaw,  1864;  also  by 
Isaac  Troller,  Wilna,  1867). 

Hal^vy,  Ludovic:  A short  novel  transl.  by  Abraham  Shalom 
Friedberg,  in  “Me-Sifrut  ha-‘Ammira.” 

Hugo,  Victor:  “L’Ane”  (“  Ha-Hamorweha-Filosof,”  by  Wolf- 
gang Gronich,  Vienna.  1881);  “ La  Guerre  Civile  ” (“  Milhemet 
ben  Ahim,”  by  J.  Lewner,  Warsaw,  1896);  “ Le  Dernier  Jour  de 
la  Vie  d’un  Condamne  ” (transl.  by  Safran,  ih.  1898). 

Kahn,  Zadoc : “L’Esclavage  Selon  la  Bible  et  le  Talmud.” 

Maspero  : “ Histoire  des  A nciens  Peuples  de  I’Orient  ” (transl. 
by  I.udvipol  and  Joseph  Halevy,  Warsaw,  1898). 

Mass6,  Victor;  “Histoire  d’une  Miette”  (“Toledot  Pas  Le- 
hem,”  by  Abraham  Jacob  Tiktin,  IVarsaw,  1882);  “Une  Episode  de 
la  Revolution  Frangaise  ” (transl.  by  Moses  Weissberg,  ih.  1884). 

Maupassant,  Guy  de : “Selections”  (“Ketabim  Nibharim,” 
7 vols.,  Warsaw,  1964-5,  by  N.  Slouschz). 

Mickiewicz,  Adam  : “LeLivrede  la  Nation  Polonaise  el  les 
Pelerins  Polonais ” (“Sefer  'Am  Polonim  we-Gere Polonim,”  by 
Moses  Ezekiel  Ascarelli,  Paris,  1881). 

Racine:  “Esther”  (transl.  by  Joseph  Haltren  and  Solomon 
J.  Rapoport)  and  “Athalie”  (transl.  by  MeiT  ha-Levi  Letteris, 
Prague,  1843). 

Scribe:  “LaJuive”  (“ Rahel  ha-Yehudiyyah,”  by  Siismann 
Marik,  Warsaw,  1886). 

Sue,  Eugene:  “Les  Mystferes  de  Paris”  (“Mistere  Pariz,” 
by  Kalman  Schulman,  Wilna,  1857-76):  “Le  Juif  Errant” 
(“Ha-Zofeh  be-Erez  Nod.”  by  Simhah  Posner,  Warsaw,  1856- 
1873);  “Les Sept  pechfe  Capitana ” (“ Sheba' Hatta’ot  She’ol,” 
by  Lasar  Schapira,  in  “ Meged  Yerahim”). 

Verne,  Jules ; “ Vingt  Mille  Lieues  sous  les  Mers  ” (“  Be-Mezu- 
lotl’am,”  by  Isaac  Wolf  Sperling);  “Voyage  au  Centre  de  la 
Terre”  (“Be-Beten  ha-Adamah,”  idem). 

Zola : Three  short  stories  translated  by  S.  Sluschtsch.  War- 
saw, 1898. 
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Z ski,  L.:  Novel,  published  by  the  “Archives  Israelites,” 

depicting  Jewish  life  in  Russia  (“  Hatan  Damim,”  by  Abraham 
Jacob  Bruck,  Lemberg,  1878). 

German.  Andersen:  “ Miirchen  und  Erzahlungen”  (transl. 
by  D.  Frischmann,  Warsaw,  1897). 

Bernstein  : “ Ausdem  Reiche  derNatur”  (“Yedi'at  ha-Teba',” 
by  D.  Frischmann,  ib.  1882-85);  “ Brahmanische  Weisheit” 
(“Mishle  Brakman,”  by  Schorr,  Lemberg,  1867). 

Btirne,  Ludwig:  “ Briefe  aus  Paris”  (transl.  by  S.  J.  E.  Tri- 
wasch,  Warsaw,  1897). 

Campe:  “ Theopbron  ” (“  Musar  Haskel,”  by  Baruch  SchOn- 
feld,  Prague,  1831;  transl.  also  by  Arnopolsky,  Odessa,  18f>l); 
on  sea-voyages  (“Massa’ot  ha-Yam.”  by  Elias  Levi,  Zolkiev, 
1818);  “ Sittenbiichlein  ” (transl.  by  David  Zamoscz,  Breslau, 
1818);  “ Die  Entdeckung  Amerika’s  ” ("  Mezi’at  Amerika,”  by 
Moses  Mendelsohn,  Altona,18()7 ; transl  also  by  David  Zamoscz, 
Breslau,  1824)  ; “ Robinson  der  Jiingere  ” (transl.  by  David 
Zamoscz,  ih.  1824). 

Cassel,  David  : “ Geschichte  und  Literaturder  Juden  ” (transl. 
by  D.  Radnor,  Warsaw,  1880). 

Eckhard : German  transl.  of  Philo’s  “ Legatio  ad  Caium  ” 
(“Malakut  Filon  ha-Yehudi,”  by  Marcus  Aaron  Giinzburg, 
Warsaw,  1837). 

Ellenberger,  Henri:  “Die  Leiden  und  Verfolgungen  der  Ju- 
den” (“Zal  we-Or,”  by  Hermann  Horowitz,  Presburg,  1882). 

Francoiin  : “Die  Juden  und  die  Kreuzfahrer”  (“  lla-5'ehu- 
dim  be-Angliya,”  by  Miriam  Mosessohn). 

Goethe:  “ Faust”  (“  Ben  Abuyah,”  by  Meir  ha-Levi  Letteris, 
Vienna,  1860i:  “Hermann  und  Dorothea”  (“  Ha-Zedek,”  by 
Marcus  Rothenburg,  Warsaw,  1857). 

Gratz,  Heinrich:  “Geschichte  der  Juden”  (“Dibre  ha-Ya- 
mim  li-Bene  Yisrael,”  by  S.  P.  Rabbinowitz,  AVarsaw,  1896). 

Gudemann  ; “Geschichte des  Erziehungswesens”  (“  lla-Torali 
weha-Hayyim  ba-Arazot  ha-Ma'arab  li-Yeme  ha-Beuayim.”  by 
Abraham  Shalom  Friedberg,  ib.  1893  95). 

Gustavsohn  : “ Sammlung  von  Jugenderzahlungen  ” (transl. 
by  N.  Pius,  Warsaw,  1896-98);  “Die  Drei  Briider”  (“Shelashot 
Ahim”);  “Der  Ilirt  und  die  Konigstochter  ” ("  Ha-Ro'eh  we- 
Bat  ha-Melek  ”);  “ Der  Schlattose  KOnig  ” (the  last  three  transl. 
by  J.  Lewner,  Warsiiw,  1896-98). 

Heine,  Heinrich:  “ Judah  ha-Levi,”  a poem  (transl.  by  Solo- 
mon Luria,  Warsaw,  1886). 

Heise,  Paul : “Sulamit”  (transl.  by  S.  Gordon,  ih.  1896). 

Herzberg,  Frankel:  “Die  Vergeltung”  (“Ha-Gemul,”  by  P. 
Slonimsky,  Odessa,  1867). 

Herzl,  Theodor : “ Der  Judenstaat”  (“  Medina!  ha-Yehudim,” 
by  Michel  Berkovitz,  Warsaw,  1896);  “Das  Neue  (ihetto” 
(“  Ha-Getto  he-Hadash,”  by  Reuben  Brainin,  ih.  1898). 

Hoffmann,  Fr.:  “Konigssohn”  (“Ben  ha-Melek,”  by  Moses 
Samuel  Sperling,  Warsaw,  1876);  “rnredliches  Gut”  (“Naha- 
lah  Mebohelet,”  by  Manus  Mana.ssewitz,  AVilna,  1887). 

Honigmann : “Die  Erltschaft”  (“  Ha-Yerush.shah,”  by 
Samuei  Joseph  Fuenn,  AVilna,  1884). 

Jellinek,  A.:  “ Der  Jiidische  Stamm  in  NichtjudLschen  Spriich- 
wortern  ” (transl.  by  Elimelech  AVechsler,  in  " Ha-Asif,”  vol.  lii.). 

Josephus:  “Jiidische  Alterthiimer”  (“  Kadmoniyyot  ha-Ye- 
hudim,”  by  Kalman  Schulman,  AVilna,  1864);  “Kriege”  (“Mil- 
hamot  ha-Yehudim,”  idem.  ib.  1884). 

Kayserling : “ Biographische  Skizze  des  Menasseh  ben  Israel  ” 
(“  Toledot  Manasseh  ben  A’israel,”  by  Joseph  Lasar  Epstein,  in 
“ Ha-Karmel,”  iii.). 

Klopstock,  G.:  “ Der  Tod  Adams”  (“  Mot  Adam,”  by  Menahem 
M.  Litinsky,  Prague,  1817). 

Kohn,  S.:  “ Der  Better  ” (“  Podeh  we-Mazzil,”  by  Lasar  Isaac 
Schapira,  Warsaw,  i866) . 

Kompert,  L.:  “Zwei  Triimmer”  (“  Shete  Harabot,”  by  Siis- 
mann  Marik,  St.  Petersburg,  1880;  transl.  also  by  AVolf  Jawetz, 
AVarsaw,  1887). 

Kotzebue:  “Der  Schatz”  (“  Ha-Ozer,”  by  David  Rosenhand, 
Warsaw,  1845);  “Der  Arme  Poet”  (“  Ha-Meshorer  ha-'Ani,” 
by  Isidor  Briistiger,  Lemberg,  1884). 

Lazarus,  M.:  “ Der  Prophet  Jeremiah  ” (transl.  by  Reuben 
Brainin,  AA’arsaw.  1896). 

Lehmann,  M.:  “Der  Graf  und  Jude”  (transl.  by  Joseph  LOb 
Petuchowsky,  in  “ Ha-Lebanon,”  1872;  also  by  Samuel  Joseph 
Fuenn,  under  the  title  “ Ha-Hilluf,”  AVilna,  1873);  “ Das  Licht 
der  Diaspora  ” (“  Ma’orha-Golah,”  by  Joseph  Lob  Petuchowsky, 
tb.  1890);  “ Bostanai ’’(transl.  by  Samuel  Joseph  Fuenn,  ib.  1872). 

Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim:  “ Nathan  der  AVeise  ” (“Nathan 
he-Hakam,”  by  S.  Bacher,  Vienna,  1866;  transl.  also  by  A.  B. 
Gottlober,  who  rendered  the  Hebrew  in  the  same  meter  as  the 
original,  tb.  1874):  “Philotas”  (“  Abinadab,”  by  J.  Falkovich, 
Odessa,  1868):  “ Die  Juden  ” (“  Ha-Yehdim,”  by  Jacob  Kohn, 
AVarsaw,  1875;  also  in  verse  by  Hirsh  Teller,  Vienna,  1881); 
“Der  Freigeist”  (“Honen  we-Noten,”  by  D.  Kohn);  “Miss 
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Sara  Sampson  ” (“  Sarah  Bat  Shimshon,”  by  Israel  Frenkel, 
Warsaw,  1887);"  Fabein  ("  Lessing  we-Sippuraw,”  by  Moses 
Reicberson,  New  York,  1902). 

Lippert,  Julius;  “ Kulturgeschichte  ” (“ Toledo!  Hashlamat 
ha-Adam,”  by  David  Frischmann,  Warsaw,  1894-1901). 

Maier:  “ Die  Zerstorung  von  Betar”  ( " Harisut  Beter,”  by 
Kalman  Sohulman,  Wilna,  1858);  “Elisha  ben  Abuyab  ” (in 
“ Safah  Berurah,”  idem,  ib.  1847). 

Manes : “ Gesammelte  Schriften  ” (transl.  by  Joseph  Kuttner, 
Vienna,  1865). 

Meisel : “Die  Meiselgasse”  (transl.  by  J.  Lewner,  Warsaw, 
1897). 

Mendelssohn,  Moses : “ Jeru.salein  ’’  (transl.  by  A.  B.  Gotllo- 
ber,  Jitomir,  1867;  also  by  Vladimir  Federow,  Vienna,  1876); 
“ Die  Sacbe  (Jottes  ” (“  Ma’amar  ‘al  ha-Hasbgahab,”  by  Samuel 
Joseph  Fuenn,  Wilna,  1872);  “ Pbadon  “ (transl.  by  Isaiah  Beer- 
Bing,  Berlin,  1786). 

Mosenthal : “Deborah”  (transl.  by  David  Radner,  Warsaw, 
1880). 

Philippson,  Ludwig  : “ Israelitisehe  Religionslehre  ” (“  Yesod 
ha-Dat  ha-Yisraelit,”  by  Isaac  Beer  Epstein,  Konigsberg,  1849); 
“Miriam  die  Hasmonaerin”  (“Miryain  ha-Hashmonit,”  by  Jo- 
seph Lasar  Epstein,  AVilua,  1863);  “Spauien  und  Jerusalem” 
(“  Sefarad  we-Yerushalayim,”  by  Phiibus  Dicker,  in  “ Ha-Asif,” 
vol.  iii.);  “Die  Marraneu  ” (“.Nidhe  Yisrael,”  by  Abraham 
Abel  Rakowsky,  Warsaw,  1875):  “ Jacob  Tirado  ” (“Ya'akob 
Tirado,”  by  Samuel  Joseph  Fuenn,  Wilna,  1874);  “Der  Fliicht- 
ling  aus  Jerusalem”  (“Ha-Palit,”  by  Miriam  Mosessohn); 
“‘Ezra  ha-Sofer”  (epic  poem,  transl.  by  Solomon  Mandelkern, 
Vienna,  1886);  “ Das  Martyrerthum  ” (“Kiddush  ha-Shem,”  by 
Zupnik,  Brody,  1867;  “Jojachin”  (transl.  by  S.  Bacher,  Vi- 
enna, 1859).  ^ 

Reckendorf:  “Geheimnisse  der  Juden”  (“Zikronot  le-Bet 
Dawid,”  by  A.  S.  Friedberg,  Warsaw,  1893-95;  under  the  title 
“ Mlstereha-Yehudim,”  the  first  volume  was  translated  by  .Abra- 
ham Kaplan). 

Reclam:  “ Gesundheitschliissel”  (“Netib  Hayyim,”  by  A. 
Schapira,  Warsaw,  1887). 

Samter:  “Rabbi  von  Liegnitz  ” (“Rab  le-Hoshia‘,”  by  Abra- 
ham Shalom  Friedberg,  Warsaw,  1886). 

Samuely:  “Aus  dem  Finsteren  ” (transl.  by  A.  Mirsky,  in 
“ Keneset  Yisrael,”  vol.  iii.). 

Schiller:  “ Spaziergang  Enter  den  Linden”  (transl.  by  Kalman 
Schulman,  in  “ Safah  Berurah,”  Wilna,  1847);  “ Phllosophlsche 
Briefe”  (transl.  by  Solomon  Rubin,  Lemberg,  1851);  “ Die  Zer- 
stiirung  Troja’s  ” ("Harisat  Troya,”  in  verse,  by  Micah  Leben- 
sohn,  Wilna,  1851);  “Die  Sendung  Moses”  (“  Dibre  Emet,”  by 
Elias  Levin,  ib.  1866);  “Die  Brant  von  Messina”  (“Medaniin 
ben  Ahim,”  by  Jacob  Levin,  Brody,  1868);  “ Die  Riiuber”  (“  Ha- 
Shodedim,”  by  Moses  Schulbaum,  Lemberg,  1871);  “ AVilhelm 
Tell”  (transl.  by  David  Radner,  Wilna,  1878);  “Don  Carlos” 
(by  the  same,  ib.  1879);  “Marie  Stuart”  (transl.  by  Solomon 
Kovner,  ib.  1879);  “Turandot”  (“Tirzah,”  by  Osias  Atlas, 
Przemysl,  1879);  “ Fiesco  ” (“  Kesher  Fiesko,”  by  Samuel  Apfel, 
Drohobicz,  1889);  “Resignation”  (“AmartiYesh  Tikwah,”  by 
Neumanowitz,  Warsaw,  1888).  Mei'r  ha-Levi  Letteris  trans- 
lated a number  of  pieces  in  “ Ayyelet  ha-Shahar,”  Vienna,  1860. 

Schleiden,  JL:  “Die  Bedeutung  der  Juden”  (“Mif'alot  ha- 
Yehudim,”  by  Arie  Geronim  Goidon,  Wilna,  1882). 

Schumacher.  P.:  “Berenika”  (transl.  by  David  Frischmann, 
Warsaw,  1895). 

Steinschneider,  Moritz:  “Die  Jiidische  Literatur”  (“Sifrut 
Yisrael,”  by  Malter,  Warsaw,  1899). 

Tugendhold,  AV.:  “Der  Denunciat”  (“ Ha-Moser,”  or  “Aha- 
rit  Resha‘,”  Breslau,  1847). 

AVeisel,  L.:  “ Die  Goldene  Strasse”  (“  Rehob  ha-Zahab,”  by  J. 
Lewner,  Warsaw,  1897);  “ Die  Falsche  Beschuldigung”  (“  'Alilot 
Shaw,”  hy  Moses  Samuel  Sperling,  Warsaw,  1878) . 

AVertheimer,  Ritter  von:  “Jiidische  Lehre  und  Jiidisches  Le- 
ben”  (“Emet  we-Mishpat,”  by  Zupnik,  Drohobicz,  1883). 

Zschokke  : “Das  Abenteuer  der  Neujahrsnacht  ”(“  Lei  Shim- 
murim,”  by  Isidor  Margolis,  Wilna,  1878). 

Italian.  Dante:  “ Divina  Commedia”  (“ Mar’ot  Elohim,” 
by  Saul  Farmiggini,  Triest,  1869) . 

Luzzatto,  Simeon  : “ Discorso  Circa  il  Stato  Degli  Hebrei, 
ch.  xiii.”  (transl.  by  Isaac  Reggio,  in  “ Iggeret  Yashar,”  vol.  i.). 

Marfei : “ Merope,”  a tragedy  (transl.  by  Samuel  Aaron  Ro- 
manelli,  Rome,  1903). 

Metastasio:  “Isacco”  (“  'Akedat  Yizhak,”  by  Elijah  Bardach, 
Vienna,  1833);  a poem  (“Teshu'at  Yisrael  bi-Yede  Yehudit,” 
by  Franco-Mendez,  Rodelheim,  1804). 

Polish.  Kozlowski : “ Estherka.”  a drama  (“Ma'aseh  Es- 
ter.” by  Israel  Fraukel,  Warsaw,  1889). 

Orzhesko : “Okanski”  and  “Mirtala”  (transl.  by  Abraham 
Abel  Rakowsky,  AVarsaw,  1886  and  1888). 


Paulicki : On  popular  medicine  (“Marpele-  ‘Am,”  by  Beza- 
leel  Judah  Eliasberg,  AVilna,  1834,1842;  Jitomir,  1886). 

Rinaldo  Rinaldini ; novel  (“Lahakat  Shodedim,”  by  Hayyim 
Goldstein,  Warsaw,  18.59). 

Russian.  Bogron:  “Poimannik”  (“  Ha-Nilkad  be-Shehi- 
tot  Anshe  Resha',”  by  Isaac  Andres,  AVarsaw,  1877). 

Frug:  Poems  (“Kol  Shire  Frug,”  by  Jacob  Kaplan,  Warsaw. 
1898). 

Harkavy:  “Judah  ha-Levi”  (transl.  by  Abraham  Shalom 
Friedberg,  in  “Keneset  ATsrael.”  vol.  ii.,  1886). 

Hufeland:  “Enchiridion  Medicon”  (“ Darke  ha-Refu’ot,”  by 
Jacob  Frohnberg,  Jitomir,  1869). 

Krilov  : Fables  (“  Tikkun  Meshalim,”  by  Moses  Reicberson, 
AVilna,  1860). 

Lewanda:  “ Genev  i Milost  Maguata”  (“ ‘Ir  u-Behalot,”  by 
Samuel  Liiw  Citron,  in  “Keneset  ATsrael,”  1886);  “Abraham 
Yosefovich  ” (“  Abraham  ben  Yosef,”  idem). 

Rabbinovich,  Osip:  “Shtrafnoi”  (“Ben  ‘Onesh,”  by  Kanel- 
sky,  Odessa,  1865). 

Turgenef : Short  story  transl.  hy  Abraham  Shalom  Friedberg, 
in  “ Me-Sifrut  ha-‘Ammim  .” 

Spanish.  Cervantes:  “Don  Quixote”  (“  Abino'am  ha-Ge- 
lili,”  by  I.  Fraenkel,  Lemberg,  1871). 

Crescas,  Hasdai :“  Tratado  ” (“Bittul  ‘Ikre  Dat  ha-Nozarim,” 
by  Joseph  ibn  Shem-Tob,  published  by  Ephraim  Deinard, 
Kearny,  N.  J.,  1894). 

Escudero,  Lorenzo  (Abraham  Peregrine):  “Fortalezza  del 
Judaismo  y Confusion  del  Estrano”  (“Zeriah  Bet  El,”  by 
Marco  Luzzatto  of  Triest  [in  manuscript]). 

Morteira,  Saul : “ Tractado  de  la  A'erdad  de  la  Ley  ” (“  Torat 
Mosbeh,”  by  Isaac  Gomez  de  Gosa  [in  manuscript]). 

From  the  Hebrew : Aside  from  the  Arabic 

versions  of  the  Bible,  tlie  Talmud,  and  the  prayers 
(Avith  which  this  article  is  not  coucerned),  only  tliree 
Arabic  translations  fiom  the  IlebrcAv 
Into  are  extant:  the  travels  of  Eldad  hii- 

Arabic.  Daui,  by  an  anonymous  translatoi'; 

the  Yosippon  (“Yusuf  ibn  Karyun”), 
by  Zechariah  ibn  Sa‘id;  and  Isaac  ibn  Crispin's 
“Sefer  ha-Musar”  (“Mahasin  al-Adab  ”),  by  Joseph 
ibn  Hasan,  Avhich  is  supposed  hy  Steinschneider  to 
have  been  itself  an  adaptation  from  the  Arabic. 
Through  the  Hebrew  versions  of  the  Arabic  scien- 
tific Avorks  the  treasures  of  the  East  and  of  ancient 
Greece  were  opened  to  the  West.  Indeed,  Avith  the 
exception  of  a small  number  of  Latin  translations 
made  directly  from  the  Arabic,  mostly  Avith  the 
assistance  of  Jewish  interpreters,  all  the  works  from 
which  the  Latin  world  learned  mathematics,  astron- 
omy, medicine,  philosophy,  and  other  sciences  were 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  versions  made  from  the 
Arabic.  Although  it  is  possible  that  some  among 
the  Latin  translations  of  the  twelfth  century  Averc 
made  from  the  llebrcAv,  the  oldest  known  dates  only 
from  tlie  thirteenth  century.  About  12C0  John  of 
Capua  translated,  under  the  title  “Directorium  Vitaj 
Humame  ” (published  by  J.  Dereubourg,  Paris, 
1887),  Joel’s  Hebrew  version  of  the  “ Kalilah  wa- 
Dimnah.”  He  translated  also  Maimonides’  Avork  on 
the  dietary  laws  and  Ibn  Zuhr’s  medical  work  “ Al- 
Taisir.”  Toward  the  end  of  the  same  century  Ar- 
mengaud  Blasius  translated  Jacob  ben  Machir  ibn 
Tibbou’s  treatise  on  the  quadrant  invented  by  tiie 
latter,  under  the  title  “ Quadrans  Novus  ” or  “ Quad- 
rans  Judaicus.” 

During  the  fourteenth  century  only  a few  works 
were  translated  from  the  IlebreAv  into  Latin.  Among 
these  were  the  anonymous  “Sefer  ha-Hinnuk,”  on 
the  precepts,  and  Abner  of  Bui’gos’  “Iggeret  ha- 
Gezerah.”  During  the  fifteenth  century  Latin  liter- 
ature Avas  enriched  with  many  valuable  Avorks  from 
the  Hebrew.  About  1486  Elijah  Delmedigo  made 
the  following  translations:  “ Quaestiones  Tres;  i.  De 
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Prime  Motore;  ii.  De  Mimdi  Efficientia;  iii.  De  Esse 
Essentia  etUno”  (Venice,  1501) Averrois  Qua*s- 
tio  ill  Libro  Priorum  ” (“Analytics,”  Venice,  1497); 
Averroes’  commentary  on  Plato’s  “Republic”  (“  De 
Regiminc  Civitatis”);  “Averrois  Commentatio 
[Siimma]  in  Meteora  Aristotelis,”  with 
Into  Latin,  fragmentsfrom  Averroes’ Middle  Com- 
mentary {ib.  1488);  “Averrois  Com- 
mentatio [Media]  in  Metapli.  Aristotelis,”  i.-vii. 
(ii.  1560);  Averroes’  proem  to  the  Large  Commen- 
tary on  Aristotle’s  “ Metaphysics,”  xii. ; Averroes’ 
“De  Substantia  Orbis”;  “Sperma.”  Delmedigo’s 
jirotector,  Pico  de  iMirandola,  translated  at  the  same 
time  the  commentary  of  Menahem  Recauati  on  the 
Pentateuch,  the  “Ilokinat  ha-Nefesh  ” (“Scientia 
Aninuc”)  of  Eleazar  of  Worms,  and  the  “Sefer  ha- 
Dla'alof’of  Shem-'Tob  Falaquera.  The  teacher  of 
Pico  de  Mirandola,  Flavius  Mithridates,  translated 
thirty-eight  fragments  of  various  cabalistic  works, 
Maimouides’  epistle  on  resurrection,  Levi  ben  Ger- 
shon’s  commentary  on  Canticles,  and  Judah’s 
“Ma’amar  ha-Hawwayah  ha-Hekkeshiyyah  ” (“  Ser- 
mo  de  Generatione  Syllogismorum  Simplicium  et 
Compositorum  in  Omni  Figura”). 

Very  important  contributions  to  Latin  literature 
from  the  Jewish  mystical  writings  w’ere  made  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  by  Cardinal  ^Egidius  de  Viterbo,  who 
translated  the  Zohar,  “Ginnat  Egoz,”  “Sefer 
Razi’cl,”  “ Ma'areket  Elahut,”  “ ‘Eser  Seflrot,”  and 
other  cabalistic  works.  Among  the  translations  of 
purely  scientific  works  made  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  most  noteworthy  are  those  of  Abraham  de 
Balmes,  Kalonymus  ben  Judah  (Maestro  Calo),  Ja- 
cob jMantino,  and  Itloscs  Alatino.  Abraham  de 
Balmes  translated  Ibn  Ilaitham’s  astronomical  work 
(“Liber  de  Mundo”)from  the  Hebrew  version  of 
Jacob  ben  Dlachir  ibn  Tibbon,  and  the  “farewell 
letter  ” of  the  Arabic  philosopher  Ibn  Baga  or  Avem- 
pace  (“  Epistolae  Expeditionls  ”).  Kalonymus  ben 
Judah  translated  Zerahiah  ha-Levi’s  Hebrew  version 
of  Ghazali’s  “Tahafut  al-Falasifah  ” (“Destruc- 
tio,”  Venice,  1527),  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon ’s  Hebrew 
version  of  Averroes’  treatise  on  the  intellect  (“  De 
Conversione  Intellectus,”  fi.),  and  Moses  ibn  Tib- 
bou’s  Hebrew  version  of  Alpetragius’  treatise  on 
astronomy  (Venice,  1531).  The  translations  of  Ja- 
cob Mantino  were : “ Paraphrasis  Averrois  de  Par- 
tibuset  Generatione  Animalium,”  with  the  commen- 
tary of  Levi  ben  Gershon;  Averroes’ compendium 
of  Aristotle’s  “Metaphysics”;  the  Middle  Commen- 
tary on  Aristotle’s  “Isagoge”;  books  i.-iv.  of 
“Topics”  and  “Poetics”  (Venice,  1550);  a commen- 
tary on  Plato’s  “Republic”;  proem  to  the  Large 
Commentary  on  the  third  book  of  Aristotle’s  treatise 
on  the  soul;  proem  to  book  xii.  of  Aristotle’s 
“Metaphysics”;  the  Middle  Commentary  on  Aris- 
totle’s “Physics”;  Averroes’  medical  work  “Col- 
ligct  ” ; the  first  book  of  Avicenna’s  “ Canon  ” ; Mai- 
monides’  “Shemonah  Perakim.”  Moses  Alatino 
translated  Moses  ibn  Tibbon ’s  Hebrew  version  of 
Themistius’  paraphrase  of  the  four  books  of  Aris- 
totle’s “ De  Coelo  ” (Venice,  1574);  Avicenna’s 
“Canon”;  Nathan  ha-Me’ati’s  Hebrew  version  of 
Galen’s  commentary  on  a work  of  Hippocrates  (“  De 
Aitre,  Aquis  et  Locis  ”).  Among  other  works  trans- 


lated into  Latin  in  the  sixteenth  century  were; 
Ezobi’s  “ Ka'arat  Kesef  ” (by  Reuchlin,  Tubingen, 
1512-14,  and  Jean  Mercier,  Paris,  1561);  Levita’s 
“Tishbi  ” (by  Paul  Fagius,  1541,  who  translated  also 
the  “Alfabeta  de  Ben  Sira”  and  the  “Sefer  Ama- 
nah”);  Benjaminof  Tudela’s  tiavels  (by  AriasMon- 
tanas);  the  travels  of  Eldad  ha-Dani  (by  G.  Gene- 
brard,  Paris,  1584) ; Levita’s  grammatical  works  and 
Maimouides’  treatise  on  logic  (by  Sebastian  IMilii- 
ster,  Basel,  1524  et  seq.,  who  translated  also  the  Yo- 
sippon,  1529-41);  and  a list  of  the  613  command- 
ments from  “SeMaG”  (1533). 

With  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  era  of 
Latin  translations,  from  the  Hebrew,  of  Arabic 
scientific  works  ended,  and  the  Jenvs  ceased  to  serve 
as  intermediaries  between  the  civilizations  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  The  work  dro[)ped  by  them 
was  taken  tip  by  Christians,  who  had  actitiired  from 
Jews  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  and  who  made  Latin  tran.s- 
Christian  lationsof  many  Jewish  writings  of  the 
Transla-  Middle  Ages.  Foremost  among  these 
tors  translators,  in  the  first  half  of  tliesev- 
into  Latin,  enteenth  centuiy,  were  the  Buxtoi'fs; 

the  elder  Buxtorf  translated  the  Bib- 
lical concordance,  “ 5Ie’ir  Netib,”  of  Isaac  Nathan 
ben  Kalonymus  and  the  “ Iggeret  Shelomim  ” (“  In- 
stitutio  Epistolaris  Hebraiea,  sive  de  Conscribendis 
Epistolis  Liber,  cum  Epistolaruin  Hebraiearum  Cen- 
turia,”  Basel,  1610);  the  younger  Buxtorf,  Johan- 
nes, translated  Maimouides’  “Moreh  Nebukim  ” 
(“  Doctor  Perplexoruin,”  Basel,  1629)  and  Judah  ha- 
Levi’s  “ Cuzari  ”(“  Liber  Cosri,”  75.  1660).  Among 
the  other  Jewish  works  translated  in  the  same  cen- 
tury the  most  noteworthy  were:  Lipman-l\Iuhl- 
hausen’s  “Sefer  ha-Ni/.zahou  ” (by  John  Heinrieh 
Blendinger,  Altdorf,  1645);  the  disputations  of  R. 
Jehiel  and  of  Nahmanides;  Isaac  Troki’s  “ Hizzuk 
Emunah  ” ; the  “ Toledot  Yeshu  ” ; the  “ travels  ” of 
R.  Pethahiah  and  the  “Megillat  Wenz”  (bj^  Wa- 
genscil) ; Cordovero’s  “ Parties  Rinunonim  ” (“  De 
Sanctissima  Trinilate  Contra  Jutheos,”  by  Jostqih 
Ciantes,  Rome,  1664);  Leon  de  Modena’s  dialogue 
on  the  subject  of  gambling  (b}'  August  Pfeifer, 
Wittenberg,  1665;  also  by  Thomas  Hyde,  Oxford, 
1698,  who  translated  Farissol’s  “Iggeret  Orhot 
‘01am,”  underthe  title  “ Traetatus  Itinerum  .Mundi,” 
ib.  1691);  the  commentaries  of  Abravanel  and  others 
on  Joshua;  IMoses  Kimhi’s  “ Introthictio  ad  Scien- 
tiam  ” ; Joseph  Yahya’s  commentary  on  Daniel; 
“Itinerarum  Benjaminis  of  Tudela  ” (by  Constantin 
I’Empereur) ; the  “ Alphabet  of  Ben  Sira,”  “ Megillat 
Antiochus,”  “Otiot  de  Rabbi  ‘Akiba,”  a part  of 
Eldad  ha-Dani’s  mythieal  travels,  and  Azariah  dei 
Rossi’s  “jVIe’or  ‘Enayim  ” (all  by  Bartolocci  in  his 
“ Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabltinica”) ; Abravanel’s  com- 
mentary on  Daniel  (by  Hottinger);  the  “Idra  Rab- 
bah,”  the  “Idra  Zuta,”  the  “Sifra  de-Zeni‘uta,”  the 
eabalistic  essa3’s  of  Naphtali  Herz  and  Jacob  El- 
hanan,  the  “ Sha'ar  ha-Shamayim  ” of  Abraham  Cohen 
de  Herrera,  and  several  of  the  writings  of  Isaac  Luria 
(by  Knorr  von  Rosenroth  in  his  “Kabbala  Denu- 
data,”  Sulzbach,  1677-78);  Maimouides’  hilkot 
‘“Abodat  Yom  ha-Kipi)urim,”  “Hamez  u-Mazzah,” 
“Kiddush  ha-Hodesh,”  “Ta'aniyot,”  “Seder  ha- 
‘Abodah,"and  “Seder  ha-Korbonot  ” (by  Ludwig 
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Compiegne  de  Weil,  who  translated  also  Abraham 
Yagel’s  catechism,  “Lekah  Tob  ”) ; the  first  part  of 
Gans’a  “Zemah  Tob  ” (by  Wilhelm  Varot  and  also 
by  Voisin);  Zacuto’s  “Sefer  ha-Yuhasin,”  various 
parts  of  Maimonides’  “Mishneh  Torah,”  and  part  of 
the  account  of  the  travels  of  the  Karaite  Samuel 
ben  David ; Maimonides’  “ Yad,”  Talmud  Torah  and 
Teshubah  (by  Robertus  Claverius). 

Among  the  Latin  translations  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  most  noteworthy  are:  part  of  Maimon- 
ides’ “Mishneh  Torah”  and  extracts  from  the  rab- 
binical commentaries  on  Psalms  (by  Heinrich  Jacob 
Bashtiysen,  Hanover,  1705;Hanau,  1712);  the  “Sefer 
ha-Tappuah  ” (“Riga  Dissertationum,”  Giessen, 
1706);  Kashi’s  commentary  on  the  Bible  and  the 
“ Yosippon”  (by  John  Frederick  Breithaupt,  Gotha, 
1707,  1710);  the  Karaite  Mordecai  ben  Nissim’s 
“ Dod  Mordekai  ” (“Notitia  Kara3orum  ex  Tractate 
Mardochai,”  by  Wolf,  who  translated  also  various 
fragments  of  Jewish  writings  in  liis  “ Bibliotheca  He- 
brsea  ”) ; selections  from  the  commentaries  of  Kashi, 
Abravanel,  Ibn  Ezia,  and  Isaiah  di  Tranion  Joshua, 
and  Moses  Nakdan’s  “Sha’ar  ha-Negiuot”  (“Porta 
Accentuum,”  by  John  Georg  Abicht);  a part  of 
Elijah  Levita’s  “Shibre  Luhot”  (by  Nagel,  Altdorf, 
1758-71);  portions  of  the  “Tahkemoni”  (by  Ure) ; 
Jedaiah  Bedersi’s  “ Behinat  ‘01am”  (by  Uchtmann); 
the  “Seder  ‘01am  Kabbali  ” (by  Eduard  Maier). 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  works  which  have 
been  ti'anslated  from  Hebrew  into  modern  languages: 

English.  Aristotle,  Pseudo- : “ Sefer  ha-Tappuah,”  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  soul  {by  Isidor  Kalisch,  Detroit,  1883). 

liedersi : “ Behinat  ha-‘01am”  (by  Tobias  Goodman). 

Benjamin  of  Tudela : “Massa'ot”  (liy  Asher,  London,  1840). 

Ha.yyuJ,  .Tudati : “ Two  Treatises  on  Verbs  Containing  Treble 
and  Double  Letters,”  and  the  “Treatise  on  Punctuation  ” (by 
John  W.  Nutt,  London  and  Berlin,  1870), 

Joseph  ha-Kohen : “ Dibre  ha-Yamim”  (by  Bialloblotzky, 
London,  1834-3U). 

Judah  al-Harizi:  Portions  of  the  “Tahkemoni”  (by  F.  de 
Sola  Mendes,  in  “Jew.  Chron.”  London,  1873). 

Judah  ha-Levi:  Poems  (by  M.  Breslau,  in  “ Ginze  Oxford,” 
London,  1851 ; Edward  G.  King,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  vii.  464  ; 
Joseph  Jacobs,  in  “ Jewish  Ideals  ” ; Emma  Lazarus,  “ Songs  of 
a Semite,”  New  York,  1882;  Lady  Magnus,  “Jewish  Portraits.” 
London,  1897;  A.  Lucas,  in  “Jewish  Year  Book,”  London, 
1898  ; Nina  Davis,  “ Songs  of  an  Exile,”  Philadelphia,  1901). 

Levinsohn:  “ Efes  Damim”  (by  Loewe,  London,  1840). 

Levita,  Elijah  : “ Massoret  ha-Massorah  ” (by  Ch.  D.  Ginsburg, 
London,  1887). 

Maimonides:  “ Moreh  Nebukim”  (by  Michael  Friedlander, 
London);  parts  of  the  “Mishneh  Torah”  (by  H.  Bernard  and 
E.  Solowcyczik,  ih.  1863). 

Mapu,  Abraham : “ Ahabat  Ziyyon  ” (by  Frank-Jaffe.  Lon- 
don, 1887). 

Nieto,  David:  “ Matteh  Dan”  (by  Loewe,  London,  1842). 

Pethahiah  of  Regensburg:  “Massa'ot”  (by  Benisch,  Lon- 
don, 1856) . 

Romanelli : “ Massa'  ba-Arab  ” (by  S-ehiller-Szinessy,  Cam- 
bridge, 1887). 

Schwarz : “ Dibre  Yosef,”  geography  of  Palestine  (by  Isaac 
Leesei*,  Philadelphia,  1850). 

Troki,  Abraham  : “ Hizzuk  Emunah  ” (“  Faith  Strengthened,” 
by  M.  Mocatta,  London,  185i). 

“ Yashar,  Sefer  ha-”  (by  Mordecai  Noah,  New  York,  1840). 

“ Yezirah,  Sefer”  (by  Isidor  Kalisch,  1877). 

Yosippon:  Parts  (by  Gaster,  in  “Jerahmeel,”  London, 
1899). 

French.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra:  “ Ma'adanne  Melek ” (“ Ba- 
ilees Royales,  ou  le  Jen  des  Echecs,”  by  Holiaenderski,  Paris, 
1864). 

Alfonsi,  Petrus  : “Sefer  Hanok,”  tales  (by  Picques). 

Bedersi,  Jedaiah  ben  Abraham  : “ Behinat  ha-‘01am  ” (by 
Philippe  Aquinas  and  Michel  Beer). 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  : “ Massa'ot”  (by  Jean  Philippe  Boratier, 
Paris,  1734). 


Bilia,  David  ben  Yom-Tob  ibn:  “Yesodot  ha-Maskil  ” (by  S. 
Klein,  Metz,  1849). 

Caro,  Joseph : Shulhan  'Aruk  (extracts  from  the  first  and 
second  parts  under  the  title  “ Rituel  du  uda'isme,”  by  Pavly 
and  Neviasky,  Orleans.  1896-1901). 

Eldad  ha-Dani  (transl.  by  Carmoly,  Brussels,  1834). 

Joseph  ha-Kohen:  '"Emek  ha-Baka”  (“  Vallee  des  Pleurs,” 
by  Julian  See,  Paris,  1881). 

Judah  al-Harizi:  “Tahkemoni”  (by  Carmoly,  Brussels,  1843- 
1844 ; parts  were  translated  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy). 

Maimonides:  Treatise  on  poisons  ("Traite  de  Poisons,”  by  I. 
M.  Rabbinowicz,  Paris,  1865):  “ Moreh  Nebukim  ” {"  Guide  des 
Egares,”  by  S.  Munk,  Paris,  18561. 

Modena,  Leon  of : Dialogue  on  the  subject  of  gambling  (“Le 
Joueur  Convert!,”  by  Carmoly). 

Pethahiah  of  Regensburg:  “Sibbub  Bab  Petahyah”  (by  Car- 
moly, who  translated  also,  under  the  title  " Itineraires  de  la  Terre 
Sainte,”  accounts,  by  various  writers,  of  travels  in  Palestine). 

German.  Aboab,  Isaac:  “ Menorat  ha-Ma’or ” (by  Jacob 
Raphael  Fiirstenthal,  Breslau,  1844). 

Abraham  ibn  Daud : “ Emunah  Ramah  ” (by  S.  Weil,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1882). 

Abraham  ibn  Ezra : “Yesod  Mora”  (by  Michael  Creizenach, 
Mayence,  1840). 

Albo,  Joseph:  “Sefer  ha-'lkkarim”  (by  W.  Schlessinger, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1844). 

Aristotle,  Pseudo- : “ Sefer  ha-Tappuah  ” (by  J.  MuSen,  Lem- 
berg, 1873). 

Bahya  ben  Joseph:  “Hobot  ha-Lebabot”  (by  Fiirstenthal, 
Breslau,  1835,  and  by  Baumgarten  and  Stern,  Vienna,  1854). 

Bedersi,  Jedaiah:  “Bakkasbat  ha-Memim”  (by  Benjamin 
Wolf  Prerau,  Briinn,  1799);  “Behinat  '01am”  (by  Isaac  Auer- 
bach, Hii'sh  ben  Meir,  Joel  ben  Joseph  Faust,  Simson  Hambur- 
ger, Auerbach,  J.  Levy,  Joseph  Hirshfeld,  Stern  [in  verse],  and 
Judah  Kron). 

Benjamin  of  Tudela:  “Massa'ot”  (by  Mordecai  Drucker, 
Amsterdam,  1691). 

Carmoly : “ Maimonides  und  Seine  Zeitgenossen ” (Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1840). 

Caro,  Joseph  : Shulhan  'Aruk  (by  H.  Lowe,  Vienna,  1896,  and 
by  Fr.  Lederer,  1897-1901). 

Crescas,  Hasdai : The  fifth  chapter  of  the  “ Or  Adonai  ” (by 
Philip  Bloch,  1879). 

Duran,  Pnjhat : “ A1  Tehi  ka-Aboteka  ” (by  Geiger,  in  “ Wiss. 
Zeit.  Jiid.  Theol.”  iv.). 

Eldad  ha-Dani  (Dessau,  1700;  Jessnitz,  1723;  and  in  Eisen- 
menger’s  “ Entdecktes  Judenthum,”  ii.  527). 

Ephraim  of  Bonn  : The  persecutions  by  the  Crusaders  (by  S. 
Baer,  Berlin,  1893). 

Francis,  Immanuel:  “Metek  Sefatayim  ” (“Die  Hebraische 
Verskunst,’’  by  Martin  Hartmann,  Berlin,  1894). 

Hasdai,  Abraham:  “Ben  ha-Melek  weha-Nazir”  (“Prinz 
und  Dervisch,”  by  Wolf  Alois  Meisel,  Stettin,  1847). 

Isaac  Israeli:  “Sefer  ha-Yesodot”  (by  S.  Fried,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1900). 

Joseph  ha-Kohen : “ 'Emek  ha-Baka  ” (by  Wiener,  Leipsic, 
1858). 

Judah  al-Harizi:  “Tahkemoni”  (by  Kampf,  Berlin,  1845); 
“Mussare  ha-Filosu6m”  (by  J.  Lowenthal). 

Judah  ha-Levi:  “Cuzari”  (by  D.  Cassel  and  Jelowicz,  Leip- 
iic,  1841) ; poems  (by  Zunz,  Geiger,  Kampf,  Sachs,  Steinschnei- 
der,  Heller,  and  Sulzbach). 

Kalonymus  ben  Kalonvmus  : “ Eben  Bohan  ” (by  Moses  Eisen- 
stadt,  or,  according  to  Zedner,  by  Katzenellenbogen,  Sulzbach, 
1705;  in  condensed  prose  by  W.  Meisel,  Budapest,  1878). 

Lebensohn,  Micah  Joseph:  “Shire  Bat  Ziyyon”  (“Gesange 
Zion’s,”  by  Joshua  Steinberg,  Wilna,  1869). 

Levinsohn:  “Efes  Damim”  (by  Albert  Katz,  Berlin,  1884). 

Levita,  Elijah  : “ Massoret  ha-Massorah  ” (by  Mayer  Gottlieb, 
1772). 

Maimonides:  “Moreh  Nebukim”  (the  first  part  by  Fursten- 
thal,  Krotoschin,  1839;  the  second,  by  M.  Stein,  Vienna,  1864: 
the  third,  by  Scheyer,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1838);  “ Millat 
ha-Higgayon  ” (by  M.  S.  Neumann,  Vienna,  1822 ; by  Heilberg, 
Breslau,  1828);  Introduction  to  the  Mishnah  (“Das  Judische 
Traditionswesen  ” (by  Fiirstenthal,  Breslau,  1844);  treatise  on 
poisons  (“Gifte  und  Ihre  Hellungen,”  by  M.  Steinschneider. 
Berlin,  1873);  essays  on  hygiene  (by  D.  Winternitz,  1843). 

Mapu,  Abraham : “Ahabat  Ziyyon”  (“Tamar,”  by  S.  Man- 
delkern,  Leipsic,  1885). 

Mendelssohn,  Moses:  “Sefer  ha-Nefesh”  (by  David  Fried- 
lander, Berlin,  1887). 

Modena,  Leon  of:  Dialogue  on  gambling  (by  Friedrich  Al- 
bert Christian!,  1638) ; the  abridged  commentary  on  the  Passover 
Haggadah  of  Isaac  Abravanel,  entitled  “ Zeli  Esh  ” (Fttrth,  1804). 
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Rashl:  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (Prague,  1833-38). 

Rosenfeld : “ Tenubot  Sadeh,”  poems  and  epigrams  (by 
Fiirstenthal,  Breslau,  1842). 

Saadia:  " Emuuot  we-De‘ot  ” (by  Julius  Fiirst,  Leipsic,  1845; 
the  introduction  and  drst  chapter,  by  Philip  Bioch,  1879) . 

Schweitzer:  “Mazkeret  Ahabah ” (metricaliy  translated  by 
Fiirstenthal,  Breslau,  1841). 

Verga,  Solomon:  “Shebet  Yehudah”  (by  Wiener,  Hanover, 
1856). 

Wiener:  “Gezerat  Ostraik”  (by  Jehiel  Michael  Morowey- 
czyk,  Cracow,  1852). 

Italian.  Bahya:  “Tokahah”  (by  Deborah  Ascarelli,  Ven- 
ice, 1601). 

Bedersi,  Jedaiah:  “Behinat  ‘01am”  (in  “Antologia  Israeli- 
tica,”  1880). 

Judah  al-Harizi:  “Mishle  Hakaraim”  (“Motti  di  Diversi 
Saggi,”  by  Simon  Massarani). 

Judah  ha-Levi:  “Canzoniere  Sacra  di  Giuda  Levita”  (by  S. 
de  Benedetti,  Pisa,  1871). 

Luzzatto,  S.  D. : “ Derek  Erez  ” (“  11  Falso  Progresso,”  by 
Pontremoli,  Padua,  1879). 

Maimonides:  “ Moreh  Nebukim  ” (by  Jedidiah  Moses  of  Re- 
canati,  1580,  and  by  D.  J.  Maroni,  1870). 

Mizrahi,  Elijah  : Part  of  the  “Sefer  ha-Mispar”  (by  M.  Stein- 
schneider,  Rome,  1866). 

Modena.  Leon  of:  The  abridged  commentary  of  Abravanel 
on  the  Passover  Haggadah,  entitied  “Zeli  Esh.” 

Moses : “ Vita  e Morte  de  Mose  ” (by  Benedetti  de  Saivatore). 

Rieti,  Moses:  The  second  part  of  the  “Mikdash  Me'at,”  en- 
titled “ Me'on  ha-Sho’aliin  ” (by  Deborah  Ascarelli,  Venice,  1601). 

Solomon:  “Clavis  Solomonis”  (by  Abraham  Colorni). 

Russian.  Abramovich:  ” Ha-Abot  weha-Banim ” (“Otzy 
i Dyeti,”  by  Leo  Bienstok,  St.  Petersburg,  1867). 

Hrandstiidter ; “Mordekal  Kizwiz”  (in  “ Yevreiskaya  Biblio- 
teka”). 

Eichhorn  : "Ha-Kerab”  (by  Osip  Rabbinovich,  1847). 

Joshua  ben  David  of  Samoscz  : “ Zuk  ha-'lttim  ” (“  Byedstoiya 
Vremion,”  by  Moses  Berlin). 

Nathan  Nata  of  Hanover : “ Yewen  Mezulah  ” (by  S.  Mandel- 
kern,  St.  Petersburg,  1878). 

Uosensobn  : “ Sheiom  Ahim,”  on  the  catholicity  of  the  Mosaic 
religion  (transl.  Wilna,  1876). 

Spanish.  Abner  of  Burgos:  “ Moreh  Zedek  ” (“  El  Mostador 
de  Justicia  ”);  “ Milhamot  Adonai  ” (“Las  Batallas  de  Dios”). 

Alguadez,  Melr : Prescriptions  for  various  diseases  (by  Joseph 
ha-Kohen). 

Bahya  ben  Joseph  ibn  Paltuda : “ Hobot  ha-Lebabot  ” (by  Jo- 
seph Pardo,  Amsterdam,  1610). 

Elijah  de  Vidas : Several  sections  of  the  “ Reshit  Hokmah  ” 
(by  David  Cohen  Lara,  under  the  title  “Tratado  del  Temur 
Divino,”  Amsterdam,  1633). 

“ Hinuuk,  Sefer  ha-”  : Anonymous  work  on  the  precepts,  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Jonah  Gerondi : Ethical  work  (byJo.seph  Shalom  Gallego,  or 
Galigo,  under  the  title  “Seiidroe  LSendero]  de  Vidas,”  Amster- 
dam, 1640). 

Judah  ha-Levi : “ Cuzari  ” (by  Jacob  Abendana). 

Maimonides:  (“Tratado  de  los  Articulos  de  la  Ley  Divina,” 
by  David  Cohen  de  Lara,  Amsterdam,  1652);  commentary  on  the 
Mishnah  (by  Jacob  Abendana). 

For  other  translations  from  and  into  the  Hebrew 
see  Bible  Translations;  Mahzou;  Talmud. 
j.  I.  Bit. 

TRANSLITERATION.— Into  Hebrew  : The 
Greek  and  Latin  words  which  entered  into  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  Hebrews  are  transcribed  in  the  Talmud, 
Midrash,  and  Targum  according  to  purely  phonetic 
principles,  their  etymologies  being  entirely  disre- 
garded. Besides  the  lack  in  Hebrew  of  that  rich 
system  of  vocalization  which  characterizes  the  Latin, 
and  especially  the  Greek,  the  alphabets  of  these  lan- 
guages include  characters  which  are  not  represented 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  their  transliteration  is 
attended  with  many  complications;  sometimes  it  is 
even  very  difficult  to  detect  the  root  of  the  tran- 
scribed word.  The  Hebrew  consonants  represent 
the  following  Greek  and  Latin  equivalents;  3 = /? 
or  “ b,  ” TT  or  “ p,  ” ^ or  “ f ” ; J = y or  “ g ” and  some-  i 
times  also  k ; t = J or  “ d ” ; 1 =;  the  Latin  “ v ” | 


and  sometimes  also  /3  or  “b”;  f = f or  “z”  and 
sometimes  also  tr;  n = Ti  12  = ^ and  also  r or 
“t”;  ’ = tlie  Latin  “j”;  3'=  x and  sometimes 
also  k;-  = /(  or  “1”;  ^2  — /J-  or  “m”;  j =:  v or 

“n”;  y has  no  ecpiivalent  cither  in  Greek  or  in 
Latin  ; 2 = tt  or  “ p ” and  0 or  “ f ” ; =:  o ; p = /c  or 

“ k ” and  the  Latin  ” q ” ; 1 = p or  “ r ” ; = o ; n = 

The  Greek  double  letters  i and  V'  are  respectively 
represented  by  Dp  or  D3,  and  by  D2  Tiie  nasal 
sounds  yy,  yn,  yx  are  reproduced  in  a manner  analo- 
gous to  the  Latin,  Syriac,  Arabic,  etc.,  as,  for  in- 
stance, for  ayyt?M(,  'pjJX  for  avaynt/,  '3yip 

for  Koyx'/.  The  Latin  and  Greek  vowels  are-trau 
scribed  as  follows:  a by  X.  sometimes  by  y or  p;  f 
or  “e”  by  X.  sometimes  by  y or  c by  x.  'X. 
or  ' ; o by  X,  IN,  or  V //  by  'X  or  less  frequently  by 
n ; u by  IX  or  1 ; at  (Latin  “ le  ”)  by  'X  or  ' ; ei  by  ' ; 
01  by  X or  av  by  IX.  'N,  or  3X ; fv  by  IX,  'IX,  or 
'N , cv  (Latin  “ u ”)  by  IX  or  V The  hiatus  is  always 
neglected,  while  both  the  si)iritusasper  and  thesiiir- 
itus  lenis  are  scnqmlously  represented,  the  former  by 
n and  the  latter  by  X-  The  asiiirated  p is  indicated 
by  m or  PH;  even  internal  aspiration  occurs,  as,  for 
instance,  J'PPnjD  for  crwtdp/ov.  However,  the  vow- 
els are  not  always  kept  intact,  but  are  often  inter- 
changed contrary  to  the  rule.  Syllables  are  fre- 
(piently  elided  by  aiiocope,  aphcresis,  and  especially 
syncope. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Arabic  language  by  the 
Jews  residing  in  Moslem  countries,  the  Jewish  wri- 
ters treating  of  subjects  pertaining  to  religion  and 
Judaism  were  forced  in  some  degree  to  conform  to 
the  culture  of  the  peojile  for  whom  they  wrote, 
the  great  mass  of  whom,  though  speaking  Arabic  as 
their  mother  tongue,  were  not  able  to  read  it.  Jew- 
ish authors,  or  at  least  those  among  them  whose 
works  were  destined  for  the  common  peojile,  were 
therefore  compelled  to  transliterate  their  Arabic  into 
Hebrew  characters.  The  .system  of  transliteration 
generally  adopted  by  them  was  as  follows:  For  each 
Arabic  letter  the  corresponding  . . • . . 

Hebrew  was  given.  The  letters, 
which  have  no  equivalents  in  ' — ' — 

Hebrew,  were  represented  by  JOinin,  with  dots 
above  or  below  the  lettei  s e.\cept  in  the  case  of  the  J, 
which,  when  dotted,  corresponds  to  ^ and  not  to 
In  some  writings  both  and  are  ren- 
dered by  a dotted  V.  In  vocalized  texts  the  vowel- 
points  are  reproduced  either  by  the  same  signs  as  are 
used  in  the  Arabic  or  by  the  vowel  letters  'ix ; the 
“hamza,”  the  “waslah,”  and  the  “tashdid”  are  al- 
ways rendered  by  the  same  signs  as  in  the  Arabic. 
Indeed,  the  transliteration  into  Hebrew  from  the 
Arabic  is  the  most  simple  and  the  easiest,  since,  with 
the  exception  of  the  six  letters  mentioned,  which  are 
always  transcribed  in  the  same  way,  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  each  Arabic  letter  finds  an  exact  equivalent 
in  Hebrew.  Far  more  complicated  is  the  system  of 
transliteration  from  the  Persian,  which  includes  four 
additional  characters  that  have  no  equivalents  either 
in  Arabic  or  in  Hebrew ; even  the  purely  Arabic 
characters  have  not  always  the  same  sound  in  both 
languages,  and  their  transcription  in  Hebrew  is 
variable.  Thus  in  the  older  Judaeo- Persian  literary 
productions  the  system  of  transliteration  is  different 
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from  that  used  in  more  recent  writings  in  Bokhara. 
In  the  former  3 is  frequently  written  with  dagesh 
wlien  it  designates  “ h ” and  without  dagesh  when 
it  stands  for  “ w ” ; J with  or  without  dagesh  corre- 
sponds to  the  Persian  £! ; j corresponds  t( 
and  also  to  j ; T represents  the  i , and 
also  the  ^ ; 3 with  or  witliout  dagesh  represents 
^ and  ^ ; D = , D wit  h rafeh  = , with- 

out it  '-rf  ■ In  the  vocalized  texts  the  long  “a”  is 
indicated  by  the  vowel  letter  x or  by  kamez ; short 
“ a ” or  ■'  e ” is  designated  either  by  shewa  or  by  X ; 
short  “ u ” is  designated  by  the  vowel  letter  1 ; short 
“1  ” by  the  vowel  letter  V In  the  modern  writings 

foiir  forms  of  J are  used:  (1)  5 for  (2)  J for  the 
^ ; (3)  j for  ■)  ; and  (4)  j for 

The  use  of  Hebrew  characters  for  foreign  words  or 
sentences  was  introduced  into  France  in  the  tenth 
century.  Some  Biblical  or  Talmudical  commenta- 
tors, in  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  a word  or  sentence  not  easily  explained  in 
Hebrew,  accompanied  the  Hebrew  word  or  sentence 
with  an  equivalent  in  the  vernacular.  With  the 
exception  of  the  following  letters,  the  method  of 
transliteration  adopted  by  these  commentators  is  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  Talmud’ for  the  Latin  con- 
sonants: “c”  before  “a,”  “o,”  “u,”  or  in  combina- 
tion with  '‘h”  is  represented  by  p,  and  before  “e,” 
“i,”  “y,”  or  when  it  is  provided  with  a cedilla  (“c  ”), 
hy  X;  “g”  before  “a,”  “o,”'‘u”  is  reproduced  by  j, 
and  before  “e,”  “i,”  “y,”  by  f;  double  “s”  is  rejire- 
seuted  by  ^ ; “ j ” by  a single  or  double  and  some- 
times also  by  j,  as,  for  instance,  n’O’J  (=  “ jeter 
“gn”  is  rendered  by  a single  or  double  and  also 
by  J ; “n  ” is  often  eliminated  in  the  transliteration, 
as,  for  instance,  L3J2X  (=  “enfant”),  and  o is  often 
rendered  by  j,  as,  for  instance,  JU  (=  “ nom  ”) ; “ h ” is 
rendered  by  X or  ’ ; “ x ” and  “ z ” by  C'  or  v ; “ v ” is 
rendered  by  3 or  V The  system  of  transliteration  of 
the  simple  vowels  “a,”  “e,”  “i,”  “o,”  “u,”  “y”  is 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  Talmud  for  the  Latin, 
their  pronunciation  being  identical  in  both  languages : 
“a  ” = X ; “ o ” and  “ 11  ” = t ; and  “ c,”  “i,”  “ y ” = v 
The  accentuated  “ e ” is  sometimes  rendered  by  a 
double  ',  and  the  mute  “e  ” at  the  end  of  a word  by 
X or  n or  by  both.  As  to  the  diphthongs,  “ai,” 
“ei,”  “ie”  are  represented  b}'  a single  or  double  ', 
with  or  without  X;  e.(/.,  XJ’'^X  (=  “ haleine ”), 
(=:“bien”);  “oi,”  “aui,”  “acu,”  and  “eui”are  re- 
produced by  a single  or  double  ' preceded  by  1,  as, 
for  instance,  (=  “ feuille  ”),  X13’'1X  ( = 

“ ecu  vre  ”) ; “ au  ” and  “ cau  ” are  rendered  by  X or  1 
or  by  both  ; “ eu  ” and  “ 011  ” almost  always  by  ). 

With  the  single  exception  of  “a,”  which  is  some- 
times rendered  by  n instead  of  X.  the  simple  vowels 
are  transliterated  in  Judseo  Spanish,  or  Ladino,  in 
the  same  way  as  in  French.  The  Spanish  diph- 
thongs, being  very  limited  in  number,  and  each  of 
the  vowels  being  pronounced,  present  no  difficulty; 
thus  “ei,”  “ey,”  and  “ie”  are  always  rendered  by  a 
double  while  “ io, ” “ ya,  ” and  “ j'o  ” are  reproduced 
by  either  a double  or  a single  ' ; “ ia  ” is  reproduced  by 
a single  ’,  followed  by  X or  n or  both.  Great  con- 
fusion reigns  in  the  transliteration  of  the  consonants, 


iTiany  of  which  are  indifferently  reproduced  b}'  va- 
rious Hebrew  letters,  while  the  same  Hebrew  letter 
may  represent  many  Spanish.  Thus  the  soft  “c”  is 
indifferently  represented  by  f,  D,  V,  and  “f”  and 
“g”  are  rendered  by  n,  e.g.,  'Xin  {=  “fue”),  XT'JTI 
(=  “genero”);  “h”  by  J (especially  before  “se”),  a, 
and  X,  and  when  occurring  at  the  beginning  or  in  the 
middle  of  a word  it  is  frequently  omitted ; “j”by 
L n,  t,  and  sometimes  also  by  ' ; “ 11  ” and  “ n ” by 
double';  “m”  and  “n”  often  interchange  in  the 
transliteration,  as,  for  instance,  'QJXp  (=  “campe”), 
DltD  (=  “ nos  ”).  Jletathesis  of  “ d ” before  “ r ” takes 
jilace  in  the  transliteration,  as,  for  instance,  'pp’t 
(=:“verde”),  “iXITlpX  (=  “accordar ”) ; or  of  “r” 
before  “e,”  as,  for  instance,  mPXO  (=“tarde”); 
“q  ” preceding  “i”  is  rendered  by  'p;  “s”  = D.  3’, 
and  f ; “x”  = “ z ” = D or  ].  Tlie  other  con.so- 

nants  are  represented  by  the  same  Hebrew  letters  as 
their  equivalents  in  Latin  or  French.  The  follow- 
ing first  two  verses  of  the  Bible  in  Ladino  and  in 
Spanish  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  method 
of  transliteration:  V“I  ^'X  IX'Pp  VD’DJ’nS  px 

'X  nxDxi  m'x  m"o  'x  m"D  ni?  'x 

'N  ’lf2:^•'DX  'T  t^'DXD  '"1313'  ^^'TlpE^''N  'N  nX'lNII 
t^x‘;  '3  3>'DXS  X331E^  I'T  i^'X'T 

3’XUX  = “En  principio  crio  el  Dios  los  cielos  y la 
tierra.  Y la  tierra  era  vagua  y vacia  y escuridad 
sobre  fa(:es  del  abysmo,  y viento  del  Dio  esmoniense 
sobre  fa(;es  de  las  aguas.” 

The  transliteration  of  Italian  into  Hebrew 
differed  but  little  from  that  of  French  and  Span- 
ish. The  soft  “c”  was  represented  by  t,  D,  V, 
while  the  hard  “c,”  “ch,”  and  “cch  ” were  rendered 
by  p;  “g”  before  “e,”  “i,”  “1,”  or  “n,”  and  “g,g” 
were  rendered  by  a single  or  double  ',  as,  for  in- 
stance, 'V'Tl'  (=  “giudice  ”),  UPl'  (=“giorno”), 
V'tPTS  (=  “ formaggio  ”) : “gu”  and  “qu”  were 
generally  reproduced  by  U ; “s,”  “ss,”  and  “sc” 
were  rendered  by  f,  D,  and  C';  when  the  “c”  fol- 
lowing the  “ s ” was  a hard  one  they  were  rendered 
by  Dp  or  typ-  In  some  cases  the  “t”  was  rendered 
by  V,  as,  for  instance,  nX'V’D^IOD  (=  “stoltitia  ”); 
“z”  and  “zz”  were  reproduced  by  f,  V.  and  ty, 
and  in  some  cases  also  by  D.  The  vowels  were  ren- 
dered in  the  same  way  as  in  French,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  “o,”  which  in  Italian  was  represented 
by  X or  IX  instead  of  v The  diphthong  “ia”  was 
rendered  by  a single  or  double  ’ followed  by  nx  or 
by  X alone ; “ ie  ” was  represented  by  a single  or 
double  “au”  and  “ao”  by  1X;  “ae”  by  a double 

the  vowels  which  are  not  pronounced  were  left 
out  altogether,  as,  for  instance,  (=  “ciottolo”). 

As  an  illustration  of  the  Italian  method  of  translit- 
eration the  following  verse  of  the  “DIe'on  ha-Sho’a- 
lim  ” of  Moses  Hieti  may  serve,  which  was  translated 
into  Italian  by  Deborah  Ascarelli,  and  incorporated 
in  Hebrew  cliaractcrs  in  the  Homan  Mahzor;  IX 
XP3’lf  'P  '3  HD'J'SrX  '31DX3X3  VSD'D 

1D'3':’3  'DJia  XIO  '3X11X2  'X  X"VX3J  XD"2 
riD’l  13JX2D  = “ O tempio  doratori,  voglia  infinita,  di 
chi  cerco  pieta  grazia  e favore,  tuo  fonte  benedetto 
spanda  vita.” 

Judging  from  the  Anglo-Jewish  contracts  of  the 
thirteenth  century  published  by  the  Anglo-Jewish 
Historical  Exhibition,  the  method  of  translitera- 
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tion  into  Hebrew  from  the  Englisli  differed  from  the 
French  or  Italian  only  in  those  consonants  and  vow- 
els which  have  a special  pronunciation.  The  soft 
*‘c’’  was  represented  by  V or  “ch”  by  p oi-  V; 
“j”  and  the  soft  “g”  by  a single  or  double 
“s”  or  ‘‘ss”  by  or  J ; “th”  by  J,  tDl,  or  no, 

followed  by  or  V;  “v”  by  n or  n.  3 some- 
times stands  for  p;  n for  o ; 3 (rafch)for  1;  and 
j for  o.  The  simple  vowels  were  transci  ibed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  French  ; as  to  the  diphthongs,  “ai  ” 
and  “ ay  ” were  rendered  by  double  ’ ; “ an  ” and  “ ou  ” 
by  1,  N1,  or  X;  “ea”  and  “ee”  by  a single’;  “ei” 
by  a single  or  double  1;  “ia,”  “ie,”  and  “ey  ” by  a 
double  or  single  ’ followed  by  or  n or  both ; “oi  ” 
and  “oy  ” by  V;  “ew  ” by  j’  or  by  1.  In  the  trans- 
literation of  the  numerous  English  words  which  en- 
tered the  Judaeo-German  in  the  English-speaking 
countries,  the  pronunciation  was  faithfully  pre- 
served. The  hard  “c,”  “ch,”  and  “q”are  repre- 
sented by  p,  while  the  soft  “ c ” is  rendered  by  V ; 
the  “ f ” and  “ p ” are  both  rendered  by  D,  with  the 
only  difference  that  for  the  former  the  D is  rafeh, 
while  for  the  latter  it  is  with  a dagesh ; the  soft 
“g”  is  represented  by  K'l;  the  “j”  by  tf'H;  “s” 
or  “ ss  ” by  D ; “ t ” by  t2,  and  before  “ ion  ” by 
C ; “ th  ” by  m ; “ v ” by  3 (rafeh)  or  1 ; “ w ” by  n 
or  IN-  According  to  the  English  pronunciation,  tlie 
“ a ” is  represen|ed  by  N or  ” ; the  “ e ” by  J?  or  ’ ; the 
“ i ” by  ’ or  VN ; the  “ o ” by  1 ; the  “ u ” by  1 or  N- 
In  the  transliteration  of  the  diphthongs  tlie  vowels 
that  are  not  pronounced  are  left  out  altogether. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteentli  century  the 
transliteration  of  the  German  words  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  jargon  called  Judaeo-German  dilTcred 
little  from  that  current  in  the  other  Western  dialects ; 
the  only  deviation  in  the  transcription  of  the  vowels 
was  the  u.se  of  the  N to  represent  both  “a”  and  “o,” 
whereas  the  latter  W’as  rendered  in  Spanish  and 
French  by  V At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  tran.sliteration  of  the  German  under- 
went many  changes.  N became  silent  at  the  end  of 
words  after  vowels,  and  at  the  beginning  before  1 and 
“ E ” Avas  represented  by  J?  instead  of  by  ’ ; “ aj  ” 
and  “ej”  by  “o”  and  “li”  by  '1;  “a,”“au,” 
“eu”  by  ’’I;  “ei”  by  ” or  ”N;  “an”  by  ’1  or  ’1N- 
Gf  the  consonants  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 
“ch”  w'as  represented  by  3 (rafeh),  but  when  fol- 
lowed by  “s,”by  p;  “sch”  and  “ss”  bj'  C*;  soft  “s” 
by  t ; “ s ” before  “ t ” or  “ p ” by  ; “ f ” and  “ v ” by  3 
(rafeh)  and  V In  modern  times  “ v”  is  rendered  by  1 
and  not  by  3,  and  “ w ” by  11,  so  that  only  one  letter 
occurs  with  rafeh,  namel)',  Q for“f.”  In  printed 
books  3 stands  generally  for  “p,”  while  Q is  “f.” 

From  Hebrew : From  tlie  time  of  Origen  {c. 

185-254),  who  in  his  Hexapla  transliterated  the  text 
of  the  Pentateuch  into  Greek  characters,  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century  no  attempt  was  made 
to  elaborate  a scientific  system  of  transcription  of 
Hebrew  in  foreign  characters,  and  every  one  fol- 
lowed his  own  caprice.  In  1854  Barges  published 
the  Book  of  Ru:h  with  a French  transliteration  of 
the  text.  In  his  system,  which  was  followed  by 
nearly  all  the  French  Orientalists,  the  letters 
ri333J3.  according  as  they  have  or  have  not  dagesh, 
are  represented  by  their  equivalent  French  letters 
with  or  without  “h.”  Thus3  = “b,”  3 = “bh,”  3 


= “g,”  J = “gh,”T  = “d,”  “I  = “dh,”  3 = “k,”  3 = 
“kh,”  0 = “p,”  0 = “ph.”  Both  n ami  n are  rep- 
resented by  “h,”  the  former  pronounced  with  a 
slight  aspiration,  and  the  latter  with  a hard  one.  y 
is  represented  by  a capital  “ H ” ; V by  “ ts  ” or  “ s ” ; 
P by  “q  ”;  by  “sch.”  The  following  may  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  Barges’  method  of  translitera- 
ting both  the  Hebrew  consonants  and  vowels;  “ Va- 
iehi  b-ime  schephot  hasch-schophetim  va-iehi  ra 
Habh  bS’arets.  Va-ielekh  isch  mib-bet  Lehem  ie- 
houdhab  la-ghotir  bi-sedhe  Mo’ab  hou  ve-ischt-o 
ou-schene  bhaini-v,”  which  reads  in  Hebrew:  ’p'l 

n'30  ii^i;i  pN*3  3y-i  "n'l  D'tsstyn  t2iD3‘  't;'3 
-vj::  ine'Xi  Nin  3Nit2  •'it;'3  nnin"  onS 

A more  rational  system  of  transliteration  was 
suggested  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  transcribes  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  as  follows:  n=“”’:  3=“b”:  3 = “b”;3  = 
“ g ” ; 3 = “ g ” ; 3 = “ d ” ; 3 = “ d n = “ h ” ; ,3  = 
“ h ” or  “ hh  ” ; 1 = “ V T = “ z ” ; n =“  h ” ; 0 “ t ” ; 

’ = “ y ” ; 3 = “ k ” : 3 = “ k ” ; ^ = “ 1 ” ; o = “ m ” ; 3 
= “ n ” ; D = “ s ” ; y = “ ‘ ; 0 = “ p ” ; 0 = “ f ” ; V 
= “ 8 ” ; p = “ q ” : 3 = “ r ” ; yt  = “ s ” ; = “ s ” ; n 

= “t  n = “t.”  The  long  vowels  are  repre.sented 
by  “a,”  “e,”  “I,”  “0,”  “u”;  the  short  by  "a,”  “e,” 
“i,”  “o,”  “u”;  the  three  vowels  with  the  hafaf 
by  “a,”  “ e,”  “o”;  the  dagesh  forte  by  doubling 
the  letter.  As  an  illustration  of  the  latest  sj'stem 
of  transliteration  adopted  by  German  scliolars 
the  following  jiassage  of  Jeremiah  publislierl  by 
Wilhelm  Erbt  (Gottingen,  1902)  may  serve:  “Pit- 
titani,  Jahve,  wa’eppat  ha-zaqtani  wattukal, 
hajiti  lishoq  kol-hajjom  kullo  lo‘eg-li  ki-inidde 
’adabber  ’ez'acj:  hamas  wasod  ’e(ira’.  Ki-haja 
debar-jalnve  li  leherpa  ul-cieles- Kol-hajjom.  We 
’ainarti:  lo-’ez.kerennu,  we  lo  ’adabber  ‘od  bismd,  we- 
haja  belibbi  ke’e§  bo’eret  ‘asur  be'asmotai,  wenil’eti 
kalkel,  welo  ’ukal.”  = ^3ini  DnpinnSNI  nin"  ’’jn'TlQ 
333vS  '’■no-'S:  jy^  ri^3  Drn-^3  pinL‘6  'n”n 

nin’'-33i  n'n-’s  N3pn  33*1  onn  pyiN 

3iy  -I33N-N^1  1333TN-Ni?  "nn'^NI:  0133-^3  D^p^JI 
'ri'N^ji  ■'noiiy3  3>*y  my3  y’N3  '3^3  n;ni  iDt."3 

.^31K  S^Jl  ^3^3 

In  regard  to  the  system  of  transliteration  followed 
in  The  Jew'isii  Encyclopedia,  see  p.  vii.  of  this 
volume. 

s.  I.  Bn. 

TRANSMIGRATION  OF  SOULS  (termed 
also  Metempsyohosis) : The  passing  of  souls  into 
successive  bodily  forms,  either  human  or  animal. 
According  to  Pythagoras,  who  probably  learned  the 
doctrine  in  Egypt,  the  rational  mind  (<l>pr/v),  after 
having  been  freed  from  the  chains  of  the  body,  as- 
sumes an  ethereal  vehicle,  and  passes  into  the  region 
of  the  dead,  where  it  remains  till  it  is  sent  back  to 
this  world  to  inhabit  some  other  body,  human  or 
animal.  After  undergoing  successive  purgations, 
and  when  it  is  suftlciently  purified,  it  is  received 
among  the  gods,  and  returns  to  the.  eternal  source 
from  which  it  first  proceeded.  This  doctrine  was 
foreign  to  Judaism  until  about  the  eighth  century, 
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when,  under  the  influence  of  the  Mohammedan 
mystics,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Karaites  and  other 
Jewish  dissenters.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Jewish 
literature  by  Saadia,  wlio  protested  against  this 
belief,  which  at  his  lime  was  shared  by  the  Yud- 
ghanites,  or  whomsoever  he  contemptuously  de.sig- 
nated  as  “so-called  Jews”  (DniH’  D'XIpJ  ; 

see  Schmiedl,  “Stndien,”  p.  166;  idem,  in  “Monats- 
schrift,”  X.  177;  Rapoport,  in  “Bikkure  ha-Tttim,” 
ix.  23;  idem,  introduction  to  Abraham  bar  Hiyya’s 
“Hegyon  ha-Nefesh,”  p.  lii. ; Jellinek,  in  “Orient, 
Lit.”  1851,  p.  410;  Fiirst,  “Gesch.  des  Karaert.”  i. 

81).  According  to  Saadia,  the  reasons 
Doctrine  given  by  the  adherents  of  metempsy- 
Refuted  by  chosis  for  their  belief  are  partly  in- 
Saadia.  tellectual  and  partly  Scriptural.  The 
former  are  as  follows : (1)  Observation 
shows  that  many  men  possess  attributes  of  animals, 
as,  for  instance,  the  gentleness  of  a lamb,  the  rage 
of  a wild  beast,  the  gluttony  of  a dog,  the  light- 
ness of  a bird,  etc.  These  peculiarities,  they 
assert,  prove  that  their  possessors  have  in  part 
the  souls  of  the  respective  animals.  (2)  It  would 
be  contrary  to  the  justice  of  God  to  inflict  pain  upon 
children  in  punishment  for  sins  committed  by  their 
souls  in  a previous  state.  The  Scriptural  reasons 
are  conclusions  drawn  from  certain  Biblical  verses, 
such  as:  “Neither  with  you  only  do  I make  this 
covenant  and  this  oath  ; but  with  him  that  standeth 
here  with  us  this  day  before  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
also  with  him  that  is  not  here  with  us  this  day  ” 
(l)eut.  xxix.  14,  15);  “Blessed  be  the  man  that 
walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,”  etc. 
(Ps.  i.  1).  Both  sets  of  reasons  are  refuted  by  Saa- 
dia, who  says  that  he  would  not  consider  it  worth 
while  to  show  the  foolishness  and  the  low-miuded- 
nessof  the  believers  in  metempsychosis,  were  he  not 
afraid  lest  they  might  exercise  a pernicious  influence 
upon  others  (“Emunot  we-De‘ot,”  vi.). 

The  doctrine  counted  so  few  adherents  among  the 
Jews  that,  with  the  exception  of  Abraham  ibn  Daud 
(“Emunah  Ramah,”  i.  7),  no  Jewish  philosopher 
until  Hasdai  Crescas  even  deemed  it 
Infl.uence  necessary  to  refute  it.  Only  with  the 
of  Cabala,  spread  of  the  Cabaladid  it  begin  to  take 
root  in  Judaism,  and  then  it  gained  be- 
lievers even  among  men  who  were  little  inclined  to- 
ward mysticism.  Thus  one  sees  a man  like  Judah 
ben  Asher  (Asheri)  discussing  the  doctrine  in  a let- 
ter to  his  father,  and  endeavoring  to  place  it  upon 
a philosophical  basis  (“Ta‘am  Zekenim,”  vii.).  The 
cabalists  eagerly  adopted  the  doctrine  on  account  of 
the  vast  field  it  offered  to  mystic  speculations. 
Moreover,  it  was  almost  a necessary  corollary  of 
their  psychological  system.  The  absolute  condition 
of  the  soul  is,  according  to  them,  its  return,  after 
developing  all  those  perfections  the  germs  of  which 
are  eternallj'  implanted  in  it,  to  the  Infinite  Source 
from  which  it  emanated.  Another  term  of  life  must 
therefore  be  vouchsafed  to  those  souls  which  have 
not  fufilled  their  destiny  here  below  and  have  not 
been  sufficiently  purified  for  the  state  of  reunion  with 
the  Primordial  Cause.  Hence  if  the  soul,  on  its  first 
assumption  of  a human  bod}'  and  sojourn  on  earth, 
fails  to  acquire  that  experience  for  which  it  de- 
scended from  heaven,  and  becomes  contaminated  by 


that  which  is  polluting,  it  must  reinhabit  a body 
till  it  is  able  to  ascend  in  a purified  state  through 
repeated  trials.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  Zohar, 
which  says;  “All  souls  are  subject  to  transmi- 
gration; and  men  do  not  know  the  ways  of  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He!  They  do  not  know  that 
they  are  brought  before  the  tribunal  both  before 
they  enter  into  this  world  and  after  they  leave  it ; 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  many  transmigrations  and 
secret  prol)ations  which  they  have  to  undergo,  and 
of  the  number  of  souls  and  spirits  which  enter  into 
this  world  and  which  do  not  return  to  the  palace  of 
the  Heavenly  King.  Aleu  do  not  know  how  the 
souls  revolve  like  a stone  which  is  throwm  from  a 
sling.  But  the  time  is  at  hand  when  these  mysteries 
will  be  disclosed  ” (Zohar,  ii.  99b).  Like  Origen  and 
other  Church  Fathers,  the  cabalists  used  as  their 
main  argument  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  metemp- 
sychosis the  justice  of  God.  But  for  the  belief  in 
metempsychosis,  they  maintained,  the  question  why 
God  often  permits  the  wicked  to  lead  a happy  life 
w’hile  many  righteous  are  miserable,  would  be  un- 
answerable. Tlien,  too,  the  infliction  of  pain  upon 
children  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty  unless  it  is 
imposed  in  punishment  for  sin  committed  by  the 
soul  in  a previous  state. 

Although  raised  by  the  Cabala  to  the  rank  of  a 
dogma,  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  still  found 
great  opposition  among  the  leaders  of  Judaism  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Opposition  In  his  “Iggeret  Hitnazzelut,”  ad- 
to  dressed  to  Solomon  ben  Adiet  in  de- 
the  View,  fense  of  philosophy,  Jcdaiah  Bedersi 
praises  tlie  philosophers  for  having  op- 
posed the  belief  in  metempsychosis.  Hasdai  Crescas 
(“  Or  Adonai,”  iv.  7),  and  after  him  his  pupil  Joseph 
Albo  (“Tkkarim,”  iv.  29),  attacked  this  belief  on 
philosophical  grounds,  considering  it  to  be  a heathen 
superstition,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  The 
opposition,  however,  gradually  ceased;  and  the  be- 
lief began  to  be  shared  even  by  men  who  were  im- 
bued with  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Thus  Isaac 
Abravanel  sees  in  the  commandment  of  the  levirate 
a proof  of  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  for  which 
he  gives  the  follow’ing  reasons;  (1)  God  in  Ills 
mercy  willed  that  another  trial  should  be  given  to 
the  soul  which,  having  yielded  to  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament of  the  body,  liad  committed  a capital  .sin, 
such  as  murder,  adultery,  etc.;  (2)  it  is  only  just 
that  when  a man  dies  young  a chance  should  be 
given  to  his  soul  to  execute  in  another  body  the  good 
deeds  which  it  had  not  time  to  jterform  in  the  first 
body ; (3)  the  soul  of  the  wicked  sometimes  ]iasses 
into  another  body  in  order  to  receive  its  deserved 
punishment  here  below  instead  of  in  the  other  world, 
wdiere  it  would  be  much  more  severe  (commentary 
on  Dent.  xxv.  5).  These  arguments  w'cre  wittily 
refuted  by  the  skeptical  Leon  of  Modena  in  his  pam- 
phlet against  metempsychosis,  entitled  “Ben  Da- 
wid.”  lie  says:  “It  is  not  God,  but  the  planets, 
that  determine  the  temperament  of  the  body;  why 
then  subject  the  soul  to  the  risk  of  entering  into  a 
body  with  a temperament  as  bad  as,  if  not  worse 
than,  that  of  the  one  it  has  left?  Would  it  not  be 
more  in  keeping  with  God’s  mercy  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  weakness  of  the  body  and  to  pardon 
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tlie  soul  at  once?  To  send  the  soul  of  a man  who 
(lied  young  into  another  body  would  be  to  make  it 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  advantages  it  hadac(juired 
in  its  former  body.  Why  send  the  sold  of  thewicked 
to  another  body  in  order  to  punish  it  here  below? 
Was  there  anything  to  prevent  God  from  punishing 
it  while  it  was  in  its  first  body  ? ” 

Upon  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  was  based 
the  psychological  system  of  the  practical  Cabala, 
inaugurated  by  the  cabalists  of  the 
The  school  of  Luria.  According  to  them, 
School  of  all  the  souls  destined  for  the  human 
Luria.  lace  were  ci'cated  together  with  the 
various  organs  of  Adam.  As  there 
are  superior  and  inferior  organs,  so  there  are  supe- 
rior and  inferior  souls,  according  to  the  organs  with 
which  they  are  respectively  coupled.  Thus  there 
are  souls  of  the  brain,  of  the  eye,  of  the  head,  etc. 
Each  human  soul  is  a spark  (“nizaz  ”)  from  Adam. 
The  first  .sin  of  the  first  man  caused  confusion  among 
the  various  classes  of  souls;  so  that  even  the  purest 
soul  received  an  admi.vture  of  evil.  This  state  of 
confusion,  which  gives  a continual  impulse  toward 
evil,  will  cease  with  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah,  who 
will  establish  the  moral  system  of  the  world  on  a 
new  basis.  Until  that  time  man’s  soid,  because  of 
its  deficiencies,  can  not  return  to  its  source,  and  has 
to  wander  not  only  through  the  bodies  of  men,  but 
even  through  inanimate  things.  If  a man's  good 
deeds  outweigh  his  evil  ones.  Ids  soul  passes  into  a 
human  body;  otherwise,  into  that  of  an  animal. 
Incest  causes  the  soul  to  pass  into  the  body  of  an  un- 
clean animal;  adultery,  into  that  of  an  ass;  pride 
in  a leadei’  of  a community,  into  that  of  a bee;  for- 
gery of  amulets,  into  that  of  a cat;  cruelty  toward 
the  poor,  into  that  of  a crow;  denunciation,  into 
that  of  a barking  cur;  causing  a Jew  to  eat  unclean 
flesh,  into  a leaf  of  a tree  which  endures  great  suf- 
fering when  shaken  by  tiie  wind  ; neglect  to  wash 
the  hands  before  meals,  into  a river. 

The  main  difference  between  the  passing  of  the 
soul  into  a human  body  and  its  transmigration  into 
an  animal  or  an  inanimate  object  consists  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  former  case  the  soul  ignores  its 
transmigration,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  fullj'  aware  of 
itsdegradation,  and  suffers  cruelly  therefrom.  With 
regard  to  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  into  a crow 
Moses  Galantc,  rabbi  at  Safed,  relates  that  once  he 
accompanied  Isaac  Luria  to  ‘Ain  Zaitun  to  pray  at 
the  tomb  of  Judah  ben  Ilai.  On  approaching  the 
place  he  noticed  on  an  olive-tree  wldch  grew  near 
the  tomb  a crow  which  croaked  incessantly.  “ Were 
you  acquainted,”  asked  Luria,  “with  Shabbethai, 
the  tax-farmer  of  Safed?”  “ I knew  him,”  answered 
Galante:  “he  was  a very  bad  man  and  displayed 
great  cruelty  toward  the  poor,  who  were  not  able  to 
pay  the  taxes.”  “This  crow,”  said  Luria,  “contains 
his  soul”  (“Shibhe  ha-Ari,”  p.  29). 

A quite  new  development  of  the  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis was  the  theory  of  the im- 
Impreg-  pregnation  of  souls,  propounded  by 
nation  of  the  cabalists  of  the  Luria  school.  Ac- 
Souls.  cording  to  this  theory,  a purified  soul 
that  has  neglected  some  religious  du- 
ties on  earth  must  return  to  the  earthly  life  and 
unite  with  the  soul  of  a living  man,  in  order  to  make 


good  such  neglect.  Further,  the  sold  of  a man  freed 
from  sin  appears  again  on  earth  to  support  a weak 
soul  unequal  to  its  task.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
soul  of  Samuel  was  supported  by  those  of  IMosesand 
Aaron  ; the  soul  of  Phinchas,  by  tho.se  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu.  However,  this  union,  which  may  extend  to 
three  souls  at  one  time,  can  take  place  only  between 
souls  of  a homogeneous  character,  that  is,  between 
those  which  are  sparks  from  the  same  Adamite 
organs.  As  the  impregnated  soul  comes  either  to 
make  good  a neglect  or  to  support  a weak  soul,  it 
enters  into  the  body  only  after  the  man  has  com- 
pleted his  thirteenth  year,  when  he  reaches  the  age 
of  religious  duty  and  respon.sibility. 

The  dispersion  of  Israel  has  for  its  purpose  the 
salvation  of  man;  and  the  iiurified  souls  of  Israelites 
unite  with  the  souls  of  other  races  in  order  to  free 
them  from  demoniacal  influences.  Each  man,  ac- 
cording to  the  practical  Cabala,  bears  on  his  fore- 
head a mark  by  which  one  may  recognize  the  nature 
of  the  soul:  to  which  degree  and  class  it  belongs; 
the  relation  existing  between  it  and  the  superior 
world ; the  transmigrations  it  has  already  accom- 
jilished;  the  means  by  which  it  ma}' contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  the  new  moral  system  of  the 
world;  how  it  may  be  freed  from  demoniacal  influ- 
ences; and  to  which  soul  it  should  be  united  in 
order  to  become  purified.  He  who  wishes  to  ascer- 
tain to  which  of  the  four  worlds  his  soul  belongs 
must  close  his  eyes  and  fix  his  thought  on  the  four 
letters  of  the  Ineffable  Name.  If  tbe  color  he  then 
beholds  is  a very  bright,  si)arkling  white,  his  soul 
has  proceeded  from  the  world  of  emanation 

if  an  oidinary  white,  from  that  of  creative 
ideas  (nN'IDH  dSjP;  if  red,  from  that  of  creative 
formation  and  if  green,  from  that  of 

creative  matter  (n'C’Jin 

The  cabalists  of  the  Luria  school  pretended  to 
know  the  origins  and  transmigrations  of  all  the 
souls  of  the  human  race  since  Adam;  and  in  their 
works  accounts  are  given  concerning  Biblical  per- 
sonages and  the  ,itreal  teachers  of  Ju- 

Special  daism.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  soul 
Instances,  of  Aaron  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  good  jjartof  that  of  Cain.  It 
entered  into  the  body  of  the  high  priest  Eli,  who,  in 
expiation  of  the  sin  committed  by  Aaron  in  making 
the  golden  calf — a sin  punishable  with  lapidation — 
broke  his  neck  in  falling  from  his  seat.  Fiom  Eli  it 
transmigrated  into  the  bod}' of  Ezra;  and  it  then 
became  jiurificd.  Tbe  name  “ Adam  ” contains  the 
initials  of  David  and  Messiah,  into  whose  bodies  the 
soul  of  the  first  man  successively  entered.  J’lie 
name  “ Laban  ” contains  the  initials  of  Balaam  and 
Nabal,  who  successively  received  Laban's  soul. 
Jacob’s  soul  passed  into  Mordecai;  and  because  the 
former  had  sinned  in  prostrating  himself  before 
Esau,  ^lordeeai  obstinately  refused  to  prostrate 
himself  before  Hainan,  even  at  the  risk  of  endan- 
gering the  safety  of  the  Persian  Jews.  Interesting 
is  the  account  given  in  the  “Sefer  ha-Gilgulim  ” of 
the  souls  of  some  contemporaries  of  Isaac  Luria.  The 
soul  of  Isaac  de  Lattes  is  said  there  to  have  been  a 
spark  from  that  of  a pious  man  of  the  olden  times 
(plDTp  p''PV);  that  of  Josejih  Vital,  one  from  the 
soul  of  Ezra;  that  of  Moses  Minz,  one  from  the  soul 
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of  Setli,  the  son  of  Adam,  To  the  soul  of  Moses 
Alshech  was  united  that  of  the  amova  Samuel  ben 
Nahmani;  hence  the  former’s  talent  for  preaching. 
Both  Moses  Cordovero  and  Elijah  de  Vidas  partook 
of  the  soul  of  Zechariah  ben  Jehoiada;  hence  the 
great  friendship  that  existed  between  them.  Be- 
cause of  some  sin  his  soul  had  committed  in  a pre- 
vious state  Moses  Vital  was  unable  to  acquire  a per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Cabala.  The  soul  of  Joseph 
Dclpino  entered  into  a black  dog.  Hayyim  Vital  pos- 
sessed, according  to  Isaac  Luria,  a soul  which  had 
not  been  soiled  by  Adam’s  sin.  Luria  himself  pos- 
sessed the  soul  of  Moses,  which  had  previously  been 
in  the  bodies  of  Simeon  ben  Yohai  and  Hamnuna 
Saba. 

Generali}'  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  the 
bodies  of  men,  and  those  of  women  into  the  bodies 
of  women;  but  there  are  exceptions.  The  soul  of 
Judah,  the  son  of  Jacob,  was  in  part  that  of  a wom- 
an: while  Tamar  had  the  soul  of  a man.  Tamar’s 
soul  passed  into  Ruth ; and  therefore  the  latter 
could  not  bear  children  until  God  had  imparted  to 
her  sparks  fi'om  a female  soul.  The  transmigration 
of  a man’s  soul  into  the  body  of  a woman  is  consid- 
ered by  some  cabal ists  to  be  a punishment  for  the 
commission  of  heinous  sins,  as  when  a man  refuses  to 
give  alms  or  to  communicate  his  wisdom  to  others. 

The  theory  of  impregnation  gave  birth  to  the 
superstitious  belief  in  “dibbuk  ” or  “gilgul,”  which 
prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  among  the  Oriental 
Jews  and  those  of  eastern  Europe.  This  belief  as- 
sumes that  there  are  souls  which  are  condemned  to 
wander  for  a time  in  this  world,  where  they  are  tor- 
mented by  evil  spirits  which  watch  and  accompany 
them  everywhere.  To  escape  their  tormentors  such 
souls  sometimes  take  refuge  in  the  bodies  of  living 
pious  men  and  women,  over  whom  the  evil  spirits 
have  no  power.  The  person  to  whom  siich  a soul 
clings  endures  great  sulferiug  and  loses  his  own 
individuality;  he  acts  as  though  he  were  quite  an- 
other man,  and  loses  all  moral  sense. 

Gilgul.  He  can  be  cured  only  by  a miracle- 
working  rabbi  (“ba’al  shem”)  who  is 
able  to  cast  out  the  soul  from  his  body  by  exorcisms 
and  amulets.  The  usual  exorcism  in  such  cases  con- 
sisted in  the  rabbi’s  reciting,  in  the  presence  of  ten 
men  (see  Miny.xn),  the  91st  Psalm,  and  adjuring 
the  soul  in  the  name  of  God  to  leave  the  body  of  the 
afflicted  one.  In  case  of  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  soul  to  yield  to  this  simple  injunction,  the  ban 
and  the  blowing  of  the  shofar  are  resorted  to.  In 
order  that  it  may  cause  the  least  possible  amount  of 
damage  to  the  body,  the  soul  is  always  directed  to 
pass  out  through  the  small  toe. 

The  belief  that  migrant  souls  seek  refuge  in  the 
bodies  of  living  persons  became  more  and  more 
deeply  rooted ; and  regular  methods  for  expelling 
them  are  given  in  the  cabalistic  works  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  This  superstition  is  still  widely 
spread,  especially  in  Hasidic  circles.  Curtiss  relates 
(“Primitive  Semitic  Religions  of  To-Day,”  p.  152) 
that  a few  years  ago  a woman  was  exorcised  in  Pal- 
estine, and  that  the  spirit  when  questioned  replied 
that  it  was  the  soul  of  a Jew  who  had  been  mur- 
dered in  Nablus  twelve  years  before.  The  migrant 
soul  was  generally  believed  to  belong  to  a wicked 


or  murdered  person;  but  it  may  happen  that  that  of 
a righteous  man  is  condemned,  for  a slight  oll'ense 
committed  by  it,  to  wander  for  a while  in  this  world. 
Such  a soul  is,  however,  free  from  demoniacal  in- 
fluences, and  it  enters  the  body  of  a living  person 
not  to  avoid  evil  spirits  (who  have  no  power  over 
it),  but  to  atone  for  the  fault  it  has  committed.  As 
soon  as  this  has  been  accomplished  it  leaves  the 
body  of  its  own  free  will.  Hayyim  Vital  records 
that  while  sojourning  at  Damascus  in  1699  he  was 
called  upon  to  entertain  himself  with  the  soul  of  a 
pious  man  which  had  entered  the  body  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Raphael  Anaw.  The  soul  informed  him  that 
it  was  exiled  from  heaven  for  having  slighted  the 
virtue  of  repentance.  For  a time  it  dwelt  in  a 
fish,  but  this  tish  was  caught  and  sold  to  Raphael 
for  the  Sabbath  meal;  the  soul  then  entered  the  body 
of  the  daughter  of  the  house.  In  proclaiming  be- 
fore Vital  the  great  importance  of  repentance  it 
became  free  to  return  to  its  heavenly  abode  (“  Shib- 
he  Hayyim  Wital,”  cd.  Lemberg,  p.  11).  Narra- 
tives of  this  sort  abound  in  the  cabalistic  writings  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  many 
of  them  are  reproduced  in  the  “Nishmat  Hayyim” 
of  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  who  showed  himself  a firm 
believer  in  all  kinds  of  gilgulim  and  dibbukiin. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  endeavor  to  demonstrate 
that  references  to  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  cases  of  exorcism 
occurred  at  Safed  or  in  its  neighborhood ; that  is, 
in  localities  where  mysticism  was  flourishing.  A 
curious  case  is  cited  by  Moses  Prager  in  his  “Zera‘ 
Kodesh”:  it  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  David 
Oppenheim,  the  collector  of  Hebrew  books  and 
manuscripts,  who  was  the  rabbi  of  Nikolsburg, 
Moravia,  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  narrative. 
See  Dibbukim. 
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K.  I.  Bu. 

TRANSVAAL.  See  South  Africa. 

TRANSYLVANIA  (Hungarian,  Erdely  ; Ger- 
man, Siebenbiirgen):  A district  which  has  formed 
a part  of  Hungary  since  1867.  According  to  one 
tradition,  the  first  Jewish  settlers  of  this  region 
were  subjects  of  the  Persian  king  Xerxes,  who 
fled  thither  after  the  battle  of  Salamis;  while 
another  tradition  states  that  they  were  colonized 
there  by  the  Dacian  king  Decebulus.  It  is  certain, 
at  all  events,  that  Jews  lived  in  Transylvania  soon 
after  the  country  had  become  a part  of  Dacia 
during  the  Roman  period.  The  earliest  mention 
of  them  in  historical  sources,  however,  is  in  1578, 
when  it  was  decreed  in  Art.  xxii.  of  tlie  regulations 
passed  by  the  national  assembly  at  Kolozsvar  that 
“Greeks  and  likewise  Jews  might  not  engage  in 
trade,  except  in  places  especially  assigned  them 
for  residence.”  This  “locus  depositionis  ” in  which 
Jews  were  allowed  to  live  was  Gyulafehervar  (Karls- 
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i burg,  formerly  called  Weissenburg,  Alba  Julia, 
ami  Alba  Carolina),  a frontier  town,  where  the  Turk- 
ish trade  passed  through  Jewish  hands.  In  1623  tlie 
grand  duke  Gabriel  Bethlen  granted  the  Jews  the 
- privilege  of  settling  in  fortified  cities,  of  carrying  on 
commerce  throughout  the  country,  and  of  unre- 
stricted observance  of  religion.  This  privilege,  al- 
though made  a law  by  the  national  assembly  in  1627, 
was  of  short  duration.  The  ordinances  pas.sed  by 
the  national  assembly  in  1650  provided  that  the 
Jews  should  be  restricted  commercially,  and  shoukl 
be  forced,  like  the  Greeks,  to  wear  distinctive 
articles  of  clothing  and  badges;  and  the  intolerant 
grand  duke  George  Eakoczy  II.  depi'ived  them  of 
the  right  of  residence  in  fortified  towns.  These  pro- 
visions, however,  were  never  carried  out.  While 
the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  in  his  patent  of  1781,  ap- 
pointed Gy  ulafehervar  as  a residence  for  the  Jews, 
and  while  the  same  provision  was  made  by  the  gov- 
I crnmentaslateasl845,  the  Jews  have  always  lived  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  although  their  numbers 
may  have  been  small.  The  religious  congregation 
I and  the  only  community  officially  recognized,  how- 
j ever,  were  at  Gyulafehervar,  where  there  was  a bet 
I din  as  early  as  1591.  The  first  rabbi  whose  name  is 
I known  was  Joseph  Reisz  Auerbach  (1742-50),  who 
was  succeeded  by  Solomon  Selig  b.  Saul  ha-Kohen 
I (1754-58),  Johanan  b.  Isaac  of  Belgrade  (until  1760), 
Benjamin  Zeeb  Wolf  of  Cracow  (until  1777),  Moses 
i b.  Samuel  ha-Levi  Margolioth  (1778-1817),  Mena- 
1 hem  b.  Joshua  Mendel  (1818-23),  Ezekiel  b.  Joseph 
! Panel  (1823-45),  and  Abraham  Friedmann  (1845-79), 
all  of  whom  held  the  title  of  district  rabbi. 

Tlie  Sabbatarians  (Sambatianer)  are  important 
; factors  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Jews  in  Transylvania, 
i This  sect  originated  among  the  Christians,  under  the 
intluence  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  founded  in 
1588  by  Andreas  Eos.sy,  whose  followers  regarded 
the  Jews  as  the  chosen  people  and  held  their  belief 
to  be  the  only  true  faith.  They  observed  the  Jew- 
ish dietary  laws,  kept  the  Jewish  feasts,  and  were 
especially  strict  in  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  persecutions  of  the  princes  Gabriel  Bethlen 
and  George  Rakoezy  I.  alienated  the  Sabbatarians 
further  and  further  from  Christian  doctrines,  until 
they  approached  Judaism  so  closely  that  the  only 
congregation  which  survived  the  persecution,  and 
which  still  exists  in  Bozod-Ujfalu,  officially  adopted 
Judaism  with  the  permission  of  Baron  Eotvos,  min- 
! ister  of  religion.  At  present  (1905)  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  Transylvania  is  59,239. 

' Bibi.iography  : S.  Kohn,  A Szomhatosnlu  Torthietllk,  Do(j- 
I vmtikujuk,  es  Iriidalnnik,  Budapest,  1888;  H.  Hazai,  Mvii- 
I koJatnk  « Szomhatomkrol,  ib.  1903 ; Eisler,  Ar  Erdelyi  Zsi- 
i dok  MultjdhoU  Klausenburg,  1901. 

S-  L.  V. 

TRASTEVERE.  See  Rome. 

TRAUBE,  LUDWIG  : German  physician  and 
medical  author;  born  at  Ratibor,  Prussian  Silesia, 
Jan.  18,  1818;  died  at  Berlin  April  11,  1876;  elder 
brother  of  Moritz  Traube.  He  studied  at  the  gym- 
nasium of  his  native  town  and  the  universities  of 
I Breslau,  Berlin  (M.D.  1841),  and  Vienna.  After  a 
I postgraduate  course  at  Vienna  University  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a physician  in  the  city  of  Berlin  in 
1842.  In  1843  he  opened  a private  seminary  course 


on  auscultation  and  percussion,  which  he  continued 
for  a year;  in  1844  he  commenced  his  experiments 
on  animals,  especially  in  regard  to  affections  of  the 
lungs  through  cutting  of  the  nervus  vagus,  in 
which  experiments  he  followed  the  work  of  Longet. 
The  results  of  his  labors  were:  “Die  Ur.sachen  und 
die  Beschaffenheit  Derjeuigen  Veriinderungen, 
AVelche  das  Lungenparenchym  nach  Durchschnei- 
dung  der  Nervi  Vagi  Erleidet”  and  “Beitrag  zur 
Lehrevon  den  Erstickungserscheinungen  am  Respi- 
rations-Apparat,  ” published  in  1846  and  1847  respect- 
ively in  “ Beitriige zur  Experimentellen  Pathologic.” 

Traube  became  privat-docent  at  Berlin  University 
and  assistant  to  Schoenlein  at  the  Charite  Hospital 
in  1848,  and  was  appointed  chief  phy.siciau  of  a 
department  of  the  same  institution  and  assistant 
professor  in  1857.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  the  Prussian  institution  for  army  surgeons 
(Friedrich  VVilhelms-Institut  zur  Ausbildung  von 
Militiirarzten) ; in  1866  he  received  the  title  of  "Ge- 
heimer  Medizinalrath  ” ; and  in  1872  he  became 
professor  at  the  universit3’. 

Through  the  above-mentioned  es.says  Traube  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  German  specialists  in  ex- 
perimental pathology,  in  which  field  he  remained 
prominent  up  to  his  death.  His  fame  as  a clinician, 
too,  was  great,  he  being  one  of  t he  best  teachers  at 
his  university.  Tiaube  was  also  one  of  the  leading 
practitioners  of  Eurojie.  Many  of  his  cssaj's  weie 
epoch-making.  To  these  belong  his  monogra])hs 
on  digitalis,  fever,  thermometry  in  medicine,  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  kidneys  (“  Ueber  den 
Zusammenhang  von  Herz- und  Nierenkrankheiten,” 
Berlin,  1856),  and  above  all  his  works  on  exixui- 
mental  pathology.  His  essaj's  were  originally 
published  in  the  “Charite  Annalcn,”  “Verhand- 
lungen  der  Berliner  Medizinischen  Gesellschaft,” 
and  other  medical  journals.  He  collected  them 
later  and  published  them  in  “ Gesammelte  Beitriige 
zur  Pathologic  und  Therapie  ” (vol.  i.,  Bei  lin, 
1871,  contains  his  experimental  essaj's;  vol.  ii.,  ih. 
1871,  his  clinical  experiments;  vol.  iii.,  ib.  1878, 
published  after  his  death  by  his  nephew  Albert 
Friinkel,  contains  his  diary,  and  minor  scientific 
works).  In  1867 Traube  published  “Die  Symptome 
der  Krankheiten  des  Resjiirations-  und  Circulations- 
apparates  ” (not  complete). 

In  1878  a monument  was  erected  to  the  memoiy 
of  Traube  in  the  second  court  of  the  Charite. 

Bibliography;  Pagel,  JSioi;.  Lr.r.  Vienna,  1901 ; Mejierx  Koii- 

ver»ati()iis-Lc.rik()ti ; Brockhniis  Koiivfrxatiiiiix-IjCj-ikoti ; 

Leyden,  Geddclitnixsrfde  avf  Liidiriu  Travhe.  Berlin,  1H7H; 

Freund,  Geddehtnissrede  duf  Ludwiu  Traube,  Breslau, 

1876. 

s.  F.  T.  IT. 

TRAUBEL,  HORACE:  American  editor;  born 
at  Camden,  N.  J.,  Dec.  19,  1858;  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town.  In  1892  he  was 
appointed,  jointly  with  Richard  Maurice  Buckle  and 
Thomas  B.  Harned,  literary  executor  of  AValt  AVhit- 
man;  he  has  contributed  to  the  periodical  press  a 
number  of  essaj^s  on  that  poet.  In  1886  he  founded 
the  Contemporary  Club  in  Philadelphia.  Among  the 
publications  which  Traubel  has  edited  arc:  “The 
Conservator”  (Philadelphia;  from  1890  to  1905); 
“ The  Dollar  or  the  Man,”  and  “ Cartoons  of  Homer 
Davenport  ” (1900).  In  conjunction  with  his  coex- 
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ecutors  be  edited  a memorial  volume  on  Walt  Whit- 
man. Traubel  is  editor-in-chief  of  “The  Artsman,” 
a publication  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1903.  He 
is  also  secretary  of  the  International  Walt  Whitman 
Fellowship. 

A.  F.  H.  V. 

TRAVELERS  : Jews  early  became  accustomed 
to  wandering,  either  by  compulsion,  as  in  the  E.xile 
and  in  the  Diaspoka,  or  through  natural  dispersion. 
The  spreading  out  of  the  Jewisii  race  in  the  first  and 
second  centuries  indicated  a willingness  to  change 
homes  rarely  found  in  other  classes  under  the  Homan 
empire,  owing  to  the  local  nature  of  their  cults. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  there  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  Jews  worshiping  in  any  part  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Jews  were  found  as  far  north  as 
the  Black  Sea  and  as  far  west  as  Spain,  and  the  in- 
tercourse between  Palestine  and  Babylonia  was  con- 
tinued, as  is  shown  by  the  cases  of  llillel,  Akiba, 
and  Hal).  Communications  between  Palestine  and 
Home  were  frequent;  and  the  example  of  Said  of 
Tarsus  shows  the  wide  extent  of  countiy  that  an 
individual  without  any  means  could  cover  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  (see  Harnack,  “ Ausbreitung 
des  Christenthums,”  Berlin,  1904).  With  the  spread 
of  Islam,  Jewish  traders  became  the  chief  interme- 
diaries between  Moslem  and  Christian  lands;  and 
two  routes  between  Spain  and  China  are  recorded  as 
traversed  by  Jewish  traders  known  as  “Hadanites,” 
who  are  described  in  the  “Book  of  Ways,”  written 
about  817  by  Ibu  Khordadhbeh  (see  Commerce). 
Other  Jewish  trade-routes  ran  from  Byzantium  to 
Prague,  and  possibly  extended  farther  north.  A Jew 
named  Isaac  accompanied  an  embassy  of  Charle- 
magne’s from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Bagdad  in  803.  It 
is  said  that  Jacob  ibn  Tarik  was  sent  in  the  ninth 
century  from  Bagdad  as  far  as  Ceylon  to  obtain  as- 
tronomical books  from  the  Indians ; and  according 
to  Ahraham  ibn  Ezra  a Jewish  traveler  brought  from 
India  the  so-called  Arabic  numerals  (see  “Fables  of 
Bidpai,”  ed.  Jacobs,  ]),  xxiv.).  His  name  is  given 
also  as  “Joseph  of  Spain”  ( Weissenbron,  “Zur 
Gesch.  der  Jetzigen  Ziffern,”  1892,  pp.  74-78). 

The  travels  of  Eldad  ha-Dani  are  stated  to  have 
extended  from  Babylonia  to  Spain,  but  their  au- 
thenticity is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  travels  of 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra  between  1140  and  1168  extended 
as  far  as  Palestine  on  the  one  side,  and  to  England 
on  the  other.  The  same  century  was  distinguished 
by  two  important  travelers.  Ben.ta.min  of  Tudela 
started  from  Saragossa  in  1160  and  went  at  least  as 
far  as  Bagdad,  returning  to  Spain  about  1171.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  his  accounts  of  countries  east 
of  Bagdad  are  derived  from  personal  knowledge  or 
from  hearsay.  About  the  same  time  Pethahiah  of 
Hegensburg  traveled  from  Prague  to  Poland  and 
South  Hussia,  to  Bagdad,  to  Jerusalem,  and  back  to 
Greece  and  Bohemia.  In  1210  a band  of  over  300 
rabbis  from  France  and  England  made  a pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  following  the  example  of  Judah 
ha-Levi  in  1140  and  starting  the  practise  of  pilgrim- 
ages, a list  of  which  will  be  found  under  Pilgrim- 
age. Estori  Farhi  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  their  followers;  after  the  expulsion  of  Jews  from 
France  in  1306  he  wandered  in  Spain,  Egypt,  and 


Palestine,  over  which  he  traveled  very  thoroughly 
for  seven  years  for  geographical  purposes. 

Jews  were  intimately  connected  with  the  impor- 
tant extension  of  geographical  knowledge  in  the 
fifteenth  century — theoretically  through  liie  school 
of  Majorca  map-makers  to  which  belonged  Cresques 
LO  JuHEU  and  Mecia,  and  practically 

Part  in  through  a number  of  travelers  like  Af- 
Geograph-  fonso  de  Bayba,  Abraham  of  Bega,  and 
ical  Joseph  of  Lamejo,  who  accompanied 
Discovery.  Pedro  de  Covilham  on  the  discovery 
of  the  land-route  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  Gaspar  da  Gama,  who  had  gone  from  Poland  lo 
Goa,  where  he  met  Vasco  da  Gama  (Jacobs,  “Story 
of  Geographical  Discovery,”  p.  89,  New  York,  1904). 
Jews  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  to 
America  (see  America,  Discovery  of). 

Pilgrimages  like  those  of  Meshullam  b.  Menahem 
of  Volterraaud  Obadiah  Bertinoroto  the  Holy  Land 
and  back  became  too  frequent  to  deserve  special 
mention;  David  Heubeni’s  travels  were  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  A certain  Jew  named  Jehonadab  of 
Morocco,  mentioned  by  Andre  Thevet  as  liaving  ac- 
quired twenty -eight  languages  from  personal  inter- 
course with  those  who  spoke  them,  was  probably 
well  acquainted  witli  North  Africa.  Antonio  de 
Montesinos  appears  to  have  traveled  widely  in  South 
America;  he  claimed  to  have  discovered  there  the 
Lost  Ten  Tribes  about  1643.  Moses  Pereira  de  Pavia 
traveled  from  Holland  to  Cochin  and  described  the 
.lews  there  (1687),  while  Teixeira’s  descriptions  of 
his  travels  in  the  Philippines,  China,  and  parts  of 
America  are  of  considerable  interest.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  few  names  of  travelers  occur,  apart 
from  those  of  pilgrims  to  Palestine  and  wanderers 
through  Europe,  though  Samuel  Homanelli  of  Man- 
tua, who  lived  iu  Berlin  in  1791,  described  his  travels 
from  Gibraltar  to  Algiers  and  Morocco,  giving  many 
interesting  details.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Jews 
took  a large  share  in  travel  in  unknown  parts.  -Men- 
tion may  be  made  of  Joseph  Wolf  and  his  travels  to 
Bokhara;  of  Nathaniel  Isaacs,  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  explore  Zululand  and  Natal ; and  of  C.  S. 
Pollack,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  New  Zealand, 
of  which  he  wrote  an  account  (“Hesidence  in  New 
Zealand,”  3 vols.,  London,  1831-37).  W.  G.  f’al- 
grave  gave  an  interesting  account  of  Ids  journeys  in 
central  Arabia;  Arminius  Vambery  of  his  in  cen- 
tral Asia;  Captain  Binger  discovered  the  bend  of 
the  Niger;  and  Captain  Foa  wandered  from  South  to 
North  Africa.  Emin  Pasha  and  Louis  A.  Lucas  are 
also  to  be  mentioned  as  having  added  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  darkest  Africa.  On  Polar  expeditions 
Bessels,  Israel,  and  Angelo  Heilprin  have  done 
service. 

Among  modern  travelers  who  have  devoted  their 
attention  particularly  to  the  condition  of  Jews  in 
various  lands  have  been;  Benjamin  II.,  who 
wandered  over  all  the  continents  except  Australia; 
Jacob  Saphir,  who  was  especially  interested  in  the 
Jews  of  Yemen;  J.  Halevy,  who  visited  the  Falashas; 
and  J.  Hinmann,  who  traveled  among  the  Jews  of 
India.  Chorny’s  travels  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Deinard’s  among  those  of  the  Crimea 
should  be  mentioned.  To  these  should  be  added  E. 
N.  Adler,  wdio  has  visited  most  of  the  outlying 
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I colonies  of  Jews  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  America 
(“Jews  of  Many  Lands,”  Pliiladelpliia,  1905). 

‘ BiiiLiOGRAPHY : Zmz,LiteraturderJuden,inG.S.i.Hli-216. 

8.  ' J. 

TRAVNIK  : T<rwn  of  Bosnia.  The  first  Jews 
settled  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  reign  of  the  sultan  ‘Abd  al-Majid, 
most  of  them  being  Sephardim  from  Sarajevo.  Tlie 
first  to  come  were  the  army  purveyor  Abraham  Es- 
kenasi,  the  Ottoman  army  surgeon  Isaac  Salom  (de- 
scendants of  both  of  whom  are  now  living  at  Sara- 
jevo), and  the  rabbi  Isaac  Attias.  About  tliis  time 
Moses  Amar,  a Jew  from  Belgrade,  whose  descend- 
ants still  live  in  that  city,  was  employed  by  the 
Ottoman  government  as  collector  of  ta.xes  at  Trav- 
nik.  His  successors  down  to  tlie  time  of  the  occu- 
pation (1878)  were  the  following  Jews:  Judah  Mon- 
tilijo,  R.  Salom.  T.  Levi,  D.  Salom,  and  M.  1.  Salom. 
The  Ottoman  government  treated  them  liberally, 
allowing  them  to  close  the  tax-office  on  Jewi.sh 
feast-days  and  on  Saturdays — a fact  which  indi- 
cates the  influence  and  respect  which  the  Jews 
enjoyed. 

The  Jews  of  Travnik  have  always  been  conserva- 
tive. About  1840,  when  their  number  had  increased, 
they  built  a wooden  chapel,  which  was  replaced  by 
a massive  temple  in  1863,  the  leading  Jews  of  the 
I community  heljung  in  its  construction  by  personally 
; carrying  stone  and  brick.  A schoolhouse  was  erected 
in  1877,  but  botli  these  edifices  were  burned  in  the 
1 conflagration  of  Sept.  3,  1903.  The  acting  rabbi, 
Isaac  Attias,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  was 
succeeded  by  Abraham  Abinon,  who  officiated  for 
twenty-six  years,  when  he  was  called  to  Sah.xjevo 
I as  chief  rabbi  of  the  Sephardim  in  Bosnia-IIerzego- 
viua.  The  Jews  of  Travnik  have  never  been  sub- 
jected to  any  persecutions  or  restrictions  on  account 
of  their  religion,  and  have  always  lived  peaceably 
with  the  followers  of  other  creeds.  In  1903,  out  of 
a total  population  of  6,626,  there  were  426  Jews  in 
the  town,  comprising  in  a single  community  sixty- 
five  Sephardic  and  twenty-four  Ashkenazic  families, 
the  latter  having  come  after  1878. 

.T.  S.  We. 

TREASON. — Biblical  Data  : In  the  strictest 
sense  there  is  no  record  in  the  Bible  of  an  attempt 
to  betray  one’s  country,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  regicide,  which  is  high 
treason;  but  there  are  numerous  instances  of  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  overthrow  the  government  by 
killing  its  head.  Abimelech,  the  son  of  Jerubbaal, 
slew  his  half-brothers,  the  seventy  sons  of  Gideon, 
and  proclaimed  himself  ruler  of  Israel  (Judges  ix. 
1-5).  Athaliah  annihilated  all  those  of  royal 
blood  and  made  herself  Queen  of  Judah  (II  Kings 
xi.  1). 

Saul  evidently  considered  David’s  action  as 
treasonable  and  deserving  of  death  (I  Sam.  xx.  31), 
and  he  executed  Abimelech  and  his  family  of  priests 
for  aiding  David  (I  Sam.  xxii.  11-18),  though  Sam- 
uel, by  God’s  command,  had  already  anointed  David 
as  Saul’s  successor.  Nevertheless,  David  killed  the 
Amalekite  who  assisted  Saul  in  committing  suicide, 
“for  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  destroy  the  Lord’s 
anointed  ” (11  Sam.  i.  14).  Baanah  and  Kechab,  two 


captains,  killed  Ish-bosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  in  the 
expectation  of  being  rewarded  by  David;  but  the 
latter  charged  them  with  treason  and  executed  them 
(II  Sam.  iv.  2-12).  Joab  killed  Absalom  for  having 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  government  and  to 
depo.se  his  father,  David,  in  the  kingshij)  (II  Sam. 
xviii.  14).  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera,  was  guiltj'  of 
treason  in  insulting  and  cursing  David  (II  Sam.  xvi. 
5-8).  When  Shimei  begged  David’s  forgiveness,  the 
latter  pardoned  him  (I  I Sam.  xix.  21),  but  King 
Solomon  found  a pretext  to  avenge  his  father  (I 
Kings  ii.  46).  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  David,  and  was  killed 
by  those  he  had  misled  (H  Sam.  xx.  22).  Adonijah 
was  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  was  finally  executed 
(I  Kings  i.  5,  ii.  25). 

Zimri,  a captain  in  the  army  of  Elah,  the  son  of 
Baasha,  killed  his  king,  and  after  a reign  of  seven 
days,  fearing  capture,  committed  suicide  (I  Kings 
xvi.  9-18).  His  action  became  proverbial,  and  was 
recalled  in  Jezebel’s  remark,  “Zimri,  . . , who  slew 
his  master”  (II  Kings  ix.  31).  Pekahiah,  the  .son  of 
Menahem,  King  of  Israel,  was  killed  l)y  his  captain 
Pekah,  the  son  of  Remaliah,  who  succeeded  him.  In 
return,  Hoshea,  the  son  of  Elah,  cons])ired  against 
Pekah,  killing  and  replacing  him  (II  Kings  xv.  25, 
30).  Ishmael  killed  Ahikam’s  son  Gedaliah,  whom 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  appointed  governor  (II 
Kings  XXV.  25). 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : The  Rabbis  find 

the  penalty  of  death  for  disobedience  to  the  king  in 
Josh.  i.  18  (see  Sanh.  49a).  A Jewish  king  may  in- 
flict death  upon  those  .guilty  of  revolt.  Even  if  the 
king  orders  one  of  his  suitjects  to  go  to  a certain 
place,  or  forbids  him  to  leave  his  own  house,  he 
must  obey  or  become  liable  to  capital  ])unishment. 
The  king  also  has  the  right  to  kill  one  who  insults 
or  disgraces  him,  as  in  the  case  of  Shimei  ben  Gera. 
Death  for  ti'cason  is  by  the  sword  only.  The  king 
may  also  punish  the  ollender  otherwise,  but  he  may 
not  confi.scate  his  property,  as  this  would  be  rol)- 
bery  (Maimonides,  “ Yad,”  jMelakim,  iii.  8).  David 
beu  Solomon  ibu  Abi  Zimra  defines  a king  ns  one 
chosen  by  a projihet  or  elected  by  the  people,  but 
not  a self-ai)pointed  ruler  who  has  acejuired  his 
kingdom  by  usurpation.  No  one  can  be  guilty  as  a 
“mored  be-malkut  ” in  the  case  of  such  a king 
(commentary  on  the  “ Yad,”«d  loc.,  ed.  Wilna,  1900). 
R.  Joseph  partly  justifies  David’s  action  against 
Uriah  by  the  latter’s  reference  to  “ my  lord  Joab,  and 
the  servants  of  my  lord”  (II  Sam.  xi.  11),  which 
placed  Joab  on  equal  terms  with  the  king,  an  offense 
which  amounted  to  treason  (Shab.  56a).  Others  are 
of  the  opinion  that  Uriah  deserved  death  because  he 
disobeyed  David’s  command  to  go  home  (Tos.  ad 
loc.,  s.v.  IDNI).  David  adjudged  Nabal  guilty  of 
disrespect  to  the  king;  but  Abigail  pleaded  that 
Saul  was  still  living  and  that  David  was  not  yet 
recognized  generally  as  king:  David  admitted  the 
force  of  her  argument  (I  Sam.  xxv.  33;  Meg. 
14b).  Amasa  was  guilty  of  disobedience  when  he 
“tarried  longer  than  the  set  time  which  he  [Da- 
vid] had  appointed  him,”  and  thereby  earned  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  Joab  (II  Sam.  xx.  5,  10; 
Sanh.  49a). 

j.  J.  D.  E. 
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TREASURE-TROVE.  See  Findeu  of  Prop- 
erty. 

TREBINO  (TREMINO)  DE  SOBRE- 
MONTE,  TOMAS:  Martyr;  burned  at  the  stake 
at  Mexico,  or  Lima,  April  11,  1649.  He  liad  previ- 
ously been  reconciled  by  the  Iiuiuisition ; but  in 
1642,  during  the  trial  of  Gabriel  de  Granada,  infor- 
mation was  brought  against  him  and  his  wife,  Maria 
Gomez.  He  appears  to  have  been  thrown  into  the 
dungeon  of  the  Inquisition  at  that  time,  and  kept  in 
imprisonment  till  his  death,  possibly  in  order  that 
the  Inquisitor  might  obtain  possession  of  his  fortune ; 
for  when  burning  he  taunted  the  olHcials  with  using 
up  wood  which  had  cost  them  nothing,  because  it 
had  been  bought  with  his  money.  Out  of  a group  of 
109  prisoners,  Trebino  de  Sobremonte  was  the  only 
one  to  be  burned  alive.  He  died  without  uttering 
a groan,  mocking  “the  pope  and  his  hirelings,”  as 
he  called  them,  and  taunting  his  tormentors  with  his 
last  breath.  De  Barrios,  the  Spanish-Jewish  histo- 
rian, who  visited  Cayenne  in  1660,  dedicated  two 
sonnets  to  him. 

Bibi.iogr.vphy  : Obr^gon,  Mexicn  Viejo,  vol.  ii.;  C.  Adler,  in 

Pui)l.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Sue.  vii.,  pp.  vi.  5,  .59,  UU,  85;  G.  A. 

Kohut,  ib.  iv.  l!J4, 181-182;  xi.  184. 

A.  J. 

TREBITSCH,  ABRAHAM  BEN  REUBEN 
HAYYAT:  Austrian  scholar;  born  at  Trebitsch, 
Moravia,  about  1760;  died  at  Nikolsburgin  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  attended  the 
yeshibah  of  Lob  Fischels  at  Prague  in  1775  (“Korot 
ha-Tttim,”  p.  24a),  and  then  settled  in  Nikolsburg, 
where  he  became  secretary  to  the  “ Landesrabbiner.” 
He  was  the  author  of  “ Korot  ha-‘Ittim,”  a history  of 
the  European  monarchs,  including  the  emperors  of 
Austria,  from  1741  to  1801  (part  i.,  Brunn,  1801; 
with  additions,  under  the  title  “Korot  Nosafot,”  up 
to  the  year  1830,  by  Jacob  Bodek,  Lemberg,  1841). 
It  deals  especially  with  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Austrian  states.  Trebitsch 's  work 
is  a continuation  of  Menahem  Mann  ben  Solomon 
ha-Ijevi’s  “ She’erit  Yisrael,”  which  traces  the  history 
down  to  the  year  1740  (see  Jew.  Ency'c.  i.  490,  s.v. 
Amelander). 

Trebitsch,  with  Hirsch  Menakker,  was  the  author 
of  “Buah  Hayyim,”,a  story  of  the  exorcising  of  an 
evil  spirit  that  possessed  a young  man  (published  in 
Hebrew  and  Yiddish,  Nikolsburg,  1785;  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  1794). 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  0?ar  ha^Sefarim.  p.  527,  No.  327; 

Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  iil.  442 ; Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Buubs  Brit. 

Mus.  p.  178. 

D.  S.  Man. 

TREBITSCH,  NEHEMIAH  (MENAHEM 
NAHUM)  : Austrian  rabbi ; born  at  Prague  Aug. 
14,  1779;  died  there  July  4,  1842.  He  was  a son 
of  Selig  Trebitsch,  hazzan  at  the  Altnenschule,  and 
he  received  a thorough  Talmudical  training  at  the 
yeshibah  of  Jacob  Giinsberg.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  “ Landesrabbiner  ” Mordecai  Benet 
(Marcus  Benedict),  Trebitsch  became  rabbi  of  Pross- 
nitz  in  1826. 

On  May  13,  1832,  the  government  confirmed  the 
election  of  Trebitsch  as“  Landesrabbiner”  of  Moravia, 
in  succession  to  Mordecai  Benet,  and  granted  him  a 
salary  of  600  florins;  he  was  the  last  Moravian 


“ Landesrabbiner  ” of  the  old  school.  In  Sept. , 1833, 
the  provincial  government  issued  a decree  conferring 
upon  the  chief  rabbi  the  power  of  proposing  candi- 
date's for  the  various  rabbinates  of  the  province,  and 
of  making  an  appointment  when  the  congregation 
failed  to  inform  him  of  a vacancy  or  rejected  tlie 
candidate  proposed  by  the  “ I;andesrabbiner.”  This 
decree,  for  rvliich  Trebitsch  was  declared  by  his  op- 
ponents to  be  responsible,  brought  him  into  con- 
flict with  the  congregations  of  Gewitsch,  Weiss- 
kirchen,  Prossnitz,  and  Loschitz;  and  live  years  later 
(May  23,  1838)  another  decree  canceled  the  chief 
rabbi’s  privilege  of  proposing  candidates.  Abraham 
Neuda,  rabbi  of  Loschitz,  whom  Trebitsch  refused 
to  contirm  on  account  of  liberal  tendencies,  was  re- 
instated after  having  passed  a successful  examina- 
tion before  a committee  of  Avhich  Trebitsch  was  a 
member.  This  defeat,  and  the  censure  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  his  opposition  to  the  use  of  the  German 
language  among  the  Jews  greatly  alfected  Tre- 
bitsch, who  died  while  on  a journey  to  Carlsbad. 

Trebitsch  wrote;  “Shelom  Yerushalayim,”  glosses 
on  Seder  DIo'ed  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  with  the 
text  and  David  Friinkel ’s  commentary  (Vienna, 
1821);  “Kobez  ‘al  Yad,”  notes  on  Maimonides’ 
“'Vad  ha-Hazakah,”  part  i.,  with  text  {ib.  1835). 

Bibliography  : Kol  Neiti,  a funeral  sermon  (Hebr.  and  Ger- 
man), Prague,  1842;  L.  Low,  Das  Milhrisehe  Lamksrah- 

binat,  in  Gesammelle  Schriften,  ii.  195-212. 

s.  S.  Man. 

TREE  OF  LIFE. — Biblical  Data  : According 
to  Gen.  ii.  9,  there  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  a “tree  of  life,”  apparently  by  the  side  of 
the  “ tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  ” Although 
Gen.  iii.  3 seems  to  presuppose  but  one  tree  there, 
Gen.  iii.  22  asserts  that,  after  the  primitive  pair 
had  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  Eden  lest  they  should  put  forth  tlieir 
liands  and  take  of  the  tree  of  life  and  live  forever. 
Tile  view  of  the  writer  was  that  Eden  contained  a 
tree  the  magical  power  of  the  fruit  of  ivhich  con- 
ferred immortality  upon  him  who  partook  of  it, 
though  Ynwii  prohibited  mortals  from  partaking 
of  this  fruit. 

A tradition  of  this  tree  lingered  long  in  Israel.  In 
Prov.  iii.  16-18  the  poet  says  of  wisdom,  “Length 
of  days  is  in  her  right  hand;  . . . She  is  a tree  of 
life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,”  a passage 
which  clearly  alludes  to  the  primitive  conception  of 
a life-prolonging  tree.  Again,  Prov.  xi.  30  reads, 
“The  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a tree  of  life”;  and 
Prov.  xiii.  12,  “ Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick : 
but  when  the  desire  cometh,  it  is  a tree  of  life.”  In 
Prov.  XV.  4 it  is  said,  “A  wholesome  tongue  is  a tree 
of  life.”  In  the  last  three  references  the  thought 
may  not  be  so  literal  as  in  the  first,  but  the  use  of 
the  tree  of  life  in  this  gnomic  poetry 
Referred  to  is  evidence  that  the  tradition  lived, 
in  In  Ezek.  xlvii.  12  also  there  seems  to 
Proverbs,  be  an  allusion  to  the  tree  of  life.  In 
describing  the  river Avhich  would  flow 
out  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea  the  prophet 
says,  “And  by  the  river  upon  the  bank  thereof,  on 
this  side  and  on  that  side,  shall  grow  all  trees  for 
meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade,  neither  shall  the 
fruit  thereof  be  consumed;  it  shall  bring  forth  new 
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fruit  according  to  liis  months.”  In  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment, where  this  passage  is  quoted  (Rev.  xxii.  2), 
the  tree  is  described  as  tlie  tree  of  life. 

In  the  extracanonical  literature  there  are  two  or 
three  additional  references.  The  Ethiopic  Rook  of 
Enoch  (xxiv.  4)  describes  the  tree  of  life  as  having 
“a  fragrance  beyond  all  fragrance;  its  leaves  and 
bloom  and  wood  wither  not  forever;  its  fruit  is 
beautiful  and  resembles  the  dates  of  a palm.”  The 
Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch  (viii.  3)  says,  “In  the  midst 
there  is  the  tree  of  life  . . . and  this  tree  can  not  be 
described  for  its  excellence  and  sweet  odor.”  IV 
Esd.  viii.  52,  in  describing  the  future,  says,  “Unto 
you  is  paradise  opened,  the  tree  of  life  is  planted,” 
etc. 

Critical  View:  Budde  (“ Urgeschichte,”  pp. 

40  ft  .wi/. ) showed  that  in  the  original  nai’rative  of 
Gen.  ii.-iil.  there  was  but  one  tree.  This,  he  thought, 
was  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  he  accordingly  elim- 
inated the  tree  of  life.  Barton,  however,  has  shown 
("Semitic  Origins,”  pp.  93  ft  .sffy.)  that  in  primitive 
Semitic  life  the  especially  .sacred  tree  was  the  date- 
palm,  and  that,  because  of  its  bisexual  nature  and 
because  of  a belief  that  man  came  to  self-realization 
through  sexual  relations,  it  was  regarded  as  both  the 
tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life.  The  ditTer- 
entiation  which  divided  these  functions  between 
two  trees  came  in  at  a later  time,  when  knowledge 
of  the  origin  had  become  in  ])ai  t obscured.  That 
this  is  the  source  of  the  idea  of  the  tree  of  life  among 
the  Hebrews  is  rendered  probable  by  the  following 
considerations:  (1)  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  which 
was  evidently  intended  to  imitate  a garden  (comp. 
Bevan,  in  “Jour,  of  Thcol.  Studies,”  iv.  502  et  mj.), 
was  carved  with  cherubim,  palm-trees,  and  flowers 
(I  Kings  vi.  29-32);  (2)  a recollection  of  the  real 
origin  of  the  tree  of  life  crops  out  in  Ethiopic  Enoch, 
xxiv.  4;  (3)  the  tradition  came  to  the  Hebrews  by 
way  of  Babylonia  (comp.  Pak.xdise,  Critical 
View),  and  in  Babylonia  not  only  was  the  palm  the 
sacred  tree  of  a sacred  garden  (comp.  Barton,  l.c.  p. 
107),  but  in  the  literature  its  name  is  sometimes 
written  ivith  the  determinative  for  deity  {idem, 
“Documents  from  the  Archives  of  Telloh,”  1905, 
plate  25).  For  a similar  Babylonian  conception  of  a 
food  of  life  see  Paradise,  Critical  Vifav.  In 
Hebrew  literature  this  idea  first  appears  in  its  literal 
form  in  Genesis,  is  used  as  a literary  metaiihor  in 
Proverbs,  and  in  Ezekiel  and  the  apocalyjjses  be- 
comes a part  of  the  picture  of  the  heavenly  paradise. 

Bibliography : Budde,  Urqcschic)ite,  pp.  46-.'^8,  Giessen,  1883 ; 

Toy,  Proverhx,  in  International  Critical  Cum.  1899,  pp.  69, 

79:  Barton,  Sketch  of  Semitic  Oriains,  pp.  90-98,  New  York, 

1902. 

E.  G.  11.  G.  A.  B. 

TREE-WORSHIP  : Trees  have  been  objects  of 
worship  in  all  parts  of  the  world  (comp.  Mannhardt, 
“Wald-  und  Feldkulte,”  Berlin,  1875).  They  were 
worshiped  among  the  Semites  (comp.  Wellhausen, 
“Reste  Arab.  Heidentums,”  2d  cd.,  1897,  pp.  101  et 
8eq.\  W.  R.  Smith,  “ Rel.  of  Sem.”  2d  ed.,  1894,  pp. 
185  «c(7. ; Barton,  “ Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins,”  pp. 

87  etseg.),  and  the  Hebrews  were  no  exception  to  this. 
The  tree  that  was  generally  regarded  as  sacred  in 
Palestine  was  the  oak,  or  the  terebinth,  which  in  hot 
countries,  especially  the  more  southerly  of  those 


about  the  ISlediterranean,  takes  the  place  of  the  oak. 
It  is  called  “allon,”  which  jiossibly  meant  “di- 
vine tree”  (from  though  another  etymologj’  is 
perhaps  more  jirobable.  This  was  not  the  only 
sacred  tree;  for  traces  of  the  worship  of  the  palm- 
tree  survive  (comp.  Tree  oe  Life),  and  Abraham 
planted  an“eshel”  (tamarisk)  by  the  sacred  wells 
at  Becr-sheba  and  called  on  the  name  of  God  there 
(Gen.  xxi.  33).  Tamarisks  existed  also  at  Ramah  in 
the  time  of  Saul  and  at  Jabesh  in  Gilead  (I  Sam. 
xxii.  6,  xxxi.  13,  Ilebr.).  It  was  the  terebinth,  how- 
ever, which  was  generally  worshiped,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  which  was  denounced  by  the  Projihets. 

The  worship  of  this  tree  is  connected  with  the 
earliest  traditions.  At  Shechem,  Yiiwii  is  said  to 
have  appeared  to  Abraham  at  the  terebinth  (R.  V. 
margin)  of  IMoreh,  when  he  first  entered  the  land 
(Gen.  xii.  G et  wq.).  Under  this  tree  Jacob  buried 
the  foreign  gods  of  his  followers  (Gen.  xxxv.  4); 

and  Joshua  set  up  a “mazzebah”  under 
The  Sacred  the  terebinth  which  was  in  the  sanc- 
Terebinth.  tuary  of  Yii  wii  (Josh,  xxi  v.  29).  Per- 
haps it  was  this  tree  to  which  allusion 
is  made  in  Judges  ix.  37.  Near  Beth-el  there  was 
another  of  these  sacred  terebinths  (Eng.  versions, 
“oak”;  Gen.  xxxv.  8).  At  Hebron,  Abraham  built 
an  altar  under  one;  there  lie  dwelt,  and  there  Ynwii 


Sacred  Terebinth  on  Jabal  Ausha',  Palestine. 

(From  a photograph.) 


appeared  to  him  ( Gen.  xii.  18,  xiv.  18,  xviii.  1 et 
seq.).  A descendant  of  this  tree  (see  illustration 
s.v.  Abraham’s  Oak)  is  still  pointed  out  at 
Hebron,  and  is  venerated  by  the  Russo-Greek 
pilgrims  who  visit  Palestine  every  year:  it  has  jirob- 
ably  maintained  its  sacred  character  through  all  the 
intervening  centuries.  At  Ophia  a sacred  terebinth 
(A.  V.  “oak”)  existed  in  the  time  of  Gideon  (Judges 
vi.  11,  19).  The  wide-spread  existence  of  this  tree 
is  evidenced  by  the  names  derived  from  it — as  Elim 
(Ex.  XV.  27),  Elon  (Judges  xii.  11),  and  Elath  (II 
Kings  xiv.  22).  The  extent  of  its  worship  is  indi- 
cated also  by  the  denunciations  of  the  Prophets. 
A favorite  phrase  of  theirs  in  describing  idolatrous 
practises  was  “upon  every  high  hill  and  under 
every  green  tree”  (Deut.  xii.  2:  Jer.  ii.  20).  Some- 
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times  the  name  of  the  terebinth  is  combined  -with 
this  phrase  (comp.  Isa.  Ivii.  5 and  Ezek.  vi.  13,  R. 
V.  margin),  sliowing  that  it  was  to  this  tree  the 
Propliets  referred. 

The  sacred  cliaracter  of  many  of  these  trees  has 
survived  to  tlie  present  time.  There  is,  for  example, 
one  on  Jabal  Aiisha',  and  others  are  at  ‘Ain  Yajuz  and 
Suf  (comp.  Barton  in  “Biblical  World,”  1904,  xxiv. 
170,  174;  idem,  “A  Year’s  Wandering  in  Bible 
Lands,”  1904,  p.  162).  The  one  at  Suf  is  thickly  hung 
with  rags.  In  southern  Gilead  to-day  the  limbs  of 
the  ordinary  terebinth  are  cut  tor  flre-wood,  so  that 
the  tops  of  the  trees  are  kept  small  and  are  much 
misshapen.  The  sacred  ones,  on  the  contrary,  are 
left  intact  and  cast  a fine  shade.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  case  in  ancient  times  also.  If  so,  it  w'ould  ex- 
plain the  phrase  “ green  tree  ” as  applied  to  those 
which  were  sacred. 

Other  trees  besides  those  mentioned  may  have  had 
a sacred  character,  as  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
David  once  received  an  oracle  through  the  mulberry- 
or  balsam-tree  (“  baka  " ; comp.  II  Sam.  v.  24);  but 
nearly  all  trace  of  such  a character  has  disappeared. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Prophets  were  unable 
completely  to  suppress  tree-worship,  which  has  sur- 
vived in  Palestine  through  all  religious  changes  to 
the  present  day. 

Bibliography  : In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  see  Bau- 
dissin,  Studien,  vol.  ii.;  Jacobs,  Studies  in  Biblical  Archce- 
nlodii,  pp.  68-74. 

E.  c.  G.  A.  B. 

TREES,  LAWS  CONCERNING:  Cutting 
down  fruit-bearing  and  useful  trees  is  forbidden  by 
the  Mosaic  law.  In  time  of  war  the  fruit-trees  about 
a besieged  city  may  not  be  injured  or  used  to  build 
defenses;  for  war  is  waged  against  foes,  and  not 
against  the  life-preserving  works  of  nature  (Dent. 
XX.  19-20).  The  Rabbis  regard  this  as  an  admoni- 
tion against  any  kind  of  waste  or  wilful  destruction. 
The  prohibition  is  technically  known  as  “bal  tash- 
hit”(thou  shalt  not  destroy;  Shab.  129a).  Some 
authorities,  however,  permit  the  cutting  down  of 
fruit-trees  when  the  site  is  needed  for  a dwelling 
(“Ture  Zahab,”  to  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ah, 
117,  6). 

A tree  which  extends  into  the  public  road  may  be 
cut  to  allow  a camel  and  its  rider  to  pass  beneath  (B. 
B.  ii.  14).  Trees  were  often  used  to  mark  the  bound- 
ary between  fields  belonging  to  different  owners. 
The  fruit  of  a tree  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  in  which  the  tree  is  planted,  though  the 
branches  extend  over  other  property.  If  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  is  in  two  properties,  the  two  owners  be- 
come partners  in  the  tree  and  divide  the  fruit  (B.  M. 
107a;  “ Yad,”  Shekenim,  vi.  9).  One  who  purchases 
three  trees  in  one  field  may  claim  the  right  to  as 
much  ground  around  the  treesas  is  necessary  for  the 
gatherer  and  his  basket  (B.  B.  82b);  one  who  pur- 
chases less  than  three  trees  has  no  claim  to  ground. 
An  adjacent  owner  can  not  object  because  the  roots 
of  a tree  are  in  his  ground.  He  may,  however,  cut 
the  roots  when  the}’^  are  in  the  way  of  his  plow  or  if 
they  enter  his  well.  When  there  is  no  fence  between 
two  separately  owned  fields,  one  must  not  plant  trees 
nearer  than  4 ells  from  his  neighbor’s  boundary-line 
(B.  B.  26a).  Enough  space  must  be  left  on  either 


side  of  a river  to  allow  a rower  room  to  run  his 
boat  ashore  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
155). 

W.  B.  J.  D.  E. 

TREMELLIUS,  JOHN  IMMANUEL  : Ital- 
ian Hebraist;  born  at  Ferrara  1510;  died  at  Sedan 
Oct.  9,  1580.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Padua.  He  was  converted  about  1540  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith  through  Cardinal  Pole,  but  embraced  Prot- 
estantism in  the  following  year,  and  went  to  Stras- 
burg  to  teach  Hebrew.  Owing  to  the  wars  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
asylum  in  England,  where  he  resided  at  Lambeth 
Palace  with  Archbishop  Cranmer  in  1547.  In  1549 
he  succeeded  Paul  Fagius  as  regius  professor  of  He- 
brew at  Cambridge.  On  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
he  revisited  Germany,  and,  after  some  vicissitudes, 
became  professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Heidelberg 
(1561).  He  ultimately  found  refuge  at  the  College 
of  Sedan,  where  he  died.  His  chief  literary  work 
was  a Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  He- 
brew and  Syriac.  The  five  parts  relating  to  the 
Old  Testament  were  published  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  between  1575  and  1579,  in  London  in  1580,  and 
in  numerous  later  editions.  Tremellius  also  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  Calvin’s  “Catechism”  (Paris, 
1551),  and  wrote  a “ Chaldaic  ” and  Syriac  grammar 
(Paris,  1569). 

Bibliography  : Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

T.  J. 

TRENEL,  ISAAC  : French  rabbi;  born  at  Metz 
Dec.  28,  1822;  died  at  Paris  in  1890.  He  studied  at 
Marmoutier  under  his  uncle  Jacob  Hagucnauer,  a 
famous  Talmudist,  and  later  at  Merzig,  Prussia, 
under  the  Talmudist  Moi'se  Levy,  known  also  as  R. 
Moche  Merzig.  After  completing  his  studies  at  the 
rabbinical  school  of  Metz,  Trenel  was  appointed 
rabbi  at  BesanQon;  he  resigned  that  office  soon  after, 
however,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  for  a 
time  secretary  of  the  Comite  de  Bienfaisancc  Israe- 
lite. After  some  years  he  was  appointed  assistant  to 
the  chief  rabbi  of  Paris,  and  in  1856  director  of  the 
Ecole  Centrale  Rabbinique,  which  was  transferred 
to  Paris  in  1859;  he  retained  the  latter  office  until 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  a Hebrew-French 
dictionary,  compiled  in  collaboration  with  N.  Sander 
(Paris,  1859),  and  of  a study  on  the  life  of  Hillel  the 
Elder,  published  in  the  report  of  the  Seminaire 
Israelite  (ib.  1867). 

s.  I.  L. 

TRENT  (German,  Trient):  Oldest  city  of  the 
Tyrol;  a sovereign  bishopric  from  1027  to  1803. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  a 
small  number  of  Jews,  probably  from  Italy,  settled 
in  the  episcopal  city.  During  the  first  decades  their 
liistory  differed  in  no  wise  from  that  of  tlie  Jews 
living  in  the  rest  of  the  Tyrol  ; but  b}'  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  there  existed  for  the 
Jews  of  Trent  special  ordinances  similar  to  those  in 
force  in  Bozen,  as  is  proved  by  an  order  pro- 
mulgated by  Bishop  Ulrich  III.  of  Brixen  in  1403. 
The  Jews  as  prominent  business  men  showed  them- 
selves of  service  to  the  bishops,  and  accordingly 
stood  high  in  favor  with  them.  Thus  Bishop  Alex- 
ander of  Masovia  (1423-44)  on  one  occasion  gave  a 
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decision  in  favor  of  tlie  Jew  Isaac  against  Peter 
von  iiido  (Sept.  3,  1440).  Tlie  Jewish  pliysician 
Tobias,  who  later  (1475)  died  a martyr  for  Ids 
faith,  was  likewise  very  popular  among  the  Chris- 
tians. 

Tiie  Jews  owned  houses,  estates,  and  a separate 
Jewish  school,  and  in  general  lived  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  their  Christian  fellow  citizens,  until  the 
fanaticism  of  a priest  caused  untold  disaster  to 
descend  upon  the  small  but  prosperous  community. 
B{‘rnardinus  of  Feltre,  the  indirect  and  ]n’obably  the 
direct  instigator  of  the  murder  of  Simon  of  Trent, 
brought  about  the  notorious  ritual-murder  proceed- 
ings of  1475  (see  Simon  of  Tiient).  The  commu- 
nit.v  was  dissolved:  its  rich  members  were  put  to 
death  after  the  confiscation  of  their  property  by 
order  of  Bishop  Hiuderbach ; and  the  surviving  mem- 
bers were  expelled.  Sixtus  IV.,  seriously  ill  at  the 
time,  in  the  bull  “Facit  nos  pictas,”  dated  June  20, 
1478,  sanctioned  these  proceedings  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Ventimiglia,  who 
showed  that  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
were  a mere  tissue  of  lies.  For  centuries  from  that 
time  no  Jews  dwelt  in  Trent;  and  as  late  as  Oct.  20, 
1638, the  proceedings  of  1475  were  cited  by  the  prince 
bishop  Karl  Emanuel  of  Hadruzzo  as  ground  for 
forbidding  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  the  town.  On 
the  same  occasion  a law  was  promulgated  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Jews  when  traveling  might  not  pass  through 
the  precincts  of  Trent  in  closed  wagons  or  sedan- 
chairs,  and  that  they  must  wear  on  the  breast  a 
biidge  the  size  of  a thaler.  The  penalty  for  violating 
this  law  was  to  be  a long  imprisonment  or  heavy 
fine.  In  1725  and  again  in  1731  it  was  ordei'ed  that 
Jews  wear  hats  covered  with  red  or  jmllow  cloth. 
A few  Jews  were  allowed  to  stay  in  Trent  when 
provided  with  special  letters  of  protection  from  the 
emperor,  but  only  for  a few  days.  Such  a safe-con- 
duct  was  granted,  for  example,  by  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian to  the  Jew  Emanuel,  son  of  Samson,  on 
March  1,  1516. 

In  recent  times  several  Jewish  merchants  have  set- 
tled in  Trent;  but  they  have  no  opportunities  for 
holding  religious  services,  and,  like  all  tlie  Jews  in 
the  Tyrol,  they  belong  to  the  community  of  Hohen- 

EMS. 

J.  A.  Ta. 

TRESPASS  : Injury  done  directly,  in  most  cases 
purposely,  to  the  person  oi’  property  of  another. 
Trespass  on  the  person  has  been  discussed  under  tiic 
head  of  Assault  and  Batteky;  it  remains  to  speak 
of  the  Talmudic  law  of  trespass  on  property. 

According  to  the  Mishnah  (B.  K.  ii.  6),  “a  man  is 
always  forewarned.”  That  is,  like  themasterof  the 
forewarned  ox  (.see  Gouing  Ox),  he  is  alwaj'S  liable 
for  tlie  whole  damage  arising  from  his  direct  act; 
and  the  words  are  added : “ whether  awake  or  asleep, 
whether  acting  of  purpo.se  or  from  ignorance.” 

The  Scripture  prescribes  punishment  for  only  one 
typical  case  (“ab”)  of  trespass  on  property  (Lev. 
xxi  V.  8,  Hebr.) : “ And  he  who  kills  a domestic  animal 
shall  make  it  good,  life  for  life”;  and  {ib.  verse  21): 
“And  he  who  smites  a beast  shall  make  it  good.” 
This  is  extended  by  the  oral  law  to  all  cases  of  direct 
harm  done  to  property ; but  the  above-quoted  section 
of  the  Mishnah  also  singles  out  as  a case,  “whether 
XIL— 16 


he  has  blinded  one’s  eye,  or  has  broken  his  vessel, 
he  pays  full  damage.”  In  other  places  the  IMishnah 
or  Baraita  speaks  of  tearing  a person’s 
Trespass  clothes,  or  destroying  his  ciojis  or 
on  plants,  or  killing  his  beast.  Only  one 

Property,  exception  is  made:  viz.,  when  the 
trespass  constitutes  otherwise  a death- 
deserving,  sinful  act,  there  is  no  liability  to  make 
the  damage  good  in  money  (see  the  case  of  the  bur- 
glar in  Sanh.  viii.  6). 

Not  only  is  sleep  or  ignorance  no  defense  against 
the  charge  of  trespass,  but  unwillingness  or  acting 
under  compulsion  (DUN)  does  not  free  from  liability 
— for  instance,  where  one  stumbles  or  falls  from  the 
roof  and  in  so  doing  hurts  a person  or  breaks  a 
thing — unless  the  hurtful  movement  was  made 
under  irresistible  force  and  was  not  caused  by  lack 
of  care  (B.  K.  26-28).  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
Mishnah  (B.  K.  iii.  4-5)  thus: 

“ When  two  potters  [men  earryiiiff  eartlienware]  are  walking 
one  behind  the  other,  and  the  tirst  stumbles  and  falls,  and  the 
second  stumbles  overhitu,  the  flist  is  liable  for  the  damage  done 
to  the  other.  Or  when  one  goes  along  with  his  jar  or  barrel, 
and  the  other  with  his  joist  [meaning  side  by  side),  ami  the  jar 
of  the  one  is  broken  against  the  joist  of  the  other,  the  latter  goes 
clear  ; for  each  had  the  right  to  go  where  he  went.  If  the  man 
with  the  joist  walked  in  front  and  the  jar  or  barrel  Wits  broken 
against  it,  the  man  with  the  joist  goes  clear ; but  if  lie  stood 
still,  unless  he  told  the  man  with  the  barrel  to  stand  .still  also, 
he  is  liable.  If  the  tuau  with  the  barrel  walked  in  front,  and 
the  other  man  behind  him,  and  the  barrel  was  broken  by  the 
joist,  [the  bearer  of  the  latter]  is  liable ; but  if  the  man  with 
the  barrel  suddenly  stands  .still,  without  telling  the  man  behind 
him  to  stop,  the  latter  goes  free.  And  the  same  results  will 
follow  where  one  carries  a burning  lamp  and  another  a bundle 
of  flax.” 

But  when  the  injurious  act  is  committed  on  tlie 
grounds  of  the  injuring  party,  lie  who  commits 
it  is  liable  only  for  what  he  docs  wilfully,  not  for 
what  he  does  unwittingly  or  involuntarily  : such  iit 
least  is  the  opinion  of  .Maimonides,  taken  from  post- 
Talmudic  authorities,  though  based  upon  hints  and 
analogies  in  the  Mishmih  and  the  Baraita. 

The  trespasser  is  responsible  not  onlv  for  what  he 
docs  with  liis  hand  or  other  parts  of  his  bodj’,  or 
with  a weapon  or  implement  which  he 
Extent  of  wields,  but  also  for  any  injury  which 
Trespass,  he  does  by  throwing  or  shooting  or  by 
spitting.  But  if  he  casts  anything  on 
the  ground  (even  his  saliva)  and  injury  arises  there- 
from afterward  {e.f/.,  w here  it  causes  a man  or  a beast 
to  stumble),  it  is  not  a tres])ass,  but  is  in  the  nature 
of  a pit  (see  Jew’.  Encyc.  i.  160b,  «.r.  Accident). 

Wliere  one  strikes  iron  with  a hammer  so  that 
sparks  issue  therefrom,  by  whicli  a neighbor’s 
house  or  goods  are  burned  or  otherwise  damaged,  it 
is  deemed  a trespass,  for  which  the  wielder  of  the 
hammer  is  liable.  When  one  pushes  his  neighbor’s 
beast  into  the  W’atcr,  or  prevents  it  from  leaving  the 
water,  and  it  is  drowned,  or  when  he  locks  it  in  a 
circumscribed  place,  where  it  dies  from  heat  or  from 
lack  of  air,  he  is  liable:  and  thus  in  similar  cases  of 
death  indirectly  inflicted. 

Where  an  injury  does  not  affect  the  neighbor’s 
property  in  the  body  and  can  not  be  seen — where 
tlie  shape  of  the  thing  is  not  changed,  yet  the  thing 
itself  is  diminished  in  value — it  is  held  (Git.  53b) 
that  under  the  letter  of  the  Torah  there  is  no  liabil- 
ity for  damage:  but  there  is  a rabbinical  ordinance 
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to  the  effect  that  the  person  causing  the  diminution 
in  value  must  make  it  good.  This  would  happen 
where  things  Levitically  clean  were  detiled  by  the 
act  of  one  not  the  owner;  or  where  “wine  of  a 
heathen  libation  ” (IDJ  p’)  was  mi.\ed  with  another 
man’s  wine,  rendering  its  use  unlawful;  or  in  like 
cases  where  food  or  drink  has  by  the  trespasser’s 
act  been  made  a thing  forbidden  under  the  Jewish 
dietary,  Levitical,  or  other  religions  laws. 

Where  one  man  orders  or  proeures  another  to 
commit  a trespass,  and  the  agent  does  so,  both  prin- 
cipal and  agent  are  liable  for  the  dam- 

Trespass  age  done.  Where  the  construction  of 

Through,  a house,  or  of  a similar  thing  in  which 

Agent.  several  work  together,  causes  an  iu- 
iury,  if  those  doing  the  several  parts 
of  the  work  are  associated  as  partners  therein,  all 
are  liable ; but  if  they  work  as  employees,  each  for 
his  own  wages,  only  the  one  who  actually  causes  the 
in  jury  is  liable. 

This  case  is  also  put:  Five  men  have  each  put  a 
burden  on  a beast,  and  it  walks  along ; a sixth  puts  a 
further  burden  on  it,  and  it  stops  and  dies;  the 
sixth  alone  is  liable.  If,  however,  the  beast  had 
stopped  before  the  additional  weight  was  laid  on  it, 
the  sixth  man  goes  free;  but  if  there  is  doubt  as  to 
the  facts,  all  six  are  liable,  and  the  damage  is  di- 
vided among  them;  and  generally,  when  two  or 
more  jointly  have  killed  an  animal  or  broken  an  im- 
plement, the  damage  is  paid  by  them  in  equal  parts. 

All  damages  to  property  are  paid  in  money,  and 
are  ascertained  by  subtracting  the  value  of  the  dead 
beast  or  of  the  wreckage  from  the  worth  of  the  beast 
or  other  article  before  the  trespass  was  committed. 
See  KoiiBEitY. 

Bibliography  : Maimonides,  F«rf,  Hnhel  u-Mazzik,  vil.  7 ; 

ShuJliaii  'Afuh.  Hoshcn  ilishpat,  4(10-419,  panaiiii.' 

E.  c.  ■ ■ L.  N.  D. 

TRESPASS-OFFERINGS.  See  Sacrifice. 

TREUE  ZIONSWACHTER,  DER.  See  Peri- 
odicals. 

TREUENBURG  or  TREUENFELD,  JA- 
COB. See  Bassevi,  Jacob;  Coat  of  Ar.ms. 

TREVES  (ancient,  Augusta  Treverorum; 
German,  Trier):  City  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  formerly 
an  electorate  comprising  upper  and  lower  bishoprics 
with  Trevesand  Coblenz  as  capitals  (see  Jew.  Encyc. 
iv.  133).  In  all  probability  Jews  lived  in  the  city  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  common  era,  for  Treves 
was  the  central  iioint  connecting  Gaul  and  Rome. 
There  is  no  specific  mention  of  them,  however,  be- 
fore 1066,  when  Archbishop  Eberhard  (1047-66) 
menaced  them  with  expulsion  unless  the}'  should 
accept  baptism  before  Easter;  but  this  threat  was 
ineffective,  for  he  was  murdered  on  Feb.  13,  1066, 
by  a priest  named  Christian,  who  had  been  in- 
stigated, it  was  alleged,  by  the  Jews.  Thirty  years 
later  (June,  1096)  the  pillaging  bands  of  Emikos 
advanced  upon  Treves.  Several  Jews  committed 
suicide,  while  the  remainder  sought  refuge  in  the 
palace  of  Archbishop  Egilbert,  who  endeavored  to 
persuade  them  to  accept  baptism,  although  those 
who  were  converted  obtained  the  permission  of 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  in  the  following  year  to  return 


to  Judaism  (see  Griitz,  “Gesch.”  vi.  103  et  seq. ; Sal- 
feld,  “Martyrologium,”  pp.  3, 19  [Hebrew  part],  and 
pp.  98,  140  et  seq.  [German  part],  where  a list  of  the 
names  of  the  martyrs  is  given).  The  other  commu- 
nities of  Treves,  including  those  at  Berucastel, 
Cochem,  and  Wittlich,  were  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  the  Crusaders.  During  the  archbishopric  of 
Bruno  of  Treves  early  in  the  twelfth  century  (1103- 
1134),  one  of  the  residents  of  the  city  was  a Jew 
named  Joshua,  who  later  embraced  Christianity,  and 
who  enjoyed  a reputation  as  a physician,  mathema- 
tician, astronomer,  and  student  of  Hebrew  literature. 
Abrion,  the  Jew  of  Treves,  who  was  unusually  well 
ver.sed  in  German,  seems  to  have  been  a contempo- 
rary of  Joshua  (Goethe,  “Reineke  Fuchs,”  ii.). 

In  1363  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Treves  by 
Archbishop  Heinrich  of  Viustingen,  who  invited 
Lombards  to  take  their  places,  although  the  latter 
proved  to  be  even  more  usurious  than 
First  the  Jews.  The  elector  Baldwin  of 
Expulsion,  Treves  employed  Jewish  financial 
1262.  agents,  among  them  Muskiu (1333-36); 

Jacob  Daniel  (until  1341),  a banker 
who  had  a Hebrew  chancellery  and  who,  like  his  chief 
manager,  bore  the  title  of  “Judmorum  dominus”; 
and  Michael,  Jacob’s  son-in-law,  who  waslnthe  elect- 
oral service  until  1349.  The  Jews  of  Treves  suffered 
much  during  the  Armleder  Persecutions  in  1336, 
when  their  houses  were  pillaged  (Salfeld,  Lc.  p. 
239,  note  1);  but  three  years  later  they  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  Treves  in  consideration  of  an  an- 
nual tax  of  100  pounds  heller,  half  this  sum  being 
paid  in  May  and  half  on  St.  Martin’s  Day.  At  C'o- 
bleuz  on  March  17,  1345,  two  Jews  of  Treves  farmed 
the  archiepiscopal  '‘Rheiuzoll”  of  15  touruois  for 
three  years  at  655  livres  gros  touruois  annually. 

At  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  the  Jews  of  Treves 
were  persecuted,  like  those  of  the  entire  Moselle  val- 
ley (Salfeld,  l.c.  pp.  69,  78,  80,  84  [Hebrew  part]; 
pp.  346  et  seq.,  3(58,  376,  386  [German  part]).  On 
Oct.  9,  1354,  Archbishop  Boemund  H.  engaged  the 
.lew  Symon  as  his  physician  in  ordinary,  and  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  in  a document  dated  Metz,  Dec. 
13, 1356,  granted  the  elector  the  right  of  admitting 
.lews.  On  Sept.  30,  1363,  an  agreement  was  made 
between  Archbishop  Cuno  of  Falkenstein  and  the 
city  of  Treves  by  which  the  latter  pledged  itself  to 
protect  the  Jews  of  the  archbishopric  like  any  other 
citizens,  although  the  number  of  families  permitted 
to  reside  there  was  limited  to  fifty;  and  they  were 
ordered  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  100  livres  noir  tour- 
nois  in  two  instalments,  at  St.  John’s  Day  and  at 
Christmas,  while  in  case  twenty-five  families  or  fewer 
lived  there,  they  were  to  pay  50  livres.  On  Aug. 
34,  1405,  King  Ruprecht  waived  his  claim  to  the 
Opferpfennio  which  had  not  been  collected 
from  the  Jews  of  Treves  for  several  years,  al- 
though he  ordered  them  for  the  future  to  pay  it 
annually  (Stern,  “ Konig  Ruprecht  von  der  Pfalz,” 
p.  31,  Kiel,  1898). 

The  Jews  of  Treves  anciently  lived  in  a district 
(“Vicus  Judreorum,”  mentioned  in  a 
The  Jewry,  document  of  Sept.  31,  1384)  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  Jndenplatz ; the 
main  street  of  residence  was  the  Judenmanergasse 
(Judemergasse)  near  the  Jewish  cemetery.  This 
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Jewish  quarter  is  raentiouecl  iu  documents  of  1330, 
1346,  aud  1350;  the  synagogue  (“scola”)  iu  one  of 
1235;  the  cemetery,  of  1240;  the  “Spylhus,”  or  dan- 
cing-hall, which  was  used  for  marriages  (see  Giule- 
manu,  “Gesch.”  hi.  IZSetseq.),  of  1315;  the  hospital, 
of  Oct.  12, 1422 ; and  a “ Judeuporte  ” iu  Simeonsgasse, 
of  1460.  At  the  head  of  the  Treves  community, 
whose  members  appear  as  owners  of  real  estate  as 
early  as  1229  aud  Feb.  19,  1235,  was  a Bishop  op 
THE  Jew's  (“episcopus,”  “ magistratus  Judseorum  ” 
[1307]),  wdio  was  required  to  loan  the  archbishop  10 
marks  yearly  without  interest,  receiving  iu  return 
a cow,  an  aam  of  wine,  two  bushels  of  wdieat,  and 
a discarded  cloak.  Each  Christmas  and  Easter  the 
Jew’s  gave  six  pounds  of  pepper  to  the  archbishop 
aud  two  to  the  chamberlain,  besides  furnishing  silk 
amt  girdles  for  new  garments  for  the  former.  For 
their  cemetery  they  had  to  pay  six  denarii  to  tlie 
cathedral  on  St.  Stephen’s  Day  (Dec.  26  or  Aug.  3). 

In  1418  Archbishop  Otto  von  Ziegenheim  banished 
the  Jews  from  the  entire  electorate  of  Treves ; and  al- 
most seventy  years  elapsed  before  the 

Second  Jew  Ytzinger  w’as  admitted  (1486) 
Expulsion,  as  a veterinary  surgeon  into  Vallendar, 
1418.  south  of  Coblenz,  where  other  Jews 
were  afterward  allowed  to  settle  (July 
19  and  Oct.  7, 1499)  fora  period  of  five  years,  on  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tax  of  35  gulden.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  Jews  were  again  per- 
mitted to  live  in  the  archbishopric  of  Treves,  aud  in 
a document  dated  at  Cochem,  Feb.  1,  1555,  Arch- 
bishop Johann  of  Iseuburg  granted  them  the  privi- 
lege, renew’ed  in  1679,  of  appointing  a rabbi,  al- 
though they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  additional 
taxation.  On  July  1,  1561,  how’ever.  Archbishop 
Johann  von  der  Leyen  notified  the  Jews  that  they 
must  leave  the  archbishopric  within  live  months, 
though  twenty-three  families  were  permitted  to  re- 
main for  another  period  of  five  years  from  Dec.  1, 
1.561;  while  Jacob  HI.  and  Johann  VII.  of  Schoene- 
berg  ordered  the  JeAvs  to  leave  Treves  in  1580  aud 
the  following  years,  their  complete  expulsion  occur- 
ring on  Oct.  28,  1589.  After  a few  years,  howmver, 
the  electors  of  Treves  granted  special  commercial 
privileges  to  some  Hebrew  merchants,  headed  by  the 
silk  manufacturer  Hagino,  and  as  early  as  1593-94 
Jews  w’cre  again  residing  in  the  episcopal  city, 
although,  according  to  the  statute-books,  they  were 
compelled  to  wear  the  yellow  Badge  on  their  gar- 
ments. On  Jan.  15,  1618,  Archbishop  and  Elector 
Lothar  von  Metternich  promulgated  a special  ordi- 
nance for  the  Jew’s,  which  was  reissued  on  Feb.  14, 
1624;  and  iu  1663  the  electoral  court  chancery  en- 
acted that  those  Jew’s  of  Treves  who  Avere  under  the 
archbishop’s  protection  should.be  permitted  to  use 
Avells  and  pastures  and  to  gather  firew’ood  auy- 
Avhcrc. 

The  15th  of  Elul,  5435  (=  1675),  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a iiersecution  of  the  JeAvs  iu  Treves  Avhich 
lasted  until  Purim  of  the  same  year ; and  by  order  of 
the  physician  Teivle,  who  Avas  the  head  of  the  Jew- 
ish congresration,  andAvho  began  the  Treves  menior- 
book  in  1664,  this  day  Avas  appointed  a general  fast 
for  the  community  in  memory  of  this  event.  At 
Treves,  as  elseAvhere,  the  Jcavs  suffered  at  times  from 
the  pranks  of  Catholic  students,  as  in  1666,  1687, 


1707,  and  1723.  In  1681  Archbishop  Johann  Hugo 
issued  a new  Jewish  ordinance,  aud  in  1696  the  Jcavs 
Avere  forbidden  to  aciiuire  real  estate.  A law  rela- 
ting to  the  JeAVS,  promulgated  by  Elector  Franz 
Ludwig  in  1723,  remained  iu  force  until  the  end 
of  the  electorate,  although  the  archbishopric  was 
secularized  in  1803. 

The  city  of  Treves  Avas  taken  by  the  French  on 
Aug.  10,  1794;  by  a laAV  enacted  on  the  29th  of 
Fructldor,  year  5 (=  Sept.  15,  1797), 
Under  the  the  LEnszOEE  Avas  abolished  (see  Han- 
French.  sen,  “ Treviris,  oder  Trierisches  Archi v 
flir  Vaterlandskunde,”  ii.  37,  No.  217, 
Treves,  1841);  aud  the  French  invasion  brought  also 
civic  eciuality  to  the  Jews.  Treves  then  became  a 
consistorial  diocese,  like  Bonn  and  Krefeld.  On 
Sept.  9 and  10,  1859,  the  ucav  .synagogue  of  Treves 
Avas  dedicated.  At  present  (1905)  the  community 
numbers  900,  and  maintains  several  benevolent  soci- 
eties, as  well  as  a Society  for  JcAvish  History  and 
Literature.  A separate  Orthodox  congregation  also 
exists. 

Among  the  rabbis  and  scientists  of  Treves  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned;  David  Tewle  b.  Isaac 
Wallich,  communal  leadei'  and  physician  (exiled 
from  Fulda;  died  Oct.  5,  1691;  see  Kaufmann, 
“ Vertreibung  der  Juden  aus  Wien,”  pp.  225  [note3]. 
226  [uotel];  Lowensteiu,  “Gesch.  der  Juden  in  der 
Kurpfalz,”  p.  6,  note  2;  also  mentioned  in  Gershon 
Ashkenazi’s  Besponsa,  Nos.  13,  21,  84,  89,  and  in  the 
preface);  B.  Joseph  Israel  b.  Abraham  Worms  (died 
in  Bingen  Sept.  9,  1684);  his  sou  B.  Isaac  Aai’on 
Worms  (died  in  Jletz  Jul.y  25,  1722;  see  Linven- 
stein,  l.c.  p.  99  and  note  1;  Gershon  Ashkenazi’s  Be- 
sponsa, No.  18;  Cahen,  “ Le  Babbinat  de  Jletz,”  in 
“ B.  E.  J.”  1886,  j)]).  48  et  seq.);  Jloses  IMe’ir  Grot- 
wohl  (died  1691  ; see  Lowensteiu,  l.c. 
Rabbis  and  p.  86,  note  2;  Jair  Hayyim  Bacha- 
Scholars.  rack’s  Besponsa,  p.  234b;  Jacob  Bei- 
scher’s  Besponsa,  i.  110;  Freudentlial, 
“Aus  der  Heimat  Mendels.sohns,”  p.  287);  IMoscs 
Lcavoav  (see  Friedberg,  “ Luhot  Zikkaron,”  2d  ed., 
1904,  p.  78;  LeAvinstein,  “ Dor  Dor  we-Dorshaw.”  p. 
95,  No,  628) ; B.  Moses  b.  B.  Ilesliel  (died  1st  of  Ab, 
1788);  B.  i\Ioses  Shah  (or  IMoses  Trier  b.  B.  Eliezer 
= B.  INIoses  Levy,  died  Nisan,  1840;  see  LoAvenstein 
in  “Blatter  flir  Judische  Gesch.  und  Literatur.”  iii. 
98);  Joseph  K.aiin;  Dr.  I.  Hollander  (died  Dec.  8, 
1880);  Dr.  IM.  S.  Zuckermandel  (at  present  “Stifts- 
rabbiner”  in  Breslau);  and  the  present  chief  rabbi. 
Dr.  Bassfreund. 

Bibliography  ; Ehrmann,  in  1,‘traelit,  1881,  Nos.  31  et  .‘’ci/.;  G. 
Eiebe,  in  tVestcUuUehe  Zeitschri.ft  .flir  Get^cli.  uiid  Kun.tt, 
xii.  331  et  seq.-,  A.  Schoop,  ih.,  suppleiuentur.v  vol.  i.  Ill  et 
Keq.:  SelKimann. in  Jahrexhericht  der GexrUschoft flir Xlitz- 
liche  Fiii-xvlnnifi  zu  Trier,  1851,  p.  40;  18.10-1)0,  p.  2 (Helirew 
epitaphs  of  KilO);  Lewin,  Dax  Triercr  Meimirhiich,  in  Riih- 
mer's  JliiL  Lil.-Blatt,  1881,  Nos.  10-11,  p.  159;  Aronius,  Ite- 
(jesten.  Nos.  3,  ItiO,  176,  180,  189,  333,  ;153,  175,  199,  .181,  et  pn-s- 
sini;  Joseph  ha-Kohen,  ‘En^eh lia-B<tka,ef\.  W’iener, pp.  17, 1.18, 
note  63,  p.  163.  note  80  (on  tlie  murder  of  R.  Simeon  of  Treves) ; 
Eamprecht,  Denlxcltes  IVirtscliaftxleheii  im  Mitteialter, 
1886,  1,  3,  1116  et  xc<i.,  1173  et  .spr;.:  comp,  also  Lewinsky  in 
Brann’s  Moiintsxrlirift,  1901,  p.  1.17 ; Hecht,  ih.  18.18,  pp.  179 
et  xe(i.;  1861,  pp.  358  et  xeq.-.  Giidemann,  Gexch.  i.  331 ; Kohnt, 
Gexeh.der  Devtxclicii  Judeu.  pp.  188,  et  pei-xxim  ■.  t^tev- 
tistixehes  .lahrhvch  das  Deittscli-IsracUtischoi  Gcmeinde- 
hupdes,  190;3,  p.  8.1. 

D.  A.  Leav. 

TREVES  ; Family  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  Prussian  city  of  Treves,  famous  for  its  prominent 
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men.  No  other  family  can  boast  such  a continuous 
line  of  scholars  as  this  one,  branches  of  which  have 
been  known  under  the  names  Treves,  Tribas, 
Dreifuss,  Trefouse,  and  Drifzan.  There  exist, 
however,  no  means  of  tracing  the  connection  of 
these  various  branches,  which  even  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  already 
scattered  over  Germany,  Italy,  southern  France, 
Greece,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

Bibliographv  : Kohez  'al  Yad,  iii.  14,  15;  Steinselineider, 
Hehr.  Bibl.  iv.  l52;  ’Zeitschrift  ftlr  Gcitch.  der  Juden  in 
Deiitscldand,  1.  311;  Gross,  Gallia  Jadaica,  p.  342 ; A.  Ep- 
stein, in  MonalsscUrifU  xlvl.  159-160,  notes  2-6. 

S.  S.  O.  * 

The  subjoined  chart  is  that  of  the  Italian  branch, 
which  is  the  only  one  of  which  a genealogy  can  be 
given. 


Bibliography:  Mortara,  Indice,  p.  66;  Zunz,  Ritim,  p.  32, 
note  b;  Steinscbneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  711;  Benjacob,  Ozar 
ha-Sefarlm,  p.  87  ; Azulai,  Shem  liOrGedolim,  ii.  30;  Hrii'il’s 
Jahj-b.  i.  109-111. 

Ary  eh.  Lob  ben  N aphtali  Treves : Russo-Polish 
scholar;  born  1848;  died  1873;  lived  in  Augustovo. 
He  was  a valued  collaborator  on  the  journal  “Ha- 
Maggid,”  to  which  he  contributed  articles  over  the 
signature  “Ture  Eben.” 

Bibliography  : BriiU’s  Jalirb.  i.  121 ; Ha^Maagid,  1873,  p.  60. 

Dob  Bar  ben  Judah  Treves  : Scholar  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  died  21st  of  Tishri  (Oct.  17), 
1803.  Prior  to  1760  he  officiated  as  rabbi  in  Hungary, 
and  from  that  year  to  1790  as  rabbinical  judge  in 
Wilna.  He  was  the  author  of  “Rebid  ha-Zahah” 
(Grodno,  1797),  a commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
in  which,  through  cabalistic  explanations,  he  en- 
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(13tb  cent.) 
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Joseph  T.  (the  Great) 
(13th  cent.) 

I 

Mattithiah  T.  of  Provence 
(b.  c.  1323 : d.  c.  1387) 


Abraham  T.  Joseph  T.  of  Paris 

(d.  after  1384)  (d.  Aug.,  1429) 


Johanan  T. 

(d.  July  31,  1439) 
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Gershon  T. 
(15th  cent.) 


Abraham  T. 
(16th  cent.) 


Johanan  T. 
(d.  alter  1.549) 


Moses  T. 


Isaac  T. 
(16th  cent.) 


Raphael  T.  of 
Ferrara 
(d.  alter  1566) 


Mattithiah  T. 


Abraham  T.  Joseph  T. 

(d.  end  (d.  after  1566) 
of  16th  cent.) 


Joseph  T.  of  Constance 
(d.  after  1429) 


Jehiel  T. 
(d.  after  1508) 


Samuel  T. 

(d.  alter  14.50; 
rabbi  in  Alsace) 


Eliezer  T. 


Naphtali  Hirz  T. 
(d.  after  1531) 


Bibliography  : Mortara,  in  Briill,  Jalirbilcher,  1. 105  et  seq. 
J. 


Joseph  T.  Eliezer  T. 

(d.  1.564)  (d.  1567) 

S.  0. 


Treves  Pedigree. 


Abraham  b.  Gershon  Treves  (called  also  Zar- 
fati) : French  cabalist;  flourished  about  1572.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1)  com- 
mentary on  the  “ Ma'areket ha-EIahut ” of  R.  Perez; 
(2)  glosses  to  the  “Sefer  Yezirah”  and  to  the  com- 
mentaries of  Moses  Botarel,  Nahmaui,  and  Abraham 
b.  David;  (3)  glosses  to  the  “Sha'are  Orah.” 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Ghirondi,  TnJedot  Gednle  Yisrnel,  p.  8; 

Fi'irst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii.  444;  Brull’s  Jahrb.  i.  113  114. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

Abraham  ben  Solomon  Treves  (called  also  Zar- 
fati) : Scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  emi- 
grated from  Italy  to  Turkey,  where  he  officiated  as 
rabbi  of  German  and  Portuguese  congregations  in 
Adrianople  and  various  other  cities.  He  favored 
the  Sephardic  ritual,  and  corresponded  with  David 
Cohen  and  Elijah  Mizrahi.  From  one  of  his  letters 
to  Joseph  Caro  (“  Abkat  Rokel,”  No.  34)  it  appears 
that  he  was  a physician  also.  He  was  the  first  scholar 
to  quote  the  “ Kol  Bo,”  and  was  the  author  of  “ Bir- 
kat  Abraham,”  a work  on  the  ritual. 


deavored  to  establish  a connection  between  the  writ- 
ten and  the  oral  law.  He  wrote  also  “ Shir  Hadash  ” 
(Wilna,  1800),  a commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

Bibliography:  Steinscbneider.  Caf.  Bndl.  cols.  893-894;  Ben- 
iacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  pp.  543,  .575;  Fuenn,  Kiryati  Ne'e- 
manah,'x>.  200;  Brull’s  Jn/uh.  i.  121. 

Eliezer  ben  Naphtali  Hirz  Treves  (known  also 
as  Eliezer  Frankfurt) : German  rabbi;  born  1495; 
died  1507.  He  officiated  as  rabbi  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  He  was  an  adherent  of  Asher  Lem.mlein, 
a pseudo-Messiah  who  appeared  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  attributed  the  non-fulfilment  of  Lemin- 
lein’s  prophecy  concerning  the  Messiah  to  circum- 
stances other  than  fraud. 

Eliezer  held  the  Frankfort  rabbinate  for  twenty- 
two  years ; and  during  a ritualistic  controversy  which 
took  place  in  1550  he  was  called  upon  to  render  a 
decision.  In  1558  he  was  a member  of  a com- 
mittee appointed  by  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  to  organ- 
ize a system  for  registering  the  votes  of  the  Jews 
of  Prague.  In  1561  he  went  for  a time  to  Cracow, 
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I wliere  he  copied  Solomon  Molko’s  commentaries. 

I He  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  manuscripts, 

I from  which  he  prepared  certain  treatises.  There 
! are  extant  several  decisions  signed  by  Eliezer,  per- 
I taining  to  the  community  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

I and  extending  over  the  period  155C-66  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  time  spent  by  him  in  Cracow. 

Bibliography:  Gans,  Zcmali  Dawld,  p.  40b;  Moses  Isserle.s, 
/{t.spoiisa.  No.  .58;  Wolf,  in'Steinsehneider,  Hehr.  liihl.  18(11, 
p.  1.51 ; Gratz,  Gesch.  ix.  364 ; Zimz,  Z.  G.  p.  233  and  note  d ; 
Gedaliaibn  Yahya,  Shalshelct  ha-Kal)J)alali,  ed.  Amsterdam, 
p.  51a;  De  Rossi,  Dizionarin,  p.  .520;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bi)dL  col.  967  ; Brull’s  Jalirh.  i.  105-10(1. 

Eliezer  ben  Samuel  Treves  (suruamed  Ash- 
kenazi) : Polish  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries ; officiated  as  rabbi  in  Opatow.  He 
wrote  several  Talmudic  commentaries,  of  which, 
however,  only  one  was  published ; namely,  that  on 
the  treatise  Hullin,  entitled  “Dammesek  Ell'ezer” 
(Lublin,  1646).  In  the  same  year  he  published  a 
collection  of  daily  prayers  under  the  title  “ Siah  ha- 
Sadeh.”  He  was  tlie  author  also  of  a treatise  on  the 
writing  of  names  in  bills  of  divorce;  and  on  a 
journey  through  Belgrade  he  gave  a copy  of  that 
work  to  Babbi  Simhah  ha-Kohen  Portrapa,  ivho 
happened  to  be  there  at  that  time,  and  who  later 
embodied  it  in  a work  published  by  himself.  In 
1648  Eliezer  approved  Jacob  Chentschin’s  commen- 
taiy  on  the  Masorah. 

Bibliography:  Azulai, S/iemha-GedoKm,  i. 23b;  Steinschnei- 
der, Cat.  Bodl.  col.  964 ; Bass,  Slfte  Ye.'thenim,  p.  75b,  No. 
106;  Benjacob,  Ozar  hOrSefarim,  p.  175;  Brull’s  Jalirh.  i. 
117,  118. 

S.  S.  O. 

Emilio  Treves : Italian  writer;  born  at  Triest 
Dec.  31, 1834.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town, 
and  when  quite  young  entered  the  printing-oflice  of 
the  “ Oesterreicher  Lloyd”  in  that  city.  He  con- 
tributed to  the“Raccolta  dei  Classic!,”  a work  is- 
sued from  that  press  and  edited  by  Anton  Racheli. 
At  the  same  time  Treves  wrote  anonymously  for 
“L’Anelo,”  a journal  prohibited  by  the  Austrian 
government.  When  his  association  ivith  “ L’Anelo  ” 
was  discovered  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  cor- 
respondent for  the  “ Crepu.sculo  ” of  Milan.  Two 
years  later  he  went  for  a short  time  to  Turin,  and 
then  became  manager  of  a printing  establishment  at 
Fiuine.  When  this  house  failed  Treves  followed 
the  vocation  of  a teacher  in  Udine. 

In  1858  he  settled  in  Milan  and  became  transla- 
tor for  the  official  journal  “Gazzetta  di  Milano,”  at 
the  same  time  contributing  to  the  “ Italia  Musicale  ” 
and  “ Uomo  di  Pietra.”  In  the  war  of  1859  he  served 
in  Garibaldi’s  legion,  and  after  peace  was  declared 
resumed  his  connection  with  the  “Gazzetta.”  In 
1862  he  founded  the  “Museo  di  Famiglia,”  and  in 
1865  the  “Bibliotcca  Utile,”  comprising  examples  of 
Italian  literature  as  well  as  various  works  translated 
from  other  languages  into  Italian.  In  1869  he  resigned 
his  position  on  the  “ Gazzetta  di  Milano  ” and  found- 
ed the  “Corriere  de  Milano,”  which  he  sold  in  1871. 
In  the  latter  year  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  brother  Giuseppe,  and  in  1874  the  two  founded 
in  Milan  the  “Illustrazione  Italiana,”  which  proved 
very  successful. 

Treves  has  written  many  articles  for  various  jour- 
nals and  publications,  and  is  the  author  also  of  sev- 
eral dramas,  e.g.,  “Richezzae  Miserie,”  Triest,  1847, 


which  was  well  received,  and  “II  Duca  d’Enghien,” 
ib.  1850. 

Bibliography  : P.  Wurzbaoh,  Bingrapliisches  Lexicon  des 

Kaiserthums  Oesterreich,  Vienna,  1882. 

Gershon  Treves : Scholar  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  of  German  descent  and  resided  in 
Avignon.  Upon  the  death  of  Josepli  Colon,  his 
father-in-law,  he  arranged  the  latter’s  collection  of 
respousa.  Nos.  13,  14,  98,  and  102  of  which  contain 
letters  addressed  to  himself.  During  a controvers}' 
between  the  rabbi  of  Padua  and  Lewa  Landau, 
Treves  was  drawn  into  the  dispute  (see  Moses  Miuz, 
Responsa,  No.  98). 

Bibliography:  Colon,  Responsa,  No.  102;  Brull’s  Jahrh.  i. 

100. 

Giuseppe  Treves  : Brother  of  Emilio  Treves, 
and  with  him  cofounder  in  1874  of  the  “ Illustra- 
zione Italiana.” 

s.  F.  T.  11. 

Hayyim  Treves  (known  also  as  Hayyim 
Schwarz):  Scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century ; rabbi 
of  the  former  ]jrovinces  of  Cologne  and  Jtilich.  In 
1577  he  resided  in  Konigswiuter,  and  from  1585  to 
1595  in  Ahrweiler.  His  son-in-law  was  Isaac  ben 
Hayyim  of  Ahrweiler.  Treves  in  deciding  a certain 
question  was  said  to  have  attacked  Christianity ; 
and  his  son-in-law,  together  with  other  contempo- 
rary scholars,  was  compelled  to  give  testimony  in 
the  matter. 

Bibliography:  Auerbach,  Berit  Abraham,  p.  2:fa;  BriiU’s 

Jahrl).  i.  106-107. 

Isaac  Treves : Son  of  Shneor  Treves  of  Frank- 
fort-on  the-Main.  He  was  rabbi  of  Kopytzk ; but 
no  details  of  his  life  are  known. 

Isaac  ben  Gershon  Treves  : Venetian  scholar  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  employed  as  a cor- 
rector of  the  press  on  several  rabbinic  Bible  editions 
which  appeared  at  Venice  in  1508,  and  later  on 
Issachar  ibn  Susan’s  “ Tbbur  ha-Shanim  ” (Venice, 
1579),  a 5vork  treating  of  the  Hebrew  calendar. 
Isaac  was  the  author  of  an  introduction  to  Eliezer 
Ashkenazi’s  “ 5[a‘ase  Adonai,”of  an  index  to  Elijah 
de  Vidas’  “Reshit  Hokmah,”  and  of  additions  to 
Solomon  al-Kablz’s  commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Esther. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl. cols.  .58,5, 2912 ; Nepi- 

Ghirondi,  Tolcdot  Gedotc  Yisrael,  p.  182;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr. 

Boohs  Brit.  Mas.  p.  365 ; Brull’s  Jahrh.  i.  114. 

S.  S.  O. 

Isaac  and  Jacob  Treves  : Two  Austrian  philan- 
thropists who  in  1828  donated  a fund  of  2,100  tlorins 
to  the  Sick  Soldiers’  Home  in  Vienna  (Militiir-Inva- 
lidenhaus). 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

Israel  Hezekiah  Treves  : Hazzan  at  the  Italian 
synagogue  in  Padua  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and, 
on  the  death  of  its  rabbi  in  1782,  rabbinical  judge 
there.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  poet  ISIoses  Hayyim 
Luzzatto,  who  introduced  him  to  the  mysteries  of 
Cabala. 

Bibliography:  Almanzi,  in  ivcrcni  Heaied,  iii. 374  ; Cnrmoly, 

in  Revile  Oricntalc,  ii.  182;  Nepi-Gbirondi,  Toledot  Gedole 

Yisrael,  p.  204 ; Griltz,  Gcsch.  x.  338;  Brull's  Jahrh,  i.  116. 

Jacob  Treves  (called  also  Jacob  Brisker,  after 
his  native  town,  Brest,  in  Russia):  Scholar  of  the 
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seventeentli  century;  son  of  the  martyr  Moses  Abra- 
ham Treves  (Ashkenazi);  lived  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  In  1680  he  wrote  an  addendum  to  Shabbe- 
thai  Bass’  supcrcommentary  on  Kashi’s  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch  (Fraukfort-on-the-Main,  1713). 

Bibliography:  Steinsclineider,  Cat. CofH. col. 2230;  Ben.iacob, 

(Jziii'  lia-Sefarin),  p.  009;  Sifte  Yeshenim,  Introduction; 

Briiirs  JaJirb.  i.  119. 

Jehiel  ben  David  Treves  : German  scholar  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  rabbi  of 
Gailingen.  He  was  the  author  of  important  notes 
to  Kashi  and  to  the  tosafot  of  the  treatise  Bezah 
(Offenbach,  1717). 

Bibliography;  W'oU.liibl.Hehr.  ii. 910;  BriiU’s  Ja/irb. i.  117. 

Jehiel  ben  Simeon  Sofer  Treves  (Ashkenazi): 
Kussian  rabbi  of  the  eighteenth  century;  ofliciated 
in  Tikoezin,  Kussia.  Nothing  is  known  concerning 
his  career;  but  his  “Be’er  Heteb,”  a compendium 
of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  has  won  the  approval  of 
the  casuists,  and  is  regarded  as  a standard  work  on 
Jewish  laAV.  Certain  eminent  Talmudists,  liowcver 
(Jacob  Keischer  and  Kaphael  Meisels,  for  example), 
have  pointed  out  the  author’s  imprudence  in  attack- 
ing Moses  Isserlesin  an  unjustifiable  manner  (“She- 
but  Ya’akob,”  iii.,  No.  41;  introduction  to  the  “To- 
sefet  Sliabbat  ”). 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  BacJI.  col.  1242;  Azulai, 

Shein  bn-Gedalim.  ii.  12;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.Ot; 

Briill’s  Jaiirli.  1.  119-120. 

S.  S.  O. 

Johanan  ben  Mattithiah  Treves  : Chief  rabbi 
of  France  from  about  1385  to  1394;  died  in  Italy 
July  21,  1439.  After  having  received  his  rabbinical 
diploma  from  his  father,  who  was  chief  rabbi  of 
France,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  rich  and  in- 
fluential Manessier  de  Vesoul,  and  filled  the  position 
of  rabbi  in  a provincial  town.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  lie  returned  to  Paris  and  was  appointed,  by 
agreement  of  Charles  VI.  with  the  community,  to 
the  chief  rabbinate. 

During  the  last  j’ears  of  his  incumbency  he  suf- 
fered much  persecution  at  the  hands  of  Isaiah  ben 
Abba  3Iari  (called  also  “ Astruc  of  Savoy  ”),  a former 
pupil  of  his  father.  Being  well  versed  in  rabbin- 
ical literature,  Isaiah  arrogated  to  himself,  with  the 
approbation  of  Meir  ben  Baruch  of  Vienna,  the 
right  to  ordain  French  rabbis,  and  endeavored  by  all 
possible  means  to  undermine  Johanan’s  authority. 
The  latter  applied  for  aid  to  Hasdai  Creseas  and 
Isaac  ben  Sheshet,  who  pronounced  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  persecuted  rabbi,  blaming  both  Isaiah 
and  his  supporter  jMeir  ben  Baruch  (“  She’elot  u- 
Teshubot  Kibash,”  No.  270).  The  quarrels,  how- 
ever, ceased  only  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  France  in  1394.  Johanan  then  settled  in  Italy, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Johanan  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  rabbinical 
authorities  of  his  time;  and  his  halakic  decisions 
Avere  often  cited  (“Sha'are  Dura,”  see  Neubauer, 
“Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  IMSS.”  No.  690).  From  Italv  he 
carried  on  a scientific  correspondence  with  Jacob 
IMolln  (MaHaKIL).  A responsum  of  his  on  the 
prayers  of  orphans  for  their  deceased  parents,  and 
a letter  addressed  to  the  community  of  Padua,  are 
still  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  Florence  Library 


(Bisconi,  “Bibliotheca;  Hebraicai  Florentinic  Cata- 
logus,”  p.  426). 

Bibliography  : Rieti.  MiMash  Me"at,  p.  104;  Lebrecht.  Hnnil- 
Kchriften  und  die  Ersten  Ausgaheit  des  'Tatmudx,  p.  57,  note 
2;  Carmoly,  in  Is7\  185(5,  p.  262;  Briill’s  Ja/u  /).  i.  95 

et  seq.;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  534. 

G.  I.  Bll. 

Joseph  ben  Hirz  Treves:  German  scholar; 
born  ill  1490.  Together  with  his  brother  Eliezer  he 
published  his  father’s  commentary  on  the  prayer- 
book,  to  which  he  added  an  introduction  and  glosses. 
He  took  part  in  the  publication  of  the  mystagogic 
Midrash  on  Kuth,  which  appeared  under  the  title 
“Tappuhe  Zahab,”  or  “Yesod  Shirim”  (Thingeu, 
1560;  Cracow,  1569). 

Bibliography  : BriiU's  Jaln-b.  i.  104-105  and  note  76. 

Joseph  ben  Johanan  Treves  I.  (surnamed  ha- 
Gadol  = “ the  Great  ”) : First  bearer  of  the  name  of 
Treves.  He  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and,  according  to  Zunz  (“Z.  G.“  p.  173),  was  rahhi 
in  Paris.  Briill,  however  (“Jahrb.”  i.  90),  refers  to 
him  as  rabbi  of  Marseilles  about  1343.  His  wife  was 
well  versed  in  Jewish  literature,  and  explained  sev- 
eral Talmudical  passages;  and  when  later  she  with 
her  sons  took  up  her  residence  in  Paris  the  whole 
familj'  was  exempted  from  wearing  the  Jewish 
badge. 

Bibliography;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  173;  Gratz,  Gesch.  viii.  8-9; 
Isaac  ben  Sheshet,  Ucxponxa.  No.  271;  Isaac  de  Lattes.  Ur- 
xpituxa,  p.  88,  Vienna,  1860;  Carmoly,  in  Revue  Oricidalc,  ii. 
114;  BriiU’s  Ja/irh.  i.  90-91. 

Joseph  ben  Lipmann  Eliezer  Treves  (siir- 
nanied  Ashkenazi) : Kabbi  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  ofliciated  in  Prossnitz,  Moravia.  He  edited 
a brief  abstract  of  Jacob  Weil’s  “ Hilkot  Shehitah  ” 
(Amsterdam,  1660),  and  wrote  an  elegiac  iioem 
(“kinah”)  on  the  destruction  of  Kremsir  by  the 
Swedes  in  1643  and  on  the  devastations  which  took 
place  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  poem  ap- 
peared in  1648. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Literaturriesch.p.  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1456. 

Joseph  ben  Mattithiah  Treves : Brother  of 
Johanan  Treves;  scholar  and  liturgical  poet  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  died  on  the  Ninth  of  Ah,  1429. 
At  an  early  age  he  emigrated  to  Italy,  and  there 
wrote  the  following  liturgical  poems:  a yozer  for 
the  Sabbath  preceding  New-Year;  “Silluk,”  con- 
sisting of  three  parts  and  containing  exhortations 
to  repentance;  and  “Tokahah,”  a prayer  yvritten  in 
the  form  of  a dialogue  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  In  Italy  he  had  copies  made  of  several  wri- 
tings, of  which  one,  of  the  “Sefer  ha-Nayyar,”  writ- 
ten in  1393,  is  still  extant. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Literatwoe.xch.  p.  370;  idem,  Ritus. 
p.  31 ; BriiU’s  Jahrb.  i.  99. 

Joseph  ben  Mattithiah  Treves  : Kabbi  of  Sa- 
vigliano,  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
divorce  proceedings  instituted  by  the  physician  Jo- 
seph Tamari  of  Venice  against  his  son-in-law  Sam- 
uel Venturozzo  of  Perugia,  Joseph  sided  with  the 
latter.  Of  his  writings  only  a responsum  has  ap- 
peared in  print  (in  Lampronti’s  “ Pahad  Yizhak,” 
i.  105a).  A commentary  by  him  on  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  a treati.se  of  his  on  the  Talmudic 
proverb  “ An  old  man  in  the  house  is  a burden ; an 
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I old  woman,  a treasure  ” (‘Ar.  19a),  are  extant  in 
I manuscript. 

I mm.ioGiiAPHY  : Nepi-Gtiirondi,  Toledot  Gcdale  Yifiracl,  p.  101 ; 
i Mortara,  Indice,  s.v.  Treves ; Zunz,  Ha-PaliU  PP- 

' Levi  ben  Jacob  Treves  (surnamed  Zarfati) : 

French  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
I the  first  who  declared  it  permissible  at  the  reading 
from  the  Law  to  call  up  before  any  Cohen  who 
might  be  present  an  Israelite  who  paid  for  the 
privilege.  In  the  course  of  time  this  seems  to  have 
become  customary  in  several  places;  for  even  in  the 
eighteenth  century  German  casuists  protested  vigor- 
ouslj'  against  it.  Levi  is  probably  identical  with 
the  Levi  ben  Jacob  who  copied  Abravanel’s  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  and  who,  at  an  advanced  age, 
emigrated  to  Jerusalem. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  Yal.iya,  Shalshclet  ha-Kahl)alali.  ed.  Am- 
sterdiiiii,  p.  48b ; Kayyiiii  Benveniste,  Keiieset  lia-Gednhili 
on  Slndljaii  ‘At'-uh,  Urnli  Bayi/ini,  No.  13.5;  Ezekiel 
Katzenellenbogen,  Kenesci  Ycijezhel,  No.  7 ; Steinscbiiei- 
der,  Hebr.  Bibl.  1871,  p.  135;  Bnill’s  Jaltrij.  i.  115. 

Mattithiab  ben  Joseph  Treves  (called  the 
Provencal):  French  scholar;  chief  rabbi  of  Paris; 
born  thereabout  1335;  died  about  1387.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  his  father,  and  later  studied  under  Nissim 
ben  Reuben  and  Perez  Cohen  ben  Isaac.  He  lived  in 
various  Spanish  cities  until  1361,  when  he  returned 
to  Paris;  and,  as  at  that  time  there  were  only  a few 
scholars  in  France,  he  founded  a semiiiaiy  in  the 
French  capital.  Through  the  intercession  of  his 
brother-in-law.  Procurator  JIanessicr  de  Vesoul, 
Charles  V.  in  1363  ap]5ointed  him  chief  rabbi  of 
Paris, 

3Iattithiah  collected  books,  and  also  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits.  A respousum  signed  by  him  is 
extant  in  the  Paris  Library  (Codex  676,  No.  5). 
He  was  the  author  of  a work  on  Talmudic  meth- 
odology, fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved 
in  Joseph  ibn  Verga's  “She’erit  Yosef”  (ed.  Man- 
tua, pp.  3b,  4a).  He  is  said  to  have  been  styled  ” Ha- 
Parnas,”  and  to  have  composed  several  liturgical 
lioems,  among  which  were  one  for  the  eve  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  and  one — a penitential  prayer  in 
twenty  stanzas — treating  of  the  Ten  Martyrs.  He 
is  the  alleged  author  of  a work  entitled  “Eben 
Bohan.”  A manuscript  copy  of  the  Talmud,  now 
in  the  Royal  Library,  ISIunich,  and  which  was  made 
by  a German  copyist  for  Benjamin  Josiphiah,  was  at 
one  time  in  the  possession  of  Mattithiah. 

Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Jiulaica,  pp,  532-.534:  Judab 
ibn  Versa,  Sliebct  Yehudah,  ed.  Amsterdam,  p.  .50;  Zunz, 
Literaturgesch.  p.  368 : Ibn  Yahya,  Shalshelet  ha-KabboUdi, 
ed. Zolkiev, p.  48a ; Bass,  Sifte  I’c.s/ien/m,  x..  No.  9;  Heilprin, 
Seder  ha-Dnrot,  ii.  337 ; Dukes,  in  Kobez,  Introduction,  p. 
f>:  Rabbinovicz,  Dihdvltc  Snferim,  i..  Introduction,  pp. 
27-35 ; Briill’s  Jalirb.  i.  91  ct  seq. 

Menahem  ben  Abraham  Treves  (Dreifuss)  : 
Rabbi  in  Salzburg;  died  1857.  He  was  the  author 
of  “Orah  Mesharim  ” (Mlihlhausen,  1858;  2d  ed., 
Mayence,  1878),  treating  of  the  dogmas  of  faith. 

Bibliography:  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Bonks  Brit.  Mus.  p.  761 ; 
Benjacob,  Ozar  hn-Sefarim,  p.  .50;  Zeltlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mcn- 
dels.  p.  398;  Briill’s  Jalirh.  i.  123. 

S.  S.  O. 

Michael  Treves : Italian  engineer  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ; lived  in  Venice.  He  is  the  author  of 
“ Sulla  Perforazione  Meccanica  delle  Ferriere  ed  in 


Parlicolare  sul  Gigantesco  Traforo  delle  Alpi  Cozie 
dette  del  iilontccnisio,”  Venice,  1864;  “Di  Alciini 
Errori  Economici  . . . della  Veneta  Industria  Ve- 
traria,”  75.  1864;  “ Pensieri  sull’  Avvenire  del  Com- 
mercio  e dell’  Industria  in  Italia,”  ib.  1864;  “Lezioni 
Popolari  Presso  I’Ateneo  Veneto,”  etc.,  ib.  1865. 

Bibliography:  Fiir.st,  Bibl.  .Tnd.  iii.  444;  Wurzbneh.  Bin- 
graphlsches  Lexicon  dcs  Kaiscrthunis  Uesterreicli,  Vienna, 
1882. 

s.  F.  T.  11. 

Mordecai  Treves  : Italian  scholar  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  author  of  a historieal 
work  treating  of  the  sclihah  poets,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  which  he  tells  of  the  persecutions  of 
1349.  He  mentions  a town  named  Heila  (N^"n). 
where  IMar  Zutra  was  buried,  and  which  contained 
large  institutions  of  learning.  From  this,  as  well  as 
from  the  circumstance  that  Treves  confuses  the 
names  of  the  selihah  poets,  Zunz  deduees  that  he 
failed  to  consult  historical  sources. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  pp.  625-627;  Brull's 
Jahrb.  i.  115. 

Moses  ben  Jacob  Treves  ; Venetian  rabbi  and 
scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father  was 
a frieiul  of  David  de  Pomis.  From  1648  he  main- 
tained a regular  correspondence  with  Samuel  Aboab. 
In  1661  he  wrote  a poem  in  honor  of  Yom-Tob  Val- 
vason,  the  founder  of  a bet  ha-midrash  in  Venice; 
this  poem  was  published  in  “ Hed  Urim  ” (Venice, 
1661).  In  1668  he  was  a member  of  the  rabbinical 
committee  of  Venice  before  which  the  itinerant 
prophet  Nathan  of  Gaza  was  arraigned.  In  1670 
he  sanctioned  the  publication  of  Solomon  Rocca's 
“Kawwanat  Shelomoh,”  a cabalistic  commentary 
on  the  prayers. 

Bibliography:  Debar  Shemu'el,  So.  S7'>;  Emden,  Torat  ha- 
Kena'dt.  ed.  I.emberfr,  No.  67 ; Nepi-Gliirondl,  Toledot  G<  - 
dole  Yisracl,  p.  245;  Mortara,  Indice,  p.  66;  Zedner,  Cat. 
Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  786;  Briill's  Jahrb.  i.  11.5-116. 

Naphtali  Hirz  Treves  : Younger  brother  of 
Eliezer  ben  Samuel  Treves  (Ashkenazi).  He  held 
an  important  rabbinate  in  Poland,  but  no  details  of 
his  life  and  literary  activity  arc  known. 

Naphtali  Hirz  ben  Eliezer  Treves : Caba- 
list  and  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century;  ollicia- 
ted  as  hazzan  in  Frankfort-on-the-i\Iain.  He  was 
the  author  of  “ Perush  ” (1560),  a famous  cabalistic 
commentary  on  the  prayer-book ; and  probably  also 
of  “Naftule  Elohim  ” (Hcddernheim,  1546).  an  index 
to  Bahya  ben  Asher’s  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  preface  to  the  “ Naftule  Elohim  ” consists 
partly  of  the  result  of  private  studies  and  partly  of 
quotations  from  other  cabal  isticAvorks.  Treves  wrote, 
too,  a supercommentary  on  Rashi,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant. Naphtali  Hirz  engaged  in  disputations  Avith 
Christian  scholars:  and  he  made  comments  on  the 
pronunciation  of  German.  He  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  his  accounts  of  JcAvish  customs  and  cere- 
monies. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  2038-2030; 
Nepi-Gliirondi,  Toledot  Gedcile  Yisrael,  p.  94  ; Conforte,  Korc 
ha-Dorot,  p.  27a;  last's  Atinalen,  ii.  163;  Zunz.Z.  G.  p.  liK); 
Gans,  Zeniah  Daivid.  p.  406,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  16i)2 ; 
Azulai,  Sheni  ha-Gednlim.  ii.  93a;  Zunz,  in  Steinschneider, 
Hebr.  Bibl.  x.  134  ; Brull’s  Jahrb.  i.  101-104. 

Raphael  ben  Baruch  Treves : Italian  scholar 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  Avas  the  author  of 
a commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Avhich,  to- 
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gether  Avith  some  of  his  Talmudic  decisions,  was 
printed  in  Constantinople  in  1743.  This  commen- 
tary is  written  in  the  style  used  by  the  philosophers 
of  the  early  IMiddlc  Ages,  and  follows  the  metliods 
known  as  “ PaRDeS  ” (the  initials  of  “ Peshat,  ” “ Re- 
mez,”  “Derash,”  and  “Sod”).  Raphael  affixed  his 
approbation  to  Elijah  ha-Kohen’s  “Shebet  Musar” 
(Smyrna,  l(i07) 

Raphael  ben  Baruch  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Rapliael  Treves  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  owned  a printing  establishment 
in  (.Constantinople,  from  which  R.  Nissim’s  novelise 
to  Gittiu  were  issued. 

Bibliography  ; Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Boaltfi  Brit.  Mus.  p.  761; 
Azulai,  Sltetn  ha-GednUm.  ii.  29a ; Benjacob,  Uzar  ha-Stfa- 
riin,  p.  108;  Steiiischneider,  Cat.  Botll.  eol.  3024  ; idem,  jii- 
disclic  Ttipograidiie,  in  Ersch  and  Uruber,  Encyc.  section  ii., 
part  28,  p.  63b  ; BriiU’s  Jahrb.  i.  117. 

Raphael  Joseph  ben  Johanan  Treves  : Rabbi 
of  Ferrara  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  his  works 
only  two  responsa  are  extant,  one  treating  of  the 
legality  of  the  levirate  marriage,  and  the  other  of 
the  permissibility  of  business  partnerships  between 
Jews  and  Christians  when  the  latter  attend  to  busi- 
ness on  Saturdays  and  Jewish  holy  days.  Treves  is 
especially  known  as  a corrector  of  the  press  in  Foa’s 
printing  establishment  at  Sabbionetta.  He  wrote 
encomiums  on  Maimonides’  “Moreh,”  and  Jlelr 
Me’iri’s  “ Yai'r  Natib,”  which  appeared  in  1,553;  and 
he  supplied  marginal  glosses  to  Abraham  ben  Isaac 
ha-Levi’s  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(1.558). 

In  the  Tamari-Venturozzo  case  Treves  played  a 
double  role,  for  after  having  signed  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Samuel  (1566),  he  appeared 
as  a witness  for  the  latter. 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tnlcdot  Gedide  Yixrach  p. 
307  ; Lainpronti,  Pahad  Yizhak,  ili.,  part  2,  pp.  21-23;  Sleiii- 
schneider.  Cat.  Biidl.  col. "2129;  Muxe,  v.  125,  231,  232;  vi. 
268;  Brull’s  JalU'b.  i.  113. 

S.  S.  O. 

Sabbato  Graziado  Treves : Austrian  rabbi ; 
born  at  Vercelli  in  Piedmont  about  1780;  died  at 
Turin  June  25, 1856.  Instructed  b3ffiiis  father,  who 
was  a rabbi,  he  himself  became,  about  1800,  a rabbi 
in  iVsti,  where  he  remained  until  1820,  when  he  be- 
came chief  rabbi  at  Turin.  This  office  he  held  until 
1833,  when  he  was  called  to  Triest,  where  he  offici- 
ated during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
s.  F.  T.  II. 

Samuel  ben  Eliezer  Treves  (surnamed  Ash- 
kenazi) : Rabbi  of  Opatow  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  He  was  the  author  of  no- 
velhe  (“  hiddushim  ”)  on  the  treatises  Kctubot  and 
Kiddushiii  (Prossnitz,  1000-2),  consisting  of  abstracts 
of  the  works  of  Josejih  ibn  Leb,  Samuel  di  Dledina, 
and  Solomon  Cohen.  He  appears  to  have  settled 
permanently  in  iloravia  toward  the  close  of  his  life. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  183;  Stein- 
schneider.  Cat.  Bod/. col.  2424  ; idem, .///.(//. sc/ie  Tuixmrapiiic, 
in  Erscli  and  Gruber,  Etici/c.  ii.  55 ; Wolf,  Bibl.  licbr.  1. 1089 ; 
Briill’s  Jahrt).  i.  118,  note  107. 

Samuel  Isaac  Treves:  Italian  scholar  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  published  a work  entitled 
“Hut  ha-jMeshullash  ” (Leghorn,  1876),  and  consist- 
ing of  songs,  elegies,  and  Ijwic  poems. 

Bibliography  : Zeitliu,  BiJd.  Post-Mendels,  p.  398. 


Shneor  ben  Joseph  Joel  Treves : Rabbi  of 
Frankfort-on-the-jMain  in  the  seventeenth  centurv. 
He  was  the  author  of  a Biblical  commentary  enti- 
tled “Hibbur,”  which  was  known  in  Russiii  in  tlie 
eighteenth  century.  With  him  originated  the  often- 
mentioned  custom  followed  bji-  the  Treves  family  of 
not  partaking  of  a meal  in  the  tabernacle  on  the 
eve  preceding  Shemini  ‘Azeret. 

Bibliography  : Fueiin,  Kiryah  Ne'emanah,  pp.  172,  200,  284, 

287 ; BrilU’s  Jahrb.  i.  119;  Epstein,  in  Monutsschrift,  xlvi. 

159-160. 

Simeon  Treves  : Son  of  Shneor  ben  Joseph  Joel 
Treves.  He  was  secretary  to  the  community  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maiu. 

s.  S.  0. 

Virginia  Treves  (nee  Tedeschi) : Italian  au- 
thor; born  at  Verona;  wife  of  Giuseppe  Treves. 
She  contributed  to  the  “ Illustrazione  Italiana  ” under 
the  nom  de  plume  “Cordelia,”  and  was  the  author 
of  “ II  Regno  della  Donna  ” (Milan,  1879)  and 
“Prime  Battaglie  ” (ib.  1881). 

Bibliography  : tVurzbach,  BiographUsehes Lexicon des  Kai- 

serthums  Ocsterreich.  Vienna,  1882. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

Zebi  Hirsch  Treves:  Scholar  in  Wilna;  sou  of 
Zeeb  Wolf  Treves, 

Zeeb  Wolf  ben  Jacob  Treves  : Scholar  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  lived  in  Wilna;  and  his 
signature  appears  attached  to  rabbinical  decisions 
of  the  period. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kirgah  Ne'emanah,  pp.  122,  196; 

Briill’s  Jahrb.  i.  121. 

S.  S.  O. 

TR^IVOUX  (Hebrew,  omtO) : Principal  town 
of  the  arrondissement  of  the  same  name  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ain,  France.  Henry  of  Villars,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ljmnsand  seigiiiorof  Trevoux,  stipulated 
in  the  charter  whicli  he  gave  to  the  latter  town  in 
1300  that  no  Jew  should  be  allowed  to  settle  in  it. 
A certain  number  of  Jews  nevertheless  obtained  per- 
mission to  establish  themselves  there  on  payment 
of  a yearly  tax  of  15  livres.  The  Jews  who  were  ex- 
pelled from  Lj'ons  in  1420  sought  refuge  at  Tre- 
voux, where  they  engaged  in  making  gold  and 
silver  wire.  In  1-425  they  were  obliged  tocontrilmto 
largely  to  the  forced  loan  which  the  city  had  to 
make  to  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  seignioralty  of  Trevoux. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  were  jeal- 
ous of  the  Jews,  especially  of  their  commercial  pros- 
peritj',  accused  them  in  1429  of  having  in  their  pos- 
session Hebrew  books  containing  blasphemies  against 
the  Christian  religion.  At  the  instance  of  the  arch- 
bishop the  Duchess  of  Bourbon  ordered  an  investi- 
gation, Avhich  she  entrusted  to  Jean  Nam}",  appellate 
judge  of  Beaujolais;  Jean  Cluilon,  licentiate  in  law; 
and  Ayme,  a baptized  Jew  of  Chambery,  who  was 
commissioned  to  inspect  the  Hebrew  books  and  to 
translate  the  reprehensible  pas.sages.  The  liooks 
were  thereupon  seized  and  burned,  and  the  Jews, 
alter  being  sentenced  to  pay  various  fines,  w'ere  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  (see  Cha-mbeky).  Three  years 
later  a few  of  them  returned;  but  they  were  again 
driven  out  in  1467;  and  there  was  another  expulsion 
in  1488.  A certain  number  of  these  .Tews  subse- 
quently took  the  name  “Trabot”  or  “Traboto,” 
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iudicaling  their  native  place.  Steinschueider  (“  Cat. 
IJodl.”  col.  20o3)  has  given  a list,  which  has  been 
completed  by  Berliner  (see  his  “ Magazin,”  ii.  16,  96). 

BiblioOtRaphy;  Bedarride,  LesJuifs  en  France,  etc.,  p.  316; 

nepping,  Lcs  Juifs  dnnn  le  Moi/en  Afic,  p.  19.) ; Gross, 

Oiillia  Jwiaica,  pp.  219-333;  Jolibois,  Histoire  (le  la  Ville 

et  (lit  I'diitun  (le  Trevoux,  pp.  12  et  set;.,  Lyons,  18,53;  it.  E. 

J.  X.  33-59. 

s.  S.  K. 

TRIAL.  See  Procedure  in  Civil  Causes. 

TRIBES,  LOST  TEN:  According  to  the  Bible, 
Tiglath-pileser  (II  Kings  xv.  29)  or  Shalmaneser  {ib. 
xvii.  6,  xviii.  11),  alter  the  defeat  of  Israel,  trans- 
ported the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North- 
ern Kingdom  to  Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah 
and  Habor,  on  the  stream  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  towns 
of  Media.  In  their  stead  a mixed  multitude  5vas  trans- 
ported to  the  plains  anti  mountains  of  Israel.  Asa 
large  number  of  prophecies  relate  to  the  return  of 
“Israel”  to  the  Holy  Land,  believers  in  the  literal 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  have  always  labored 
under  a difficulty  in  regard  to  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the 
tribes  of  Israel, 
with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of 
Judah  and  Levi 
(or  Benjamin), 
which  returned 
with  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  If 
the  Ten  Tribes 
have  d i s a p - 
pcared,  the  lit- 
eral fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies 
would  be  impos- 
sible ; if  they 
have  not  disap- 
peared, obvious- 
ly they  must 
exist  under  a 
different  name.  The  numerous  attempts  at  identifi- 
cation that  have  been  made  constitute  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  curiosities  of  literature. 

In  the  Apocrj'pha  it  is  presumed  that  the  Ten 
Tribes  still  exist  as  tribes.  Thus  Tobit  is  stated  to 
be  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  the  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  assume  their  continuous  ex- 
istence. Ill  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  (xiii.  39-45)  it 
is  declared  that  the  Ten  Tribes  were  carried  by 
Hosea,  king  in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  the  narrow  passages  of  the  river,  whence 
they  went  on  for  a journey  of  a year  and  a half  to  a 
place  called  Arzarcth.  Schiller-Szinessy  pointed  out 
that  “Arzareth”  is  merely  a contraction  of  “erez 
aheret,”  the  “ other  land  ” into  which  the  Lord  says  He 
“ will  cast  them  [the  people]  as  this  day  ” ; see  Dent, 
xxix.  27,  which  verse  is  referred  by  B.  Akiba  to  the 
Lost  Ten  Tribes  (Sanh.  x.  4;  comp.  “Journal  of  Phi- 
lology,” ili.  114). 

According  to  haggadic  tradition,  the  Ten  Tribes 
were  divided  into  three  groups,  one  on  this  side  of 
the  River  Sambation,  another  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  third  in  the  neighborhood  of  Daphne,  near 
Antioch  (Lam.  R.  v.  2).  This  was  based  on  the  Tar- 


gum  of  pseudo-Jonathan  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  10,  but  the 
course  of  the  River  Sambation  is  differently  given, 
according  to  the  prepossessions  of  the  various  wri- 
ters (see  Sambation).  Akiba,  indeed,  because  he 
was  a believer  in  the  Messianic  claims  of  BarKokba, 
and  trusted  in  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  such  ])as- 
sages  as  Lsa.  xi.  11,  Jer.  xxi.  7,  Ezek.  xxxvii.  15, 
without  the  restoration  of  Israel,  distinctly  expressed 
ihe  opinion  that  the  Ten  Tribes  would  never  return 
(Sanh.  X.  3).  In  the  ninth  century  Eldau  ren  Maiii.i 
iia-Dani  came  forward,  claiming  to  give  specitic 
details  of  the  contemporary  existence  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  and  of  their  location  at  that  time.  Dan, 
Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher  were  in  Havilah;  Zebu- 
lun  and  Reuben  in  the  mountains  of  Paran  ; Ephraim 
and  Imlf  of  Manas.sch  in  South  Arabia;  Simeon  and 
the  other  half  of  IMauasseh  in  the  land  of  the 
Chazars  (?).  According  to  him,  therefore,  the 
Ten  Tribes  were  settled  in  parts  of  southern  Arabia, 
or  perhaps  Abyssinia,  in  conformity  with  the  identi- 
fication of  Havilah.  The  connection  of  this  view 
with  that  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  Islam  is  obvious; 

and  David  Reu- 
beni  revived  the 
view  in  .stating 
that  he  was  re- 
lated to  the  king 
of  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  situated 
in  Khaibar  in 
North  Arabia. 

According  to 
Abraham  Faris- 
sol,  the  remain- 
ing tribes  were 
in  the  desert,  on 
the  waj'  to  Mec- 
ca, near  the  Red 
Sea ; b u t he 
himself  identi- 
ties the  River 
Ganges  with 
the  River  Gozan,  and  assumes  that  the  Beni- 
Israel  of  India  are  the  descendants  of  the  Lost 
Ten  Tribes.  The  Ganges,  thus  identitied  by  him 
with  the  River  Sambation,  divides  the  Indians  from 
the  Jews.  The  confusion  between  Ethioi)ia  and 
Farther  India  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
ancients  and  medieval  geographers  caused  some 
writers  to  place  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  in  Abyssinia. 
Abraham  Yagel,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  did  so, 
basing  his  conclusions  on  the  accounts  of  David 
Reubeni  and  Eldad  ha-Dani.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  reports  of  the  F.alasiias  led  to  this  iden- 
tification. According  to  Yagel,  mc.sscngers  were 
sent  to  these  colonists  in  the  time  of  Pope  Clement 
YIL,  some  of  whom  d'ed,  while  the  rest 
Arabia,  broughtback  tidingsof  the  greatness  of 
India,  and  the  tribes  and  their  very  wide  terri- 
Abyssinia.  tories.  Yagel  quotes  a Christian 
traveler,  Vincent  of  Milan,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  fur  twenty-five 
years,  and  who  went  as  far  as  Fez,  and  thence  to 
India,  where  he  found  the  River  Sambation,  and  a 
number  of  Jews  dressed  in  silk  and  pttrple.  They 
were  ruled  by  seven  kings,  and  upon  being  asked  to 


Japanese  Types,  Showing  Jewish  Featuies. 

(According  to  McLeod,  “Epitome  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Japan, Tokyo,  1879.) 
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pay  tribute  to  the  sultan  Salim  thej'  declared  tliey 
had  never  paid  tribute  to  anj'  sultan  or  king.  It  is 
just  possible  that  this  may  have  some  reference  to 
the  “ Sasanam  ” of  the  Jews  of  Cochin.  It  is  further 
stated  that  in  1C30  a Jew  of  Salonica  traveled  to 
Ethiopia,  to  the  laud  of  Sambation,  and  that  in  1646 
one  Baruch,  traveling  in  Persia,  claimed  to  have 
met  a man  named  Malkiel  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
and  brought  back  a letter  from  the  king  of  the 
children  of  Moses ; this  letter  was  seen  by  Azulai.  It 
was  afterward  reprinted  in  Jacob  Saphir’s  book  of 
travels  (“  Eben  Sappir,”  i.  98).  Moses  Edrehi  wrote 
a separate  work  on  the  subject.  So  much  interest  was 
taken  in  this  account  that  in  1831  a certain  Baruch 
ben  Samuel  of  Pinsk  was  sent  to  search  for  the 
children  of  Moses  in  Yemen.  He  traveled  fifteen 
days  in  the  wilderness,  and  declared  he  met  Dauitcs 
feeding  flocks  of  sheep.  So,  too,  in  1854  a certain 
Amram  Ma'arabi  set  out  fi'om  Safed  in  search  of  the 
Ten  Tribes ; and  he  was  followed  in  1857  by  David 
A.shkenazi,  who  crossed  over  through  Suakiu  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  Jews  of  Abyssinia. 

In  1835  Asahel  Grant,  an  American  physician,  was 
appointed  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  pursue  his  calling  among  the  Nestorians 
of  IMesopotamia.  He  found  among  them  a tradi- 
tion that  they  were  descendants  of  the  Lost  Ten 
Tribes,  a tradition  which  had  already 
Nestorians  been  gathered  b}'  Smith  and  White 
and  Devil-  during  their  earlier  mission  (“Re- 
Worship-  searches  in  Armenia,”  vol.  ii.).  He 
ers.  found  also  among  the  Jews  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Urumjah  recognition 
of  this  tradition,  which  he  considered  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  following  facts;  they  dwelt  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  which  the  Israelites  were  originally  deported, 
■while  Josephus  declared  that  the  Ten  Tribes  lived 
beyond  the  Euphrates  up  to  his  time  (“Ant.”  xi.  5, 
§ 3),  and  his  statement  is  confirmed  by  Jerome 
(“  Opera,”  vi.  780);  their  language  is  a branch  of  the 
Aramaic;  they  still  offer  sacrifices  and  first-fruits 
like  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  they  prepare  for  the 
Sabbath  on  the  preceding  evening ; they  have  Jewish 
names  and  Jewish  features.  Other  similarities  of 
custom  are  recorded  by  Grant  (“The  Nestorians,  or 
the  Lost  Tribes,”  New  York,  1845).  Grant  was  of 
the  opinion  also  that  the  Yezidis,  or  devil-worshipers, 
of  the  same  region  were  likewise  descended  from  the 
Ten  Tribes,  as  they  observed  the  rite  of  circumci- 
sion, offered  sacrifices,  including  that  of  the  paschal 
lamb  on  the  34th  of  Nisan,  and  also  abstained  from 
forbidden  fond  {ib.  pp.  363-372). 

According  to  their  native  traditions,  the  Afghans 
also  are  to  be  identified  with  the  I;OSt  Ten  Tribes. 
They  declare  that  Nebuchadnezzar  banished  them 
into  the  mountains  of  Ghur,  whence  they  main- 
tained correspondence  with  the  Arabian  Jews.  When 
some  of  the  latter  were  converted  by  lilohammed,  one 
Khalid  wrote  to  the  Afghans  and  in- 
Afghans.  vited  them  to  embrace  Islam.  Several 
Afghan  nobles  went  to  Arabia  under 
one  Kais,  who  claimed  to  trace  his  descent  through 
forty-seven  generations  from  Saul.  He  was  accord- 
ingly greeted  by  Mohammed  by  the  title  of  “malik,” 
in  deference  to  this  illustrious  descent.  Kais  is  re- 
ported to  have  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  in 


662;  and  all  the  modern  chiefs  of  Afghanistan  claim 
to  be  descended  from  him  (Malcolm,  “History  of 
Persia,”  il.  596,  London,  1815).  The  Afghans  still 
call  themselves  “ Beni-Israel,”  and  are  declared  to 
have  a markedly  Jewish  appearance.  Their  claim 
to  Israelitish  descent  is  allowed  by  most  Moham- 
medan writers.  G.  Moore,  in  his  “Lost  Tribes” 
(pp.  143-160,  London,  1861),  also  identified  the  Af- 
ghans with  the  Ten  Tribes. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  disabilities  imposed  upon 
Rabbinite  Je'ws,  the  Karaites  of  Russia  attempted 
to  prove  that  they  were  guiltless  of  the  execution  of 
Jesus  because  they  were'  descended 
Karaites  from  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  and  had 
and  the  been  settled  in  the  Crimea  since  the 

Caucasus,  time  of  Shalmaneser  (seventh  century 
B.C.).  In  particular  Abraham  Firko- 
vicii  edited  a number  of  forgeries  of  inscriptions  on 
tombstones  and  manuscripts  to  prove  the  early  date 
of  their  settlement  in  the  Crimea.  The  argument 
was  effective  with  the  Russian  government  in  1795, 
when  they  were  exempted  from  the  double  taxation 
imposed  upon  the  Rabbinites,  and  in  1828,  when  it 
obtained  for  them  exemption  from  military  service. 
From  the  similar  traditions  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Caucasus,  according  to  Chorny  (“  Sefer  ha-Massa‘ot,” 
p.  585,  St.  Petersburg,  1884),  the  Jews  of  Derbent  de- 
clared that  the  Daghestan  Jews  were  those  who 
were  carried  away  by  the  Assyrians,  and  that  some 
of  them  had  ultimately  migrated  to  Bokhara,  and 
even  as  far  as  China.  It  is,  of  course,  onl}"  natural 
that  the  outlying  colonies  in  China,  in  India,  and 
even  in  the  Sahara  should  have  been  at  one  time 
or  another  identified  as  remnants  of  the  Lost  Ten 
Tribes. 

G.  Moore,  indeed,  attempts  to  prove  that  the  high- 
class  Hindus,  including  all  the  Buddhists,  are  de- 
scendants of  the  Sacs,  or  Scythians,  who,  again, 
were  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes.  He  transcribes  many  of 
the  Indian  inscriptions  into  Hebrew  of  a wonderful 
kind  to  prove  this  contention.  Buddhism,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  a fraudulent  development  of  Old  Tes- 
tament doctrines  brought  to  India  by  the  Ten  Tribes. 
The  Kareens  of  Burma,  because  of  their  Jewish  ap- 
pearance, their  name  for  God  (“  Ywwah  ”),  and  Ihcir 
use  of  bones  of  fowls  for  divination  purposes,  are 
also  identified  by  him  and  by  Mason  as  de.scendants 
of  the  Lost  Tribes. 

The  identification  of  the  Saca;,  or  Scythians,  with 
the  Ten  Tribes  because  they  appear  in  history  at  the 
same  time,  and  veiy  nearly  in  the  same  place,  as  the 
Israelites  removed  by  Shalmaneser,  is  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  the  theory  which  identifies  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  indeed  the  whole  Teu- 
Anglo-  tonic  race,  with  the  Ten  Tribes.  Dan 
Israelism.  is  identified  sometimes  with  Denmark, 
and  sometimes  with  the  Tuatha  da 
Danaun  of  Irish  tradition  ; but  the  main  argument 
advanced  is  that  the  English  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  the  Prophets  regarding  Israel  in  so  far  as  they 
live  in  a far-off  isle,  speak  in  a strange  tongue, 
have  colonies  throughout  the  world,  and  jmt  wor- 
ship the  true  God.  For  further  discussion  of  the 
argument  and  the  history  of  its  development  see 
Anglo-Israelism. 

One  of  the  most  curious  offshoots  of  the  theory  is 


(From  McLeod’s  **  Epitome  of  the  Aacient  History  of  Japan,”  Tokyo,  1&79.) 


Supposed  Order  OF  March  Of  1 sraeli  t es  To  Japan 
pARTLy  Taken  From  Ancient  Pictures 
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tliat  wliicli  identifies  the  Shindai,  or  holy  cdass,  of 
Japan  as  the  descendants  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes. 
This  is  advocated  by  N.  iMcLeod  in  his  “Epitome 
of  the  Ancient  History  of  Japan  ” (3tl  ed.,  Tokyo, 
1879).  He  calls  attention  to  a point  of  agreement 
between  the  two,  namely,  the  fact 

Japan.  that  the  first  known  king  of  Japan 
was  Osee,  730  b.c.,  and  the  last  king 
of  Israel  was  Hosea,  who  died  732  n.c.  In  addition 
to  this,  JlcLeod  points  out  that  the  Shinto  temple 
is  divided  into  a hoi}"  and  a most  holy  place.  The 
priests  wear  a linen  dress,  bonnet,  and  breeches, 
like  the  Jewish  priests  of  old,  and  the  ancient  Tem- 
ple instruments  are  used  in  the  Shinto  temi)le.  The 
Japanese  worship  their  ancestors,  as  the  old  Israel- 
ites did ; and  in  addition  to  this  McLeod  points  out 
the  Jewish  appearance  of  some  Japanese,  and  sup- 
plements his  “Epitome”  with  a volume  of  illustra- 
tions depicting  among  other  things  the  supposed 
rafts  on  which  the  Israelites  crossed,  via  Saghalien, 
to  Japan,  and  their  supposed  order  of  march.  Still 
further  removed  is  the  suggestion  of  some  writers 
that  the  Australians  are  the  Lost  Tribes  because 
they  practise  circumcision  (“Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.” 
1843,  No.  6). 

Quite  recently  the  Masai  of  British  East  Africa 
have  been  identified  owing  to  similarity  of  custom 
(M.  Merker, “Die  Masai,”  Berlin,  1904). 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  Central  and 
South  America  the  legend  of  the  Lost  Tribes  be- 
gan to  be  referretl  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

Garcia,  in  his  “Origen  de  los  Media- 

America.  nos”  (1607,  pp.  79-128),  declares  that 
the  Tribes  passed  over  the  “ Strait  of 
Aninai,”  i.e.,  Bering  Strait,  and  went  by  that  way 
to  Me.xico  and  South  Amierica.  He  deduces  their 
identity  from  the  common  cowardice  and  want  of 
charity  of  the  Israelites  and  Indians.  Both  of  these 
peoples,  according  to  him,  bury  their  dead  on  the 
hills,  give  kisses  on  the  cheek  as  a sign  of  peace,  tear 
their  clothes  as  a sign  of  mourning,  and  dance  as  a 
sign  of  triumph.  Garcia  claimed  to  have  found 
many  Hebrew  terms  in  the  American  language. 

According  to  IManasseh  ben  Israel,  Antonio  Jlon- 
tesinos  de|iosed  in  1644  before  the  bet  din  of  Am- 
sterdam that  while  traveling  in  Peru  he  had  met 
with  a number  of  the  natives  who  recited  the 
“Sliema*”  in  Hebrew,  and  who  informed  him 
through  an  interpreter  that  they  were  Israelites 
descended  from  Reuben,  and  that  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  He  supported  their 
statements  by  tracing  Jewish  customs  among  other 
inhabitants  of  Central  and  South  America.  The  In- 
dians of  Yucatan  and  the  Dlc.xicans  rent  their  gar- 
ments in  mourning  and  kept  perpetual  fires  upon 
their  altars,  as  did  also  the  Peruvians.  The  Mexi- 
cans kept  the  jubilee,  while  the  Indians  of  Peru  and 
Guatemala  observed  the  custom  of  levirate  mar- 
riage. iSIanasseh  ben  Israel  therefore  concluded  that 
the  aboiiginal  inhabitants  of  America  were  the  Lost 
Ten  Tribes,  and  as  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  eome  when  the  whole  world  was  in- 
habited by  the  descendants  of  Israel,  he  directed  his 
clTorts  to  obtaining  admission  for  the  Jews  to  the 
British  Islands,  from  which  they  were  at  that  time 
excluded  (see  M.xnasseii  ben  Isk.aee).  The  Mexican 


theory  waslatertaken  up  by  Viscount  Kingsborough, 
who  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to  proving  the  thesis 
that  the  INlexicaus  were  descended  from  the  Lost 
Ten  Tribes,  and  published  a magnificent  and  ex- 
pensive work  on  the  subject  (“Antiquities  of  Mex- 
ico,” 9 vols.,  1837-45).  Kingsborough’s  chief  argu- 
ments are  that  31exicans  and  Israelites  believe  in 
both  devils  and  angels,  as  well  as  in  miracles,  and 
use  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  same  way, 
namely,  by  pouring  it  on  the  ground;  also  that  the 
high  priest  of  Pern  is  the  only  one  allowed  to  enter 
the  inner,  most  holy  part  of  the  temple,  and  that 
the  Peruvians  anointed  the  Ark,  as  did  the  Israelites. 
He  also  finds  many  similarities  in  the  myths  and 
legends.  Thus  certain  Mexican  heroes  are  said  to 
have  wrestled  with  Quetzalcohuatl,  like  Jacob  with 
the  angel  (“Antiquities  of  Mexico,”  vol.  vii.). 

Manasseh  b.  Israel’s  views  were  taken  up  by  T. 
Thorowgood  in  his  “Jewes  in  America”  (London, 
1650),  and  he  was  followed  by  the  “Apostle”  Eliot 
in  a publication  ten  years  later ; and 
Nortli-  their  views,  referring  now  to  the  North- 
American  American  Indians  instead  of  the  Mexi- 
Indians.  cans  or  Peruvians,  were  adopted  by 
Cotton  Mather,  Roger  Williams,  and 
even  William  Penn.  S.  Sewall  also  gave  expres- 
sion, in  1697,  to  the  same  views  in  a special  pub- 
lication. 

Charles  Beatty,  in  his  “Journal  of  a Two-Months’ 
Tour”  (London,  1678),  declared  that  he  had  found 
among  the  Delaware  Indians  traces  of  Israelitish  ori- 
gin ; and  J.  Adair,  in  his  “ History  of  the  American 
Indians”  (Loudon,  1775),  devotes  a considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  the  same  view,  which  he 
accepts.  Adair  was  followed  by  Jonathan  Edwards. 
A special  work  was  written  by  E.  Boudinot  (“  A Star 
in  the  West,”  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1816);  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Ethan  Smith  in  1825,  and  by  Israel  Wors- 
ley  (“View  of  the  American  Indians,  Showing  Them 
to  Be  Descendants  of  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,”  Lon- 
don, 1828).  Mordecai  31.  Noah  accepted  the  Israel- 
itish origin  of  the  Indians  (1837)  in  a pamphlet  re- 
published in  ilarryat’s  “ Diary  in  America  ” (vol.  ii.). 
J.  B.  Finlay  claimed  to  have  found  traces  among 
the  Wyandottes  in  1840,  and  the  view  was  even  con- 
sidered by  George  Catlin  in  his  “Planners  ...  of 
the  North  American  Indians”  (London,  1841).  Dis- 
coveries of  alleged  Hebrew  tablets,  as  at  Pittsfield, 
ilass.,  1815,  and  Newark,  Ohio,  about  1860,  have 
given  fresh  vigor  to  the  theory.  Altogether,  witli 
the  exception  of  the  Anglo-Israelite  craze,  a larger 
amount  of  literature  has  been  written  on  this  identi- 
fication than  on  any  other. 

It  was  doubtless  owing  to  this  belief  in  the  identity 
of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  with  the  American  Indians 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  led  to  adopt  a somewhat 
similar  view  in  his  celebrated  “Book  of  3Iormon,” 
According  to  him,  America  was  colo- 
The  nized  by  two  sets  of  people — one  being 
Mormons,  the  .larcdites,  who  came  over  after 
the  dispersion  from  the  Tower  of  Ba- 
bel; the  other  a group  of  sixteen,  who  came  from 
Jerusalem  about  600  b.c.  Their  chief  families  were 
destroyed  about  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  and  de- 
scendants of  the  remainder  are  the  North-Americau 
Indians. 
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E.  C.  J. 

TRIBES,  THE  TWELVE:  The  individual 
tribes  having  been  treated  under  their  respective 
captious,  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  in  tlie  present 
article  the  theories  concerning  the  nature,  number, 
and  origin  of  the  tribes  cf  Israel.  The  uncritical 
or  precritical  theory  accepts  as  data  of  personal 
histories  the  Biblical  accounts  of  the  Patriarchs’ 
lives.  Accordingly,  the  tribes  are  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  formed  in  the  main  by  tlie  natural  increase 
of  the  offspring  of  Jacob.  The  descendants  of  each 
of  his  sons  are  believed  to  have  held  together  and 
thus  constituted  a social  entity,  though  foreign 
wives  and  slaves  were  at  times  admitted  and  their 
offspring  absorbed.  The  difficulties  which  have  led 
to  the  rejection  of  this  theory  by  most  Biblical 
scholars  arc  of  a twofold  nature.  In  the  first  place, 
sucli  natural  origin  could  by  no  means  account  for 
the  numbers  given  in  the  Biblical  books  as  the  cen- 
sus of  the  various  tribes.  Anthropology  furnishes 
no  other  example  of  a nation  having  arisen  by  nat- 
ural descent  from  one  ancestral  family.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  study  and  comparison  of  the  various 
(and  only  in  one  instance  perfectly  concordant)  lists 
of  the  tribes,  as  preserved  in  the  Bib- 
The  Lists.  lical  records,  suggest  that  considera- 
tions other  than  the  fact  of  common 
descent  underlie  the  different  groupings  and  dis- 
cordant order  of  these  tribal  tables,  and  the  com- 
mon origin  is  thus  shown  to  be  onl}'  theoretical. 
The  tribes  are  arranged  in  twenty  different  orders, 
only  one  of  which  (Num.  ii.,  vii.,  x.  14-29)  recurs. 

Various  princiides  are  readily  detected  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  tables.  (1)  A certain  number  of 
tribal  lists  {e.r/.,  those  in  Gen.  xxix.-xxxv.,  xlvi., 
xlix. ; Ex.  i. ; Num.  i.,  ii.,  vii.,  x.,  xiii.,  xxvi. ; I 
Chron.  ii.,  xxvii.)  trace  descent  from  Jacob,  but 
through  his  various  wives  and  concubines,  grouping 
those  always  together  that  have  a common  mother, 
thus:  (rt)  tribes  of  Leah;  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi, 
Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulun;  (b)  tribes  of  Zilpah 
(Leah’s  slave);  Gad,  Asher;  (c)  tribes  of  Rachel: 
Joseph,  Benjamin;  {d)  tribes  of  Bilhah  (Rachel’s 
slave):  Dan  and  Naphtali.  (2)  Other  lists  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  geographical  position  (Num. 
xxxiv. ; Deut.  xxxiii. ; Josh,  xiii.;  Judges  v. ; I 
Chron.  ii.  3-viii.).  (3)  Tradition  concerning  both 

affinity  and  geographical  position  (Deut.  xxvii.). 
But  even  here  the  relative  importance  of  the  tribes 
decides  whether  they  are  to  receive  a blessing  or  a 
curse.  Ezekiel’s  list  (Ezek.  xlviii.)  reflects  the 
prophet’s  ideal  conceptions.  It  is  thus  plain  that 
the  records  do  not  give  simple  and  indubitable  facts, 
but  disclose  certain  theories  and  rellect  certain  post- 
patriarchal  conditions. 

As  anthropology  presents  no  warrant  tor  assuming 
that  nations  are  formed  through  natural  descent 
from  one  ancestor,  so  the  process  of  a tribe’s  origin 
must  be  the  reverse  of  that  underlying  the  presenta- 


tion of  Biblical  patriarchal  tradition.  Tribes  result 
from  combinations  of  various  septs  or  clans.  The 
tribe  (Hebr.  “ matteli  ” or  “Rhebet”)was  a confeder- 
ation of  “mishpahot”  (R.  V.  ‘•families”)  and  septs; 
and  these  again  were  composed  of  vai  ious  households 
(“  battim”  or  “batte  abot  ”).  Community  of  worshiji 
is  the  characteristic  and  constitutive  element  of  this 
ascending  and  enlarging  order  of  tribal  society 
(comp.  I Sam.  xx.  0).  The  names  of  the  tribes 
probably  rc-])rescnt,  therefore,  former  eponymous 
deities  whose  ‘‘sons” — even  in  a i)h3’sical  .sense — 
the  members  of  the  tribe  felt  themselves  to  be.  The 
tribal  denominations  therefore  do  not  represent  his- 
torical and  personal  progenitors,  but  m^’thical  fig- 
ures, former  divinities,  or  heroes. 

This  is  the  theory'  now  hi-ld  by  most  of  the  mod- 
ern scholars,  modified  by  the  reeognition  that  many 
of  the  subclans’  names  point  to  loeal- 
Modern  ities— the  numen  of  the  jdace  being 
View.  believed  to  be  the  father  of  the  inhab- 
itants. 1’his  fact  suggests  a similar 
original  meaning  of  the  names  of  some  of  Jacob's 
sons(e.£r.,  Asher,  Benjamin  [the  southern]);  and  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  patriarchal  c}’cles  later  histoiy  is 
projected  into  earlier  centuries,  so  tlnit  tribal  rank- 
ings as  expressed  in  patriarchal  family  events  corre- 
spond to  subsecpient  historical  relations.  P’or  ex- 
ample, Joseph  and  Judah  lyjiifj'  two  distinct  lines 
of  descent,  Judah  in  all  likelihood  being  a non- 
Israclitish  mixed  tiibe.  In  the  (piarrclsof  Leah  and 
Rachel  are  mirrored  the  struggles  for  the  hegemonv 
waged  b}’  these  two  sets  of  tribes. 

That  some  of  these  tribes  are  descended  through 
a concubine,  the  bondwoman  of  a legitimate  wife, 
expresses  the  historical  fact  that  they  were  deemed 
to  be  of  less  imre  blood  or  of  less  importance  than 
others,  and  were  lield  to  a certain  extent  in  vas- 
salage by  the  more  powerful  tribes.  In  like  manner 
later  territorial  relations  are  worked  out  in  the  tribal 
genealogies,  which  accounts  for  the  omission  of  some 
of  the  tribes (e.,9.,  Simeon  and  Levi)  from  the  lists  or 
from  the  ble.ssings  (Dent,  xxxiii.,  for  instance). 

The  historical  kernel  involved  in  all  the  tribal  cat- 
alogues and  the  ]iatriarchal  legends  would  appear  to 
be  this:  In  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  a number  of  pas- 
toral tribes  had  for  centui’ies  been  pasturing  their 
flocks;  and  at  times,  when  food  was  scarce,  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  Egj’iit,  in  the  border  district 
of  which  countiy  some  {e.cj.,  Joseph)  of  their  num- 
ber found  settled  habitations.  These  tribes  were 
looselv  conscious  of  their  common  religious  alllnit  v, 
regarding  as  their  progenitor  Israel,  whose  sons  thej' 
were  called  (“  Beni  Israel  ”).  This  loose  conscious- 
ness gave  waj'  to  a deeper  national  sense  of  unity 
under  Moses,  though  in  the  conriuest  of  Palestine 
the  tribes  still  acted  without  coher- 
Historical  ence.  Judah  seems  to  have  stood 
Kernel.  aloof  from  the  tribe  of  Josejih  and 
its  vassals,  and  to  have  joined  its 
fortunes  with  theirs  only  after  the  Joseph  group 
had  final!}'  gained  a foothold  across  the  Jordan. 
Geographical  considerations  after  this  replaced  the 
traditional  memories  of  relations  that  prevailed  in 
the  trans-Jordanic  districts,  Judah  and  Benjamin  in 
the  south  gaining  for  a time  the  ascendency  over 
Joseph  in  the  north. 
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With  tlie  establishment  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
later  division  of  the  realm  the  force  of  tribal  associ- 
ation gradually  waned.  In  fact,  the  premonarchical 
period  of  tribal  dissensions  and  intertribal  feuds 
had  reduced  many  of  the  tribes  to  a state  of  weak- 
ness which  resulted  in  their  absorption  by  their 
stronger  and  more  numerous  neighbors.  This  process 
of  tribal  disintegration  was  accelerated  by  the  Syrian 
and  Assyrian  wars  leading  up  to  deportation  and 
e.xile,  the  “ten”  tribes  constituting  the  Northern 
Kingdom  being  “lost”  through  natural  decimation 
in  consequence  of  war  and  famine  at  home  and 
through  absorption  by  the  “people  of  the  laud,” 
the  Syrians  north  of  them  and  the  colonists  settled 
in  their  territory  by  the  Assyrian  conquerors. 

The  artificiality  of  the  number  twelve  is  apparent. 
The  subdivisions  of  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Mauasseh) 
intrude  into  the  duodecimal  notation,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  omissions  as  frequently  reduce  the’num- 
ber.  Mauasseh  at  times  is  treated  as  two,  which 
again  interferes  with  the  theoiy.  That  twelve  is  a 
favorite  conventional  number,  even  in  connection 
with  non-Jacobean  tribes,  appears  from  Gen.  xvii. 
20;  xxii.  20-24;  xxv.  13-16;  xxxvi.  15-19,  40-43. 
It  probably  is  of  mythological  charactei',  having 
some  connection  with  the  twelve  months  of  the  year 
and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  According  to  B. 
Luther  (in  Stade’s  “ Zeitschrift ” [1901],  xxi.),  this 
number  recalls  the  twelve  departments  into  which 
Solomon  divided  the  laud  of  Israel,  which  division, 
however,  attests  the  sacred  nature  of  the  number, 
twelve  being  used  as  a round  figure.  Other  reckon- 
ings, as  ten  and  eleven,  are  indicated  in  II  Sam.  xix. 
43 ; I Kings  xi.  31. 
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E.  G.  H. 

TRIENNIAL  CYCLE  : A cycle  of  three  years, 
in  the  courseof  which  the  whole  Law  is  read  on  Sab- 
baths aud  festivals.  This  was  the  practise  in  Pales- 
tine, whereas  in  Babylonia  the  entire  Pentateuch 
was  read  in  the  synagogue  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year  (Meg.  29b).  The  modern  practise  fol- 
lows the  Babylonian ; but  as  late  as  ITTO  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  mentioned  Egyjitian  congregations  that 
took  three  years  to  read  the  Torah  (“Itinerary,”  ed. 
Asher,  p.  98).  The  reading  of  the  Law  in  the  syn- 
agogue can  be  traced  to  at  least  about  the  second 
century  B.C.,  when  the  grandson  of  Sirach  refers  to 
it  ill  his  preface  as  an  Egyptian  practise;  it  must, 
therefore,  have  existed  even  earlier  in  Palestine.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  reading  of  the  Law  was 
due  to  a de.sire  to  controvert  the  views  of  the  Samar- 
itans with  regard  to  the  various  festivals,  for  which 
reason  arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  passages 
of  the  Pentateuch  relating  to  those  festivals  read 
and  expounded  on  the  feast-days  themselves. 

The  Masoretic  divisions  known  as  “sedarim” 
aud  variously  indicated  in  the  text,  number  1,54  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  probably  correspond,  there- 
fore, to  the  Sabbath  lessons  of  the  triennial  system. 


as  was  first  surmised  by  Rtipoport  (“Halikot  Ke- 
dem,”  p.  11).  The  number  varies,  however,  so  that 
Menahem  Me’iri  reckoned  161  divisions,  correspoud- 
ing  to  the  greatest  number  of  Sabbaths  possible  in 
three  years;  the  Yemen  grammars  and  scrolls  of  the 
Pentateuch  enumerate  167  (see  Sidii.a);  and  the  trac- 
tate Soferim(xvi.  10)  gives  the  number  as  17,5  (comp. 
Yer.  Shab.  i.  1).  It  is  possible  that  this  last  divi- 
sion corresponds  to  a further  development  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  w'as  read  twice  in  seven 
years,  or  once  in  three  and  a half  years.  The  min- 
imum seder  for  a Sabbath  portion  when  seven  jicr- 
sous  are  called  up  to  the  Law  (see  ‘Ai.iyaii)  should 
consist  of  twenty-one  versos,  since  no  one  should 
read  less  than  three  verses  (Meg.  iv.  4).  Some  sedn- 
rim  have  less  than  tweuty-one  verses,  however,  as, 
for  example.  Ex.  xxx.  1-8. 

If  the  154  sedarim  are  divided  into  three  portions 
corresponding  to  the  three  years,  the  second  would 
commence  at  Ex.  xii.  and  the  third  at 
Divisions  Num.  vi.  22,  a passage  treating  of  the 
and  Begin-  priestly  blessing  aud  the  gifts  of  the 

ning  of  twelve  tribal  chiefs  after  the  erection 
the  Cycle,  of  the  Tabernacle.  Tradition  assumes 
that  the  events  described  in  Num.  vi. 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  Nisan,  and  it  would  follow 
that  Gen.  i.  and  Ex.  xi.  would  also  be  read  on  tlie 
first  Sabbath  of  that  mouth,  while  Deut.  xxxiv.,  the 
last  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  would  be  read  in 
Adar.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  death  of 
Moses  is  traditionally  assigned  to  the  7lh  of  Adar, 
about  wdiich  date  Deut.  xxxiv.  would  be  read. 

A.  Blichler  has  restored  the  order  of  the  sedarim 
on  the  assumption  that  the  reading  of  the  Law  was 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  Nisan  aud  continued  for 
three  years,  aud  he  has  found  that  Genesis  would  be 
begun  on  the  1st  of  Nisan,  Deuteronomy  on  the  1st 
of  Elul,  Leviticus  on  the  1st  of  Tishri,  and  Exodus 
aud  Numbers  on  the  15th  of  Shebat,  the  four  New- 
Years  given  in  the  Mishuah  (K.  H.  i.  1).  Nisan  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  ecclesiastical  New- 
Year.  This  arrangement  w'ould  account  for  many 
traditions  giving  definite  dates  to  Pentateuchal  oc- 
currences, the  dates  being,  strictly  speaking,  tho.se 
of  the  Sabbaths  on  which  the  lessons  recording  the 
occurrences  are  read.  Thus,  it  is  declared  that  the 
exodus  from  Egypt  took  place  on  Thursday,  the 
15th  of  Nisan  (“Seder  ‘01am,”  x,),  and  the  passage 
relating  to  the  Exodus  5vas  read  on  that  day.  Tlie 
slaying  of  the  PassoveiTamb  is  said  to  have  occurred 
on  the  10th  of  Nisan,  and  is  described  in  Ex.  xii.  21, 
the  passage  read  in  the  triennial  cycle  on  the  second 
Sabbath  of  Ni.san,  which  would  be  the  10th  where 
the  15th  fell  on  Thursday.  This  likeivise  ex]rlaiiis 
the  tradition  that  the  Israelites  encamped  at  Bain- 
eses ou  a Sabbath,  the  17th  of  Nisan,  on  which  Ex. 
xii.  37  w’ould  be  read  in  the  triennial  cycle.  The 
tradition  that  Rachel  was  remembered  on  New'-Year’s 
Daj'  (R.  H.  lOb)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
year  of  the  cycle  the  sidra  Gen.  xxx.  22,  beginning, 
“And  God  remembered  Rachel,”  xvould  be  read  on 
Rosh  ha-Shanah.  As  the  reading  of  Deut.  xxxiv. 
w’ould  occur  on  the  7th  of  Adar,  there  would  be 
four  remaining  Sabbaths  to  be  filled  in  before  the 
new  triennial  C3'cle,  wdiich  began  with  Nisan.  Pour 
special  Sabbaths,  Shekalim,  Zakor,  Parah,  aud  Ha- 
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Hodeslr,  still  occur  iu-Adar.  Includiug  tliese  aud 
the  festival  parashiyyot,  and  possibly  also  the  special 
sedarini  for  Hauukkah  aud  Puriiu,  elpveu  extra  di- 
visions -tt'ould  be  obtained,  making  up  thelGGor  1G7 
of  the  Yemen  Bible. 

The  triennial  cycle  seems  to  have  been  established 
in  New  Testament  times.  John  vi.  4 contains  an 
allusion  to  the  Passover,  and  vii.  2 to 
Connec-  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  while  in  vi. 

tions  59,  between  the  two,  reference  is  made 
Between  to  a sermon  on  the  manna  delivered  in 
Readings  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.  This 
and  would  be  appropriate  for  a discourse 
Festivals,  on  the  text  for  the  first  or  eighth  of 
the  month  lyyar  (f.e.,  between  Pass- 
over  and  Tabernacles),  which,  in  the  triennial  cycle, 
dealt  with  Ex.  vi.  1-xvii.l,  where  the  account  of  the 
manna  is  given. 

So,  too,  at  the 
season  of  Pente- 
cost the  cycle  of 
readings  in  the 
first  year  would 
reach  Gen.  xi., 
which  deals  with 
the  story  of 
Babel  and  the 
confusion  of 
tongues,  so  that 
in  Acts  ii.  Pente- 
cost is  associated 
with  the  gift  of 
the  spirit  which 
led  to  a confu- 
sion of  tongues. 

Similarly,  the 
Decalogue  was 
read  on  Pente- 
cost in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the 
cycle,  whence 
came,  according 
to  Bilchler,  the 
traditional  asso- 
ciation of  the 
giving  of  the 
Law  with  Peu- 
tecost.  Ex. 
x.\xiv.,  which 
contains  a sec- 
ond Decalogue, 
is  accordingly 
read  on  the  29tli 
of  Ah,  or  80 
days  after  Pen- 
tecost, allowing  exactly  forty  da3’s  before  and 
after  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf.  So  too  Dent. 
V.,  containing  a third  Decalogue,  began  on  the 
same  daj",  the  29th  of  Ah.  The  above  diagram 
shows  the  arrangement  and  the  connection  of  the 
various  dates  with  the  successive  sedarim,  the  three 
concentric  rings  showing  the  three  cycles,  and  the 
twelve  radii  separating  the  months  of  the  Jewish 
j'ear  indicated  in  the  inner  circle. 

In  addition  to  this  division  of  the  Pentateuch  into 
a triennial  reading,  E.  G.  King  has  proposed  an  ar- 


rangement of  the  Psalms  on  the  same  s^’stem,  thus 
accounting  for  their  lection  in  a triennial  cj’cle 
which  varied  between  147  and  150  Sabbaths;  and 
he  also  Shows  the  agreement  of  the  live  divisions  or 
books  of  the  P.salms,  now  lixed  by  the 
The  Trien-  doxologies,  with  the  five  divisions  of 
nial  Cycle  the  Pentateuch,  the  first  and  third 
of  the  books  of  both  the  P.salter  and  the  Pen- 
Psalms.  tateuch  ending  in  the  month  Shebat. 

Ps.  Ixxii.  19  would  be  read  on  the  .same 
day  as  Ex.  xl.  34,  the  two  pjissages  throwing  light 
on  each  other.  The  Asaph  Psalms  (Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.) 
would  begin,  on  this  principle,  on  the  Feast  of 
“ Asif”  in  the  seventh  month,  just  when,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Pcntateuchal  cycle,  Gen.  xxx.  ct  seq. 
would  be  read,  dealing  with  the  birth  of  Joseph, 
whose  name  is  there  derived  from  the  root  “asaf.” 

A still  more  re- 
markable coin- 
cidence is  the 
fact  that  Ps.  c. 
would  come  just 
at  the  time  in 
Adar  when,  ac- 
cording to  tradi- 
tion, thedeath  of 
Moses  occurred, 
and  when  Dent, 
xxxiii.  would  be 
read ; hence,  it 
is  suggested, 
originated  the 
heading  of  Ps. 
xc. , " A ]irayer  of 
Closes,  the  man 
of  God.”  The 
Pilgrim  I’salms 
(cxx.-cxxxiv.) 
would  be  read, 
in  this  system, 
during  the  lif- 
teen  Sabbaths 
from  the  1st  of 
Elul  to  Hanuk- 
kah,  the  very 
t i m e w hen  a 
constant  jiroces- 
sion  of  itilgrims 
was  bringing 
the  first-fruits  to 
the  Temple. 
jMany  other  as- 
sociations of 
a 1)  p r o p r i a t e 
Psalms  with  the 
festivals  which  the}'  illustrate  have  been  pointed 
out. 

Besides  these  examples  Blichler  gives  the  fol- 
lowing sections  of  the  Pentateuch  read  on  various 
Sabbaths  in  the  different  years  of  the  cycle,  basing 
his  identification  on  certain  haggadic  associations 
of  the  Sabbaths  with  the  events  to  which  the.y  refer. 
In  the  first  year  the  four  sedarim  of  Nisan  a^ipear 
to  be  Gen.  i.  1-ii.  3,  ii.  4-iii.  21,  iii.  22-iv.  26,  and  v. 
1-vi.  8.  The  second  Sabbath  of  lyyar  was  probably 
devoted  to  Gen.  vi.  9-vii.  24  (comp.  vii.  1).  In  the 
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second  year  the  readings  on  the  Sahbatlis  of  Nisan 
deal  with  Ex.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  and  xv.,  ch.  xiv.  con- 
curring' Avitli  the  Passover;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Haggadali  states  that  Adam  tauglit  his 
sons  to  bring  a Passover  offering,  since  the  passage 
Gen.  iii.  was  read  during  the  Passover  week  in  the 
cycle  of  the  first  year.  In  lyyar  of  the  second  year 
tlie  readings  included  Ex.  x vi.  1,  xxviii.,  xvii.  1,  xviii. 
1,  and  xix.  6.  there  being  usually  live  Sabbaths  in 
that  month.  Two  of  tlie  portions  for  Siwan  are 
also  identified  as  Ex.  xx.  1,  xxii.  4;  at  the  end  of 
Elul  Lev.  i.  was  read;  while  on  the  first  days  of 
Tishri  ib.  iv.  1,  v.  1,  and  vi.  12  were  the  readings, 
and  on  the  10th 
(Yom  Kippur) 
ib.  viii.  1 and 
x.  7. 

In  the  third 
cycle,  besides 
Ihe  account  of 
the  death  of  IMo- 
ses  already  re- 
ferred to  as  be- 
ing read  on  the 
7th  of  Adar,  or 
the  7th  of  She- 
bat,  in  Nisan  the 
four  pericopes 
were  Num.  vi. 

22,  vi.  48,  viii. 

1,  and  ix.  1, 
while  the  third 
Sabbath  of  ly- 
yar was  devoted 
to  the  reading  of 
Num.  XV.  1,  and 
the  3d  of  Ah 
to  that  of  ih. 
xxxvi.  Some 
o f these  jr  a s - 
sages  were  le- 
tained  for  the 
festival  read- 
ings, even  after 
the  annual  cycle 
had  been  intro- 
duced. 

Besides  the 
readings  from 
the  Law  the 
readings  from 
the  Prophets  were  also  arranged  in  a triennial 
cycle.  These  appear  to  have  been  originally  a 
few  selected  verses  intended  to  stiengthen  the  pas- 
sage from  the  Law  read  previouslj% 
Haftarot.  and  so  connect  it  with  the  following 
discourse  of  the  ])reacher,  which  took 
for  its  text  the  last  verse  of  the  liaftarah.  Thus 
there  is  evidence  that  Isa.  lii.  8-5  was  at  one  time 
regarded  as  a complete  haftarali  to  Gen.  xxxix.  1. 
Even  one-verse  haftarot  are  known,  as  Ezek.  xiv. 
17  and  Isa.  Ixvi.  23,  read  on  New  IMoons.  A list  of 
the  earlier  haftarot  suitable  for  the  festivals  is  given 
in  Meg.  31a.  Evidence  of  two  haftarot  for  one  fes- 
tival is  shown  in  the  case  of  Passover,  for  which 
Josh.  V.  10  and  Josh.  iii.  are  mentioned.  This 


can  easily  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  a trien- 
nial cycle,  especially  as  Num.  ix.  2-3  was  the  read- 
ing for  the  first  day  of  Passover,  and  corresponds 
exactly  to  Josh.  v.  20.  In  the  case  of  the  New- 
Year  it  has  been  pos.sible  to  determine  the  haftarot 
for  the  three  cycles:  I Sam.  ii.  21,  Jer.  xxxi.  19,  and, 
for  the  tliird  year,  Joel  ii.  1,  corresponding  to  the 
reading  Dent,  v.,  which  formed  the  Pentateuchal 
lesson.  For  Hanukkah,  the  Torah  seder  of  which 
treatsof  lamps(Num.  viii.  1-2),  the  haftarot  Zech.  iv. 
2 and  I Kings  vii.  49  were  selected  as  being  suitable 
passages.  A third  haftarali  is  also  found  (I  Kings 
xviii.  31),  completing  the  triennial  arrangement. 

The  Karaites 
adopted  some  of 
the  triennial 
haftarot  in  their 
reading  of  the 
Law.  The  haf- 
tarot of  the  first 
year  of  the  eycle 
can  often  be 
identified  by  this 
fact.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  se- 
darim  of  the 
Book  of  Exodus 
eighteen  were 
taken  from 
Isaiah,  three 
from  Jeremiah, 
four  from  the 
Minor  Prophets, 
three  from  the 
historical  works, 
and  one  from 
Ezekiel,  whose 
words,  for  some 
reason,  seem  on 
the  whole  to 
have  been  es- 
chewed by  those 
who  selected 
the  prophetic 
readings.  A 
certain  con- 
fusion seems  to 
have  arisen 
among  the  haf- 
tarot, owing  to 
the  fact  that 
among  some  congregations  the  reading  of  the  Pen- 
tateuchal portions  was  begun  on  the  1st  of  Elul 
(also  regarded  as  a New-Year). 

In  the  Masoretic  text  of  the  Prophets  occur  a 
number  of  divisions  marked  as  sedarim  which  cor- 
respond to  smaller  divisions  in  the  Torah.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  : 

I Kings  vi.  11-13  corresponding  to  Ex.  xxv. 

Ezek.  xii.  20  " “ Lev.  xxvi.  3 or  4? 

I Sam.  vi.  14  “ “ Num.  iv.  17 

Josh.  xvii.  4 “ “ Num.  xxvi.  53 

Jer.  ix.  22-24  “ " Dent.  viii. 

II  Kings  xiii.  23  “ “ Deut.  x. 

Judges  ii.  7 “ “ Deut.  xxxi.  14 

The  present  arrangement  of  haftarot  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Babylonia  by  Rab,  especially 
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those  for  the  three  Sabbatlis  of  repentance  preceding 
the  Ninth  of  Ab,  and  tlie  three  consolatory  ones  suc- 
ceeding it.  Blichler  has  traced  the  proplietic  por- 
tions of  these  three  latter  Sabbaths  for  each  of  the 
three  years  of  the  cycle  as  follows: 

I.  Isa.  xl.  1,  li.  12,  liv.  11. 

II.  Isa.  xlix.  14,  lx.  1,  Ixi.  10. 

III.  Isa.  liv.  1,  Zech.  ii.  14,  ix.  9. 

He  finds  traces  of  the  triennial  cycle  also  in  the 
prophetic  portions  for  the  four  supplementary  Sab- 
baths, Shekalim,  Zakor,  Parah,  and  Hodesh.  For 
Shekalim  haftarot  are  found  from  (u)  II  Kings  xii., 
(b)  Ezek.  xlv.  onward  (among  the  Karaites),  and  (c) 
I Kings  iv.  20  onward.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that 
these  were  the  haftarot  of  the  three  difEerent  years 
of  the  cycle  when  that  particular  Sabbath  came 
round.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  arrangement  of 
the  calendar  and  of  the  reading  of  the  Law  was  first 
made  these  four  supplementary  Sabbaths  were  in- 
tended to  fill  out  the  time  between  the  7th  of  Adar, 
when  the  account  of  the  death  of  Moses  in  Deut. 
xxxiv.  was  read,  and  the  first  Sabbath  in  Nisan, 
when  the  cycle  began.  Traces  of  the  cycle  are  also 
found  in  the  haftarot  for  the  festivals.  Thus,  on  the 
first  day  of  Passover,  Ex.  xii.  29  was  read,  approxi- 
mately in  its  due  place  in  the  cycle  in  the  second 
year;  and  corresponding  to  this  Josh.  v.  10  wasi'ead 
in  the  Prophets,  whereas  there  are  also  traces  of 
Num.  ix.  22  being  read  on  that  day,  as  would  occur 
in  the  third  year  of  the  cycle,  wlien  Josh.  iii.  was 
read  as  the  haftarah.  The  passage  for  the  second  day 
of  Passover,  Num.  ix.  letscq.,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  Babylonians,  has  attached  to  it  II  Kings  xxiii. 
21  as  the  haftarah,  and  would  correspond  to  the  sec- 
tion in  the  first  year’s  cycle.  On  Pentecost,  Ex.  xix. 
was  read  in  the  second  year,  while  Gen.  xi.  15  was 
read  for  the  first  year  of  the  cycle.  So,  too,  on  New- 
Year,  Gen.  xxx.  22  was  read  in  the  first  year.  Lev- 
iv.  in  the  second,  and  Deut.  v.  in  the  third,  the  cor- 
respontling  haftarot  being  Jer.  xxxi.  19,  1 Sam.  ii., 
and  Joel  ii.  For  the  Sukkot  of  the  first  j'ear  for  the 
sidra  of  Gen.  xxxii.,  the  haftarah  was  Zech.  xiv. 
16-19;  for  that  of  the  second  year.  Lev.  ix.  10,  the 
haftarah  was  I Kings  viii.  8;  and  for  that  of  the 
third  year,  Deut.  viii.  9,  the  haftarah  was  Isa.  iv. 
6 (among  the  Karaites). 

In  theaccompauj’iug  diagram  the  sidrot  of  the  Law 
for  the  Sabbaths  of  the  three  years  of  the  cycle  are 
indicated,  as  well  as  the  haftarot  which  accompany 
them.  Sometimes  these  have  alternatives,  and  in 
several  cases,  as  for  Gen.  xl.  23,  xliii.  14,  Ex.  i.  1, 
xxvii.  20,  and  Lev.  xix.  1,  three  haftarot  are  given 
for  the  sidra,  pointing  in  all  jirobability  to  the  haf- 
tarot reading  during  the  triennial  cycle.  In  this 
enlarged  form  the  connection  of  the  beginning  of 
the  reading  of  the  books  with  the  various  sacred 
New-Years,  those  of  Nisan,  of  Elul  (for  tithes),  and 
of  Shebat  (for  trees),  comes  out  most  clearly  and 
convincingly.  Tbe  manner  in  which  the  present- 
day  reading  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  has  been 
derived  from  the  triennial  cycle  is  shown  clearly  by 
the  diagram.  It  would  appear  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  c}'cle  all  the  sidrot  of  the  month  were  read  to- 
gether; but  this  was  soon  given  up,  as  obviously  it 
would  result  in  the  whole  of  the  Law  being  read 
in  three-quarters  of  a year  or  less. 

XIL— 17 


There  are  indications  of  the  application  of  the  trien- 
nial cycle  to  the  Psalms  also.  The  Aggadat  Bereshit 
treats  twenty-eight  sedarim  of  Genesis  uniformly  in 
three  sections,  one  devoted  to  a passage  in  Genesis, 
the  next  to  a corresponding  prophetic  passage  (haf- 
tarah), and  the  third  to  a passage  from  the  Psalms, 
generally  cognate  with  either  the  Law  or  the  Proph- 
ets. It  may  be  added  that  in  Luke  xxiv.  44  a 
threefold  division  is  made  of  “the  Law  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms.” 

The  transition  from  the  triennial  to  the  annual 
reading  of  the  Law  and  the  transference  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cycle  to  the  month  of  Tishri  are  at- 
tributed by  Bilchler  to  the  influence  of  Bab,  and 
may  have  been  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  sedarim 
under  the  old  system,  and  to  the  fact  that  jteople 
were  thus  reminded  of  the  chief  festivals  only  once 
in  three  }'ears.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Deut. 
xxviii.  should  fall  before  the  New-Year,  and  that 
the  beginning  of  the  cycle  should  come  immediately 
after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This  arrangement 
has  been  retained  by  the  Karaites  and  by  modern 
congregations,  leaving  only  slight  traces  of  the  tri- 
ennial cycle  in  the  four  special  ISabbaths  and  in  some 
of  the  jaissages  read  upon  the  festivals,  which  are 
frequently  sections  of  the  triennial  cycle,  and  not  of 
the  annual  one.  It  would  further  be  of  interest  to 
consult  the  earlier  lectionaries  of  the  Church  (which 
has  borrowed  its  first  and  second  lessons  from  the 
Jewish  custom)  to  see  how  far  they  agree  with  the 
results  already  obtained  for  the  triennial  cycle.  The 
Church  father  Chrysostom  about  175  c.k.  declared 
that  it  was  customary  to  begin  reading  from  Gene.sis 
during  Lent,  that  is,  in  Nisan,  thus  showing  that  to 
the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Church  followed 
the  Synagogue  in  commencing  the  reading  of  the 
Law  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical 
New-Year.  See  also  I’.\R.\sniY vox ; Sii)ii.4. 

Bibliography  : Biicliler,  in  J.  Q.  It.  v.  420-468,  vi.  1-73  ; E.  N. 
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J. 

TRIER,  ERNST  JOHANNES  : Danish  edu- 
cator; born  in  Copenhagen  Jan.  23,  1837;  died  at 
Vallekilde  Dec.  29,  1893.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  (B.D.  1863),  otlici- 
ated  for  some  time  as  teacher  at  Blaagaards  Semi- 
nary, and  took  part  in  the  war  with  Germany  (1864). 
In  1865  he  became  an  ardent  adherent  of  Grundtvig, 
at  whose  initiative  he  founded  (1866)  at  Vallekilde 
a high  school  which  soon  grew  to  be  Ihe  foremost 
school  of  its  kind  in  Denmark.  It  oilers  not 
only  the  ordinary  high-school  curriculum  of  studies, 
but  also  courses  in  navigation  and  in  various 
branches  of  trade.  It  was  the  first  Danish  school  in 
which  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  was  intro- 
duced. 

Of  Trier’s  memoirs,  entitled  “Fern  og  Tyve  Aars 
Skolevirksomhed  i Vallekilde,”  only  two  volumes 
appeared  (Copenhagen,  1890,  1894),  his  untimely 
death— brought  on  by  overstudy — preventing  him 
from  comiileting  the  work.  Trier  was  a convert  to 
Christianity. 

Bibliography  : C.  F.  Bricka,  Dansk  Biograftsk  Lexicon. 
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TRIER,  FREDERIK  JACOB : Danish  phy- 
sician ; born  in  Copenhagen  June  14, 1831 ; died  there 
May  17,  1898.  lie  studied  at  the  Metropolitan 
School  and  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  (M.D. 
1860).  In  the  following  year  he  published  several 
clinical  essays  (of  which  “Ulcus  Duodeni  ” was  the 
most  noteworthy),  and  became  editor  of  “Uge- 
skrift  for  Lteger,”  a medical  journal,  a position  which 
he  held  until  1874.  He  was  also  for  some  years  co- 
editor of  “Nordisk  Medicinsk  Arkiv,”  to  which  he 
contributed  valuable  medical  papers.  In  1881  his 
alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  professor. 
From  1874  till  his  death  Trier  was  resident  physi- 
cian of  the  clinical  division  of  the  Communal  Hos- 
pital of  Copenhagen,  and  he  was  president  of  the 
medical  section  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Physicians,  held  at  Copenhagen  in  1884.  He  was 
a member  of  the  medical  board  of  revisers  of  the 
“ Pharmacopea  Danica  ” (1889). 

Bibliography:  Caroe  and  Seliiier,  DenDnnske  Locyestand, 

Otli  (id.;  C.  F.  Bricka,  Danak  BiograMk  Lexicon. 

s.  F.  C. 

TRIER,  HERMAN  : Danish  educator,  writer, 
and  politician ; born  in  Copenhagen  May  10,  1845. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Von  West- 
enske  Institut,  later  attending  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence  fora 
few  3'ears.  In  1864  he  took  up  the  study  of  peda- 
gogics, in  which  field  he  has  won  international  fame. 
In  1876  Trier  began  publishing  a series  of  “ Kultur- 
Historiske  Personligheder,”  containing  biographies 
and  character  studies  of  different  authors.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  his  first  work  on  pedagogics, 
“ Piedagogikken  som  Videnskab,”  which  endeav- 
ored to  establish  for  pedagogics  a place  among  the 
abstract  sciences. 

Since  1879  Trier,  together  with  School -Inspector 
P.  Voss  of  Christiania,  has  published  “Vor  Uug- 
dom,”  a periodical  devoted  to  pedagogics.  From 
1892  to  1893  he  published  “ Psedagogiske  Tids-  og 
Stridssporgsmaal,”  and  in  1901  a valuable  addition 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  medieval  history  of  Copen- 
hagen, entitled  “Gaarden  No.  8 Amagertorv.”  In 
1884  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Danish  Folke- 
thing  (House  of  Commons)  for  the  first  district  of 
Copenhagen,  and  in  1898  he  became  a member  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  of  that  city. 

s.  F.  C. 

TRIER,  SALOMON  MEYER : Danish  phar- 
macist; born  in  Copenhagen  in  1804;  died  there  in 
Dec.,  1888.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Copen- 
hagen College  of  Pharmaej'  in  1826,  and  was  from 
1830  to  1856  the  owner  of  a pharmacy  in  Lyngby, 
Zealand.  From  1844  to  1866  Trier  published 
“Archiv  for  Pharmacy,”  and  in  1868  he  assisted  in 
compiling  the  “Pharmacopea  Danica,”  which  is  still 
in  use  in  Denmark  and  Norway. 

s.  F.  C. 

TRIER,  SELIGMANN  MEYER : Danish 
jiliysician;  born  in  Copenhagen  June  7,  1800;  died 
there  Dec.  20,  1863.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
who  destined  him  for  a mercantile  career.  His  un- 
usual brightness,  however,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  family’s  physician.  Professor  Herholdt,  who 
took  an  interest  in  him  and  sent  him  to  the  Univer- 


sity' of  Copenhagen,  where  he  studied  medicine.  He 
graduated  in  1823,  and  in  1825  was  appointed  phy- 
sician for  the  Jewish  poor,  and  shortly  after  assist- 
ant physician  at  the  Hoyal  Frederik’s  Hospital  in 
Copenhagen.  In  1827  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  from  his  alma  mater.  In  1828 
Trier’s  attention  was  called  to  the  French  physician 
LaCnnec’s  great  discoveries  in  the  field  of  patholog- 
ical anatomy,  and  to  his  invention  of  the  stethoscope 
for  examination  of  the  thorax.  Trier  devoted  some 
time  to  the  intimate  study  of  these  discoveries,  and 
puhlished  in  1830  his  “iVnvisning  til  at  Kjende 
Lunge  og  Hjaertesj’gdomme  ved  Perkussion  og  Mid- 
delhar  Avskultation.”  This  work  was  translated 
into  Swedish  (Stockholm,  1831)  by  Elliot,  and  it 
was  for  a long  time  the  only  authentic  Danish 
manual  on  stethoscopy.  From  1831  to  1832  Trier  was 
coeditor  of  “Samlinger  til  Kundskab  oiii  Kolera,” 
an  instructive  work  on  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  Asiatic  cholera.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Copenhagen  board  of  health,  an  ap- 
pointment which,  on  account  of  his  religion,  caused 
a great  deal  of  comment.  In  1842,  on  the  death  of 
Prof.  O.  Bang,  Trier  became  physician-in-chief  of 
the  Royal  Frederik’s  Hospital,  a position  he  held  for 
eighteen  years.  From  1848  to  1853  he  a.ssisted  in 
the  publication  of  “ Hospitals-Meddelelser,”  a med- 
ical journal  of  prominence.  In  1847  his  alma  mater 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  professor,  and  in 
1857  King  Frederick  VII.  honored  him  with  the  title 
of  “Etatsraad.”  Trier  was  a member  of  the  board 
of  revisers  of  the  “Pharmacopea  Danica  ” (1863). 

Bibliography  ; C.  F.  Bricka,  Dmiah  Biograflsk  Lexicon  ; 

Smitli  and  Bladt,  Den  Danake  L(cgesland,  ttli  ed.;  Erslevv, 
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s.  F.  C. 

TRIESCH : City  in  Moravia.  Its  .lewish  con- 
gregation was  most  probably  founded  by  exiles  from 
Iglau  shortly  after  1426.  In  the  latter  city  the 
Jews  of  Triesch  transacted  their  business  during  the 
day,  spending  the  night  beyond  the  city  limits,  and 
returning  home  for  the  Sabbath.  They  dealt  chiefly 
in  wool,  which  they  sold  to  the  cloth-makers  in 
Iglau.  Joseph  ben  Moses,  a disciple  of  Israel 
Isserlein  of  Marburg,  mentions  in  his  “Leket 
Yosher”  (ed.  J.  Freimann,  Berlin,  1904)  a rabbin- 
ical scholar  named  Isaac  of  Triesch  (1469).  It  may 
he,  too,  that  Isaac  of  mentioned  in  the  letter 

of  JoN.ATHAN  Levi  Zion  to  the  congregation  of 
Frankfort-on-tiie-lMain  (1509)  as  having  assisted 
him  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  from  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian the  repeal  of  the  confiscation  of  Hebrew  books 
(see  Pfeffekkokn),  was  from  Triesch,  which  the 
Jews  called  “Trieschet”  or  “ Tritsch,”  and  not  from 
Triest  (“  Monatsschrift,”  1900,  p.  125).  The  grant 
of  freedom  of  residence  to  the  Jews  of  Austria  in 
1848  reduced  the  congregation  of  Triesch  consid- 
erahly ; and  the  national  fanaticism  of  the  Czech 
population  deprived  the  Triesch  Jews  of  their  for- 
mer position  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  town. 
On  the  other  hand,  Jews  became  prominent  manu- 
facturers of  cloth,  furniture,  and  matches. 

Of  the  rabbis  of  the  city  the  following  are  known ; 
Mordecal  Bet  ha-Levi,  a prolilic  cabalistic  author 
whose  numerous  manuscripts  were  destroyed  in  the 
great  conflagration  of  1824.  He  composed  for  the 
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Seventh  of  Adav  a special  service  wliicli  is  still  in 
use.  EleazarLow,autlior  of  “Shemen  Rokcah,”  was 
rabbi  in  Triesch  about  1800  to  1810  and,  after  having 
ofliciated  meanwhile  at  Konsperg,  again  from  1812 
to  1820.  He  was  a prolific  author,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  controversy  on  the  Hambui  g Tern- 
pel.  Before  his  second  term  of  office  IMoses  Sciikeibek 
urged  the  candidacy  of  his  own  father-in-law,  Akiba 
Euei!.  Low  was  succeeded  by  Moses  Friedenthal, 
Joseph  Erankfurtcr,  B.  Friedmann  (later  in  Guatz), 
and  Dr.  ]M.  L.  Stern,  the  itresent  (1905)  incumbent, 
who  has  held  office  since  1885.  JIoscs  Joseifii  Spiko 
was  a native  of  Triesch. 

The  congregation  of  Battelau  belongs  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Triesch.  The  Jews  of  Triesch  number  about 
300  in  a total  population  of  5,000.  The  congrega- 
tion has  numerous  well-endowed  foundations. 

D.  DI.  L.  S. 

TRIESCH,  FRIEDRICH  GUSTAV  (p.seu 
donyms,  Alex  Hartmann,  Paul  Richter,  H. 
Martin):  Austrian  dramatist;  bornat  Vienna  June 
16,  1845.  Triesch  studied  sculpture  for  a time  at 
the  Akademie  der  Bildenden  Ktlnste,  Vienna,  but 
soon  turned  to  literature.  Lack  of  means  forced 
him  to  follow  mercantile  pursuits  forashoi't  period, 
but  the  success  of  his  second  piece,  the  farce  “ Lach- 
ende  Erben  ” (1867),  caused  him  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  pla}'writing.  In  1868,  in  the  prize  competi- 
tion of  the  Hofburgtheater,  Vienna,  he  obtained  lion- 
orable  mention  and  a production  for  his  comedy 
“Im  XIX.  Jahrhundert,”  and  in  1877  two  of  his 
plaj's,  “ Hohere  Gcsichtspunkte  ” and  ‘‘Die  Woehen- 
chronik,”  were  similarly  honored.  In  1879  his  com- 
edy “Neue  Vertrilge  ” won  the  first  prize  offered  by 
the  Munich  Hoftheater;  and  in  1892  his  drama 
“Ottilie”  won  the  first  ])rizein  the  competition  insti- 
tuted by  the  Litterarisclies  Vermittlungsbureau  of 
Hamburg,  there  being  383  competitors. 

Triesch  is  also  the  author  of  numerous  poems  and 
short  stories  and  of  the  followdng  plays:  “Amalie 
Welden,”  comedy,  1865;  “ Mildchenherzcn,”  drama, 
1873;  “Triiume  Sind  Schaume,”  comedy,  1873; 
“ Vorsicht,”  comedy,  1876;  “ Reine  Liebe,”  comedy, 
1877;  “Auwalt,”  drama,  1881;  “ He.xenmeister,” 
comedy,  1884;  “Ni.xe,”  comedy,  1887;  “Hand  in 
Hand,”  1890;  “Factotum  Flitsch,”  farce,  1892; 
“Liquidator,”  farce,  1896;  “ Ihr  S.ystem,”  farce, 
1898;  “Endlich  Allein,”  comedy,  1900. 

Bibliography:  Das  Geistioe  IT'icn,  1.  586-587. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

TRIEST:  A commercial  city  and  an  important 
seaport,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ; cthno- 
graphically  Italian,  but  politically  Austrian.  Al- 
though no  consecutive  history  of  the  Jews  of  Triest 
has  ever  been  wu  itten,  much  information  concerning 
them  may  be  gleaned  from  unpublished  documents 
preserved  in  the  municipal  records.  Tiic  city  was 
originally  an  insignificant  town,  and  first  gained 
importance  after  it  placed  itself  under  Austrian  con- 
trol in  1382.  Even  before  that  time,  however,  a 
small  colony  of  Jews  had  settled  there,  and  one  of 
them,  the  city  banker,  was  permitted  to  reside  in 
the  great  square  of  the  city.  It  appears,  moreover, 
that  certain  banking  establishments  existed  at 
Triest  under  the  management  of  Jews  from  various 


parts  of  Italy,  although  the  earliest  Jewish  inhab- 
itants of  the  citj'  seem  to  have  been  Germans,  since  the 
Ashkenazic  ritual  wasadoiitedin  the  first  synagogue. 
This  building  was  situated  in  the  most  ancient  jior- 
tion  of  the  ghetto  at  the  head  of  the  Via  dei  Caifi- 
telli,  where  the  structure  traditionally  regarded  as 
the  sjmagogue  was  still  in  existence  thirty  years 
ago.  Strictly  siieaking,  however,  it  has  been  many 
years  since  there  has  been  a ghetto  at  Trie.st,  as 
the  Jews  have  alwa3's  enjoyed  exceptional  favor 
there,  being  allowed  to  live  in  an}’  part  of  the  city 
and  being  exemjit  from  wearing  the  Badge.  AVilh 
the  growth  of  'J'riest  tlie  center  of  the  Jewish  (piar- 
ter  changed  to  what  is  now  the  Piazza  delle  Scuole 
Ebraiche,  where  an  Ashkenazic  synagogue  was 
erected.  This  edifice,  together  with  all  the  ancient 
records,  w'as  destroyed  in  a conflagration,  and  was 
subsequently  rebuilt.  A new’  synagogue,  with  the 
German  ritual,  was  erected  about  1787  to  meet  the 
reiiuirements  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  community. 
This  building,  a magnificent  structure  for  its  time, 
is  still  standing.  The  first  floor  is  now’  used  as  a 
synagogue  by  the  Jews  who  have  immigrated  to 
Triest  from  Dalmatia  and  the  East:  they  adopt  the 
Se])hardic  ritual.  A number  of  years  later  a syn- 
agogue W’as  built  especially  for  the  Sephardim  in 
a central  part  of  the  city  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
cemetery  in  the  Via  del  Monte,  near  the  Talmud 
Torah  (to  which  is  annexed  a Jew’ish  public  school) 
and  the  Jewish  hosiiital.  The  oldest  gravestones 
in  this  cemetery  are  between  140  and  150  years  old, 
showing  that  the  .lew’s  must  formerly  have  jios- 
sessed  another  burial-jilace.  A new  cemetery,  re- 
cently enlarged,  wasojicned  about  seventy-li  ve  years 
ago  on  a site  allotted  by  the  muniei])al  government 
at  some  distance  from  the  city  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  other  cemeteries.  Triest  likewise  has  an 
orphan  asylum,  a convalescent  home  for  aged  in- 
valids, and  many  charitable  societies, 

Institu-  the  principal  one  being  the  w’calthy 
tions.  Fraternitii  della  Misericordia,  while 
the  Benefleenza  Israelitica  also  dis- 
burses large  sums  of  money.  The  community  has 
recently  acquired  a site  for  a new’  temple,  the  plans 
for  which  arc  already  in  process  of  preparation. 

The  Jew’ish  population  of  Triest  has  recently  been 
increased  by  a large  number  of  German  and  Hun- 
garian families,  attracted  thither  by  commereial  in- 
terests. Among  the  noted  Jewish  families  of  the 
city  are  the  Parentes,  Alorpurgos,  Hirschels,  Salems, 
and  Alinerbis.  Aaron  Parenie  w as  ]n'csident  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Triest,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Solomon,  while  Baron  Elio  Alorpurgoand 
his  son  Alario  have  been  jircsidents  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd.  Caliman  de  Alinerbi  has  been  vice-podesta, 
and  the  Hirschel  family  was  received  at  court  at  a 
time  when  the  Jew’s  of  other  cities  W’ere  iiersecuted 
and  despised.  At  present  Jew’s  control  the  ]ninci- 
pal  banks  and  commercial  institutions  and  the  chief 
insurance  companies.  The  rabbinate  of  Triest  has 
recently  included  such  noted  men  as  Formiggini, 
Levi,  Treves,  Castiglione,  and  Marco  Tedeschi. 
The  city  ranks  high  in  the  history  of  Jew’ish  liter- 
ature as  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  David  Luzzatto 
and  his  cousin,  the  poetess  Rahel  Morpurgo:  of 
Giuseppe  Lazzaro  Morpurgo,  an  economist  and  He- 
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brew  poet;  of  Saul  Forniiggini,  who  translated  Dan- 
te’s “Inferno”  into  Hebrew;  of  Samuel  Vita  Zel- 
man,  poet  and  author  of  the  “Yelid  Kinnor”;  of 
Moses  Tedeschi,  rabbi  and  author  of  “Ho’il  Mo- 
sheh  ” (a  commentary  on  the  entire  Bible),  of  a dic- 
tionary of  sj'non3’ms,  and  of  other  works;  and  of 
Aaron  Romaniui  and  Vittorio  Castiglione,  Hebrew 
poets  of  high  reputation,  the  latter  being  also  the 
author  of  a number  of  literarj’,  philosophical,  and 
pedagogic  works  in  Hebrew  and  Italian,  and  the 
present  chief  rabbi  of  Rome.  The  population  of 
Triest  is  now  (1905)  180,000,  including  5,000  Jews. 

s.  V.  C. 

TRIESTE,  GABRIEL : Italian  merchant  and 
philanthropist;  born  Dec.  24,  1784;  ilied  at  Padua 
March  9,  1860.  He  was  president  of  the  Jewish 
communitj'  in  Padua.  Of  his  manj’  benevolent 
foundations  two  call  for  special  mention;  viz.,  that 
of  24,000  Austrian  lire  for  the  promotion  of  art 
among  young  Jewish  artists,  and  his  prize  of  1,000 
gulden,  in  1850,  for  the  publication  of  a history  of 
the  Jews.  Trieste  translated  Troki's  “ Hizzuk  Emu- 
nah.” 

Bibliography;  Joseph  Wertheimer,  in  Jahrlmch  fllr  Israeli- 

ten.  Vienna,  1861 ; Wurzbach,  liiograpliischcs  Lexikon.  s.v.; 

Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jtul.  s.v. 

S. 

TRILLINGER,  ELIEZER  BEN  JOSEPH 
YOSPA  (called  also  Eliezer  Nin  of  Nikols- 
burg) : Austrian  rabbi;  lived  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth centuiy;  died  at  Wilna.  The  name  “Trillin- 
ger”  is  probably  derived  from  “ Wassertrudingen,” 
called  b\' the  Jews  “ Wassertrilliug  ” or  “Trilling.” 
Trilliuger  was  active  in  several  congregations.  At 
an  advanced  age  he  set  out  for  Palestine,  but  on  his 
waj’  he  fell  ill  at  Wilna  and,  as  stated  above,  died 
there.  He  was  the  author  of  “Mishnat  Rabbi  Eli- 
‘ezer,”  derashot  on  the  Pentateuch,  published  by  his 
son  Joseph  Yospa  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1707 
(not  1717,  as  erroneousl}'  stated  bj'  some  bibliograph- 
ical authors). 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  Iw-GetloUm.  i.  18b.  No.  19,8;  jj. 

621),  No.  249 ; Benjacob.  Ozar  ha-Sefarim.  p.  88.1.  No.  2.53.') ; 

Fiirst,  BUjI.  Jvd.  iii.  447 ; 'Michael,  Or  ha-Haimiiii,  No.  429; 

Zedner,  Vat.  Hehr.  Books  Bril.  Mus.  p.  222. 

D.  S.  Man. 

TRINITY  : The  fundamental  dogma  of  Chris- 
tianiW;  the  concept  of  the  union  in  one  God  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  as  three  infinite  per- 
sons. It  was  the  Nicene  Council  and  even  more 
especially  the  Athanasian  Creed  that  first  gave  the 
dogma  its  definite  formulation  : “ And  the  Catholick 
Faith  is  this:  That  we  worship  one  God  in  Trinity, 
and  Trinity  in  Unitj';  Neither  confounding  the  Per- 
sons; nor  dividing  the  Substance.”  Equalization  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father  marks  an  innovation  in  the 
Pauline  theology ; “ Yet  to  us  there  is  one  God,  the 
Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  unto  him ; 
and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all 
things,  and  we  through  him”  (I  Cor.  viii.  G,  R.  V.), 
while  in  another  passage  the  Holy  Ghost  is  added 
(lb.  xii.  3;  comp,  Titus  ii.  13),  thus  rajiidly  develop- 
ing the  concept  of  the  Trinity  (II  Cor.  xiii.  14). 
Although  the  Judieo-Christian  sect  of  the  Ebion- 
ITES  protested  against  this  apotheosis  of  Jesus 


(“Clementine  Homilies,”  xvi.  15),  the  great  mass 
of  Gentile  Christians  accepted  it.  ' 

The  Holy  Ghost  as  the  tliird  person  of  the  Trinity 
could  originate  onlj^  on  Gentile  soil,  since  it  5vas 
based  on  a linguistic  error.  The  “ Gospel  According 
to  the  Hebrews,”  which  was  once  held 
The  Holy  in  high  esteem,  especially  in  Ebionitic 
Ghost.  circles,  still  regards  the  term  “ mother  ” 
as  equivalent  to  “ Holy  Ghost  ” (Ori- 
gen.  Commentary  on  John  ii.  12;  see  Preuschen, 
“ Antilegomena,”  p.  4,  Giessen,  1901;  Henneke, 
“Neutestamentliche  Apokryphen,”  p.  19,  Tubin- 
gen, 1904),  since  in  Aramaic,  the  language  of  this 
Gospel  and  possibly  the  original  dialect  of  all 
the  Gospels,  the  noun  “ruha”  (spirit)  is  feminine 
(comp,  the  Gnostic  statement  hreWev  naTav  avabex^- 
vat  /er/Ttpa  leal  vidv;  Irenaius,  “Adversus  Hiereses,”  i. 
271).  The  Ophitf.s,  furthermore,  actually  taught  a 
trinity  of  father,  son,  and  mother  (Hilgenfeld,  “ Ket- 
zergeschichte,”  p.  255) ; and  the  fact  that  the  Church 
father  Hippolytiis  found  among  the  Ophites  the 
Assyrian  doctrine  of  the  trinity  of  the  soul  {Hilgen- 
feld, l.c.  p.  259)  justifies  the  assumption  of  a kinship 
of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  with  older  concepts. 
The  Mandteans  also  believe  ruha  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  Messiah,  though  they  regard  them  both  as 
demons  (Brandt,  “ Die  Mandaische  Religion,”  p.  124, 
Leipsic,  1889).  The  original  trinity  must,  there- 
fore, have  included  a feminine  being,  since  thus 
alone  could  the  concept  of  ruha  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  only  after  this  form  of  trinity  had  been 
accepted  in  Judfeo-Christian  circles  could  the  Greek 
ro  TTveiifia  be  regarded  as  a person,  although  it  then 
became  masculine  instead  of  feminine.  Philo’s  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  is  connected  with  this  belief. 
God,  who  created  His  son  in  His  own  image  (Gen.  ii. 
7),  thereby  made  Himself  triform,  so  that  He  Him- 
self and  the  biform  first  Adam  (=  Logos  = Jesus) 
constituted  the  first  trinity. 

The  controversies  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews  concerning  the  Trinity  centered  for  the  most 
jiart  about  the.  problem  whether  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  bore  witness  to  it  or  not,  the  Jews 
naturally  rejecting  eveiy  proof  brought  forward  by 
their  opponents.  The  latter  based  their  arguments 
on  the  Trisagion  in  Isa.  vi.  3,  a proof  which  had 
been  frequently  offered  since  Eusebius  and  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus.  The  convert  Jacob 
Jewish  Perez  of  Valentia  (d.  1491)  even  found 
Objections,  an  allusion  to  the  Trinity  in  the  word 
“Elohim,”  and  Luther  saw  distinct 
traces  of  the  doctrine  in  Gen.  i.  1,  26;  iii.  21;  xi.  7, 
8,  9;  Num.  vi.  22;  II  Sam.  xxiii.  2;  and  Dan.  vii. 
13.  The  Jewish  polemics  against  this  doctrine 
date  almost  from  its  very  conception.  Even  in  the 
Talmud,  R.  Simla!  (3d  cent.)  declared,  in  refutation 
of  the  “heretics,”  “The  three  words  ‘ El,’  ‘ Elohim,’ 
and  ‘Yiiwii  ’ (Josh.  xxii.  22)  connote  oneandthesanie 
person,  asonemightsaj',  ‘King, Emperor, Augustus’” 
(Yer.  Ber.  ix.  12d),  while  elseAvhere  he  substitutes 
the  phrase  “as  if  one  should  say,  ‘master,  builder, 
and  architect  ’ ” (ib.  13a).  There  are,  however,  no 
other  allusions  to  the  Trinity  in  Talmudic  literature, 
as  has  been  rightly  pointed  out  by  Herford  (“  Chris- 
tianitj’  in  Talmud  and  Midrash,”  p.  395,  London, 
1903),  since  the  polemics  of  the  rabbis  of  that  period 
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were  tiirectecl  cliiefly  against  dualism  (nVIEJ’l  'riK')- 
Another  polemic,  which  is  noteworthy  for  its  antiq- 
uity and  its  protagonists,  was  ilie  disputation  be- 
tween Pope  Sylvester  I.  (314-335)  and  the  Jew  Noah 
(Jligne,  “Patrologia  Grteca,”  viii.  814). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  was 
discussed  in  everyone  of  the  numerous  disputations 
between  Christians  and  Jew's,  the  polemic  of  Abra- 
ham Homan  (in  his  “Sela‘  ha-Mahaloket,”  printed  in 
the“Milhemet  Hobah,”  Constantinople,  1710)  being 
especially  bitter;  while  in  his  well-known  disputa- 
tion Nahmanides  w'rote  as  follows: 

" Fra  Pablo  asked  me  in  (ierona  whether  I believed  in  the 
Trinity  [tt'iSlf].  I said  to  him,  ‘ What  is  the ’I'rioity  ? Do  three 
great  human  bodies  constitute  the  Divinity  ?’  ‘No!’  ‘Or  are 
there  three  ethereal  bodies,  such  as  the  souls,  or  are  there  three 
angels?’  ‘No!’  ‘Or  is  an  object  composed  of  three  kinds  of 
matter,  as  bodies  are  composed  of  the  four  elements  ? ’ ‘ No ! ’ 
‘What  then  is  the  Trinity?’  He  said:  ‘ W’isdom,  will,  and 
power’  [comp,  the  definition  of  Thomas  Aquinas  cited  above]. 
Then  I said  : ‘ I also  acknowledge  that  Hod  is  wise  and  not  fool- 
ish, that  He  has  a wilt  unchangeable,  and  that  He  is  mighty 
and  not  weak.  But  the  term  “ Trinity  ” is  decidedly  erroneous; 
for  wisdom  is  not  accidental  in  the  Creator,  since  He  and  His 
wisdom  are  one.  He  and  His  will  are  one.  He  and  His  power  are 
one,  so  that  wisdom,  will,  and  power  are  one.  Moreover,  even 
were  these  things  accidental  in  Him,  that  which  is  called  God 
would  not  be  three  beings,  but  one  being  with  these  three  acci- 
dental attributes.’  Our  lord  the  king  here  quoted  an  analogy 
which  the  erring  ones  had  taught  him,  saying  that  there  are  also 
three  things  in  wine,  namely,  color,  taste,  and  bomiuet,  yet  it  is 
still  one  thing.  This  is  a decided  error;  for  the  redness,  the 
taste,  and  the  bouquet  of  the  wine  are  distinct  essences,  each  of 
them  potentially  self-existent;  for  there  are  red,  white,  and 
other  colors,  and  the  same  statement  holds  true  with  regard  to 
taste  and  bouquet.  The  redness,  the  taste,  and  the  bouquet, 
moreover,  are  not  the  wine  itself,  but  the  thing  which  fills  the 
vessel,  and  which  is,  therefore,  a body  with  the  three  accidents. 
Following  this  course  of  argument,  there  would  be  four,  since 
the  enumeration  should  include  God,  His  wisdom.  His  will,  and 
His  power,  and  these  are  four.  You  would  even  have  to  speak 
of  five  things ; for  He  lives,  and  His  life  is  a part  of  Him  just  as 
much  as  His  w'isdom.  Thus  the  definition  of  God  would  be 
‘living,  wise,  endowed  with  will,  and  mighty’;  the  Divinity 
would  therefore  be  fivefold  in  nature.  All  this,  however,  is  an 
evident  error.  Then  Fra  Pablo  arose  and  said  that  he  believed 
in  the  unity,  which,  none  the  less,  included  the  Trinity,  although 
this  was  an  exceedingly  deep  mystery,  which  even  the  angels 
and  the  princes  of  heaven  could  not  comprehend.  I arose  and 
said ; ‘ It  is  evident  that  a person  does  not  believe  what  he  does 
not  know:  therefore  the  angels  do  not  believe  in  the  Trinity.’ 
His  colleagues  then  bade  him  be  silent”  (“  Milhemet  Hobah,” 
p.  13a). 

Tlic  boldness  of  the  Cliristian  exegetes,  who  con- 
verted even  the  “Shema‘,”  the  solemn  confession  of 
the  Divine  Unity,  into  a proof  of  the  Trinity  (i\Iai- 
monides,  in  “Tehi3'j'at  ha-Metim,”  beginning),  fur- 
nishes an  explanation  of  the  bitterness  of  the  Jewish 
apologists.  Joseph  Kimhi  assailed  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  first  of  ali  (“Milhemet  Hobah,”  p.  19a), 
refuting  with  weight}'  arguments  the  favorite  proof 
based  on  Gen.  xviii.  1-2,  where  Yiiwh  is  described 
as  first  appearing  alone  to  Abraham,  who  later  be- 
holds tw'o  persons  (comp.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra’s  com- 
mentary, ad  loc.).  Simeon  ben  Zemah  Duran,  who 
also  refuted  the  Trinitarian  proofs,  added;  “The 
dogma  itself  is  manifestly  false,  as  I have  shown  by 
philosophic  deduction;  and  my  present  statements 
are  made  only  with  reference  to  their  [the  Chris- 
tians'] assertions,  while  the  monk  Nestor  acceided 
J udaism  for  the  very  reason  that  he  had  refuted  them  ” 
(“Milhemet  Hobah,”  p.  48b).  Noteworthy  among 
modern  polemics  against  the  Trinity  is  Joshua 
Segre’s  critique  (“Zeit.  flir  Hebr.  Bibl.”  viii.  22). 


The  Cabala,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  the 
Zohar,  its  fundamental  work,  was  far  less  hostile  to 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  since  by  its  speculations 
regarding  the  father,  the  son,  and  the 
In  the  spirit  it  evolved  a new  trinity,  and 
Zohar.  thus  became  dangerous  to  Judaism. 

Such  terms  as  “matronita,”  "body,” 
“spirit,”  occur  frequently  {e.g.,  “ Tazria',”  ed.  Polna, 
iii.  43b);  so  that  Christians  and  converts  like  Knorr 
von  Rosenroth,  Reuchi.in,  and  Kittangei.  found 
in  the  Zohar  a confirmation  of  Christianity  and  es- 
pecially of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  (Jellinek,  “ Die 
Kabbala,”  p.  250,  Leipsic,  1844  [transl.  of  Franck’s 
“La  Kabbale,”  Paris,  1843]).  Reuchliu  sought  on 
tlie  basis  of  tlie  Cabala  the  words  “Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost”  in  the  second  word  of  the  Pentateuch, 
as  well  as  in  Ps.  cxviii.  22  {ih.  j).  10),  while  Johann 
Kenqier,  a convert,  left  in  manuscrijit  a work  enti- 
tled “ Mattel!  Dlosheh,”  which  treats  in  its  third  sec- 
tion of  the  harmony  of  the  Zohar  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  (Zettersteen,  “ Verzeichniss  dcr  He- 
britischen  und  Aramilischen  Handschriften  zu  Up- 
sala,”  p.  16,  Lund,  1900).  The  study  of  tiie  Cabala 
led  the  Frankists  toadojit  Christianity  ; but  the  Jews 
have  always  regarded  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
as  one  irreconcilable  w’ith  the  spirit  of  the  Jewi.sli 
religion  and  with  monotheism.  See  Chhistianity 
IN  Its  Relation  to  Judais.m;  Pole.mics. 

Bibliography:  F.  C.  Bauer,  J5iV,  nir/.«(/ir/ie  Lchrc  ran  dcr 
Vrciciniuheit,  etc.,  3 vols.,  Tubingen,  1H41-43:  H.  L'sener, 
Die  Dreiheit,  in  RlwinUiches  Muncuiii  fllr  Kiasaiiicitc  I’lii- 
tiitoyie,  Iviii.  1-47. 

K.  S.  Kh. 

TRINQ,UETAILLE  (Hebrew',  or 

: Suburb  of  Arles,  France,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone.  Its  Jewish  community  was  of 
much  imjiortance  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Favorably 
received  by  the  lords  of  Baux,  the  Jews  lived  peace- 
fully at  Triniiuetaille  until  1300,  when  the  town 
was  incorporated  with  Arles,  the  two  communities 
being  likewise  united.  In  1349,  how'cvcr,  the  “bay- 
ions”  of  Arles  were  obliged  to  request  the  provost 
to  authorize  them  to  separate  from  the  Jews  of 
Trinquetaille,  who  “refused  to  share  in  the  commu- 
nal expenses.”  A reference  to  the  place  occurs  in 
Isaac  ben  Jacob  Lattes,  “Sha’are  Ziyvon,”  pp.  72, 
75  (see  “R.  E.  J.”  ix.  222). 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  Trin- 
quetaille was  the  home  of  many  scholars,  including 
the  following:  IMeir  ben  Isaac,  author  of  the  “8efer 
ha-‘Ezer,”  in  which  he  defended  Alfasi  against  the 
attacks  of  Zerahiah  ben  Isaac  ha-Levi  Gerondi ; Na- 
than ben  Meir,  author  of  a commentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  of  the  “ Sha'are  Tefisah,”  on  illegal  sei- 
zures; and  Toduos  ben  Mesiiullam  ben  David 
(Todros  Todrosi). 

Bibliography  : Carmoly,  BUtqraphiedes  IxracUtesde  France, 
p.  91:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  246-248:  idem,  in  Manats- 
sclirift,  1878,  p.  379 ; 1880,  p.  ill ; Munk,  A/clniioos.  pp.  3.58, 
438;  Renan-Neubauer,  Lcs  liahbins  Francais.p.  olH;  idem, 
Lcs  Ecrii^ains  Juifs  Frangais,  pp.  570-.5’r3 : Renan,  ylpfr- 
racs.  pp.  69.  70.  191;  R.  E.  J.  xli.  64;  Steinsclineider,  Hehr. 
Uehers.  pp.  62,  182,  285,  294;  Idem,  Hebr.  Bibl.  x.  54,  xiii.  17. 
S.  S.  K. 

TRIPOLI  (ancient  Oea) : Seaport  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Africa;  capital  of  the  Turkish  vilayet 
of  the  same  name.  Local  tradition  states  that 
under  the  Fatimite  dynasty  in  Egypt,  Jews  from  the 
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oasis  of  Pessato  establislicd  the  most  ancient  com- 
munity in  Tripoli.  Benjamin  of  Tndela,  on  llie 
otlier  hand,  wlio  traveled  through  northern  Africa 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  and  visited 
Tunis  and  Alexandria,  makes  no  mention  of  Trip- 
oli. When  the  Jews  were  exiled  from  Spain  in 
1492,  they  avoided  Tripoli,  which  was  then  a part  of 
the  dominions  of  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 
Early  olic;  nor  did  they  settle  there  until  it 
History,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sultan  Snlai- 
man  the  JIagnificeut  in  1551.  The 
surnames  of  the  Jewish  families  of  Tripoli  show 
that  Spanish  Jews  never  resided  in  the  city  in  con- 
siderable num- 
bers ; for  instead 
of  bearing  names 
like  “Toledo,” 

“Carmona,”  and 
“Tarragone,” 
they  are  called 
“Arbib,”  “Ha- 
san,” “Halefl,” 

“Kacah,”  “Ta- 
yar,  ” “Tamam,” 
etc.  Moreover, 
the  traveler  Ben- 
jamin II.  drew 
particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fact 
that  the  family 
of  Sylva  was 
descended  from 
Spanish  Mara- 
nos  who  had 
come  to  the  city 
at  some  un- 
known period. 

In  1667  Miguel 
Caudoso,  one  of 
the  most  ardent 
disci  jjles  of 
Siiabbethai  Zebi, 
endeavored  to 
establish  a Shab- 
bethaian  .sect  at 
Tripoli,  but  was 
forced  by  the 
Jews  to  leave 
the  city. 

In  1705  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  made 
war  upon  Halil 
Pasha,  governor  of  Tripoli,  and  threatened  to  j)ut 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword ; but  his  camp  was 
ravaged  by  an  epidemic,  and  he  was  forced  to  re- 
treat. In  memory  of  this  event  the  local  ral)bis  in- 
stituted ayearh'  festival  on  the  24th  of  Tebet,  called 
“ Purim  Sherif,”  or  “Purim  Kidebuni.”  Eighty- 
seven  years  later  a corsair  named  Borghel  attacked 
Ali  Pasha  Karamauli,  the  governor,  and  committed 
many  atrocities  in  the  city,  burning  at 
Special  the  stake  the  son  of  Ahraham  Halfon, 
Purims.  the  caid  of  the  Tripolitan  Jews.  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  however,  Ka- 
ramanli  succeeded  in  expelling  the  invaders;  and 
in  commemoration  of  this  deliverance  the  Jews 


Interior  of  a Bet  Ha-Midrash  at  Tripoli 

(From  a painting  by  Israel  Genlz.) 


established  the  Purim  Borghel,  which  falls  on  the 
29th  of  Tebet.  See  Pueims,  Special. 

When  Benjamin  II.  visited  Tripoli  in  1850,  he 
found  there  about  1,000  Jewish  families,  with  eight 
synagogues  and  several  Talmudic  schools,  while  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  community  were  in  the 
keeping  of  four  rabbis. 

Tripoli  has  produced  a number  of  rabbinical  au- 
thors, the  most  important  being  the  following : Sim- 
eon b.  Labi,  who  flourished  about  1509  and  was  the 
head  of  a local  Talmudic  school,  besides  being  the 
author  of  a cabalistic  commentary  on  Genesis  enti- 
tled “ Ketem  Paz  ” and  of  a hymn  on  Simeon  b.  Yo- 

hai ; Abraham 
Halfon,  who 
floui'ished  in  the 
latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth 
century  and 
wrote  “ Hayye 
Abraham  ” (Leg- 
horn, 1826),  on 
the  ritual  laws 
of  the  Bible  and 
the  Talmud,  in 
addition  to  a 
manuscript  di- 
ary, still  extant ; 
Moses  Serussi, 
who  flourished 
in  the  second 
half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century 
and  wrote  the 
“ W a - Y a s h e b 
Dlosheh  ” ; and 
Hayyim  Cohen, 
author  of  “Mil- 
lot  ha-Melek,” 
“Leb  Shomea*,” 
“ Zokrenu  le- 
Hayyim,”  “‘E- 
reb  Pesah,”  “ Al- 
lon  Bakut,” 
“ Perush  al-Scli- 
hot,”  “ Na’awah 
Kodesh,”  “To- 
rat  Hayyim,” 
“ Pei  ush  II 0- 
sha'anot,”  and 
“ M i k r a Ko- 
desh.” 

The  administration  of  the  community,  which  pays 
an  annual  tax  of  4,890  francs  for  exemption  from 
military  service,  is  in  the  hands  of  a chief  rabbi 
(“hakam  bashi”),  who  is  assisted  by 
Rabbis  and  four  judges.  Since  1840  the  following 

Scholars,  chief  rabbis  have  officiated  at  Tripoli: 

Jacob  Memun  (d.  1849),  Shalom  Tito, 
Moses  Arbib,  Elijah  Hazan  (1874-88 ; appointed  hy 
a firman  of  the  sultan  Aziz  and  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  the  Dled  jidie),  Ezekiel  Sasson  (1897),  David 
Kimhi  (1897-1902),  and  the  present  incumbent, 
Siiabbethai  Levi.  The  Jews  of  Tripoli,  who  are  char- 
acterized by  many  superstitious  beliefs,  now  (1905) 
number  12,000  in  a total  poinilation  of  40,000.  They 
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have  many  representatives  in  various  mechanical  and 
mercantile  pursuits.  They  possess  eighteen  syna- 
gogues, eleven  yeshibot,  a society  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick ; also  t'.vo  schools  maintained  by  the  Alli- 
ance Israelite  Universelle. 

A number  of  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Tripoli  con- 
tain a considerable  Jewish  population,  e.rj. , Amrum, 
1,000;  Derne  or  Derna,  150;  Garian,  300;  Homs, 
300;  Messilata,  350;  Misserato,  Idir,  and  Ma- 
atin,  400;  Tajoorali,  200;  YifiPren  or  Jebel,  1,000; 
Zanzbur,  60 ; Zawiel,  450 ; and  Ziliten,  450. 

Bibliography:  Dezobry,  Dictionnaire  (VHistnire  et  de  Ge- 
ograjjhie;  Benjamin  II.,  41<is‘e  Yisraehp.  1615;  Franco,  His- 
toire  des  luraeUtes  de  VEintJire  Ottoinmi,  p.  131:  Hazan, 
Ha-Ma'aJot  li-Shelnmoli,  pp.  38, 116;  Aziilai,  S/iem  )i(t-Ge- 
dnJim,  s.v.  Slmenti  h.  Lain ; Bulletin  de  V Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle,  188.5, 1889,  1890,  1903;  Revue  des  Ecoles  de  V Al- 
liance TsraBite  Universelle,  pp.  81,  153,  358,  431,  438;  R.  E. 
J.  XX.  78  et  seq. 

S.  M.  Fu. 

TRISTRAM,  HENRY  BAKER:  English 
clergyman.  Biblical  scholar,  and  traveler  in  Pales- 
tine; born  May  11,  1822,  at  Eglingham,  Northum- 
berland, He  was  educated  at  Durham  School  and 
O.xford  University,  and  took  orders  in  1845;  but 
sickness  compelled  him  to  live  abroad.  He  explored 
the  northern  Sahara,  and  in  1858  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Palestine.  In  1863  and  in  1872  he  again  visited 
Palestine  and  spent  a great  deal  of  time  there  in 
making  scientific  observations  and  identifying  Scrip- 
ture localities.  In  1873  he  made  a similar  tour  into 
Moab.  In  1879  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  Anglican 
bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  made  to  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  In  1881  he  journeyed  extensively  in 
Palestine,  the  Lebanon,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia. 
Since  1873  he  has  been  canon  residentiary  of  Durham. 

Among  Tristram’s  many  publications  those  deal- 
ing with  the  Holy  Land  are:  “The  Land  of  Israel, 
a .Journal  of  Travels  with  Reference  to  Its  Physical 
History,”  London,  1865  (many  editions);  “The  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  Bible”  (ib.  1867);  “Land  of 
Moab  ” (ib.  1874) ; “ Pathways  of  Palestine  ” (ib. 
1882);  “ The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine  ”(f5. 1884); 
and  “ Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  Lands”  (ib.  1894). 

Bibliography:  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time,  1899;  IMio's 
Who.  1903. 

J.  A.  M.  F. 

TRIWOSCH,  JOSEPH  ELIJAH:  Russian 
Hcbreiv  writer  and  poet;  born  at  Wilna  Jan.  18, 
1856;  settled  at  Grodno  as  a teacher  of  Hebrew  ai:d 
Russian.  His  literary  activity  began  in  1873,  in 
ivhich  year  he  published  in  “ Ha-Lebanon  ” his  first 
articles.  Since  then  he  has  contributed  to  most  of 
the  Hebrew  literary  periodicals.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  his  “ Dor  Tahapukot  ” (Warsaw,  1881),  which 
describes  the  activity  of  the  Russian  Social-Demo- 
crats, all  his  novels,  representing  Jewish  life  in  Rus- 
sia, have  been  published  in  various  periodicals. 
They  are  as  follows;  “Tohelet  Nikzabah,”  in  “ Ila- 
Shahar,”  viii..  No.  12;  “Bi-Mekom  Zawwa’ah,”  in 
“ lla-Karmel,”  iv. ; “ Ha-Lito’i,”  in  “ Ha-Shahar,” 
X.,  No.  12;  “‘Al  Shete  ha-Se‘ippim,”  in  “Ha-Asif,” 
ii.  577-629.  Many  of  his  poems  likewise  have  been 
published  in  “ Ha-Shahar”  and  in  other  periodicals. 

Bibliography:  Sokolow,  Se/e?'Zi7c/fa?'oii,p.  46;  Zeitlin,  Bihl. 
Post-Mendels,  p.  ;398. 

H.  R.  M.  Sel. 


TROKI : District  city  in  the  government  of 
Wilna,  Russia.  It  was  an  important  Jewish  center 
in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies; and  there  is  a tradition,  quoted  by  Fir- 
kovich,  that  330  out  of  the  483  Karaite  families 
which  Grand  Duke  Witold  of  Lithuania  brought 
from  the  Crimea  after  his  war  with  the  Tatars,  were 
settled  in  the  new  city  of  Troki,  which  was  built 
expressly  for  them.  The  provisions  of  Witold’s 
charter  of  1388  to  the  Jews  of  Lithuania  applied  to 
those  of  Troki  also.  In  describing  Troki  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1414  Gilbert  de  Lannua  of  Burgundy  says: 
“In  this  city  there  live  Germans,  Lithuanians,  Rus- 
sians, and  a great  number  of  Jews,  each  of  these 
peoples  using  its  own  language.” 

Casimir  IV.  granted  the  Magdeburg  Rights  to  the 
Karaites  of  Troki  in  1441.  The  latter  were  to  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  elder;  and  he 
in  turn  was  to  be  responsible  directly  to  the  king  or 
to  judges  appointed  by  the  latter.  Neither  the  waj'- 
wode  nor  the  starost  was  to  interfere  in  local  mat- 
ters concerning  only  the  Karaites.  Lawsuits  be- 
tween Karaites  and  Christians  were  to  be  decided  by 
a tribunal  composed  of  the  Karaite  elder  and  the 
waywode.  These  privileges  were  confirmed  bj’  Al- 
exander Jagellon  in  1492. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  Jewish  community  in  Troki  was  still 
further  strengthened  by  a royal  order  (1485)  direct- 
ing a separate  levy  and  collection  of  taxes  for  its 
members.  Individual  Jews  gained  in  influence 
through  their  growing  commercial  enterprises,  as 
is  shown  by  a series  of  contemporary  documents. 

Thus  in  1484  the  customs  duties  of 
Fourteenth,  Novogrudok  were  leased  to  the  Troki 
Fifteenth,  Jews  Ilia  Moiseyevich,  Rubim  Sako- 
and  vich,  Avram  Danilovich,  and  Eska 
Sixteenth  Shelemovich;  in  1486  those  of  Jito- 
Centuries.  mir,  Putivl,  Kiev,  and  Vj'shegorod 
were  leased  to  Simsa  Kravcliik,  Sadka, 
Shamak  Danilovich,  and  Rizhka,  Jews  of  Kiev  and 
Troki;  and  in  1489 those  of  Troki  were  leased  to  the 
Jew  Mikhail  Danilovich,  of  whom  mention  occurs 
in  a document  of  1495  also. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
prosperity  of  the  Troki  Jews  had  declined  con.sidcr- 
ably,  and  they  petitioned  King  Sigismiind  for  relief. 
In  response  the  king  issued  the  following  decree, 
dated  Jul}',  1507:  “In  view  of  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  Jews  of  Troki,  and  desiring  to  help 
them  to  regain  the  prosperity  which  they  enjoyed 
under  King  Casimir,  King  Sigismund  confirms  to 
them  their  ancient  privileges.”  Suits  between  Jews 
were  to  be  decided  by  the  Jewish  elder  appointed 
by  the  waywode  of  Troki  with  the 
Decree  of  king’s  consent.  Suits  of  Jews  against 
1507.  “Lithuanians,  Russians,  and  otliers” 
were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  waywode  or  his  vicegerent.  The  Jews  of  Troki 
were  to  pay  taxes  once  a year  on  equal  terms  with 
the  other  citizens;  and  no  other  taxes  were  to  be 
levied  upon  them.  In  emergencies,  following  an 
ancient  practise,  they  were  to  contribute  according 
to  their  means,  in  common  with  the  other  citizens  of 
Troki— Lithuanians,  Russians,  and  Tatars — living 
in  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  town.  They  were 
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further  permitted  to  pasture  tlieir  cattle  and  to 
gather  ha}'  on  the  meadows  which  Jews  liad  used 
from  olden  times.  They  were  exempted  from  all 
customs  duties ; and  they  were  further  permitted  to 
travel  unrestrictedly  on  the  highways  and  rivers. 
They  were  also  exempted  from  field-work  and  simi- 
lar tasks  connected  with  the  royal  castle  in  Troki. 

In  1514  the  Troki  Jews  again  petitioned  the  king 
for  the  confirmation  of  their  ancient  privileges;  and 
in  1516  Sigismund  ordered,  “in  response  to  the  pe- 
tition of  the  inhabitants  of  Troki  of  the  Roman, 
Greek-Catholic,  and  Jewish  religions,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  impoverishment  of  the  city,”  that  semi- 
annual fairs  be  held  at  Troki,  and  that  all  merchants 
traveling  from  Kovno  to  Wilna,  or  vice  versa,  pass 
through  Troki.  In  March,  1521,  the  Jewish  elder 
of  Troki,  Mordecai  Yeskovich,  complained  to  the 
king  that  the  waywode  of  Troki  had  quartered  his 
servants  in  the  Jewish  houses  contrary  to  previous 
usage,  whicli  permitted  the  quartering  of  officers  and 
nobles  in  houses  of  the  Jews  only  during  the  king’s 
sojourn  in  the  city.  The  king’s  decision  was  favor- 
able to  the  petitioners.  In  1522  mention  is  made  of 
the  Jews  of  Troki  as  sharing  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  Jews  of  Lithuania,  and  in  1529  as  having 
paid  their  share  of  the  tax  of  1,000  kop  groschen 
levied  on  all  the  Jews  of  Lithuania.  A document 
of  1540  confirms  the  Troki  Jew  Batko  Agrianovich 
in  the  possession  of  lands  and  of  two  lakes  former- 
ly belonging  to  Boyar  Yuri  Stanislavovich.  The 
Troki  Jews  are  mentioned  in  1551  as  being  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  the  Sekebszczyzna  ; also 
in  documents  of  1552  and  1555.  From  a docu- 
ment of  1562  it  appears  that  the  salt  monopoly  of 
Troki  was  leased  in  that  year  to  the  Jew  Yesko 
Mordukhayevich ; and  from  one  of  1563  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Jews  of  Troki  paid  a tax  of  376  kop 
groschen  imposed  on  the  Jews  of  Lithuania.  Im- 
portant properties  were  at  this  time  held  by  Jews  of 
Troki,  as  is  evidenced  by  a document  of  1568,  where- 
in the  king  confirms  the  Jew  Zakharias  Moizesho- 
vich  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  castle  properties, 
and  by  another  of  1569,  which  refers  to  the  sale  of 
the  “Jewish  castle ’’held  by  the  Jew  Ogron  Mor- 
dukhayevich. The  castle  property  included  fields, 
forests,  pastures,  swamps,  etc.,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
bill  of  sale,  which  was  signed  by  Ogron  in  Hebrew 
letters. 

Stephen  Bathori  included  the  Jews  of  Troki  in 
the  confirmation  of  ancient  privileges  granted  to 
the  Jews  of  Lithuania  in  1576.  In 
Under  1578  he  reminded  them  of  their  arrears 

Stephen  of  taxes;  and  in  1579  he  decreed  that 

Bathori.  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them  should 
not  exceed  in  amount  those  levied  in 
the  preceding  reigns,  and  confirmed  the  privileges 
granted  them  by  Sigismund  in  1507.  In  1579  Ba- 
thori found  it  necessary  to  adjust  a suit  originating 
in  the  commej’cial  rivalry  between  the  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Tatars  of  Troki  and  the  Christian  burgh- 
ers of  Kovno.  In  1582  the  Jewish  burghers  of 
Troki,  represented  by  their  elder  Alexander  Isako- 
vich,  made  complaint  to  King  Stephen  Bathori 
against  the  waywode  Stephen  Koributovich,  who 
had  quartered  his  servants  in  Jewish  houses  during 
the  king’s  absence  from  the  town.  The  complaint 


was  sustained.  In  1585  the  Jews  together  with  the 
Christians  of  Troki  are  mentioned  in  a lawsuit 
against  the  farmer  of  the  customs  duties,  who  had 
seized  merchandise  belonging  to  them.  The  difiiculty 
seemingly  arose  in  the  abuse  bj'  the  citizens  of  Troki 
of  an  old  privilege  exempting  them  from  the  pay 
ment  of  customs  duties.  Four  years  later  the  Jews 
of  Troki,  through  their  elder  Aaron  Sholomovich, 
complained  to  King  Sigismund  that  the  burghers  of 
Kovno  prohibited  them  from  trading  freely  in  that 
city  and  confiscated  their  wares  contrary  to  priv- 
ileges granted  to  the  Jews  by  the  Polish  kings  and 
Lithuanian  grand  dukes.  In  response  to  tliis  peti- 
tion the  king  directed  (March  28,  1589)  that  tlie 
rights  of  the  Jews  of  Troki  be  respected.  In  1619 
reference  is  made  in  a legal  document  to  the  Jew 
Samuel  Yakhimovich  of  Troki. 

In  1897  Troki  had  a total  population  of  2,390,  of 
whom  818  were  Rabbinites  and  424  were  Karaites. 
The  Karaites,  who  enjoy  full  civic  rights,  are  as  a 
rule  friendly  to  their  Rabbinite  neigh- 
Present  bors,  but  live  separate  from  them. 
Day.  Considerable  antagonism  arose  be- 
tween these  two  classes  in  the  reign 
of  Nicholas  L,  largely  through  the  action  of  Fii  ko- 
vich.  A law  was  passed  prohibiting  Rabbinites 
from  residing  in  Troki;  but  this  was  repealed  in  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Ka- 
raites still  use  their  ancient  Tatar  dialect;  but  in 
their  religious  services  according  to  the  Sephai'dic 
ritual  they  employ  Hebrew.  In  olden  times  tlie 
Karaites  were  granted  250  deciatines  of  land,  which 
they  are  now  permitted  to  use  for  farming  purposes. 
Most  of  them  are  market-gardeners  and  truckers, 
and  lease  their  meadows  to  the  peasants.  They  are 
engaged  also  in  retail  trade  and  in  handicrafts.  The 
young  Karaites,  desiring  broader  opportunities,  leave 
their  native  town  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 
Some  of  them  enter  the  liberal  professions  or  become 
government  officials;  and  not  a few  have  achieved 
notable  success  as  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
Most  of  them  remember  their  native  town  and  con- 
tribute generously  toward  its  commu- 
Th.e  nal  needs.  Large  numbers  retuin  to 
Troki  Troki  for  the  fall  holy  days.  The 
Karaites,  evening  after  Yom  Kippur  is  cele- 
brated with  great  gaiety.  A Karaite 
hakam  was  formerly  stationed  at  Troki;  but  now 
there  is  only  one  for  all  the  Russian  Karaites:  he 
resides  at  Eupatoria.  The  Karaites  of  Troki  have 
their  own  shohet;  but  they  employ  the  Rabbinite 
mohel.  Troki  has  one  Karaite  school,  in  which  re- 
ligious instruction  is  given  to  the  children.  The 
Rabbinites  are  for  the  most  part  merchants  of  small 
means.  There  are  no  very  important  industries  in 
the  place. 

Some  of  the  early  Karaite  settlers  in  Troki  emi- 
grated to  Lutsk  in  Volhynia  and  to  Halicz  in  Galicia, 
and  established  Karaite  communities  in  those  towns. 
See  Jew.  Encyc.  vii.  438,  s.v.  Kakaites. 

Bibliography;  Rcoeatji  i Nadpisi,  s.v.:  Riisskn-Tevreiski 
Arkliiv,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  s v.;  Khronika  Vnskhnda,  1900; 
EntzUdnpedicheski  SJnvar.  xiv.  431-433;  Harkavy,  AItJU- 
dische  Denkmiller  aus  der  Krim,  1876. 

H.  R.  J.  G.  L. 

The  Karaite  community  of  Troki  produced  several 
important  scholars,  among  them  being  the  follow- 
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iug:  Isaac  ben  Abraham  Troki  (16tli  cent.),  autlior 
of  the  apologetic  work  “ Hizzuk  Emunali  ” ; Zerali 
Troki  (17th  cent.),  for  whom  Joseph  Solomon  Del- 
inecligo  wrote  his  “Elim”;  Ezra  Troki  (cl.  166G), 
who  was  a relative  and  pupil  of  the  above-mentioned 
Zerah,  and  studied  medicine  under  Delmedigo,  later 
becoming  physician  to  King  John  Casimir  of  Po- 
land ; Abraham  b.  Samuel  (second  half 
Scholars,  of  17th  cent.),  a Judge  of  the  Karaites 
of  Troki,  and  reputed  to  have  been 
a favorite  of  King  John  Sobieski.  At  that  time 
Troki  was  recognized  as  the  seat  of  authority  for 
the  Karaites  of  the  surrounding  towns  of  Posvol, 
Birzhi,  Seitz,  Shat,  Zermer,  Neustadt,  and  others; 
but  the  number  of  Karaites  in  Troki  was  apparently 
very  small.  In  a decision  of  the  Lithuanian  council, 
or  “ wa‘ad,”  dated  Zabludowo,  9th  of  Adar  (March  7), 
1664,  and  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  the  rates  of 
taxation  (a  matter  in  which  the  Karaites  seem  to  have 
been  dependent  on  the  Kabbiuites),  the  authority  of 
the  Karaites  of  Troki  was  recognized  on  the  condi- 
tion that  at  the  end  of  two  years  Troki  should  be 
found  to  have  not  less  than  ten  Karaite  “ba'ale  bat- 
tim,”  or  heads  of  families.  This  amply  disproves 
Firkovich’s  statement  that  prior  to  the  pestilence  of 
1710,  in  which  almost  all  of  them  perished,  Troki  had 
500  Karaite  families.  Since  then  Troki  has  been  of 
little  importance  among  the  Karaites;  and  its  name 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  lists  of  subscribers  to  Karaite 
works.  Gabriel  Pirkovich,  son-in-law  of  Abraham 
Firkovich,  was  probably  the  last  Karaite  of  Troki  to 
attain  any  prominence. 

The  Rabbinite  community  of  Troki  is  likewise 
of  little  importance.  Rabbi  Zebi  Hir.sch,  father  of 
Samuel  Salant  of  Jerusalem,  was  rabbi  of  Troki  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  Benja- 
min Friedman,  later  rabbi  of  Antokol,  a suburb  of 
Wilna,  occupied  the  Troki  rabbinate  from  1865  to 
1870. 

Bibliography  : Firkovich,  ^hiie  Zikkaron,  pp.  251-2.54,  Wilna- 
1871:  Fiirst,  Gcsc/i.  de.s  KarUert.  iii.  42,  Leipsic,  1869;  Mag- 
gjd,  Zur  Geschlchte  uiul  Oenealouie,  der  OUiizburge,  pp. 
207-210,  St.  Petersburg,  1899. 

H.  H.  P.  Wl. 

TROKI : Karaite  family  deriving  its  name  from 
the  cit}’  of  Troki,  in  the  government  of  Wilna,  Rus- 
sia. The  more  important  members  of  the  family  are : 

Abraham  ben  Aaron  Hazzan  Troki:  Karaite 
liturgical  poet;  lived  at  Troki  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. A liturgical  poem  of  his,  beginning  with 
the  words  NniDa  TTlC'X,  for  the  Sab- 

batical section  “Beshallah,”  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Karaite  Siddur  (i.  315).  It  is  possible  that  the  nu- 
merous liturgical  poems  found  there  under  the  name 
“Abraham”  without  any  other  indication  may  also 
have  been  composed  by  Troki. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Gef^ch.  des  KarHe.rl.  111.37:  Gottlober, 
Bikkiiret  Ic-Tnlednt  Jid-Kara'ini,  p.  151,  Wilna,  186.5. 

Abraham  ben  Josiah  ha-Shofet  Troki:  Karaite 
physician  and  scholar;  born  at  Troki;  died  Dec., 
1688,  He  was  physician  to  John  III.,  Sobie.ski,  and 
later  to  Grand  Duke  Sigismund  II.  Troki  was 
the  author  of  two  medical  works:  one,  in  Hebrew, 
entitled  “Ozar  ha-‘Am.”and  the  other,  in  Latin,  still 
extant  in  manuscript  (St.  Petersburg  Cat.,  No.  732). 
According  to  Abraham  Firkovich,  Troki  wrote  also 
a work  in  seven  sections  entitled  “Masa  ha-‘Am,” 


which,  after  having  translated  it  into  Latin,  he  sold 
to  the  Dominican  friars  at  Wilna.  Simhah  Luzki 
mentions  two  other  works  by  Troki,  “ Bet  Abraham  ” 
and  “Pas  Yeda,”  both  of  which  dealt  with  scientific 
subjects. 

Bibliography:  Furst,  Gexch.  dcn  KarUert.  111.  94:  Gottloher, 
liikkoret  le-Toledot  lia-Kara'im,  p.  151 : Simhah  Luzki,  Orah 
Za'd'dikim.s.v.  2 and  d;  Fuenn,  Keiicnet  I'tsiVicl,  p.  29  . Neu- 
bauer,  Ana  der  PetersljiDyer  liitdiothek,  p.  72. 

S.  I.  Bit. 

Isaac  ben  Abraham  Troki;  Karaite  iiolemica! 
writer;  born  at  Troki  1533,  died  in  the  same 
city  1594.  He  was  instructed  in  Bible  and  Hebrew 
literature  by  the  Karaite  scholar  Zephaiiiah  ben 
Mordecai,  and  in  Latin  and  Polish  literatures  by 
Christian  teachers.  Moving  in  Christian  circles, 
Troki  was  often  called  upon  to  take  part  in  religious 
controversies;  and  this  prompted  him  to  study  re- 
ligious philosophy  and  Christian  theology  and  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  tenets  of  the  various 
Christian  sects.  In  the  course  of  bis  studies  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  anti-Christian  and  anti-Jewisli 
writings  of  his  contemporaries  and  conqiatriots 
Nicholas  Paruta,  Martin  Czechowic,  and  Simon 
Budni.  To  refute  the  arguments  of  the  writers 
against  the  Jewish  religion  and  to  show  the  superi 
ority  of  Judaism,  Troki  wrote  his  epoch-making 
“Hizzuk  Emunali.” 

This  work  is  in  two  volumes,  containing  ninety- 
nine  chapters  in  all.  The  author  begins  by  demon- 
strating that  .lesus  was  not  the  IMessiah  predicted  by 
the  Prophets.  “This,”  he  says,  "is 
His  evident  (1)  from  his  pedigree,  (2)  from 
“Hizzuk  his  acts,  (3)  from  the  period  in  which 
Emunah.”  he  lived,  and  (4)  from  the  fact  that 
during  his  lifetime  the  jiromises  that 
related  to  the  advent  of  the  expected  Messiah  were 
not  fulfilled.”  His  arguments  on  these  jioints  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Jesus’ pedigree:  Without  discussing 
the  question  of  the  relationship  of  Joseph  to  David, 
which  is  more  than  doubtful,  one  may  ask.  What 
has  Jesus  to  do  with  Joseph,  who  was  not  his  father? 
(2)  His  acts:  According  to  Matt.  x.  34,  .lesus  said, 
“Think  not  that  I am  come  to  make  jieace  on  earth: 
I came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a sword.  For  I am 
come  to  set  a man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and 
the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter- 
in  law  against  her  mother-in-law.”  On  the  other 
hand.  Holy  Writ  attributes  to  the  true  and  expected 
Messiah  actions  contrary  to  those  of  Jesns.  (3)  The 
period  of  his  existence;  It  is  evident  that  Jesus  did 
not  come  at  the  time  foretold  by  the  Prophets;  for 
they  predicted  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  in  the  “ last 
days  ” (Isa.  ii.  2).  (4)  The  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic 
promises;  All  the  Prophets  predicted  that  at  the 
advent  of  the  ISIessiali  peace  and  ju.stice  would  reign 
in  the  world,  not  only  among  men,  but  even  among 
the  animals;  yet  there  is  not  one  sincere  Christian 
who  would  claim  that  this  has  been  fulfilled. 

Among  Troki’s  objections  to  the  divinity  of  Josns 
the  following  may  be  mentioned : The  Christian 
who  opposes  Judaism  must  believe  that  the  Jews 
tormented  and  crucified  Jesus  either  with  his  con- 
sent or  against  his  will.  If  with  his  consent,  then 
the  Jews  had  ample  sanction  for  what  they  did. 
Besides,  if  Jesus  5vas  really  willing  to  meet  such  a 
1 fate,  what  cause  was  there  for  complaint  and  afflic- 
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tion?  Aud  why  did  he  pray  iu  the  manner  related 
in  Matt.  xxvi.  39?  On  tlie  otlier  hand,  if  it  be  as- 
sumed that  the  crucifixion  was  against 
Argu-  his  will,  how  then  can  he  be  regarded 
ments.  as  God — he,  who  was  unable  to  resist 
the  power  of  those  who  brought  him 
to  the  cross?  How  could  one  who  had  not  the 
power  to  save  his  own  life  be  held  as  the  Savior  of 
all  mankind  (“Hizzuk  Emunah,”ch.  xlvii.).  In  the 
last  chapter  Troki  quotes  Rev.  xxii.  18,  and  asks 
how  Christians  could  consistently  make  changes  of 
so  glaring  a nature;  for  the  change  of  the  Sabbath 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
not  authorized  by  Jesus  or  by  any  of  his  disciples. 
JMorcover,  partaking  of  the  blood  and  flesh  of  a 
strangled  beast  is  a palpable  infringement  of  the 
dictates  of  the  Apostles. 

Troki  died  before  completing  his  work,  the  index 
and  preface  to  which  were  made  by  his  piqiil  Jo- 
seph ben  Mordecai  IMalinovski  Troki.  The  “ Hizzuk 
Emunah  ” remained  for  many  j'ears  in  manuscript, 
and  the  text  underwent  man}'  changes  at  the  hands 
of  the  copyists.  One  rabbi  went  so  far  as  to  substi- 
tute for  many  of  Troki’s  philosophical  arguments 
Talmudical  sayings.  The  work  was  first  published, 
with  a Latin  translation,  by  Wagenseil  in  his  “Tela 
Ignea  Satan®  ” (Freiberg,  1681),  and  was  reprinted 
in  Amsterdam  (IJOS),  Jerusalem  (1845),  and  Leipsic 
(1857).  It  was  also  translated  into  Jud®o-German 
(Amsterdam,  1717),  intoEnglish  by lMocatta(London, 
1851),  into  German  by  David  Deutsch  (Sohran,  1865, 
2(1  ed.  1873,  with  the  Hebrew  text)  and  into  Spanish, 
the  last-mentioned  translation  being  extant  in  manu- 
script. Through  its  Latin  translation  the  “ Hizzuk 
Emunah  ” became  the  object  of  passionate  debates  iu 
Christian  circles;  and  its  arguments  against  Chris- 
tianity were  used  by  all  freethinkers. 
Editions  Voltaire  gives  the  following  apprecia- 
and  Trans-  tion  of  it:  “II  a rassemble  toutes  les 
lations.  diflicultes  (jue  les  incredules  out 
prodiguecs  depuis.  Enflu  les  incre- 
dules les  plus  determines  n’ont  presque  rien  allegue 
qid  ne  soit  dans  le  Rempart  de  la  Foi  du  rabbin 
Isaac”  (“ IMelanges,”  iii.  3-44). 

Simhah  Luzki  mentions  two  other  works  by  Troki ; 
namely,  a ti  eatiseonthenewmoon,  according  to  the 
“Gan  ‘Eden”  of  Aaron  the  Younger,  and  a work,  in 
the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  on  the  slaughter- 
ing of  animals,  also  according  to  the  “Gan  ‘Eden.” 
Troki  composed  also  liturgical  poems,  someofwhicti 
have  been  inserted  in  the  Karaite  Siddur. 

Bibliography:  Furst,  Gexch.dcs Kariiert. in.  30 ct  seq.',  Neu- 
bauer,  Aus  dev  Pcterulnayer  lUhlinthdu  p.  6+;  GeiKer, 
Naclniclnf<xr)ic  Schrifteii.  pp.  17S-224.  Berlin,  1S76;  Gott- 
lober,  Bikl,utr€t  U-Taledot  ha-Kara'im,  p.  184;  Gratz, 
G'csc/i.  i.\.'4y0;  Fuenn,  Kencset  Yisrael,  p.  6l4. 

.1.  I.  Br. 

Joseph,  ben  Mordecai  Malinovski  Troki : 
Karaite  scholar;  lived  at  Troki  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  pupil  of  Isaac  ben  Abraham  Troki,  to 
whose  “ Hizzuk  Emunah”  he  wrote  the  preface  and 
the  inde.x.  .Joseph  Troki  was  the  author  of:  “Ha- 
Elcf  Lcka”  (Amsterdam,  c.  1626),  a prayer  consist- 
ing of  1,000  words,  each  beginning  with  the  letter 
n;  “Kizzur  ‘Inyan  Shehitah  ” (Vienna,  1830),  on  the 
laws  concerning  the  slaughtering  of  animals  accord- 
ing to  Elijah  Bashyazi,  published  together  with  the 


“Dod  Mordekai”  of  Mordecai  ben  Nissim.  Simhah 
Luzki  attributes  also  to  Troki:  “Sefer  Minhagiin,” 
on  the  ritual  customs  of  the  Karaites;  “Perush  ‘al 
Hakdamat  Azulah,”  a commentary  on  the  prayer 
“ Azulah  ” ; a commentary  on  the  ten  Karaite  articles 
of  faith  ; aud  “ Perush  ‘al  ‘Inyan  ha-‘Arayot,”  on  the 
laws  of  incest  according  to  Elijah  Bashyazi. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Geacli.des  Kardcrt.  Hi.  37 ; idem,  Tiihl. 

Ji((J.  iii.  448  ; Simhah  Moses  Luzki,  Orah  Zaddikim,  s.v.  2; 

Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1509. 

Solomon  ben  Aaron  Troki  : Karaite  scholar ; 
lived  at  Troki  iu  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. He  was  a relative  of  Mordecai  ben  Nissim, 
author  of  the  “Dod  Mordekai,”  whom  he  surpassed 
in  knowledge  both  of  rabbinical  literature  and  of 
secular  science,  of  which  latter  he  made  use  in  his 
writings.  Troki  was  the  author  of : “Migdal ‘Oz,” 
a polemical  work,  in  seven  chapters,  against  Chris- 
tianity; “Rak  we-Tob,”  a controversy  between  Ka- 
raites and  Rabbinites,  in  the  form  of  questions  and 
answers;  “Lehem  Se'orim,”  iu  two  volumes,  each 
containing  five  chapters,  on  the  differences  between 
the  Karaites  and  the  Rabbinites;  “ Appiryon,”  a re- 
ligious code  in  two  volumes,  the  first,  entitled  “Re- 
haba'am  ben  Shelomoh,”  giving  the  Karaite  view  of 
the  Mosaic  precepts,  and  the  second,  entitled 
“ A^arabe‘am  ben  Nebat,”  refuting  the  Christian  dog- 
mas. Troki  displayed  iu  the  last-named  work,  which 
is  extant  in  manuscript  (St.  Petersburg  Cat.,  Nos. 
754,  755),  a wide  knowledge  of  rabbinical  literature. 
He  enumerates  the  Lithuanian  scholars  of  his  time 
and  gives  a list  of  the  Karaite  works  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Joseph  Delmedigo.  One  chapter  is  devoted 
to  pedagogy  and  the  religious  customs  of  Karaites  iu 
Poland.  Troki  was  the  author  of  another  work, 
also  bearing  the  title  “Appiryon,”  in  which  he  an- 
swers in  concise  form  the  questions  of  the  minister 
of  the  government  of  Sweden  as  to  the  origin  of 
Karaism  and  as  to  the  points  in  Avhich  it  differs  from 
Rabbinism.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-four  short 
chapters,  in  which  all  the  ceremonial  laws  of  tlie 
Karaites  are  passed  in  review.  The  “Appiryon”  has 
been  published  by  Neubauerin  his  “ Ausder  Peters- 
burger Bibliothek  ” (p.  79,  Leipsic,  1866). 

Bibliography:  Ftirst.  Ge^ch.  des  Knrttcrt.  iii.  80  et  seq.', 

Gotllober,  BikHarct  Ic-Tolcdot  ha-Kara'im,  p.  201. 

Zerah  ben  Nathan  Troki  : Karaite  scholar; 
born  at  Troki  1580.  He  addressed  to  Joseph  Del - 
inodigo  twelve  questions  on  mathematics,  astron- 
omy, angelology.  Cabala,  etc.  The  answers  to 
these  ciuestioiis,  together  with  seventy  mathemat- 
ical paradoxes,  form  the  subject  of  Dclmedigo’s 
“ Elim,”  which  work  the  Karaites  attribute  to  Troki. 
Troki’s  letters  to  Joseph  Delmedigo  and  to  Mci'r 
of  IVIetz,  with  whom  the  Karaite  scholar  became 
acquainted,  were  published  by  Abraham  Geiger 
under  the  title  “ Miktab  Ahuz  ” iu  his  “ Melo  Chofna- 
jiin.”  Troki  composed  several  liturgical  poems, 
two  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  Karaite 
Siddur  (i.  402;  iv.,  end). 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Gef:eh.des  Karde.rt.iii.  28:  Gottlotier, 

Bikkoret  le-Tolednt  ha-Kara'im,  p.  165  ; Geiger,  Melo  Hof- 

iiaij'im.  Introduction,  p.  xxxvii. 

s.  I.  Bii. 

TROP : .TudfEo-Gerinan  term  for  tropes,  the 
short  musical  cadences,  called  “ distinctions  ” in  the 
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Church  plaiu-song,  whicli  are  the  traditional  vocal 
interpretation  of  the  accents  in  the  Cantili,ation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  See  also  Accents  in 
Hebeew. 

,r.  F.  L.  C. 

TROY,  N.  Y. : City  and  the  capital  of  Renssel- 
aer county  in  the  state  of  New  York;  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  six  miles  above 
Albany.  Although  it  was  settled  in  1787,  no  au- 
thentic record  is  found  of  a Jewish  inhabitant  until 
about  1842,  when  Emanuel  Marks  of  Alban}',  now 
(1905)  a retired  merchant,  established  business  rela- 
tions with  some  of  the  people  of  Troy  and,  being 
pleased  with  their  public  spirit  and  progressiveness, 
settled  in  that  city.  He  was  followed  in  1843  by 
Herman  Levy  and  family,  and  in  1845  by  Charles 
Wolf. 

In  Sept.,  1851,  Emanuel  Gratz,  who  also  had  set- 
tled in  Troy,  undertook  the  task  of  organizing  a 
congregation.  He  rented  two  rooms,  one  for  men  and 
one  for  women,  in  the  old  Wotkyns  Block  on  Con- 
gress street,  and  engaged  a certain  Konigsberg  as 
cantor  for  the  holy  days,  thereafter  officiating  himself. 
In  1853,  the  membership  having  increased  to  eight- 
een, he  organized  a permanent  congregation  under 
the  name  “Anshe  Chased.”  A hall  was  hired  in 
Wotkyns  Block  and  furnished  in  the  Orthodox  style. 
In  1855  dissensions  arose  among  the  members,  and 
many  withdrew,  leaving  in  the  old  congregation 
but  eight  members,  not  sufficient  foraquorum.  The 
seceding  members  organized  a congregation  of  their 
own. 

In  1857  Aaron  Ksensky  made  Troy  his  home,  and 
became  active  in  Jewish  matters.  Seeing  the  use- 
lessness of  two  congregations,  he  at  once  took  steps 
to  reunite  them.  At  a meeting,  lasting  almost  an 
entire  day,  harmony  was  restored,  and  a congrega- 
tion was  organized  under  the  name  “Berith  Shalom  ” 
(Covenant  of  Peace).  This  congregation  in  1870 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Division  streets 
a synagogue  which  is  known  as  the  Third  Street 
Temple.  About  this  time  some  members  adhering 
to  the  Orthodox  doctrine  withdrew  and  formed  a 
congregation  known  as  “ Beth  Israel  Bickur  Cho- 
lim”;  they  now  (1905)  worship  in  a hall  at  No.  8 
State  street.  In  1873  another  Orthodox  congregation 
came  into  existence  under  the  name  “Sharah  Tephi- 
lah  ” : it  has  erected  a synagogue  on  Division  street. 

The  following  orders  have  lodges  in  Troy : B'nai 
B'rith,  Free  Sous  of  Israel,  Kether  shel  Barzcl, 
B'rith  Abraham,  and  Sons  of  Benjamin.  The  fol- 
lowing Jewish  charitable  organizations  exist  in  the 
community;  Sisterhood  of  the  Third  Street  Temple, 
the  Hebrew  Shelter  Society,  the  Ladies’  Hebrew 
Aid  Society,  and  the  Ladies’  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society. 

J.  L.  Loe. 

TROYES  (Hebrew,  or  |*''i“)tD) : Capital 

of  the  department  of  Aube,  France.  It  contained 
a Jewish  population  as  early  as  the  tenth  century, 
as  is  clear  from  a responsum  addressed  to  the  com- 
munity of  Troyes  about  the  year  1000  by  Judah 
ben  JIeir(“Sire  Leontin”)and  Eliczer  ben  Judah 
(or,  more  probably,  Eliezer  the  Great,  pupil  of  R. 
Gershom).  Another  “ teshubah,”  sent  to  the  same 


community  by  Joseph  ben  Samuel  Bonfils  of  Limoges 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  shows  tliat 
at  that  time  the  Jews  of  Troyes,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  counts  of  Champagne,  who  regarded  them  as  an 
important  source  of  revenue,  owned  vineyards  and 
other  real  estate.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
and  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  the  counts  of 
Champagne  and  the  King  of  France  entered  into  an 
agreement  by  which  the  contracting  jiarties  bound 
tliemselvcs  to  surrender  to  each  other  all  Jews  who 
should  quit  the  domains  of  the  one  and  settle  in  the 
territories  of  the  other.  In  1204  all  rights  over 
the  Jews  who  settled  in  Ervy  were  waived  by  the 
Seigneur  d’Ervy  in  favor  of  Countess  Blanche  of 
Troyes;  and  in  1222  Thibaud,  (iountof  Champagne, 
acknowledged  the  receipt  for  IGO  livres  given  by  the 
Jews  of  the  city  to  Jacob,  “INIaster  of  the  Jews  of 
Troyes.” 

In  March,  1288,  the  Jewish  iidiabitants  of  Troyes 
were  accused  of  a ritual  murder;  and  on  April  24  of 
the  same  year  the  tribunal  of  the  Inciuisition  con- 
demned to  the  stake  thirteen  Jews,  whose  names, 
according  to  the  elegy  of  Jacob  ben  Judah  on  the 
auto  da  fe,  were  as  follows:  Isaac  Chatelain,  with 
his  wife,  two  sons,  and  daughter-in-law,  Samson 
Kadmon,  Solomon  or  Salamin  ben  Vivant,  Baruch 
d’Avirey  or  Baruch  Tob  ‘Elem  (Bonfils),  Simeon  of 
Chatillon,  Jonah  or  “le  Bc-au  Colon,”  Isaac  Cohen, 
Hayyim  of  Brinon  (department  of  Yonne)  or  ” le 
Maitre  de  Brinon,”  and  Hayyim  of  Chaource(dei)art 
ment  of  Aube).  In  1298  Vivant  of  Troyes  was  one 
of  the  Jews  subsidized  by  the  treasury  as  an  admin- 
istratoi-  for  the  Jews  of  France. 

The  Jewish  revenues  from  the  bailiwick  of  Troyes 
indicate  that  at  this  time  the  Jews  were  very  numer- 
ous throughout  the  country;  for  in  1301  their  total 
income  amounted  to  1,000  livres.  Prosperity  reigned 
among  them;  and  the  seigniors  of  the  country  and 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  when  financially  em- 
barrassed applied  to  them  for  assistance.  The  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Troyes  in  1306,  but  returned  in 
great  numbers  in  1315.  The  “Document  sur  les 
Juifs  du  Barrois  ” contains  the  names  of  some  who 
settled  at  Troyes  during  the  years  1321  to  1323: 
jMaistre  Deuaye,  Bonjuyf  son  of  Bonjuyf,  Bonne 
Vie  and  Domini  his  .son,  Terinc,  and  Haquinet.  In 
1379  the  family  of  Isaac  Lyon  of  Troyes  obtained  as 
a special  favor  permission  to  reside  in  Buigundy. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  Abra- 
ham of  Treves,  son  of  Mattithiah,  and  Johanan  of 
Treves  lived  at  Troyes.  At  the  present  day  (1905) 
the  Jewish  community  contains  about  forty  families. 

A Hebrew  school  of  great  importance,  directed  by 
the  highest  rabbinical  authorities  and  attended  by 
numerous  students  from  various  lands,  especially 
Germany  and  France,  flourished  at  Troyes  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Several  synods  whose  ordinances 
were  adopted  in  foreign  countries  assembled  at 
Troyes  about  1160. 

Among  the  most  noted  scholars  of  the  city  were 
Rashi  and  his  chief  disciples,  Simhah  of  Vitry, 
Judah  ben  Nathan  (p'l),  Joseph  ben  Simeon  Kara, 
Shemaiali  and  Judah  ben  Abraham,  Samuel  ben 
Meir  (RaSHBa^M),  Jacob  ben  iMcir  (R.  Tam),  Joseph 
ben  !Moses.  Isaac  ben  lloshaiah  ha-Levi,  and  Simeon 
the  Tosaflst  (11th  and  12th  cents.),  as  well  as  Joseph 
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Hazzau  Len  Judah,  and  Menahem  and  his  disciple 
Judah  ben  Eliezer  (13tli  cent.).  Troyes  is  men- 
tioned in  “INIordekai”  on  Git.  ix.,  No.  446.  Tlie 
“Seder  Troyes”  (Troyes  ritual)  has  been  edited  by 
Max  Weiss  in  the  “Festschrift”  published  in  honor 
of  Closes  Bloch  (Budapest,  1905). 

Bibliography:  Carre,  Histoire  Pnpulalre  de  Troyes,  p.  90; 
M.  A.  Gerson,  Essai  sitr  Ics  Juifs  de  la  Bourgogne,  p.  43, 
Dijon,  1893;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  333-343;  Biblio- 
theque  de  VEeole  de  Charles,  1849,  p.  414 ; Laloue,  Ca7■t^l- 
laire  de  VAhhaye  de  Saint-Loup  de  Troyes;  Renan-Neu- 
bauer,  Les  Rahhlns  Fratigais,  p.  475  ; R.  E.  J.  ii.  199 ; lii. 
16,  313 ; XV.  340-3.59 ; xix.  352 ; xlix.  331 ; Simonnet,  Juifs 
et  Lombards,  in  Memolres  de  VAcademie  des  Sciences  el 
Belles-Lettres  de  Dijon,  186.5,  p.  194. 

s.  S.  K. 

TRUMBULL,  HENRY  CLAY:  American 
Christian  Orientalist;  born  at  Stouington,  Conn., 
June  8,  1830;  died  at  Philadelphia  Dec.  8,  1903. 
He  was  educated  at  Williston  Seminary,  Mass.,  and 
took  up  Sunday-school  work,  becoming  in  1858 
state  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday-School  As- 
sociation, and  in  1865  the  New  England  secretary  of 
the  American  Sunday-School  Union.  In  1875  he 
took  charge  of  the  “Sunday  School  Times,”  which 
he  made  an  organ  of  considerable  influence,  even  in 
scholarly  circles.  In  1881  ill  health  caused  him  to 
travel.  He  visited  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  and 
during  the  journey  he  identified  the  site  of  Kadesh- 
barnea,  on  which  he  wrote  a monograph  (Phila- 
delphia, 1884).  He  wrote  also  “ Studies  in  Oriental 
Social  Life  ” (1894),  dealing  especially  with  the  as- 
pects which  threw  light  upon  Biblical  archeology; 
and  two  works  of  considerable  influence;  namel}', 
“The  Blood  Covenant  ” (New  York,  1885),  in  which 
he  laid  down  the  theory,  afterward  developed  by  W. 
B.  Smith,  that  sacrifice  5vas  a blood  covenant ; and 
“ The  Threshold  Covenant  ” (1896 ; see  Threshold). 

Bibliography  : Nat.  Cyc.  of  American  Biography,  vol.  ix. 
A.  J. 

TRUMPET  (“hazozerah  ”):  In  Shah.  36a  (comp. 
Suk.  34a)  it  is  noted  that  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  the  names  for  the  shofar  and  the  trumpet 
had  been  confused.  The  same  complaint  may  be 
made  against  the  Septuagint,  which  generally  ren- 
ders the  Hebrew  “shofar”  by  crdAmyf,  jiroperly  ap- 
jilicable  only  to  the  hazozerah,  and  against  the  Eng- 
lish versions,  which  render  it  by  “trumpet”  or,  still 
more  incorrectly',  by  “cornet.”  In  the  Hebrew  text 
the  distinction  between  Shofar  and  trumpet  is  well 
maintained,  as  may  be  seen  from  such  passages  as 
Ps.  xcviii.  6 and  I Chron.  xv.  28,  where  “shofar” 
and  “ hazozerah  ” are  mentioned  side  by  side. 

In  Num.  X.  1 et  seq.  two  trumpets  of  beaten  silver 
are  ordered  to  be  made,  and,  according  to  II  Chron. 
V.  12,  the  number  was  increased  in  Solomon’s  Tem- 
ple to  120;  while,  judging  from  the  representation 
on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  in  the  Herodian  Temple  the 
number  was  reduced  to  the  original  two.  Besides 
the  shofar,  the  trumpet  is  the  only  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  whose  shape 
there  is  absolute  certainty,  there  being  extant  a de- 
tailed description  of  it  in  Josephus  and  representa- 
tions on  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  on  a Bar  Kokba 
coin.  According  to  Josephus  (“Ant.”  iii.  12,  § 6), 
the  trumpet  Avas  nearly  a yard  long  and  a little 
wider  than  a flute,  with  a slight  expansion  near  the 
mouthpiece  to  catch  the  breath,  and  terminated  in  a 


bell.  This  description  tallies  better  with  the  repre- 
sentation on  the  Bar  Kokba  coin  than  with  that  of 
the  two  trumpets  leaning  against  the  table  of  show- 
bread  on  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

The  trumpet,  like  the  shofar,  was  not  so  much  an 
instrument  of  music  as  one  of  “teru’ah”  (noise), 
that  is,  of  alarm  and  for  signaling.  Its  primary  use 
was  to  give  signals  to  the  people  and  their  chiefs  to 
assemble  and  to  break  camp  (Num.  x.  bet  seq.,  9, 
where  the  manner  of  blowing  is  specified  so  as  to 
indicate  the  different  signals  intended);  also  gen- 
erally to  announce  an  important  event  and  to  aid  in 
the  joyous  shouting  of  the  people  on  festive  occa- 
sions (II  Kings  xi.  14;  Hos.  v.  8;  Ps.  xcviii.  6,  cl. 
3).  But  its  chief  use,  at  least  in  later  times,  was  re- 
ligious; and  it  Avas  therefore  almost  exclusively  a 
priestly  instrument  (Num.  x.  8,  xxxi.  6;  11  Chron. 
xiii.  12,  14).  It  Avas  sounded  on  NeAv  Moons;  at  the 
daily  offerings ; and  during  the  pauses  in  the  singing 
of  the  Psalms,  Avhen  the  people  fell  doAvn  and  wor- 
shiped (Num.  X.  10;  II  Chron.  xxix.  26-28;  Taniid 
vii.  3;  comp.  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  1.  \Q>etseq.;  I Maec. 
iv.  40,  V.  33).  Altogether  from  twenty-one  to  forty- 
eight  trumpet-blasts  are  said  to  have  been  sounded 
daily  in  the  Temple  (Suk.  53b).  The  sound  of  the 
trumpet  also  accompanied  the  joyous  ceremony  of 
water-draAving  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (ib.  51b); 
and  a blast  of  trumpets  announced  the  beginning  and 
close  of  the  Sabbath  {ib.  53b;  Shab.  35b).  As  the 
.shofar  Avas  the  instrument  par  excellence  of  New- 
Year’s  Day,  so  Avas  the  trumpet  that  of  solemn  fast- 
days  (R.  II.  26b;  Ta‘an.  15b,  16b). 

From  Nell.  xii.  41  and  1 Chron.  xv.  24  it  has  been 
inferred  that  there  Avere  seven  trumpets  in  the  Tem- 
{ile  orchestra  (comp.  Stade’s  “Zeitschrift,”  1899, 
p.  329). 

Bibliography  : Adler  and  Casanowicz,  Biblical  Antiquities, 
in  Report  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  for  1806,  p.  977 ; 
Brown,  Musical  Instruments  and  Their  Names,  New  York, 
1880;  H.  Grossinann,  Musik  und  Musik-Instrumente  ini 
Alien  Testament,  Giessen,  1903;  Pfeitler,  Die  Musik  der 
Alien  Hebriler,  1779;  Psalms,  in  S.  B.  O.  T.  (Ener.  ed.)  p. 
220;  Johann  AA'eiss,  Die  Musikalischen  Instrumente  in  den 
Heiligcn  Schriften  Alien  Testaments,  Gratz,  1895. 

A.  I.  M.  C. 

TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OF.  See  New-Year. 

TRUSTS  AND  TRUSTEES  : It  has  been 
shown  under  Guardian  and  Ward  and  under  Com- 
munity hoAV  the  Jewish  laAv  took  notice  of  the  vari- 
ous poAvers  and  duties  of  those  to  Avhom  the  prop- 
erty of  orphan  children  or  of  the  community  was 
entrusted  for  management.  But  a fiduciary  relation 
might  also  be  sustained  toward  other  parties,  as,  for 
instance,  a betrothed  or  married  Avoman ; and  then 
the  trustee  was  known  as  (lit.  “a  third  man  ”). 
There  is,  hoAvever,  no  Avide  development  of  the  laAV 
of  trusts,  such  as  is  found  in  modern,  especially 
Anglo-American,  laAv. 

The  Mishnah  (Ket.  v.  8)  puts  the  case  of  a hus- 
band Avho  maintains  his  wife  in  food  and  clothing 
through  a trustee,  and  prescribes  the  least  amount 
of  food,  raiment,  and  pin-money  Avhich  he  must  fur- 
nish annually.  A much  more  important  passage 
for  this  purpose,  hoAvever,  is  Ket.  vi.  7,  Avhich  pre- 
sents a case  like  that  of  a trust  for  the  separate 
use  of  a married  Avoman  under  the  English  equity 
system : 
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“When  one  puts  money  In  the  hands  of  a trustee  for  his 
daughter  and  she  says,  ' I have  full  confidence  in  my  husband,’ 
the  trustee  should  nevertheless  carryout  the  trust  placed  in  him 
[that  is,  he  should  disregard  her  wish  and  invest  the  money  in 
land  for  the  daughter’s  use].  Such  is  the  opinion  of  R.  Melr ; 
while  R.  Jose  says,  even  if  the  field  has  been  already  bought 
and  she  is  willing  to  sell  it,  it  is  sold  right  then.  When  does 
this  apply  ? In  the  case  of  an  adult  woman  ; but  the  wishes  of 
an  infant  amount  to  nothing.’’ 

In  the  Talmud  (Ket.  69b),  on  the  basis  of  a baraita, 
the  position  of  the  sages  is  thus  e.xplained;  A be- 
trothed damsel  may  not,  according  to  K.  Meir,  turn 
the  trust  fund  over  to  her  betrothed.  K.  Jose  says 
she  may.  Both,  however,  agree  that,  when  actually 
married,  the  wife,  if  of  age,  may  turn  the  fund  over 
to  her  husband.  Later  authorities  (see  Bertinoro 
ad  loc.)  hold  tliat  the  Halakah  is  with  R.  Mei'r. 

In  Git.  64a  a trustee  is  entrusted  by  the 

husband  with  a bill  of  divorcement,  and  a dispute 
arises  between  the  husband  and  the  trustee  as  to 
whether  the  bill  was  mercl}'  deposited  with  the  lat- 
ter, or  was  given  to  him  for  delivery  to  the  wife,  to 
dissolve  the  marriage  bond.  Twoamoraim  differ  on 
the  point  whether  the  husband  or  the  trustee  should 
be  credited  in  his  assertion  in  such  a case ; but  the 
question  is  broadened  to  apply  to  the  more  frequent 
case  in  which  a bond  or  deed  for  money  or  property 
is  deposited  with  a trustee  for  both  parties  to  the 
instrument.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the 
word  of  the  trustee  must  be  taken,  without  any  oath, 
against  the  assertion  of  either  of  the  parties  who 
appointed  him ; for  by  making  him  their  trustee  they 
have  vouched  for  his  truthfulness.  It  is  so  ruled  in 
the  codes;  e.g.,  in  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Malweh, 
XV.  8;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  56,  1. 

E.  c.  L.  N.  D. 

TRYPHON : 1.  Son  of  Theudion ; one  of  the 
four  euvojs  sent  by  the  Jews  in  45  c.E.  to  petition 
Emperor  Claudius  that  the  high-priestly  vestments 
might  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  (Jose- 
phus, “Ant.”  XX.  1,  §§1-2;  see  also  Dorotiieus). 

2.  See  Tarfon. 

s.  S.  Kr. 

TSCHERNIGOPF.  See  Ciieknigov. 

TUBAL-CAIN  : Brother  of  Jabal  and  Jubal, 
sons  of  Laiuech,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nators of  several  industries  and  arts.  The  correct- 
ness of  the  Masoretic  text  nBTIJ 
of  Gen.  iv.  21-22,  describing  Tubal-cain,  is  in  dis- 
pute. Holzinger  and  Gunkel  maintain  that 
was  a marginal  gloss  to  B'in,  and  that,  as  in  verses 
20  and  21,  there  stood  before  originally  n’n  NIH 
'3N.  This  would  give  Tubal-cain  a position  in  metal 
industries  comparable  with  those  of  his  brothers  in 
their  lines.  The  Septuagint,  however,  omits  any 
equivalent  of  J'p.  This  fact  is  noted  by  Dillmann, 
Wellhausen,  and  others,  who  think  that  “Tubal” 
originally  stood  alone,  and  pp,  being  a later  addition, 
was  translated  “smith.” 

Tubal  is  identified  (by  Dillmann,  Schrader,  and 
Delitzsch)  with  the  Assyrian  Tobal,  a people  living 
southeast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  known  in  later  his- 
tory as  the  Aryan  people,  the  Tibareni,  with  whom 
Phenicia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  13)  traded  for  articles  of 
bronze  (A.  V.  “ brass  ”).  This  fact  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  correctness  of  the  view  that  “ Tubal  ” 


originally  stood  alone  and  that  the  bearer  of  that 
name  was  the  progenitor  of  a people  whose  chief 
industry  was  the  production  of  vessels,  instruments, 
and  other  objects  of  bronze  and  iron. 

E.  G.  u.  I.  M.  P. 

As  stated  above,  the  Septuagint  text  calls  the  in- 
ventor “ Tobel”  (“  Tubal”).  An  apocryphal  tradition 
adds  “ Kainan  ” to  the  name  (“  The  Book  of  the  Bee,” 
ed.  Budge,  ch.  xix.).  This  variance  of  tradition  con- 
tinues in  later  times.  Philo  of  Byblus  (in  Eusebius, 
“Praeparatio  Evangelica,”  i.  10)  names  two  brotli- 
ers  as  the  inventors,  one  of  whom  was  called 
“Chrysor”  {xpva6^,  perhaps  from  tyin).  These 
brothers  discovered  enchantment  and  sorcery  as 
welt  as  the  art  of  working  in  iron  (comp,  cnn  and 
also  B'nj  and  riB'llJ),  and  invented  rafts  and 
various  fishing-implements. 

E.  G.  H.  S.  Kk. 

TUBERCULOSIS.  See  Consumption. 

TUCHMANN,  JULES:  French  folklorist; 
born  in  Paris  Dlarch  23,  1830,  died  there  Feb.  28, 
1901.  Privately  educated,  he  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  investigating  the  traces  of  supernaturalism  in 
traditional  beliefs.  The  results  of  some  of  his  in- 
vestigations appeared  in  a remarkable  series  of  arti- 
cles on  “The  Evil  Eye”  (“La  Fascination”)  which 
ran  through  the  whole  ten  volumes  of  the  folk-lore 
journal  “Melusine.”  While  nominally  devoted  to 
this  subject,  however,  tlie  monograph  deals  with  all 
kindred  topics,  as,  for  exanqde,  witches  and  witch- 
craft, folk-medicine,  etc.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
thorough  investigation  of  any  single  brancliof  folk- 
lore. 

RiBLiOGRAPHV:  Mclusinc,  X.  8,  April,  1901. 

s.  J. 

TUDELA  (n^'TlO,  ; ancient  Tutela) : 

The  oldest  and  most  imiiortant  Jewish  communitj' 
in  the  former  kingdom  of  Navarre.  When  Alfonso 
the  Valiant  captured  the  city  from  the  Dloorsin  1114 
it  contained  a large  inimber  of  Jews.  As  they  were 
mentioned  after  the  Moors  and  the  Christians  iti  the 
“fuero  ” granted  them  in  1115  by  the  conqueror,  and 
suspecting  that  their  safety  was  threatened,  the  Jews 
decided  to  emigrate;  and  only  at  the  special  reiiuest 
of  Alfonso  and  on  his  promise  that  they  should  be 
granted  municipal  rights  similar  to  those  of  Najera, 
did  they  consent  to  remain.  As  they  continued  to 
suffer  much  from  the  hatred  of  the  Christians,  they 
declared  to  the  king  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  if  these  abuses  were  not  checked; 
whereupon  Sancho  the  Wise  in  1170  confirmed  all  the 
rights  which  Alfonso  had  granted  them.  For  their 
greater  security  he  even  assigned  to  them  the  for- 
tress as  a residence  and  freed  them  from  the  tax 
on  merchandise  (“  lezta  ”).  He  permitted  them  freely 
to  sell  their  houses  located  in  their  former  Juderia, 
and  allowed  them  to  establish  a cemetery  outside  the 
city.  He  also  showed  tolerance  in  his  regidation  of 
their  legal  status  (comp.  Kayserling, 

Jewish  “ Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Spanieu,”  i.  197). 
Body-Phy-  liike  his  grandfather,  who  had  for  his 

sicians.  body-physicians  the  Jews  Don  Joseph 
and  Don  Moses  Aben  Samuel,  Sancho 
also  had  a Jewish  physician,  named  Solomon,  to 
whom  he  not  only  granted  baronial  rights  in  the 
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whole  kingdom,  but  also  gave  farm-  and  vine-lands 
in  two  villages  near  Tudela.  Further,  in  1193,  a few 
months  before  his  death,  he  granted  Solomon  also 
proprietary  rights  in  the  hath  located  in  front  of 
the  Albazares  gate. 

In  Feb.,  1235,  Tudela  was  the  scene  of  a rebellion 
against  the  government,  when  many  Jews  were 
wounded  and  several  were  sacrificed  to  the  rage  of 
the  populace.  Peace  was  restored  only  through  a 
treaty  between  King  Theobald  I.  and  the  city  coun- 
cil (Kayserling,  l.c.  pp.  200  et  scq.).  The  shepherd 
persecutions  of  1321  really  began  in  Tudela.  About 
30,000  rapacious  murderers  fell  upon  the  Jews  in 
Tudela,  killing  many  of  them.  When,  some  time 
later,  500  (or,  according  toother  accounts,  300)  made 
another  attempt  to  surprise  the  Jews,  they  were 
overcome  by  a knight  who  lay  in  wait  for  them. 
Out  of  gratitude  to  Providence  for  their  escape  from 
this  danger  the  wealthier  Jews  endeavored  to  alle- 
viate the  condition  of  their  coreligionists  who  had 
suffered  from  the  persecutions.  They  collected 
grain  and  oil  in  storehouses,  and  supported  poor 
Jews  therefrom  for  a period  of  three  years.  In  the 
great  persecution  of  1328,  during  which  G.OOO 
Jews  perished  in  Navarre,  those  of  Tudela  did  not 
escape. 

The  Jews  of  Tudela  followed  the  most  varying 
occupations  ; they  traded  in  grain,  wool,  cloth,  and 
other  wares.  There  were  among  them  tanners,  who 
were  obliged  to  pay  35  sueldos  a year  to  the  king 
for  the  use  of  their  tannery,  which 

Special  was  situated  on  the  Ebro ; and  the  Jew- 

Market-  ish  shoemakers  and  gold-  and  silver- 

Place.  workers  had  their  shops  in  a special 
market-place,  for  which  in  the  year 
1269  they  paid  to  Theobald  II.  1,365  sueldos.  Tliey 
had  also  their  own  “motalafla,”  or  gagers’  bureau, 
where  their  weights  and  measures  were  subjected  to 
official  inspection.  They  engaged  in  money-lend- 
ing also,  while  some  of  them — D.  Joseph  and  D. 
Ezmel  dc  Ablitas,  for  e.xample — had  large  commer- 
cial houses.  The  farming  of  the  taxes  likewise  was 
in  their  hands.  Solomon  and  Jacob  Baco  and  Ezmel 
Falaquera  were  tax-farmers,  and  Nathan  Gabai  was 
chief  farmer  of  the  taxes. 

As  in  the  other  cities  of  Spain,  in  Tudela  the  Jews 
lived  in  a separate  quarter  (“Juderia  ”),  which  was 
located  in  the  fortified  part  of  the  city,  where  were 
also  the  large  S3magogue  (repaired  in  1401)  and  sev- 
eral smaller  ones.  They  had  their  own  magistrates, 
compri.sing  two  presidents  and  twenty  representa- 
tives (“ regidoros  ”),  who  drew  up  new  statutes,  in- 
flicted penalties,  excluded  from  membership  in  the 
community,  and  pronounced  the  ban.  In  1359  the 
Jews  of  Tudela  petitioned  D.  Luis,  brother  and  rep- 
resentative of  King  Charles  II.,  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  punish  those  Jews  who  violated  their  re- 
ligious regulations.  In  a statute  drawn  up  in  March, 
1363,  b\"  the  representatives  of  the  communiU'  it  was 
decided  to  deal  energetically  with  denunciators  and 
slanderers.  This  statute  was  publicly  lead  in  all 
the  synagogues  on  the  Day  of  Atonement ; and  in 
1400  it  was  renewed  for  a period  of  forty  years 
(the  statute  is  given  in  Kayserling,  l.c.  pp.  206  et 
neq.).  The  Jews  of  Tudela,  whose  500  families  had 
by  1363  diminished  to  270,  were  greatly  oppressed 


bj^  the  taxes  imposed  on  them  by  the  king.  These 
in  1346  and  the  following  years  had  amounted  to 
2,000  livres  annually,  and  in  1375  to  3,382  livres; 
in  addition,  the  Jews  had  to  pay  subsidies  from 
time  to  time.  In  consequence  of  the  war  with 
Castile  and  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in 
1379  and  1380,  the  community  continued  to  decrea.se 
in  numbers  till  in  1386  there  were  scarcely  200 
Jewish  families  in  the  city,  and  these  were  so  poor 
that  the  taxes  could  not  be  collected  from  them. 

In  1498  King  John,  urged  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Castile,  issued  an  edict  to  the  effect  that  all  Jews 
must  either  be  baptized  or  leave  the 
Baptism  or  countiy.  In  Tudela  180  families  re- 
Exile.  ceived  baptism,  many  of  them  emigra- 
ting a few  years  later  to  France.  The 
Maranos,  or  secret  Jews,  were  subjected  to  scorn, 
their  names  being  published  in  a great  roll  called 
“La  Manta”  and  exposed  in  the  nave  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Tudela. 

Tudela  was  the  birthplace  or  residence  of  several 
Jewish  scholars,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  the 
traveler  known  as  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  ac- 
count of  whose  travels  was  translated  into  several 
languages.  The  cabalist  Abraham  Abulafia  passed 
his  youth  in  Tudela;  and  Hayyim  ben  Samuel,  au- 
thor of  the  “Zeror  ha-Hayyim,”  Shem-Toh  bon 
Isaac  Shaprut,  the  philosopher  and  apologist,  and 
several  members  of  the  learned  Miniu  family  were 
born  in  the  city.  The  following  rabbis  of  Tudela 
are  known:  Joel  ibn  Shu'aib,  author  of  sermons  and 
Bible  commentaries;  Hasdai  ben  Solomon,  a contem- 
porary of  Isaac  ben  Sheshet;  and  R.  Astruc. 

Bibliography  : Jos^  Yanguas  y Miranda,  Jf/ntorirt  de  Na- 
I'arra,  San  Sebastian,  1832;  idem,  Dicchinctrio  de  Anliyiii’- 
dades  de  Navarra,  Pamplona,  1842 ; Rios,  Hist.  ii.  28,  .50, 173. 
291,  453;  lii.  191,  328;  Kayserling,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  SlJa- 
7iien,  i.;  Jacobs,  Sources,  Nos.  1369,  1619,  1629,  1651,  16.59. 
s.  M.  K. 

TUGENDHOLD,  JACOB:  Russian  educator 
and  author;  born  in  Breslau  1791;  died  at  Warsaw 
April  20,  1871.  Realizing  that  education  was  one 
of  the  best  means  for  improving  the  condition  of 
tiie  Jews  ill  Poland  and  Lithuania,  he  founded  at 
AVarsaw  in  1819  a school  for  Jewish  children,  where 
the  instruction  ivas  given  according  to  the  most 
modern  principles  of  pedagogy  and  was  not  limited 
to  purely  Jewish  subjects.  In  carrying  out  tliis 
plan  Tiigendhold  had  to  overcome  many  obstacles 
Avhich  the  conservative  “melammedim”  put  in  his 
5vay.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  by  the  Russian 
government  censor  of  all  the  Jewish  publications 
tliat  appeared  in  Warsaw;  and  wlien  the  rabbinical 
school  5vas  establislied  in  that  city,  in  1853,  Tiigeml- 
hold  was  made  director  of  tlie  institution,  which 
post  he  held  until  the  school  ivas  closed  in  1862. 

Tugendhold  was  active  not  only  as  an  educator 
but  also  as  a communal  worker.  It  was  due  to  him 
that  the  Warsaw  Home  for  Aged  and  Invalid 
Jews  was  built;  and  he  was  instrumental  also  in  es- 
tablishing a number  of  other  benevolent  institutions 
in  that  city'.  For  a numher  of  years  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Warsaw  kahal. 

Tugendhold’s  literary  works  include  the  follow- 
ing : “Book  of  Errors”  (in  Polish,  Warsaw,  1830), 
a work,  written  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Stern, 
which  points  out  more  than  900  errors  in  L.  Chiarini's 
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work  on  the  Hebrew  language;  an  answer  to  the 
work  “Sposob  na  Zydow  ” {ib.  1831);  “Obrana  Iz- 
raelitow  ” {ib.  1831),  a translation  into  Polish  of 
lilanassoh  ben  Israel’s  “VimliciaB  Juda'orum,”  a de- 
fense against  the  blood  accusation  ;“Fedon,”  a trans- 
lation of  Moses  Mendelssohn’s  “Phiidon”;  “Ben 
Yakkir”  {ib.  1824),  a text-book  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Jewish  faith;  “Pierwsza  Wskrzes- 
zona  jM3's1  o Jstniemu  Boga”  {ib.  1840),  a translation 
into  Polish  of  Solomon  Cohen’s  poem  “ Hazzalat 
Abram  me-Ur  Kasdim”;  “Kosht  Imre  Emet  we- 
Shalom  ” (Polish  title,  “Wskasawki  Prawdy  ” ; ib. 
1844),  a collection  of  passages  from  ancient  and 
modern  Jewish  writings,  showing  Judaism  in  its 
relation  to  other  religions ; “ Behiiiat  ‘01am,”  a trans- 
lation of  Bedersi’s  work  on  the  vanity  and  instability 
of  all  that  is  worldl3^ 

Tugendhold  wrote  also  “Marnot”  {ib.  1851),  a 
drama  in  three  parts,  and  contributed  extensively  to 
manj'  Polish  and  German  periodicals  of  his  time. 

Biblioorapiiy  : Zeitlin,  in  Magald  3Ii.sh.7ieh,  1872,  pp.  59-61 ; 

idem,  Bibl.  Post-Mciidels.  p.  400;  Den,  1872,  No.  21. 

s.  J.  Go. 

TUGENDHOLD,  WOLF:  Russian  educator 
and  author;  brother  of  Jacob  Tugendhold.  He  was 
teacher  in  the  rabbinical  school  of  Wilna  and  also 
censor  of  all  the  Jewish  publications  that  appeared 
in  that  city.  Of  his  writings  the  following  are  the 
most  important : “ Der  Denunciant,”  a story  of  Jew- 
ish life  in  Poland  based  partly  upon  his  brother’s 
drama;  “Stimmender  Feiernden  Menge ” (Warsaw, 
1841),  a translation  of  Lebensohn’s  “Kol  Hainon 
Hogeg,”  which  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  betrothal  of  the  heir  to  the  Rus- 
sian throne ; and  a eulogy  on  the  life  and  works  of 
the  Hebrew  writer  M.  A.  Gunzberg. 

Bibliography:  Zeitlin,  in  3Tnmjid  3Iishneh,  1845;  idem, 

Bihl.  Potst-Meiulch.  pp.  26,  193,  352. 

S.  J.  Go. 

TULL,  EDMUND:  Hungarian  artist;  born  at 
Szekesfejervar  1870.  He  was  educated  at  Buda- 
pest, Milan,  and  Paris,  being  in  the  last-named  city 
a pupil  of  J.  P.  Laurens  and  of  B.  Constant.  His 
first  work,  “ The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  ” attracted 
attention  at  the  exposition  in  Budapest  in  1896, 
while  his  etchings  are  especially  valued  in  London 
and  Vienna.  His  best-known  works  are : “Peasant 
Mowing,”  “A  Lane  in  Dort,”  and  “The  Island  of 
Capri,”  in  the  historical  art  museum  of  Budapest; 
and  “ The  Smithy,”  owned  by  Archduchess  Isabella. 

s.  L.  V. 

TUNIS  : Formerly  one  of  the  Barbary  States  of 
North  Africa,  but  since  1881  a dependency  of  France ; 
situated  between  latitude  31°  and  37°  north,  and  lon- 
gitude 8°  and  11°  cast,  and  bounded  north  and  north- 
east by  the  IMediterranean,  southeast  by  Tripoli, 
south  and  southwest  by  the  desert  of  Sahara,  and 
west  by  Algeria.  A tradition  is  current  among  the 
descendants  of  the  first  Jewish  settlers,  traces  of 
whom  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  nomadic 
^Mussulman  tribes  of  Drid,  Henansha,  and  Khumir, 
that  their  ancestors  settled  in  that  part  of  North 
Africa  long  before  the  destruction  of  the  First  Tem- 
ple. Though  this  is  unfounded,  the  presence  of 
Jews  there  at  the  appearance  of  Christianity  is  at- 


tested by  the  Jewish  monument  found  bj-  Prud- 
homme  at  Hammam  al-Latif  in  1883  (see  “IMemoires 
de  I’Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,” 
1883;  “Revue Archeologiipie,”  5Iarch 
In  Roman  and  April,  1883;  “R.  E.  J.”  1886). 

Times.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish 
state  a great  number  of  Jews  was  sent 
bj'  Titus  to  Mauritania,  and  man3'of  them  settled  in 
Tunis.  These  settlers  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
cattle-raising,  and  trades.  Tliey  were  divided  into 
clans,  or  tilbes,  governed  by  their  respective  heads, 
and  had  to  pa3'  the  Romans  a capitation-tax  of  2 


Tunisian  Jewess. 

(From  a |>hotogra|>h.) 


shekels.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and 
(after  429)  of  the  fairly  tolerant  Vandals,  the  Jewish 
inliabitantsof  Tunis  increased  and  prosiiered  to  such 
a degree  that  African  Church  councils  deemed  it  nec- 
essary to  enact  restrictive  laws  against  them.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Vandals  by  Belisarius  (534), 
Justinian  issued  his  edict  of  persecution,  in  which 
the  Jews  were  classed  with  the  Arians  and  heathens 
(“Novellte,”  xxxvii.). 

In  the  seventh  century  the  Jewish  population  was 
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largely  augmented  by  Spanish  immigrants,  who, 
fleeing  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Visigothic  king 
Sisebut  and  his  successors,  escaped  to  Mauritania 
and  settled  in  the  Byzantine  cities.  These  settlers, 
according  to  the  Arabic  historians,  mingled  with  the 
Berber  population  and  converted  many  powerful 
tribes,  which  continued  to  profess  Judaism  until  the 
reign  of  the  founder  of  the  Idriside  dynasty.  Al- 
Kairuwaui  relates  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Hippo  Zaritus  (Bizerta)  by  Hasan  in  698  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  district  was  a Jew'.  When  Tunis  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  or  of  the  Arabian 
califateof  Bagdad,  another  influx  of  Arab  Jews  into 
Tunis  took  place.  Like  all  other  Jews  in  Moham- 
medan countries,  those  of  Tunis  were  subject  to  the 
ordinance  of  O.mau. 

In  788,  when  Imam  Idris  ])roclaimed  Maurita- 
nia’s"' independence  of  the  califate  of  Bagdad,  the 
Tunisian  Jews  joined  his  army  under  the  leadership 
of  their  chief, 

Benjamin  ben 
Joshaphat  ben 
Abiezer.  They 
soon  withdrew, 
however ; pri- 
mai'ily,  because 
they  were  loath 
to  fight  against 
their  coreligion- 
ists of  other 
]iarts  of  Mauri- 
tania, who  re- 
mained faithful 
to  the  califate  of 
Bagdad;  and 
secondarily,  be- 
cause of  some 
indignities  com- 
mitted by  Idris 
against  Jew- 
esses.  The  vic- 
tor iotis  Idris 
avenged  this  de- 
fection by  at- 
tacking the  Jew’s  in  their  cities.  After  an  unsuc- 
cessful resistance  peace  w’as  concluded,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  which  the  Jew’s  were  required  to 
l)ay  a capitation-tax  and  to  provide  a certain  num- 
ber of  virgins  annually  for  Idris’  harem.  The  Jew- 
ish tribe  ‘Ubaid  Allah  preferred  to 
Under  migrate  to  the  East  rather  than  to  sub- 
Islam.  mit  to  Idris ; according  to  a tradition, 
the  Jews  of  the  island  of  Gerba  are 
the  de.scendants  of  that  tribe.  In  793  Imam  Idris 
was  poisoned  at  the  command  of  Harun  al-Rashid 
(it  is  said,  by  the  governor’s  ph}’sician  Shamma, 
probably  a Jew),  and  about  800  the  Aghlabite  dy- 
nasty was  established.  Under  the  rule  of  this  dy- 
nasty, which  lasted  until  909,  the  situation  of  the 
Jews  in  Tunis  w’as  very  favorable.  As  of  old,  Bi- 
zerta had  a Jewish  governor,  and  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  Jews  made  itself  felt  in  the  administration 
of  the  country.  Especially  prosperous  at  that  time 
W’as  the  eommunity  of  Kairwan,  which  was  estab- 
lished soon  after  the  foundation  of  that  city  by  ‘Ukba 
ibu  Nati‘,  in  the  year  670. 


A period  of  reaction  set  in  with  the  accession  of  the 
Zirite  Al-Mu‘izz  (1016-63),  who  persecuted  all  heter- 
odox sects,  as  well  as  the  Jews.  The  persecution 
was  especially  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Kairwan  community,  and  members  thereof  began 
to  emigrate  to  the  city  of  Tunis,  which  speedily 
gained  in  population  and  in  commercial  importance. 

The  accession  of  the  Almohade  dynasty  to  the 
throne  of  the  JMaghreb  provinces  in  1146  proved  very 
disastrous  to  the  Jews  of  Tunis.  In  pursuance  of  a 
fanciful  belief,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  Moslem 
tradition,  the  first  Almohade,  ‘Abd  al-Mu’min, 
claimed  that  Mohammed  had  permitted  the  Jews 
free  exercise  of  tlieir  religion  for  only  five  hundred 
j’ears,  and  had  declared  that  if,  after  that  period,  the 
Messiah  had  not  come,  they  were  to  be  forced  to  em- 
brace Islam.  Accordingly  Jews  as  well  as  Chris- 
tians w’ere  compelled  either  to  embrace  Islam  or  to 
leave  the  country.  ‘Abd  al-Mu’min’s  successors 

pursued  the 
same  course,  and 
their  severe 
measures  re- 
sulted either  in 
emigration  or  in 
forcible  conver- 
sions. Soon  be- 
coming suspi- 
cious of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  new’ 
converts,  the  Al- 
mohades  com- 
pelled them  to 
wear  a special 
garb,  w’ith  a yel- 
low cloth  for 
a head-covering. 

The  intellec- 
tual status  of  the 
Tunisian  Jews 
at  that  time  was 
on  a level  witli 
their  political 
situation.  Mai- 
monides,  who,  while  on  his  w’ay  to  Egypt,  sojourned 
some  time  in  the  island  of  Gerba  and  other  localities, 
expressed  himself,  in  a letter  addressed  to  his  son, 
in  the  following  terms; 

“ Beware  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West,  of  the  country  called 
Gerba,  of  the  Barbary  States.  The  intellect  of  these  people  is 
very  dull  and  heavy.  As  a rule,  beware  always 
BTaimonides’  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  from  Tunis  to 

Opinion.  Ale.xandria ; and  also  of  those  who  inhabit  the 
Barbary  coasts.  In  my  opinion  they  are  more 
iirnorant  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  though  they  be  attached  to 
the  belief  in  God.  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  they  can  be  com- 
pared only  to  the  Karaites,  who  possess  no  oral  law.  They 
evince  no  lucidity  of  spirit  in  their  study  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Talmud ; not  even  when  they  discuss  the 
haggadot  and  the  laws,  although  there  are  among  them  rabbis 
and  dayyanim.  With  regard  to  impure  women  they  have  the 
same  beliefs  and  customs  as  the  Bene  Meos,  a Mussulman  tribe 
which  inhabits  the  same  country.  They  do  not  look  npon  the 
impure  woman,  and  turn  their  eyes  neither  to  her  flgure  nor  to 
her  garments.  Nor  do  they  speak  to  her ; and  they  even  scruple 
to  tread  on  the  ground  touched  by  her  feet.  They  do  not  eat 
the  hinder  part  of  slaughtered  animals.  In  short,  there  is  much 
to  say  about  their  ways  and  customs.” 

The  Jews  of  Tunis  at  that  time  scrupulously  ob- 
served most  of  the  festivals,  but  did  uot  celebrate 


Interior  of  the  Great  Synagogue  at  Tunis. 
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the  second  days;  tliey  entirely  ignored  tlie  festival 
of  Purim,  although  they  observed  that  of  Hanuk- 
kah.  According  to  their  statutes,  a man  who  had 
lost  two  wives  could  marry  only  a widow ; on  the 
other  hand,  if  a woman  lost  two  husbands  she  was 
called  a “husbanddtiller  ” and  was  not  allowed  to 
rcma^r3^  This  prohibition  included  also  a woman 
who  had  been  twice  divorced.  Male  twins  were  al- 
ways named  Perez  and  Zerah  ; female  twins,  Sarah 
and  Hebekah ; a male  and  female,  Isaac  and  Ilebekah. 

Under  the  Hafsite  dyuastj%  which  was  established 
in  1236,  the  condition  of  the  Jew's  greatly  improved. 
Besides  Kairwan,  there  Avere  at  that  time  important 
communities  in  Mehdia,  Kalaa,  the  island  of  Gerba, 
and  the  city  of  Tunis.  Considered  at 
Under  the  first  as  foreigners,  the  Jew’s  W’ere  not 
Hafsites.  permitted  to  settle  in  the  interior  of  the 
last-named  city,  but  had  to  live  in  a 
building  called  “ Funduk” ; later,  however,  a wealthy 
and  humane  Mussulman,  Sidi  Mahrez,  who  in  1159 

had  rendered  great 
services  to  the  first 
Almohade,  ‘Abd  al- 
Mu’min,  obtained  for 
them  the  right  to  set- 
tle in  a special  quar- 
ter of  the  city  proper. 
This  quarter,  called 
the  “Hira,”  consti- 
tuted until  1857  the 
ghetto  of  Tunis;  it 
was  closed  at  night. 
In  1270,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defeat 
of  Saint  Louis  of 
France,  who  had  un- 
dertaken a crusade 
against  Tunis,  the 
cities  of  Kairwan  and 
Hammat  were  de- 
clared holy ; and  the 
Jews  were  required 
either  to  leave  them 
or  to  embrace  Islam. 


Tunisian  Jewess. 

(From  a photograph.) 


From  that  year  until 
the  conquest  of  Tunis 
by  France  (1857), 
JcAvsand  Christians  Avere  forbidden  to  pass  a night 
in  either  of  these  cities;  and  onlj'  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  governor  Avere  they  allowed  to  enter 
them  during  the  day. 

That  the  JeAvs  of  Tunis,  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  were  treated  more  cruelly 
than  those  of  the  other  Barbary  States  may  be  sur- 
mised from  the  fact  that,  Avhile  refugees  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  flocked  to  Algeria  and  IMorocco,  onlj’ 
a few  chose  to  settle  in  Tunis.  Indeed,  the  Tunisian 
Jews  had  no  rabbis  or  scholars  Avorthy  of  mention, 
and  had  to  consult  those  of  Algeria  or  Morocco  on 
the  most  ordinary  religious  questions.  Their  com- 
munal affairs  Avere  directed  by  a council,  nominated 
by  the  government,  the  functions  of 
Taxation,  which  consisted  in  the  administration 
of  justice  among  the  Jcavs,  and,  more 
especially,  in  the  collection  of  the  Jewish  taxes. 
Three  kinds  of  taxes  were  imposed  upon  the  Tuni- 
XIL— 18 


sian  Jews:  (1)  a communal  tax,  to  which  every 
member  contributed  according  to  his  means;  (2)  a 
personal  or  capitation  tax;  and  (3)  a general  tax, 
Avhich  Avas  levied  upon  the  Itlohammedans  also.  In 
addition  to  these,  everj-  JeAvish  tradesman  and  indms- 
trial  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  to  the  gild  to  Avhich 


Tunisian  Jewesses. 

(From  a photograph.) 

his  trade  or  industry  belonged.  In  spite  of  all  these 
exactions,  however,  the  commerce  of  the  countiy 
Avas  in  .leAvish  hands,  and  even  the  government  Avas 
compelled  to  have  rccour.se  to  Jewish  merchants  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  various  monopolies;  after  the 


Jewish  Girls  of  Tunis. 

(From  a photograph.) 

thirteenth  century  it  adopted  the  policj'  of  entrust- 
ing to  a Jew  the  post  of  receiver  of  taxes.  This 
functionarj',  Avho  bore  the  title  of  “ caid,”  served  also 
as  an  intermediary  betAveen  the  government  and  the 
JeAvs,  and  his  authority  Avithin  the  JeAvish  commu- 
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nity  was  supreme.  The  members  of  the  council  of 
elders,  as  well  as  the  rabbis,  were  nominated  at  his 
recommendation,  and  no  rabbinical  decision  was  valid 
unless  approved  by  him. 

During  the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  Tunisian 
coasts  (1535-74)  the  Jewish  communities  of  Bizerta, 
Susa,  Sfa-x,  and  otlier  seaports  suffered  greatly  at 
the  bauds  of  the  conquerors;  while 
Under  the  under  the  subsequent  Turkish  rule 
Spaniards,  the  Jews  of  Tunis  enjoyed  a fair 
amount  of  security,  being  practically 
guaranteed  the  free  e.xercise  of  their  religion,  and 
liberty  to  administer  their  own  affairs.  They 
were,  however,  always  e.x posed  to  the  caprices  of 
princes  and  to  outbursts  of  popular  fanaticism. 
Petty  officials  were  allowed  to  impose  upon  them 
the  most  difficult  drudgeiy  without  compensation. 
They  were  obliged  to  wear  a special  costume,  consist- 
ing of  a blue  frock  without  collar  or  ordinary  sleeves 
(loose  linen 
sleeves  being 
substituted), 
wide  linen  draw- 
ers, black  slip- 
pers, and  a small 
black  skull-cap; 
stockings  might 
be  worn  in  win- 
ter only.  They 
might  ride  only 
on  asses  or 
mules,  and  were 
not  permitted  to 
use  a saddle. 

From  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  politic- 
al status  of  the 
Jews  in  Tunis 
s t e a d i 1 }’■  im- 
proved. This 
was  due  to  the 
ever-increasing  inffuence  of  the  political  agents 
of  the  European  powers,  wlio,  while  seeking  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Christian  residents, 
had  to  plead  also  the  cause  of  the  Jews,  whom  Mos- 
lem legislation  classed  with  Christians.  Joseph 
Azulai,  who  visited  Tunis  in  1772,  described  in 
glowing  terms  the  inffuence  at  court  of  tlie  caid 
Solomon  Nataf.  Forty-two  years  later  the  United 
States  consul  to  Tunis,  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  gave  the 
following  account  of  the  situation  of  the  Tunisian 
Jews : 

“ With  all  the  apparent  oppression,  the  Jews  are  the  leading 
men;  they  are  in  Barbary  the  pi'incipal  mechanics,  they  are  at 
the  head  of  the  custom-house,  they  farm  the  revenues;  the  ex- 
l)ortation  of  various  articles,  and  the  monopoly  of  various  mer- 
chandise, are  secured  to  them  by  purchase,  they  control  the 
mint  and  regulate  the  coinage  of  money,  they  keep  the  bey’s 
.jewels  and  valuable  articles,  and  are  his  treasurers,  secretaries, 
and  interpreters ; the  little  known  of  arts,  science,  and  medi- 
cine is  confined  to  the  Jews.  ...  If  a Jew  commits  a crime,  if 
the  punishment  affects  liis  life,  these  people,  so  national,  always 
purchase  his  pardon : the  disgrace  of  one  affects  the  whole  com- 
munity ; they  are  ever  in  the  presence  of  the  bey,  every  min- 
ister has  two  or  three  Jewish  agents,  and  when  they  unite  to 
attain  an  object,  it  cannot  be  prevented.  These  people,  then, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  their  oppression,  possess  a very  con- 


trolling influence,  their  friendship  is  worthy  of  being  preserved 
by  public  functionaries,  and  their  opposition  is  to  be  dreaded  ” 
(“Travels  in  Europe  and  Africa,”  p.  308,  New  York,  1819). 

During  the  long  reign  of  Ahmad  Bey  the  Jews 
enjoyed  a period  of  great  prosperity.  His  successor, 
jMohammed  Bey,  inaugurated  Ids  reign  in  1855  by 
abolishing  the  drudgeries  formerly  imposed  upon 
the  Jews;  the  caid  Joseph  Scemama,  with  whom 
the  bey  was  on  very  intimate  terms,  jirobably  used 
his  influence  in  behalf  of  his  coreligionists.  In 
the  same  year,  however,  Mohammed  Bey,  being 
very  religious,  caused  the  execution  of  a Jew  named 
Batto  Sfoz  on  a charge  of  blasphemy.  This  execu- 
tion aroused  both  Jews  and  Christians, 
Moham-  and  a deputation  was  sent  to  Napoleon 
med  Bey.  III.,  asking  him  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf.  After  two  years  of  diplo- 
matic negotiations  a man-of-war  was  sent  to  enforce 
the  demands  of  the  French  government.  Mohammed 

Bey  yielded,  and 
issued  a consti- 
tution, accord- 
ing to  which  all 
Tunisians,  with- 
out distinction 
of  creed,  were  to 
enjoy  equal 
rights.  The  fol- 
lowing articles 
of  this  constitu- 
tion  were  of 
special  interest 
to  the  Jews: 
(§  4)  “ No  man- 
ner of  duress 
will  be  imposed 
upon  our  Jewish 
subjects  forcing 
them  to  change 
their  faith,  and 
they  will  not  be 
hindered  in  the 
free  observance 
of  their  religious  rites.  Their  synagogues  will 
be  respected,  and  protected  from  insult.”  (g  6) 
“When  a criminal  court  is  to  pronounce  the  pen- 
alty incurred  by  a Jew,  Jewish  assessors  shall  be 
attached  to  the  said  court.”  The  constitution  was 
abrogated  in  1864  in  consequence  of  a revolution, 
which  entailed  great  suffering  on  several  Jewish 
communities,  especially  on  that  of  Sfax ; but  the 
constant  fear  of  foreign  interference  rendered  the 
government  very  circumspect  in  its  treatment  of  the 
Jews.  Since  1881  Tunis  has  been  a dependency  of 
France;  and  the  Jews  now  enjoy  the  same  rights  as 
their  IMohammedan  fellow  citizens. 

The  bulk  of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  regency, 
which  numbers  about  50,000  souls,  is  found  in  the 
city  of  Tunis  (about  30,000  in  a total  population  of 
180,000).  The  Jews  of  that  city  are 
Population  divided  into  two  distinct  communities: 

and  Or-  (1)  the  Tunsi,  which  comprises  the  de- 
ganization.  scendants  of  the  first  settlers,  and  (2) 
the  Grana  (from  “ Granada”),  which  in- 
cludes the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese exiles,  and  of  Jews  of  Leghorn  (“Gorneyim”) 


Interior  of  the  Great  Synagogue  at  Tunis,  Showing  Ark  of  the  Law. 
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who  settled  there  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  At  first,  owing  probably  to 
their  small  numbers,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
exiles  mixed  with  the  old  settlers;  but  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  formed  a separate 
congregation  under  the  name  “Kehal  Gerush,”  and 
worshiped  in  a reserved  place  in  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue. The  new  congregation  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  Italian,  or  Leghorn,  Jews, 
and  by  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
had  its  own  sjuiagogue  and  its  own  rabbis.  The 
two  congregations,  however,  were  united  in  so 
far  as  both  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  caid, 
both  contribu- 
ting to  the  com- 
munal revenues 
derived  from 
taxation  on  ar- 
ticles of  con- 
sumption, more 
especially  on 
meat  and  Pass- 
over  bread.  A 
complete  separa- 
tion of  the  two 
con  gregations 
took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, 
when  the  Leg- 
horn Jews  estab- 
lished butcher- 
shops  of  their 
own,  refusing  to 
pay  the  high  tax 
on  meat.  This 
naturally  pro- 
voked bad  feel- 
ings on  the  part 
of  the  Tunsi 
congregation, 
which  now  had 
to  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  this 
tax.  At  last,  in 
1741,  the  two 
congregations 
entered  into  an 
agreement  ac- 
cording to  which 
the  Tunsi  was  to 
pay  two-thirds 
of  the  taxes  and  the  Grana  the  remaining  third.  The 
Grana  congregation  remained  under  the  authority  of 
the  caid  until  1824,  when  Husain  Bey  officially  rec- 
ognized its  autonomy. 

The  intellectual  condition  of  the  Tunisian  Jews 
kept  pace  with  their  political  progress.  Even  in 
the  seventeenth  century  there  were  prominent  rabbis 
and  scholars  in  the  city  of  Tunis  and  in  Gerba.  In 
the  middle  of  that  centuiy  a descend- 
Rabbis  and  ant  of  Zemah  Duran  settled  at  Tunis 
Scholars,  and  established  a Talmud  Torah  which 
produced  many  Talmudic  scholars. 
Isaac  Lombroso,  who  officiated  as  chief  rabbi  of  Tunis 
from  about  1710  to  1752,  was  the  author  of  a 


commentary,  entitled  “ Zcra‘ Yizhak,”  on  different 
sections  of  the  Talmud  ; this  work,  which  appeared 
posthumously  in  1768,  is  the  only  Hebrew  book 
which  has  as  yet  been  juiblished  in  Tunis.  Lom- 
broso’s  successor  as  chief  rabbi  was  Idas' ud  Raphael 
Alfasi,  who,  conjointly  with  his  sons  Hayyim  and 
Solomon,  i)ublished  the  “ISIishha  de-Rabuta”  in 
Joseph  Caro’s  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  (Leghorn,  1805). 
Among  other  rabbis  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
Nathan  ben  Abraham  Burgcl,  author  of  “ Hok 
Natan,”  novclhc  and  explanations  on  the  mishnaic 
order  Kodashim  and  the  treatise  Horayot,  etc. ; and 
Elijah  Hai  Vita  Burgel,  author  of  “Idigdanot 

Natan,”  novcllte 
on  various  Tal- 
mudic treatises. 
The  most  promi- 
nent rabbis  of 
the  nineteenth 
cent)iry  were: 
Joseph  Burgel, 
author  of  “ Ze- 
ra'  de- Yosef,” 
on  the  Tosafot; 
Isaac  'Tayvib, 
author  of  “ ‘Erek 
ha-Shulhan,”  on 
the  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  “I.iuk- 
kot  ha-Pesah,” 
on  the  laws  of 
Passover,  and 
“ Waweha-'Am- 
i7iudim,”  on  the 
“ SefcrYcre'im  ” 
of  E 1 i e z e r of 
M e t z ; .1  u (1  a h 
Nijar,  author  of 
“ Ohole  Yehu- 
da h,”  on  the 
Sifre,  “Shebut 
Yehu<lah,”  on 
the  itlekilta, 
“ A 1 f e Y e h u - 
dab,”  on  the 
treatise  Shebu- 
‘o t , “ ]\I  o'  ad  e 
Adonai,”  on  the 
S e m a g , a n d 
“Simhat  Yehu- 
da h , ” on  the 
small  Talmudic 
treati,ses;  Joshua  Bases;  Nathan  Burgel;  Samuel 
Sefag;  Aaron  ha-Kohen  IMogadar;  Abraham  ha- 
Kohen  Tanuji;  Samuel  Sefag;  Abraham  Hajjaj; 
Moses  Faitusi;  Nissim  Marik;  and  Hai  Bismut. 
The  Tunisian  I'abbis  possess  full  judicial  jiower 
in  all  civil  and  commercial  matters,  and  even  in 
criminal  cases  if  the  crime  committed  is  not  one 
that  calls  for  capital  punishment.  The  community 
of  Tunis  possesses  twenty-seven  synagogues,  among 
which  the  Great  S3’nagogue  of  the  Tunsi  congrega- 
tion, and  that  of  the  Portuguese,  are  very  large. 
The  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Tunis  include  some  finan- 
ciers and  a number  of  persons  following  liberal  pro- 
fessions, but  they  are  mostly  engaged  in  commerce, 
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in  petty  traffic,  and  especially  in  brokerage.  There 
is  also  a considerable  number  of  persons  who  follow 
various  handicrafts. 

The  other  communities  of  the  regency  of  Tunis 
are:  Bizerta,  with  a Jewish  population  of  about 
600 persons;  Gabes,  with  500  Jews ; Gerba,  having 
4,500  Jews  and  si.x  synagogues;  Go- 
Otber  Com-  letta,  400  Jews  and  one  synagogue; 
munities.  Keff,  with  450  Jews,  one  synagogue ; 

Mebdia,  100  Jews;  Monastir,  con- 
taining 500  Jews  and  one  synagogue;  Nabel,  hav- 
ing 1,500  Jews;  Porta  Farina,  1,500  Jews;  Ras 
■el- Jabel,  with  600  Jews  and  two  synagogues ; Soli- 
man,  700  Jews;  and  Susa,  with  a Jewish  popula- 
tion of  600  souls.  Scliools  for  children  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  at  Tunis, 
Mehdia,  Susa,  and  several  other  places;  special 
■ schools  for  Jews  were  established  by  the  government 


brated  with  great  pomp,  and  the  rabbis  proclaim 
publicly  full  absolution  from  all  sins.  Passover 
cakes,  as  made  in  other  countries,  are  wholly  un- 
known to  theTunsi,  but  they  use  a peculiar  method 
of  their  own  in  fashioning  the  unleavened  dough 
into  sticks,  by  joining  the  ends  of  which  the  cakes 
are  made  in  the  form  of  rings. 

The  Tunsi  pronounce  Hebrew  largely  accord- 
ing to  the  phonetic  rules  of  Arabic.  No  distinction 
is  made  between  the  long  and  short  vowels;  tlie 
■‘kamez”  is  always  pronounced  as  “a.”  The  pro- 
nunciation of  the  “ zerc  ” resembles  more  the  “ hlrik,” 
while  that  of  the  “segol”  approaches  the  “ patah.” 
The  D and  the  2 are  often  confounded  in  pronuncia- 
tion. No  distinction  is  made  between  the  “ shewa  ” 
quiescent  and  the  “ shewa  ” mobile.  Very  peculiar  is 
their  custom  of  separating  the  Sabbatical  sections 
“Mattot  u-Mas‘e  ” at  times  when  elsewhere  they  are 


Jewish  Cemetery  at  Tunis. 


(From  a photograph  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Maurice  Fishberg,  New  York.) 


at  Sfax  and  Gabes.  The  superior  h3'gienic  condi- 
tions prevailing  among  the  Jews  of  Tunis,  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  nationalities,  caused  great 
surprise  to  the  French  military  phj’sicians  Testivint 
and  Peinlinger.  Instituting  an  inquiry  into  the 
number  of  deaths  caused  by  tuberculosis  among  the 
various  races  of  the  regency,  they  found  that  from 
1894  to  1900  the  death-rate  among  the  Mussulmans 
was  11.30  per  1,000  inhabitants;  among  the  Euro- 
peans, 5.13;  and  among  the  Jews  only  0.75  (“  Revue 
(ITIygiene,”  xxii..  No.  11). 

The  Tunsi  preserve  many  peculiar  religious  cus- 
toms which  are  not  followed  elsewhere. 
Heligious  Their  ritual,  especially  for  the  divine 
Customs,  service  on  festivals,  differs  from  the 
Sephardic  as  well  as  from  the  Ashke- 
nazic. Some  of  the  praj'ers  are  in  Arabic.  Tlie 
first  of  eveiy  month  the  Yom  Kippur  Katan  is  cele- 


read together,  and  vice  versa.  Contrarj'  to  the  Maso- 
rah,  the  section  IVIishpatim  is  subdivided  by  the  Tunsi 
into  two  .sections,  the  first  bearing  the  title  of  “Mish- 
patim,  ” and  the  second  that  of  “ Im  Kesef . ” Likewise 
another  order  is  adopted  in  reading  the  Haftarot. 
AVith  regard  to  the  examinationof  the  lungs  of  slaugh- 
tered animals  (“bedikah  ’’),  the  Tunsi  do  not  follow 
the  regulations  of  Joseph  Caro,  but  an  older  aathor- 
itj',  whose  prescriptions  are  less  rigid. 

Brides  of  twelve  or  thirteen  are  not  uncommon 
among  the  Tunsi.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  per- 
formed by  a rabbi,  and  usually  takes  place  in  the 
synagogue.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated 
on  chairs  placed  on  a table,  and  a tallit  covers  the 
heads  of  both.  Two  witnesses  stand  one  on  each  side, 
while  the  officiating  rabbi  takes  his  position  in  front 
of  the  table,  with  the  prayer-book  in  one  hand  and 
the  cup  of  blessing  in  the  other.  It  is  customary 
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among  the  Tunsi  women  to  appear  every  Friday  in 
tlie  cemetery  with  a small  earthen  jar  containing 
slaked  lime,  and  a brush,  with  which  they  clean  and 
whitewash  the  tombstones  of  their  relatives  and 
friends.  The  cemetery  is  usually  outside  the  city 
walls,  and,  not  being  enclosed,  is  frequently  cn- 
' tered  by  animals;  the  tombs,  which  are  built  of 
I brick  and  mortar,  are  flat,  and  not  more  than  six 
i inches  above  the  ground.  See  C.xnTiiACJK. 
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I.  Bk. 

TUR,  NAPHTALI  WOLF : Russian  Hebra- 
ist; born  at  Wilna;  died  there  May  29,  ISSo  (accord- 
ing to  Zeitlin,  June  8, 1884).  Tur  settled  in  Warsiiw, 
where  he  taught  Hebrew  and  several  modern  lan- 
guages. He  was  a talented  poet;  but,  owing  to  his 
untimely  death,  most  of  his  productions  remain 
unpublished.  Of  those  which  have  been  printed 
may  be  mentioned:  “ Ha-Yobel  ” (in  “ Ha-Asif,”  i. 
1-10),  a long  poem  in  honor  of  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore’s  centenary ; “Geberet  ha-IIeshbon  ” ; and  “El 
ha-Ishshah  ” {ih.n.  556-561).  Several  of  his  poems 
are  published  in  Gottlober’s  “Ila-Boker  Or.” 

Bibliography  : Ua-Asif,  ii.  763 ; Zeitlin,  Bihl.  Post-Mendels. 
p.  4U0. 

s.  M.  Ski,. 

TURIM.  See  Jacob  ben  Asiiek. 

TURIN:  Italian  city  on  the  River  Po ; formerly 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  and  later  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia;  now  (1905)  tiie  chief  city  of 
the  province  of  like  name.  Jews  were  admitted  to 
Turin  in  1424,  probably  because  they  loaned  money 
at  a lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  Christians.  The 
first  Jew  to  settle  with  his  family  in  the  city  in  that 
year  was  Elia  Alainandi.  A stalute  of  Amadeus 
VlIL,  dated  June  17, 1430,  obliged  the  Jews  of  the 
duchy  to  wear  a badge  of  red  cloth  on  the  shoulder, 
forbade  them  to  live  among  Christians,  and  ]nohib- 
ited  them  from  building  new  synagogues,  besides  im- 
posing other  restrictions.  The  Jews  were  now  com- 
pelled to  live  in  the  Via  San  Toinmaso,  near  the 
so-called  “Gamelotto.”  About  this  time  originated 
the  treaty  or  agreement  between  the  duke  of  Savoy 
and  the  Hebrews.  It  was  made  for  ten  j-ears  only, 
but  was  renewable;  it  guaranteed  to  the  Jews  free- 
dom of  re.sidence  iu  Turin,  and  regulated  their 
rights  and  privileges.  Amadeus,  besides,  promul- 
gated a special  decree  forbidding  Christians  to  kill, 
wound,  or  flog  the  Hebrew  residents,  or  to  disturb 
them  in  their  religious  worship  or  festivals. 

The  reign  of  Emmanuel  Philibert  (1553-80)  fell 
in  a disastrous  period  for  all  the  Italian  Jews.  Those 
of  Piedmont  alternately  received  concessions  and 
suffered  persecutions,  according  to  the  duke’s  need 
of  money.  On  July  19,  1560,  Emmanuel  Philibert 
decreed  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  from  his  domin- 
ions; but  their  own  entreaties  and  the  intercession 
made  iu  their  behalf  by  the  Duchess  Margherita 


secured  for  them  a respite  of  four  months.  One 
of  the  duke's  councilors,  Negron  de  Negri  of  Genoa, 
urged  his  master  to  renew  the  decree  of  expulsion 
and  to  insist  upon  the  deiiarture  of  the  Jews  within 
ten  da^’S.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
Under  Em-  kindly  intervention  of  an  oflicial  at 
manuel  the  ducal  trihunal  obtained  the  revo- 
Philibert.  cation  of  the  decree;  and  the  duke 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Jews  under 
which  they  were  still  permitted  toinhahit  I^iedmont. 
Very  soon  after,  however  (Oct.,  1566),  Emmanuel 
Philibert  again  issued  a decree  ordering  the  dejiar- 
ture  of  the  Jews  from  his  domains  within  a S|)ace  of 
fifteen  daj’s  unless  they  paid  down  40,000  gold 
florins.  Tlie  Jews  at  once  (piitted  his  dominions,  but 
on  the  iiayment  of  half  the  sum  demanded  they 
were  permitted  to  return.  They  then  executed  a 
new  agreement  under  which  they  jiledged  them- 
selves to  pay  a 3'early  ta-x  of  1,500  gold  florins.  By 
another  decree  (Sept.  4,  1572)  Einmaniiel  Philibert, 
at  the  request  of  Vitale  Sacerdoti,  introduced  some 
favorable  alterations  into  the  statutes  of  Amadeus 
VHI.  Among  other  things,  the  Jews  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  right  of  “hazakah”and  of  owning  real 
estate.  Simon,  a brother  of  Sacerdoti,  was  sent  by 
the  duke  in  tlie  same  j'ear  to  Constantinople  to  jiro- 
po.se  the  establishment  of  a consulate  there.  Em- 
manuel Philibert  furthermore  granted  the  Jews  the 
right  of  assembling  once  a year  (for  religious  pur- 
poses), and  of  owning  a special  piece  of  laud  as  a, 
cemetery. 

At  Philibert’s  death  his  son.  Charles  Emman- 
uel I.,  ascended  the  throne  (1580-1630).  Cardinal 
Borromeo  of  Milan  urged  him  to  expel  the  He- 
brews again  from  his  dominions.  He  yielded,  how- 
ever, to  the  entreaties  of  the  latter,  and  made  a 
new  contract  with  tlunn,  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  the  coiintrv  on  certain  conditions.  He  also  con- 
firmed the  privileges  granted  them  by  his  father, 
and  jdaced  them  under  the  juri.sdiction  of  a spe- 
ciall}'  appointed  judge  called  the  “ conservatore.” 
The  first  “conservatore  ” was  the  senator  Gas])aro 
Tesaiiro,  Dlarijiiis  of  Fossiano.  Charles  Eininanuel 
also  repealed  the  obligation,  imiiosed  on  the  Jews  iu 
1560,  of  paying  a j'carly  sum  of  25  scudi  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  universitj"  on  St.  Catherine’s  Day.  He 
twice  renewed  the  decree  forbidding  Christians  to 
molest  the  Jews  or  to  offend  them  by  disturbing 
their  religious  functions  (Dec.  15,  1603,  and  Oct. 
20,  1610).  In  the  first  instance  he  also  agreed,  on 
condition  of  a donation  of  60,000  scudi  pat’ahle 
in  twelve  years  beginning  with  1604,  that  the  Jews 
should  engage  unmolestedly  in  trade  and  commerce, 
and  should  not  be  more  heavily  taxed  than  other  citi- 
zens. Further,  he  allowed  them  to  lend  on  iiledges, 
which  had  been  forbidden  them  by  Amadeus  VHI. 

This  was,  however,  regulated  b}^  spe- 
In  the  Sev-  ciallaws.  The  tribunals  were  reipiired 
enteenth  to  recognize  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Century,  books  in  which  the  Jews  entered  their 
contracts.  Permission  was  further 
granted  the  Jews  to  meet  twice  a year  to  elect  their 
leaders  and  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
due  the  state.  In  order  to  raise  this  tribute  the 
Jewish  community  was  allowed  to  tax  all  Hebrews 
who  came  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 
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Physicians  and  surgeons  were  allowed  to  follow 
their  professions,  subject,  however,  to  the  consent 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Turin.  Finally,  he  granted 
a full  pardon  for  all  crimes,  offenses,  and  infractions 
of  the  law  committed  up  to  the  day  of  publication 
of  the  decree  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  2,000 
ducats  volunteered  by  certain  members  of  the  com- 
munity, namely,  G.  Lattes,  M.  Jarach,  C.  and  S. 
Melle,  and  S.  Brisa,  who  were  afterward  exempted 
from  wearing  the  distinctive  badge.  In  Aug.,  1612, 
a Jew  named  Leone  Segre  was  murdered  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  ghetto.  The  Jews  accused  of  this 
deed  were  liberated  on  the  payment  of  50,000  “du- 
cantoni.”  In 
1 6 1 4 a 1 1 sen- 
tences then  be- 
ing served  were 
remitted  in  con- 
sequence of  the 
p a y m e n t of 
18,000  “ducan- 
toni.” 

In  1618  the 
Jewish  com- 
munity of  Pied- 
mont was  united 
with  that  of  the 
city  and  terri- 
tory of  Nizza. 

In  1626  the  resi- 
deuce  of  the 
Jews  was 
changed,  and 
the  district  at 
that  time  called 
“San  Giovanni 
di  Dio  ” was  as- 
signed to  them. 

In  1640  Victor 
Amadeus  I.,  at 
the  request  of 
M.  Treves,  L. 

Lattes,  and  A. 

Levi,  confirmed 
all  the  rights 
and  privileges 
granted  to  the 
Jews  by  his 
predecessors. 

At  the  instance 
of  the  Jewish  community,  which  presented  him 
with  3,300  lire,  these  privileges  were  furtlicr  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Charles  Emmanuel  II.  in  1662.  In  1680,  by 
an  order  of  the  regent,  Madama  Beale,  dated  Aug.  12, 
1679,  the  site  of  the  ghetto  was  again  changed,  this 
time  to  the  quarter  of  Boatus  Amadeus;  and  here  the 
Jews  continued  to  dwell  until  1828,  in  which  year 
certain  wealthy  families  obtained  leave  to  reside  be- 
yond the  ghetto  limits.  In  1706  the  Jewish  cemetery 
situated  near  the  arsenal  was  destroyed  by  the 
chaucesof  war,  and  the  Jews  obtained  leave  to  bury 
their  dead  in  San  Giovanni  di  Dio,  abandoned  in  1680 
(in  1782  this  cemetery  became  part  of  the  Vanchiglia 
district,  near  the  Biver  Po;  and  at  lengtli,  in  1854, 
it  was  incorporated  with  the  common  cemetery). 


The  Synagogue  at  Turin,  Italy. 

(From  a photograph.) 


The  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Piedmont  was  no 
better  during  the  eighteenth  century,  owing  to  the 
intolerant  spirit  shown  by  the  papal  government. 
Indeed,  their  legal  status  became  in  some  respects 
considerably  worse.  For  instance,  Victor  Amadeus 
II.  wished  to  deprive  them  of  the 
In  the  power  of  acquiring  landed  property. 
Eighteenth  He  therefore  enforced  the  constitu- 
Century.  tions  of  the  years  1723, 1729,  and  1770, 
which,  like  so  many  of  the  ducal  laws, 
were  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Jews.  A certain 
Luigi  Pisani  of  Jerusalem,  formerly  a rabbi,  but 
later  converted  to  Christianity,  preached  a sermon 

to  the  Jews  of 
Turin  on  Feb.  7, 
1715,  in  the 
church  of  San 
Francesco  di  Pa- 
ola,  to  demon- 
strate to  them 
“ the  blindness, 
error,  and  false- 
ness which  en- 
veloped them.” 
In  1780  there 
were  about  1,500 
Jews  in  Turin. 

The  first  indi- 
cations of  the 
approach  of 
better  times  for 
the  Jews  came 
with  the  French 
Bevolution;  but 
the  provisional 
Austro-Bussian- 
Piedmontese 
government 
(May,  1799)  de- 
manded a strict- 
er observance  of 
all  the  laws  and 
regulations  than 
had  been  exact- 
ed of  the  Jews 
before  the  Bevo- 
lution, and  sub- 
jected the  en- 
tire community 
to  heavy  penal- 
ties for  the  slightest  infraction.  On  the  return 
of  French  domination,  the  Jews  of  Turin  obtained 
from  the  imperial  government  equality  with  their 
French  coreligionists ; but  upon  the  restoration  the 
old  restrictions  soon  came  into  force  again.  Jewish 
students  were  expelled  from  the  schools;  and  the 
proprietary  classes  were  allowed  five  years  in  which 
to  sell  their  possessions.  At  length,  by  a decree 
dated  March  6,  1816,  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  finally  ex- 
empted the  Jews  from  wearing  a distinctive  badge, 
and  gave  them  full  liberty  to  engage  in  trade,  com- 
merce, and  the  useful  arts.  They  were  still  ex- 
cluded, however,  from  the  universities,  from  munic- 
ipal offices,  and  from  the  administration  of  works  of 
charity.  But  better  times  were  approaching.  In 
1848  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ Dell’  Emancipazionc 
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Civile  tlegl’  Isracliti,”  by  the  Marquis  Massimo  d’A- 
zeglio  of  Turin,  later  minister  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  appeared  in  Florence,  and 
Eman-  was  followed  by  the  statute  of  March 
cipation.  4 of  that  year.  On  July  19,  1848,  a 
law  was  passed  declaring  the  equal- 
ity of  Jews  with  other  citizens. 

The  following  rabbis  of  note  wore  natives  of 
Turin:  sixteenth  century;  Nethaneel  ben  Shab- 
bethai  ha-Dani;  seventeenth  century ; Joseph  Calvo, 
Daniel  ben  Joseph  Calvo,  and  Joseph  ben  Michael 
Eavenna;  eighteenth  century ; Joshua  Colon,  Lsaac 
Formiggini,  Abraham  Sanson  ben  Jacob  ha-Le%i 
Fubini,  Michel  Solomon  Jonah,  Gabriel  Pontremoli, 
Jacob  ben  Joshua  Benzion  Segre,  Abraham  ben 
Judah  Segre,  Daniel  Valabrcga;  nineteenth  cen- 
tury: Abraham  de  Cologna,  Felice  Bachi,  Elijah 
Aaron  Lattes,  Samuel  Solomon  Olper,  Isaiah  Foa 
Lelio  della  Torre,  Sabbato  Graziadio  Treves,  Giusep- 
pe Lattes,  Samuel  Giuron,  G.  Foa,  and  G.  Bolalllo. 
The  Jews  of  Turin  in  1901  numbered  5,700. 

Bibliography:  M.  Finzi,  in  Rivista  Israelitica,  i.  226  ct  seq.; 
Mortara,  Indice,  passim : (t.  Saeerdoti,  in  Vesxillo  Uraclitico, 
1901.  pp.  24.5  et  seq.;  Volino,  Cmidizinni  Oiuridichc  Deqli 
Isracliti  in  Piemonte  Prima  dell'  Emaneipazione,  Turin, 
1904 ; Joseph  ha-Kohen,  'Emck  ha-Baha,  ed.  Wiener,  pp.  102, 
105,  120 : R.  E.  J.  V.  231. 

S.  U.  C. 

TURKEY  : Empire  of  southeastern  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  For  present  purposes  Turkey  is 
taken  to  mean  that  part  of  Europe  which  is  directlj' 
under  Ottoman  rule,  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  tlie 
Archipelago,  and  IMesopotamia.  Bybi.v  and  Pai.- 
ESTiNE,  although  under  the  direct  administration  of 
the  Porte,  and  Ababia  are  considered  as  distinct 
countries,  and  have  been  so  treated  in  The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia. 

Jews  have  lived  in  Turkey  from  very  earlj'  times. 
Tradition  says  that  there  was  a colony  of  them  in 
Thessaly  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and 
later  they  are  found  seattered  throughout  the  east- 
ern Roman  empire  (see  Adrianople;  Byzantine 
Empire).  The  first  Jewish  colony  in  Turkey  proper 
was  at  Brdsa,  the  original  Ottoman  capital.  Ac- 
cording to  one  tradition,  when  Sultan  Urkhan  con- 
quered the  city  (1326)  he  drove  out  its  former  inhab- 
itants and  repcopled  it  with  Jews  from  Damascus 
and  the  Byzantine  empire.  These  Jews  received  a 
firman  permitting  them  to  build  a synagogue ; and 
this  edifice  still  exists,  being  the  old- 
Early  est  in  Turkey.  The  Jews  lived  in  a 
History,  separate  cpiarter  called  “Yahudi  Ma- 
halessi.”  Outside  of  Brusa  they  were 
allowed  to  live  in  any  part  of  the  country ; and  on 
payment  of  the  “kharaj',”  the  capitation-tax  re- 
quired of  all  non-Moslem  subj'ects  (see  below),  they 
might  own  land  and  houses  in  the  city  or  country. 

Under  Sultan  IMuradl.  (1360-89)  the  Turkscrossed 
over  into  Europe,  and  the  Jews  of  Thrace  and  Thes- 
saly came  under  Ottoman  dominion.  The  change 
was  a welcome  one  to  them,  as  their  new  Moslem 
rulers  treated  them  with  much  more  toleration  and 
justice  than  they  had  received  from  the  Christian 
Byzantines.  The  Jews  even  asked  their  cobelievers 
from  Brusa  to  come  over  and  teach  them  Turkish, 
that  they  might  the  quicker  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  conditions.  The  Jewish  community  of 


Adrianople  began  to  flourish,  and  its  yeshibah  at- 
tracted pupils  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Turkey, 
but  also  from  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Fourteenth.  Russia.  The  grand  rabbi  at  Adria- 
and  nople  administered  all  the  communities 
Fifteenth  of  Rumelia.  About  fifty  years  after 
Centuries,  the  conquest  of  Adrianople  a converted 
Jewish  Moslem,  Torlak  Kiainal  by 
name,  took  part  in  an  insurrection  of  dervishes  and 
jireached  communistic  doctrines,  for  which  he  was 
lianged  by  Sultan  Mohammed  I.  (1413-21). 

Sultan  Murad  II.  (1421-51)  was  favorably  inclined 
toward  the  Jews;  and  with  his  reign  began  for  them 
a period  of  prosperity  which  lasted  for  two  centu- 
ries and  which  is  unequaled  in  their  history  in  any 
other  country.  Jews  held  influential  positions  at 
court;  they  engaged  unrestrictedly  in  trade  and 
commerce ; they  dressed  and  lived  as  they  pleased ; 
and  they  traveled  at  their  pleasure  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  IVIurad  II.  had  a Jewish  body-physi- 
cian, Ishak  Pasha,  entitled  “hakim  bashi” (physician- 
in-chief),  to  whom  the  ruler  granted  a special  firman 
exciiniting  his  family  and  descendants  from  all 
taxes.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a long  line  of 
Jewish  jihysicians  who  obtained  power  and  influ- 
ence at  court.  The  same  sultan  created  also  an  army 
corps  of  non-Moslems  called  “gharibah  ” (=  “stran- 
gers”); and  to  this  Jews  also  were  admitted  when 
they  were  unable  to  pay  the  kharaj. 

DIurad’s  successor,  Mohammed  the  Conqueror 
(1451-81),  issued  three  days  after  the  comiuest  of 
Constantiuojile  a proclamation  inviting  all  former  in- 
habitants to  return  to  the  city  without  fear.  Jews 
were  allowed  to  live  freely  in  the  new  capital  as 
well  as  in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire.  Permission 
was  granted  them  to  build  synagogues  and  schools 
and  to  engage  in  trade  and  commerce  without  re- 
strictions of  any  kind.  The  sultan  invited  Jews 
from  the  Dlorca  to  settle  in  Constantinople;  and  he 
employed  Jewish  soldiers.  His  minister  of  finance 
(“ defter-dar  ”)  was  a Jewish  jihysician  named  Ya'- 
kub,  and  his  body-physician  was  also  a Jew,  Moses 
Hamon,  of  Portuguese  origin.  The  latter  likewise 
received  a firman  from  the  sultan  exempting  his 
family  and  descendants  from  taxes. 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  office  of  hakam  bashi 
of  Constantinople  came  to  have  so  much  imiiortancc. 

Moses  C'APS.M.i  was  the  first  to  fill  the 
Office  position,  being  appointed  thereto  by 
of  Hakam  the  sultan.  He  took  his  place  in  the 
Bashi.  Turkish  divan,  or  state  council,  beside 
the  mufti,  or  chief  of  the  Ulema,  and 
above  the  Greek  patriarch.  He  was  the  oflicial 
representative  of  the  Jews  before  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment; he  apportioned  and  collected  their  taxes, 
appointed  rabbis,  acted  as  judge,  and  administered 
the  alTairs  of  the  Jewish  communities  generally. 
After  Capsali  the  Jews  themselves  elected  their  chief 
rabbi,  the  government  ratifying  their  choice  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form. 

Another  celebrated  rabbi  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Mohammed  the  Great  was  Dlordccai  b. 
Eliezer  Co.mtino.  Karaites  as  Avell  as  Rabbinites 
studied  under  him.  The  former,  although  having 
been  the  most  influential  element  among  the  Jews 
during  the  Byzantine  empire,  had  now  fallen  into 
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such  a state  of  ignorance  that  for  a full  century  they 
had  produced  no  author  of  repute  and  had  been 
obliged  to  turn  to  the  Habbinites  for 
Comtino  instruction.  They  were  stirred  to  new 
and  the  life,  however,  by  the  increase  in  their 
Karaites,  numbers  through  immigration  from 
Poland  and  the  Crimea,  and  by 
contact  with  the  Rabbinites ; and  they  used  their  new 
energy  in  disagreeing  among  themselves,  notably  in 
regard  to  a reform  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath 
light  and  about  the  old  question  of  tlie  calendar  (see 
Kauaites).  Certain  Rabbinites,  therefore,  partic- 
ularly Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya,  thought  the  proper  time 
had  come  to  effect  a reconciliation  between  the  two 
parties.  Mordecai  Comtino  spoke  with  respect  of 
the  Karaites ; and  the  Karaites  and  Rabbinites  who 
studied  under  him  acquired  tolerance  as  well  as 
knowledge.  The  Rabbinite  teachers  Enoch  Saporta, 
Eliezer  Capsall,  and  Elijah  ha-Levi  made  their  Ka- 
raite pupils  promise  not  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  Talmudic  authorities,  and  to  observe  the  Rab- 
biuite  festivals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grand  rabbi, 
Moses  Capsali,  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  affilia- 
tion of  the  two  parties,  holding  that  Karaites  ought 
not  to  be  instructed  in  the  Talmud,  since  they  re- 
jected it.  His  successor,  Elijah  Mizrahi,  was  more 
tolerant,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  preserve 
friendly  relations.  The  Karaite  community,  how- 
ever, became  more  and  more  isolated.  Many  of  its 
members  went  to  the  Crimea;  and  those  who  were 
left  lived  in  a separate  quarter  walled  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  Jews. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  so  prosperous 
and  in  such  contrast  to  the  hardships  endured  by 
their  fellow  Israelites  in  Germany  and 
Isaac  Europe  generally  that  Isaac  Zarfati, 
Zarfati’s  a Jew  who  had  settled  in  Turkey,  was 
Letter.  moved  to  send  a circular  letter  to  the 
Jewish  communities  in  Germany  and 
Hungary  inviting  their  members  to  emigrate  to 
Turkey.  The  letter  is  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  at  Paris  (Ancien  Ponds,  No.  291).  It 
gives  a glowing  description  of  the  lot  of  Jews  in 
Turkey  (for  its  date  see  Griltz,  “Gesch.”  viii.,  note 
6).  Zarfati  says: 

" Turkey  is  a land  in  which  nothing  is  lacking.  If  you  wish, 
all  can  go  well  with  you.  Through  Turkey  you  can  safely  reach 
the  Holy  Land.  Is  it  not  better  to  live  under  Moslems  than 
nnder  Christians  ? Here  you  may  wear  the  finest  stuffs.  Here 
every  one  may  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  In  Christen- 
dom, however,  you  may  not  venture  to  dress  your  children  in 
red  or  blue  witliout  exposing  them  to  the  dangerof  being  beaten 
blue  or  flayed  red.” 

This  letter  caused  an  influx  into  Turkey  of  Ashke- 
nazic Jews,  who  soon  became  amalgamated  with  the 
earlier  Jewish  inhabitants. 

The  greatest  influx  of  Jetvs  into  Turkey,  how- 
ever, occurred  during  the  reign  of  Mohammed’s  suc- 
cessor, Bayazid  II.  (1481-1512),  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Effects  of  That  ruler  recognized  the  advantage 
Expulsion  to  his  country  of  this  accession  of 
from  Spain,  wealth  and  industry,  and  made  the 
Spanish  fugitives  welcome,  issuing 
orders  to  his  provincial  governors  to  receive  them 
hospitably.  The  sultan  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 


thus  at  the  Spanish  monarch’s  stupidity:  “Ye  call 
Ferdinand  a wise  king — he  who  makes  his  land 
poor  and  ours  rich ! ” The  Jews  supplied  a want  in 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  Turks  were  good  soldiers, 
but  were  unsuccessful  as  businessmen ; and  accord- 
ingly they  left  commercial  occupations  to  other 
nationalities.  They  distrusted  their  Christian  sub- 
jects, however,  on  account  of  their  sympathies  with 
foreign  powers;  hence  the  Jews,  who  liad  no  such 
sympathies,  soon  became  the  business  agents  of  the 
country.  Coming  as  they  did  from  the  persecutions 
of  Europe,  Mohammedan  Turkey  seemed  to  them  a 
haven  of  refuge.  The  poet  Samuel  Usque  compared 
it  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  the  Lord  divided  for  Ilis 
people,  and  in  the  broad  waters  of  which  He  drowned 
their  troubles.  The  native  Turkish  Jews  helped 
their  persecuted  brethren  ; and  Moses  Capsali  levied 
a tax  on  the  community  of  Constantinople,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  applied  toward  freeing  Spanish 
prisoners. 

The  Spanish  Jews  settled  chiefly  in  Constantino- 
ple, Salonica,  Adrianople,  Nicopolis,  Jerusalem,  Sa- 
fed,  Damascus,  and  Egypt,  and  in  Brusa,  Tokat,  and 
Amasia  in  Asia  Minor.  Smyrna  was  not  settled  by 
them  until  later.  The  Jewish  population  at  Jerusa- 
lem increased  from  70  families  in  1488  to  1,500  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That  of  Safed 
increased  from  300  to  2,000  families  and  almost  sur- 
passed Jerusalem  in  importance.  Damascus  had  a 
Sephardic  congregation  of  500  families.  Constanti- 
nople had  a Jewish  community  of  30,000  individuals 
with  forty-four  synagogues.  Bayazid  allowed  the 
.Tews  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
Egypt,  especially  Cairo,  received  a large  number  of 
the  exiles,  wdio  soon  outnumbered  the  native  Jews 
(see  Egypt).  The  chief  center  of  the  Sephardic 
Jews,  however,  was  Salonica,  which  became  almost 
a Spanish- Jewish  city  owing  to  the 
Sixteenth  fact  that  the  Spanish  Jews  soon  out- 

Century.  numbered  their  coreligionists  of  other 
nationalities  and  even  the  original  na- 
tive inhabitants.  Spanish  became  the  ruling  tongue ; 
and  its  purity  was  maintained  for  about  a century. 

The  Jews  introduced  various  arts  and  industries 
into  the  country.  They  instructed  the  Turks  in  the 
art  of  making  powder,  cannon,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war,  and  thus  became  instruments  of  de- 
struction directed  against  their  former  persecutors. 
They  distinguished  themselves  also  as  physicians 
and  were  used  as  interpreters  and  diplomatic  agents. 
Salim  I.  (1512-20),  the  suceessor  of  Bayazid  II.,  em- 
ployed a Jewish  physician,  Joseph  Hamon.  This 
ruler  also  was  kind  to  the  Jews;  and  after  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  (1517)  he  appointed  Abraham  de 
Castro  to  the  position  of  master  of  the  mint  in  that 
country.  Salim  changed  the  administrative  system 
of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  and  abolished  the  office  of 
nagld.  It  -is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Turkish 
.Jews  were  in  favor  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  where- 
as the  orthodox  Moslems  opposed  it. 

Sulaiman  the  Magnificent  (1520-66),  like  his  pred- 
ecessor Salim  I.,  had  a Jewish  body-physician, 
]\Ioses  Hamon  II.,  who  accompanied  his  royal  mas- 
ter on  Ids  campaigns.  Turkey  at  this  time  was  at 
the  high-water  mark  of  its  power  and  influence  and 
was  feared  and  respected  by  the  great  powers  of 
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Europe.  Its  Jews  were  correspondingly  jirosper- 
ous.  They  held  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  took 
part  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  had  so  much 
influence  at  court  that  foreign  Chris- 
Under  tian  ambassadors  were  frequently 
Sulaiman  compelled  to  obtain  favors  through 
the  Mag-  them.  Commerce  was  largely  in  their 
nificent.  hands;  and  they  rivaled  Venice  in 
maritime  trade.  In  Constantinople 
they  owned  beautiful  houses  and  gardens  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosporus.  In  loot  Nicolo  Nicolai, 
chamberlain  to  the  King  of  France,  who  accompa- 
nied the  French  ambassador  to  Constantinople, 
described  the  Jews  in  Turkey  as  follows; 

“There  are  so  many  Jews  throughout  Turkey,  anU  in  Greece 
especially,  that  it  is  a great  marvel  and  downright  incredible. 
They  increase  daily  through  the  commerce,  money-changing, 
and  peddling  which  they  carry  on  almost  everywhere  on  lan<i 
and  on  water ; so  that  it  may  be  said  truly  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Orient  is  in  their  hands.  In  Con- 
stantinople they  have  the  largest  bazars  and  stores,  with  the 
best  and  most  expensive  wares  of  all  kinds.  In  addition,  one 
meets  among  them  many  skilled  artists  and  mechanicians,  espe- 
cially among  the  Maranos,  who  some  years  ago  were  driven  out 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  These,  with  great  harm  and  injury  to 
Christendom,  have  taught  the  Turks  to  make 
Nicolo  implements  of  war.  . . . The  said  Jews  have 
Nicolai’s  also  established  a printing-press,  which  is  a 
Account,  wonderful  thing  to  the  Turks.  They  print 
books  in  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Syriac,  and  He- 
brew ; but  in  Turkish  and  Arabic  they  are  not  allowed  to  print. 
Besides,  they  know  most  languages ; so  that  they  are  employed 
as  interpreters”  (“Viaggi  nella  Turchia,”  pp.  142-143,  Venice, 
15S0). 

Nicolai  also  mentions  Hamon  as  “ a person  of  great 
honor,  great  activity,  great  renown,  and  great 
wealth.” 

If  one  recalls  the  warlike  activity  of  the  Turks  at 
this  time,  when  they  were  laying  siege  to  Vienna  and 
threatening  to  overrun  Europe,  the  full  significance 
of  Nicolai’s  allusion  to  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments of  war  is  evident.  The  Jews  also  bad  a more 
direct  influence  on  the  making  of  war  and  of  peace 
through  the  diplomatic  negotiations  in  which  they 
took  part.  Moses  Ilamou  influenced  the  sultan  in 
favor  of  Donna  Gracia  Mendesia;  and  the  ruler  sent 
an  imperial  messenger  to  Venice  demanding  that 
the  authorities  set  her  at  liberty  and  allow  her 
to  proceed  to  Turkey.  She  and  her  nephew  Don 
Joseph  Nasi  at  once  took  a prominent  part  in  Jew- 
ish affairs  in  Turkey.  Joseph,  through  his  wide 
business  connections  among  his  fellow  Maranos  in 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  was  able  to  furnish  the  sul- 
tan with  confidential  information  as  to  what  was 
taking  place  at  the  foreign  courts;  and  he  soon  be- 
came a favorite  counselor.  The  sultan  was  induced 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  Jewish 
prisoners  at  Ancona;  and  he  wrote  a haughty  letter 
to  Paul  IV.  demanding  their  release.  In  revenge 
for  the  fate  of  the  other  Jews  at  Ancona,  the  Turkish 
Jews,  led  by  Donna  Gracia  and  Joseph,  endeavored 
to  place  an  effective  boycott  upon  tlie  port  of  that 
city,  and  to  transfer  its  trade  to  Ferrara;  but  the 
scheme  fell  through  owing  to  lack  of  unity  among 
its  promoters.  Joseph’s  influence  at  court  was  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  fact  that  he  openly  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  Sulaiman ’s  son  Salim  to  the 
throne  at  a time  when  the  succession  was  doubtful. 
He  thus  won  that  prince’s  lasting  favor,  of  which  all 


the  later  intrigues  of  the  French  and  the  Venetian 
envoys  were  unable  to  deprive  him. 

Sulaiman  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews 
the  olflce  of  “kiahj'a”  or  Kaiiiya  (N’'np).  It  was 
the  duty  of  this  ofllcial  to  represent 
Office  of  them  at  court  and  to  defend  them 
Kahiya.  against  injustice  and  oppression.  The 
first  incumbent  of  theoflice,  ajiiiointed 
by  the  sultan  himself,  was  Shealtiel.  There  was  the 
more  need  for  such  a defender,  since  the  Jews  in  the 
Turkish  empire  were  continually  being  harassed 
by  their  Christian  neighbors.  In  Amasia,  in  Asia 
jMinor,  the  old  accusation  of  ritual  murder  was  re- 
vived ; and  several  Jews  were  slain.  Later,  when 
their  innocence  had  been  established,  the  cadi  in 
anger  put  to  death  some  of  the  Greeks  who  liad 
made  the  accusation.  Another  instance  of  the  kind 
led  Sulaiman  to  enact  a law  under  which  all  future 
blood  accusations  should  be  tried  before  the  sultan 
himself. 

Sulaiman  conferred  the  city  of  Tiberias  and  its 
environs  upon  his  favorite  Joseph  Nasi ; and  the 
latter  at  one  time  planned  the  foundation  of  a Jew- 
ish colony  in  Palestine.  The  walls  of  Tiberias  were 
rebuilt,  and  Joseph  invited  Jews  from  Eurojie,  even 
providing  ships  for  their  transportation.  It  is  not 
known  how  man}’  responded  to  the  call ; but  the 
scheme  of  a .lewish  colony  in  Tiberias  was  not 
realized,  and  Joseph  appears  to  have  transferred  his 
interest  elsewhere. 

At  the  accession  of  Salim  11.  (1560)  Joseph  was 
created  Duke  of  Naxos  and  of  the  Cyclades  Islands; 
but  he  continued  to  reside  at  Constantinoide,  ap- 
pointing as  his  vicegerent  for  the  islands  a Spanish 
nobleman  named  Coronello.  Thus  in  less  than  100 
years  after  the  Jews  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  a 
nobleman  of  that  realm  Avas  in  Jewish  emidoy.  In 
the  year  following  Salim’saccession  an 
French  Austrian  embassy  Avas  commissioned 
Ships  to  call  on  Joseph  Nasi  and  oiler  him 
Seized  by  a fixed  salary  to  secure  his  good  graces. 
Joseph  In  the  next  year  he  received  a firman 
Nasi.  from  the  sultan  empoAvering  him  to 
seize  the  cargoes  of  French  shijis  in 
Turkish  Avaters,  to  the  amount  of  the  debt  Avhich  the 
French  government  had  long  OAved  to  the  lilendesia 
family  and  Avhich  both  Sulaiman  and  Salim  had  un- 
successfully tried  to  collect  for  him.  In  l.'iGt)  he 
finally  succeeded  in  reimbursing  himself  from  car- 
goes seized  in  the  port  of  Alexandria,  F'ranco  com- 
iflaining  and  protesting  in  vain.  Not  more  successful 
Avere  the  efforts  of  the  French  ambassador  to  under- 
mine Joseph’s  position  at  the  Turkish  court  (see 
Nasi,  Joseph).  A feAv  years  later  Joseph  succeeded 
in  influencing  the  sultan  to  make  Avar  against  Venice 
because  of  Cyprus.  Joseph’s  influence  Avith  the  sul- 
tan Avas  knoAvn  to  be  such  that  even  Christian  rulers 
applied  directly  to  him.  Emperor  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  addressed  a letter  to  him,  as  did  also  Will- 
iam of  Orange,  the  latter  trying  to  induce  him  to 
declare  Avar  on  Spain.  This  move,  although  favored 
by  Don  Joseph,  was  opposed  by  the  grand  vizier 
Jlohammed  Sokolli,  Avho  had  long  been  his  enemy. 
Joseph’s  influence  ceased  at  tlie  death  of  Salim, 
Avhen  the  rule  of  the  grand  viziers,  beginning  Avith 
Sokolli,  commenced. 
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Joseph  Nasi’s  place  was  taken  by  another  Jew, 
Solomon  Ashkenazi,  who,  although  remaining  more 
in  the  background,  and  working  through  tlie  grand 
viziers  instead  of  coming  directly  in  contact  with 
the  sultan,  was  even  more  influential  than  Jo- 
seph. Ashkenazi’s  name  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  time  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  the  otlier  European  courts. 
The  war  with  Venice  which  had  been  begun  by  one 
Jew  was  terminated  by  another.  Ashkenazi,  who 
had  been  working  in  behalf  of  peace  while  hostil- 
ities were  still  in  progress,  was  delegated  by  the 
Porte  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  and  was  sent  to 
Venice  for  that  purpose.  The  Venetians,  distasteful 
as  it  was  to  them,  were  obliged  to  receive  the  Jew 
with  all  the  hoilors  due  the  ambassador  of  so  power- 
ful a nation  as  Turkey.  Ashkenazi  was  influential 
also  in  causing  the  choice  of  a king  of  Poland  to  fall 
on  Henry  of  Anjou.  He  was  likewise  entrusted 
with  the  negotiations  for  a peace  between  Spain  and 
Turkey. 

All  the  favor  shown  to  individual  Jews,  however, 
did  not  affect  the  lot  of  the  community  as  a whole, 
whose  fate  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a despotic 
ruler.  Sultan  Murad  III.,  for  instance,  on  one  oc- 
casion ordered  the  execution  of  all  the 
Sumptuary  Jews  in  the  empire  merely  because  he 
Laws.  was  annoyed  by  the  luxury  which 
they  displayed  in  their  clothing.  It 
was  only  after  the  intervention  of  Solomon  Ash- 
kenazi and  other  influential  Jews  with  the  grand 
vizier,  seconded  by  the  payment  of  a large  sum  of 
money,  that  the  order  was  changed  into  a law  re- 
stricting dress.  Thereafter  Jews  were  required  to 
wear  a kind  of  cap  instead  of  a turban,  and  to  refrain 
from  using  silk  in  making  their  garments. 

Certain  Jewesses  became  prominent  about  this 
time  as  physicians  and  intriguers.  Esther  Kier,\ 
was  especially  famous  as  the  favorite  of  the  Vene- 
tian sultana  Baffa,  wife  of  INIurad  III.  and  mother 
of  Mohammed  HI.  Turkish  women  of  the  harem 
have  always  exercised  more  influence  than  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  them;  and  the  .lewesses  who 
were  made  welcome  there  in  various  capacities  fre- 
quently acted  as  go-betweens,  and  indirectly  influ- 
enced the  actions  of  prominent  men.  Esther  Kiera, 
through  her  position  as  an  intimate  of  the  sultana 
Baffa,  became  all-important  in  the  diplomatic  in- 
trigues of  the  time;  and  she  carried  on  a traffic  in 
army  posts.  She  acquired  great  wealth,  much  of 
which  was  spent  in  helping  her  poor  coreligionists 
and  in  furthering  their  literary  efforts.  Greed,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  overmastered  her  discretion; 
and  she  met  a tragic  end.  The  Mendesia  family  pro- 
duced two  women,  Gracia  Mendesia  and  her  daugh- 
ter Reyna  Nasi,  wife  of  Joseph  Nasi,  who  did  much 
for  the  Jews  of  Turkey.  Another  .Jewess  of  impor- 
tance was  the  widow  of  Solomon  Ashkenazi.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  the  young  sultan  Ahmad  I.  of  the 
smallpox,  after  all  other  doctors  had  failed.  A con- 
temporary of  Esther  Kiera  in  1599  wrote  a letter 
which  accompanied  a present  from  the  sultan’s 
mother  to  the  Queen  of  England.  A translation 
of  it  may  be  found  in  Kayserling,  “Die  Jtidischen 
Frauen,”  pp.  91-92. 

The  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  of  Turkey  in 


the  sixteenth  century  led  them  to  entertain  hopes  of 
the  Messiah,  and  cabalistic  doctrines  spread  rapidly. 
Especially  prominent  in  promoting  them  were  Judah 
Hayyat, Baruch  of  Benevento,  Abraham  b.  Eliezerha- 
Levi  of  Adrianople,  Mei'r  ibn  Gabbai,  and  David  ibn 
Abi  Zimra  (Franco,  “Histoire  des  Israelites  de  I’Ein- 
pire  Ottoman,”  p.  52).  In  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury the  appearance  of  that  eccentric  adventurer  Da- 
vid Reubeui,  who  claimed  to  be  an  ambassador  from 
an  independent  Jewish  king  in  Arabia,  sent  to  seek 
aid  against  the  Turks,  aroused  hopes  throughout  the 
Jewish  world  that  he  was  the  precursor  of  the  IVIes- 
siah.  Influenced  by  him,  Solomon  Molko  of  Portu- 
gal began  to  have  visions,  and  was  moved  in  one  of 
them  to  go  to  Turkey.  In  Salonica,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  Cabala  in  the  empire,  he  fell  in  with  the 
aged  cabalist  Joseph  Taitazak;  and 
Messianic  in  Adrianople  he  inspired  the  young 

Hopes.  Joseph  Caro  with  cabalistic  visions. 

Molko  went  also  to  Palestine  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  Safed,  at  that  time  a veri- 
table nest  of  cabalism.  He  proclaimed  that  the  Mes- 
sianic period  would  begin  in  1540  (5300  a.m.).  After 
Molko’s  death  (1532)  the  Jews  of  Safed  still  clung 
to  their  hope  of  the  Messiah ; and,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  him,  they  attempted  to  introduce 
unity  into  Judaism  by  organizing  a recognized  Jew- 
ish tribunal  or  Sanhedrin.  The  plan,  however,  came 
to  nothing,  owing  to  the  personal  rivalry  of  the  two 
leaders  of  the  Safed  and  Jerusalem  communities  re- 
spectively, Jacob  Berau  and  Levi  b.  Jacob  Habib. 

After  Berab’s  death  Joseph  Caro  became  the  lead- 
ing rabbi  in  Safed,  having  come  to  Palestine  tilled 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  destined  to  take  a promi- 
nent part  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Messiah.  He, 
like  Molko,  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams.  But 
the  visions  and  religious  ecstasies  of  Molko  and  Caro 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  extravagances 
of  the  cabalistic  leaders  who  succeeded  them.  In 
the  last  three  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  Safed 
and  all  Galilee  became  the  scene  of  excesses  of  re- 
ligious demoniacs,  conjurers,  and  miracle-workers; 
and  cabalistic  notions  spread  thence  throughout  Tur- 
key and  into  Europe.  This  movement  derived  its 
impulse  principally  from  two  men,  Lsaac  Luria 
and  his  disciple  Hayyim  Vital.  The  former  com- 
muned with  departed  spirits,  talked  with  animals 
and  angels,  and  developed  a peculiar  theory  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  quality  of  souls  and  their 
migrations.  The  Zohar  was  placed  on  a level  with 
the  Talmud  and  the  Bible. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  .Jews  in  Turkey 
during  this  period  was  not  a deep-rooted  one.  It 
did  not  rest  on  fixed  laws  or  conditions,  but  de- 
pended wholly  on  the  caprice  of  individual  rulers. 
Furthermore,  the  standard  of  civilization  through- 
out Turkey  was  very  low,  and  the  masses  were 
illiterate.  In  addition  there  was  no  unity  among 
the  Jews  themselves.  They  had  come  to  Turkey 
from  many  lands,  bringing  with  them  their  own 
customs  and  opinions,  to  which  they  clung  te- 
naciously, and  had  founded  separate  congregations. 
And  with  the  waning  of  Turkish  power  even 
their  superficial  prosperity  vanished.  Ahmad  I., 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  the  early  years  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  was,  it  is  true,  favorably  disposed 
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toward  the  Jews,  Laving  been  cured  of  smallpox  by 
a Jewess  (see  above);  and  be  imprisoned  certain 
Jesuits  for  trying  to  convert  them. 
Seven-  But  under  Murad  IV.  (1623-40)  the 

teenth.  Jews  of  Jerusalem  were  persecuted  by 

Century,  an  Arab  who  had  purchased  the  gov- 
ernorship of  that  city  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province;  and  in  the  time  of  Ibrahim  I. 
(1G40-49)  there  was  a massacre  of  Ashkenazic  Jews 
wJio  were  expecting  the  Messiah  in  the  year  1648, 
and  who  had  probably  provoked  the  Moslems  by 
their  demonstrations  and  meetings.  The  war  with 
Venice  in  the  first  }mar  of  this  sultan’s  reign  inter- 
rupted commerce  and  caused  many  Jews  to  remove 
to  Smyrna,  where  they  could  carry  on  tlieir  trade 
undisturbed.  In  1660,  under  Mohammed  IV.  (1649- 
1687),  Safed  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs ; and  in  the 
same  year  there  was  a fire  in  Constantinople  in  which 
the  Jews  suffered  severe  loss.  Under  the  same  sultan 
Jews  from  Frankfort-on-the-Main  settled  in  Constan- 
tinople ; but  the  colony  did  not  prosper.  It  was  also 
during  this  reign  that  the  pseudo-MessiahShabbethai 
Zebi  caused  such  an  upheaval  in  Judaism.  Itischar- 
acteristic  of  the  Turkish  attitude  toward  the  Jews, 
and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  Euro- 
pean powers,  that  no  steps  were  taken  to  punish  the 
Jews  who  took  part  in  the  agitation.  Shabbethai  Zebi 
was  one  of  the  few  pseudo-Messiahs  who  have  left 
sects  behind  them.  The  chief  seat  of  his  followers 
is  at  Salonica.  They  are  called  “ Donmeh  ” (a  Turk- 
ish word  signifying  “apostates”)  or 
The  “Ma’aminim.”  There  are  three  sub- 
Ddnmeh.  sects,  whose  devotions  are  separate  and 
secret.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Ismirlis 
or  Smyrnians,  who  shave  their  chins;  the  second  is 
composed  of  the  followers  of  Jacob  Querido,  a 
reputed  son  of  Shabbethai,  who  shave  their  heads, 
but  not  their  chins ; and  the  third,  the  members  of 
which  shave  neither  the  chin  nor  the  head,  consists 
of  followers  of  Othman  Baba,  who  in  the  eighteenth 
century  tried  to  reconcile  the  first  two  sects.  The 
Donmeh  resemble  the  Moslems  and  outwardly  prac- 
tise their  customs,  even  going  to  the  mosques  on 
Fridays.  Their  own  meeting-houses,  or“kals,”are 
secret,  and  connect  with  their  dwelling-houses  by 
interior  passages.  They  are  very  respectable  and 
prosperous,  and  are  said  to  have  no  poor  among 
them  (see  Donmeh;  J.  T.  Bent,  “A  Peculiar  Peo- 
ple,” in  “Longman’s  IMagazinc,”  xi.  24-36). 

Michel  Febre,  a Capuchin  monk  who  lived  in 
Turkey  for  eighteen  years  and  who  published  an 
account  of  his  experiences  there  and  in  other  lands, 
has  given  a description  of  the  Jews  in  Turke3nn  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuiw.  He  sa}'s(“  The- 
atre de  la  Turquie,”  in  “R.  E.  J.”  xx.  97  et  seq.): 

"There  are  two  classes  of  Jews  in  Turkey,  viz.,  natives,  or 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  strangers,  so  called  be- 
cause their  ancestors  came  from  Spain  and 
Michel  Portugal.  The  former,  like  the  Christians, 
Febre’s  De-  wear  colored  turbans,  and  are  only  to  be  dis- 
scription,  tiuguished  from  them  by  their  shoes,  which 
are  black  or  violet,  while  those  of  the  Chris- 
tians are  red  or  yellow.  The  second  class  wear  a ridiculous 
head-dress,  like  a brimless  Spanish  hat.  They  have  separate 
cemeteries  and  do  not  agree  with  Jews  of  the  other  class  on 
certain  tenets  of  religion.  Both  classes  are  found  in  large  num- 
bers in  most  of  the  cities  belonging  to  the  grand  seignior, 
especially  in  commercial  towns  such  as  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Cairo, 


Thessalonica,  etc.  They  are  mainly  occupied  as  bankers,  money- 
changers, and  usurers;  in  buying  old  things  and,  after  mending 
them,  selling  them  as  new  ; as  employees  in  the  custom-houses, 
as  intermediaries  in  bargains,  and  as  doctors,  chemists,  and  in- 
terpreters. . . . They  are  so  skilful  and  industrious  that  they 
make  themselves  useful  to  every  one;  and  there  will  not  be 
found  any  family  of  importance  among  the  Turks  and  the  for- 
eign merchants  which  has  not  in  its  employ  a Jew,  either  to 
estimate  merchandise  and  to  judge  of  its  value,  to  act  as  inter- 
preter, or  to  give  advice  on  everything  that  takes  place.” 

Febre  also  comments  on  the  filth  which  he  noticed 
in  the  Jewish  hou.ses. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Turkej'  in  tlie  eight- 
eenth century  is  principally  a very  brief  chronicle 
of  misfortunes.  One  name  stands  out 
Eighteenth,  against  the  dark  background — that  of 
Century.  Daniel  de  Fonseca,  who  was  chief 
court  physician  and  plaj’ed  a certain 
political  role.  He  is  mentioned  by  Voltaire,  who 
speaks  of  him  as  an  acquaintance  whom  he  esteemed 
highl}^  Fonseca  was  concerned  in  the  negotiations 
with  Charles  NIL  of  Sweden. 

In  1702  a law  was  passed  forbidding  Jews  to  wear 
yellow  slippers  and  ordaining  that  in  future  they 
should  wear  only  black  coverings  for  the  feet  and 
head.  In  1728  the  Jews  living  near  the  Baluk  Bazar, 
or  fish-market,  were  obliged  to  sell  their  houses  to 
Moslems  and  to  move  away  so  as  not  to  defile  the 
neighboring  mosque  by  their  presence.  In  1756  one 
of  the  most  terrible  fires  that  Constantinople  has 
ever  experienced  broke  out  in  the  Jewish  quarter 
and  devastated  the  city;  in  the  following  year  the 
sumptuary  laws  against  the  Jews  were  renewed ; 
and  in  the  next  year  an  earthquake  destroyed  2,000 
Jewish  houses  in  Safed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centiiiy  a col- 
ony of  Turkish  Jews  settled  in  Vienna.  Their  posi- 
tion was  established  in  the  Treat}-  of 
Turkish  Passarowitz  (1718)  between  Turkey 
Colony  at  and  the  German  empire,  W'hich  made 
Vienna,  it  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  one 
country  to  live  in  and  to  receive  the 
protection  of  the  government  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versa.  Many  Turkish  Jews  took  advantage  of  this 
treaty  to  live  in  Vienna,  whicli  was  forbidden  to 
native  Austrian  Jews.  Consequently  the  latter  ob- 
tained passports  allowing  them  to  live  inVienna  as 
Turkish  subjects  (see  Austi{i.\). 

The  destruction  of  the  janizaries  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  (1826)  was  a great  boon 
to  the  Jews;  for  this  lawless  corps  of  soldiery  had 
long  been  such  a terror  to  them  that 
The  the  word  “ janissaro  ” was  (and  still  is) 
Janizaries,  used  by  Jewish  mothers  to  frighten 
their  disobedient  children.  The  word 
“janizary”  (Turkish,  “yenicheri ”)  was  applied  to 
soldiers  recruited  from  Christians  w’ho  as  children 
had  been  taken  away  from  their  parents  and 
brought  up  in  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  corps 
was  first  instituted  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  No  Jews  appear  ever  to  have  been  forced 
into  this  service ; but  they  suffered  most  from  the 
excesses  of  this  unruly  military  body.  Nearly 
every  great  fire  in  Constantinople  started  in  the 
Jewish  quarter,  being  lighted  by  greedy  janizaries, 
who  then  pretended  to  help  to  quench  the  flames, 
while  in  reality  they  plundered  the  houses.  The 
rabbinical  responsa  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nine- 
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teentli  century  are  full  of  cases  submitted  to  Jewish 
tribunals  concerning  the  outrages,  assassinations, 
and  robberies  of  whicli  the  Jews  were  victims  at  the 
hands  of  these  soldiers,  both  in  Constantinople  and 
in  the  provinces.  Nevertheless  certain  wealthy 
Jews,  under  imperial  authorization,  held  the  i^osi- 
tion  of  banker  to  this  corps.  They  were  called 
“ojak  baziriani,”  “sarraf  bashi,”  “ ojak  sarrafi,”  or 
“sliapchi  bashi.”  The  best-known  Jews  who  occu- 
])ied  this  post  were  Judah  Rosaues,  Meir  Ajiman, 
Jacob  Ajiman,  and  Baruch  Ajiman,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  Isaiah  Ajiman  and  Belior  Carmona, 
i t the  beginning  of  tlie  nineteenth  century.  The 
Jews  of  the  lowest  classes  at  times  fraternized  with 
the  janizaries  in  their  drunken  debauches;  and  on 
the  day  of  their  destruction  many  janizaries  sought 
refuge  in  Jewish  houses. 

The  low  grade  of  civilization  existing  throughout 
Turkey  since  the  beginning  of  the  wars  with  Russia 
in  the  eighteenth  century  seriously  affected  the  status 
of  the  Jews,  who  were  in  a miserable  condition  until 
toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
fruit  of  the  labor  expended  by  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle  for  their  enlightenment  began  to  be  vis- 
ible. The  masses  are  still  very  ignorant ; and  in 
the  large  cities  they  live  in  cramped. 
In  th.e  dirty  quarters.  Their  sufferings  are 
Nineteenth  due  not  to  the  legal  discriminations 
Century,  against  them,  but  to  the  general  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country  and 
to  the  povert)"  and  ignorance  caused  by  the  des- 
potic rule  of  centuries.  The  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  uniformly  kind ; and  ]3rompt  punish- 
ment follows  attacks  on  the  Jews.  Thus  repar- 
ative acts  on  the  part  of  the  government  followed 
the  events  that  caused  the  Da.mascus  Affair  in 
1840;  the  abduction  of  a Jewish  girt  at  Haifa  in 
1864;  the  extortions  of  the  governors  of  Bagdad, 
Larissa,  and  Salonica  in  1866;  the  troubles  in  Jauina 
in  1872;  and  those  in  Smyrna  in  1873.  In  1875, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Alliance,  the  Jews 
in  the  region  of  Uiarbekr  were  protected  from  moles- 
tation by  surrounding  Kurds.  In  the  same  year  in 
Khania  the  Alliance  brought  about  the  appointment 
of  a representative  of  the  Jews  in  the  general  council 
of  the  island;  and  again  in  1882  the  threatened  elec- 
toral rights  of  the  Jews  were  safeguarded.  In  1883 
the  sultan  publicly  expressed  his  sympathy  for 
the  fate  of  the  Jews  of  other  countries  and  declared 
his  satisfaction  at  the  presence  of  Jewish  officials  in 
the  Ottoman  administration.  That  same  year,  when 
a tire  devastated  the  Jewish  quarter  at  Haskeui,  in 
Constantinople,  the  sultan  subscribed  .£T1,000  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  had  been  left  homeless,  and  placed 
certain  barracks  at  their  dispo.sal.  In  1887  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  Turkey  was 
a Jew,  Oscar  S.  Straus.  When  Straus  was  replaced 
by  Solomon  Hirsch,  the  grand  vizier  in  his  address 
of  welcome  to  the  latter  said  (see  “Allg.  Zeit.  des 
Jud.”  Aug.  15,  1889):  “I  can  not  conceal  the  satis- 
faction it  gives  me  to  see  that  for  a second  time  your 
country  has  called  a son  of  Israel  to  this  eminent 
position.  We  have  learned  to  know  and  esteem 
your  coreligionists  in  our  country,  wdiich  they  serve 
with  distinction.”  Straus  was  again  minister  from 
1897  to  1900.  The  Jews  have  been  loyal  sup- 


porters of  the  government.  In  the  war  of  1885,  al- 
though not  admitted  to  the  army,  they  gave  pecu- 
niary and  other  aid.  In  Adrianople  150  wagons 
were  placed  by  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  transportation  of  ammunition;  and  in 
the  war  of  1897  the  Jews  of  Constantinople  contrib- 
uted 50,000  plasters  to  the  army  fund. 

On  the  failure,  in  1866,  of  a Belgian  firm,  Baron 
de  Hirscii  acquired  from  the  sultan  concessions  for 
the  construction  of  railways  in  Turkey;  and  it  was 
owing  to  his  enterprise  that  the  important  line  con- 
necting Constantinople  with  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
carried  through. 

The  Turkish  government  discriminates  against 
foreign  Jews  visiting  Palestine;  and  they  are  not 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  Holy  Land  longer  than  three 
months.  The  question  of  Jewish  immigration  to 
Turkey  came  to  the  front  in  1882,  when  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  were  invoked  in  obtain- 
ing permission  for  Russian  Jews  to  settle  in  Turkey. 
In  1885  the  Lubrowsky  brothers,  two  American  citi- 
zens, were  expelled  from  Safed  because  they  were 
Jews.  The  United  States  government  at  once  pro- 
tested ; but  no  permanent  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion w’as  arrived  at.  In  1888  the  Porte  declared  that 
foreign  Jews  could  not  remain  in  Palestine  longer 
than  three  months,  wdiereupon  the  governments  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  sent 
notes  protesting  against  such  discrimination  against 
creed  and  race.  The  Turkish  government  then  an- 
nounced that  the  restriction  applied  only  to  Jew  s 
arriving  in  Palestine  in  numbers,  the  political  effects 
of  colonization  there  being  feared.  Various  protests 
have  since  been  made  at  different  times  and  by  dif- 
ferent governments,  but  the  rule  remains  in  force, 
and  foreign  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Holy  Land  longer  than  three  months. 

In  1895  the  further  question  arose  whether  foreign 
Jews  might  hold  real  estate  in  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Porte  decided  it  in  the  negative. 

On  the  subject  of  Zionism,  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl 
had  several  long  interviews  with  the  sultan  in  May, 
1901  (see  also  Zionis.m). 

Accusations  of  ritual  murder  were  frequent  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  hardly  an  interval  of 
more  than  two  or  three  years  pa.ssing 
Blood  Ac-  in  which  a disturbance  on  that  scoie 
cusations.  was  not  created  in  some  part  of  the 
country.  So  late  as  1903  there  was  a 
serious  outbreak  in  Smyrna.  The  Ottoman  govern- 
ment has  always  been  quick  to  punish  the  guilty. 
The  law  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Stilaiman 
the  Magnificent  in  this  connection  has  already  been 
noticed.  In  1633  a plot  to  injure  certain  Jews  by 
the  same  accusation  was  discovered  by  the  grand 
vizier,  and  the  off  enders  were  summarily  punished 
by  the  sultan.  In  1840  an  outbreak  in  Damascus 
(see  Dam.vscus  Affair)  caused  so  serious  a mas.sacre 
of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  that  the  attention  of  the 
outside  world  was  attracted  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Jews.  A committee  composed  of  Moses  Monteliore, 
Isaac  Adolphe  Cremieux,  and  Salomon  Munk  jour- 
neyed to  the  Orient  and  insisted  on  reparation  to  the 
injured.  This  event,  by  revealing  to  the  Western 
world  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Tur- 
key, led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Alliance  Israe- 
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LITE  Universelle.  Tliis  society,  through  its 
schools — especially  its  manual-training  and  agricul- 
tural schools,  which  prepare  their  pupils  for  occupa- 
tions other  than  those  connected  with  the  handling 
of  inone}'— has  done  much  and  is  doing  more  to  ele- 
vate the  Tuikish  Jews.  The  names  of  the  Hirsch 
and  Hothschild  families  as  well  as  that  of  Sir  Moses 
JMontefiore  will  be  forever  associated  with  the  work 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey. 
With  influence  and  money  and  through  philan- 
thropic foundations  they  have  ably  seconded  the 
work  of  the  Alliance.  At  different  times  cholera, 
fire,  and  famine  have  reduced  the  Turkish  Jews  to 
the  utmost  misery,  which  their  Western  coreligion- 
ists have  done  their  best  to  alleviate.  The  Jews  in 
Asia  Minor  were  affected  also  by  the  Armenian  troub- 
les in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and 
a rabbi  was  killed  in  Keui  Saniak  on  the  Little 
Zab. 

The  flourishing  period  of  Jewish  literature  in 
Turkey  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Sjianish  exiles. 
Literature,  though  before  this  time,  also,  the  Turk- 
ish Jewry  had  not  been  without  its 
literary  and  scientific  men.  Printing-presses  and 
Talmud  schools  were  established  ; and  an  active  cor- 
respondence with  Europe  was  maintained.  Moses 
Capsali  and  his  successor,  Elijah  Jlizrahi,  were  both 
Talmudists  of  high  rank.  The  latter  was  noted  also  as 
a mathematician  for  his  commentary  on  Euclid’s  “ Ele- 
ments,” as  well  as  for  his  independent  work  “Sefer 
Ha-Mispar.  ” Mordecai  Comtino  wrote  a Bible  com- 
mentary entitled  “ Keter  Torah,”  and  commentaries 
on  the  mathematical  and  grammatical  works  of  Ibn 
Ezra  and  others,  and  on  the  logical  works  of  Aris- 
totle and  Maimonides.  Elijah  Capsali,  in-  Candia, 
a nephew  of  the  hakam  bashi,  wrote  in  Hebrew  a 
history  of  the  Turkish  dynasties  (1523),  and  his  cor- 
respondence, entitled  “Sefer  No'am,”  is  of  histor- 
ical value  concerning  the  disputes  between  Italian, 
Greek,  and  Turkish  rabbis.  Another  contributor  to 
historical  literature  was  Samuel  Shullam  from  Spain, 
who  edited  Abraham  Zacuto’s  “ Yuhasin”  (1566)  and 
wrote  a continuation  of  Abu  al-Faraj’s  “Ilistoria 
Dynastiarum.”  Solomon  Algazi  wrote  a compen- 
dium of  chronology;  and  Perah3'ah  and  Daniel 
Cohen  (father  and  son)  in  Salonica,  and  Issachar 
ibn  Susan  in  Safed,  published  mathematical  and 
astronomical  works.  Karaite  literature  was  repre- 
sented by  Elijah  Basliyazi  and  Caleb  b.  Elijah 
Afendopolo. 

Especially  eminent  as  Talmudic  authorities  were 
Levi  b.  Habib  (son  of  Jacob  b.  Habib  of  Salonica, 
author  of  “ ‘En  Ya'akob  ”)  and  Jacob  Berab,  the  dis- 
pute between  whom,  noticed  above,  causing  the  lead- 
ing rabbinical  writers  to  take  sides  with  one  or  the 
other.  Moses  Alashkar,  the  synagogal  poet,  defended 
Habib,  while  Moses  b.  Joseph  Trani,  the  ethical  and 
homiletic  writer,  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of 
Berab.  Trani  wrote  a collection  of  ethical  treatises 
entitled  “Bet  Eloliim,”  and  a commentary  on  Mai- 
monides’ “ISIishneh  Torah.”  Hisson,  Joseph  Trani, 
was  also  prominent  in  this  field.  Other  Talmudic 
scholars  were : David  ibn  Abi  Zimra,  who  wrote  exe- 
getic,  cabalistic,  and  methodological  works ; Samuel 
Sedillo  of  Egj'pt;  and  his  namesake  in  Safed,  who 


wrote  a commentary  on  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  Col- 
lections of  respousa  were  made  by  David  ha-Kohen, 
David  b.  Solomon  Vital,  Samuel  of 

Talmud-  Medina,  Joseph  b.  David  ibn  Leb,  Jo- 
ists. seph  Taitazak,  Eliezer  Shim'oni,  Eli- 
jah ibn  Hayyim,  Isaac  Adarbi,  Solo- 
mon b.  Abraham  ha-Kohen,  Solomon  Levi,  Jacob  b. 
Abraham  Castro,  Joseph  ibn  Ezra,  Joseph  Pardo, 
Abraham  di  Boton,  Mordecai  Kala'i,  Hayyim  Shah- 
bethai,  Elijah  Alfandari,  Elijah  ha-Kohen,  Benjamin 
b.  Metalia,  and  Bezaleel  Ashkenazi  of  Egypt. 

Commentaries  on  different  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  written  by  Jacob  Berab,  David  ibn  Abi 
Zimra,  Joseph  Taitazak,  Isaac  b.  Solomon  ha-Kohen, 
Joseph  Zarfati,  Moses  Najara,  MeiT  Arama,  Samuel 
Laniado,  Moses  Alshech,  and  Samuel  Valerio.  ]\Ioses 
b.  Elijah  Pobiau  published  a translation  of  the  Bible 
into  modern  Greek  (1576);  and  a Persian  translation 
was  made  by  Jacob  Tawus,  who  appears  to  have 
been  brought  from  Persia  to  Constantinople  by  Moses 
Hamon.  Moses  Almosnino,  a celebrated  preacher  in 
Salonica,  wrote  articles  on  philosophy  and  astron- 
omy, a commentary  on  the  Bible,  a collection  of 
sermons,  and  a description  of  Constantinople  enti- 
tled “Extremes  y Grandezas  de  Constantinople.” 
Poetry,  also,  flourished.  The  most  important  He- 
brew poet  of  Turkey  and  of  the  century  was  Israel 
b.  IMoses  Najara  of  Damascus,  who  is  represented  in 
the  ritual  of  Jewish  congregations  everywhere. 

The  more  distinguished  cabalistic  writers  wei'e: 
Moses  Cordovero,  Solomon  Alkabiz,  Moses  Galante 
and  his  sons,  Elijah  di  Vidas,  Moses  Alshech,  Moses 
Basula,  and,  most  celebrated  of  all. 
Cabalistic  Isaac  Luria  and  Hayyim  Vital.  The 

Writers,  leading  representative  of  the  Halakah 
was  Joseph  Caro,  whose  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  the  only  real!}'  great  work  published  on 
Turkish  soil,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Judaism. 

Jewish  literature  in  Turkey  declined  somewhat 
after  the  sixteenth  century.  The  best-known  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  wer-e  Joseph  Delmedigo,  Joseph 
Cattawi,  and  Solotrron  Ayllorr ; of  the  eighteenth, 
Jacob  Culi,  Abraham  of  Toledo,  and  Jacob  Vitas, 
who  wrote  in  Judreo-Spanish.  A large  nurrrber  of 
Talmudic  works  appeared  in  the  eighteenth  century 
(see  Franco,  l.c.  pp.  124  et  seq.).  Man}^  rabbinical 
works  in  Hebrew  were  published  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  also;  brrt  the  Judreo-Sparrish  litera- 
ture underwent  a change,  becoming  more  poprdar  in 
style  and  iucltrding  translations  of  novels,  biogra- 
phies of  eminent  men,  histories,  scientific  works, 
etc.  (see  list  in  Franco,  l.c.  pp.  270  et  seq.).  A 
certain  amount  of  Hebr-ew  literature  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Tuikej'  by  Protestant  missionary  societies 
(Franco,  l.c.  p.  276). 

The  only  important  Jewish  writer  in  Turkish 
was  Haji  Ishak  Effendi,  who  became  converted  to 
Islam  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment as  professor  of  mathematics  and  interpreter. 

The  total  number  of  Jews  in  Turkey,  including 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Tripoli,  is  estimated  at  463.- 
688  (“Bulletin  de  I’Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,” 
1904,  p.  168).  Of  these,  188,896  (including  the 
Jews  of  Constantinople)  are  in  Europe.  The  accom- 
panying table  No.  1.  (compiled  from  Cuinet,  “La 
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Turquic  d’Asie,”  Paris,  1892)  shows  the  distribution 
of  Jews  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  ac- 
cording to  vilayets,  sanjaks,  and  mutes- 
Distribu-  sarifats  or  mutessarilliks.  Table  No. 

tion  II.  shows  the  Jewish  population  ac- 
of  Jews,  cording  to  cities,  and  the  schools  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universellc.  Where 
the  two  tables  do  not  agree  the  figures  in  No.  II. 
should  be  given  the  preference,  as  the  Jews  for  vari- 
ous reasons  {e.g.,  the  fear  of  increased  taxation)  are 
disinclined  to  give  correct  figures  to  a representative 
of  the  government  (“Bulletin  de  I’Alliance,”  1904, 
p.  1G4).  In  the  tables,  names  are  spelled  as  in  the 
authorities  cited. 

Table  No.  I. 


Vilayet. 

Sanjak. 

Jewish 

Popu- 

lation. 

Vilayet. 

Sanjak. 

Jewish 

Popu- 

lation. 

No 

Diarbekr. 

Arghana .. . 

405 

Jews. 

Diarbekr.. . 

284 

Aleppo. . . 

Aleppo 

19,26.5 

Mardin 

580 

Marash 

368 

Erzerum . 

Erzerum... . 

6 

Urfa 

367 

Konia 

Adalia 

424 

Angora  . . 

Angora 

6 

Burbur 

4o 

Caesarea. 

Hamid- 

20 

Kir  Sbehr. 

Abad. 

Yuzgat 

478 

Konia 

70 

Bagdad  . . 

Bagdad 

52,200 

Nigdeh  

41 

500 

No 

Kerbela 

800 

r e t u 1 - 

Jews. 

Bassora . . 

Amara 

9.50 

Aziz. 

Bassora  — 

2,050 

Mosul 

Mosul 

6.000 

No 

Nejd 

1,.500 

Jews. 

20,637 

Smyrna... 

Aidin 

2,024 

Balka 

'297 

Denlzli. 

Beirut 

3,100 

Menteche . . 

423 

Latakia.  , 

Sarukbaii . . 

1,939 

Tripoli 

1,102 

Smyrna 

18,130 

No 

Syria 

Hamah. 

Jews. 

Hauran. 

Brusa 

Brusa 

2,701 

Ma'an. 

Ertoghrul .. 

53 

S h a m - i - 

5,380 

Kara  Hissar 

Sherlt  (Da- 

Sahib. 

mascus). 

Karassi 

501 

T r e b i - 

G u m u s h - 

40 

Kutaya 

100 

zond. 

Khana. 

Castamu- 

Bolu. 

Lazistan  . . . 

40 

ni. 

Castamuni . 

8 

Samsun 

2.50 

Kangheri. 

Trebizond.. 

no 

9 

360 

Constant!- 

(Asiatic) ... 

5,670 

Bigha  (cap. 

2,062 

nople. 

Darda- 

Crete 

Candia 

52 

nelles) 

525 

2,500 

Lassethl 

38 

Jerusalem.. 

39;866 

Rethymo. . . 

31 

Zor 

50 

Table  No.  II. 


(.Asterisks  denote  cities  that  have  Alliance  schools.) 


Turkey  in  Europe. 

City. 

Jewish 

Popu- 

lation. 

No.  of  Pupils  in  Alliance  Schools. 

Primary. 

Apprentice. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

♦Adrianople 

17,000 

355 

558 

33 

19 

Avlono 

50 

Baba-Eski 

40 

Camanova 

70 

Caraferia 

500 

Castoria 

1,600 

Caterina 

80 

Cavalla 

2,000 

♦Constantinople 

65,000 

1,338 

1,861 

45 

66 

Dedeagatch  

200 

♦Demotika 

900 

1.59 

Djumbala 

175 

Doiran  

75 

Drama 

380 

Eskiji 

185 

Gallipoli 

1,200 

Table  No.  II. — Continued. 
(Asterisks  denote  cities  that  have  Alliance  schools.) 


Turkey  in  Europe. 

City. 

Jewish 

Popu- 

lation. 

No.  of  Pupils  in  Alliance  Schools. 

Primary. 

Apprentice. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Gumuljina 

l,2fXl 

Istip 

.500 

♦Janina 

4,000 

Kirjali 

50 

♦Kirklisseh 

1,000 

3 

Louie  Burgas 

350 

♦Monastic 

e.ofK) 

172 

185 

Mustapha  Pasha... 

1,700 

Nevrokop 

no 

Ouzun  Kopri 

2(K) 

Preveza 

2(K) 

Prichtina 

300 

♦Rodosto 

2.100 

♦Salonica 

7.5,(KK) 

806 

724 

.50 

300 

♦Serres  

2.000 

150 

♦Silivri 

1,200 

Souflli 

25 

Strumnitza 

0.50 

Tchorlu 

(KKJ 

♦Uskub 

1,700 

136 

Yenibazar 

130 

Yenije  Vardar 

60 

Yevgueli 

60 

Totals 

188,896 

2,807 

3,328 

131 

335 

Turkey  in  Asia. 

City. 

Archipelago : 

♦Chios 

350 

48 

3 

Cos 

103 

Mitylene 

KXI 

♦Rhodes 

4,000 

1.57 

121 

5 

Tenedos 

4 

Asia  Minor : 

Adalia 

203 

Adil  Djevas 

74 

Adramit 

20 

♦Aidin 

3.500 

241 

Aintab  

8.57 

Ak-Issar 

427 

Akra 

300 

Alashehir 

339 

♦Aleppo 

lO.OlK) 

267 

300 

10 

5 

Alexandretta 

42 

Amadia 

1.9(K) 

Angoi’a 

8(K) 

Antioch 

266 

Ardjesh 

60 

Arghana 

405 

Bahkesser 

75 

Baindir 

100 

Bairauiitch 

170 

Bazdoghan  

14 

Biridjlck 

45 

Boudroun 

45 

3,502 

3.36 

128 

18 

9 

♦Cassaba 

1,1.50 

85 

Castamuni 

8 

♦Dardanelles 

2,900 

161 

172 

Deirmendjik 

30 

Denizli 

50 

Diarbekr 

280 

Elbab-Djebul 

38 

Elback  

l,fi00 

Endemish 

310 

Erdeck  

500 

Ertoghrul 

53 

Erzerum 

6 

Eski  Shehir 

100 

Ghevas 

300 

Ghevash 

.59 

Hamid  Abad 

20 

Hehkiari 

4,000 

Hermasti 

80 

Isineh 

100 

Ismid 

2,.500 

Kardighan 

68 

Kilis 

747 

Konia 

70 

Kutaya 

100 

Lampsaki 

17 

Lazistan  

40 

♦Magnesia 

1,700 

191 

108 

7 

2 

Makri 

300 

Marash 

211 

Mardin 

580 

Turkey 
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Table  No.  II.  — Continued. 
(Asterisks  denote  cities  that  have  Alliance  schools.) 


No.  of  Pupils  in  Alliance  Schools. 


Turkey  in  Asia. 

City. 

Jewish 

Popu- 

lation. 

Primary, 

Apprentice, 

Boys, 

Girls, 

Boys, 

Girls, 

Mazileli 

1.50 

Mehalitch 

200 

Melas 

600 

Menemen 

287 

Moks 

72 

Mondamia 

.50 

Nazili 

400 

Nigdeh  

41 

Pergamus 

600 

Perghri 

87 

Pliocea 

150 

Salikh  (and  envi- 

rons) 

305 

Samsun 

2.50 

Scala  Nova 

188 

Shemdinan 

200 

Shitak 

SO 

Sinoiie 

9 

♦Smyrna 

25,.500 

262 

291 

32 

30 

Tchal 

200 

Tehesmeh 

190 

Thyra 

1,4.50 

Tokat 

400 

Trebizond 

110 

Urfa 

367 

Van 

,500 

Vourla 

4.58 

Crete : 

Candia 

52 

Khania 

525 

Lassethi 

38 

Retbymo 

31 

Mesopotamia : 

All  Gliarbi 

2.50 

Amara 

1,000 

Ana 

1,000 

Arbela 

1,.500 

Azer 

100 

♦Bagdad 

40,000 

404 

170 

14 

27 

Bakonba  

()50 

♦Bassora 

l.nOO 

155 

Charban  

120 

Chatra 

1.50 

Divanieh 

75 

Dielaa 

1.50 

Faloudia 

60 

Halabdja 

1.50 

Hanakin 

1,200 

Hay 

2.50 

Hillah 

l,.50O 

200 

Hit 

60 

Kerbela  Nedjef  . . 

70 

Kerkouk 

2,000 

Keuv  Sanjak 

2,50 

Kezrabat 

200 

Kiffel 

2.50 

Koufri 

1,000 

Kout  Azizieli 

200 

Mendeli 

400 

Mosul 

2,000 

Moussey  b 

200 

Nasrleh 

200 

Revendiiss 

200 

Saklaweli 

.50 

Samara 

250 

Semawa 

.50 

Suleimanieli 

2,000 

Palestine  and  Syria : 

A bed  it 

1.50 

Acre 

93 

♦Beirut 

3,000 

280 

198 

19 

6 

Chefar-Am 

19 

♦Damascus 

10,000 

214 

264 

19 

8 

Gaza 

no 

♦Haifa 

1,260 

175 

115 

9 

Hebron 

1,130 

♦Jaffa 

3,.500 

188 

10 

♦Jerusalem 

40,000 

321 

Pekiim 

100 

Ramleh 

80 

♦Safed  

6,870 

90 

274 

12 

♦Saida  (and  envi- 

rons)  

610 

1 

0 

♦Tiberias 

5,720 

140 

290 

8 

Totals 

210,983 

3,715 

2,431 

166 

87 

Besides  these  schools,  the  Alliance  has  charge  of 
the  following:  the  Talmud  Torahs  of  Adrianople 
and  Damascus,  numbering  respectively  1,083  and 
771  pupils;  the  Talmud  Torah  of  Smyrna;  the 
schools  Revka-Nurial  and  Aaron  Saleh,  numbering 
500  pupils,  in  Bagdad;  and  the  common  school 
in  Smyrna,  numbering  255  pupils.  The  Alliance 
has  also  agricultural  schools,  which,  together  with 
the  industrial  ones,  offer  the  most  hopeful  outlook 
for  the  Jews  of  Turkey. 

The  Sephardim  have  held  themselves  more  aloof 
from  the  original  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  have  preserved  many  of  the  customs  which  they 
brought  with  them  from  Spain.  The 
Charac-  chief  seat  of  the  Sephardic  Jews  is  at 
teristics.  Salonica ; but  they  predominate  in  the 
other  cities  of  western  Turkey.  Be- 
sides these  Jews  of  foreign  descent  there  are  the 
original  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  country,  called  in 
Palestine  “Musta'ribin,”  and  also  the  “ Maghrahin,” 
or  Jews  of  northern  Africa.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  in  the  vilayets  of  Van  and  Mosul, 
are  Jews  who  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  As- 
syrian captives  and  of  those  brought  back  from  Pal- 
estine by  the  Armenian  king  Tigranes  III.  They 
are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  country  except  by  the  long  curls  that  they 
wear  hanging  over  the  temples  (Cuinet,  l.c.  ii.  654). 
Of  the  5,000  Jews  in  the  vilayet  of  Van,  only  360 
adhere  to  their  ancient  faith,  the  rest  having  adopted 
the  religion  of  the  Armenians. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  Jews  in  Turkey  is 
mainly  a mixture  of  Spanish  and  Hebrew,  in  which 
the  former  is  the  predominating  element.  The  Ash- 
kenazic Jews  speak  a Judreo-German 
Language,  jargon.  For  about  a century  after 
their  arrival  in  Turkey  the  Spanish 
exiles  preserved  their  mother  tongue  in  its  original 
purity.  Gonsalvo  de  Illescas,  a Spanish  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  says  that  he  met  Jews  in  Sa- 
louica  who  spoke  Castilian  with  as  pure  an  accent 
as  his  own.  In  later  years,  however,  through  the 
intermixture  of  words  from  Hebrew  and  other 
tongues,  the  language  degenerated  into  a jargon  (see 
Jud/EO-Spanish).  For  some  unknown  reason,  con- 
trary to  their  practise  in  most  lands,  the  Jews  have 
been  slow  to  learn  the  official  language  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  Turkish.  Even  in  th'e  schools  founded 
by  the  Alliance  a knowledge  of  French  was  at  first 
held  to  be  more  important.  Of  late  yeai's,  however, 
the  Jews  have  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  through 
their  ignorance  of  the  official  language  they  have 
been  crowded  out  of  governmental  positions  by 
Greeks  and  Armenians;  and  an  earnest  effort  is  being 
made  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Turkish.  The 
Jews  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  antipathy  to 
Arabic ; and  in  Aleppo,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  or 
south  of  the  linguistic  line  dividing  Turkish  and 
Arabic,  the  Jews  ordinarily  speak  the  latter,  al- 
though Hebrew  also  is  used.  In  the  vilayet  of 
Van  the  Jews  use  an  Aramaic  dialect.  The  Jews 
are  called  “Yahudi”  by  the  Turks,  or,  with  more 
respect,  “Musavi”  = “descendants  of  Moses.”  A 
term  of  contempt  which  is  very  commonly  applied 
to  them  is  “tchifut”  = “mean,”  “avaricious.” 

The  Jews  have  in  the  main  been  well  treated  by 
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the  Turkish  government;  and,  as  compared  with 
their  coreligionists  in  European  countries  generally, 
have  been  subjected  to  few  restrictions 
Legal  as  regards  dress  and  residence.  To- 

Status  of  day  they  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as 

tlie  Je-ws.  all  “rayahs,”  i.e.,  non-Moslem  sub- 
jects, whose  official  position  was  estab- 
lished in  the  laws  of  the  “tauzimet”  (reform). 
These  were  contained  in  the  hatti-sherif  of  Gul- 
Haneh  of  1839  and  the  hatti-humayun  of  185G,  both 
issued  by  the  sultan  Abd-ul-Mejid.  The  former 
placed  rayahs  and  Moslems  on  an  equal  footing, 
guaranteeing  them  inviolability  of  person  and  prop- 
erty. This  edict  was  contirmed  and  the  privileges 
granted  to  non-Moslems  were  increased  by  the  hatti- 
humayun,  which  assured  to  all  subjects  of  the  sul- 
tan, irrespective  of  creed,  the  following  rights:  (1) 
security  of  life,  honor,  and  property;  (2)  civil  equal- 
ity ; (3)  admission  to  civil  and  military  service ; (4) 
liberty  of  religious  worship  and  public  instruction  ; 
(5)  equal  taxation ; (6)  equality  on  tlie  witness-stand  ; 
(7)  special  and  mixed  courts;  and  (8)  representation 
in  provincial  and  communal  councils  and  in  the  su- 
preme councils  of  justice.  This  edict  also  admits 
the  principle  of  exemption  from  military  service 
among  non-Moslems  on  the  payment  of  a fixed  tax ; 
and  this  is  the  system  at  present  in  vogue,  non- 
Moslems  not  being  admitted  to  the  army  and  paying 
instead  a tax  known  as  “ bedel-i-askerieh  ” (see  be- 
low). 

After  the  Da.mascus  Affair  in  1840  the  sultan 
issued  a special  firman  defining  the  position  of  the 
Jews  and  protecting  them  from  calumnious  accusa- 
tions. Sultan  Abd-ul-Aziz  issued  a similar  firman 
in  1866  for  a similar  cause  (Franco,  “ Histoire  des 
Israelites  de  I’Empire  Ottoman,”  p.  222). 

The  constitution  of  1876  proclaimed  the  equality 
of  all  Ottomans  before  the  law,  and  admitted  them 
to  public  office.  Thus  in  the  national  assembly  of 
1877  three  of  the  deputies  were  Jews ; there  were  two 
Jews  in  the  senate,  and  two  in  the  council  of  state; 
and  the  secretary  of  the  council  was  also  a Jew. 
This  parliament,  however,  was  adjourned  sine  die 
before  the  world  was  able  to  discover  what  a 
Turkish  parliament  could  accomplish. 

At  tlie  time  of  the  Armenian  troubles  more  re- 
forms and  privileges  were  granted  to  the  sultan's 
non-Moslem  subjects,  without,  however,  materially 
affecting  their  position.  It  is  not  from  the  nature 
of  the  laws  but  from  the  method  of  their  execution 
that  the  Jews  in  Turkey  sutler;  and  in  this  partic- 
ular they  fare  no  worse  than  all  the  other  classes  of 
the  population. 

As  regards  taxation,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
originally  the  kliaraj  (see  above)  was  a ransom  ex- 
acted according  to  Mohammedan  law  from  conquered 
peoples  who  refused  to  accept  Islam  and  hence  were 
liable  to  death.  Later  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
compensation  for  exemption  from  military  service. 
The  Jews  of  Brusa  were  the  first  to  pay  the  tax. 
The  tax-paying  Jews  were  distributed  into  three 
classes  according  to  property:  those  of  the  first  class 
paid  40  drams  of  silver ; those  of  tlie  second,  20 ; and 
those  of  the  third,  10  (a  dram  at  that  time  was  worth 
a little  over  5 cents).  The  “hakam  bashi,”  or  chief 
rabbi,  the  “millet-cha’ush,”  or  secular  agent  of  the 


community,  the  “ hakam  cha’ush,”  or  rabbinical  rep- 
resentative, the  officiating  ministers,  teachers,  the 
public  slaughterer,  and  a few  families  specially  fa- 
vored by  the  state,  were  exempt  from  the  tax.  It 
was  collected  by  the  millet-cha’ush; 
Taxation,  and  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  sta- 
tistical lists  were  not  trustworthy,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  rich  Jews  sometimes  paid 
the  tax  for  the  poor,  the  Jewish  tax-gatherers  were 
required  to  take  an  oatli  on  a scroll  of  the  Law  be- 
fore delivering  the  taxes  collected  by  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  significa- 
tion of  the  term  “kharaj  ” ivas  extended  to  include 
twelve  different  taxes;  so  that  to  be  exempt  from 
the  kharaj  was  to  be  exempt  from  all  taxes.  The 
twelve  taxes,  paid  by  Jews  and  Christians  alike, 
were  the  following:  (1)  “saliaue,”  or  annual  levy; 
(2)  “ ordu-akehesi,”  orarmy-tax  ; (3)  “ resim-kismet,” 
or  heritage-tax;  (4)  “ cherahor-akchesi,”  or  impe- 
rial pasturage-tax ; (5)  “kaza-akchesi,”  or  tax  for 
maintaining  the  residence  of  the  governor;  (6) 
“ kassab-akchesi,”  or  meat-tax;  (7) 
Amplifica-  “chair-akchesi,”  or  bird-tax;  (8) 
tion  of  “ rab-akchesi,”  a fax  payable  by  the 
the  Term  community  collectively;  (9)  “bedel- 
“ Kharaj.”  kharaj,”  or  “ bashi-kharaj,”  tax  for 
exemption  from  military  service ; (10) 
“ jelb-akchesi,”  tax  for  the  support  of  the  imperial 
flocks;  (11)  tax  for  the  support  of  the  imperial  cou- 
riers; and  (12)  tax  to  supply  the  sultan  with  furs. 
Besides  these  levies  the  kharaj  included  certain  serv- 
ices to  the  number  of  seven,  exemption  from  which 
might  be  purchased.  These  were:  work  on  tlie 
fortifications,  public  buildings,  roads,  etc. ; sentry 
duty,  etc. ; and  the  quartering  of  new  recruits.  The 
promulgation  of  the  hatti-sherif  of  1839  abolished 
the  kharaj  in  prineiple,  although  the  tax  survived  in 
fact  as  compensation  for  non-performance  of  mili- 
tary dut^^  until  the  issue  of  the  hatti-humayun. 
The  admission  of  rajmhs  into  the  army  as  ordained 
by  this  edict  presented  so  many  difficulties  tliat  a 
new  device  was  invented : every  rayah  purchased 
exemption  from  military  duty  by  paying  the  bcdel-i- 
askerieh  (see  above)  instead  of  the  old  kharaj. 
The  rayahs  of  Constantinople — Jews  and  Christians 
alike — were  exempt  from  tliis  tax.  In  the  prov- 
inces the  tax  was  collected  by  the  “mukhtar,”  or 
collector  for  the  rabbinate. 

In  its  turn  the  bedel  was  modified ; and  to-day 
the  rayahs  throughout  the  empire  (Constantinojile 
excepted)  pay  in  place  of  the  old  kharaj  two  annual 
taxes,  namely:  (1)  the  “bedel-i-askerieh,”  which 
amounts  to  about  SI. 68  for  every  male  between  the 
years  of  twenty  and  sixty ; and  (2)  the  “ darbieh,”  or 
“ jml-parasi  ” (road-tax),  w'hich  averages  about  76 
cents  for  every  male  between  the  same  years.  In 
addition  the  Jews  pay  communal  taxes. 

In  the  year  1864  the  Jew's  of  Constantinople,  at 
the  request  of  the  government,  drew  up  a constitu- 
tion which  was  approved  by  Sultan 
Present  Abd-ul-Azlz  Jlay  5,  1865.  This  pro- 
Admin-  vided  for  three  councils:  (l)a“niej- 
istration.  lis-‘umumi,”  or  national  assembly,  to 
be  composed  of  eighty  members:  (2)  a 
“ mejlis-jismani,”  or  temporal  council,  of  seven  lay 
members;  and  (3)  a “ mejlis-ruhani,”  or  spiritual 
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council,  of  nine  rabbis.  The  grand  rabbi  at  Con- 
stantinople has  no  authority  over  the  other  grand 
rabbis  of  the  empire,  merely  representing  them  be- 
fore the  Porte  and  transmitting  to  them  communi- 
cations from  the  government.  It  should  be  statetl 
that  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud 
H.  (1808-39)  the  spiritual  chief  chosen  by  the  Jews 
has  received  the  imperial  sanction  before  entering 
upon  Ids  duties.  The  first  rabbi  to  be  elected  in 
this  way  was  Abraham  Levy  (1835),  who  was  in- 
stalled in  office  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony. 
His  successor,  Samuel  Hayyim,  was  removed  by 
the  government  after  a 3’ear  of  ofiice  because  he 
was  a foreigner.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
fivehakam  basins  (see  Constantinople).  The  pres- 
ent chief  rabbi,  Moses  ha-Levi,  bears  the  title 
“kaimakam  ” (=  “locum  tenens”). 

The  judicial  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a bet  din 
of  three  members,  who  adjudieate  civil  and  religious 
cases,  but  may  not  pronounce  sentence  of  capital 
punishment.  In  the  provinces  the  rabbi  or  a mem- 
ber of  the  bet  din  represents  tlie  community  before 
the  governor  of  the  province.  There  are  hakam 
bashis  also  at  Adrianople  and  Salonica  in  Europe 
and  at  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Beirut,  Jerusalem,  and 
Smyrna  in  Asia.  See  Ahabi.a  ; Bulgaria  ; 
Egypt;  Palestine;  Humania;  Seuvia;  Syria; 
and  special  articles  on  the  cities  of  these  countries 
and  of  Turkey. 

Bibuoc.raphy  : R.  Andree,  Zur  Vnlkshuntle  der  Juden,  Bie- 
lefeld and  Leipsic,  1881 ; P.  Bandin.  Les  hraeUtex  de  Coii- 
ft(iiithii>))le  ; Bulletin  de  V Alliance  IxrntUte,  passim  : V. 
Ciiinet,  La  Tiirquie  d'Asie,  Paris,  1893;  idem.  Surie,  Lilian 
et  Palestine,  Paris,  1896-1901 ; Pulido  Fernandez,  Las 
Israelitas  Espafioles,  Madrid,  1901;  M.  Franco,  Essai  sur 
Vllistoire  dcs  Israelites  de  VEmpire  Ottoman,  Paris,  1897 ; 
Frankl,  The  Jews  in  the  East,  transl.  by  P.  Beaton,  London, 
1859;  L.  M.  G.  Garnett,  The  Women  of  Turkey,  ib.  1893; 
Griitz,  Gc.se ?i.  Index;  J.  von  Hammer-Purgstall.  Gc.scb.  de.s 
Osmanischen  Reiches,  passim;  M.  A.  Levy,  Don  Joseph 
Nasi,  Breslau.  18.59;  1.  Loeb,  La  Situation  des  Israelites  en 
Turquie,  Paris,  1877;  Nicolo  Nicolai,  Vkvjgi  nclla  Turchia, 
Venice,  1850. 

J.  M.  W.  M. 

TURTELTAUB,  WILHELM  : Austrian  ]diy- 
sieian  and  poet;  born  at  Rzeszow,  Galicia,  March 
25,  1816.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  wrote  a comedy 
in  imitation  of  Kotzebue’s  “Sorgen  Olme  Noth.” 
In  1830  he  entered  the  University  of  Vienna  to  studj" 
medicine  (M.D.  1840),  collaborating  at  the  same  time 
on  the  “Zuschaucr,”  “Wanderer,”  and  “Sammler.” 
From  1841  he  practised  his  profession  in  his  native 
town.  In  1835  his  first  tvork,  “ Wiener  Fresko-Skiz- 
zen,”  was  published;  and  his  one-act  comedy  “Dor 
Nachtwandler  beiTage  ” was  produced  with  success 
at  the  Leopoldstadtcr  Theater.  At  this  time  lie 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Saphir,  who  induced  him 
to  contribute  to  his  periodical  “I)er  Humorist.”  In 
1837  his“Nur  Eine  Lost  den  Zauberspruch  ” was 
played  in  Vienna  and  various  other  cities  of  Austria, 
and  in  Germanj'  also.  His  “ Der  Abentcuerer  ” and 
“ Der  Jugendfreund  ” were  produced  at  the  Hofburg 
Theater,  Vienna.  In  1859  Turteltaub  edited  the 
“Wiener  Volksbiilme.” 

Bibuoorapht : Der  JUdische  Plutarch',  Wurzbacb,  Bio- 
graphisches  Lexiluin. 

s. 

TURTLE-DOVE.  See  Dove. 

TUS,  JACOB.  See  Tawus. 


TUSHIYYAH  (lit.  “ sound  knowledge  ”) ; Pub- 
lishing establishment  founded  in  Warsaw  in  1896, 
which,  though  a private  enterprise,  is  in  realit}-  a 
Hebrew  publication  society  striving  to  further  the 
development  and  spread  of  Nt>o-Hebrew  literature. 
Its  founder,  Ben-Ayigdor,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  older  and  similar  concern,  the  Aiii.v- 
SAF,  was  its  first  editor,  and  M.  Balascher  was  his 
associate  in  the  business  management.  The  i)resent 
(1905)  editors  are  Ben-Avigdor  and  S.  L.  Gordon 
(born  in  Lida,  government  of  Wilna,  1866).  The 
Tushi^'jmh’s  i)rogram  is  given  in  its  subtitle:  “The 
editing  of  good  and  useful  books  in  the  Hebrew 
language  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  for  the 
teaching  of  morality  and  civilization  among  Jewish 
youth;  also  scientific  books  in  all  branches  of  litera- 
ture.” It  has  published,  cither  in  the  original  or  in 
translations,  numerous  novels,  biographies,  poems, 
and  historical  and  miscellaneous  works,  and  has 
eontributed  much  to  the  revival  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture in  its  latest  phases.  It  has  provided  Ilebreiv 
teachers  yvith  the  most  popular  te.xt-books  for  the 
elementary  teaching  of  Hebrew  according  to  modern 
methods,  and  has  also  done  much  to  encourage  tal- 
ented Hebrew  Avriters.  Among  the  authors  whose 
works  have  been  ]uiblishcd  by  the  Tushiyyah  are: 
Frischman,  Bernfeld,  Brainin,  Ludvipol,  Slouschz, 
Taviov,  Berdyezewski,  and  Babinowitz. 

Bibi.iooraphy  : tAppo,Bihlio(irnphischcs  Lexicon,  ii.  33,  379- 

381,  Vienna,  1899;  R.  E.  J.  1903,  passim. 

II.  R.  P.  Wl. 

TYCHSEN,  OLAUS  GERHARD:  (hristian 
Hebraist  and  Orientalist;  born  at  Tondern  in  Sles- 
Avick,  Denmark,  Dec.  14,  1734;  died  at  Bostock, 
Germany,  Dec.  30,  1815.  He  studied  rabbinics  at 
the  Universitj^  of  Halle,  and  journeved  through 
Germanj"  and  Denmark  in  the  years  1759  iind  1760 
on  a fruitless  mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
giving  rise  to  an  unseemly  altercation  bj'  a conver- 
sionist  sermon  in  the  Altona  synagogue.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  Avas  called  to  the  ncAvly  founded  Univer- 
sity of  BiitzoAv,  Mecklenburg,  and  remained  there  as 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  till  the  university 
ceased  to  exist  (1789),  Avhen  he  became  chief  libra- 
rian and  director  of  the  museum  at  Bostock.  Be- 
sides many  Avorks  on  Arabic  and  Syriac  aicheology 
and  philologjL  he  published  “ BiitzoAvische  Neben- 
stunden  ” (6  vols.,  Wismar,  1766-69),  containing  a 
large  amount  of  material  regarding  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  derived  mainly  from  JeAvish  com- 
mentators like  Bashi  and  from  the  older  versions,  as 
the  Septuagint  and  Targum.  He  claimed  the  ability 
to  speak  “the  Talmudic  language,”  and  in  a special 
monograph  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  Hlacca- 
bean  and  other  Jewish  coins. 

Bibliography:  Hartmann,  Olnf  Gerhard  Tychsen,  Bremen, 

1818-21);  Brockhaus  Konversations-Lexikon  ■.  McClintoi-k 

and  Strong,  C'ye.  s.v. 

T.  J. 

TYPES,  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  : Correlated 
norms  of  racial  qualities.  Individuals  who  present 
an  interrelation  betAveen  the  color  of  the  hair  and 
that  of  the  eyes  are  considered  typical  representa- 
tives of  their  race.  In  the  blond  races  fair  hair  is 
generall}"  accompanied  bj"  blue  ej^es;  in  brunette 
races  broAvn  or  black  hair  is  generally  accompanied 
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by  dark  eyes.  The  former  are  considered  anthro- 
pologically blond  types;  the  latter,  brunette  types. 
Individuals  ■who  do  not  exhibit  such  an  interrelation 
of  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  having  dark  hair 
■with  blue  eyes  and  vice  versa,  are  called  mixed 
tj'pes.  Owing  to  the  preponderance  of  dark  hair 
and  eyes  among  the  Jews  (see  Eye;  IlAiisj,  anthro- 
pologists have  counted  them  among  the  races  of  a 
brunette  tj'pe. 

From  extensive  investigations  of  the  color  of  the 
hair  and  eyes  of  the  school-children  in  Germany, 
Virchow  has  shown  that  the  Jews  have  not  main- 
tained their  type  in  as  pure  a state  as  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed.  Of  75,377  Jewish  children  exam- 
ined, only  46.83  per  cent  were  brunettes  having  both 
dark  hair  and  dark  eyes;  11.17  per  cent  were  blonds 
having  light  hair  and  light-colored  eyes;  and  42 
per  cent  were  of  the  mixed  type  having  either  dark 
hair  with  fair  eyes,  or  vice  versa.  In  Austria,  ac- 
cording to  Schimmer,  32  to  47  per  cent  (according  to 
the  province)  of  the  Jewish  children  are  pure  bru- 
nettes, and  8 to  14  per  cent  are  pure  blonds.  In 
Bulgaria,  Wateff  has  found  that  only  49.57  per  cent 
of  Jewish  children  are  brunettes,  while  8.71  are 
blonds  and  41.72  are  of  mixed  type;  and  even  in 
North  Africa,  where  the  dark  type  predominates 
among  the  Jews,  76.40  per  cent  are  brunettes,  4.62 
per  cent  are  blonds,  and  18.98  per  cent  are  of  mixed 
type. 

Types  op  Pigmentation  in  Jews  op  Vaiuous 
Countries. 


Type  (percent). 

u 'a 
^ 0) 

Nativity. 

Bru- 

nette. 

Blond. 

Mixed. 

f| 

Observer. 

Galician  Jews: 

Men  in  New  York 

43.9.3 

13.12 

42.95 

305 

Fishberg. 

Women  in  New  York. 

50.82 

16.39 

32.79 

122 

Fishberg. 

Polish : 

Men  in  New  York 

.53.65 

9.52 

36.83 

315 

Fishberg. 

Women  in  New  York. 

50.00 

5.36 

44.64 

56 

Fisliberg. 

Men  in  Poland 

57.92 

0.55 

41..53 

183 

Elkind. 

Women  in  Poland 

.58.50 

8.50 

33.00 

118 

Eikind. 

Lithuanian  and  White- 
Russian : 

Men  in  New  York 

53.09 

8.73 

38.18 

275 

Fishberg. 

Women  in  New  York.. 

.53.00 

12.00 

35.00 

100 

Fishberg. 

Men  in  Lithuania 

63.06 

10.19 

26.75 

314 

Yakowenko, 

Talko-Hryn- 

cewicz. 

Women  in  Lithuania.. 

74.00 

6.00 

20.00 

100 

Yakowenko. 

Little-Russian : 

Men  in  New  York 

49.31 

7.31 

43.38 

219 

Fishberg. 

Women  in  New  York.. 

55.41 

8.11 

36.49 

74 

Fishberg. 

Men  in  Little  Russia. . 

51.30 

16.20 

34.00 

869 

Talko  - Hryn- 
cewicz. 

Women  in  Little  Rus- 
sia. 

68.60 

6.90 

24.30 

799 

Talko  - Hryn- 
cewicz. 

Rumanian : 

Men  in  New  Y^ork 

46.67 

10.66 

42.67 

150 

Fishberg. 

Women  in  New  York.. 

50.00 

13.64 

36.36 

44 

Fishberg. 

Hungarian : 

Men  in  New  York 

45.71 

12.14 

42.15 

140 

Fishberg. 

Women  in  New  York.. 

61.54 

5.13 

33.33 

39 

Fishberg. 

United  States: 

Men  in  New  York 

50.81 

8.87 

40.32 

124 

Fishberg. 

Among  Jewish  adults  anthropological  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  the  brunette  type  is  not  in  the 
majority.  From  the  accompanying  table  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  percentage  of  brunettes  is  only  43 
among  the  Galician  Jews,  while  it  reaches  as  high 
as  74  per  cent  among  Lithuanian  Jewesses.  Blonds 


are  very  rare  among  the  Jews  of  Russian  Poland ; 
but  among  other  classes  they  are  encountered  quite 
often.  Among  the  Little-Russian  Jews  the  propor- 
tion reaches  16  per  cent.  The  mixed  types  are 
everywhere  found  in  the  proportion  of  from  30  to 
40  per  cent  of  all  the  individuals  examined. 

The  origin  of  the  blond  and  mixed  types  among 
the  Jews  has  been  a favorite  topic  of  discussion  for 
many  anthropologists.  Some  have  maintained  that 
they  are  the  product  of  intermixture 
Origin  of  with  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the 
Blond  European  countries  in  which  the  Jews 
and  Mixed  have  lived;  others  show  that  even 
Types.  among  Jews  who  do  not  live  among 
blond  races,  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
Syria,  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Algiers,  many  blonds 
are  met  with.  It  is  also  shown  that  if  intermixture 
with  northern  European  races  were  the  origin  of  the 
blond  Jews,  the  countries  whose  non-Jewish  popu- 
lations present  the  largest  percentage  of  blonds, 
as  Prussia,  Lithuania,  etc.,  should  have  the  largest 
proportion  of  Jewish  blonds  also.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  south  and  the  east  of  Europe,  where 
the  Gentiles  are  darker,  more  Jewish  brunettes  and 
fewer  blonds  should  be  found.  That  this  is  not  the 
case  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  taken  from 
Virchow’s  census  of  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes 
of  school-children  in  Germany ; 


Province. 

Per  Cent  of  Blonds. 

Per  Cent  of 
Brunettes. 

Jews. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Jews. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Prussia 

11.23 

39.75 

43.34 

14.05 

Hesse 

11.17 

31..53 

41.50 

i:).22 

Baden 

10.32 

24.34 

41.95 

21.18 

Bavaria 

10.38 

20.36 

39.45 

21.10 

Alsace-Lorraine 

13.51 

18.44 

34.59 

25.21 

These  figures  show  in  a striking  manner  that  in 
the  provinces  of  Germany  where  the  percentage  of 
brunettes  is  smallest  among  the  Christian  popula- 
tion— in  Prussia,  for  instance,  only  14.05  per  cent— 
the  Jews  have  42.34  per  cent  of  brunettes;  while  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  Bavaria,  where  the  Christians 
show  25.21  and  21.1  per  cent  of  brunettes  respect- 
ively, the  Jews  have  only  34.59  and  39.45  per  cent 
respectively  of  such.  This  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  following  figures  (from  the  works  of  Virchow 
and  Schimmer)  showing  the  distribution  of  Jewish 
pure  blond  and  brunette  types  in  Germany  and 
Austria: 


Germany 
(Virchow) . 

Austria 

(Schimmer). 

Province. 

Pure 

Blonds. 

Pure 

Brunettes. 

Province. 

Pure 

Blonds. 

Pure 

Brunettes. 

8.20 

49.53 

Bohemia 

8.29 

46.87 

Pomerania 

8.85 

50.58 

Lower  Austria.. . 

8.69 

46.16 

9.64 

47.39 

9.86 

43.15 

East  and  West 

Bukowina 

13.55 

35.21 

n.6i 

43.04 

Galicia 

13.97 

32.91 

Posen 

12.39 

39.22 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  farther 
one  goes  south  and  east  in  Europe,  the  smaller  is  the 
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percentage  of  brunettes  encountered  among  tlie 
Jews  and  tlie  larger  tlie  percentage  of  blonds.  With 
the  non-Jewish  population  the  reverse  is  the  fact. 
Jlost  of  the  blonds  are  found  in  Prussia,  Pomerania, 
Sleswick  - Holstein,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  etc., 
while  farther  east,  reaching  to  Posen,  Silesia,  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
Distribu-  tria,  Bukowina,  and  Galicia,  the  per- 
tion  centage  of  pure  blonds  decreases 
of  Blonds,  and  that  of  brunettes  increases.  It  is 
also  noteworthy,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Virchow,  that  in  localities  where,  owing  to 
religious  and  social  prejudices,  the  Jews  have  lived 
for  centuries  in  strict  isolation  from  other  races,  and 
presumably  have  not  intermarried  with  their  Gentile 
neighbors,  the  proportion  of  blond  types  is  larger 
than  in  the  Prussian  provinces,  where  they  have  not 
been  socially  isolated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
entered  into  general  social  intercourse  with  the  non- 
Jewish  inhabitants.  Here  the  largest  i)roiiortion  of 


served  that  the  Jews  with  fair  eyes  measure  on  the 
average  1.644  meters,  and  those  with  dark  eyes  1.617 
meters  only.  But  all  these  conclusions  are  based  on 
a small  number  of  cases,  and  other  investiga- 
tions tend  to  disprove  them.  In  Baden,  Otto  Ammon 
found  no  relation  between  blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
dolichocephalism,  while  in  Poland,  Elkind  noticed 
that  Jews  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  were  taller  than 
those  with  fair  hair  and  light  e3'es,  which  ])henom- 
ena  are  the  reverse  of  those  in  the  so-called  Aryan 
ty'pe.  Similar  results  were  obtained  bj"  Fishbei  g in 
his  observations  of  the  immigrant  Jews  in  New 
York.  The  darker  Jews  had  practicall}'  tiii!  same 
head-form  (cephalic  index  81.97)  as  the  blond-haired 
(82.35).  The  same  was  the  case  with  tall  Jews  as 
compared  with  those  of  short  stature:  the  eranio- 
metrical  lines  were  about  the  same.  Indeed,  Jews 
with  fair  hair  and  eyes  were  taller  than  those  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes. 

Fishberg  concludes  from  alt  the  statistics  gathered 


C B 

Composite  Portraits  of  Ten  Boys  op  the  Jews’  Free  Sciiooi.,  Lo.ndon. 

A is  the  composite  portrait  of  five  hoys,  B of  another  live,  anil  C a composite  of  A and  B. 

(From  the  “Journal  of  tlie  Anthropological  Institute.”) 


brunettes  is  found  among  the  German  and  Austrian 
Jews.  But  it  must  be  mentioned  that  in  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco,  wdiere  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion is  of  a dark  type,  the  Jews  also  are  darker. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  blond  type  among 
the  Jews  is  due  to  intermixture  with  the  so-called 
Aryan,  or  north-European,  races,  in  proof  of  which 
the  following  argument  has  been  advanced:  The 
Aryan  tyjie  is  known  to  consist  in  the  combination 
of  blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  tall  stature,  and  dolicho- 
cephalism or  long-headedness.  Among  the  Galician 
Jews,  Majer  and  Kopernicki  found  that  while 
among  the  brunette  Jews  6.2  per  cent  are  dolicho- 
cephalic, 20  per  cent  of  the  blond  Jews  of  the  same 
section  are  so.  This  has  been  repeatedly  cited  as 
evidencing  a relation  between  blondness  and  long- 
headedness among  the  Jews  in  Galicia,  and  is 
thought  to  be  due  to  Teutonic  intermixture.  In 
Odessa,  Pantukhof  (“Proc.  Russian  Anthropological 
Society,”  pp.  26-30,  St.  Petersburg,  1889)  has  found 
that  the  Jews  who  have  dark  hair  and  eyes  are  of 
short  stature,  while  those  who  have  fair  eyes  and 
hair  are  taller.  In  Caucasia  the  same  author  has  ob- 


by  him  that  the  ideal  Aiyan  type  is  not  to  be  ob- 
served among  the  Jews.  On  the  contraiy,  the  rule 
apjiears  to  be  that  tall  persons  have  darker  hair  and 
e3'es,  and  that  a smaller  percentage  of  them  are 
dolichocephalic;  while  Jews  of  short  stature  are  of 
fairer  complexion  and  include  a larger  percentage  of 
dolichocephalic  persons.  This  tends  to  exclude 
the  hypothesis  that  Aryan  iniluence  is  the  cause  of 
the  Jewish  blond  t3'iie;  but  it  tends  to  contirm  the 
theoiy  of  admixture  from  the  Slavonian  type. 

Bihi.iography  : M.  Fishberg,  A/elcridis .for  the  Phusiral  An- 
thri)p<il(Hi]i  of  the  Jia>ilcrn  Eitropeaji  jeu'^,  in  AiiiioU  of 
the  New  York  Acadettiii  of  iicieiicex,  190.5;  s.  WatelT.  .Ih- 
thropolofji'ictic  l{cot>achtniioen  clcr  Farlic  der  Auijcii,  der 
llaare  iDuhlcrUaiit  hei  dcii  Si-hulhi)ider)i  von  den  Tlirkcn, 
Ponuxken,  'I'ntarcn,  Armeriier,  (Jiiechen  und  Jiiiliii  in 
Bidiinricn,  in  Correxpondenzlilatt  der  Deutxehcn  (Icxelt- 
xchaft  filr  AnthropoUkiie,  1903,  xxxiv..  Nos.  7,  8.  See  also 
Eye  ami  Hair. 

J.  M.  Fi. 

What  is  popularly  known  as  “ the  Jewish  t3’pe  ” is 
not  a correlation  of  definite  anthropological  measures 
or  characteristics,  but  consists  principall3'  in  a pecul- 
iar expression  of  face,  which  is  immediately  and  un- 
mistakabl  V recognized  as  “ Jewish  ” in  a large  num- 
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ber  of  cases  of  persons  of  the  Jewish  race.  It  has 
been  observed  that  ciiiklreu  in  New  York,  Gentile 
as  well  as  Jewish,  can  unerringly  distinguish  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile,  whether  juvenile  or  adult. 
The  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  said  to  differenti- 
ate the  two  types  of  Europeans  with  equal  exacti- 
tude, saying  “here  come  two  whites  and  a Jew,” 
instead  of  “here  come  three  whites”  (Andree,  “Zur 
Volkskunde  der  Juden,”  p.  38).  Yet  when  taken 
together  in  large  numbers,  a considerable  proportion 
of  Jews  fail  to  betray  their  racial  provenience.  In 
collective  photographs  of  Jewish  school-children  and 
inmates  of  institutions  it  has  been  found  that  while 
about  53  per  cent  of  the  subjects  can  be  more  or 
less  certainly  identified  as  Jews  by  their  facial  ex- 
pression, the  remaining  47  per  cent  fail  to  show 
any  distinctive  feature  which  would  definitely 
mark  them  as  Semites,  though  if  compared  with 
Gentiles  of  the  same  class  they  could  probably  be 
differentiated.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  per- 
sons who  do  not  have  the  Jewish  expression  in  their 
youth  acquire  it  more  and  more  as  the}'  grow  from 
middle  took!  age.  Although  Jewesses  appear  to  be 
more  variable  in  appearance  than  Jews,  they  seem 
to  show  the  type  in  its  greatest  purity  when  they 
actually  are  Jewish  in  features. 

The  precise  nature  of  this  Jewishness  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty  or 
accuracy.  Evidently  it  is  not  in  any 

Expres-  one  feature,  for  whenever  any  single 
sion.  trait,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  nose  or 
the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  is  assumed 
to  be  characteristic,  the  very  next  example  is  liable 
to  disprove  the  validity  of  the  test.  The  sole  at- 
tempt to  obtain  any  scientific  discrimination  of  the 
Jewish  expression  was  made  by  F.  Galton  and  Jo- 
seph Jacobs  in  1885,  by  means  of  composite  portrai- 
ture. In  their  experiments  Jewish  boys  of  the 
Jewish  Free  School,  Loudon,  were  selected  as  being 
typically  Jewish  in  appearance,  and  full-face  and 
profile  photographs  were  first  taken  on  a uniform 
scale,  and  then  superimposed  on  a single  plate,  so 
that  the  eyes  and  mouth  in  each  case  fell  upon  the 
same  spots  on  the  plate.  By  this  means  all  the  vary- 
ing traits  and  features  blurred  out,  while  the  com- 
mon characteristics  were  emphasized  and  became 
stronger.  The  results  were  given  in  “The  Photo- 
graphic News,”  April,  1885,  and  in  “The  Journal  of 
the  Anthropological  Institute,”  1885.  The  full-face 
composite  here  given  is  made  up  of  (a)  that  of  five 
Jewish  lads,  (b)  that  of  another  five,  and  (c)  one  of 
(«)  and  (b),  thus  giving  the  summary  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  ten  typically  Jewish  boys. 
The  result  is  remarkably  Jewish  in  appearance,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  this  character  is  given  by  the 
eyebrows,  eyes,  nose,  and  lips,  while  the  position 
and  contour  of  the  cheek-bone  also  serve  to  deter- 
mine it.  The  eyebrows  arc  generally  well-defined, 
somewhat  bushy  toward  the  nose,  and 
Composite  tapering  off  toward  the  extremities. 
Portraits.  The  eyes  themselves  are  generally  bril- 
liant, both  lids  are  heavy  and  bulging, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
Jewish  eye  that  the  upper  lid  covers  a larger  pro- 
portion of  the  pupil  than  among  other  persons.  This 
may  serve  to  give  a sort  of  nervous,  furtive  look  to 


the  eyes,  which,  when  the  pupils  are  small  and  set 
close  together  with  semistrabismus,  gives  keenness 
to  some  Jewish  eyes.  The  lymph-sac  beneath  the  eye 
is  generally  fuller  and  more  prominent  than  among 
non-Jews.  The  high  cheek-bone  gives  as  a rule  the 
hollow  cheek  that  adds  to  the  Jewish  expression, 
while  the  nose  in  full  face  can  be  discerned  only  by 
the  flexibility  of  the  nostrils,  the  chief  Jewish  char- 
acteristic of  this  organ  (see  Nose).  The  upper  lip 
is  generally  short,  and  the  lower  projects,  giving  a 
somewhat  sensual  appearance  to  the  face.  The  chin 
almost  invariably  recedes  from  the  lip,  leaving  an 
indentation  beneath  it  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances. The  cars  of  many  Jewish  persons  project, 
and  in  boys  increase  the  impression  of  Jewishness. 

With  growth,  as  already  noted,  the  Jewish  ex- 
pression becomes  even  more  marked.  In  males  this 
may  be  due  to  the  appearance  of  the  mustache  and 
beard,  and  it  is  frequently  found  that 

Adults.  the  mustache  is  somewhat  sparse,  a 
rather  bare  portion  intervening  be- 
tween the  tuft  under  the  nostril  and  the  mustache 
proper.  The  beard  is  in  some  cases  comparatively 
thick  and  in  others  luxuriant,  curling,  and  part- 
ing naturally.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  Jew- 
ish faces  have  almost  all  of  these  stigmata.  The  min- 
iature of  Spinoza  (Jew.  Encyc.  xi.  512)  shows  the 
brilliant  and  sensitive  eye,  the  conspicuous  nostril, 
and  the  thick  underlip.  That  of  Benfe}'  {ib.  iii.  16) 
has  the  projecting  cars,  the  thick  underlip,  and  the 
conspicuous  alas  of  the  nose,  while  the  lymph-sac  is 
well  developed  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  nearly 
half  hidden  by  the  upper  lid.  The  same  character- 
istic will  be  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Moses  Berlin  (ib. 
iii.  80),  which  has,  in  addition,  the  marked  eye- 
brows and  the  curved  nostril. 

Besides  all  these  details,  there  is  something  in  the 
whole  formation  of  the  face  which  is  generally 
found  in  the  Jewish  type.  As  a rule,  the  face  is  oval 
in  shape,  especially  in  the  best  type  of  Jewesses, 
and  if  regarded  in  profile,  it  is  distinctly  convex, 
the  nose  being,  as  it  were,  an  appendix  to  the  ellip- 
soid. It  is  rare  indeed  that  a Jew  is  found  with  a 
prognathous  jaw. 

Notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  expression 
found  in  large  measure  among  all  Jews,  there  are  a 
number  of  distinctions  which  enable  a close  observer 
to  distinguish  between  various  subtypes  of  the 
Jew.  Close  attention  to  Talmudic  study,  combined 
with  the  peculiar  work  of  the  sweat-shop,  produced 
in  eastern  Europe  what  is  known  as  “ the  ghetto 
bend.”  The  need  for  wearing  phylacteries  on  the 
forehead  while  the  head  is  covered  has  led  in  many 
instances  to  the  hat  being  worn  upon  the  back  of 
the  head.  These  two  characteristics  often  enable 
observers  to  identify  Jews  from  eastern  Europe, 
even  before  their  faces  are  seen.  Among  them,  too, 
it  has  been  claimed,  various  subdivisions  can  be  dis- 
cerned, consisting  mainly  in  differences  in  the  pro- 
jection of  the  cheek-bones,  the  formation  of  the 
eyelids,  and  the  thickness  of  the  lips.  It  has  even 
been  held  by  those  who  believe  in  a strong  ad- 
mixture from  surrounding  nations  that  there  is  a 
Slavonic,  Mongoloid,  and  Armenioid  type  of  the 
Jew,  due  to  admixture  of  Slavie,  Tatar,  or  Arme- 
nian blood.  Luschan  indeed  professes  to  regard 


J.  K..  Vol.  XU.  Copyright,  1905.  l>y  Funk  ii.  Wagiialls  Company.  From  photographs  by  B.  Helliiiirh,  New  York. 


THE  JEWISH  TYPE. 

Composite  Portrait  of  ten  Jewish  Lads,  New  York. 

(A=coniposite  of  a'  a'-*  a’  a,*  a^  B^composite  of  b'  b’*  b^  b'*  b*.  C=co-composite  of  A and  B.) 
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the  last-named  as  the  original  source  of  the  Jewish 
race. 

Numbers  of  Jews  are  found,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  possess  none  of  the  characteristics  here  noted, 
and  3'et  are  recognizable  as  Jews.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Little-Russians,  who  apparently-resem- 
ble  their  Gentile  neighbors  in  every  facial  character- 
istic, but  are  differentiated  from  them  by  some  sub- 
tile nuance  which  distinguishes  them  as  Semites.  It 
is  seemingly  some  social  quality  which  stamps  their 
features  as  distinctly  Jewish.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  interesting  fact  that  Jews  who  mi.x  mueh  with 
the  outer  world  seem  to  lose  their  Jewish  qualitj'. 
This  was  the  case  with  Karl  Mar.x,  Hai.kvy  the 
musician  (Meyerbeer  was  remarkably  Jewish),  Sir 
Julian  Golds.mid,  Sir  John  Si.mon  (in  whom  there 
was  a mixture  of  Gentile  blood).  Sir  David  Salo- 
mons, and  Rubinstein.  Two  illustrious  living  Ital- 
ians, Lombroso  and  Luzz.vtti,  would  scarcely  be 
taken  for  Jews;  and  even  the  late  Theodor  Herzl 
was  not  distinctively  Jewish,  all  observers  drawing 
attention  to  his  resemblance  to  the  Assj^rian  rather 
than  to  the  Jewish  type. 

Bibliography  ; Jacobs,  Jewish  Statistics,  pp.  xxxii.-xxxiv. 

J. 

TYPOGRAPHY : The  art  of  printing.  The 
invention  of  printing  was  welcomed  by  the  Jews  as 
“the  art  of  writing  with  many  pens.”  From  the 
time  of  the  earlier  printers  reference  is  made  to  their 
craft  as  “holy  work”  (‘“Abodat  ha-Kodesh  ”).  It 
may  here  be  treated  under  the  two  headings  of  his- 
tory and  characteristics. 

I.  History:  The  history  of  Hebrew  printing  is 
divided  into  five  stages,  of  which  only  a sketch  can 
be  attempted  in  this  place,  many  of  the  details  being 


Jews  made  use  of  the  art  forllehrew  printing,  as  the 
conditions  in  Germany  did  not  admit  of  their  doing 
so  there ; and  all  the  Hebrew  printing  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  done  in  the  Italian  and  Iberian  penin- 
sulas, where  about  100  works  were  produced  before 
1500.  Hebrew  printing  began  in  Italj' ; 

Incunab-  and  apart  from  Reggio  di  Calabria, 
ula.  where  the  first  printed  book  was 
produced  in  1475,  and  Rome,  where 
possibly  the  earliest  Hebrew  press  was  set  up,  print- 
ing was  centered  about  Mantua,  where  it  began  in 
1477.  In  the  same  j’car  Ferrara  and  Bologna 
started  printing.  The  chief  printer  family  of  Italy 
w’as  that  of  the  Soncinos,  which  besides  working  at 
DIantua  printed  at  Casale-Maggiore,  Soncino, 
Brescia,  Naples,  and  Barca.  Bible,  Talmud,  and 
ritual,  halakic,  and  ethical  works  naturally  formed 
the  chief  subjects  of  printing  in  these  early  da3's. 
In  Spain,  Hebrew  printing  began  at  Guadalajara  in 
1483,  went  three  years  later  to  Ixar,  and  finished  at 
Zamora,  while  in  Portugal  it  began  at  Faro  in  1487, 
went  to  Lisbon  in  1489,  and  finished  at  Leiria  in 
1793.  The  total  number  of  books  printed  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  amounted  to  only  17.  The  early  t3'pes 
w'ere  rough  in  form ; but  the  jiresswork  for  the  most 
part  was  excellent,  and  the  ink  and  paper  were  of 
very  enduring  quality.  Owing  to  the  work  of  the 
censor  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  the  early 
productions  of  the  Hebrew  presses  of  Italy  and  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  are  extremely  rare,  one-fifth  of 
them  being  unique  (for  further  particulars  see  In- 
cunabula). 

II.  (1500-43):  This  period  is  distinguished  1)3' the 
spread  of  Jewish  presses  to  the  Turkish  and  H0I3' 
Roman  emiures.  In  Constantinople,  Hebrew  jirint- 
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From  the  Tractate  Baba  Mezi'a,  Soncino,  1515. 


already  treated  under  the  names  of  prominent  print- 
ers or  presses.  The  five  stages  of  Hebrew  t3'pog- 
raphy  are  as  follows:  I.,  1475-1500,  incunabula  in 
southern  Europe;  11.,  1500-43,  spread  to  north  and 
east;  HI.,  1543-1637,  supremacy  of  Venice;  IV., 
1637-1733,  hegemony  of  Amsterdam;  V.,  1733- 
1900,  modern  period,  in  which  Frankfort,  Vienna, 
and,  more  recentl3',  Wilna  and  Warsaw  have  come 
to  the  front.  For  the  most  part  Hebrew  printing 
has  been  done  by  Jews,  but  the  printing  of  Bibles 
has  been  undertaken  also  by  Christian  typographers, 
especially  at  the  university  towns  of  Europe.  These 
productions,  for  lack  of  space,  are  for  the  most  part 
to  be  neglected  in  the  following  sketch. 

I.  (1475-1500) : It  w'as  twenty  years  before  the 


ing  was  introduced  1)3"  David  Nahmias  and  his  son 
Samuel  about  1503 ; and  they  were  joined  in  the  year 
1530  by  Gershon  Soncino,  wliose  work  was  taken 
up  after  his  death  by  his  son  Eleazar  (see  Con- 
stantinople— Typography).  Gershon  Soncino  put 
into  type  the  first  Karaite  work  printed  (Bashyazi’s 
“Adderet  Eliyahu  ”)  in  1531.  In  Salonica,  Don 
Judah  Gedaliah  printed  about  30  Hebrew  works  from 
1500  onward,  mainly  Bibles,  and  Gershon  Soncino,  the 
Wandering  Jew  of  early  Hebrew  t3'- 
Second  pography,  joined  his  kinsman  Moses 
Period.  Soncino,  who  had  already  produced  3 
works  there  (1536-37) ; Gershon  printed 
the  Aragon  Dlahzor  (1539)  and  Kimhi’s  “Shora- 
shim”  (1533).  The  prints  of  both  these  Turkish  cities 
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were  not  of  a very  high  order.  The  works  seleeted, 
however,  were  important  for  their  rarity  and  literary 
charaeter.  The  type  of  Saloniea  imitates  the  Span- 
ish Kashi  type. 

Turning  to  Germany,  the  first  Jewnsli  press  w^as 
set  up  in  Prague  by  Gershon  hen  Solomon  Cohen, 
who  founded  in  that  city  a family  of  Hebrew  print- 
ers, known  commonly  as  “the  Gersonides.”  He 


burg  and  Ulm,  and  finally  settled  in  1546  at  Hed- 
dernheim,  where  he  published  a few  works.  At 
Augsburg,  1544,  the  convert  Paulus  Emilius  printed 
a Judaeo-German  Pentateuch.  Three  works  of  this 
period  are  known  to  have  been  printed  at  Cracow, 
the  first  of  them,  in  1534,  a commentary  of  Israel 
Isserlein  on  “ Sha'are  Durah  ” with  elaborately  dec- 
orated title-page. 
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From  Tractate  ‘Erubin,  Printed  by  Bomberg,  Venice,  1531. 


began  printing  in  1513  with  a prayer-hook,  and 
during  the  period  under  review  confined  himself  al- 
most e.xclusively  to  this  class  of  publications,  with 
which  he  supplied  Jewish  Germany  and  Poland. 
He  was  joined  about  1518  by  Hayyim  ben  David 
Schwartz,  who  plaj^ed  in  northern  Europe  the  same 
wandering  role  the  Soneinos  assumed  in  the  south. 
From  1514  to  1526  he  worked  at  Prague,  but  in  1530 


Other  towns  of  Germany  also  printed  Hebrew 
works  during  tliis  period,  but  they  were  mainly 
portions  of  the  Biblical  books,  mostly  editions  of  the 
Psalms,  produced  by  Christian  printers  for  Chris- 
tian professors,  as  at  Cologne  (1518),  Wittenberg 
(1521  onward),  Mayence  (1523),  Worms  (1.529), 
and  Leipsic  (1538).  To  these  should  he  added 
Thomas  Aushelm’s  edition  of  the  Psalms  at  Tii- 
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From  the  First  Illustrated  Printed  Haggadah,  Prague,  1526. 


he  was  found  at  Oels  in  Silesia,  printing  a Penta- 
teuch with  the  Megillot  and  Haftarot.  He  trans- 
ferred his  activity  to  the  southwest  at  Augsburg, 
■where  in  1533  he  published  Kashi  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  Megillot,  the  next  year  a Haggadah,  in  1536  a 
letter- writer  and  German  prayer-book,  and  in  1540 
an  edition  of  the  Turim,  follo'wed  by  rimed  Judtuo- 
German  versions  of  Kings  (1543)  and  Samuel  (1.544). 
In  1544  he  moved  to  Ichenhausen,  between  Augs- 


bingen  in  1512.  It  was  followed  by  his  edition  of 
Kimlii’s  grammar  at  Hagenau,  1519.  With  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Paris  printers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (from  1508  onward),  who  produced  gram- 
mars and  Bibles  (see  Pakis). 

Returning  to  the  earlier  home  of  Hebrew  print- 
ing, a considerable  number  of  towns  in  Italy  had 
Hebrew  presses  early  in  the  sixteenth  centur}\ 
mainlj’’  through  the  activity  of  Gershon  Soncino, 
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From  Pentateuch,  Constantinople  or  Salonica,  1510. 
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■wko  is  found  in  Fano  (1515),  Pesaro  (1517),  Or- 
tona  (1519),  aud  Rimini  (1521);  other  presses  were 
temporarily  worked  iu  Trino,  Genoa,  aud  Rome, 
the  last  under  Elijah  Levita.  In  Bologna  nine 
works  were  produced  between  1537  aud  1541,  maiii- 
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From  the  “ Wikkuah  ” Printed  hy  Sebastian  Munster, 
Basel,  1539. 

ly  prayer-books  and  responsa.  Above  all,  this 
period  is  distinguished  in  Italy  by  the  foundation 
aud  continuance  of  the  Venetian  press  under  the 
guidance  of  Daniel  Bombekg,  a Dutchman  from 
Antwerp.  His  thirty-live  years’  ac- 
Daniel  tivity  from  1515  to  1549  was  in  a 
Bomberg.  measure  epoch-making  for  Hebrew 
typography.  His  productions  shared 
in  all  the  e.xcellence  of  the  Venice  press,  aud  in- 
cluded the  first  rabbinic  Bible  iu  1517,  the  first  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  in  1520 
(its  pagination  is  followed  at  the  present  day),  a 
large  number  of  editions  of  the  Bible  iu  whole  or 
part,  several  grammatical,  lexicographic,  aud  mid- 
rashic  works,  seven  commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, si.x  responsa  collections,  philosophical  aud 
ethical  writings,  and  several  rituals,  including  a 
Tefillah  and  a Mahzor  according  to  the  Spanish  rite, 
one  according  to  the  Greek  rite  (Mahzor  Romania), 
and  a Karaite  one.  Finally,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  university  press  of  Basel,  where  the 
Frobeus  produced  Hebrew  works  iu  a remarkably 
clear  type,  with  the  letters  slanting  to  the  left, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  early  Mantua 
editions.  Froben  began  in  1516  with  an  edition  of 
the  Psalms,  and  produced  many  of  the  works  of  Eli- 
jah Levita  and  Sebastian  Muxstek.  Altogether 
Schwab  (in  “ Incunables  Oi  ientaux,”  pp.  49-128)enu- 
merates  about  430  works  produced  between  1500  aud 
1540.  Allowing  for  omissions  by  him,  not  more  than 
GOO  works  were  produced  between  1475  aud  1540. 

HI.  (1542-1627):  The  third  period  is  distinguished 
by  the  activity  of  the  censor,  which  lasted  for  two 
centuries  or  more  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe. 
The  principle  of  regulating  the  books  to  be  read 
by  the  faithful,  and  even  by  the  unfaithful,  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Roman  Curia  in  1542,  tliough 
the  first  carrying  out  of  it  was  with  the  burning  of 
the  Talmud  in  1554.  But  even  previous  to  that  date 
Jews  had  taken  precautions  to  remove  all  cause  of 
offense.  About  1542  Meir  Katzenellenbogeu  cen- 
sored the  selihot  of  the  German  rite,  aud  Schwartz 


adopted  his  changes  in  the  edition  which  he  pub- 
lished at  Hedderuheim  in  1546. 

Resuming  the  history  of  the  Italian  presses,  that 
of  Venice  first  engages  attention.  Bomberg  wasnot 
allowed  to  have  a monopoly  of  Hebrew 
Third  printing,  which  had  been  found  to  he 
Period.  exceptionally  profitable.  Other  Chris- 
Supremacy  tlans  came  into  the  field,  especially 
of  Venice.  Marco  Antonio  Giustiniani,  who  pro- 
duced twenty-five  works  between  1545 
and  1552.  Another  competitor  arose  in  the  person  of 
Aloisio  Brag.xdixi,  who  began  printing  in  1550.  In 
the  competition  both  parties  appealed  to  Rome;  and 
their  disputes  brought  about  the  burning  of  the 
Talmud  in  1554  at  Ferrara,  and  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  censorship,  even  in  Venice,  the  presses 
of  which  stopped  printing  Hebrew  books  for  eight 
years.  Similar  competition  appears  to  have  taken 
place  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  typesetters  whom 
these  Christian  printers  were  obliged  to  employ. 
Cornelius  Adelkind  and  his  son,  German  Jews  of 
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From  Pentateueli,  Sabbionetta,  1557. 

Padua,  first  worked  with  Bomberg,  and  then  were 
taken  over  by  Farri  (1544),  aud  they  appear  to  have 
also  worked  for  both  Bragadini  aud  Giustiniani. 
There  was  a whole  body  of  learned  press-revisers. 
Among  them  should  be  mentioned  Jacob  b.  Hayyini, 
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the  editor  of  the  rabbinic  Bible,  and  Heir  Katzenel- 
lenbogen,  wlio  helped  to  edit  Maimonides’  “Yad” 
(1550).  When  Venice  ceased  for  a time  to  issue  He- 
brew books,  printing  was  taken  up  in  Ferrara  (1551- 
1557)  by  Abraham  Usque,  who  printed  the  “ Conso- 
la^am”  of  ids  brother  Samuel  Usque  (1553).  In 
Sabbionetta  (1551-59)  Tobias  Foa  printed  about 


Reverting  to  Venice,  printing  was  resumed  in 
1564  by  Giovanni  de  Gara,  who  took  up  the  work 
of  Bomberg,  and  between  1564  and  1569  produced 
more  than  100  different  works,  making  use  of  Chris- 
tian as  well  as  Jewish  typesetters,  among  the  latter 
being  Leon  of  Modena  in  the  years  1595-1601. 
Besides  Gara  there  were  Grippo,  Georgio  de  Cavalli, 
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From  a Sklihah,  Heddernheim,  1.546. 


twenty  works,  among  them  a very  correct  edition 
of  the  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  employing  the 
ubiquitous  Adelkind  to  print  a fine  edition  of  the 
“Moreh”  and  an  edition  of  the  Talmud  in  parts, 
only  one  of  which  is  extant.  The  Sabbionetta  types 
are  said  to  have  gone  back  to  Venice  when  the  Braga- 
diuis  resumed  work.  In  Cremona  a Hebrew  press 
was  set  up  in  1556  by  Vincentio  Conti,  who  issued 
altogether  forty-twm  works  up  to  1560,  including 


and  the  Zanetti  family,  but  none  of  them  could  com- 
l)ete  with  the  activity  of  the  Bragadinis,  wliich  was 
resumed  about  the  same  time.  They  made  use  of 
Samuel  Archevolti  and  Leon  of  Jlodena  among  their 
typesetters.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  several 
important  w'orks  appeared  at  Venice  from  printing 
establishments  which  can  not  be  identified,  inclu- 
ding the  editio  princeps  of  the  Shulhan  ‘ Aruk  (1565). 
A few  -works  were  printed  at  Rome  (1546-81)  by 
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From  the  Hutter  Bible,  Hamburg,  1587,  Showing  Holi.om-  Servile  Letter.s. 


the  first  edition  of  the  Zohar,  2,000  copies  of  which 
were  saved  with  difficulty  from  the  fires  of  the  In- 
quisition. His  first  edition  of  Meuahem  Zioni’s 
commentary  was  not  so  fortunate;  notivitlistanding 
that  it  had  received  the  license  of  the  censor,  it  was 
burnt.  About  thirty-three  xvorks  were  produced 
during  this  period  at  Riva  di  Trento  by  Josejili 
Ottoleughi  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Madriiz, 
■whose  titular  hat  appears  upon  the  title-pages  of  the 
volumes. 


Antonio  Bladao  and  Francesco  Zanetti,  and  a couple 
of  works  in  Verona  by  Francesco  delle  Donne. 

The  greatest  activity  in  Italy  outside  Venice  was 
that  carried  on  at  Mantua  by  the  Rufenellis,  who 
employed  Joseph  Ashkenazi  and  Meir  Sofer,  both 
from  Padua,  as  their  chief  t3'pesctters.  Their  activ- 
ity w'as  followed  by  that  of  Ephraim  b.  David  of 
Padua  and  Moses  b.  Katrlel  of  Prague,  both  work- 
ing in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  centuiq-,  the 
latter  for  the  publishers  Norzi  brothers.  Altogether 
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Zunz  cuumcrates  seventy-three  works  produced  at 
Mantua  during  the  third  period,  including  a “Se- 
fer  Yezirah,”  “Tanhuma,”  Ahoab’s  “Menorat  ha- 
Ma’or,”  and  an  edition  of  Ai)ot  in  Italian. 

During  this  period  the  Hebrew  press  of  Basel 
received  new  light  in  the  advent  from  Italy  of  Israel 
b.  Daniel  Sifroni,  one  of  those  wandering  master 
workmen  who,  like  Soncino  and  Schwartz,  charac- 
terized the  early  history  of  Hebrew 
Froben  and  printing.  Through  his  workmanship 
Waldkirch.  a number  of  important  works  were 
produced  by  Froben  of  Basel  between 
1578and  1584,  including  a Babylonian  Talmud,  Isaac 
Nathan’s  Concordance,  and  the  “ Tr  Gibborim,” 


excerpts  from  the  Bible;  and  in  1663  Henrik  Godc 
printed  similar  extracts.  In  1734  Marius  Fogh  (who 
later  became  city  magistrate  of  Odense)  published 
an  edition  of  Isaac  Abravanel’s  commentary  on  Gen. 
xlix.  This  work,  which  bore  the  imprint  of  the 
Copenhagen  publishing-house  of  I.  C.  Kothe,  was 
for  sale  as  late  as  1893.  Christian  Nold’s  concord- 
ance of  the  Bible  appeared  in  1679  from  the  ])ress 
of  Corfitz  Luft  in  Copenhagen,  and  the  solid  quarto 
volume,  containing  1,210  pages,  gives  evidence  of 
the  author’s  diligence,  as  well  as  of  the  printer’s 
skill  and  care.  A Lutheran  pastor,  Lauritz  Petersen, 
in  Nykobing  on  the  island  of  Falsler,  published 
in  1640  a new  Hebrew  versification  of  the  Song  of 


From  a Commentary  on  Song  ok  Songs,  Safed,  1578. 


who.se  publi.shcr  in  Prague,  finding  that  he  could 
not  have  in-inting  done  as  well  there  as  by  Sifroni, 
sent  it  to  the  latter  in  Basel.  In  the  year  1583-84 
Sifroni  was  working  for  Froben  at  Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau,  where  he  printed  several  Judteo  German 
works,  including  the  Five  Megillot  with  glossary  in 
red  ink;  he  printed  also  an  edition  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela’s  “Travels.”  Froben’s  success,  like  that 
of  Bomberg,  induced  other  Christian  printers  to  join 
in  competition,  as  Guarin  (for  whom  Sifroni  also 
worked),  Beber,  and  especially  Conrad  Waldkirch, 
who  from  1598  on  published  a Great  Tetillah,  an 
‘Aruk,  an  Alfasi  in  octavo,  and  “Synagogue  Music 
and  Songs”  by  Elijah  b.  Moses  Loans,  who  was  for 
a time  IValdkirch’s  corrector  for  the  press.  ISIorde- 
cai  b.  Jacob  of  Prossnitz,  who,  as  shown  below, 
had  had  a large  printing  experience  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  also  assisted  Waldkirch  in  1622.  After  his 
departure  the  Basel  Hebrew  prints  became  scarcer, 
and  were  confined  mainly  to  the  productions  of  the 
Buxtorfs,  while  only  sporadic  Hebrew  works  were 
produced  at  Altdorf,  Bern,  and  Zurich,  (where, 
however,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Hebrew 
printing  had  been  produced  in  the  Jmheo-German 
“ Yosippon”  of  1546).  Beference  may  be  here  made 
to  prints  of  Paulus  Fagiusat  Constance  in  1643-44, 
mainly  with  Judico-Gcrman  or  Latin  translations. 
Altogether  the  total  number  of  Hebrew  works  pro- 
duced in  Switzerland  was  not  more  than  fifty. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrew  press  in  Denmark  de- 
serves treatment  in  fuller  detail,  as  it  has  been  re- 
cently investigated  by  Simonsen.  In  1598  Heinrich 
Waldkirch  imported  some  inferior  Hebrew  type  to 
Copenhagen  from  Wittenberg;  but  nothing  ot  im- 
portance was  printed  during  the  following  three 
decades.  In  1631  Solomon  Sartor  published  some 


Solomon,  intended  as  a wedding-present  for  the 
son  of  King  Christian  IV.  and  his  bride  iMagdalena 
Sibylla.  This  work,  which  was  entitled  “Cantieum 
Canticorum  Salomonis,”  consisted  of  Hebrew  verse 
with  Danish  translation,  and  with  various  melodics 
added  ; it  was  printed  by  Melchior  Martzau.  Sam- 
uel ben  Isaac  of  Schwerin  published  in  1787  some 
Talmudic  annotations  entitled  “Minhat  Shemu’el,” 
printed  bj^  the  Copenhagen  firm  of  Thiele,  but 
showing  evidence  of  lack  of  skill. 

To  revert  to  Switzerland,  Fagius  printed  a number 
of  Biblical,  grammatical,  and  polemical  works  at 
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Isny,  with  the  help  of  Elijah  Levita,  who  produced 
there  the  " Tishbi,”  “ Meturgeman,”and  “ Bahur,”  Ite- 
sidcs  a German  translation  of  the  “ Safer 
Fagius  and  ha-Middot  ” in  1542,  which  is  now  very 
Hene.  rare.  Another  Christian  printer  who 
is  mentioned  throughout  this  period  is 
Hans  Jacob  Hene,  who  produeed  about  thirty  Jew- 
ish works  in  Hebrew  at  Hanau  (1610-30).  He  ca- 
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tcred  more  to  the  students  of  the  Talmud  and  Ha- 
lakah,  producing  three  responsa  collections,  three 
commentaries  on  the  Talmud,  the  Tur  and  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  and  three  somewhat  similar  codes,  as  well 
as  a number  of  J udaeo-German  folk  editions  like 
the  ‘‘Zuchtspiegel  ” or  the  “ Brandspiegel  ” (162G), 
and  the  “ Weiberbuch  ” of  Benjamin  Aaron  Solnik. 
Among  his  typesetters  were  a couple  of  theUlmas, 
of  the  Glinzburg  family,  and  Mordecai  b.  Jacob 
Prossnitz,  who  has  already  been  mentioned.  Hene’s 
type  is  distinguished  by  its  clearness,  and  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  “ shin  ” in  the  so-called  “ Weiber- 
deutsch.”  Other  isolated  appearances  of  Hebrew 
works  at  Tannhausen  (1594),  Thiengen  (1660), 
and  Hergerswiese  did  not  add  much  to  German 
Jewish  typograpliy  in  this  period. 

Meantime,  in  eastern  Europe,  the  Gersonides  con- 
tinued their  activity  at  Prague,  especially  in  the 
printing  of  ritual  works ; but  they  suffered  from  the 
competition  of  the  Bak  family,  who  introduced  from 
Italy  certain  improvements  from  the  year  1605  on- 


trade  from  1556  onward,  when  an  edition  of  the 
tractate  Shebu‘ot  appeared  in  the  former  city.  Its 
printers  were  mainly  of  the  JalTe  family ; Kalony- 
mus  Abraham  (1562-1600)  was  followed  by  his  son 
Zebi  (1602  onward),  who  made  use  of  the  services  of 
the  above-mentioned  Mordecai  b.  Jacob  of  Prossnitz. 
The  prints  of  the  Jaffes  were  mainly  productions  of 
local  rabbis  and  Judmo-German  works.  During  the 
plague  which  ravaged  Lublin  in  1592  Kalonymus 
Jaffe  moved  his  printing  establishment  to  Bistro- 
vich,  wlience  he  issued  a Haggadah  with  Abrava- 
nel’s  commentary. 

It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  at  Antwerp  and 
Leyden  in  this  period  Biblical  works  by  Christian 
printers  appeared,  at  the  former  place  b}’  the  cele- 
brated Christopher  Plantin,  who  got  his  type  from 
Boml)erg’s  workshop. 

IV.  (1627-1732):  This  period  is  opened  and  dom- 
inated by  the  foundation  of  the  press  at  Amster- 
dam, the  rich  and  cultured  Maranos  of  the  Dutch 
capital  devoting  their  wealth,  commercial  counec- 
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ward.  Among  the  typesetters  at  Prague  in  this 
period  was  the  Jewess  Giitel  (daughter  of  Lob 
Setzer),  who  set  up  a work  in  1627.  At  Prague 
almost  for  the  first  time  is  found  the  jn  actise  of  rabbis 
issuing  their  resjionsa  from  the  local  presses.  The 
decoration  employed  by  the  Prague  press  of  this 
period  was  often  somewhat  elaborate.  Besides  the 
illustrated  Haggadah  of  1526,  the  title-page  of  the 
Tur  of  1540  is  quite  elaborate  and  includes  the  arms 
of  Prague. 

In  Cracow  Isaac  ben  Aaron  of  Prossnitz  revived 
the  Hebrew  press  in  1569,  and  produced  a number 
of  Talmudic  and  cabalistic  works  from  that  time  to 
his  death  in  1614,  when  his  sons  succeeded  to  his 
business.  He  was  assisted  by  Samuel  Bohn,  who 
brought  from  Venice  the  Italian  methods  and  title- 
page  designs,  which  were  used  up  to 
Cracow  and  about  1580.  He  produced,  besides  the 
Lublin.  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Talmuds, 
two  editions  of  the  Midrash  Rabbot, 
the  “ Yalkut  Shim'oui  ” (1596),  and  several  works  of 
DIo.scs  Isserles  and  Solomon  Luria,  besides  the  “ Yu- 
hasin,”  “Shalshelet  ha-Kabbalah,”  and  “ Yosippon.” 
Isaac  b.  Aaron  for  a time  ran  a ]iress  in  his  native 
city  ot  Prossnitz,  where  from  1602  to  1605  he  pub- 
lished four  works. 

Lublin  competed  wdth  Cracow  for  the  eastern 
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tions,  and  independent  position  to  the  material  de- 
velopment of  Hebrew  literature  in  book  form.  For 
nearly  a century  after  its  foundation  Amsterdam 
supplied  the  whole  of  Teutonic  Europe  with  Hebrew 
books;  and  the  term  “Defus  Amsterdam”  was  used 
to  denote  t3'pe  of  special  excellence  even  though 
cast  elsewhere,  just  as  the  term  “ Italic  " was  apjilied 
to  certain  type  cast  not  only  in  Ital}'  but  in  other 
countries.  The  first  two  jiresses  were  set  up  in  the 
j’ear  1627,  one  under  Daniel  de  Fonseca,  the  other 
under  Manassch  ben  Israel,  who  in  the  following 
twenty  3'ears  printed  more  than  sixtj'  works,  many 
of  them  his  own,  with  an  excellent  edition  of  the 
Mishnah  without  vowels,  and,  charac- 
Fourth  teristically  enough,  a reprint  of  Al- 
Period.  moli's  “ Pitron  Halomot  ” (1637).  The 
Hegemony  work  in  later  times  was  mainlj'  done 
of  Am-  by  his  two  sons,  Haj'yim  and  Samuel, 
sterdam.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  Manasseh 
ben  Israel’s  career  as  a printer  an  im- 
portant competitoraro.se  in  the  person  of  Immanuel 
Benveniste,  who  in  the  twentj’  years  1641-60  pro- 
duced prayer-books,  a Midrash  Rabbah,  an  Alfasi, 
and  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  mostly  decorated  with 
elaborate  titles  supported  by  columns,  which  be 
came  the  model  tor  all  Europe.  He  was  follow'ed 
by  the  firm  of  Gumpel  & Levi  (1648-60).  Par- 
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ticular  interest  attaches  to  the  name  of  Uri  Phoebus 
ha-Levi,  an  apprentice  of  Bcnveniste’s  wlio  was  in 
business  in  Amsterdam  on  his  own  account  from  1658 
to  1689.  He  was  the  medium  through  which  the 
Amsterdam  methods  of  printing  were  transferred 
to  Zolkiev  between  1692  and  1695.  His  productions, 
though  in  the  Amsterdam  style,  were  generally 
of  a less  costly  and  elegant  nature,  and  he  appears 
to  have  printed  prayer-books,  Mahzors,  calendars, 
and  Juda;o-German  works  for  the  popular  mar- 
ket. Just  as  Uri  Phoebus  W'orked  for  the  Ger- 
man Jews,  so  Athias  contemporaneously  published 
ritual  works  for  the  Spanish  Jews,  who  demanded 


uprisings  in  1648-56  were  employed  by  Christian 
printers  of  that  city,  as  Albertus  Magnus,  Christoph 
von  Ganghel,  the  Steen  brothers,  and  Bostius,  the 
last-named  of  whom  produced  the  great  Mislmah  of 
Surenhusius  (1698-1703).  A most  curious  phenom- 
enon is  presented  by  Moses  ben  Abraham,  a Chris- 
tian of  Nikolsburg,  who  was  converted  to  Judaism, 
and  who  printed  several  works  between  1690  and 
1694.  Abraham,  the  son  of  another  proselyte  named 
Jacob,  was  an  engraver  who  helped  to  decorate  the 
Passover  Haggadah  of  1695,  printed  by  Kosinan 
Emrich,  who  produced  several  important  works  be- 
tween 1692  and  1714. 
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usually  a much  higher  grade  of  printing,  paper,  and 
binding  than  did  their  poorer  German  coreligion- 
ists (1660-83).  Athias’  editions  of  the  Bible,  and 
especially  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  which  he  had 
Leusden’s  help,  are  especially  tine;  and  the  edition 
of  Maimonides’  “ Yad  ” which  his  son  and  successor, 
Immanuel,  published  in  1703,  is  a noteworthy  piece 
of  printing.  A third  member  of  the  Athias  family 
printed  in  Amsterdam  as  late  as  1739-40. 

The  Sephardic  community  of  Amsterdam  had  also 
the  services  of  Abraham  de  Castro  Tartas  (1663-95), 
who  had  learned  his  business  under  the  Ben  Israels. 
He  printed,  chiefly,  works  in  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, and  in  the  decoration  of  his  titles  was  fond 
of  using  scenes  from  the  life  of  David.  A number 
of  Poles  who  fled  to  Amsterdam  from  the  Cossack 


Less  important  presses  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period  were  erected  in  Amsterdam  by  IMoses  Cou- 
tinho,  Isaac  de  Cordova,  Moses  Dias,  and  the  firm 
of  Soto  & Brando.  Members  of  the  Maarssen  fam- 
ily are  also  to  be  reckoned  among  the  more  pro- 
ductive Hebrew  printers  of  Amsterdam.  Jacol), 
Joseph,  David,  and  Mahrim  Maarssen  produced 
many  works  between  1695  and  1740,  among  them 
reproductions  of  cursive  writing.  The  last-named 
settled  later  at  Frankfort-on-the-i'.Iain. 

The  By  this  time  the  Hebrew  press  at 
Proopses.  Amsterdam  had  become  entirely 
dominated  by  mercantile  considera- 
tions, and  was  represented  by  the  publishing-  and 
printing-houses  of  Solomon  ben  Joseph  Proops, 
whose  printed  catalogue  “ Appiryon  Shelomoh,"  1730 
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(the  first  known  of  its  kind),  shows  works  pub- 
lished by  liini  to  be  mainly  rituals  and  a few  re- 
sponsa,  two  editions  of  the  “ ‘En  Ya'akob,”  the  “Ho- 
bot  ha-Lebabot,”  and  the  “Menorat  ha-Ma’or,”  two 
editions  of  the  Zohar  (1715),  and  the  Judaso-Gernian 
“ Ma’asehbuch.”  Proops  was  evidently  adapting 
himself  to  the  popular  taste  from  1697  onward.  The 
house  established  by  him  continued  to  exist  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Joseph  and 
Jacob  and  Abraham  being  members  thereof  from  1734 
until  about  1780.  They  were  followed  by  Solomon 
ben  Abraham  Proops  in  1799,  while  a David  ben 
Jacob  Proops,  the  last  of  the  family,  died  in  1849, 
and  his  widow  sold  the  business  to  I.  Levisson. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  two  Ashke- 
nazic Dayyanim  of  Amsterdam,  who  added  printing 
to  their  juridical  accomplishments,  Joseph  Dayyan 
from  1719  to  1737,  and  Moses  Frankfurter  from  1720 
to  1743;  the  latter  produced  between  the  years  1724 
and  1728  the  best-known  edition  of  the  rabbinic 
Bible.  The  only  other  Amsterdam  printer  whom  it 
is  necessary  to  mention  is  Solomon  London  {c.  1721), 
on  account  of  his  later  connection  with  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 

Besuming  the  history  of  the  Prague  press  during 


two  works  there  in  poor  style  in  1691.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  1712  by  Israel  ben  Meir  of  Prague,  who 
sold  out  to  Hirsch  ben  Hayyim  of  Flirth.  Among 
the  150  productions  of  these  presses  may  be  men- 
tioned a list  of  post-offices,  markets,  and  fairs  com- 
piled by  the  printer  Hirsch  ben  Hayyim  and  printed 
in  1724. 

In  Prague  itself  the  Baks  found  a serious  com- 
petitor in  Moses  Cohen  Zedek,  founder  of  the  Katz 
family  of  typographers;  this  competition  lasted  for 
nearly  a century,  the  two  houses  combining  in  1784 
as  the  firm  of  Bak  & Katz. 

Cracow  during  this  period  is  distinguished  by  the 
new  press  of  Menahem  (Nahum)  Meisels,  which  con- 
tinued for  about  forty  years  from  1631  onward,  pro- 
ducing a considerable  number  of  Talmudic  and  cab- 
alistic works,  including  such  productions  of  the  local 
rabbis,  as  the  “Hiddushe  Agadot”  of  Samuel  Edels; 
this  was  put  up  in  type  by  Judah  Cohen  of  Prague, 
and  corrected  by  Isaac  of  Brisk.  The  year  1648,  so 
fatal  to  the  Jews  of  Slavonic  lands,  was  epoch-ma- 
king for  both  Cracow  and  Lublin.  At  the  latter  place 
a few  works  appeared  from  1665  onward,  mainly 
from  the  press  of  Samuel  Kalmanka  (1673-83)  of  the 
Jaffe  family. 
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From  Bacharach’s  “Hawwot  YaIr,”  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1699. 


this  period,  the  Bak  family  continued  its  activity, 
especially  in  printing  a number  of  .1  udoco-German 
w'orks,  mostly  without  supplying  the  place  or  the 
date  of  publication.  Many  local  folk-songs  in  Ger- 
man now  exist  onl}'  in  these  productions.  One  of 
the  productions  of  this  firm,  a Mahzor,  the  first 
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From  a Pentateuch,  Amsterdam,  1726. 

volume  of  which  appeared  in  Prague  in  1679,  was 
finished  in  Wekelsdorf  by  tlie  production  of  the 
second  volume  in  1680. 

Another  offshoot  of  the  Prague  press  was  that  of 
Wilhermsdorf,  which  was  founded  in  1669  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  paper-mills  erected  there 
by  Count  von  Hohenlohe.  The  first  printer  there 
was  Isaac  Cohen,  one  of  the  Gersonides  who  printed 


This  period  is  especially  distinguished  by  the  rise 
of  the  Jewish  Hebrew  press  in  Germany,  chiefly  in 
five  centers:  (1)  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  (2)  Sulz- 
bach,  (3)  Dessau,  (4)  Hamburg,  and  (5)  Dyhernfurth. 
For  various  reasons  presses  were  erected  also  in 
the  vicinity  of  each  of  these  centers. 

Germany.  In  Frankfort-on-the-Main  the  mu- 
' nicipal  law  prohibited  any  Jew  from 
erecting  a printing-press,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
its  large  and  wealthy  Jewish  population,  the  earliest 
Hebrew  productions  of  this  city  came  from  Chris- 
tian printers,  especially  Christian  Wlist,  who  pro- 
duced a Bible  in  1677,  and  an  edition  of  the  “ Hawwot 
Yair  ” in  1699.  Then  came  the  press  of  Blasius  Ilsner, 
who  began  printing  Hebrew  in  1682,  and  produced 
the  “Kuhbuch”  of  Moses  Wallich  in  1687,  in  which 
year  he  produced  also  part  of  a German  Pentateuch 
as  well  as  a standard  edition  of  the  Yalkut.  This 
last  was  published  by  the  bookseller  Seligmann 
Reis.  Besides  other  Christian  printers  like  Andreas 
and  Nicholas  Weinmann,  Johann  Koelner  jirodticed 
a number  of  Hebrew  works  during  the  twenty  years 
1708-27,  including  the  continuation  of  an  edition  of 
the  Talmud  begun  at  Amsterdam  and  finished  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  (1720-23);  it  is  probable  that 
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the  type  was  brought  from  Amsterdam.  An  at- 
tempt of  Koelner  to  produce  1,700  copies  of  an  Al- 
fasi  by  means  of-  a lottery  failed,  though  an  edition 
was  produced  in  Amsterdam  four  years  later.  Many 
of  the  typesetters  of  Amsterdam  and  Frankfort 
about  this  period  frequently  alternated  their  resi- 
dence and  activity  between  the  two  cities.  In  1727 
few  Hebrew  books  w'ere  produced  at  Frankfort-on- 
tlie-Main.  In  connection  with  the  Frankfort  book 
market  a number  of  presses  in  the  neigliborbood 
turned  out  Hebrew  books,  in  Hanau  as  early  as 
1674.  The  book  entitled  “Tam  we-Yashar”  was 
printed  there,  with  Frankfort  as  its  [dace  of  publica- 
tion. From  1708  onward  Basbuysen  produced  a 
series  of  books,  including  Abravancl  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (1710),  whiclr  was  issued  by  Bcis  of  F'rankfort. 
Among  his  workmen  were  David  Baer  of  Zolkiev, 
who  had  worked  at  Amsterdam,  and  Menahem 
Maneli  of  Wilmersdorf.  Bashuysen  sold  his  rights 
to  Bousang  (1713),  who  continued  producing  He- 
brew works  till  1725. 

Homburg'  was  also  one  of  the  feeding-presses  for 
Frankfort,  from  1711  to  1750.  Its  press  was  pos- 


these  first  productions  till  the  “ Kabbala  Denudata  ” 
was  finished  in  1684,  when  Knorr  determined  to  have 
an  edition  of  the  Zohar  printed  at  Sulzbach,  and 
for  that  purpose  had  one  Moses  Bloch  cut  Hebrew 
letters,  with  which  the  Zohar  was  printed  in  a rather 
elementary  fashion.  This  attracted  attention  to 
Sulzbach  as  a printing-place;  and  an  imperfect 
edition  of  the  Talmud  was  printed  in  1694  by  Bloch 
and  his  son  (the  latter  succeeded  Bloch).  The  com- 
petition of  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  1697-99  pre- 
vented its  completion.  One  of  the  ifiost  curious  pro- 
ductions of  the  Sulzbach  press  was  aPurim  parody, 
which  was  issued  anonymously  in  1695.  Bloch  was 
followed  by  Aaron  Frankel,  son  of  one  of  the  e.xiles 
of  Vienna,  and  founder  of  the  Frankel-Arnstein  fam- 
ily, having  woi  ked  at  the  ollice  of  Bloch  as  early  as 
1685.  He  set  up  his  pre.ss  in  1699,  his  first  protluc- 
tion  being  a Mahzor  and  part  of  the  Talmud;  and 
his  son  Meshullam  carried  on  the  press  for  forty 
years  from  1724  to  1767.  One  hundred  and  four- 
teen lu'oductions  of  the  Sulzbach  press  have  been 
enumerated  up  to  1732. 

Fiirth  also  commenced  in  this  period  its  remarka- 
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From  a “She’ei.ot  u-Teshurot”  oe  Eyheschutz,  Carlsruhe,  1773. 


sessed  from  1737  on  by  Aaron  of  Dessau,  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Frankfort  Judengasse,  who  produced 
among  other  works  two  editions  of  the  “ Hiddushim  ” 
of  yiaharam  Schilf  (1745).  Seligmann  Reis,  who  had 
learned  printing  in  Amsterdam,  started  another  piess 
in  Oflfenbach  (1714-20),  mostly^  for  Judico-German 
pamphlets,  including  a few  romances  like  the  “ Artus 
Hoof,”  “Florisand  Blanchefleur,”  and  “The  Seven 
Wise  Masters.”  In  opposition  to  Reis  was  Israel 
Moses,  working  under  the  Christian  printer  De 
Launoy  from  1719  to  1724  and  for  himself  till  as  late 
as  1743. 

The  history  of  the  Sulzbach.  Hebrew  press  is  some- 
what remarkable.  On  May  12,  1664,  one  Abraham 
Lichtenthaler  received  permission  to  found  a print- 
ing-press at  Sulzbach.  He  began  to  print  in  1667 
Knorr  von  Rosenroth’s  “Kabbala  De- 
Sulzbach.  nudata,”  a work  which  was  for  the 
Chri.stian  world  the  chief  source  of 
information  as  to  the  Cabala.  This  appears  to  have 
attracted  to  Sulzbach  Isaac  Cohen  Ger.sonides,  who 
produced  in  the  year  1669  a couple  of  Judfeo-Ger- 
man  works,  “Leb  Tob  ” and  “Shebet  Yehudah,” 
from  the  press  of  Lichtenthaler.  Nothing  followed 
XIL— 20 


ble  activity  as  a producer  of  Hebrew  works,  more 
distinguished  pcrhaiis  for  (piantity  than  (]uality. 
Beginning  in  1691  just  as  the  Wilmersdorf  jiress 
gave  up,  Joseph  Shneior  established  a press  at  Fiirth, 
which  produced  about  thirty  works  during  the  next 
eight  years.  Most  of  his  typesetters 
rtirth  and  had  come  from  Prague.  An  opjiosi- 
Hamburg.  tion  press  was  set  up  later  (1694,  1699) 
by  Zebi  Ilirscb  ha-Levi  and  his  son-in- 
law  Mordecai  Model.  This  was  one  of  the  presses 
w’hich  had  as  a typesetter  a woman,  Reichel,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  Jutels  of  Wilmersdorf.  The  former 
press  was  continued  in  1712  by  Samuel  Bonfed,  son 
of  Joseph  Shneior,  together  with  Abraham  Bing 
(1722-24);  the  firm  lasted  till  1730. 

Similar  presses  were  founded  at  Dessau  b}"  Moses 
Bonem  (1696),  and  at  Kdthen  in  1707-18  by  Israel 
ben  Abraham,  the  proselyte,  who  had  pieviously 
worked  at  Amsterdam,  Offenbach,  and  Neuwied. 
Israel  then  transferred  his  press  to  Jessnitz,  where 
he  worked  till  about  1726,  at  which  date  he  removed 
It  to  Wandsbeck,  near  Hamburg,  staying  there  till 
1733,  when  he  wandered  to  Neuwied  and  back  to 
Jessnitz  (1739-44)  together  with  his  sons  Abraham 
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and  Tobias.  Another  proselyte,  Moses  ben  Abra- 
ham, had  printed  Hebrew  in  Halle  (1709-14). 

The  earliest  production  of  the  Hebrew  press  of 
Hamburg'  was  a remarkable  edition  of  a Hebrew 
Bible,  set  up  by  a Christian,  Elias  Hutter,  and  hav- 
ing the  servile  letters  distinguished  by  hollow  type, 
so  as  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  radical  letters. 
Hutter  was  followed  by  two  Cliristians:  (1)  George 
Ravelin,  who  printed  a Pentateuch  with  Targum 
and  Haftarot  in  1G63;  and  (3)  Thomas  Rose,  who 
from  1680  to  1715  printed  several  Jewish  books  and 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Johann  Rose  up  to  1721. 
In  the  neighboring  city  of  Altona  Samuel  Poppart 
of  Coblenz  started  printing  in  1720,  mainly  ritual 
matters;  and  he  was  followed  by  Ephraim  Heksher 
in  1733  and  Aaron  Cohen  of  Berlin  in  1735. 

Finally  more  to  the  east  Shabbethai  Bass  estab- 
lished at  Dybernfurth  in  1689  a printing-press  es- 
pecially devoted  to  meeting  the  wants  of  the  Breslau 
book  market,  which  had  hitherto  been  dependent 
upon  Amsterdam  or  Piague.  For  the 

Dyhern-  varying  history  of  his  press,  which 
furth.  lasted  till  1713,  see  his  biography 
(Jew'.  Encyc.  ii.  583).  It  was  sold 
by  Shabbethai ’s  son  Joseph  to  his  son-in-law  Issachar 
Cohen  for  5,000  thalers,  who  carried  it  on  till 
1729,  when  he 
died,  his  wife 
then  continuing 
the  business. 

Hebrew  works 
were  early  print- 
ed at  Frank- 
fort-on-the- 
Oder,  by  two 
Christians,  Hart- 
mann Brothers, 
from  1595  to 
1596,  who  pro- 
duced Bibles, 
and  Eichhorn, 
w ho  p r i n t e d 
the  “ 3Iusar  Has- 
kel”  of  Hai 
Gaon  in  1597.  Their  work  was  continued  in  the  next 
century  by  Professor  Beckmann  in  1681,  and  Michael 
Gottschek,  who  produced,  at  the  cost  of  Baermann 
Halberstade,  an  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
in  1698  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  Talmuds  during  the 
Cossack  outbreaks.  A second  edition  of  this  Tal- 
mud was  produced  by  Gottschek  in  company  with 
Jablonski  at  Berlin,  who  had  purchased  a Hebrew 
set  of  types  in  1697.  They  began  work  in  1699,  and 
produced  a Pentateuch  with  a Raslibam  in  1705,  and 
the  aforesaid  Talmud  in  1715-21.  One  of  his  chief 
typesetters  w’as  Baruch  Buchbinder,  who  afterw'ard 
printed  in  Prausnitz.  Other  Hebrew  books  were 
produced  by  Nathan  Neumark  (1720-26),  in  wdiose 
employ  Aaron  Cohen,  afterward  at  Altona,  learned 
to  set  type. 

In  this  period  a beginning  of  Hebrew  typography 
was  made  also  in  the  British  Isles,  by  Samuel  Clarke 
at  Oxford  about  1667,  and  by  Thomas  Hive  (1714- 
1718)  in  London,  both  Christian  printers. 

To  return  to  the  south  of  Europe : the  Venice  press 
was  carried  on  by  a succession  of  the  Bragadinis; 


Aloisio  II.  (1625-28),  Geralamo  (1655-64),  and  Aloisio 
III.  (1697-1710).  Among  the  Jewish  setters  or  cor- 
rectors for  the  press  employed  by  the  Bragadinis 
may  be  mentioned  Leo  de  Modena,  Moses  Zacuto, 
Menahem  Habib,  Moses  Hayyim  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Solomon  Altaras.  The  chief  competitor  of  the  Bra- 
gadinis was  Vendramini,  from  1631  onward ; but  tlie 
opposition  of  Amsterdam  reduced  the  activity  of  tlie 
Venetian  press  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  while  Leghorn  began  to  cater  to  the 
printing  of  the  Oriental  Jews  about  1650,  when  Jed- 
idiah  Gabbai  produced  the  “azharot’’  of  Solomon 
ibn  Gabirol.  His  chief  production  was  a Yalkut  in 
1660,  after  which  he  removed  to  Florence  and  finally 
settled  in  Smyrna,  where  his  son  Abraham  printed 
from  1659  to  1680  with  the  aid  of  Samuel  Valenci 
from  Venice.  Abraham’s  productions  include  a tew 
Ladino  works  in  Hebrew  characters,  among  the 
earliest  of  the  kind.  In  Constantinople  a family  of 
printers  named  Franco — Solomon  (1639),  Abraham 
(1641-83),  and  Abraham  (1709-20) — produced  a num- 
ber of  casuistic  works.  Among  llieir  typesetters 
was  Solomon  of  Zatanof  (1648),  who  had  escaped  the 
Cossack  outbreaks.  The  pause  from  1683  to  1710 
was  broken  by  two  Poles  from  Amsterdam,  Jonah 
of  Lemberg  and  Naphtali  of  Wilna.  Jonah  of  Lem- 
berg i^rinted  a 
few  of  his  works 
at  Ortakeui, 
near  Constanti- 
nople, and  fmal- 
1 j'  settled  at 
Smyrna. 

With  the  year 
1733  the  detailed 
history  of  He- 
brew typogra- 
phy  must  cease. 
It  would  be  im- 
possible to  fol- 
low in  minute 
detail  the  spread 
of  Hebrew 
presses  through- 
out the  world  during  the  last  160  years.  The 
date  1733  is  also  epoch-making  in  the  history  of 
Hebrew  bibliography,  as  up  to  that  date  the  great 
work  of  Johann  Christoph  Wolf,  amplified  and 
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corrected  by  Steinschneider  in  his  “Bodleian  Cat- 
alogue,” gives  a complete  account  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Hebrew  press,  both  Jewish  and  Christian.  The 
list  of  these  printers  given  by  Steinschneider  is  of 
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cousiderable  importance,  both  for  identifying  un- 
known or  imperfect  works  of  the  earlier  period,  and 
as  affording  information  of  persons  learned  in 
Hebrew  lore  who  utilized  it  only  as  typesetters  or 
correctors  for  the  press.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
more  distinguished  families  of  recent  date  have  been 
connected  with  these  masters  of  printing,  whose 
names  are  thus  of  importance  for  pedigree  purposes 
(see  Pedigree).  For  these  reasons  Steinschneider’s 
list  is  here  reprinted  in  shortened  form. 

List  of  Printers  to  1732. 


Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Aaron 

Amsterdam... . 

1703,  6 

Aaron  b.  Aaron  Kohen 

Amsterdam... . 

1U97 

Aaron  b.  A braham 

1722 

Aaron  da  Costa  Ahendana  b.  Sam- 

Amsterdam 

1736,  30 

uel. 

Aaron  (Hezekiah)  Credo 

Amsterdam 

1736 

Aaron  b.  (Hayyim)  David  Levi... 

Zolkiev 

1716,  18,  21, 

Aaron  b.  David  Witmund 

Amsterdam 

16,59-64 

Aaron  b.  Elijah  Kohen  of  Ham- 

Hamburg 

1714-15,  32 

burg. 

Oifenbach 

1716 

Sulzbach 

1717 

Frankfort -on- 

1719 

the-(  )der. 
Jessnitz 

1724 

Berlin 

1724-26 

Wandsbeck  . . . 

1726 

Altona 

1735 

Aaron  (Shneor  Zalman)  b.  Gabriel 

Amstei'dam 

1721 

Aaron  Hamou 

Constantinople 

1423 

Aaron  b.  Isaac  (Drucker)  b.  Aaron 

Prossuitz 

1608  - 9,  10- 

Aaron  b.  Isaac  Sofer 

Amsterdam — 

12.  12-13, 
13-19 

1713 

Aaron  b.  Jacob  Levi 

Dyhernfurth  . . 

1689 

Aaron  b.  Jacob  Senior 

Amsterdam 

1659 

1702 

Aaron  Leon 

Constantino|)le 

1.576-77 

Aaron  b.  Manasseh  Ephraim 

AmsteiTiam.. . . 

1661 

1705-13 

1008  - 9,  10- 

12,  17-18 

Aaron  Rodrigues-Mendes 

Amsterdam 

1728,  30 

1709 

Dyhernfurth  . . 

1713 

Berlin 

1717 

Am.sterdam... . 

1726 

Aaron  b.  Shabbethai 

Amsterdam 

1723-24 

Aaron  b.  Uri  Liprnann 

1700-17 

1009 

1623 

1706,  10 

Abigdor  b.  Eliezer  Ashkenazi 

Constantinople 

1.547 

1614 

Ablgdor  b.  (Israel)  Joseph 

Abigdor  b.  Samuel  b.  Moses  Ezra. 

Cracow 

Cracow 

1638-40,  43, 
48 

1619 

Abraham 

Amsterdam 

1708 

1674  (?) 

1530 

1590 

1655,  57,  59, 

60,  69 

Abraham  b.  Abraham 

Adrianople  (?) 

Abraham  Abudiente 

Constantinople 

ia54 

1595 

Venice 

1.599 

Abraham  b.  Alexander 

1606 

Abraham  Algazi  b.  Simeon 

Constantinople 

1711 

16.59 

Abraham  Alkabizi 

Constantinople 

1516 

160.5-6 

Abraham  Alfschul  b.  Jacob 

Frankfort -on- 

1697-99 

Abraham  Amnon  b.  Jacob  Israel.. 

the-Oder. 
Leghorn  

ia53-54 

1520 

Abraham  ibn  Asbkara  Zarfati  b. 

Pesaro 

1511 

Samuel. 

Abraham  Bassa  of  Jerusalem 

Amsterdam... . 

1722 

Abraham  Benveniste  b.  Aaron.... 

Venice 

1.546 

Abraham  b.  Bezalel  of  Posen 

Lublin 

1622-26,  30, 

Abraham  di  Boton  b.  Aaron 

Smyrna 

33-34,45,46 
1600,  71,  74 
(d.  1735) 

Abraham  (Hezekiah)  Brandon 

Amsterdam 

ibn  Yakkar. 

Abraham  Breit  b.  Moses 

Amsterdam 

16,50 

Place. 

Date. 

Sulzbach 

1715 

Wilmersdorf . . 

1716 

Strasburg 

1,521 

Amsterdam 

1661,  67 

Constantinople 

1513 

Cracow 

1586,  93 

Prague 

1608 

Salonica 

1709,  13,  24, 
29 

Constantinople 

1711 

Wilmersdorf . . 

1685 

Amsterdam 

1701 

Frankfort -on- 

1719 

the-Main. 

Hanau 

1610,  17 

Basel 

161iG19 

Cracow 

1589 

Wilmersdorf . . 

16  8 5-90, 
1712-23 

Sulzbach 

1691-1712 

Cracow 

1600 

Salonica 

1721 

Naples 

1492 

Salonica 

1.593-94 

Amsterdam... . 

1627 

Reggio 

1475 

Leghorn  

16r)0-.57 

Salonica 

) 651-55 

Venice 

1595,  99, 

1614,  17-19, 
24,  32-34, 

37,  40.  42, 
43 

Leghorn  

1650-57 

Amsterdam 

1724 

Pesaro 

1477 

Ferrara  

1479 

Bologna 

1482 

Soncino 

1488 

Ferrara  

1693 

Constantinople 

1578-79 

Amsterdam... . 

1728,  29 

Safed  

1577-79,  87 

Ixar 

1490 

Cracow 

1617,  18 

Lublin 

1,578 

OUenbach 

1729 

Neiiwied 

173.5-37 

Jessnitz 

1739-40 

Wilmersdorf  . . 

1679,  82 

Snlzbacb 

1684 

Prague 

1686,  88,  90- 
93 

Hanau 

1726 

Amsterdam... . 

1726,  30 

Frankfort -on- 

170.5,  9,  11- 

the-Oder. 

12 

Hanau 

1715,  47 

Hanau 

1611-14,  23- 
30 

Lublin 

1.571-72 

Hamburg 

1690 

Constantinople 

1732 

Venice 

1696 

Amsterdam — 

1613-48,  45- 
46 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1697-99 

the-Oder. 

Constantinople 

1710,  12,  16- 
20,  26-27, 

37 

Prague 

1614,  17-19, 
21-24,  25 

Salonica 

1587 

Venice 

1.589 

Mantua 

1.589-90 

Naples 

1491-92 

Venice 

1(X)3 

Amsterdam 

1691 

Sulzbach 

1697 

Jessnitz 

1723 

Amsterdam... . 

1725 

Mantua 

1558-60 

Salonica 

1709 

Amsterdam 

1661 

Prague 

1603-4 

Wandsbeck  . . . 

1733 

Bologna 

1.538 

Amsterdam... . 

1700 

Name. 


Prague. 

Abraham  Cassel. 


Abraham  Dandosa 

Abraham  b.  David  Gojetein. 

Abraham  b.  David  Nahman. 


Abraham  b.  David  Posner 

Abraham  b.  Dob  (Baer)  of  Lissa. 
Abratiam  Dorheim  b.  Mosei 
Dorheim. 


Abraham  b.  Eliezer  Kohen. 
Abraham  b.  Eliezer  Kohen. 


Abraham  b.  Eliezer  Rodelshelm. . 

Abraham  ibn  Ezra 

Abraham  Facon  (?) 

Abraham  Faraji  b.  Me'ir 

Abraham  de  Fonseca 

Abraham  ben  (ibn)  Garton  b. 
Isaac. 

Abraham  Gedaliah 

•Abraham  Ger 

Abraham  Haber-Tob  b.  Solomon. 


Abraham  Havez 

Abraham  b.  Hayyim 

Abraham  Hayyim  of  Fano.. 
Abraham  Hayyon  b.  Solomon  b. 
Abraham'. 

Abraham  Hurwitz  b.  Lsaiah 

Abraham  Hurwitz  h.  Judah  (Lob) 
Deboiies  Levi. 

Abraham  b.  Isaiic  Ashkenazi 

Abraham  b.  Isaac  b.  David 

Abraham  b.  Israel 

Abraham  b.  Israel  Menahem 

Abraham  b.  Israel  b.  Moses 

Abraham  b.  Issachar  Kohen  (Kaz) 
Gersoni  of  Prague. 


Abraham  b.  Jacob 

Abraham  b.  Jacob  Levi 

Abraham  (Israel)  b.  Jacob  (Kop 
pel)  of  Vienna. 

Abraham  Jedidiah  de  Cologna. 

Abraham  b.  Jekuthiel 

Abraham  b.  Jekuthiel  Kohen 

Abraham  b.  Joseph 

Abraham  h.  Joseph 

Abraham  b.  Joseph  Manasseh... 

Abraham  b.  Joshua  Sezze 

Abraham  b.  Joshua  of  Worms 

Abraham  b.  Judah 

Abraham  b.  Judah  (Loeb) 


Abraham  h.  Judah  b.  Nisan. 
Abraham  b.  Kalouymus  Reumold. 

Abraham  Kara 

Abraham  Landau  b.  Jacob 

Abraham  Laniado 

Abraham  (Kohen)  de  Lara 

Abraham  Lichtenthaler 

Abraham  Luria 

Abraham  Meudes-Lindo 

Abraham  b.  Meshullam  of  Mo- 
dena, 

Abraham  Molko  h.  Joseph 

Abraham  b.  Mordecai  Kohen 

Abraham  b.  Moses  (Schedel) 

Abraham  b.  Moses  Goslar 

Abraham  b.  Moses  Kohen 

Abraham  b.  Moses  Nathan 
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Name. 


Place. 


Date. 


Name. 


Place. 


Date. 


Abraham  b.  Nahman  Koben 

Abraham  b.  Nathan 

Abraham  ibn  Nathan  b.  Hayyim 
of  Salonica. 

Abraham  Netto  b.  Joseph 

Abraham  (Hail  Ortona  b.  David.. 

Abraham  itin  Paredes 

A braham  Pereira  b.  Elijah 

Abraham  Peris 

Abraham  Pescarol  b.  Kalonymus. 

Abraham  ibn  Phomi 

Abraham  Porto 


Lublin 

Amsterdam 

Constantinople 

Venice 

Verona 

Constantinople 

Constantinople 

Amsterdam 

Venice,  Cre- 
mona. 

Venice 

Venice 


Abraham  Porto  b.  Jehiel 

Abraham  b.  Reuben  Abi  Saglo  . . . 

Abraham  Reyna 

Abraham  Rosanes  b.  Mei'r 

Abraham  Sacchi 

Abraham  b.  Solomon  Levi 

Abraham  b.  Samuel  b.  David 
Levi. 

Abraham  b.  Samuel  Kohen 

Abraham  b.  Selig  of  Glogau 


Abraham  Selzerb.  Aaron  of  Minsk 

Abraham  b.  Shalom 

Abraham  Shalom  b.  Isaac 

Abraham  ibn  Shangi  b.  Ephraim. 

Abraham  b.  Shemariah 

Abraham  Shoshan 

Abraham  de  Silva  h.  Solomon 

Abraham  b.  Simeon  Friedburg. . . 

Abraham  b.  Simeon  Kolin 

Abraham  Sonina 

Abraham  Talmid  Sefardi 

Abraham  Uzziel  b.  Baruch 

Abraham  von  Werd 

Abraham  ibn  Ya'ish  b.  Joseph 

Abraham  ibn  Takkar  b.  Jacob 
Hananiah. 

Abraham  Yerushalmi  (b.  Yom- 
Tob  ?) 

Abraham  Zalah  b.  Shabbethai 

Abraham  Zarfati 

Abraham  b.  Zebi 

Abraham  b.  Zebi 

Abraham  '(Hayyim)  b.  Zebi 
(Hirsch). 

Abraham  b.  Zebi  of  Cracow 

Abraham  b.  Zebi  (Hirsch)  Kohen 

Abraham  b.  Zeeb  (Wolf)  Levi.... 
Adelkind  (Brothers) 


Verona 

Venice 

Constantinople 

Constantinople 

Venice 

Hamburg 


Constantinople 

Berlin 

Offenbach.  ... 
Wilmersdoif . . 
Dyhernfurth . . 
Wandsbeck  . . . 

Homburg 

Frankfort  - on  - 
the-Oder. 

Prague 

Salonica 

Constantinople 

Constantinople 

Constantinople 

Venice 

Amsterdam . . . 

Prague 

Prague 

Constantinople 

Naples 

Venice 

Fiirth 

Constantinople 

Salonica 

Venice 

Constantinople 

Venice 

Amsterdam 

Lublin 

Verona 

Amsterdam 

Amsterdam... . 

Cracow 

Frankfort  - on  - 
the-Oder. 
Amsterdam... . 
Venice 


Adelkind  (Cornelius  b.  Baruch) . . 


Venice 


Adelkind  (Daniel  b.  Cornelio).. . . 

Akiba  b.  Uri  (Phoebus) 

Alexander  b.  Ezekiel 

Alexander  b.  Hayyim  Ashke- 
nazi. 

Alexander  (Siisskind)  b.  Kalony- 
mus. 

Alexander  (Sender)  b.  Me'ir  Kas- 
sewitz. 

Antunes  (Antones?),  Aaron 

Aryeh  (Loeb)  b.  Uershon  Wiener. 


Sabbionetta . . . 

Venice 

Berlin 

Prague 

Prague 

Amsterdam 

Prague 

Amsterdam 

Frankfort -on - 
the-Oder. 


Aryeh  (Judah  Loeh)  Krochmal  b. 
Menahem. 

Aryeh  (Judah)  Sabibi  b.  David. 
Aryeh  (Loeb)  b.  Saul  b.  Joshua.. . 

Aryeh  Sofer  b.  Hayyim 

Aryeh  b.  Solomon  Hayyim 

Aryeh  (Loeb)  b.  Solomon  Kohen 
of  Przemysl. 

Aryeh  (Judah  Loeb)  Te’omim  b. 
Aaron. 

Aryeh  (Loeb)  b.  Zeeb  (Wolf) 
Levi. 

Asber  (Anschel) 


Amsterdam.... 

Berlin 

Bologna 

Zolkiev 

Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  (?). 
Amsterdam... . 


1625 

Asher  (Anschel)  Altschuler  b. 

Prossnitz 

1652 

Naphtali  Herzel. 

Prague 

1716,  17,  18, 

19 

1622 

Asher  (Anschel)  b.  Eliezer 

Amsterdam.... 

1652 

1.522 

1642-43 

Asher  (Anschel)  b.  Elijah 

Amsterdam 

1678 

Asher  (Anschel)  b.  Gershon  Kohen 

Prague 

1544,  65 

Asher  (Selig)  Hurwitz  b.  Isaac 

Lublin 

1565 

Levi. 

Asher  (Selig)  b.  Isaac  of  Dubno.. 

Sulzbach 

1563,  64,  65, 

66,  '74,'  84,' 

Asher  (Ansciiel)  b.  Me'ir  Prostitz. 

Amsterdam 

88,  89 

1,594 

Asher  (Anschel)  b.  Moses 

Cracow 

1606 

Asher  Parentio  (Parenz)  b.  Jacob. 

Venice 

1.560 

Asher  Tiktin  b.  Menahem 

Cracow 

1711,  19-20 

Astruc  de  Toulon  b.  Jacob 

Constantinople 

1586 

Athias,  Abraham  b.  Raphael  Hez- 

Amsterdam 

1706-7 

ekiah. 

1692 

Athias,  Immanuel  b.  Joseph 

Amsterdam 

Athias,  Joseph  b.  Abraham 

Amsterdam 

1.561 

Azariah 

1711-13 

1721 

Azriel  b.  Joseph  (b.  Jacob  Guu- 

Naples 

1726 

zenhauser)  Ashkenazi. 

1726 

Azriel  b.  Moses 

Hanau 

1733 

Furth 

1738-41 

1702 

Azriel  Perahvah  Kohen 

Amsterdam 

Azriel  ben  Solomon  Diena 

Sabbionetta  (?) 

1608 

Baer  (b.  Meshullam  Zalman 

Berlin 

1717 

Mirls?)  of  Posen. 

1534 

Baerle  Rappa 

Frankfort -on- 

1539-40 

the-Main. 

Baermann  b.  Judah  Lima  Levi 

1672,78, 1728 

of  Essen. 

1728 

Bak  (Israel  b.  Joseph  b.  Judah). . 

Prague 

1713 

1697 

Lublin 

1717 

Prague 

1492 

1655-56 

1699 

1.565,  9 

1520 

1718 

1512 

Bak  (Judah  [11. ] b.Mosesb.Jacob) 

Prague 

1599-1606 

Bak  (Moses  [L]  b.  Jacob  b.  Ju- 

Prague 

1626-27 

dah). 

1637 

1649  (?) 

Bak  ( Vom-Tob  Lipman  b.  Mo.ses  b. 

Prague 

1725-32 

Jacob). 

Fiirth 

Bak,  Jacob  (1.)  b.  Gershon  Wahl.. 

Venice 

1641,  43 

Prague 

1668 

1697-99 

Cracow 

1688,  1706 

1519,  21,  22, 

Prossnitz 

22,  24 

Berlin 

1524,  24-25, 
27,  28  - 29, 

Baruch  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

Frankfort-on- 

44,  45,  4.5, 

tiie-Oder. 

46,  46  - 48, 

48-49,  50- 

.52,  52 

Baruch  b.  Lipmann  AViener 

Amsterdam 

155:1-54 

Fill  th 

1.549-52 

Sulzbach 

1713 

1618-20 

Baruch  b.  Simtiah  Levi 

Amsterdam 

1616-17 

Baruch  b.  Soloinon 

Lublin 

1700,  2,  4 

Baschwitz  (Me'ir  b.  Zebi  Hirsch). 

Jessnitz 

1718-19 

Baschwitz  (Zebi  Hirsch  b.  Me'ir).. 

Berlin 

Berlin 

1717-21(25?) 

Frankfort-on- 

the-Oder. 

1727 

Dyhernfurth  . . 

Bat-Sheba  (Abraham  Joseph) 

Hanau  (?) 

Salonica 

Bat-Sheba  (Abraham  b.  Matta- 

Verona 

thiah). 

Salonica 

1711 

Bat-Sheba  (Mattithiah) 

Salonica. 

1706 

Bella  Hurwitz  Levi 

Prague. 

1.537-40 

Benjamin  (Benusch) 

Lemberg  (?).. 

1709 

Benjamin  (Wolf)  b.  Aaron  Eliezer 

Frankfort -on  - 

Worms  of  Durlach. 

the-Main. 

1710 

1686,  99 

Mantua 

Venice 

1700 

Benjamin  b.  Abraham 

Cracow 

leas 

itm,  11-17, 
18.  20-ai, 
22-28 

1668  - 8,5,  86, 
1692  - 1703, 
5,  13 
1698 
1609-10 
1624 

1702 

1703 
1708 
1491 
1643 
1579-95 
1.598 
1510-30 
1728-41 

1700-9 
16.58  85 
1.537  88 
1(48 
1491,  92 

1716 

1726 

16(K-9,  13 
1708 
15.50-.51 
1716-17 

1713 


1697-99,1721 

1686,  89.  90, 
91,  95 

1648,  73-96 

1680 

1623,  23-24, 
24,2<,).57-60, 
62 

1678-96,  79, 
84,  86 

1620  60,  61- 
69 

1705,6,8, 13- 
20 

16.86,97, 1716 


1697 

1718  18,  25 
1723-24 
1.598,  99 
1605,  7,9,12- 
15 

1517 

1609 

1708-9 

1711 

1712-15,  17 

1.579 

1705 


16.57 

1687 

1726- 27 

1727- 38 
1729 
1.583 
1670,  74 
1639 
1.551.  ,56 
1781-32 
1736 

1701,  3,  9 
1708 


1719,  20 
1722 

1592-1605 

1591 

1605,  5-6 


1728 

1712-16 

1719,  21 
1724,  27 
1728,  29,  30, 
44,  .53 
1638-39,  40 
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Place. 

Date. 

Name. 

Place. 

Benjamin  (Samuel)  b.  Abraham.. 
Benjamin  (Wolf)  b.  Abraham  Ko- 

1.574-75,  76 

Wilmersdorf . . 

1677 

nah. 

hen  Hinfeld. 

Benjamin  (Wolf)  b.  Asher  (An- 

Amsterdam 

1692,  95-96, 

David  b.  Judah  (Loeb)  of  Cra- 
cow. 

Lublin. 

sehel ) . 

97,  1703 

David  Kohen 

Constantinople 

Benjamin  Diaz  Patto  h.  Jacob 

Amsterdam... . 

1645 

David  de  Lida  b.  Pethahiah  b.  Da- 

Frankfort -on- 

Benjamin  (Zeeb  Wolf)  b.  Elijah.. 

Frankfort -on- 

1680,  97  - 99 

vid. 

the-Main. 

the-Oder. 

David  of  Maarsen 

Amsterdam 

1631-33 

1634 

1687-88 

Benjamin  (Zeeb  Wolf)  b.  Jacob  of 

Prague 

1689 

the-Main. 

Ofen. 

Benjamin  b.  Jehiel  (Michael)  of 

Amsterdam 

1703 

David  NOrdlingen 

David  Nunez-Torres 

Cremona 

Amsterdam 

Kalisz. 

1624 

Benjamin  di  Jonak 

Benjamin  b.  Joseph  d’Arignano. . 

Benjamin  b.  Joseph  of  Berlin 

Benjamin  (Wolf)  b.  Moses  Dayyan 
Krankfurter. 

Amsterdam 

1708-10 

1.546 

David  Pizzighetton  b.  Eliezer  Levi. 

Venice 

1711-12,  17 

Amsterdam 

1732,  23,  24, 
26,  27.  30 

David  Provencal  b.  Abraham 

David  (Napbtali)  diRietib.  Hana- 

Venice 

Mantua. 

Benjamin  b.  Moses  b.  Mattithiah 

Venice 

1614 

niali. 

b.  Benjaiiiin. 

Offenbach 

1716 

David  de  la  Rocca 

5'enice 

1554 

Benjamin  b.  Solomon  Cantoris 

Lublin 

1624,  37 

the-Main. 

Cracow 

1646 

Amsterdam... . 

Benjamin  (Zeeb)  b.  Solomon  Ko- 
hen  of  Zolkiev. 

Benjamin  Wolf  b.  Joseph  Isaac... 

Berlin 

1713 

Amsterdam.. . . 

Amsterdam 

1725-29 

David  b.  Uri  (Phoebus).. 

Amsterdam.. . . 
Zolkiev 

Benjamin  Wolf  of  Lemberg 

1614 

Benveniste,  or  Benbeniste  dm- 

Amsterdam 

1641-59 

David  ibn  V^ahya  b.  Joseph 

Constantinople 

manuel). 

1606-7 

David  b.  5'om-Tob  Deuz 

Amsterdam... . 

Bezaleel  b.  Abraham 

Lublin 

1{)14 

1722-24 

Hlocb  (Moses  b.  Uri  Scbraga) . . . . 

Sulzbach 

1684-93 

Frankfort -on- 

Bonfed,  Shneor  b.  Joseph  b.  Zal- 

Filrth 

1723-24,  25- 

the-Oder. 

man  shneor. 

28,  29 

Eleazar  b.  Moses  Kohen 

Amsterdam 

1730 

Constantinople 

Constantinople 

1726-37 

t'anplllas  (Yom-Toh  b.  Moses) 

1711 

Eihanan  (Jacob)  Archevolti  b. 

Venice 

Castro-  (Crasto-)  Tartas  (David  b. 

Salonica 

Amsterdam 

1713-24,  29 
lGGU-95 

Samuel. 

Eihanan  b.  Napbtali 

Amsterdam... . 

Abraham). 

Castro-Tartas  (Jacob  b.  Abraham). 

Amsterdam 

1664-65,  69 

Eliakim  (Goetz)  b.  Israel 

Eliakim  b.  Jacob 

Homburg 

Amsterdam 

Christfels,  Phil.  Ernest  (Mordecai 

Wilmersdorf . . 

1713 

Eliakim  (Goetz)  b.  Mordecai. 

b.  Moses  of  lllenfeld). 

1675 

Eliezer  (Leser)  b.  Abraham 

Eliezer  (ibn)  Alantansi  b.  Abra- 

Jessnitz 

Ixar 

Conat  (Abraham  b.  Solomon) 

1476 

Conat  (Estellina). 

Concio  (Conzlo?),  Abraham  b.  Jo- 
seph. 

1627-28 

Eliezer  b.  Benjamin  of  Prossnitz. 

Cracow 

1700-, 5,  6,  8 

Eliezer  of  Braunschweig 

Sabbionetta. . . 
Salonica 

Cordova  (Isaac  Hezekiah  h.  Jacob 

Amsterdam 

1688-1736 

Eliezer  (Lasi)  b.  David  Emrich... 

Amsterdam 

Hayyim). 

Cordova  (Jacob  Hayyim  b.  Moses 

1710-14 

Frankfort -on  - 

Amsterdam 

1662-64,  64, 

the-Main. 

Raphael). 

IVilmersdorf , . 

6.5,  66,  67- 
69,  75, 78, 81 
1683,  93-93, 

Eliezer  b.  Hayyim 

Eliezer  Hayyut  b.  Isaac 

Prague 

Hanau 

Frankfort  - on- 

98-99, 1701- 
3,  14 

1641-42 

Eliezer  b.  Isaac  Ashkenazi 

the-Oder. 
Constantinople 
Safed 

1 729,  31 

Lublin 

David  b.  Aaron  Judah  Levi  of 

Amsterdam... . 

1685 

Eliezer  b.  Isaac  b.  Napbtali 

Wilmersdorf . . 

Pinsk. 

1702 

Eliezer  b.  Isaac  of  Prague 

Eliezer  (Hayyim)  h.  Isaiah  Nizza. 

Lubiin 

Venice 

1578-86  (87?) 

Amsterdam... . 

vev  ?). 

Mantua 

1642 

Constantinople 

1675-1718 

David  Bueno 

David  Bueno  b.  Raphael  Hayyim. 

Leghorn. 
Venice 

1704-5,  6,  7, 

Frankfort -on - 
the-Oder. 

Amsterdam 

7-8,  16,  20- 
21,  33 

1661 

Eliezer  b.  Joshua  Nehemiah 

Eliezer  Kohen 

Eliezer  Liebermann  b.  Aiex- 
ander  Bingen. 

Eliezer  Liebermann  b.  Yiftah 

Wandsbeck  . . . 
Cracow 

1489 

David  b.  Eliezer  Levi  of  Darllpstadt 

Amsterdam — 

1723,  28,  30, 

Amsterdam 

David  b.  Elijah  (Cast!) 

Constantinople 

33 

1.574,  7.5,  86 

Levi. 

Eliezer  Lipmann  b.  Issachar 

Amsterdam 

1713-21,  29 
1715,  36 

Kohen  Hannover. 

Frankfort -on- 

David  Fernandez  (b.  David) 

Amsterdam 

the-Oder. 

1717 

1712 

Prague 

1729-41 

Prague 

1644 

Offenbach 

1727 

Eliezer  Provencjal  b.  Abraham  b. 
David. 

Mantua 

David  b.  Issachar  (Dob  Baer  of 

Zolkiev 

1694,  96 

Zolkiev). 

1699,  1701, 

3,  13 

1700,  1,  5 

1710 

1721 

1.5.30 

Soncino 

Amsterdam 

Hanau 

Eliezer  (Leser)  Shuk 

Eliezer  ibn  Shoshan  b.  David. 

Frankfort  - on  - 
the-Main. 

David  Jonah  Joseph  Muskatels. . . 

Prague 

1705-6 

Eliezer  Toledano 

Lisbon 

Date. 


1653 


1.509 

17^7 

1715 

1613 

1614 
1626-38 
1693 

1.565 

1697-99, 

1700-5 

1663 

1.524 

1633 

1.511 

1565 


1601-2 
1726,  33 
1700 

1706,  26 
1643 
1664,  66 
1705-15  (?) 
16.50-57 
1509 
1649-53 
1686,  1705- 

6 

1.596 

1686 

1693 

1.586-87 

1733 
1603 

1628 

1734 

1685-1705 

1724-26 

1487-90 

1591 

1603 

1;567 

1.533 

1693 

1707,  8,  9 

1610 
1614,  15 
1733 

1575-76,  86 
1.577-79,  87 
1646 
1737 
1.5.56-73 
16.57 
1726,  33 
1612 
1670-71 
1673-7.5,  77 
1680-81 

1732 

1.593-94 

1715 

1710 

1683 

1683 

1567 

1.578 

1601 

1716 
1596 

1490 

1690-1700 


1718 

1.532-a3 

1489-92 
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Name. 


Eliezer  Treves  b.  Naphtali  Hirz.. . 

Eliezer  Zarfati  h.  Elijah. 

Elijah  Aboab 

Elijah  b.  Abraham  (Israel)  b. 
Jacob  Levi. 

Elijah  b.  Azriel  Wllna 


Elijah  Belin  b.  Moses  (Joseph).... 

Elijah  Gahriidi 

Elijah  (Menahem)  Halfan  b.  Abba 
Mari. 

Elijah  b.  Isaac  Schleifer 

Elijah  b.  Joseph  Frankfort 

Elijah  b.  Joseph  of  Samoscz 

Elijah  b.  Judah  Ulma 


Elijah  (Judah  de)  Leon  b.  Mi- 
chael. 

Elijah  Levi  b.  Benjamin 

Elijah  Levita 


Elijah  b.  Moses  b.  Abraham  Abinu 

Elijah  Rabbah  b.  Menahem 

Elijah  Riceo 

Elijah  b.  Simeon  Oettingen 

Elijah  Velosinos 

Elijah  Ziinzburger  b.  Seligman 
(Selikmann)  b.  Moses  Simeon 
Ulma. 

Elijah  Zur  b.  Samuel  Zuri 

Elimelech  b.  David  'Melammed 
of  Cracow. 

Elishama  Slfroni  b.  Israel 


Ella  (bat  Moses  ben  Abraham  ?). . 

Ella  bat  Hayyim 

Enoch  . . 

Enoch  b.  Issachar  (Baermann) 
Levi. 

Ephraim  Bueno  (ben  Joseph) 


Ephraim  b.  David  Patavinus 

Ephraim  b.  Isaac 

Ejihraim  b.  Jonah  of  Tarli. 

Ephraim  Kohen 

Ephraim  Melli  b.  Mordecai 

Ephraim  b.  Pesach  of  Miedzyboz. 
Ephraim  (Zalman)  b.  Solomon 
Reinbach  (Rheinbach  ?)  of  Lis- 
sa. 

Esther,  widow  of  Elijah  Handali . 

Ezekiel  b.  Jacob ’ 

Ezekiel  (Moses)  b.  Jacob 

Ezekiel  b.  Moses  Gabbai 

Ezra  Alchadlb  b.  Solomon 

Ezra  b.  Mordecai  Kohen 

Foa  (Nathaniel) 

Foa  (Tobiab.  Eliezer) 

Fonseca  (Daniel  de) 

Franco  (Abraham  b.  Solomon) . . . 

Franco  (Solomon) 

Frosch,  Christian,  of  Augsburg.. . 

Fundam  (Isaac) 

Gabbai  (Abraham  b.  Jedidiah) . . . 

Gabbai  (Isaac) 

Gabbai  (Jedidiah  b.  Isaac) 

Gabriel  Levi  of  Vratislavia 

Gabriel  Strassburg  b.  Aaron 

Gad  Conlan  b.  Israel 

Gamaliel  b.  Eliakiin  (Gotz)  of 
Lissa. 

Gedaliah  (Don  Judah) 

Gedaliah  Cordovero  b.  Moses 

Gedaliah  b.  Solomon  Lipschiitz. . . 

Gela  (Gella) 

Gershon  Ashkenazi. 

Gershon  b.  Hayyim  David  Levi... 

Gershon  Hefez  b.  Kalonymus 

Gershon  Poper  (or  Popper) 


Place. 

Date. 

Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Zurich 

1.558 

Gershon  Wiener  b.  Naphtali  Hirsch 

Frankfort -on- 

1690,  96,  98, 

Thiengen 

1560 

the-Oder. 

17(K),  3, 3,  .5, 

7,  8,  14,  17, 

Amsterdam 

1644-45 

21,  34 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1711-13 

Berlin 

1703,  3,  9 

the-Oder. 

Gumpel  Kohen  b.  Jacob  Hannover 

Amsterdam 

1713 

Amsterdam 

1690 

Gumprich  b.  Abraham 

Amsterdam... . 

1717,  21,  25, 

Frankfort -on- 

1704-18 

26,  27,  38 

the-Main. 

Giitel  bat  Judah  Loeb  b.  Alexan- 

Prague 

1637 

Homburg 

1738 

der  Kohen. 

Hamburg 

1663 

Haehndel  (Elhanan)  b.  Hayyim 

Amsterdam 

1711,  13 

Constantinople 

1.574 

Drucker. 

1551 

Halicz  (Johannes) 

1.538-39 

Halicz  (Paul) 

1,540 

1613 

Halicz  (Samuel  b.  Hayyim) 

Cracow 

1.534 

Verona 

1649 

Hananiah  b.  Eliezer  ha-Shimeoni 

Constantinople 

1513 

Amsterdam 

1697 

Sustin. 

Salonica 

1.521 

IHll-U 

Hananiah  Finzi 

1.587 

1022 

Hananiah  b.  Jacob  Saul 

1719 

102:1-30 

Hananiah  ibn  Yakkar 

1.573,  78 

Hananiah  Marun.. 

163;i-34 

Hananiah  ibn  Sikri  (Saccari  ?)  b. 

Amsterdam... . 

1715 

Constantinople 

1503,  9 

Isaiah. 

Venice 

1.53.5,  39,  33, 

Hayyim  b.  Abraham 

Constantinople 

1719 

38,  4,5,  46, 

Hayyim  Alfandari 

Constantinople 

1717 

47,  48 

Ortakeui 

1719 

1704-8 

Hayyim  Alscheich  b.  Moses 

1601,  3,  .5,  7 

the-Oder. 

Hayyim  Alton  b.  Moses 

1.532-23,  37 

1604-5 

1696-99 

Salonica. 

1.539 

(Gumpel)  of  Prague. 

Dyhernfurth  . . 

1703 

Fiirth 

1693 

Amsterdam... . 

1708,  9,  10, 

Amsterdam — 

1664 

10-13,  17- 

Hanau 

1615-17 

18,  31,  33, 

24,  26,  33 

Hayyim  Casino 

Constantinople 

1719 

Constantinople 

1.537 

Hayyim  Cesarini  (Casirino)  b. 

Constantinople 

1.519 

Berlin 

1705 

Shabbethai. 

Hayyim  b.  Dayid  Kohen 

Constantinoiile 

L537 

Mantua 

1.593 

Venice 

1546 

1596,  1601 

1712,  17 

1612 

of  Dessau. 

1717 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1699-1700 

Jessnitz 

1719 

the-Oder. 

Berlin 

1724  (?) 

1556 

1738(and35) 

1602 

173t) 

1709 

Hayyim  (Jedidiah)  ibn  Ezra 

1721 

Frankfort -on- 

1713 

Hayyim  Gatigno  b.  Samuel 

Cremona 

1.5,58-60 

the-(  ider. 

Hayyim  b.  Hayyim 

IVilmersdorf . . 

1713,  17,  19 

Amsterdam... . 

1636-38.  30, 

Hayyim  Hazzah  b.  Dayid  Hazzan 

Constantinople 

1717 

48,  50,  52, 

1.556-67 

61-64 

Hayyim  b.  Isaac  Levi  Ashke- 

Naples 

1486 

Mantua 

1589-90 

nazi. 

1503 

Hayyim  b.  Israel 

1709 

1681 

Hayyim  b.  Issachar  b.  Israel 

1623-24 

the-Main. 

Hayyim  b.  Jacob  Drucker 

Amsterdam 

1680-1734 

Adrianople 

1555 

Hayyim  b.  Jacob  of  Hamelburg. . 

Amsterdam 

1670 

1076 

1603-4 

Lublin  (?) 

1673 

Kohen. 

Amsterdam... . 

1699 

Hayyim  (Mordecai)  b.  Joseph.... 

1477 

Hayyim  b.  Joseph  Kohen 

1691,1765-6 

b>4H 

Constantinople 

1.566 

Prague 

ltJ57,  62-63, 

Amsterdam 

1695 

75 

1590 

1689,  91,  94, 

Cracow 

1.587-88,  93- 

96,  97, 170.5- 

1008-9 

lliOJ 

Dyhernfurth . . 

1713,  13,  1,5, 

Hayyim  b.  Katriel  of  Cracow 

19,  30.  36 

Dyhernfurth . . 

16S9,  90,  91, 

Amsterdam 

1703-15 

93,  iXi.  99 

Sabbionetta 

1.551-59 

Berlin 

1703-5,  9,  14, 

Amsterdam 

1637 

17 

Constantinople 

1640-83 

Frankfort -on- 

1717 

Constantinople 

1638-40 

the-Oder. 

Frankfort -on  - 

1711 

Hayyim  Katschigi  b.  Jacob 

Constantinople 

17.32 

the-Main. 

Hayyim  Kimhi  b.  Jacob 

Constantinople 

1714 

Amsterdam... . 

1733-34 

Hayyim  Lubliner 

Amsterdam 

1703 

Smyrna 

1657-75 

Hayyim  (Shalom)  Ma'ali  Kohen  b. 

Constantinople 

1719-20 

Constantinople 

1662 

Benjamin. 

Venice 

1.597 

Hayyim  b.  Moses  Menahem  (Man) 

Amsterdam 

172.5-26,  36, 

Leghorn  

1650-57 

banziger  Danzig. 

39-40 

1725 

1697 

the-Oder. 

Hayrim  b.  Samuel  Ashkenazi 

Constantinople 

1,561-63 

1484 

156(),  74 

Constantinople 

1719,  30 

Hayyim  b.  Simhali  Ashkenazi  Ltwi 

Basel 

1609 

1687 

Prague 

1601 

Hayyim  Tawil  b.  Moses 

Constantinople 

171.5-18 

Lisbon. 

Hayyim  b.  Zebi  (Hirsch)  Kohen  of 

Dyhernfurth  . . 

1709,  13,  15 

1.51.5-65 

1710 

Venice 

1.587,  88 

Hayyim  b.  Zeeb  (Wolf)  Leyi 

Amsterdam 

1674-76,  85 

1616 

1624 

Haile 

1709-10 

1574-75 

1646-47 

1477 

1730 

1712-38 

1627 

Fiirth 

1739-49 

Prague 

1610,  11 

Hirz,  Gener  Eliezer  Vindob 

Amsterdam... . 

1712 

Typography 


Name. 


Hirz  Levi  Rofe 

Hiyya  Meir  b.  David 

Hiyya  Pisa 

Hosea  Cividal  b.  Raphael 

Immanuel 

Immanuel  ibn  Atthar  (‘Attar) 

Immanuel  b.  (Jabriel  Gallichi 

Immanuel  Henrlquez  b.  Joshua.. 

Isaac 

Isaac  b.  Aaron 

Isaac  b.  Aaron  of  Prostltz 

Isaac  b.  Aaron  Samuel 

Isaac  b.  Abigdor  Levi 

Isaac  Aboab 

Isaac  Aboab  b.  David 

Isaac  Aboab  b.  Mattithiah. 

Isaac  b.  Abraham 

Isaac  b.  Abraham  Ashkenazi 

Isaac  b.  Abraham  Ashkenazi 

Isaac  b.  Abraham  Kohen  of  Me- 
seritz. 

Isaac  Alfandari  b.  Abraham 

Isaac  Alnaqua 

Isaac  b.  Aryeh  (Loeb)  Dayyan 
b.  Isaac. 

Isaa(^  b.  Asher  (Ensel  = Anscliel) 
of  Nerol. 

Isaac  Bassan  b.  Samuel 

Isaac  Benveniste  b.  Joseph 

Isaac  Bingen  b.  Samuel 

Isaac  (Elsak)  Bresnitz  Levi 

Isaac  Bueno  de  Mesquita  b.  Jo- 
seph. 

Isaac  Cansino 

Isaac  Cavallino  b.  Eliezer  Pata- 
vini  of  Mantua. 

Isaac  Diaz  b.  A braham 

Isaac  (Eisak)  b.  Elia  of  Rogasen.. 

Isaac  (Eisak)  b.  Elia  of  Tarli 

Isaac  b.  Eliakim  of  Bingen 

Ismic  (Eisak)  Eliezer  (Lipman).. . 
Isaac  (Eisak)  Eliezer  b.  Isaac  of 
Prague. 

Isaac  (Jacob)  b.  Eliezer  of  Prostitz 

Isaac  (Eisak)  b.  Elijah  of  Berlin.. 

Isaac  b.  Elijah  of  Brzesc. 

Isaac  (Meir)  Fraenkel  Teomim... 

Isaac  Gakil 

Isaac  Gershon 

Isaac  Gershon 

Isaac  1).  Gershon  of  Torbin 

Isaac  b.  Hayyim  of  Cracow 


Isaac  b.  Hayyim  of  Cracow 


Isaac  b.  Hayyim  ^azzan 

Isaac  b.  Hayyim  b.  Isaac  Kohen 
b.  Simson. 

Isaac  Hazzan  b.  Joseph 

Isaac  li.  Hoeschels  (i.e.,  b.  Joshua) 
Isaac  Hurwitz  Levi  b.  Meshullam. 


Isaac  Hurwitz  Levi  b.  Moses  Hay- 
yim. 

Isaac  b.  Isaiah  Jehiel 

Isaac  Israel 

Isaac  b.  Jacob  b.  Isaac 

Isaac  Jafe  b.  Israel 

Isaac  Jafe  b.  Samuel 

Isaac  Jare  b.  David 

Isaac  Jeshurun 

Isaac  (Eisak)  b.  Jonathan  of  Posen 
Isaac  (Eisak)  b.  Joseph  (b.  Isaac  b. 
Isaiah) 

Isaac  (Selig)  b.  Judah  Budin 

Isaac  b.  Judah  (Loeb)  Judels  Ko- 
hen. 

Isaac  b.  Judah  Kohen  (Kaz) 
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Place. 

Date. 

Name. 

Amsterdam 

1721,  25,  26, 

Isaac  b.  Judah  Kohen  Wahl  of 

27-68 

Janospol. 

Venice 

1519-22 

Isaac  b.  Kalonvmus  of  Bilgoraj. . . 

Venice 

1.574 

Isaac  (Eisak)  b.  Kalonymus  Kohen 

1593-94 

Zamora 

1492 

Isaac  Katzenellenbogen  b.  Abra- 

Amsterdam 

1686 

ham. 

Mantua 

1.558-410 

Isaac  (Kohen)  de  Lara  b.  Abraham 

Amsterdam 

1730,  32 

Isaac  (Joshua)  de  Lattes... 

1680 

Prague 

1605 

Cracow 

1569-1612 

1602-5 

1610 

1.518 

1590 

Amsterdam 

1626-27 

Isaac  Masia 

Isaac  b.  Meir  Ashkenazi 

Lublin 

1574-76 

Lublin 

1597 

Isaac  (Eisak)  b.  Menaheiu  (Zoref) 

Damascus 

1606 

1646 

Constantinople 

1711,  16-20 

Isaac  Montalto  h.  Elijah 

1648 

Amsterdam 

1727 

Isaac  (Eisak)  b.  Moses  Grillingen. 

Wandsbeck 

1732 

Isaac  (Eisak)  b.  Naphtali  Diden- 
hofen. 

Venice 

1.560 

Isaac  b.  Naphtali  (Hirz)  Kohen... 

Hamburg 

1710-11 

Amsterdam 

1715 

Isaac  Nehemiah 

1646 

16.54 

1623 

Amsterdam.... 

1718 

Isaac  (Lopez)  Pereira  b.  Moses... . 
Isaac  della  Pinia  b.  Abraham 

Amsterdam 

1685 

Isaac  Rabhino  b.  Abraham 

Venice 

1624 

Isaac  Sasportas  b.  Jacob 

Isaac  b.  Selig 

Amsterdam... . 

1719 

Frankfort -on- 

1725,  29 

Isaac  Simeon  b.  Judah  (Loeb)  of 

the-Oder. 

Hechingen. 

Frankfort -on- 

1717 

Isaac  b.  Simeon  Samuel  Levi; 

the-Oder. 

Amsterdam.. . . 

1643-44 

Isaac  b.  Solomon  (Gumi  ?) 

Hamburg 

1690 

Isaac  b.  Solomon  (Zalman) 

Lublin 

1.567-68,  70- 

Lublin 

1616,  26,  39, 

46 

Isaac  b.  Solomon  b.  Israel 

Amsterdam... . 

1706 

Isaac  Spira  b.  Nathan 

Cracow 

16:51 

Isaac  Sullam  (Salem  ?)  b.  Joseph.. 

Amsterdam 

1676-78 

1.594 

Venice..! 

1587-1615 

Berlin 

1706 

Cracow 

1628 

Cracow  (?) 

Lublin  (?) 

16- 

Isaac  Tschelebi  b.  Elia  Polichrono 

Prague  (?) 

Isaac  (Elijah)  b.  Uri  Kohen 

Wandsbeck  . . . 

1727-30 

Isaac  (Eisak)  b.  Zebi  (Hirsch) 

Berlin 

1733 

Levi  of  Kalisz. 

Amsterdam 

1739 

Isaiah  Anaw 

1742 

Constantinople 

1.5.50 

Isaiah  b.  Isaac  b.  Isaiah  of  Woidl- 

Prague 

16.55 

slaw. 

Frankfort -on  - 

1687 

the-Main. 

1567 

1571 

Frankfort -on- 

1677,  80 

Isaiah  Parnas  b.  Elasar  (Eliezer).. 

the-Oder. 

Isaiah  di  Trani  b.  Joseph 

>6vH8-94,  95 

Frankfort -on- 

]!(r97-99 

Israel  b.  Abraham 

the-Oder. 

Prague 

1705-6,  10 

Hamburg 

1700-1 

Israel  Altschul  b.  Solomon 

Constantinople 

16.54 

Israel  Ashkenazi 

1596 

1695,  96, 

1700,  2,  5,  6 

Israel  b.  Jedidiah  of  Leipnik 

1717 

1.597-1606 

1718-23 

Smyrna 

1659 

Lublin 

1.595 

Jessnitz 

1724,  26 

Dvhernfurth  . . 

1725 

Israel  b.  Moses  b.  Abraham 

Wand.sbeck 

1727-32 

Dyhernfurth . . 

1692 

Zolkiev 

1693 

Wilmersdorf . . 

1670-90 

Sulzbach. 

Israel  b.  Moses  b.  Abraham  Abinu 

Prague 

1648 

Israel  b.  Moses  of  Berlin 

Place. 

Date. 

Amsterdam 

1685-87 

Jessnitz 

1720 

Dyhernfurth . . 

1725-26,  27 

Constantinople 

1.565,  9 

Amsterdam 

1686 

Amsterdam... . 

1699-1704 

Rome 

1.546 

V'enice 

lf)05 

Constantinople 

1618 

Venice 

1630 

Venice 

1635,  52 

Venice 

1712 

Prague 

1700 

Amsterdam 

1706 

Tannhausen.. . 

1394 

Amsterdam 

1695 

Cracow 

1.534 

Cracow 

1638-40,  48 

Lublin. 

Cracow  (No- 

1591 

vidvor). 

Amsterclam 

1637 

Basel 

1.599 

Wilmersdorf. . 

1732 

Fiirth 

1738-45 

Wilmersdorf . . 

1726 

Amsterdam 

1710,  23-24, 
32 

Amsterdam... . 

1627 

Mantua 

1593 

Amsterdam... 

1664 

Venice 

1712-15 

Amsterdam 

1726,  29 

Amsterdam... . 

1712 

Mantua 

1718 

Amsterdam... . 

1685 

Frankfort -on  - 

1725,  27, 29 

the-Oder. 

Frankfort -on- 

1697 

the-Main. 

Hanau 

1610,  11-14, 
23 

Constantinople 

1.511 

Dyhernfurth . . 

169.5,  96 

Frankfort -on  - 

1698,  1708, 

the-Oder. 

13,  17,  18, 
26 

Wilmersdorf. . 

1730 

Lublin 

1.597 

Mantua 

1.563,  65 

Venice 

1568,  1687 

Prague 

1703,  6,  10, 
18-19,  25, 
28,  35-36 

Venice 

1.568,  78,  83, 
85 

Venice 

1630 

Prague 

1621 

Jessnitz. 

Basel 

1610 

Constantinople 

1719 

Frankfort-on- 

1717 

the-Oder. 

Kothen 

1717 

Jessnitz 

1719-20 

Cracow 

1.594 

Constantinople 

1711 

Venice 

1.529,  31-32 

Constantinople 

Kill 

Venice 

IfiOl 

Kiithen 

1717 

Jessnitz.. 

1719-26 

Wandsbeck  . . . 

1726-33 

Jessnitz 

1739-44 

Prague 

1613,  20 

Pisaiir 

Venice 

1704-5 

Amsterdam 

1688 

Lublin 

1619 

Lublin 

1.556,  66 

Wilmersdorf . . 

1712 

Dessau 

1696 

Frankfort -on- 

1700 

the-Oder. 

Dessau 

1704 

Offenbach 

1719-33 

Homburg 

1734 

Neuwied 

17.3.5-36 

Offenbach 

1737-38 

Jessnitz 

17:39 

Amsterdam 

K)94 

Berlin 

1727 
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Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Sabbionetta. 

1678,  82,  90, 

Basel 

l.')78-81,  83 

90-91,  96 

158;i-84 

1688 

1588,  1604 

1.584 

1.518 

1718 

1619 

1660 

Drucker. 

Jacob  b.  Joel  Levi 

Amsterdam 

1701 

Issacliar  (Baer)  b.  Abraham  of 

Dessau 

1704 

Jacob  b.  Joseph. 

Kalisz. 

Jacob  (Hai)  b.  Joseph  (Hai)  Ko- 

Venice 

16a3,  96.  98. 

Issachar  (Baer)  b.  Eliezer  of  Min- 

Amsterdam.... 

1685,  88, 

hen. 

17(r2,  4,  5, 

den. 

93-1703,  11 

12-15 

Issachar  (Dob  Baer)  b.  Gershon 

Frankfort -on  - 

1727-72 

Jacob  b.  Judah  Noah  Kohen  Nor- 

Amsterdam... . 

1640 

Wiener. 

the-Oder. 

den. 

1609-10 

16a3 

1680-81 

1715 

Issachar  (Baer)  b.  Issachar  Kohen 

1691  1 

1718 

1692,  95, 

1616 

1718-19 

Jacob  Kulli 

Constantinople 

1719,  27,  28. 

Issachar  (Dob  Baer)  b.  Judah 

Amsterdam... . 

1725-26,  27, 

31 

(Loeb) 

.30,  33 

1487 

Dyhemfurth . . 

1718-33 

1700 

Jacob  Levi  of  Tarascon 

Ante  1480 

1687 

1728 

1697-99, 

1:569 

the-Oder. 

1703,  11 

Jacob  Marcaria 

Riva  di  Trento 

1.5.58-62 

1712,  14-15, 

1.598-99 

17 

Jacob  b.  Meir  HOlischau 

Cracow 

lfi08,  17 

1718-20 

17:« 

Frankfort -on- 

1727,29 

Jacob  de  Meza 

Amsterdam 

1705 

the-Oder. 

Jacob  b.  Mordecal 

Amsterdam 

1708 

1.544 

1597 

seph  b.  Hayyim). 

1.5.55 

1696 

Constantinople 

1.5,59-67,  73- 

Jacob  (Zebi)  b.  Moses 

Wilmersdorf . . 

1688-90,1712- 

75 

17,  19-22, 

Jabez  Joseph  b.  Isaac 

Adrianople 

1.554 

26-.38 

1.563-72,  73- 

16!ll-97,1724- 

75,  7t5-84 

26,  38 

1704 

1699-1712,29 

1718 

1;>56,  .59,  66 

1518 

1690 

Tridini 

1525 

1710-11 

1669,  82,  83 

1640 

1708,  11' 

1665-72 

1690,  95,  97, 

Jacob  h.  Abraham  Ashkenazi 

Damascus 

1606 

99,  17(r2-3, 

Jacob  b.  Abraham  Ashkenazi  of 

Constantinople 

1648,  52,  54 

4,  6,  5-10, 

Ziwatow. 

11-12,14.1.5. 

Jacob  b.  Abraham  Ger 

Amsterdam... . 

1708-9, 9, 12, 

21,28,30,39 

13,  15,  21, 

1643,  47-48, 

22,  25,  28, 

57,  61,  67 

00 

160!t 

1664 

1698 

1719-20 

1.576-81? 

1618 

Ftirth 

1723 

Lublin 

1627,  33-35 

Wilmersdorf . . 

1728-29,  30  - 

1618-211,  22- 

17.50 

27,  33  (35?) 

Fiirth 

17:57,  69 

1661 

1683 

1598,  99, 

1691,  93 

1600,  3 

Jacob  b.  Naphtali  Kohen  of  Gazolo 

.Sat)hionetta . . . 

1551 

1726 

15.56,  .57-60, 

Jacob  b.  Abraham  Tininger 

1.599 

60  62 

Jacob  Alfandari  b.  Hayvlm 

Constantinople 

1670-71 

Jacob  (Koppel)  b.  Naphtali 

Amsterdam 

1726,  30 

Jacob  Alvarez-Soto 

Amsterdam 

1708-10 

(Hirsch)  Pas. 

1621 

Constantinople 

1710,  11,  13. 

Jacob  Auerbach  b.  Isaac  Reis  of 

Sulzbach 

1716-17 

14 

Vienna. 

Jacob  (Jokew)  b.  Phinehas  Selig.. 

Jessnitz 

1722-26 

1027 

1718 

Jacob  Bassan  b.  Abraham 

Amsterdam 

1725 

Jacob  Rodriguez  Guadeloupe  b. 

Amsterdam... . 

1663-64,  69, 

Jacob  Bihas 

Constantinople 

1715-16 

Abraham. 

69 

1714 

1648 

1644 

Amsterdam... . 

1713 

1661-64 

Fiirth 

1722 

15,56,  59,  67, 

Amsterdam.. . . 

1697 

68,  78 

Jacob  Saraval  b.  Joshua  Nehemiah 

Venice 

1640,  45 

1,574-76 

Amsterdam.. . . 

1651,  53 

1698 

1709 

1699 

1730,  58 

1732 

1720 

1607 

1614 

Jacob  Florentli) 

1724 

1731 

Jacob  (Hai)  Florez  b.  Abraham... 

10.50 

1614-15 

Venice 

1651 

Worms. 

Jacob  Gabbai 

1640-43 

1709 

Jacob  of  Haap 

Amsterdam 

1728,  30 

Jacob  Wimpfen  b.  Eliezer  Wimp- 

Amsterdam 

1689 

Jacob  Haber  Tob 

1718-23 

Jacob  ibn  Hason 

1732 

1511 

Jacob  b.  Havvim 

1520 

1689-90 

Jacob  b.  Havviin 

1711 

1637 

Jacob  b.  Hayyim  b.  Jacob  Erb- 

Amsterdam... . 

1700-26,  32 

Amsterdam 

1641,  43. 

ich. 

Verona 

1649 

Jacob  Hazkuni  b.  Abraham 

Amsterdam... . 

1694,  1726 

Constantinople 

16.54 

Jacob  b.  Hillel  of  Lublin 

1675 

lti70 

Jacob  b.  Isaac  Gomez 

Verona 

1050 

Jacob  b.  Zebi  of  Fiirth 

Sulzbach 

1715 

Typography 
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Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Jaffe  (Hayyim  b.  Kolonymus) 

Lublin 

1572-96 

Jaffe  (Joseph  [I.]  b.  Kalonymus)  . 
Jaffe  (Joseph  [II.]  b.  Zebi  Hirsch 

Lublin 

2-'<o 

Lublin 

1633 

Kalmankes). 

Jaffe  (Kalonymus  [I.]) 

Lublin 

Bistrowitz  — 

15.56-97 

1,592 

Jaffe  (Kalonymus  [II.]  b.  Zebi 

Lublin 

1635-46 

Hirsch  Kalmankes). 

Jaffe  (Zebi  b.  [Abraham  Kalman- 

Lublin 

1.577,  78,  96, 
1604-28,  48 

kes]  Kalonymus). 

Jaffe,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Kalony- 

Lublin 

1665 

mus  (II.). 

Jaffe  (Solomon  or  Zalman  b.  Jacob 

Lublin 

1665-85 

Kalmankes)  of  Torbin. 

Jedidiah  Kohen  b.  Aryeh  Judah 

Constantinople 

1732 

Loeb. 

Jehiel  (Michael  b.  Judah  Loeb  of 

Zolkiev 

1718 

Zolkiev). 

Jehiel  (Michael)  b.  Abraham  Zal- 

Wilmersdorf .. 

1670 

man  Shammash. 

Prague 

1674,  78 

Weckelsdorf . . 

1686,  89,  92 

1583 

Jehiel  Ashkenazi 

Constantinople 

1546-47 

1675 

1509-18 

1587 

Jehiel  b.  Jekuthiel  Kohen  Rapa... 

Venice 

1544-47 

1601 

Jehiel  (Fishel)  b.  Menahem  Levi 

Smyrna 

17.30-31 

Ashkenazi. 

Constantinople 

1734,  36 

Jehiel  de  Monteles  b.  Solomon 

Venice 

1585 

Jehiel  b.  Solomon  of  Verona 

Jehiel  (Michael)  Stern  Kohen  b. 

Bologna 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1537-40 

1713 

Wolf. 

the-Main. 

Hanau 

1715 

1640 

Jehiel  Treves  b.  David  of  Galingen 

Offenbach 

1717 

Jehiel  b.  Zebi  Hirsch 

Amsterdam 

1703,  9 

1,587 

Jekuthiel  Blitz 

Amsterdam 

1659,  60,  61 

Prague 

1.597-1618 

Prague 

1.512,  15,  18 
1726 

Jekuthiel  (Siisskind)  b.  Isaac  of 

Frankfort -on  - 

Pinczow. 

the-Main. 

Offenbach 

1714-26 

Jekuthiel  (Zalman)  b.  Katriel  of 

Constantinople 

1654 

Satanow. 

Jekuthiel  b.  Moses  Kohen 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1702 

Jekuthiel  (Kofman)  Sanego 

Jekuthiel  b.  Solomon 

the-Oder. 

Venice 

Cracow 

1600 

1.5':4 

Jeremiah  (Aryeh  Loeb)  b.  Samuel 

Furth 

1694,  98, 

Jeroham  b.  Menahem  of  Slonim . . 

Amsterdam 

1722 

1697 

1660 

Fiirth 

1692-93 

1,598-99 

Joel  b.  Phoebus 

Wandsbeck  . . . 

1727 

Johanan  b.  Aaron  Isaac 

Amsterdam 

1713 

Venice 

1.578 

Jolianan  of  Meseritz 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1697-99 

the-Oder. 

1545 

Jonah  Abravanel 

Amsterdam 

1628,  30,  48, 

Jonah  b.  Isaac  of  Strim 

Wandsbeck... . 

.50,  52 

1731 

Jonah  b.  Jacob  Ashkenazi 

Constantinople 

1712-42 

Ortakiewai 

1717-19 

Amsterdam 

1721 

Smyrna 

1729-41 

Prague 

1608,  10 

1666 

Jonah  b.'  Moses  Polak 

Amsterdam 

1727,  29,  30, 

Venice 

32,  33,  39 
1592 

Joseph  (Jekuthiel  Kofman  Wahl). 

Prague 

1.587,  92 

Joseph  (Venturln  b.  David) 

Joseph  (Maestro) 

Joseph  b.  Abraham 

Venice 

Prague 

Sulzl^ach 

1651,  52,  53, 
54,  55,  56, 
57,  59,  60, 
62,  63,  64, 
65,  75 

1477 

1728 

1729 

Amsterdam 

1732 

Joseph  b.  Abraham  Benjamin 

Amsterdam 

1727 

Zeeb. 

Joseph  b.  Abraham  of  Jerusalem. 

Amsterdam... . 

1712 

Joseph  b.  Alexander  Siisskind 

Amsterdam 

1677 

1671,  83 

Joseph  al-Kala'i 

Constantinople 

1711 

Joseph  Alriaqua  b.  Abraham 

Salonica.. , 

1,520 

Constantinpple 

1.522 

Joseph  (Joseph)  Alvalensib.  Abra- 

Venice ........ 

1676,  78 

ham. 

Name. 


Joseph  (ibn)  Alzaig,  the  elder 

Joseph  Alzaig  b.  Isaac,  the  young- 
er. 

Joseph  Amaragi  b.  Moses 

Joseph  b.  Asher  of  Prague 

Joseph  Askaloni  b.  Isaac 


Joseph  b.  Benjamin  Hayyim  Levi. 

Joseph  Bibas ’. 

Josepli  Cara  vita  b.  Abraham 

Joseph  (Simel)  Cividal  b.  Asher. . 

Joseph  Crasnik  of  Rakow 

Josepli  di  Crasto 

Joseph  ibn  Danan  b.  Jacob 

Joseph  b.  Daniel 

Joseph  b.  Eliakim  b.  Naphtali 

Joseph  b.  Eliezer  Halfan 

Joseph  b.  Eliezer  Hazzan  of  Posen 

Joseph  Elkeser  b.  Benjamin 

Joseph  b.  Ephraim  (Hungarus).. . 
Joseph  Epstein  b.  Benjamin  Zeeb 
Wolf  Levi. 

Joseph  Esobi  b.  Judah  b.  Solomon 
Joseph  Falcon  b.  Solomon  Zalman 

Joseph  Franco  Serrano 

Joseph  Filrst 

Joseph  Gabbai 

Joseph  b.  Gershon  of  Torbin 

Joseph  (Iseppo)  Goa 

Joseph  ibn  Hasan  b.  Solomon 

Joseph  b.  Hayyim  Gumpels 


Joseph  b.  Hayyim  Kaddish 

Joseph  Hazzan 

Joseph  li.  Immanuel  Kohen 

Joseph  b.  Isaac  b.  Isaiah  Woidi- 
slaw. 


Joseph  b.  Isaac  b.  Jehiel 

Joseph  b.  Isaac  Kohen 

Joseph  b.  Israel 

Joseph  b.  Israel  (b.?)  Hirsch 

Joseph  b.  Issachar  Baer 

Joseph  ibn  Jacob 

Joseph  ibn  Jacob  Ashkenazi 

Joseph  ibn  Jacob  Braunschweig. . 
Joseph  b.  Jacob  Kohen 


Joseph  ibn  Jatear 

Joseph  b.  Jekiithiel  Zalman 

Joseph  (Jospe)  b.  Joseph  But  Levi 
Joseph  b.  Joshua  (Hoeschel)  Ko- 
hen. 

Joseph  fjospe)  b.  Judah 

Joseph  Kabizi  b.  Ayyid 

Joseph  Khalfon 

Joseph  Kohen 

Joseph  b.  Kiitiel 

Joseph  de  Leon  b.  Solomon  Israel. 

Joseph  b.  Manasseh  b.  Israel 

Joseph  (Solomon)  b.  Mendel  Plotz- 
kers. 

Joseph  b.  Meshullam  Phoebus 
Hazzan. 

Joseph  Metatron 

Joseph  b.  Michael  Nehemiah 

Joseph  Molcho 

Joseph  b.  Mordecal  Gershon 

Joseph  b.  Mordecai  Kohen 

Joseph  b.  Moses  Levi  of  Hamburg. 


Joseph  b.  Moses  Revizi  (Rachizi  ?) 

Joseph  Mubhar  Sefarcll 

Joseph  b.  Naphtali  (Treves?) 

Joseph  b.  Naphtali  of  Konskawola 

Joseph  b.  Nathan 

Joseph  Nissim 

Joseph  de  Noves  b.  Judah  b.  Sam- 
uel. 

Joseph  Oberlaender 

Joseph  Ottolengo 

Joseph  Pardo  

Joseph  (Solomon)  Pinia 


Place. 

Date. 

Constantinople 

1643 

Constantinople 

1511 

Salonica 

16,53 

Prague 

1674-75 

B e 1 V e d ere 

1.593-94,  97- 

(Kuril  Ches- 

98 

me). 

Verona 

16.50 

Constantinople 

150,5-22 

Bologna 

1482 

Venice 

1665 

Prague 

1732 

Salonica 

1522 

Venice 

161,5,  17-19 

Cracow 

1.587-88 

Venice 

1606 

Basel 

1602 

Basel 

1602 

Berlin  (?) 

1699-1700 

Lublin 

1.577 

Berlin 

1713 

Venice 

1621 

Constantinople 

1710 

Amsterdam 

1680,  83 

Hamburg 

1716,  18 

Constantinople 

1512 

Lublin 

1627,  30 

Padua 

1640 

Salonica 

1732 

Frankfort -on- 

1677,  80,  80 

the-Oder. 

Prague 

1691-92,  94- 
95,  1700-1 

Frankfort -on- 

1688 

the-Main. 

Venice 

1.566,  67 

Salonica 

1517 

Dyhernfurth . . 

1690,  97, 
1700,  3,4-.5, 
13,  16,  18, 
20 

Venice 

1544 

Constantinople 

1547 

(?) 

Constantinople 

1518 

Prague 

1691 

Prague 

1616,  21 

Lublin 

1618-20 

Naples 

1487-90 

Basel 

1609 

Venice 

lf).57,  .59-60, 
61,  7.5,  8.5, 
1709,  12-15 

Schenhausen . . 

1.544 

Berlin 

1715 

Prague. 

Offenbach 

1721 

Lublin 

1.598-99 

Constantinople 

1515 

Lisbon 

1491 

Constantinople 

1.509 

Dessau 

1698 

Venice 

1690-91,  93, 
94 

Amsterdam... . 

1646-47,  47. 
48 

Cracow 

1642-44 

Frankfort -on- 

1701-2 

the-Oder. 

Salonica. 

Hamburg 

1711 

Venice 

1589 

Cracow 

1571 

Amsterdam... . 

1708 

Amsterdam... . 

1692-9.3,  99, 
1702.  3 - 6, 
11,  14,  16, 
18-19,  26. 
30 

Venice 

1.528-29 

Constantinople 

1509 

Zurich 

1.558 

Thiengen 

1560 

Amsterdam 

1648 

Fiirth 

1726 

Ferrara 

1693 

Venice 

1605 

Venice 

1701 

Riva  dl  Trenta 

1.558-60 

Venice 

1.597-1606 

Leghorn  

1657 
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Name. 


Joseph  ibn  Piso 

Joseph  Porjes  h.  Judah  Loeb 

Josepti  Samega 

Joseph  (b.?)  (Moses)  b.  Samson  . . 

Joseph  b.  Samuel  Levi 

Joseph  ibn  Saruk  b.  Hayyim 

Joseph  Sason. . . 

Joseph  Sason  b.  Aaron  of  Gallip- 
oli. 

Joseph  Sason  b.  Jacob 

Joseph  b.  Shabbethai  Bass 

Josepti  Shallit 

Joseph  ibn  Slioshan 

Joseph  Sid  b.  Isaac 

Joseph  b.  Simeon 

Joseph  (Dob  Baer)  b.  Solomon — 

Joseph  b.  Solomon  b.  Isaiah  Nizza 
Joseph  (Sofer)  b.  Solomon  Levi.. . 
Joseph  (Hayyim)  Strasburg  b. 
Aaron. 

Joseph  (Jospe)  Trier  Kohen 

Joseph  Trillinger  b.  Eliezer 

Joseph  Wehle  b.  Solomon 


Joseph  of  Witzenhausen, 


Joseph  ibn  Yahyah  b.  Tam 

Joseph  b.  Zalman  Shneor 

Joseph  b.  (Solomon)  Zalman  of 
Wilna. 

Joseph  Zarfati 

Joseph  Zarfati  b.  Judah  of  Zafat.. 

Joseph  Zarfati  b.  Samuel. . .' 

Joseph  (Josbel)  b.  Zebi 

Joshua  (Elhanan)'  b.  Abraham 
Joseph. 

Joshua  Falk  of  Lissa 

Joshua  b.  Israel 

Joshua  (Gershon)  Levi 

Joshua  b.  Meir  Levi  of  Schwer- 
senz. 

Joshua  b.  Michael  of  Sezze 

Joshua  da  Silva 

Joshua  Sin  (?). 

Joshua  (Hoescbel)  b.  Solomon  Ko- 
hen. 

Joshua  Sonina 

Joshua  (Falk)  b.  Zalman  of  Wlsc- 
nowlcz. 

Joshua  Zarfati  (Gallus) 

Josiah  b’.  Abigdor  of  Kalisz 

Josiah  Mizrahi 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Aaron  of  Prague 


Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Abraham... 

Judah  Abudienti 

Judah  Albelda  b.  Moses 

Judah  b.  Alexander  Kohen. 


Judah  b.  Alexander  Levi  of 
Worms. 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Asher  Anschel 
Abigdor. 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Baruch  Wahl. . . . 

Judah  Bassan  b.  Samuel 

Judah  b.  Benjamin  Zeeb 


Judah  of  Berlin 

Judah  Briel 

Judah  (Lewa)  b.  David 

Judah  b.  David  b.  Judah 

Judah  b.  David  (Isaac  Saekel)  Levi 
of  Fiirth. 

Judah  b.  David  Reuben 

Judah  b.  Eleazar  Lubemila 

Judah  (Selig)  b.  Eliezer  Lipman 
Kohen  of  Zolkiev. 

Judah  (Loeb)  Ginzburg. 

Judah  b.  Hananiah  Castoriano  . . . 

Judah  Hazzan 

Judah  (Loeb)  Hurwitz  Levi  of 
Prague. 

Judah  b.  Isaac 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Isaac  Brzesc 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Isaac  Joel 


Place. 

Date. 

Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Naples 

1492 

1619-20,  20, 

Amsterdam 

1709 

hen  (Kaz). 

22,  23;  24; 

Venice 

1.587 

28 

1.598 

162:1 

Constantinople 

1546-47 

Judah  b.  Isaac  Levi  Ashkenazi 

Venice 

1.544-47,  48 

1591,  1607-8 

Constantinople 

1726 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Isaac  of  Tikotin.. 

Lublin 

1619 

1618 

KHKl 

Judah  b.  Issachar  Kohen.  

Wilmersdorf.. 

1 (>73-75 

Venice 

1.584,98-1600 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Jacob  of  Prostitz. 

Lublin 

l(i(l2-.5,9.  11, 

Dyhernfurth  . . 

1707-18 

13.  14,  19 

1686,  88,  90 

Constantinople 

1.520-22 

of  Krotoschin. 

Salonica 

1.529,  35 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Joel  b.  Eliezer. 

1724 

Am-sterdam... . 

1717 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Joel  Levi 

Amsterdam — 

lt)98 

Dyhernfurth  . . 

1713,  15,  17, 

Judah  b.  (Joseph)  Josbel  Wetzlar 

Offenbach  

1720 

19 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Joseph 

Wilmersdorf . . 

1671,  73-74, 

Venice 

1711,  12 

80,  81-82, 

Cracow 

1.597-98 

K5-86,  88- 

Bologna 

1482 

90 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Joseph 

Cracow 

1.592.  94,  99 

Frankfort -on- 

1690-1715 

165)9-1700 

the-Main. 

Judah  b.  Joseph  LevL 

Constantinople 

1716 

1707 

Judah  b.  Joseph  Obaiiiah 

1666 

Amsterdam... . 

1685-87 

Judah  (Aryeh  Loeb)  b.  Joseph 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1713 

Zolkiev 

1693-96 

Samuel. 

the-Main. 

Berlin 

1699,1700,17 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Judah  Joseph 

Amsterdam 

1700 

Amsterdam 

1644,  47-48, 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Judah  Kohen.... 

Lublin 

1626-35 

68  - 70,  73, 

155)7 

76,  79-86 

Judah  (Loeb)  Klesnier  b.  IVolf 

Berlin 

1701,  7 

Constantinople 

1.542,  43 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Zebi  of  Janow. . . 

Jessnitz 

1722-23 

Furth 

1691-92,  98 

1674 

Amsterdam — 

1726,  27,  29 

Judah  Luria  b.  .lohanan 

Amsterdam 

17(X)-10 

Judah  (Aryeh  Loeb)  of  Lublin 

Cracow 

1.571 

Amsterdam 

1693,  1702 

Judah  (Aryeh  Loeb)  Maeler  b.  Jo- 

Amsterdam 

1663 

Lublin 

1613 

seph. 

Venice 

15^5 

Judah  di  Medina  b.  Moses  Sustin. 

Salonica 

1614 

Offenbach 

1716-19 

Venice 

1730 

1719 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Menahem  Nahum 

Prague 

1686 

Frankfort  - on- 

1697-99 

Kaz. 

Ibe-Oder. 

1.595-1648 

Lublin 

1619-28 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Mordecai  Gumpel 

Amsterdam... . 

1 6 3 1 -32, 

Mantua 

1672 

37,  40,  42. 

Wilmersdorf . . 

1727 

4:1  - 46,  53, 

.58.  61-64 

Mantua 

1718-32 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Mordecai  b.  Ju- 

Dyhernfurth  . . 

1719 

Amsterdam 

1666-67 

dah. 

Judah  (Saltaro)  b.  Moses  de  Fano. 

Venice 

1602 

Offenbach 

1719 

1608,  13,  18, 

Leipnik. 

24  ' ' ■ 

Constantinople 

1717,  19 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Moses  Schedel... 

Prague 

1602,  3,  4,  .5, 

Constantinople 

1710-11 

6-7.  8,  9.  13 

Judah  (Aryeh  Loeb)  b.  Naphtali 

Amsterdam 

1690 

Amsterdam — 

1658-59,  66 

(Hirsch). 

1699,  1700 

1565 

Constantinople 

1711' 

Judah  (Loeb)  Nikolsburg 

17(H)  (?) 

Prague 

1691,  95, 

l7(Kj-ll 

1700,  1,  7, 

10 

Judah  Rosanes 

Constantinople 

1719 

1642-44 

1701 

Amsterdam 

1675 

Judah  Sason  b.  Joseph 

Constantinople 

1514,  15,  16 

Venice 

1600-1,  2 

1710 

Prague 

1602,  5, 

the-Main. 

6,  9-10,  10, 

Judah  (Gur  Aryeh)  b.  Shalom 

Naples 

1492 

11,  13,  14, 

35,  48 

Cracow 

1.592-93 

Lublin 

1630,  39 

Judah  (Loeb  Rofe)  b.  Simeon 

Frankfort -on- 

1677 

Cracow 

1631 

the-Main. 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1697 

Judah  b.  Solomon  Kohen  Lip- 

Lublin 

1622  (17-?) 

the-Main. 

schiitz. 

Prague 

1669 

Venice 

1705 

1670 

1711 

Dyhernfurth . . 

1725 

Woidislaw. 

Dyhernfurth  . . 

1712,  13,  15. 

Verona 

1650 

19,  20,  26 

Prague 

1688 

Frankfort -on- 

1717 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1691 

the-Oder. 

the-Oder. 

Kalonymus  b.  Isaac  of  Zloczow.. . 

Dyhernfurth  . . 

1703 

Amsterdam 

1682 

Kalonymus  (Kalman)  b.  Judah 

Constantinople 

1719,  20 

Mantua 

1672,  94-95 

Ashkenazi. 

Prague 

1615 

Kalonymus  (Kalman)  b.  Judah 

Amsterdam 

1721 

Cracow 

1644 

(Loeb)  Kallsch. 

Berlin 

1709 

Kalonymus  b.  Zebi  (Hirsch)  Kohen 

Dyhernfurth . . 

1703,  5,  7, 

b.  Kalonymus. 

12-13,  19 

Venice 

1661 

Katriel  b.  Jekuthlel  Zalman  of 

Constantinople 

1648 

1603 

Satanow. 

1721,  33 

ia38-39,  42 

Lublin 

1645 

Cracow 

1666,  70 

1732 

1682,  85,  89, 

Smyrna 

1730 

92-95,  98- 

Sulzbach 

1688 

1700,  2,  6 

1687-1726,35 

1660,  62 

1677,  80 

Amsterdam 

1713' 

the-Oder. 

Amsterdam 

1712 

Prague 

1695 
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Name. 


Kaz  (Bezaleel  b.  Mordecai) 

Kaz  (David  b.  Aaron  b.  Israel) 

Kaz  (Geronim  b.  Solomon) 

Kaz  (Gershon  [11.]  Israel) 

Kaz  (Gershon  [III.]  b.  Joseph  Be- 
z'aleel). 

Kaz  (Israel  b.  Judah  [Loeb] ) 

Kaz  (Judah  b.  Gershon) 

Kaz  (Judah  b.  Jacob) 

Kaz  (Mordecai  b.  Gershon) 

Kaz  (Mordecai  [II.]  b.  Gershon). . 

Kaz  (Moses  b.  Gershon) 


Kaz  (Moses  [II.]  b.  Joseph  Beza- 
leel). 

Kaz  (Pesah  b.  Mordecai) 

Kaz  (Samuel  b.  Mordecai) 

Kaz  (Solomon  [I.]  b.  Gershon)... 

Kaz  (Solomon  [III  ] b.  Gershon) . 
Kaz  (Solomon  [II.]  b.  Mordecai). 


Kaz  Gershon  (I.) 


Klessner  (Georg)  of  Leipsic 

Kollman  b.  Asher  of  Lubin 

Kosmann  Emrich b. Elijah  Cleve.. 

Lemberger  (Abraham  b.  Simeon 
Heide). 

Leon-Templo  (Isaac  b.  Solomon 
Judah). 

Leon-Templo  (Solomon) 

Leon-Templo  (Solomon  Judah 
Raphael  b.  Jacob). 

Levi 

Levi  Laniado  (and  Isaac  Lania- 
do). 

Levi  h.  Siisschen 

Levi  Tilio 

Licht  (Johann) 

Lima  b.  Naphtali  of  Fiirth 

Lipmann  b.  Abraham 

Mahalalel  b.  Menahem  Isaac  Levi 
Mabrim  b.  (Moses)  Jacob  Maars- 
sen. 

Mabrim  b.  Jacob  b.  Moses  Levi. . . 

Manasseh  b.  Israel 

Manasseh  (Jacob)  b.  Judah  Levi 
of  Lubeniil. 

Manasseh  Kazin  b.  Solomon 

Margalita  (Aaron) 

Masus  b.  Alexander; 

Meir 

Me'ir  b.  Asher 

Meir  b.  David 

Me'ir  b.  David  b.  Benjamin 

Meir  b.  David  of  Kulk 

Me'ir  b.  Eliezer  Lipman  Kaz  (Ko- 
hen). 


Me'ir  b.  Ephraim 

Me'ir  Epstein  b.  Jacob  Levi 

Me'ir  Friedburg 

Me'ir  Gans  b.  Menahem 

Me'ir  (Menahem)  Habib  b.  Jo- 
seph. 

Me'ir  Heilbronn  (Heilpron)  b. 
Moses. 

Meir  b.  Isaac  of  Loktsch 

Me'ir  b.  Jacob  Koppel 

Me'ir  b.  Joseph  (Jospe)  Kohen  of 
Hamburg. 

Me'ir  b.  Manasseh  Nikolsburg 

Me'ir  Melli 

Me'ir  b.  Mordecai  Levi 

Me'ir  b.  Naphtali  Kossowitz 


Me'ir  Oettingen. 


Place. 


Date. 


Name. 


Place. 


Date. 


Prague. 

Prague. 

Prague. 

Prague. 

Prague. 


Prague. 

Prague. 

Prague. 

Prague. 

Prague. 

Prague. 


Prague. 


Prague. 

Prague. 

Prague. 


Prague 

Prague 


Jessnitz 

Constantinople 
Amsterdam... . 

Prague 

Amsterdam... . 


1509,  78,  85- 
90  (92'?) 
1701,  3,  8 
1526 
1.509 

1.586,  89,  9,5- 
96,  1600, 
8,  9.  10 
10.53  (?) 

1.541 
1624 
1.529-90 
1608,  20,  23, 
24 

1.533-34,  35, 
30,  40,  41, 
49  .50,  56 
1.592-94,  99- 
103,5,  47  (?), 
48  (?) 
1.5.50-69 
1.509,  78 
1.529,  30,  33- 
34,35,30,40 
1608 

1569,  80-81, 
85  - 88,  90, 
92-94 

151.5,  18,  23, 
26,  29,  30, 
41 

1720 

1711 

1688-89,  92- 
97 

1610,  12,  13- 
28 
1726 


Me'ir  Oppenheim  b.  Abraham  b. 
Baer. 

Meir  Parenz 

Me'ir  b.  Pethahiah 

Me'ir  Rote  b.  Hlyya  Rofe 

Meir  ibn  Scliahgi 

Me'ir  b.  Selig  of  Kallsch 

Me'ir  b.  Shalom  

Me'ir  b.  Solomon 

Me'ir  b.  Wolf  Schwab 

Me'ir  (ibn)  Yahya  b.  Joseph 

Me'ir  b.  Zechariah 

Meisel(s)  (Judah  Loeb  b.  Simhah 
Bonem). 

Meisels  (Menahem) 

Meisels  (Tchernah  bat  Menahem). 
Menahem  b.  Aaron  Polacco 


Menahem  b.  Abraham  Kohen 

Menahem  (Mannes)  b.  Abraham 
Kohen  of  Glogau. 

Menahem  b.  Abraham  of  Mo- 
dena. 

Menahem  Azariah 

Menahem  (Mendel)  b.  Bezaleel  of 
Lublin. 

Menahem  (Mendel)  Bloch  b.  Moses 

Menahem  Crispin 

Menahem  Dayyan 

Menahem  (Man)  b.  Eliezer 

Menahem  (Jacob)  b.  Eliezer  Judah 
Ashkenazi. 

Menahem  (Mandel)  Griinhut  b. 
David. 

Menahem  (Mendel)  b.  (Bar) 
Hirschel. 


Frankfort -on- 

1097 

the-Main. 

Venice 

1545-75 

Lublin 

1643 

Venice 

1657 

Constantinople 

1.586 

Halle 

1710 

Lublin 

1.568 

Lublin 

1081 

Amsterdam 

1722-24 

Fano 

1.506 

Venice 

1039-61 

Lublin 

1048 

Cracow 

1065-70 

Lublin 

102:5-27 

Cracow 

1631-.59 

Cracow 

10:58-39,  46 

Venice 

1704-5,  8, 11, 
12,  19,  28, 
30,  60 

Venice 

1048 

Frankfort -on  - 

1694 

the-Main. 

Bologna 

1537-40 

Venice 

1,589 

Lublin 

1665,  72,  80- 
81 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1713 

the-Main. 

Salonica 

1709 

Constantinople 

1525 

Amsterdam 

1099 

Venice 

1006 

Hanau 

1717 

Prague 

1689-90,  92, 
1701 

Amsterdam... . 
Amsterdam 


1726-27,  30, 
31 

1697-99,1703 


Venice 1602 

Venice 1057 


Amsterdam... . 
Constantinople 

Hamburg 

Amsterdam 

Frankfort -on - 
the-Main. 

Mantua 

Amsterdam 


1701 

1652 

1715 

1711 

1088 

1713,  24 
1710,  15,  20 


Amsterdam 

Amsterdam 

Cracow 


1726-29,  30, 
3.5,39-40,40 
1626-40 
1590 


Venice 

Halle 

Amsterdam... . 

Verona 

Venice 

Prague 

Hamburg 

Lublin 

Cracow 

Prossnitz 

Frankfort -on . 

the-Oder. 
Dyhernfurth . . 
Mantua 


Plague. 
Hanau . 
Prague. 
Veuice. 


1,599-1600 

1711 

1730 


1647 
1.56.5,  74 
1512,  1.5,  18, 
22,  26.  29 
171'5,  20 
1627 
1042-44 
1711 
1717 


1718-20 
1.557-00,  63- 
87 

151.5,  18,  22 
1719 
1647  (?) 

16,57 


Cremona 

Mantua 

Sulzbach 

Hamburg 

Offenbach 


1.5,57-58 

1.50:5 

1702 

1711 

1717 


Prague 

Venice 

Lublin 

Prague 

Frank  fort -on  - 
the-Oder. 
Prague 

Offenbach 


1080 

1017-19 

1.568 

1091 

1098 


1709,  13,  14, 
28,  35-36 
1722 


Menahem  (Man)  b.  Isaac  (Jacob) 
of  Prague. 


Berlin 

Prague 

Prague 

IVilmersdorf . . 


Menahem  Mendel  b.  Isaac  Levi... 

Menahem  (Mendel)  b.  Israel  Ko- 
hen Jaroslaw  of  Leujberg. 

Menahem  b.  Jacob  of  Cracow 

Menahem  (Man)  b.  Jacob  Jeku- 
thiel. 

Menahem  h.  (Noah)  Jacob  Kohen 
of  Norden. 

Menahem  Jafle  b.  Isaac 


Menahem  (Manusch)  b.  Judah... . 


Menahem  b.  Me'ir  Wilna 

Menahem  Mendel  Korchman  b. 
Samuel  Kohen. 

Menahem  b.  Moses  Israel 

Menahem  (Mendel)  b.  Nathan 
Eisenstadt. 

Menahem  de  Rossi  b.  Azariah 

Menahem  b.  Samuel  Esra 

Menahem  (Man)  b.  Solomon  Levi. 


Sulzbach 

Dyhernfurth . . 

Cracow 

Amsterdam 

Venice 

IVandsbeck  . . . 

Altona 

Amsterdam 

Venice 

Constantinople 

Venice 

Hanau 

Sulzbach 

Fiirth 

(Iflenbach.  ... 

Homburg 

Amsterdam... . 
Frankfort -on  - 
the-Oder. 

Prague 

Ferrara  

Prague 

Mantua 


Amsterdam... . 


Menahem  Stummer  Kohen 

Menahem  Trinki  b.  David 

Menahem  (Marile  b.  Judah  Loeb) 
of  Wilmersdorf. 


Meshullam  (Phoebus)  b.  Aaron 
Hayyat. 

Meshullam  (Zalman)  b.  Aaron  b. 
Uri. 

Meshullam  (Zalman)  b.  Abraham 
Berech  Pinkerle. 

Meshullam  Ashkenazi 

Meshullam  Bassan 

Meshullam  Cusi 

Meshullam  Cusi  Levi 

Meshullam  (Phoebus)  b.  Elijah... 

Meshullam  Gentile  b.  Moses 


Prague 

Venice 

Dyhernfurth. . 

Sulzbach 

Hanau 

Wilmersdorf . . 

Berlin 

Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder. 
Frankfort-  on  - 
the-Oder. 
Sulzbach 

Amsterdam... . 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice 

Piove  di  Sacco. 

Venice 

Frankfort -on  - 
the-Oder. 
Mantua 


1703 

1714,  20,  28, 
1068 

1071,  73-74, 
80.  81 
1684-88 
1089-90,  93 
1587-88 
1090 

1712 
1732 
1735 
1049,  76 

1631 

1048 

10.57 

1712 

1710-17 

172:5-26 

1729 

17:54 

1065,  69 
1701-2 

1549-50 

1.5.55 

1705 

1.565 

1614 

1724-27,  32, 
35,  38-39 
1086-90 
1022 
169(491 
1701 
1710-12 
1713-14 
1710-17 
1717 

1703,  12,  2i), 

• 29 

1716-17.  22, 
67  (?) 

1083,  84-85, 
65 

1700,  4 

1085 

1587 

1475 

1014 

1709,  11-12, 
29.  32 
1073 
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Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Meshullara  (Phoebus  Zalman) 

Frankfort -on  - 

1703,  .5,  8, 

Moses  (ibn  Yakkar)  Brandon 

Amsterdam 

1708-10 

Hurwitz. 

the-Oder. 

11-12  i:^, 

1659 

29 

1666  (?) 

1047,  48,  63 

1693  ' 

Wilmersdorf . . 

107i;  73' 

Moses  b.  David 

Amsterdam 

1723 

1677 

1766-13(15?) 

the-Oder. 

Moses  Dorheim 

Frankfort -on- 

1719,  23 

Sulzbaeh 

169,5-96  (?) 

tbe-Main. 

Meshullam  (Phoebus)  b.  Isaac  — 

Amsterdam... . 

171.5 

Moses  b.  Eliezer 

Venice 

1614 

1640 

1622 

1571 

1589-90 

Moses  Facilino  b.  Samuel 

1516 

Moses  Falcon  b.  Samuel 

1719-29,  32 

1099-1700 

1721 

1578 

57 

1732 

17:i0,  .58,  64 

Miciiael  Hanau  b.  Solomon 

Frankfort -on- 

1717,  20 

Moses  Gomez  Mesquita  b.  Isaac. . 

Amsterdam 

1707-8 

tbe-Main. 

Moses  Habib 

1488 

Fiirth 

1727 

170;i-4 

Salonica 

1732 

1708-14 

1047 

1726-33 

Offenbacb 

1718 

1711 

Mortlecai  b.  Abraham  Teimer  of 

Dyhernfurth  . . 

1715 

Moses  Hafimi  b.  Solomon 

Constantinople 

1518 

Zolkiev. 

Amsterdam 

1717-18,  20 

Mo.ses  Hamon  1).  Joseph 

Constantinople 

1515,  16,  46 

Moniecai  Alfandari  b.  Shabbethai. 

Constantinople 

1719,  23 

Moses  Hausen  b.  Joseph  Moses... 

Sulzltaeb 

1684-8.5,  88 

Fiirth  

1692-93, 1701 

Fiirth 

1:01 

Mordecai  ibn  ‘Atthar  b.  Reuben... 

Amsterdam 

1721 

Moses  (David)  Hausen  h.  Zalman. 

Venice 

1704  5 

Mordecai  Azulai  b.  Moses 

Amsterdam 

1093,  97 

Moses  (David  Tebele)  b.  Hayyim 

Wandsbeck  . . . 

1723 

Mordecai  b.  Baruch  of  Tivoli. 

Venice 

1.585 

Koethen. 

ia57 

Offenbach 

1722 

1070 

16.50,  02 

1512 

Prague 

1694 

Mordecai  ((iumpel)  b.  Eleazar 

Frankfort -on  - 

1698 

Hendels. 

the-Oder. 

Mordecai  Gener  Baermann  Hal- 

Amsterdam 

1712 

Berlin 

Hi99-]701 

berstadt. 

Prague 

1710,  18  20 

Mordecai  b.  Jacob  of  Prostitz 

Lublin 

1,596,1602-5 

Moses  b.  Isaac 

Naples 

1492 

1608,  9 

1716  17,  19 

1610' 

1719,  31 

1622 

1604 

1023-25 

Lublin 

17a5 

(Yacow 

1646 

Mordecai  b.  Jehiel  Michael  Slawa- 

Frankfort -on- 

1090 

Moses  b.  Issachar  (Baermann) 

Amsterdam 

172.5-26,  26- 

tich. 

the-Oder. 

Wink. 

27,30, 32413, 

Mordecai  b.  Joseph  Judah  Wahl. . 

Basel 

1011-12 

39-40 

Mordecai  (Gumpel)  b.  Judah  Loeb 

Amsterdam 

1048-50,  50- 

Moses  b.  Jacob  Gelhaar  of  Prague 

Prague 

1609-10,  13, 

(b.  Mordecai)  Polak. 

51,  ,5:3,  50, 

14,  16(17?), 

58,  60-64, 

20,  23 

66,  67,  70- 

Moses  h.  Jacob  Maarsen  Levi  of 

Altona 

1728 

71,  83,  89 

Amsterdam. 

Hamburg 

1741 

1580 

17.5:1 

Mordecai  b.  Moses  Menahem  Na- 

Berlin 

1703 

Frankfort-  on  - 

1756 

hum. 

Prague 

170,5-6,  9- 

tlie-Main. 

10 

Metz 

1764 

1612 

1724 

1692 

1645 

Amsterdam... . 

1702 

Moses  b.  Jouah  Hamburg 

Frankfort -on  - 

1722-28 

Jlordecai  b.  Reuben  Basla 

Soncinu 

1489 

tlie-Main. 

1607 

1642,  48 

1598, 1618-19 

1695 

1606 

Mordecai  Sofer  of  Prague 

1,512 

Pnissnitz 

1711 

Mordecai  b.  Solomon 

Amsterdam... . 

1732 

of  Woidislaw). 

Dyliernfurtli . . 

1719 

1646 

1720-26 

1.580,  92-93 

Dyhernfurth . . 

1726 

1718 

Wandsbeck.. . . 

1727,  28 

1652 

1698 

Amsterdam.. . . 

1727 

\:22 

mund. 

Moses  b.  Judah  of  Emden 

Amsterdam... . 

1718 

16.50,  .5,3,  56- 

1648 

57,  58,  61- 

dab  (Loeb)  Kaz. 

Prague 

16,57,  60,  62. 

63,  64  - 66, 

74-75,  78 

70-71,  80 

Weckelsdorf . . 

1682,  86,  90, 

1686,  87,  90- 

1691-92,  94, 

94  ' 

97 

Halle 

1709-14 

1705-6  (?) 

1721-23,  27- 

1599-1600' 

28,  30,  32 

uel. 

1019 

1.536-37 

1036  (?) 

1721 

Moses  Abulafia 

1610 

1509 

Moses  Alfalas 

1598-1600 

1598 

Moses  Altaras 

1619 

167.5-78 

Moses  (Nathaniel)  Altschul  b. 

Frankfort -on- 

1697-99 

Moses  Mahbub  b.  Maimon 

Constantinople 

1.520-22,  43 

1693,  94,  96 

1719,  22 

1.593-1615 

Moses  (Isaac)  b.  Assher 

1668, 1673-75 

1648 

Moses  b.  Asher  Kohen  of  Halle. . . 

Jessnitz 

1725 

Moses  ( Yom-Tob  Lipmann ) b.Men- 

Dvhernfurth . . 

1693 

Moses  (Simeon)  Basilia  b.  Shab- 

1652 

1688 

bethai. 

Moses  Mendez  Coutinho  b.  Abra- 

Amsterdam — 

1695,99-1711 

Moses  Belmonte 

Amsterdam 

1644-45 

ham. 

Moses  Benveniste 

1647 

1727 

Moses  Ben-Zion 

Mantua 

1667 

Moses  ibn  Minir 

Venice 

1593 
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Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Moses  Minz  Levi  b.  Asher 

Amsterdam 

1713 

Moses  Minz  Levi  b.  Isaac  Mena- 

Venice 

1601 

hem  b.  Moses. 

Moses  (Hezekiah)  b.  Mocatta 

Amsterdam 

1708 

1594,  96,  99 
1726-28 

Moses  b.  Moses 

Wilmersdorf . . 

1.591 

Moses  b.  Nathan  Hamelburg 

Amsterdam 

1644,  49 

Moses  (Raphael)  Ottolenghi  b. 

Amsterdam 

1712 

Samuel  David. 

Moses  Parnas  b.  Eleazar 

Constantinople 

1546-47,  47- 

Moses  Pereira 

Amsterdam 

50,  54 

1688 

1731 

Moses  Pinto  Delgado 

Amsterdam 

1644 

Moses  Poki 

Constantinople 

1.581 

1715 

1617 

Moses  Sachs  b.  Simeon  of  Posen. . 

Frankfort- on- 

1705 

the-Oder. 

1606,  11 

Moses  b.  Samuel  (Sanvel ) 

Moses  b.  Samuel  Koheti  of  Bi  zesc. 

Hamburg 

Amsterdam 

1690 

1709 

1571-72 

1585-1605 

Moses  Selimi 

Constantinople 

1.522 

Moses  Shabbethai  b.  Hayyim  Sab- 

Salonica 

1651 

bata. 

Moses  b.  Shabbethai  of  Loktsch. . . 

Prague 

1590 

Moses  b.  Shneor  (Zalman)  Kohen. 

Amsterdam 

1707 

Berlin 

1715 

Moses  ibn  Shoshan 

Sabbionetta 

1.554-55 

1621 

Moses  b.  Sitneon 

Amsterdam 

1687 

Moses  b.  Simeon  (b.)  Anschel  Her- 

Wilmersdorf . . 

1671-73 

zel's. 

Prague 

1686 

1696-1701,  4 
1730 

Jessnitz 

1642 

1713 

Moses  b.  Solomon  Levi 

Amsterdam 

1669 

Moses  Spira  b.  Jacob 

Frankfort -on- 

1719 

the-Main. 

17.30 

1606 

Moses  'i'ausk  b.  Phinehas  Shohet . 

Dyhernfurtli . . 

1696,  97 

Berlin 

1699,  1705, 

Frankfort  - on  - 

9,  14-15,  17 
1734-25,  33 

the-Oder. 

1620 

1610,  12 

Moses  (Hai)  Venturin  b.  Jo- 

Venice 

1707 

seph. 

1623 

Moses  Waag 

Frankfort -on- 

1711-13 

Moses  Weiss wasser  b.  Katriel 

the-Main. 
Mantua 

1.589,  93 

Prague 

1.595-97 

Cracow 

1598 

Prague 

1605-6,  9, 10, 

Moses  IVelsch 

Frankfort -on- 

14, 18,21-22 
1104 

Moses  b.  Zachariah  Kohen  Corfu.. 

the-Main. 
Venice 

1546,  49,  51, 
53,  76 

Venice 

1648-72 

Mantua 

1673-95 

Venice 

1665 

Moses  Zarfati  di  Gerona 

Amsterdam 

1736 

Moses  b.  Zebi 

Dyhernfurth . . 

1690-91 

Moses  b.  Zebi  Kalonymus  of  Hal- 

Amsterdam 

1712 

berstadt. 

Moses  b.  Zerah  Ashkenazi 

Constantinople 

1726 

1648  (?) 

1724 

Nalimias  (David  ibn) 

Constantinople 

1.503-11 

Nahmias  (Samuel  b.  David) 

Constantinople 

1503-11,  11- 
22 

Nahum  Kohen 

Amsterdam 

1669 

1648 

1704-5 

Naphtali  Altschul  b.  Tobiah 

Cracow 

1.593-94,  98 

Naphtali  (Herzel)  Altschuler  b. 

Prague 

1629,  49 

(Jacob)  Ascher  Anschel  b.  Naph- 
tali Herzel. 

Naphtali  Ashkenazi  b.  Joseph 

Salonica 

1596-97 

Venice 

1601-2 

Naphtali  (Hirsch)  b.  Azriel  5Vil- 
na. 

Naphtali  (Hirsch)  b.  Jacob 

Constantinople 

1510-11 

Amsterdam... . 

1683-85 

Naphtali  (Zebi)  b.  Jacob 

Venice 

1649 

Naphtali  (Zebi)  b.  Jacob  Levi  of 

Berlin 

1715 

Gnesen. 

Naphtali  (Hirz)  b.  Judah  Lima  of 

Sulzbach 

1615-17 

Essen. 

Name. 


Place. 


Naphtali  (Hirsch)  b.  Moses  of  Go- 
jetein. 

Naphtali  (Zebi  Hirsch)  b.  Moses 
Tobiah  (Gutmanii). 

Naphtali  (Hirsch)  Pappenheim. . . 


Prague 

Cracow 

Amsterdam 


Naphtali  b.  Samuel  Heida 

Naphtali  Schwarz 

Naphtali  (Hirz)  b.  Sitnson  Langlos 

Nathan  Auerbach  b.  Moses  of  VVis- 
nicz. 

Nathan  b.  David  Levi 

Nathan  b.  Gershon  Ashkenazi 

Nathan  Gota  (Gutta?)  b.  Isaac  b. 
Abraham. 

Nathan  b.  Isaac  Friedburg 

Nathan  (Feitel)  b.  Judah 

Nathan  Mlchelbach  b.  Eliezer  .... 
Nathan  (Pheibel)  b.  Moses 

Nathan  b.  Moses  Petlitzer 

Nathan  de  Salo 

Nathan  b.  Samuel 

Nathan  (Nata)  b.  Samuel 

Nathan  (Nata)  b.  Simeon  of  Posen. 

Nathan  b.  Solomon  Ashkenazi 

Nathanael  Halfan  b.  Perez 

Nathanael  b.  Judah 

Nathanael  b.  Levi  of  Jerusalem.. . 

Nehemiah  b.  Abraham 

Neumark  (Nathan  b.  Loeb) 

Neumark,  Moses  (or  Judah  Loeb). 
Nicolai  (Christian) 

Nissim  b.  Azriel 

Nissim  Halfan  b.  Abba-Marl 

Nissim  b.  Hayvim  Ashkenazi 

Nissim  (David)  b.  Moses 

Nissim  ibn  Shoshan 


Prague 

Lublin 

Frankfort -on  - 
the-Oder. 
Wilmersdoil . . 

Altona 

Lublin 

Frankfort -on - 
the-Main. 
Venice 

Cracow 

Amsterdam 

Basel 

Frankfort  - on  - 
the-Oder. 

Cracow 

Ferrara  

Amsterdam 

Furth 

Lublin 

Venice 

Trini 

Lublin 

Naples 

Amsterdam 

Berlin 

Berlin 

Frankfort  - on  - 
the-Main. 

Hanau 

Venice 

Constantinople 
Venice 


Nissim  Vileisit 

Noah  Casirino 

Noah  b.  Hezekiah 

Noah  b.  Samuel 

Obadiah  Maron  and  Jehiel  dTtalia 

Obadiah  Sabbakh 

Obadiah  b.  Zachariah 

Paultis  of  Prague 

Pelta  (=  Paltai)  of  Meseritz 


Constantinople 

Mantua 

Prague 

Ltiblin 

Mantua 

Constantinople 

Venice 

Helmstadt 

Frankfort- on - 


the-Oder. 


Perugia  (Joshua  b.  Judah  Samuel) 

Perugia  (Judah  Samuel) 

Perugia  (Judah  Samuel) 


Mantua.. 

Mantua.. 

Mantua.. 


Perugia,  Louis  of  (?) 


Mantua., 


Pethahiah(Moses)b.  Joseph  of  Ofen 

Phinehas  b.  Eliaklm 

Phinehas  Heilpron  b.  Judah  of 
Neuersdorf. 

Phoebus  b.  Menahem  b.  Phoebus  . 

Plnne  bat  Wolf 

Polychron  b.  Isaac 

Proops  (Solomon) 

Proops’  Heirs 

Pugil  (Johann  Kaspar) 

Rahamim  Halfon 

Raphael...’. 

Raphael  Abbas  b.  Joshua 

Raphael  Altschul  b.  Mordecai 
Gumpel  of  Prague. 

Raphael  Hayyim  Supino  (Sopino  ?) 

Raphael  (Hayyim)  d’ltalia 

Raphael  b.’ Moses  b.  Isaac  Judah.. 

Raphael  di  Palasios  b.  Joshtia 

Raphael  b.  Solotnon  of  Lithuania. 
Raphael  b.  Samuel 

Raphael  de  Silva  b.  Solomon 

Raphael  Talmi  b.  Immanuel  of 
Forli. 

Raphael  Treves 

Rebecca  bat  Isaac  b.  Judah  Jiidels 
Reichel  bat  Isaac  b.  Judah  Jiidels. 


Reis  (Hirz  b.  Seligmann) . 
Reis  (Isaac  Eisak  b.  Hirz) 

Reis  (Seligmann  b.  Hirz). 


Prague 

Amsterdam 

Basel 

Offenbach 

Berlin 

Constantinople 

Amsterdam 

Amsterdam 

Frankfort  - on  - 
the-Main. 

Venice 

Hague 

Amsterdam 

Fiirth 

Leghorn 

Mantua 

Cracow 

Amsterdam 


Frankfort  - on - 
the-Oder. 

Venice 

Bologna 

Constantinople 
Wilmersdorf  . . 
Wilmersdorf . . 

Sulzbach 

Fiirth 

Offenbach 

Frankfort -on - 
the-Main. 
Frankfort  - on  - 
the-Main. 

Homburg 

Offenbach 


Date. 


1595 

1635 

16.50.  ,56,  56- 
57,  .56 
1675,  83,  86 
1568 
1693 

1726-27 

1733 

1614 

1699 

1639-30 

1593 

1700-10 

1613 

1702 

1569-71 

1477 

1726 

1722-27 

1633-27 

160,5 

1.525 

1623-27 

1487-92 

1721-27(36?) 

1719-26 

1699-17(0(?) 

1699 

1712 

1545 

1733 

1719 

1597,  99, 
1601,  .3-4,  5 
1643 
1653 
1675 
1623-27 
1673 
1578 
1.549 
1.580 
1697-99 

1648 
1622-26 
16.57,  .59,  61, 
63,  64 

1667-72,  9.5. 
99 

1586,  90-92 
1706,  10 
1602 

1723 
1717 
1726-.37 
1704-34 
1734-1849 
1704 

1711 

1518-19 

1709 

1691-92 

1651-52 

1724 
1667,  70 
1714-16 
1692 
1683 

1656 

h537-40 

1711 

1677 

1677,79,80,82 

1691 

1693-99, 1701 

1715 

1687 

1687,1706-11 

1711-13 
1714-19,  21 
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Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Reuben  b.  Eliakim  of  Mayence... . 

Amsterdam 

1644,  40-47, 

Samuel  (Joseph)  b.  Mordecai  Gras- 

Cracow 

1595-96, 

47 -.'W,  56, 

mark. 

1601-6 

58,  61-63, 

Samuel  b.  Moses  Frankfurter 

Amsterdam 

1731 

70-71,  78 

156:5 

1706 

1618-51.  52 

1725,  29 

17(»9,  13,  22 

tbe-Oder. 

UU2 

1.593-94 

1589-00 

1597-98 

1565-84 

me. 

Samuel  Pinto.... 

Amsterdam.. . . 

l66t»  67 

1586 

1727-30 

1014 

Samuel  Rikomin 

1511  13 

1720-21,  29, 

1726 

32 

Samuel  Rosa  b.  Isaac  Baruch 

Amsterdam 

1664-66 

1623 

14.^6 

16,55 

1713,  26,  33- 

1636? 

burg:. 

:i9 

16.54 

1.596 

1724-25 

Lepanto. 

1676 

Samuel  Teixeira 

1678,  82,  R5- 

1618-20,  23- 

87,  88,'  95, 

27 

172.t,  26 

1650 

Samuel  Valensi 

1657-59 

Samson  Tarnigrod  b.  Hayyim  — 

1691 

Samuel  (Oppenheim)  of  Vienna... 

169il 

Samuel  Zarfati 

1.547 

Samuel  b.  . . ? (of  the  family  of 

Lublin 

1646 

Samuel  b.  Zeeb  Wolf  b.  Epliraim 

Amsterdam 

1697,  98 

Isaiah  b.  Samuel  Levi). 

Fischel  of  Lemberg. 

16.50-52 

Sarah  bat  Jacob 

1605  15 

1728 

ir>u6,  17 

1.564-1602 

Samuel  b.  Aryeh  (Loeb)  Levi  of 

Amsterdam 

1707,  7-8,  8, 

Saul  of  Frankfort-on-tlie-Oder 

Frankfort  -on  - 

1712 

Posen. 

15 

the-Oder. 

1512 

1611  21,  27 

1.551-52 

Schwarz  (Hayyim  b.  David) 

Prague 

1515,  18,  22, 

Samuel  Baruch  and  Jacob  Baruch 

Venice 

1 656 

26 

1712 

Oels 

1.530 

1695 

1.533  43 

Samuel  Caleb 

Salonica 

1.597 

iehenhaiisen  . . 

1.54  4 45 

Samuel  di  Campos 

Amsterdam 

1685 

Heddernheini.. 

1.546 

15.59 

16il7 

Samuel  di  Cazeres 

Amsterdam 

1659 

Selig  (Abi  ‘Ezri)  b.  Solomon  of 

Dyhernfui  th  . . 

1692-96 

151.5,  18 

Venice. 

Frankfort-on  - 

1697-99, 

Samuel  ibn  Deisus '. 

Venice 

1,596,  97,  98 

tlie-Oder. 

1701,  5 

1631  (?),  39- 

Berlin 

1705,  9 

40,  1737 

Frank  fort -on  - 

1712,  13,  2.5, 

Berlin 

1712 

the-Oder. 

29,  34 

Samuel  (Sanwel)  b.  Eliakim  b. 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1714 

Seligmann  Ulma  b.  Moses  Sim- 

Hanau 

1610  15,  16 

Meir. 

the-Maiu. 

eon. 

1724,  25,  26 

Shabbethai  (V) 

1675 

1719 

Sbabbetbai  Bass 

1679,  80.  82 

1487 

1()89-I‘:i8 

1643 

1,596-98 

Shalom  1).  David  Moses 

Rragruc 

1008 

1712 

Shalom  Galliago  b.  Joseph  of  Sa- 

Amsterdam... . 

1627 

1648 

lonica. 

1706 

Shalom  b.  Gershon  of  Horodlo. . . . 

Lublin 

1604-5 

Samuel  b.  Hezokiah  Levi 

Naples 

1492 

Shalom  (Schechua)  b.  Nulium  Kai- 

Wiimersdorf . . 

1716 

Samuel  Hurwitz  b.  Meshullam 

Wiimersdorf... 

1670,  73-74 

danower. 

Jessnitz 

1721 

1677,  80,  86, 

1718 

Prague. 

the-Oder. 

89,  91-i70i; 

Shemariah  h.  Ahron 

Cracow 

1.589,  98 

.5,  11,  13 

Shemariiih  b.  Jacob  of  Grodno 

Amsterdam 

1711 

1556 

Shem-Tob 

1.526-27 

156:^ 

1569 

Venice 

1.565-67 

Shem-tob  ibn  Polkar  b.  Moses 

Constantinople 

1511 

1589-81 

Shneof  Falcon  b.  Judah 

Constantinople 

1.560 

1686,  87,  88, 

1567 

Lissa). 

fiO  ' ' ■ 

Shneor  (Zalman)  b.  Israel  Baruch 

Amsterdam 

1685-87 

Fiirth 

1691-92,  93- 

Biechower. 

94 

Shneor  (Zalman)  b.  Jonathan  Ko- 

Amsterdam... . 

1698,  1701,  7 

Samuel  b.  Jacob  Levi  Brandeis. . . 

Wiimersdorf... 

1716 

hen  of  Posen. 

Samuel  (Sanwel)  b.  Jacob  Poppicz 

167:1-74 

1.587-88 

Lublin 

1.599 

Simeon  Altscbul  b.  Asher  Anscliel 

Praene 

1629 

Samuel  b.  Jerahmeel 

Wiimersdorf... 

1729 

Herzels. 

Samuel  (Zebi  Hirscb)  b.  Joel  Sirks 

1631-40 

Prague 

1701 

Samuel  b.  Jonah  (Askerl  ?)  of 

Amsterdam... . 

1728 

Simeon  (Wolf)  b.  Asher  Koben 

Cracow 

1646-47 

Salonica. 

Ashkenazi  of  Frankfort. 

Amsterdam... . 

1681  83 

1690 

Samuel  b.  Judah. 

Simeon  (Wolf)  Brandeis  b.  Jacob. 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1693 

Samuel  b.  Judah  Shammash 

Amsterdam... . 

1713 

the-Oder. 

1.592 

Samuel  Koloclro. . . , . . T. 

1493 

1574 

Samuel  Kusin  b.  Levi 

1636-37 

17(K) 

Samuel  Latif 

1490 

1584 

1513-14 

Venice 

1(418 

Samuel  Levi 

1613(V) 

Samuel  Levi  ibn  Hakim 

Constantinople 

1546-47,  47- 

Simeon  (or  Wolf)  Menz  b.  A bra- 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1709-13 

48 

bam. 

the-Main. 

Samuel  Magreso 

1717 

1719 

Samuel  Mantino  b.  Jacob 

1546 

170.8,  11-15 

Samuel  Marquez  b.  Solomon 

1709,  14-16 

1685 

Samuel  di  Medina  b.  Shemaiali. . . 

1647 

1660 

1648 

1719 

Samuel  Meisel 

1614-15 

Samuel  b,  Michael 

1721 

Simeon  Witzenhausen  b.  Joseph.. 

1679 

Samuel  b.  Mordecai  Ashkenazi  of 

Cracow 

1612 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1680-84,  91 

Przemysl. 

the-Main. 
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Name. 


Simhali  b.  Isaac 

Sinai  Kimhi  b.  Hayyim 

Soiomon ' 

Soiomun  {!).  . . '!) 

Soiomon  (Zalman)  b.  Aaron  Isaac 
(Silkel)  of  Norclen. 

Solomon  b.  Aaron  Levi  of  Cracow. 
Soiomon  Abrabaiia  (Abravaiia).. . 

Solomon  b.  Abraham 

Solomon  b.  Abraham  of  Moravia. . 
Solomon  ibn  Alkabiz  b.  Moses  Levi 

Solomon  Altara's.. . .’ 

Solomon  Altaras  b.  David 

Solomon  Aptrod  b.  David 

Solomon  (Zalman)  Ashkenazi 

Solomon  Barzillal  b.  Moses 

Solomon  (Zalman)  b.  Bonfet  (Bon- 
fed)  Shneor. 

Solomon  Bueno  b.  Jacob 

Solomon  Cavaliero  (or  Cavallero). 

Solomon  b.  David 

Solotnon  Dels  b.  Simeon 

Solomon  b.  Eliezer  Kohen 

Solomon  b.  Ephraim  Kohen 

Solomon  ibn  Ezra  b.  Moses. 

Solomon  (Zalman)  Fiirth.. 

Solomon  (Jabbai 

Solomon  (Hayyim)  Haber-Tob 

Solomon  b.'Hiihnle  Naske..’. 

Solomon  (Zalman)  Hanau 

Solomon  b.  Isaac  Kohen  Ashkenazi 

Solomon  b.  Isaac  of  Lisbon 

Solomon  b.  Isaiah  Nizza 

Solomon  b.  Israel  of  Dubno 

Solomon  b.  Jacob  Judah  of  Nor- 
den  (V). 

Solomon  Jonah 

Solomon  b.  Joseph  Kohen 

Solomon  (Zalman)  b.  Joshua  Ash- 
kenazi. 

Solomon  b.  Judah  Loeb 

Solomon  (Zalman)  b.  Judah  Loeb. 
Solomon  (Zalman)  b.  Kalman  Ko- 
hen. 

Solomon  ibn  Koryat 

Solomon  (Zalman)  of  Lemberg. . . 
Solomon  London 


Solomon  Luria 

Solomon  Luzzatto  b.  Abraham 

Solomon  Mar  David 

Solomon  b.  Mazzal-Tob 

Solomon  (Zalman)  b.  Mattithiah. 

Solomon  b.  Meir 

Solomon  (Zalman)  b.  Meir  Levi  of 
Schwersenz. 

Solomon  b.  Mordecai 

Solomon  (Zalman)  b.  Mordecai... 


Solomon  b.  Moses  Abraham 

Solomon  b.  Moses  Ashkenazi 

Solomon  (Zalman)  b.  Moses  Frank- 
furter. 

Solomon  b.  Moses  Hazzan 

Solomon  b.  Moses  Levi 

Solomon  ibn  Mubhar 

Solomon  ibn  Nahmias  b.  David. . . 

Solomon  Nissim ! 

Solomon  Norzi  b.  Samuel 

Solomon  Oliveyra 

Solomon  b.  Perez  Bonfoi  Zarfati.. 

Solomon  b.  Samuel  Levi 

Solomon  (Zalman)  b.  Samuel 
Steina-Kopf  of  Pi  ague. 

Solomon  (Hal)  Saraval  b.  Nehe- 
miah. 

Solomon  ibn  Shoshan  b.  Samuel . . 

Solomon  Tobyana 

Solomon  b.  Todros 

Solomon  Trani  b.  Moses 

Solomon  Usque 

Solomon  (Don)  Walid  b.  Judah 

Solomon  Wehle  b.  Moses 

Solomon  ibn  Yakkar 


Place. 

Date. 

Cracow 

1.588,  97-98 

Basel 

1603, 8 

Constantinople 

1717 

Amsterdam 

1662 

Salonica 

1621 

Hamburg 

1693 

Cracow 

1648 

Salonica 

1.520 

Mantua 

1561 

Lublin 

1571 

Guadalajara. . . 

1482 

Venice 

1685 

V'enice 

1713,  18,  19, 
30 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1722-30 

the-Main. 

Amsterdam 

1730 

Mantua 

15fi5 

Fiirth 

1729,  30 

Cremona 

1.576 

Salonica 

1.532-33 

Venice 

1600 

Frankfort -on- 

1697 

the-Main. 

Lublin 

1635 

Amsterdam 

1708 

Smyrna 

1G57-74 

Wilmersdorf . . 

1673-74 

Constantinople 

1602 

Venice 

1.599 

Prague 

1620 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1692-1714, 

the-Main. 

(17?) 

Salonica 

1.597 

Borne 

1.546 

Venice 

1684 

Amsterdam 

1719 

A msterdam 

1640,  42 

Venice 

1666 

Prague 

1598 

Prague 

1.598 

Prague 

1725 

Wilmersdorf .. 

1688-89 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1699-1700 

the-Main. 

Leghorn  

16.50 

V'enice 

1716 

Amsterdam... . 

1709-14 

Frankfort -on  - 

1714-25 

the-Main. 

Offenbach  and 

1716-20 

Hanau. 

Amsterdam 

1731-35 

Venice 

1607 

Venice 

1567 

Venice 

1.599 

Constantinople 

1513-49 

Berlin 

1705,  6,  8, 

13,  15 

Cracow 

1. 587-88 

Jessnitz 

1720-23 

Constantinople 

1710 

Frankfort -on  - 

1708 

the-Oder. 

Amsterdam 

1717-18 

1713  (?) 

Prague 

Dyhernfurth  . . 

1712 

Amsterdam... . 

1722,  24,  26, 
33 

Venice 

1711 

Amsterdam... . 

1663,  76 

Constantinople 

1642-43 

Venice 

1.599 

Venice 

1667 

Mantua 

1.593 

Amsterdam 

1680,  86 

Soncino 

1484 

Naples 

1490,  92 

Prague 

1512,  15,  22 
1685 

Sulzbach 

Venice 

1667 

Salonica 

1.580,  82 

Amsterdam 

168.5 

Amsterdam 

1662(?) 

Venice 

1639-30 

Constantinople 

1561 

Venice 

1.521 

Zolkiev 

1703^ 

Constantinople 

1522 

Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Solomon  Yerushalmi  b.  Mena- 

Salonica 

1551 

hem. 

Sabbionetta . . . 

1554 

1490 

1700,  2 

Solomon  b.  Zebi  Lokatscher 

Dyhernfurth... 

Berlin 

1703 

Soncino  (Moses  b.  . . ?) 

1.526-27 

1.534-47 

Soncino,  Eliezer  b.  Gershon 

Constantinople 

Soncino,  Gershon  b.  Moses 

Soncino 

1488-90 

Brescia 

1491-94 

Barco 

1496-97 

Fano 

1.503,  5-6 

Pesaro 

1507-20 

Fano 

1516 

Ortona 

1518,  19 

Rimini 

1.521-26 

Constantinople 

1.530-33 

Salonica 

1.532-33 

Soncino,  Israel  Nathan  b.  Samuel 

Soncino 

1483 

b.  Moses. 

Casal  Maggiore 

1486 

Soncino,  Joshua  Solomon  b.  Israel 

Soncino 

1483-88 

Nathan. 

Naples 

1490-92 

Soncino,  Solomon  b.  Moses 

1490 

Tobiah  b.  Abraham  Kohen 

Wilmersdorf.. . 

1714,  16-18, 

Sulzbach 

21,  29-30 
1741 

Fiirth 

1745 

Uri  (Phoebus)  b.  Aaron  Witmund 

Amsterdam 

1645-48,  56, 

Levi. 

58-89 

Zolkiev 

1693-95 

Uri  (Phoebus) b. Abraham  Barmes 

Amsterdam 

lt)70-80,  82, 

Uri  b.  Abraham  Kohen 

Amsterdam 

86 

1698 

Uri  (Phoebus)  b.  Joseph 

Amsterdam 

1723,  24,  26, 
27 

16.50 

Uri  b.  Moses 

Amsterdam 

Uri  (Shragga  Phoebus)  b.  Solomon 

Cracow 

1638-40,  43, 

(Zalman). 

48 

Usque  (Abraham) 

Veile  bat  Moses  Schlenker  of  Fiirth 

Ferrara 

Wilmersdorf . . 

15.53-57 

1727 

Vittoria  Eliano 

1557,  58,  .58- 

Venice 

60  ' 

1.564,  65,  66, 

Rome 

67 

1.578,  81 

Weglin  (Sebald) 

Frank  fort -on- 

1709 

Yahya  b.  Abraham  ibn  Hama  Fas. 

the-Main. 
Venice 

1574 

1717 

1723 

Yom-Tob  Modigliano  b.  Samuel. . 

Salonica 

Yom-Tob  Zikri  b.  Rafael 

Constantinople 

1519 

1489 

1667 

Zadok  b.  Abraham  of  Meseritz 

Frankfort -on- 

1 ()  9 7 - 9 9 , 

the-Oder. 

1702,  5 - 8, 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  b.  Aaron  Hayyat.... 

Frankfort  - on  - 

11-1.3,  13, 
20,  24,  25 
1714 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  b.  (Jacob)  Abraham 

the-Oder. 
Cracow 

1643-43 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  b.  Abraham  of 

Amsterdam 

1700-1 

Wronek. 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  b.  Elijah  b.  Baer 

Prague 

1691-92 

Liibeck. 

Dessau 

169() 

Frankfort -on- 

1697-99 

the-Oder. 
Berlin 

1699,  1700 

Prague 

170.5-6,  25 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  b.  Falk  Kohen  Kiirn- 

Fiirth 

1692 

melbrod. 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  b.  Gershon 

Amsterdam... . 

17IK)-,5,  10, 

11.  14 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  b.  Isaac  Levi 

Amsterdam... . 

1717-18,  23, 

26,  28,  30, 

33,  38-39 
1576-77 

1622 

1685 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  b.  Joseph  Levi 

Fiirth 

1691-94,  99, 
1701 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  b.  Josiah  Crasnik.. . 

Lublin 

1627 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  b.  Kalonymus  Ko- 

Dyhernfurth  . . 

1691,  96 

hen  of  Kalisz. 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1697  99 

the-Oder. 

Dyhernfurth... 

1700-1 

Zebi  Levi  Hazzan 

Venice 

1.598 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  Liberls  Sofer 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  b.  Meir  of  Janow.. . 

Prague 

Jessnitz 

1707 

1720,  21,  23 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  b.  Meir  of  Kossowitz 

Prague 

1713 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  Minz  Levi  b.  Asher. 

Amsterdam... . 

1725  26,  26 

1622 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  b.  Moses  Frankfort. 

Amsterdam 

1701 

1643-44 

Zebi  (Hirsch)  b.  Tobiah 

Lublin 

1633-27 
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Zeeb  (Wolf)  b.  Aryeb  (Loeb) 
Isaac. 

Zeeb  (Wolf)  b.  Isaac  Josels 

Zeeb  (Wolf)  Levi 

Zeeb  (Wolf)  b.  Meshullam 


Place. 


b.  Amsterdam 

. . Cracow 

..  Amsterdam 

. . Berlin 


Zeeb  (Wolf)  b.  Mordecai 


Cracow 


Zeeb  (Wolf)  b.  Samuel. 


Amsterdam... . 


List  of  Christian  Printers. 


Name. 

Place. 

Franeker 

Venice 

Venice 

Frankfort  - on  - 
the-Main. 

Andreae  (St.) 

the-Oder. 
Heidelberg 

Hagenau 

Copenhagen  . . 

Bashuysen  (H.  j.  P.) 

Jena 

Frankfort  - on  - 
the-Oder. 
Amsterdam  ... 

Bladao  (Maestro  Anton.  B.  de 
Asula). 

Amsterdam... 
Venice 

Amsterdam... . 
Amsterdam 

Borstius  (Gerhard  and  Jacob) 

Venice 

Venice 

Bragadini  (Aluise  [II.],  Aloyse).. 

Bragadini  (Girolamo,  Gerolimo, 
Hieronym.). 

Bragadini  (Juan,  Zuan,  Giovan., 
Johann.). 

Bragadini  (Lorenzo,  Laurent.)... . 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice 

Bragadini  (Vicenzio  [I.],  Vincent.) 
Bragadini  (Vicenzio  [II.]) 

Venice 

Venice 

Breilkopf  (Bernh.  Christ.) 

Riva 

Complutum... . 

Brucello  (Franc.) 

Calleoni,  Caleoni  (Anton) 

Caphallon 

Cavalli,  Caballi  (Zorzo) 

Clugus  (Jos.) 

Wittenberg 

Collegium  Italorum 

Heidelberg 

Cremona 

Conti  (Vicenz.,  Vincent.) 

Cramnsius  (Sebast.) 

Cratander  (Andr.) 

Sabbionetta . . . 

Crati  (Zach.) 

Wittenberg 

Wittenberg  . . . 

Crato  (Jo.) 

Crivellari  (Caspar) 

Crivellari  (Giulio,  Julius) 

Decker  (Ge.) ! 

Donne  (Francesco  delle) 

Doriguzzi  (Zuane,  Job.) 

Dreuneu  (Meinardns'i 

XIL— 21 

Bate. 


1724 

1638-39 
1085-87 
1702  - 3,  12, 
16-17 

1638-40,  43, 
48 
1698 


Date. 


1642 
1707  (?) 
1667,  71-74 
1716 


1707-12 


1.586 

1512-14 

1518-19 

1696 

16.58 

1692 

1709-12 

1678 

171.5-19 

1.534-95 

1677 

1676-78 
1524,  46-47 


1622 

1676-78 

1516-48 

1678 

1705 

1698-1703 

1664 

15.50- 53,  03 
(?)-7.5 

1624-30,  39- 
.50 

1697-98, 1710 

1.5.50- 1800 
1639-.50 
1639-50,  So- 
ot, 67 

1579-1614 

(15?) 

1615-30,  39- 
50 

1639-50 
1614-30,  39- 
49 

1639-19 

1697-98 

1683-86 

1712 

1691 

1725 

15.57-.58 

1514-17 

1544 

1613-22,  22- 
41 

1642-57 

1533 

1.565-68 

1633 

152.5,  29 

1539 

1.599-1616 
1.5.56-61,  65- 
66,  67 
1.567 
1632 
1.531 
1586-87 
1.563-76,  82 
1622-23 
1640 
1660 
1.594-95 
1670,  85 
1576 

1665 


Name. 


Eichhorn 

Ellinger  (J.  G.) 

Elzevir 

Episcopus  (Nicol.) 

Erpeniana 

Facciotto  or  Fazot  de  Monteechio 
(Giov.,  Giac). 

Fagius  (Paul.) 

Farri  (Messer  Zuane  or  Giovanni) 
Filippon(o),  Filipponi  (Filotarsi). 

Filippono  (Francesco) 

Filoni 

Froben 

Froben  (Ambros.) 

Froben  (Hieron.) 

Froben  Uo.  [I.]) 

Fuldius  (Mart.) 

F.vner  (Conrad) 

Ganghel  (Christoph,  van) 

Gara,  Garra  (di,  dei) 

Gardoni  (Alessandro) 

Giustiniani,  Justiniani  (Bern) 

Giustiniani,  Justinian!  (Marco  An- 
tonio). 

Goebellus 

Gottschalk  (Mich.) 

Gourmont  (Aegid.) 

Gross  (Jo.  Ad.) 

Gruler  (Peter) 

Grunbergius  (j.) 

Grymm  (Sigismuml),  Medicus 

Grypbius  (Franc.) 

Gryphius  (Sebast.) 

Grypho  (Giov.,  Job.) 

Guarin  (Thom.) 

Gyselaar,  Gijselaar  (Joh.) 

Halma  (Fr.) 

Hamm  (Gn.  Wolfg.) 

Harper  (Thom.) 

Hartmann  (Joach.  and  Frid.) 

Hayes  (Jo.) 

H einscbeit,  1 1 enscheld  (Anton) 

Hencbel  (Mart.) 

Hene  (Hans,  Jacob) 

Hering  (Joh.) 

I Hofer  (?  Joh.) 

Hoogenhiiysen  (Cornel.) 

Hotter  (Elias) 

Hive  (Thorn.) 

llsnerus  (Blasius) 

Imberti  (Zuane,  Giov,,  Joh.) 

Isingi-inius  (Mich.) 

Jablonski  (Dan.  Krn.) 

Jaeger  (Gottfr.) 

Jaeger  (Heredes  Jos.) 

Jansson  (Ant.) 

Jansson  (Job.) 

Jay  (Mich.) 

Juilleron  (Nicol.) 

Justinianus  (Aug.) 

Juvenis  (Martin) 

Kelner  (G.) 

Kilius  (Nic.) 

. Kirchner  (Christ.)  

Knebel  (Jo.  Henr.) 

Koelner  (Job.) 

Koenig  (Joh.) 

Koenig  (Lud.) 

Kopmeier 

Kurzius  (Joh.)  of  Gross-Glogau  . . 

Lacquehay  (Joh.) 

Lauuoy  (iionaventurade) 

Laurentius  (Henr.) 

Lotther  (Melchior) 

Luchtmans  (Jord.) 

Lucius  (Jac.) 

Madruz  (Christ ofolo) 

Magnus  (Albertos) 

Maire  (Joh.) 

Martinelli  (Giov.,  Jos.) 


Place. 

Date. 

Frankfort -on  - 

1597 

the-Oder. 

Leipsic 

1672 

Levden  

1630-34 

Basel 

!•>}<),  37,  47- 
48,  5d,  63 

Leyden  

1621 

Rome 

1518 

Isny 

1.541-42 

Constantinople 

1.543-44 

Venice 

1.544 

Mantua 

1. 56(4-64,  68 

Mantua 

1561-63 

Ferrara 

1693 

Hamburg 

1596 

Basel 

1.578-81 

Freiburg 

1.583-84 

Basel 

L531,  36-a3 

Basel 

1516-27  (32) 

Leipsic 

1712 

Esslingen 

1475,  77 

Amsterdam 

1683 

Venice 

1564-1609 

(10) 

Venice 

1.577-78 

Venice 

1.593 

Venice 

1545-52 

Augsburg.  . 

1680  83 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1093-1734 

the-Oder. 

Paris 

1.520-29 

Hanaij 

1714-15 

Tannh’ausen... 

1.594 

Wittenberg 

1521 

Aug.sburg 

1.520 

Paris 

1.532 

Lvons 

1.528-30 

Venice 

15(4-67 

Basel 

1.583 

Franeker 

1690 

Amsterdam... . 

1701 

Helmste<il 

1702-3 

London 

lti43 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1.595-96 

thf^Oder. 

Cambridge 

I (iHo 

Frankfort  - on- 

1711-19 

the-Main. 

IVittenberg 

1609 

Hanau 

1610-14 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1727 

the-Oder. 

1()25 

Amsterdam 

1711 

Hamburg 

1.586-87 

Nuremberg 

1.599-1602 

London 

1714-17 

Frankfort -on  - 

1682 

the-Main. 

Venice 

1651 -.56 

Basel 

1.5:14-35 

Berlin 

1697 

Litbeck 

1650 

Giistrovv 

16:i4 

Leipsic 

1683 

Amsterdam 

16:13 

Paris 

1628-45 

Lvons 

1622 

Paris. 

Paris 

1.5,52-54,  59, 
63, 68, 69, 74 

Wittenberg 

161.5 

Rostock 

1637 

Leipsic 

1657 

Berlin 

16<I9 

Frankfort -on- 

1708-27 

the-Main. 

Basel 

1662,  75 

Basel 

1618-32,  48 

Augsburg 

1680-83 

Cracow 

15,39 

Paris 

1629 

Offenbach 

1719-24 

Amsterdam — 

Jf«0-32,  34- 
35 

Leipsic 

1.533 

Leyden 

1685 

Helmstedt 

1.580 

Hamburg 

1.587 

Riva. 

Amsterdam 

1687-88 

Leyden 

1621,  22,  37, 
5(1 

Venice 

1630-42,  56 
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Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Martzan  (Melchior) 

Copenhagen . . 

IGIO 

Mover  (Henr.) 

1()80 

Moeller  (Reinhart  Eustachius)... . 

Frankfort  - on 

17^5 

Morellus  (Giiilelmus) 

the-Main. 

15.59-03 

Moresini,  Morosini.. 

Morrhius  (Gerardus) 

1531 

Nlsselius  (Jo.  Ge.) 

Leyden 

1050,  03 

Oeglin  (Erhard) 

loU 

Oporini  (Jos  ) 

15()7 

Orphaiiotropheuin  (Waisenhaus).. 

Halle 

1710-19 

Paddenbiirg  (Gysbert  of) 

1714 

Panzoni  (Alb.) .' 

1730 

Paoli,  Pauli  (Giov.,  Joh.) 

1708-13,  15 
1.503,  07 

Pasquato  (Laur.) 

Pauli  (Joh.) 

1G53-00 

Pauli  (Nic.  Justinian.) 

Petrus  (Henr.) 

1530-57 

Pieters  (Jac.) 

A msterdain 

1043 

Pillehotte  (Ant.) 

1033 

Plantinus  (Christoph.) 

Portevecchio  (Piero  del) 

Padua 

Il562,  67 

Presigno  (Cominfo]) 

1.59:1-90 

Procurator  (Federigo  Coutariuo).. 

Venice 

( 10.59-07 

Propaganda  Fide 

1083 

Quirino  (Carlo) 

1549 

Radaeus  (Aegid.) 

Franekcr 

1.597 

Eaphelengius  ( Franc.) 

Leyden 

1.590-1015, 

Ravestein  (Nic.) 

Amsterdam 

31-33 

1038,  48 

Rebenlin  ((ieorf) 

Rehte  (Dav.  Fred.) 

1075 

Reuther  (Barth.) 

1709 

Rhamba  (Joh.) 

1504 

Rizzini  (Anton.) 

10.57-,59.  GO 

Rose  (Joh.,  son  of  Thom.) 

Rose  (Thom.) 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

1709,  11,  1.5- 
31 

1080-1709 

Rossi  (Francesco  de) 

164(5-5:3 

Rouviere  (Petr,  de  la) 

1009-18 

Roycroft  ( rhom.) 

1051,  53-57 

RuHnelli  (Giacomo,  Jac.) 

1.500  90 

Rutlnelli,  Ruflnello  (Messer  Veu- 

Mantua 

1556-51) 

turin). 

Ruflnelli  (Tommas.,  Thom.) 

Mantua 

1.593 

Ruh(e)l  (Joh.  and  Conr.) 

IVittenberg 

1580-87 

Sartorius 

Copenhagen. . . 

18:41 

Saxo  (Joh.) 

1580-87 

1.591 

1539 

Schadaeiis  (El.') 

Schaefer  (Petr.) 

Worms. .“. 

Schall  (Andr.) 

1707,  10 

1674 

Schoennerstaedt  (Joh.  Henr.) 

Schurmann  (Stephan) 

Tannhausen.. . 

1.593-94 

Selflsch  (Heredes  Sam.) 

Wittenberg 

1615 

Soter  (Jac.) 

Soter  (Joh.) 

1538 

Spoor  (Jo.  Frid.) 

1670 

stark  (Seb.  Gott.) 

1710 

Steen  (Caspar) 

Amsterdam 

1093-1703 

Stephanus  (C’arol.) 

Stepbanus  (Rob.). 

1528,  39-46 

Geneva 

1554,  56 

Stephanus  (Rob.) 

Thymil  (Jo.  Heredes) 

Frankfort -on- 

1030 

Vaesberge  (Jo.) 

the-Oder. 

1657 

Vedelago  (Domenigo) 

1003-64.  03, 
05,  74-83 
1030-41 

Vendramini,  Vendramin 

Vendramini 

1642-  1705, 
1651, 53, 55 

1643- 54 

Vieceri  (Francesco) 

Vignon  (Eust.) 

1578 

Vitray  (Ant.) 

628-45 

Voliet,  Vogliet  (V  Jakob) 

1583 

Waldkirch  (Conr.) 

Basel 

1,598-1613 

Water  (Gul.  van  de) 

Amsterdam 

.701 

Water  (Jo.  van  de) 

083-88 

Weimmann  (Nic.) 

Frankfort  - on  - 

1709 

Wellens  (Jo.) 

the-Main. 

1663 

Wernerianis 

1727 

Witticrau  (Jo.) 

661 

Wust  (Jo.) 

Frankfort -on- 

1094-1707 

Zanetti,  Gianetti,  Zanetius  (Chris- 

the-Main. 
Venice 

1,504-66 

tofolo). 

Zanetti  (Daniel) 

1.590,97-1600 
1578,  80-81 
1,593-90 

Zanetti  (Francesco) 

Zanetti  (Matteo) 

Venice, 

Zanetti,  Zanetto  (Zuan,  Giov.,  Jo.) 

Venice 

006-9 

Zeitler  (Frid.)  and  H.  G.  Mussel. . 

Magdeburg 

7(K) 

.571-72 

1090 

Zvll  (Gilb.) 

656 

V.  (1732-1900);  From  1732  many  of  the  presses 
already  referred  to  have  continued  their  activity 
down  to  tlie  present  day.  That  of  Leghorn,  for  e.\- 
ample,  began  a new  life  in  1740  in  the  workshop  of 
Abraham  Meldola;  and  he  was  followed  by  a num- 
ber of  Hebrew  printers,  who  found  a market  for  their 
products  in  the  Levant  and  the  Barbary  States,  so 
much  so  that  Christian  printers  like  Carlo  Gorgio 
(1779)  and  Giovanni  Faleruo  (1779)  found  it  worth 
while  to  compete  in  producing  ritual  and  cabalis- 
tic works  for  the  southern  markets.  This  period 
also  saw  the  beginning  of  the  remarkable  activity  of 
Wolf  Heidenheim  at  Rodelheim,  producing  the 
well-known  editions  of  the  ritual.  These,  while 
originally  intended  for  the  Frankfort  market,  have 
been  used  by  Ashkenazic  congregations  throughout 
the  world  ; and  the  Tefillah  had  run  to  as  many 
as  128  editions  by  1902  (“Zeit.  fiir  Hebr.  Bibl.” 
V.  99).  This  period  was  likewise  marked  by  the 
inauguration  of  Hebrew  printing  at  Carlsruhe,  at 
first  under  the  egis  of  Christian  printers  beginning 
with  Johann  Herald  in  1755,  and  later  under  Wilhelm 
Hotter  from  1766.  It  was  not  till  1782  that  Ilirsch 
Wormser  and  his  brother-in-law  were  allowed  to 
start  a printing-press,  chiefly  for  ritual  works.  They 
were  followed  in  1814  by  David  DIarx.  Altogether 
about  61  Hebrew  prints  from  this  press  are  known. 

But  the  period  is  especially  noteworthy  for  the 
rise  and  development  of  Hebrew  printing  in  the 
lands  where  most  persons  lived  who  were  acquainted 
with  Hebrew.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  there  was  absolutely  no  Hebrew 
printing  in  the  districts  now  constituting  Russian 
Poland  and  the  Pale  of  Settlement  till  past  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  they  have  for 
the  past  200  years  contained  the  largest  number  of 
Jews  and  the  greatest  number  of  those  accpiainted 
with  Hebrew.  In  the  old  Polish  kingdom  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Four  Lands  kept  a somewhat  rigid  control 
over  the  production  of  Hebrew  books, 

Russia.  to  which  it  secured  a kind  of  copy- 
right by  threatening  excommunica- 
tion for  anybody  reprinting  works  having  its  ap- 
probation. The  Cossack  outrages  of  1648  had 
destroj'ed  the  chance  of  any  independent  printing 
in  these  countries,  and  the  markets  were  mainly 
supplied  by  Prague,  Cracow,  Lublin,  and  later 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
troublous  period  of  the  three  parti tious(1772-95)  that, 
local  presses  began  to  be  established  in  Russia. 
Mention  may  here  perhaps  be  made  of  the  printing 
of  the  Karaite  Tefillah  (1784)  at  Eupatoria(notyet, 
however,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire), followed  by  that  of  the  Krimehaks  in  the  next 
year,  and  reference  may  also  be  made  to  two  or 
three  works  printed  at  Olexnitz  (1760-67)  in  con- 
nection with  the  beginnings  of  Hasidism.  Soon  after 
this,  printing  had  begun  in  Koretz  (1777),  and  was 
folio  wed  at  N’euliof(NovyDvor)  near  Warsaw  (1782), 
at  Polonnoye  (1783-91),  at  Shklov  (1783),  and  at 
Poretzk  (1786-91).  Lithuania  for  the  first  time  ob- 
tained a printing-press  of  its  own  by  the  privilege 
granted  by  King  Stanislaus  Augustus  to  Baruch 
Romm,  who  established  a printlug-oflice  at  Grodno 
in  1789.  After  the  settlement  at  the  third  partition 
under  Catherine  II.,  a considerable  number  of  Rus- 
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sian  priuting-ofEces  sprang  up,  wliich  will  be  found 
in  the  list  on  pages  328  and  330.  They  continued  to 
increase  during  the  nineteenth  century  till  Nicholas 
I.  in  1845  passed  a law  restricting  all  Hebrew  printing 
to  two  establishments,  one  at  Wilna,  the  other  at 
Slavuta.  Konigsberg',  Jobannisberg,  Lyck, 
Memel,  Eydtkuhnen,  and  other  cities  of  East 
Prussia  supplied  the  Kussian  re([uiremeuts.  This 
practically  gave  a monopoly  of  the  Russian  market 
to  the  firm  of  Romm,  which  had  moved  from  Grodno 
to  Wilna  in  1799.  But  it  maintained  connection  with 
Grodno,  producing  in  1835  a Avell-known  edition  of 
the  Talmud  which  hears  the  imprint  “Wilna  and 


the  business  was  bought  by  De  la  Torre.  The  monop- 
oly being  given  up,  J.  Schlesingcr  assumed  the 
work;  he  devoted  hiinselfesj)ecially  to  rituals  also  for 
the  outlying  colonies  of  Jews,  producing  a Siddur  for 
the  Yemen  Jews,  a Mahzor  for  the  Algerian  Jews, 
and  other  rituals  for  northern  Africa;  the  Catalo- 
nian and  Aragonian  congregations  of  Salonica  also 
had  their  rituals  printed  at  Vienna.  Other  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  presses  Avere  at  liemberg,  CracOAV 
(Joseph  P'ischer),  Presburg  (Alkalai),  Paks, 
Przemysl,  Lublin,  etc.  J. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  begin- 
nings of  Oriental  typography  in  the  city  of  Con- 
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From  the  Hkidenheim  Mahzor,  ROdelueim,  1832. 


Grodno.”  The  Romms  down  to  the  present  day  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  extensive  IlebreAv  printers  in 
Russia ; but  of  recent  years  the  WarsaAV  publishing 
firms  “ Tushij'yah  ” and  “ Ahiasaf  ” produce  perhaps 
even  to  a larger  extent  than  the  Wilna  firm. 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  Austrian  presses 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  which  have  been  A'ery  pro- 
ductive, especially  those  of  Vienna, 
Austria.  Avhere  Anton  von  Schmid  obtained 
from  1800  onward  the  monopoly  for 
the  Austrian  empire,  and  as  a consequence  pro- 
duced about  250  Hebrew  works,  inciuding  a re- 
print of  the  Mendelssohn  Bible  and  many  JeAvish 
prayer-books,  besides  the  periodical  “Bikkure  ha- 
Tttim.”  He  Avas  succeeded  by  his  son,  from  Avhom 


stantinople.  ToAvard  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Donna  Reyna  Mendesia  founded  Avhat  miglit 
be  called  a private  printing-press  at  Belvedere  or 
Kuru  Chesme  (1593).  The  next  century  the  Franco 
family,  probably  from  Venice,  also  established  a 
printing-press  there,  and  Avas  folloAved  by  Joseph 
b.  Jacob  of  SoloAvitz  (near  Lemberg),  Avho  estab- 
lished at  Constantinople  in  1717  a press  Avhich 
existed  to  the  end  of  the  century.  He  Avas  fol- 
lowed by  a JcAvish  printer  from 
Oriental.  Venice,  Isaac  de  Castro  (1764-1845), 
Avho  settled  at  Constantinople  in  1806; 
his  press  is  carried  on  by  his  son  Elia  de  Castro, 
who  is  still  the  official  printer  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. Both  the  English  and  the  Scotch  missions 
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to  the  Jews  published  Hebrew  works  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

Together  with  Constantinople  should  be  mentioned 
Salonica,  where  Judah  Gedaliah  began  printing  in 
1512,  and  was  followed  by  Solomon  Jabez  (1516) 
and  Abraham  Bat-Sheba  (1592).  Hebrew  printing 

S cnpu-rpi'Tnb  pisfj  o 
nifm  ni'UD  rn'cn , pw  i-p-pm 
, riP’ip'“Pr''3CP3  Cp3J3lf)1  , paSipl 
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[ DPI , p*Tip'P  cr5:c  p'up  pr^D*  'np  r\ppp5  j 
I PIP  rr.ppin^Stcpr^bp  f)*pc  p^tDPj 

From  Hayyim  Vital’s  “Sha’are  Kedushsbah,”  Aleppo,  1866. 

was  also  conducted  here  by  a convert,  Abraham  ha- 
Ger.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  firms  of  Nahman 
(1709-89),  Miranda  (1730),  Falcon  (1735),  and  Kala’i 
(1764)  supplied  the  Orient  with  ritual  and  halakic 
works.  But  all  these  firms  were  outlived  by  an 


Griffith,  the  printer  of  the  English  Mission,  and  B. 
Tatikian,  an  Armenian,  also  printed  Hebrew  works 
at  Smyrna.  A single  wmrk  was  printed  at  Cairo  in 
1740.  Hebrew  printing  has  also  been  undertaken  at 
Alexandria  since  1875  by  one  Faraj  Hayyim  Miz- 
rahi. 

Israel  Bak,  who  had  reestablished  the  Safed  He- 
brew press,  and  was  probably  connected  with  the 
Bak  family  of  Prague,  moved  to  Jerusalem  in 
1841  and  printed  there  for  nearly  forty  years,  up 
to  1878.  Quite  a number  of  presses 
Jerusalem,  which  deserve  enumeration  have  been 
set  up  in  the  Holy  City ; viz.,  those  of 
Israel  Bak  (1841)  and  his  son  Nisan;  Joel  Moses  Solo- 
mon (1863) ; Elijah  Moses  Hai  Sassoon  (1864) ; Israel 
Dob  Frumkin  (1871),  the  editor  of  the  journal  “ Ha- 
bazzelet”;  Isaac  Goscinny  (1876);  Elhanan  Tenen- 
baum  (1879-90);  Isaac  b.  Jacob  Hirschensohn 
(1880) and  his  successors;  Samuel  Levi  Zuckermann 
(1882);  Moses  Perez  (1884);  Abraham  Moses  Luucz 
(1885),  known  for  his  annual  publications  “Luah 
Erez  Yisrael  ” and  “ Yerushalayini  ” ; Eliezer  ben 
Judah,  called  Perlemann,  director  of  the  journal 
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From  “Seker  ha-'Ibbur,”  Printed  by  Filipowski,  London,  18.53. 


Amsterdam  printer,  Bezaleel  ha-Levi,  who  settled  at 
Salonica  in  1741,  and  in  whose  name  the  publication 
of  Hebrew  and  Ladino books  and  periodicals  still  con- 
tinues. The  Jabez  family  printed  at  Adrianople  be- 
fore establishing  its  press  at  Salonica;  the  Hebrew 
printing  annals  of  this  town  had  a lapse  until  1888, 
when  a literary  society  entitled  Doreshe  Haskalah 
published  some  Hebrew  pamphlets,  and  the  official 
printing-press  of  the  vilayet  printed  some  He- 
brew books. 

From  Salonica  printing  passed  to  Safed  in  Pales- 
tine, where  Abraham  Ashkenazi  established  in  1588 
a branch  of  his  brother  Eleazar’s  Salonica  house. 
According  to  some,  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  was  fii'St 
printed  there.  In  the  nineteenth  century  a member 
of  the  Bak  family  printed  at  Safed  (1831-41).  and 
from  1864  to  1884  Israel  Dob  Beer  also  printed 
there.  So  too  at  Damascus  one  of  the  Bat-Shebas 
brought  a press  from  Constantinople  in  1706  and 
printed  for  a time.  In  Smyrna  Hebrew  printing 
began  in  1660  with  Abraham  b.  Jedidiah  Gabbai; 
and  no  less  than  thirteen  other  establishments  have 
from  time  to  time  been  founded.  One  of  them,  that 
of  Jonah  Ashkenazi,  lasted  from  1731  to  1863,  E. 


“Hashkafah,”  originally  “Ha-Zebi”;  J.  Nahum 
Lewi  (1887);  Adelmann  and  Meyuhas  (1887);  M. 
Lilienthal  (1895) ; Meir  Blumenthal  (1897) ; Sonnen- 
feld  & Blumenthal  (1897);  Loeb  Kahana  (1899) ; A. 
]\I.  Goldberg  (1901);  and  Moses  A.  Azriel  (1901). 

One  of  the  Jerusalem  printers,  Elijah  Sassoon, 
moved  his  establishment  to  Aleppo  in  1866.  About 
the  same  time  printing  began  in  Bagdad  under 
IMordecai  & Co.,  who  recently  have  had  the  com- 
petition of  Judah  Moses  Joshua  and  Solomon  Be- 
kor  Hussain.  At  Beirut  the  firm  of  Selim  Mann 
started  printing  in  1902.  Eeverting  to  the  countries 
formerly  under  Turkish  rule,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Hebrew  and  Ladino  books  have  been  printed  at 
Belgrade  since  1814  at  the  national  printing  estab- 
lishment b}’  members  of  the  Alkala’i  family.  Later 
Jewish  printing-houses  are  those  of  Eleazar  Rako- 
witz  and  Samuel  Horowitz  (1881).  Iji  Sarajevo 
Hebrew  printing  began  in  1875;  and  another  firm, 
that  of  Daniel  Kashon,  started  in  1898.  At  Sofia 
there  have  been  no  less  than  four  printing-presses 
since  1893,  the  last  that  of  Joseph  Pason  (1901), 
probably  from  Constantinople.  Also  at  B,ustcliuk, 
since  1894,  members  of  the  Alkala'i  family  have 
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priuted,  while  at  Philippopolis  the  Pardo  Brothers 
started  their  press  iu  1898  before  moving  it  to  Safed. 
Altogether  in  the  Levant  about  eighteen  cities  have 
had  121  Hebrew  printing  establishments  between 
1504  and  1905.  Their  productions  have  been  mainly 
rituals,  responsa  of  local  rabbis,  and  Cabala;  the 
tj'pe  has  been  mostly  Rashi,  and  the  result  has  not 
been  ver}"  artistic. 

j.  M.  Fr. 

In  the  English-speaking  lands  Hebrew  printing 
proceeded  slowly  among  the  Jews.  In  England,  for 
example,  after  a few  Hebrew  books  had  been  printed 
by  Christian  printers  the  Alexanders  began  their 
series  of  prayer-books  about  1770, 
England  which  have  continued  to  be  reissued 
and  down  to  the  present  day;  they  were 
the  United  succeeded  by  the  Valentines.  The 
States.  firm  of  Wertheimer,  Lea&  Co.  printed 
most  of  the  Jewish  Hebrew  produc- 
tions of  England  till  recently,  including  the  first 
edition  of  the  popular  authorized  prayer-book, 
of  which  100,000  copies  have  been  issued.  The 
Clarendon  Press,  however,  has  during  the  last  thirty 
years  printed  many  works  on  rabbinic  subjects,  and 
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From  Rabinowicz’s  “Catalogue  Jlerzbacher,’’  Munich,  1888. 

has  been  followed  by  the  Pitt  Press  of  Cambridge,  ‘ 
which  issued  cspeclall}'  the  Mishnah  edition  by 
W.  H.  Lowe  and  the  “ Pirke  Abot  ” of  C.  Taylor. 

In  the  British  colonies  only  sporadic  works  have 
been  published  at  Bombay  and  Aden,  where  the 
Yemen  Jews  have  recently  been  printing  a few  of 
their  manuscripts  in  oblong  format.  The  use  of 
Hebrew  type  in  the  Australian  and  African  colonies 
appears  to  be  confined  to  newsiiapers.  The  same 
applies  to  the  French  colonics  in  North  Africa, 
though  various  productions  have  apiicared  at  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  and  Oran. 

In  the  United  States  Hebrew  printing  was  even 
later  in  appearance.  Apart  from  a reprint  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1814  of  Athias’  unpointed  Bible,  and  Lee- 
ser’s  reprint  of  the  Van  der  Hooght  Bible  in  1849,  the 
first  Hebrew  book  printed  in  America  was  “ Abne 
Yehoshua',”  by  Joshua  Falk,  at  New  York  in  1860, 
The  chief  production  of  the  Hebrew  press  of  the 
United  States  hitherto  has  been  the  commentary  on 
Job  by  B.  Szold,  juluted  by  I.  Friedenwald  at  Balti- 
more; but  since  the  emigration  from  Russia  and 
Rumania  large  numbers  of  occasional  works  have  been 
produced  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chi- 
cago. In  the  first-named  city  the  productions  of  the 
press  of  A.  H.  Rosenberg  are  voluminous. 


A great  deal  of  very  good  Hebrew  printing,  how- 
ever, is  done  by  non-Jewish  printers,  and  often  at 
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university  presses,  where  the  Christian  theologians 
who  devote  their  attention  to  rabbinics  print  their 
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From  W.  H.  Lowe’s  “The  Mishna,”  Cambridge,  1883. 
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From  the  “Steixschneider  Festschrift,”  Leipsic,  1890. 
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From  Schorr's  “Seeer  Ha-Tttim,”  Cracom',  1902. 
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From  Sciieciiter’s  “Midrasii  ha-Gadol,”  Vienna,  1902. 
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lucubrations.  In  addition,  presses  that  make  a 
special  business  of  Oriental  printing,  like  those  of 
Drugulin  of  Leipsic  and  Brill  of  Leyden,  also  pro- 
duce Hebrew  works,  the  former  having  printed  the 
well-known  Polychrome  Bible  edited  by  Professor 
Haupt  and  published  at  Baltimore.  By  a special 
process  the  various  sources  of  the  Biblical  books  in 
this  edition  are  distinguished  by  different  colors,  not 
of  the  type,  but  of  the  paper  upon  which  the  sections 
are  printed.  The  various  Bible  societies  have  also 
produced  some  tine  specimens  of  Hebrew  printing, 
the  chief  being  the  so-called  Letteris  Bible,  having 
the  Authorized  Version  at  the  side,  printed  at 
Vienna ; and  the  Ginsburg  Bible,  printed  by  the  court 
printer  Karl  Fromme  in  Vienna.  The  Masorah,  also 
edited  by  Ginsburg,  is  another  fine  piece  of  Hebrew 
printing  by  Fromme ; while  one  of  the  best  Hebrew 
prints  is  the  fifth  edition  of  the  translation  into  He- 
brew of  the  New  Testament,  by  Franz  Delitzsch, 
printed  by  Trowitscli  & Co.  of  Berlin. 

The  following  is  a list  (extending  from  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  to  the  present  day)  of  towns  at 
which  Hebrew  presses  are  known  to  have  existed; 
those  places  in  wliich  only  Christian  printers  have 
been  concerned,  mainly  in  issuing  Biblical  editions, 
are  set  in  italics.  As  far  as  possible,  dates  have 
been  given  for  the  first  publication  of  Hebrew  at  the' 
ditfereut  localities.  Where  this  was  effected  by 
Christian  printers  the  date  is  marked  with  an 
asteri.sk.  The  letters  “J.  E.”  within  parentheses 
following  the  names  of  towns  indicate  that  spe- 
cial articles  are  given  in  The  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia upon  the  typography  of  such  towns.  In  a 
number  of  instances  special  monographs  have  been 
written  upon  the  typography  of  various  places,  and 
these  are  cited  together  with  their  references.  The 
remaining  towns  are  mentioned  by  Steinschneider 
in  Ins  “Jiidische  Typographle,”  in  Erscli  and 
Gruber,  “Encyc.”  (section  ii.,  part  28,  pp.  21-94), 
or  by  Zedner  and  Harkavy.  In  a few  instances  the 
entries  from  Zedner  may  refer  to  publication  rather 
than  to  printing. 


Aden 

Adrianople 

Aix 

Alcala  (Complu- 

tum) 

Aleppo 

Alexandria  (No- 

Ammon)  187.5 

Algiers 18.55 

Altdnrf 1674 

Altona 1727  ct  seq. 

Grunwaid,  Hamhurqs 
Deutsche  Juden;  Stein- 
schneider.  Zeitschrift 
fflr  Gesch.  der  Juden  in 
Deutschland,  i.  1-5. 

Amsterdam 1627  et  seq. 

Andover,  Mass. 

Antwerp 1566-90 

Augsburg 1514-43 

Steinschneider.  Zeitschrift 
fllr  Gcschichte  der  Juden 
in  Deutschland,  i.  1-5. 

Avignon 1765 

Bagdad 1657,  1867 

Baltimore. 

Bamberg 1837 

Barco 1496-97 

Basel 1516 


Belgrade 

..  1841 

Berdvehev 

..  1798 

Bergamo 

..  1,599 

Berlin 

..*1699 

Bern 

..  1.555? 

Bistrovitz 

..  1.592 

Blizurka 

..  1806-7 

Boguslav 

..  1809- 

Bologna 

..  1482-83 

Bombay 

..  18.56 

Boim 

..  1.537-41 

Boston 

..*1735 

Bremen 

..  1673 

Brescia 

..  1491-94 

Breslau 

..  1719 

Brann,  Volkskalender, 

Breznitza. 

Brilon 

..  1862 

Brody. 

Brooklyn 

..  1893 

Brunn 

. 1799 

Brunswick 

, . 1838 

Brussels 

..  1841 

Bucharest 

..  1860 

Budapest 

..  1823 

Buenos  Ayres . 

..  1891 

Byelaya  Tserkov  1817- 


Hebrew  Presses. 

189-  Bath 1803 

1554-55  Beirut 1839,  1902 

1855 


1514 

1866 


Byelostok 1805- 

Cairo 1740 

Calcutta 1844 

Cambridge *1685 

Carlsruhe 17.55- 


Biberfeld,  Zeitschrift  fiXr 
Hehr.  Bihl.  i.,  11. 


Carpentras. 

Casal-Magglore..  1486 

Cassel 1807 

Chicago. 

Chlerl 1627-29 

Cincinnati 18.57 

Cleveland. 

Cleves 1770 

Colnqne 1518,  53-63 

Colomea. 

Constance 1543-44 

Constantinople 

(J.  E.) 1,503-86 

Copenhayen 1628 

Corfu 1829 

Cothen 1703 


Freudenthal,  der  Hei- 
mat  Moses  Mendels- 
sohns. 

Cracow  ( J.  E.) . . 1530-1670 

Cremona 1556-60 

De  Rossi,  Annali  Typo- 
(papliici,  1808. 

Czernowitz 18.56 

Damascus 160.5-6 

Danzig 1849 

Darmstadt •. ..  1822 

Dessau  (J.  E.).. . 1696 
Freudentlial,  Aus  der  Hex- 
mat  Moses  Mendels- 
sohns. 

Dorpat 1804 

Drogobuzh. 

Dubno 1794 

Dubrovna 1802-4 

Dyhernfurth  (J. 

E.) 1689 

Brann,  in  Monatsschrift, 
1896. 

Edinburgh 1857 

Drlanyen 1593 

Essiingen 1475 

Eupatoria 17.34 

Eydtkuhnen. 

Fano 1503-16 

Faro  (J.  E.) 1487 

Ferrara  (J.  E.)..  1477 
De  Rossi,  De  Typographia 
Heh  rceo-Ferrariensi, 
Parma,  1780. 


Florence 

1736 

Franekcr 

1597-1681 

Frankfort-on-the- 

Main  (J.  E.)... 

1512 

Frankfort-on-the- 

Oder  (J.E.) ... 

1.5,5U?),16' 

Freiburg 

1583-84 

Furtli 

1691-1730 

Steinschneider, 

Hebr.  Bi 

xviii.  114  etseq. 

Galatz ■ 

* 

Geismar 

1649 

Geneva 

1554 

Genoa 

1516 

Giessen 

1705,  14 

Glogau 

1840 

Goritz 

1852 

Gotha 

1702 

Gdttingen 

1742 

Grodno 

1788- 

GrOnitigen 

1676 

Grubeschov 

1817- 

Guadalajara 

1482 

Giistrow 

16.34 

Hagenau 

1.515 

Hague 

1779- 

Halberstadt 

1859 

Haile 

. 1700-19 

Freudenthal,  ^u.s  der  HeU 

mat  M OSes  Mendels- 

sohns. 

Hamburg 

. 1587- 

Grunwaid, 

Ham  h u rgs 

Deutsche  Judexi,  pp.  153. 

Hanau 

j 1610-30 
• ) 1708-25 

Hanover 

1840 

Heddernheim .. 

. 1546 

Heulelberg 

. 1586 

Helmstedt. 
Hergeswiese  ? 
Homburg 

. 1711-50 

Hrubieszow 

Huslatyn . 

. 1819 

Ichenhausen... , 

. 1.544 

Steinschneider,  Hehr.  Bihl. 

xil.  125,  Suppl.;  idem.  Cat. 
Bodl.  No.  361. 

Inowrazlaw. 
Isny 

. 1541-42 

Ixar 

. 1485-95 

Jassy 

,.  1843 

Jastowitz 

.*1898 

Jena 

. 1675 

Jerusalem 

,.  1846 

Jessnitz 

. 1719-26 

Freudenthal,  .Aus  der  HeU 
mat  Moses  Mendels- 
sohns. 

Johannesburg. . *1897 


Johannisberg 1855 

Jozefov 1826 

Kale 1734 

Kalios 1809-10 

Kearny  (N.  J.)  . . 1904 

Kiel 1709 

Klshinef 1883 

Kones 1797- 

Konigsberg 1759 

Kopust 1818 

Koretz 1776- 

Koslov  (see  Eu- 
patoria). 

Kremenetz 180.5- 

Krotoschin 1837 

Kupil 1796 

Kuru  Chesme  . . . 1.597 

Ladie 1805 

Laszow 1815 

Leghorn 1650- 

Leipsic 1538- 

Leiria 1492-94 

Lemberg 1810 

Leyden 1528-1756 

Llbau *1879 

Lisbon 1489-92 

Lissa 1824 


Lewln,  Gesehiehte  der  Jn- 
den  in  Lissa,  pp.  153-154, 
Plnne,  1904. 

London  (J.  E.)..*1711- 

Lilbeck 1650 

Lublin  (J.  E.)...  1550,  56-74 
Friedberg,  Zur  Gesehiehte 
der  Hehrilisehen  Typn- 
graphie  in  Lublin,  Cra- 
cow, 1890. 


Luneville 1798- 

Lyck 1859 

Lyons 1.526 

Madras 1819 

Madrid. 

Magdeburg 1607 

Mannheim 1856 


( 1476-80 

Mantua  (J.  E.) . 4 1513-14 
t 1580-1699 
Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  249-260. 


Marburg. 

Mayence 1.523- 

Mecklenburg. . . . 1724 
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From  Pentateuch,  Lublin,  1897. 
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Medzhibozh 1817-18 

Memel 1861 

Metz 1765 

Carmoly,  Revue  Orientale, 
hi.  209  et  scq.,  283  et  scq. 

Mezhirioh 1809 

Mezliirof 1790-95 

Milan 1620 

Miukovsk 1790-1803 

M inneapolis, 

■Minn. 

Min.sk 1807- 

Moghilef-on-the- 

Dnieper 1825 

M(ighilef-on-the- 


Dniester 

1798- 

Mutilhausen. 

Munich 

Munkaez. 

1860 

Nagv-Surany  — 

* 

Naples 

Neuhof  (Novy- 

1486-92 

Dvor) 

1782-96 

Neiiwied 

17.36-49 

New  York 

1860 

Newark. 
Nikolsburg 

1767 

Nuremberg  — 

1.599 

Odessa 

1845- 

Oels 

1530-35 

Steinsctineider, 

, Cat.  Boat. 

No.  306. 

Ofen  (see  Buda- 
pest) . 

Offenbach 

1714 

Olexnitz 

1760-67 

Oran 

18.56 

Ortakoi 

1717-19 

Ostrog 

1794-96 

Oxford 

1G55 

Padua 

Paks. 

1562-1640 

Paris  (J.E.)...]tl“« 

Parma 

1805 

Pasewalk. 

Pesaro  (J.  E.).. . 

1.507-27 

Philadelphia 

*1814 

Philippopolis 

1898 

Piotrkow 

Piove  di  Sacco 

1877- 

(J.E.) 

1475 

Pisa 

1816 

Pittsburg 

* 

Podbrejetz 

Podgorze. 

1796-1803 

Polonnove 

1783-91 

Pontefraet 

1810 

Poritzk 

1786-91 

Posen 

18.59 

Prague 

1512 

Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp 

. 261-303. 

Presburg 

Prossnitz  (Pross- 

1839 

titz) 

1602-5 

Weisse,  in  Notizblatt  dcr 

GescUitchaft 

dcs  Mc/rcr- 

}>nus.  18.56,  pp.  56  et  se(i. 

Przeinysl 

Radawel  (Radzi- 

wilof) 

1814-25 

Reggio 

1475 

Riga 

18.52 

Rimini  (J.  E.).. . 
Riva  di  Trento 

1521-26 

(J.  E.) 

1.558-62 

Carinoly,  Revue  Oriciitale; 
Steinschneider,  Hebr. 
Rihl.  vii.  113-114. 


Rodelheim 17.57 

Carmoly,  l.e.  hi.  303. 

Rome  (J.  E.) 1518,  46- 

81 


Rostock 

. 1637 

Rotterdam 

. 18.57 

Rustchuk 

. 1894 

Sabbionetta 

. 1,551-59 

De  Rossi,  Annales  Typo- 

graphici,  1806. 

Sadagora 

. 189- 

Sated. 

. 1563-87,1664 

St.  Louis. 

St.  Petersburg.. 

. 1818- 

Salingiaci 

. 1515-1(555 

Salonica 

. 1515 

San  Francisco 

Sara.ievo 

. 1875 

Sensburg. 

Sentheim. 

Shangfiai 

. 1851 

Shklov 

. 1783 

Slankowitz 

. 1807 

Slavuta 

. 1792-96 

Smyrna 

. 1657 

Sofia 

, 1893 

Solingen. 

Soncino  (J.  E.)., 

, 1483-90 

Sorvi 

. 1764 

Stade 

. 1803 

Stettin 

. 1861 

Strasburg 

. 1591 

Stuttgart 

. 1724 

Sudzilkov 

. 1798-1836 

Sulzbach 

. 1684- 

Weinberg,  Die  HehrUi- 
schc  Dntelierei  in  Sulz- 
hach,  10G0-185U  Frank- 
fort, 1904. 

Suwalki 1861- 

Sziget. 

Tannhansen 1.593 

Perles,  in  Jlojiatssclirift 
(1876),  xiv.  350  et  seq. 

Tarnopol 1814 

Tarnov 1860 

Thiengen 1560 

Wiener,  in  Mnnatsschrift, 
xh.  273  ct  seq. 


Thorn. 

Triest 

. 1858 

Trino 

. 1525 

Tubingen 

. 1512 

Tunis 

. 1768 

Turin 

. 1,526 

Turko 

. 1763 

Ungi'ar 

. 1.564 

Upsala 

. 1655 

Utrecht  

. 16.57 

Venice 

.*1.517-.56.  64 

Verona 

. 1.594-1650 

Vienna 

. 1827 

Waitzen 

.*1892 

tVandsbeck 

. 1709 

G r u n w a 1 d. 

H amburg  s 

Deutsche  Juden. 

IVarsaw 

. 1796- 

Wekclsdorf 

. 1600 

Wengrov 

. 1794- 

Wilky  (Kovno). 

.*189,5-1901 

tVilmersdort 

. 1670-1736 

Freimann,  Die  Annalen 

dcr  Dnickerei  in  TT'i/- 

mersdorf. 

in  Berliner’s 

Festschrift. 

Wilna 

. 1799- 

Wittenberg  . . . 

. 1.521-87 

Bauch,  in  Monatsschrift. 

1904. 

Worms 

. 1529 

IViirzburg 

. 1821 

Yaroslav. 

Zamora 

. 1482-87 

Zaslav 

. 1807 

Zhitomir 

. 1804-5 

Zolkiev 

. 1693- 

Ziillichau 

..1728- 

Zurich 

. 1546 

II.  Characteristics : There  are  in  all  four 
chief  forms  in  which  Hebrew  letters  are  printed: 
the  square;  the  Kashi;  the  Weiberteutsch,  so  called 
because  it  was  used  for  the  “Ze’enah  u-Re’enah” 
read  by  women;  and  finally  the  cursive,  imitating 
the  handwriting  msed  for  business  and  other  corre- 
spondence. The  first  three  appeared 
Form  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  Hebrew 
of  Letters,  typography  (see  Incunabula)  ; the 
fourth,  only  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
mainly  in  books  on  business  training,  writing-books  in 
this  character  being  produced  at  Amsterdam  in  1715. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Hebrew  printing  from 
its  beginning  was  the  different  sizes  in  which  the 
characters  were  printed,  the  Tur  of  Piove  di  Sacco, 
1475,  already  showing  three  forms.  This  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  commentatorial  character  of  rabbinic 
literature,  the  commentary  naturally  being  printed 
in  a smaller  type  than  the  text,  and  the  supercom- 
mentary in  a still  smaller  one,  and  the  index  to  both 
in  a yet  more  minute  type.  Such  a difference  of  types 
soon  led  to  the  arrangement  by  which  the  text  was 
printed  in  the  center,  with  the  commentaries  in 
concentric  arrangement  around  it.  This  plan  has  been 
employed  with  increasing  elaboration;  and  in  the 
last  rabbinic  Bible  printed  by  the  firm  of  Schrif- 
giesser  at  Warsaw  no  less  than  thirty-two  commen- 
taries are  included,  many  of  which  are  on  a single 
page.  In  the  beginning  this  arrangement  sim- 
ply followed  that  of  tlie  ordinary  medieval  manu- 
scripts in  which  commentaries  occurred.  To  fill 
spaces  that  would  otherwise  remain  empty  recourse 
was  had  to  the  use  of  letters  of  greater  width,  the 
so-called  “ littere  dilatibiles  ” ; but  in  early  prints  the 
first  letter  of  the  following  word  5vas  often  inserted  in- 
stead. Sheet-marks  and  pagination  were  only  grad- 
ually introduced ; they  were  almost  invariably  in  He- 
brew letters  printed  on  the  recto  only;  each  second 
page  was  numbered,  the  reference  to  the  two  sides 
(pages)  of  the  sheet  being  by  alef,  bet,  nowadays 
represented  by  a,  b;  e.g.,  B.  K.  10b;  R.  H.  17a  (Isaiah 
Berlin  tried  to  introduce  the  full  point  and  colon,  but 
without  much  success).  The  pagination  of  the  Tal- 
mud was  established  by  Bomberg,  the  arrangement 
of  whose  pages  has  been  followed  in  all  subisequeut 
editions.  Vowel-points  and  accents  occur  for  the 
most  part  only  in  Bibles  and  prayer-books,  and 
divisions  of  chapter  and  verse  in  the  Bible  only 
rarely  till  later  times. 

The  paper  of  the  early  prints  is  generally  good ; that 
of  the  eighteenth  century  usually  the  opposite;  the 
issues  of  Filrth,  Cracow,  and  Rbdel- 
Paper  and  heim  are  generally  distinguished  by 

Format,  their  foxy  paper.  White  paper  5vas 
generally  used,  but  the  Oppenheimer 
collection  contained  fifty-seven  volumes  on  blue, 
seven  on  green,  two  on  yellow,  and  a Hagga- 
dah  on  red  paper.  Rubrics  are  printed  in  red  in 
a work  issued  at  Freiburg  in  1584.  Amsterdam 
printers  sometimes  print  red  on  white;  Deinard  at 
Newark  on  varicolored  paper.  Large-paper  edi- 
tions occur  rather  frequently,  and  parchment  was 
used  for  special  copies,  the  Oppenheimer  collection 
having  fifty-one  of  these,  and  many  of  the  copies  of 
the  Bologna  Tefillah  of  1537  being  printed  on  that 
material,  though  one  on  excellent  paper  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  Sulzberger  collection  at  New  York. 
All  kinds  of  format  occur  from  the  earliest  times, 
but  the  folio  and  quarto  were  chiefly  used,  the  oc- 
tavo and  duodecimo  being  employed  mainly  in 
prayer-books.  In  the  Oppenheimer  collection  the 
proportions  of  the  various  sizes  were  as  follows: 

Folio 1,00.5  Octavo 901 

Quarto 1,240  Duodecimo 330 

Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  most  bulky  of  Hebrew 
books  was  also  one  of  the  earliest,  Avicenna’s 
“Canon,”  with  826  folio  pages;  this,  however,  is 
now  far  exceeded  by  the  Babli  with  its  2,947  pages 
in  one  volume  (Berdychev,  1894). 

The  Leghorn  prints  were  at  times  in  oblong  form, 
while  the  recent  Aden  .productions  are  of  the  same 
form,  but  with  the  longer  side  at  the  back.  For  vari- 
ations of  the  Title-Pages  see  Jew.  Encyc.  xii.  154, 
and  for  ornamentations  see  the  article  Pkinters’ 
Marks.  To  those  mentioned  in  the  latter  article  the 
following  may  be  added:  Ashkenazi  (Safed,  1587), 
lion  with  two 
tails;  Bat-Sheba 
■(Salonica),  half 
lion,  half  eagle; 

Mayer ben  Jacob 
{Venice),  ele- 
phant; Conti 
{Cremona), 
shield,  angel, 
eagle  ; Abra- 
ham b.  David 
(Talmud  Torah, 

Salonica,  1719), 
three  crowns ; 

Koelner  (Frank- 
f o r t - o n - 1 h e - 
Main),  imperial 
eagle;  De  Lan- 
noy  (Offenbach),  nest  of  bird  with  flowers;  Aaron 
Lipman  (Sulzbach),  tree,  crab,  fish,  and  serpent; 
Shabbethai  Bass  (Dyhernfurth),  two  bars  of  music. 

The  idea  of  representing  the  title-page  of  a book 
as  a door  with  portals  appears  to  have  attracted 
Jewish  as  well  as  other  printers.  The  fashion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  started  at  Venice  about  1521, 
whence  it  spread  to  Constantinople.  Bomberg  used 
two  pillars  in  his“Miklol”  of  1545,  and  this  was 
imitated  at  Cracow  and  Lublin.  These  pillars  are 
often  supported  by,  or  support,  figures,  draped  or 
undraped,  as  in  the  “Toze’ot  Hayyim  ” of  Cracow 
(f.  1593).  A Mahzor  of  Cracow  (1619)  has  a flying 
angel  of  death,  while  the  Pirke  R.  Eliezer  of  Con- 
stantinople (1640)  has  a centaur  and  siren.  The  tree 
with  the  shield  of  David  supported  by  two  lions  ap- 
pears first  in  the  Sabbionetta  prints,  and  is  imitated 
b}'  other  symbolic  figures,  as  the  eagle  in  the  Am- 
sterdam Selihot  of  1677.  These  decorations  of  the 
title-page  led  later  to  illustrations  within  the  work 
itself,  the  first  of  these  being  in  the 

Colophon  “Mashal  ha-Kadmoni,”  Soncino,  1491. 
and  The  “ Yosippon  ” and  other  works  of 
Title-Page,  a historical  character  were  favorite  re- 
ceptacles for  rather  crude  illustrations 
of  this  kind,  as  were  also  the  Passover  Haggadot,  in 
which  even  maps  of  the  Holy  Land  w'ere  printed 
(see  Haggauaii). 


The  place  and  date  of  printing,  as  also  the  name  of 
the  printer,  were  geuerall)'  expressed  in  Colophons, 
but  in  later  times  were  also  placed  on  the  title-page. 
The  day  of  the  week  is  often  indicated  by  refer- 
ences to  Biblical  texts,  having  in  view  the  lucky 
character  of  Tuesday  as  a beginning  day  (see 
Week).  The  date  is  also  often  made  known  by  a tex  t 
(see  Chronogram).  The  omission  of  letters  in  these 
dates  often  leads  to  confusion  (Zunz,  “Datenbe- 
stimmungen,”  in  “G.  S.”  i.);  and  the  place  of  publi- 
cation does  not  always  coincide  with  that  of  printing. 
Even  the  place  of  printing  has  sometimes  to  be 
checked,  as  frequently  German  printers  attempted 
to  claim  the  style  and  authority  of  Amsterdam,  and 
those  of  Flirth  passed  themselves  off  as  coining 
from  Sulzbach.  The  place  of  printing  was  sometimes 
omitted  in  order  to  evade  the  censor. 

Information  is  often  given  in  these  colophons  as 
to  the  size  of  the  office  and  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  therein  and  the  character  of  their  work. 

In  the  larger 
offices  tliere 
w o u 1 (1  be  a 
master  printer 
(“ba‘al  mad- 
pis”),  who  was 
sometimes  iden- 
tical with  the 
proprietor  of 
the  ollice  (“  ba'al 
ha-defus”).  The 
actual  printer 
was  called 
“ m a d p i s , ” or 
sometimes  “ me- 
h o k e k . ” T h e 
master  printer 
was  occasional- 
ly assisted  by  a manager  or  factor  (“  mizib  ‘al  ha- 
defus”).  Besides  these  there  was  a compositor 
(“mezaref”  or  “ me.sadder  ”),  first  mentioned  in  the 
“ Leshon  Limmudim  ” of  Constantino- 

Printers.  pie  (1542).  Manj' of  these  compositors 
were  Christians,  as  in  the  worksho[) 
of  Juan  di  Gara,  or  at  Frankfort-on-the-ilain,  or 
sometimes  even  proselytes  to  Judaism  (see  above). 
Finally,  good  proof-readers  or  correctors  for  the 
press  were  always  indispensable.  They  were  called 
“maggihlm.”  Notwithstanding  their  help,  a list  of 
errata  was  often  necessary,  one  of  the  earliest  occur- 
ring in  a German  Mahzor  produced  at  Salonica  in 
1563. 

U p to  the  nineteenth  century  all  work  was  naturally 
hand-work,  and  printing  was  comparatively  slow. 
It  took  nearl}'  a whole  year  for  the  Soncinosto  print 
off  638  folio  pages,  while  sixty  years  later  Gius- 
tinlani  printed  190  pages  of  Maimonides’  letters  in 
seven  daj'^s. 

For  the  injury  done  to  the  correctness  of  the  text 
by  the  censors  before  and  even  after  printing,  see 
Censorship  of  Hebrew  Books.  The  existence  of 
censors  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Poland  rendered  the 
■works  printed  previous  to  1554  (the  date  of  the 
Ferrara  conference  on  this  subject)  of  especial  value 
for  the  text,  though  care  was  taken  by  the  Jews 
themselves  before  that  date  not  to  offend  Chris- 
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From  the  Letteris  Bible,  Vienna,  1892. 
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tiau  prejudices  too  much  by  printing  the  more  out- 
spoken passages.  In  a measure  Jews  had  their  own 
censorsliip  in  the  form  of  Appkobations  (“haska- 
mot  ”),  witliout  which  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  no  book  was  considered  altogether 
respectable.  These  approbations  weresometimesac- 
companied  by  special  privileges,  as  when  the  rabbis 
of  Venice  issued  a decree  against  any  one  buying  a 
certain  book  c.xcept  from  the  printer;  and  the  par- 
nasim  of  Amsterdam  had  the  right  of  inflicting  a 
fine  for  the  infringement  of  the  copyright  of  any 
one  whom  they  favored.  In  the  case  of  the  Frank- 
fort Talmud  imperial  permission  was  found  neces- 
sary to  produce  it. 

Of  the  cost  of  printin, 
known.  The  “Ye- 
zer  Tob”  of  Venice 
(1597-1606)  cost  a 
thousand  florins  to 
print,  while  the 
thirty-six  pages  of 
the  “ Zore  la  Nefash” 

(?)  of  Venice  (1619) 
cost  as  much  as 
twenty-five  ducats. 

Joseph  Witzenhau- 
sen  got  four  thalers 
a sheet  for  the  Ju- 
da;o-German  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  pub- 
lished by  Athias.  In 
the  early  days  300 
copies  of  a work  were 
sutiicient.  This  num- 
ber of  the  Psalms 
with  Kimhi  (1477) 
was  printed ; so,  too, 
of  tlie  “Yafek  Ra- 
zon,”  while  of  the 
“ Torat  Hesed  ” only 
200  came  into  exist- 
ence. For  the  meth- 
ods adopted  in  selling 
books  see  the  article 
Book-Trade. 

Turning  to  the  technical  side  of  Hebrew  printing,  it 
has  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  j ustification  of  Hebrew, 
wide  spacing  is  to  be  preferred,  and  that  the  vowels 
and  accents  have  to  be  justified  in  a 
Technique  separate  line  after  the  consonants  have 
of  Hebrew  been  set  up.  The  wide  spacing  is 
Printing,  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
hyphens  can  not  be  used  in  ordinary 
Hebrew  printing,  though  in  modern  works  this  use 
is  creeping  in.  To  fill  -out  spaces,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  extended  letters,  “alef,”  “he,”  “het,” 
“lamed,”  “mem,”  and  “ taw,”  are  used. 

In  ordinary  Hebrew  printing  “ the  compositor  be- 
gins as  he  does  with  English,  by  setting  the  char- 
acters at  the  left  hand  of  his  copy,  turning  the  nicks 
of  his  t}'pe  inward  to  face  the  composing-rule. 
When  the  line  has  been  spaced  and  justified  ...  it 
is  turned  in  the  stick”  (De  Vinne,  “Modern  Meth- 
ods of  Book  Composition,”  p.  245,  New  York,  1904). 
The  arrangement  of  cases  for  Hebrew  varies  in 
dilferent  offices,  but  the  accompanying  illustration 


shows  that  generally  adopted.  The  charactei's  and 
points  most  used  arc  in  the  lower  case;  accents, 
broad  or  extended  letters,  and  letters  with  points 
are  in  the  upper  case. 

The  difficulty  of  Hebrew  printing  for  persons  not 
accustomed  to  the  language  consists  in  the  great 
similarity  of  some  of  the  letters,  as  “he,”  “het,” 
and  “taw,”  “dalet”  and  “resh,”  “shin”  and 
“sin,”  and  other  letters  only  distinguished  by  a 
dot,  representing  the  dagesh.  Final  “pe”  and  final 
“zade”  also  are  sometimes  confounded,  while  their 
hair-lines  often  tend  to  break  off  during  press- 
work.  The  contrast  of  the  shaded  portions  of  the 
letters  with  the  hair-lines  is  perhaps  the  most  marked 
type-founder’s  characteristic  of  Hebrew  as  compared 

with  Roman  type,  in 
which  hair-lines  are 
avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  The  actu- 
al forms  of  the  letters 
have  changed  little 
since  the  first  appear- 
ance of  matrices  in 
Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  tend- 
ency is  rather  toward 
making  the  letters 
smaller  in  size  and 
squarer.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  type 
of  this  kind  is  that 
of  Filipowski.  It  is 
said  that  compositors 
unfamiliar  with  He- 
brew tend  to  set  type 
more  accurately, 
though  more  slowly, 
owing  to  the  extra 
care  they  devote  to 
following  copy.  Few 
ordinary  printing  es- 
tablishments have 
Hebrew  type,  and  on 
the  rare  occasions 
when  it  is  necessary 
to  use  it  it  is  customarj^  to  borrow  it  from  an  estab- 
lishment with  a more  varied  outfit  of  tj'pes,  or  to 
have  the  t3'pe  set  up  in  such  an  establishment,  the 
whole  matter  cast,  and  transferred  bodily  as  a sin- 
gle type  into  the'  text.  Christian  printers  handle  only 
the  square  letter,  Rashi  and  cursive  al  wa^'s  being  set 
up  by  .lewish  typesetters. 

With  regard  to  the  works  which  have  been 
turned  out  by  Hebrew  printers  during  the  last  450 
years,  it  would  bo  interesting  to  determine  approxi- 
mately their  number  and  character.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century  in  which  incu- 
Produc-  nabula  were  produced  (1475-1500)  100 
tivity  of  Hebrew  works  were  issued,  at  the  rate 
Hebrew  of  four  per  annum.  During  the  next 
Presses,  forty  years  (1500-40)  about  440  were 
issued  (M.  Schwab,  in  “Les  Incuua- 
bles  Orientaux,”  enumerates  430  up  to  this  period) 
averaging  eleven  per  annum.  During  the  next  two 
licriods  from  1540  to  1732  a rough  estimate  would 
give  the  number  of  works  at  6,605;  namely',  Bibles, 
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Hebrew  Upper  and  Lower  Cases. 

(From  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne’s  “ Modern  Methods  of  Book  Composition,”  New  York,  1904.) 
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710;  Targuin,  70;  Talmud,  590;  ritual,  1,000 ; anon- 
ymous, 350;  Judaeo-German,  385;  and  worksof  spe- 
cific authors,  3,500 — an  average  of  about  thirty- 
three  works  issued  per  annum.  During  the  160 
years  since  the  last-mentioned  date  the  production 
has  rapidly  increased,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  numbers.  Some  indication  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  gradually  increased  number  of  Hebrew 
works  mentioned  in  the  various  sources  as  follows: 


Bibliographer. 


Date. 


Hebrew  Books. 


1.  Shabbethai  Bass 

2.  Bartolocei 

3.  J.C.  Wolf 

4.  Azulai 

5.  Oppenheimer 

6.  Steinschneider,  “Hebr. 

Bibl.” 


1680 

1693 

1733 

1790 

182(i 


18.58-82 


2,200 

1,943 

2,832 

3,527 

4,221 

2,004 


7.  Steinschneider 

8.  Burst 

9.  Zedner 

10.  Benjacob  (including 

manuscripts  and  refer- 
ences)   

11.  Lippe  (vols.  i.  and  ii.) 

12.  Van  Straalen 

13.  Zeitlin 


1860 

5,232 

1863 

9,360 

1867 

5,220 

( 14,978 

1880 

< really  about 

( 6,500 

1880-89 

1,210 

1894 

11,100 

1895 

3,643 

14.  Lippe  (vol.  iii.,  addenda)..  1899 

15.  Wiener  (to  “tet”) 1904 


878 

4,575 


Wiener’s  list  promises  to  run  to  17,000.  If  one 
may  judge  from  the  numbers  given  by  him,  and 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  average  recorded 
by  Steinschneider  between  1860  and  1880,  about  100 
per  annum,  is  at  best  only  a minimum,  having  been 
recently  largely  increased,  there 
Number  can  be  no  doubt  that  20,000  volumes 
of  Hebrew  have  been  produced  during  the  last 
Works.  period.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  Asiatic  Museum  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, containing  the  largest  Hebrew  collection  in 
the  world,  has  no  less  than  30,000  volumes,  of  which 


Classes, 

Zedner. 

Chazano- 

wicz. 

1,  Bibles 

1,261) ) 

2.  Bible  Commentaries 

.510  V 

794 

3,  Talmud ; 

730  S 

4,  Talmud  Commentaries 

700 

202 

5.  Methodology 

272 

6,  Codes 

1,260 

447 

7,  Code  Commentaries 

386 

8.  Noveil® 

‘520 

644 

9,  Responsa 

512 

10,  Liturgy 

iV2b() 

881 

11.  Midrash  and  Yalkut 

1.50 

389 

12.  Sermons 

450 

.587 

13.  Cabala 

460 

533 

14.  Grammarand  Dictionaries 

450 

588 

1.5.  History,  Archeology,  and  Memoirs, 

320 

1,231 

16,  Geography  and  Travels  in  Palestine 

292 

17,  Poetry,  Criticism 

770 

585 

18.  Science 

180 

260 

19.  Theology  and  Polemics 

690 

449 

20.  Ethics 

430 

21.  Educational 

265 

22.  Fiction 

510 

23.  Periodicals,  Newspapers. Catalogues 

648 

24.  Yiddish 

900 

5,000  are  written  in  Juduco-Gerinan  and  Yiddish. 
The  Jerusalem  National  Library  (founded  by  Cha- 
zanowicz)in  1902had22,233  volumes,  10,900of  them 
Hebrew  (“Ha-Meliz,”  1902,  No.  259).  The  British 
Museum  in  1867  had  nearly  the  same  number.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  classes  under 


which  these  various  works  are  included,  with  the 
relative  number  of  volumes  contained  in  these  two 
collections  (see  preceding  table). 

It  would  be  still  more  interesting  to  determine  the 
actual  works  and  editions  of  them  which  go  to  make 
up  the  20,000  or  so  separate  works  5vhich  have  been 
produced  by  the  Hebrew  presses  up  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Lnfortuuately  Hebrew 
bibliography  is  not  in  such  a state  that  this  could 
be  done  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  but  a con- 
siderable number  of  subject  lists  have  been  made 
from  which  a close  approximation  can  be  given  for 
the  various  branches.  The  sources  from  which  lists 
are  derived  vaiy  in  thoroughness,  mainly  according 
to  their  date.  Information  from  Rcland,  or  the  old 
Oppenheim  catalogue  of  1826,  naturally  does  not  vie 
with  points  ascertained  from  Steinschneider  or  S. 
Wiener,  but  such  as  it  is,  the  following  list  will 
serve  both  as  an  indication  of  the  topics  treated  of 
in  Hebrew  literature  and  as  a guide  to  the  sources  in 
which  the  fullestaccountat  present  known  is  given. 
Occasionally  the  lists  include  sections  of  works 
which  should  not  strictly  be  counted,  as  this  leads 
to  duplication,  and  besides  some  of  the  entries  in- 
clude also  manuscripts.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
items  probabl3’’do  not  more  than  compensate  for  the 
omissions  in  the  older  lists.  In  some  few  in.stances 
no  actual  enumeration  is  accessible,  and  in  these 
cases  the  number  given  by  the  Chazanowicz  collec- 
tion has  been  repeated  as  being  the  closest  approxi- 
mation that  can  now  be  offered.  Altogether  about 
15,380  works  are  thus  accounted  for  out  of  the 
18,000  or  20,000  Hebrew  works  and  editions  that 
have  been  produced. 


Subject. 

No. 

I.  Bibles 

Polyglot 

220 

Complete 

175 

Yiddish 

3 

Pentateuch 

177 

Prophets 

6 

Hagiographa 

13 

Pentateuch  Parts. 

15 

Megillot  Parts 

10 

Psalms 

44 

Prophets,  addi- 

11 

tional. 

Apocrypha 

12 

11.  Bible  Commentaiie.'i 

Complete  Bible. . . 

11 

Pentateuch 

214 

Prophets 

39 

Hagiographa 

62 

Supercommenta- 

65 

Ties. 

Megillot 

106 

Miscellaneous 

145 

Targuin 

10 

III.  Talmud 

172 

IV.  Talmud  Commenta- 

196 

ries  on  Separate 

Tractates. 

V.  Methodology. 

Indexes 

90 

Hermeneutics 

237 

VI.  Codes 

310 

VII.  Code  Commentaries 

185 

Maimonides 

207 

On  the  613  Com- 

171 

mandments. 

VIII.  Novell® 

298 

Poskim 

347 

Names 

93 

IX.  Responsa 

611 

Source. 


British  Museum  Catalogue. 


Reland.  “ Analecta  Rabbl- 
nlca.” 


Zedner  and  Van  Straalen. 
Jelliuek,  “Kontres.” 


Jellinek,  “Kontres.” 
Jelliuek,  “ Kontres.” 
Stelnschneider,'"Cat.  Bodl.’ 
Steinschneider,  “Cat,  Bodl,’ 
Jellinek,  " Kontres  ha-Kaiii 
bam.” 

Jellinek,  “Kontres  Taryag.’ 

Benjacob,,s,i',“Hiddushim,’ 

Oppenheim. 

Jellinek,  “Kontres  Mazkir.’ 
Merzbachef,  “Ohel  Abra 
ham,”  1888, 
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Subject. 

No. 

Source. 

X.  Liturgy 

1,.544 

Zedner  and  Van  Straalen. 

Tehinnot 

123 

Oppenheim. 

Selihot 

97 

Oppenheim. 

Hag'gadah 

898 

S.  Wiener,  “ Oster-Hagga- 
dah,”  St.  Petersburg,  1902. 

XI.  Midrash 

213 

Jellinek,  "Kontres  Mid- 
rash.” 

XII.  Sermons 

587 

Chazanowicz. 

Burial 

123 

Jellinek,  "Kontres  ha-Mas- 
ped.” 

XIII.  Cabala 

104 

Bartolocci. 

XIV.  Grammar  and  Die- 

588 

Chazanowicz. 

tionaries. 

Lexicons 

59 

Wolf. 

Grammar 

424 

Steinsohneider,  "Blbl. 
Hand.” 

XV.  History,  Archeol- 
ogy, and  Mem- 
oirs. 

History 

317 

Steinschneider,  “Ge- 
schichts-Litteratur  der 
Juden,”  1905. 

Tombstone  In- 

21 

Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  641-642,  ,s.r. 

scriptions. 

" Cemeteries.” 

Takkanot 

17 

Steinschneider,  “Hebr. 

Bibl.”  Vi.  16. 

XVI.  Geography 

118 

Zunz.  ■'  G.  S.” 

Palestine 

Steinschneider,  in  Lunez's 
"Luah,”  1872. 

XVII.  Poetry,  Criticism... 

585 

Chazanowicz. 

Occasional  Poetry 

207 

Beniacob,  s.v.  "Shirim.” 

Letters 

142 

Benjacob,  s.v.  “ Iggerot.” 

Tales 

150 

Benjacob,  s.v.  “ Ma'assim.” 

Rhetoric 

5(5 

Oppenheim. 

Purim  and  Paro- 

28 

Steinschneider,  in  “ Monats- 

dies. 

schrift,”  1903. 

Purim  Parodies... 

57 

Steinschneider,  in  “Letter- 
bode.” 

Drama,  Original.. 

52 

Berliner,  “Yesod  ‘01am,”  p. 
xlii. 

XVIII.  Science 

260 

Chazanowicz. 

Mathematics 

271 

Steinschneider,  “ Matheina- 
tik  bei  den  Juden”  (to 
1650). 

Medicine 

46 

Beniacob,  s.v.  “Refu’ah.” 

Astronomy 

80 

Bartolocci. 

Chronology 

27 

Bartolocci. 

Calendar 

77 

Zeitlin,  in  Gurland’s  “Lu- 
ah,” 1882. 

XIX.  Theology  and  Po- 

449 

Chazanowicz. 

lemics. 

Anti-Christian  Po- 

182 

De  Rossi,  "Bibliotheca  Ju- 

lemics. 

daica  Anti-Christiana.” 

Future  Life 

44 

E.  .4bbot,  "Literature  of 
Future  Life,”  189i. 

Karaitica 

51 

Deinard  (MS.  list). 

Hasidica 

307 

XX.  Ethics 

34 

Stein.  “EthikdesTalmuds.” 

Wills,  Ethical 

60 

Abrahams,  in  “J.  Q.  R.” 
481,  4. 

Philosophy 

76 

Oppenheim. 

Bernstein,  “ Livres  Paremi- 
ologiques,”  Warsaw,  1900. 

Proverbs 

184 

XXL  Educational 

265 

Chazanowicz. 

XXII.  Fiction 

510 

Chazanowicz. 

XXIII.  Periodicals. 

Hebrew 

199 

Yiddish 

191 

Lad i no 

53 

Almanacs 

58 

Benjacob,  s.v.  “Luhot.” 

Catalogues 

46 

Zedner. 

XXIV.  Yiddish 

311 

Wiener,  “Yiddish  Litera- 
ture,” p.  99. 

Judmo-German  . . 

385 

Steinschneider,  “Sera- 
peum,”  1848. 

XXV.  Ladino 

164 

Kayserling,  “Bibl.  Esp.- 
Port.-Jud.” 

XXVT.  Translations,  Mod- 

152 

JEW.  ENCYC.  s.v. 

ern. 

la  addition  to  tiie  exampies  of  Hebrew  printing 

which  are  given  as  iliustrations  in  tlie  present  ar- 

ticie  (ail  of  them  being  derived  from  tlie  Sulzberger 

collection  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 

America  in  New  York  city),  the  volumes  of  The 

Jewish  Encyclopedia 

contain  a larger  number  of 

reproductions  of  Hebrew  typography  than  have 

ever  yet  been  brought  together,  a list  of  which,  in 

order  of  place  of  publication,  may  fitly  conclude 

this  account. 

Where  Printed. 

Date. 

Title. 

Jew. 

Encyc. 

V.  P. 

Alcala 

1.514 

iii.  1.59 

Altdorf 

1644 

Title-page  of  “ Sefer  Nizza- 

hon  ” 

xii.  1.53 

Amsterdam 

1666 

Title-page  of  Shabbetbaian 

“Tikkuii”  

xii.  156 

Amsterdam 

1679 

Title-page  of  Bible 

xii.  1.55 

Amsterdam 

1701 

“ Sefer  Raziel  ” 

X.  336 

Amsterdam 

1726 

Picart,  title-page  of  Penta- 

teuch 

X.  29 

Amsterdam 

1787 

“Me’ah  Berakot” 

iii.  8 

Amsterdam 

Title-page  of  miniature  Sid- 

dur 

xii.  156 

A msterdam 

Title-page  of  Bible 

Xii.  1.57 

Basel 

i.534 

ix.  113 

Berlin 

1702 

Jacob  b.  Asher,  Tur  Orah 

Hayyim 

V.  151 

Bologna 

1477 

Bologna 

1482 

m 157 

Bologna 

1538 

iii.  299 

Brescia 

1491 

Immanuel  b.  Solomon,  “ Me- 

habberot  ” 

Vi.  565 

Brescia 

1494 

Bible 

Budapest 

1903 

T 17» 

Constantinople. 

1512 

Midrash  Tiilim 

Iv.  241 

Constantinople. 

1517 

Moses  ibn  Tibbon,  transla- 

tion of  Maimon ides’  "Sefer 

ha-Mizwot  ” 

Vi.  547 

Constantinople. 

1520 

Bahya  b.  Asher,  “Kad  ha- 

Kemah  ” 

iy.  243 

Constantinople. 

1532 

Elijah  Mizrahi,  “ Mispar,” 

Soncino 

V.  45 

Constantinople. 

1620 

Midrash  Eleh  Ezkerah 

viii.  577 

Cracow 

1571 

Mahzor  (Judmo-German) . . . 

iv.  330 

Cracow 

Printer’s  mark  of  Isaac  b. 

Aaron  of  Prossnitz 

X.  200 

Dvhernfurth 

1771 

Periodicals 

ix.  605 

Fano 

1503 

HaiGaon,  “Musar  Haskel”. 

V.  340 

Fano 

1.506 

Judah  ha-Levi,  “Cuzari”... 

vli.  349 

Fano 

1516 

Jacob  b.  Asher,  “Arba‘  Tu- 

rim” 

iii.  643 

1487 

Ferrara 

1555 

Hasdai  Crescas,"  Or  Adonai  ” 

V.  371 

Genoa 

1612 

Title-page  of  ‘ ‘ Shefa‘  Tal  ”... 

xii.  154 

Guadalajara 

1482 

David  Kimhi’s  Comnientary 

on  the  Prophets 

Vi.  103 

Homberg- vor- 

der-Hohe 

1737 

Schiff,  “ Hiddushe  Halakot  ” 

xi.  99 

Isny 

1.541 

Elijah  Levita,  “Tishbi” 

viii.  47 

Ixar 

1485 

Jacob  b.  Asher,  Orah  Hay- 

yim 

vii.  13 

1489 

Lisbon 

1489 

Nahmanides,  Commentary  on 

the  Pentateuch 

ix.  89 

1813 

i.  428 

Lublin 

1.590 

Mordecai  Jaffe,  “ Lebushim  ” 

Vii.  59 

1865 

ix.  610 

1475 

vii.  261 

Mantua 

1476 

Jacob  b.  Asher,  Tur  Orah 

Hayyim 

iv.  205 

Mantua 

Before 

Levi  b.  Gershon,  Commen- 

1480 

tary 

iv.  173 

Mantua 

Before 

Levi  b.  Gershon,  Commen- 

1480 

tary  on  the  Pentateuch 

Viii.  27 

1561 

iv.  172 

1487 

X.  247 

Naples 

1488 

Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  Commen- 

tary  on  the  Pentateuch 

vi.  523 

Naples 

1489 

Bahya’s  “ Hobot  ha-Leba- 

b'ot” 

li.  449 

Naples 

1489 

Kalonymus,  “Eben  Bohan”. 

vii.  427 

1899- 

ix.  609 

1543 

ix.  538 

1807 

xi.  47 

Pesaro 

1512 

Soncino,  “ Sefer  Yehoshua'  ” 

iii.  321 

Piove  di  Sacco. . 

1475 

Jacob  b.  Asher,  “ Arba'  Tu- 

rim  ” 

vii.  29 

1525 

viii.  267 

1526 

vi.  147 

1526 

X.  167 

Reggio 

1475 

Rasiii,  Commentary  on  the 

Bible 

X.  329 

1868 

X.  177 

1480 

ix.  181 

1480 

ix.  79 

1480 

ix.  69 

Sabbionetta 

1.559 

Talmud 

xii.  21 

Salonica 

1522 

Isaac  Arama,  “ ‘Akedat  Yiz- 

hak  ” 

V.  581 

Soncino 

1484 

Soioihon  ibn  Gabirol,  “ Mib- 

har  ha-Peninim” 

vi.  531 

1485 

“ ‘ikkarim  ” 

Soncino 

1485 

Mahzor 

viii.  265 
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Wliere  Printed. 

Date. 

Title. 

■lew. 

Encyc. 

Soncino 

Before 

Title-page  of  an  unknown 

V.  P. 

].5(X) 

edition  of  the  Talmud 

xii.  13 

1517 

1520 

xii,  17 

Venice 

1522 

Title-page  of  Bomherg  Tal- 

Venice 

1526 

mud 

Bomherg  Talmud 

xii.  152 
iii.  301 

Venice 

15tj4 

Gershon  b.  Solomon,  "Sefer 

Venice 

1547 

Sha'ar  lia-Shamavim  ” 

Caro,  Shulhan  'Aruk 

iii.  645 
iii.  587 

1694 

Vienna 

1901 

Periodiclils 

ix.  6)5 

1865 

1880 

1884 

xii.  22 

Zurich 

1546 

"Yosippon”  (.Iud®o-Ger- 

man) 

vii.  263 

Bibliography:  Cassel  and  Steinschneider,  JUdische  Typo- 
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J. 

TYRE:  Principal  city  of  Plieuicia.  By  “the 
strong  city  Tyre,”  mentioned  in  Josh.  xix.  29  and 
11  Sam.  xxiv.  7 as  marking  the  frontier  of  Israel 
(Asher),  is  evidently  meant  not  the  main  cit}',  but 
an  outpost  in  the  mountains  protecting  the  road  to 
it  and  to  the  coast  (the  Septuagint  furnishes  in 
Joshua  an  interesting  variant,  making  that  point  a 
“fountain  ” in  place  of  a “city  ”). 

Tyre  is  first  heard  of  under  King  Hiram,  wlio 
furnislicd  to  his  friends  David  (II  Sam.  v.  11)  and 
Solomon  (I  Kings  v.  1),  for  their  building  operations, 
wood  from  Mount  Lebanon  and  skilled  working  men 
(“ Sidonians,”  v.  C),  for  which  aid 
Under  he  received  not  only  pajunent  in  grain 
King  Hi-  {ib.  v.  11),  but  also  land  concessions 
ram.  in  Galilee  (fi.  ix.  11).  Solomon’s  chief 
architect,  Hiram,  also,  was  a Tyrian 
(ib.  vii.  13=11  Chron.  iv.  11).  Tyrian  ships  in  Solo- 
mon’s service  sailed  even  from  the  ports  on  the  Ked 
Sea  (ib.  ix.  27-28). 

Tyre  became  immensely  rich  (Zech.  ix.  3)  by  her 
commerce  (Isa.  xxiii.  2-3;  comp,  the  elaborate  de- 
scription in  Ezek.  xxvii.);  and  the  curses  of  the 
Prophets  refer  especially  to  its  flourishing  slave- 
trade  (Amos  i.  9;  Joel  iii.  4).  Tyrian  merchants — 
if  the  term  “Tyrians”  did  not  include  all  Phenicians 
at  that  period — furnished  the  timber  for  Ezra’s 
Temple  also  (Ezra  iii.  7),  and  “brought  fish  and  all 
manner  of  ware”  to  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiii.  1C). 

Ps.  xlv.  2,  Ixxxiii.  7,  and  Ixxxvii.  4 treat  the  city 
as  representative  of  all  Phenicia;  elsewhere,  how- 
ever, the  Tyrians  and  the  Zidonians  are  identified  in 
a way  which  seems  to  indicate  that  “ Zidonians  ” was 
the  earlier  name  for  the  Phenicians  (comp.  I Kings 
V.  6;  Judges  xviii.  7 ; Isa.  xxiii.  2;  and  the  Homeric 
use).  “Ethbaalking  of  the  Zidonians,”  the  father  of 
Jezebel  (I  Kings  xvi.  31),  is  identical  with  Ithobalos 
of  Tyre  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  viii.  13,  ^2),  who,  how- 
ever, may  have  possessed  both  cities.  This  earlier 
usage  dates  from  a time  when  Zidon  was  preponder- 


ating among  the  Phenician  cities  (comp,  the  reference 
in  Gen.  x.  1.5  to  Sidon,  the  first-born  of  Canaan  ; Tj-re 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  verse  18  of  the  same 
chapter). 

Zidon  alwaj'S  claimed  that  Tyre  was  merelj’ a later 
colony.  However,  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  which  hardly 
mention  Zidon,  seem  to  show  that  even  then  T3’re 
(“Sa-ru,”  “Sa-ra”)  predominated  (W.  51.  5Iriller, 
“Asien  und  Eiiropa,”  ]>.  185),  although  in  the  El- 
Amarna  tablets  (ed.  Winckler,  Nos.  149-150)  King 
Abimilki  of  “Surri”  seems  to  have  been  inferior  to 
his  adversarj',  Zimrida  of  Ziduna.  This  predomi- 
nance of  Tvre  is  shown  also  in  the 

Its  Pre-  fact  that  the  greatest  Phenician  col- 
dominance.  ony,  Carthage,  claimed  to  have  been 
founded  from  Tyre  (probably  much 
before  the  problematic  date  assumed  b}’  the  Greeks, 
i.e.,  82C  or  814  is.c.).  (Isa.  xxiii.  1,  0,  10  does  not 
necessarilj’  imidy  Tyrian  colonization  of  Tarshish, 
but  only  flourishing  intercourse  with  that  remote 
country.) 

Josephus  (l.c.)  gives  a list  of  ten  Tyrian  kings  from 
969  (Hiram !)  to  774  (for  some  kings  of  ISurru  in  later 
Assj'iian  time  see  Delitzsch,  “ WoLagdasParadies?” 
p.  284).  The  long  siege  by  the  Assj’iians,  reported  by 
the  local  historian  5Ienander  (in  Josephus,  l.c.  ix.  14) 
to  have  taken  place  under  Shalmaneser  (IV.),  is  bj' 
modern  critics  considered  as  a confusion  of  several 
Assyrian  attacks  under  Sennacherib,  E.sarhaddon, 
and  especially  Assurbanijial  (see  Winckler,  “Alto- 
rientalische  Forschungen,”  2d  ed.,  ii.  05).  Finall}’, 
Tj'i'c  submitted  to  Assj’ria,  but  kept  always  her  own 
kings  (comp.  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3;  Ezek.  xxviii.  2), 
as  also  under  Persian  rule.  A naval  battle  against 
the  Egyptian  king  Apries (Herodotus,  ii.  IGl)  seems 
to  indicate  that  this  indeiiendence  sought  to  main- 
tain itself  against  the  two  rivals 
Stormed  by  Egj  pt  and  Babj-lonia,  but  Nebuchad- 
Alexander  nezzar  (comp.  Ezek.  xxvi.  7)  obtained, 
the  Great,  after  a siege  of  thirteen  j-ears,  a certain 
submission  in  574  is.c.  Alexander  the 
Great  (332)  first  stormed  the  island-city  after  build- 
ing a large  dam  across  the  shallow  strait ; and  he 
sold  30,000  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

Nevertheless,  the  citj'  soon  regained  great  im- 
portance. It  enjoyed  a certain  libertj'  until  Augus- 
tus, and  under  the  Romans  was  the  most  iiopulous 
of  the  Phenician  cities  (frequently  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament).  During  the  Crusades  it  was  im- 
portant owing  both  to  its  unusually  strong  fortifica- 
tions and  to  its  factories  of  glass,  sugar,  etc.  The 
Christians  under  Baldwin  II.  took  it  in  1124  and  held 
it  to  1291  (Frederick  Barbarossa  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  in  1190).  The  place  degenerated  after- 
ward into  a miserable  village,  especiallj'  after  the 
Shi'itic  sect  of  the  5Iatawilah  had  taken  possession  of 
it : now  Sur  has  from  5,000  to  6,000  inhabitants. 

The  name  seems  to  have  meant  “ rock  ” ; the  Greek 
form  “ Tj'ros  ” suggests  to  some  Semitists  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  earlier  “z”  for  “s.”  The  earlier 
Latin  form  was  “Sar(r)a.”  Now  a peninsula  by 
tlie  accretion  of  sand  to  Alexander’s  dam,  the  city 
was  originally  an  island  (Ezek.  xxvii.  3,  4)  of  lim- 
ited space  (how  much  of  its  former  area  has  now 
been  submersed  by  the  sea  is  a subject  of  dispute), 
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so  that  the  large  population  was  crowded  together 
in  very  high  houses.  Nevertheless  it  contained  a 
large  and  magnificent  temple  of  Mcl- 
Its  kart  (comp.  II  Macc.  iv.  18  on  games 
Temple,  held  every  fifth  year  in  honor  of  Her- 
cules). The  local  female  divinity  was 
Astarte.  On  the  mainland  was  a considerable  city, 
Palaetyrus,  which  seems  to  have  had  the  earlier  name 
“Usu”  (so  El  Ainarna  tablets;  comp.  “ Otu”  in  the 
hierogl3’phics,  Assju'ian,  “Usu” ; Talmudic,  “Usha,” 
which,  however,  ma}^  be  another  city) ; from  this 
place,  before  the  Roman  time.  Tyre  was  provided 
with  water.  The  island  had  two  harbors : one  to  the 
north;  the  other,  now  sanded,  to  the  south.  Strabo 
(xvi.  223)  reports  that  the  purple-factories  filled  the 
island  with  an  unpleasant  smell  from  the  crushed 
shells  of  which  the  purple  was  made. 

Bibliography:  R.  Pietschmarin,  Gesch.  eJer  PliOnizier,  pp. 
61  6t  seq.,  Leipsic,  1889;  F.  Jeremias,  Turns  Ins  zur  Zeit 
Nelmkadnezars;  Winckler,  Altorieiitalische  Forsclnuigen, 
ii.  6.5;  Prasek,  Fnrschuiigen  zur  Gcschichte  des  Altei'tums, 
11.  21.  See  also  Phenicia. 

E.  G.  II.  W.  M.  M. 

TYRIA  or  TIREH  : City  of  Asia  Minor,  sixtj^ 
miles  from  Smyrna.  Its  Jewish  community  is  of 
ancient  date,  the  earliest  members  having  arrived  at 
Tyria  before  the  Spanish  expulsion;  but  catastro- 
phes have  reduced  the  Jewish  population  to  insig- 
nificant proportions.  Since  1825  the  laws  of  the 
community  have  been  modeled  on  those  of  Smyrna; 
and  from  the  same  j^ear  until  1882  the  community 
obtained  its  revenue  by  means  of  assessments,  al- 
though its  income  is  now  derived  from  the  salt-tax, 
poll-tax,  gifts,  and  rents.  Most  of  the  Jews  of 
Tyria,  who  came  originally  from  Constantinople, 
Brusa,  Salonica,  and  Smyrna,  and  who  speak  Turk- 
ish, Greek,  and  Judaeo-Spanish,  live  in  a narrow 
ghetto,  while  some  of  them  have  their  residences 
among  adherents  of  other  creeds.  The  community 
possesses  three  synagogues,  the  latest  of  which  was 
erected  in  1887 ; and  there  are  a number  of  benevo- 
lent societies,  including  one  for  the  burial  of  the 
poor.  The  cemetei'y  contains  a number  of  ancient 
gravestones,  one  of  the  oldest  being  that  of  Jehiel 
Caro,  who  died  in  1488.  The  Talmud  Torah  at 
Tyria  was  converted  in  1895  into  a school  con- 
trolled by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle. 

The  list  of  the  chief  rabbis  of  the  city  includes 
Hayyim  Benveniste  (author  of  the  “Keneset  ha- 
Gedolah  ” and  later  rabbi  at  Smyrna),  Benjamin 
Lapapa  (whose  wife  died  in  1694),  Ha}'yim  Danon, 
David  Garguir,  Hayyim  Isaac  Jaffe,  Isaac  Aria, 
INIoses  Capcluto,  Abraham  Sasson,  Moses  bar  Siman 
Tob,  Hayyim  Beja,  and  the  present  ( 1905)  rabbi,  Nis- 
sim.Ioseph  Lahana.  It  is  noteworth_y,  however,  that 
in  the  series  of  “haskhabot”  recited  on  the  eve  of 
Yom  Kippur  for  the  re|)ose  of  the  .souls  of  rabbis  the 
name  of  Rabbi  Lapapa  is  preceded  by  the  names  of 
Mattathias  ben  Rey,  Joseph  Galante,  Issachar  Abu- 
lafia,  Solomon  Mutevili,  and  Israel  Obadiah,  the 
last-named  being  followed  bj'  Abraham  Sasson,  al- 
though no  fixed  order  and  no  definite  dates  are 
assigned  them.  The  rabbi  and  jibysician  iMoscs 
Abbas  and  Rabbi  Elisha  Gallico,  both  of  them  pred- 
ecessors of  the  rabbis  mentioned  aboye,  are  also 
noteworthy. 

The  Jews  of  Tyria  number  about  1,600  in  a total 


population  of  20,000.  In  commerce  and  in  industry 
they  have  displayed  much  activity,  exporting  rai- 
sins, cereals,  silk,  and  cotton,  and  importing  mer- 
chandise from  Europe,  while  nearly  every  trade 
numbers  Jews  among  its^craftsmeu.  The  govern- 
ment service  likewise  is  open  to  Jews.  Hayyim 
Jeremiah  Danon,  who  built  a Talmud  Torah  in  1837 
and  an  asylum  for  the  poor  in  the  following  year, 
held  a governmental  appointment  as  cashier  from 
1828  to  1845;  while  Belior  Danon  was  municipal 
physician  from  1895  to  1904.  Formerly  the  govern- 
ment tithes  were  collected  by  Jews. 

D.  A.  Ga. 

TYRNAU  or  TERNAVA  (Hungarian,  Nagy- 
Szombath.) : Manufacturing  town  of  western  Hun- 
gary. It  was  the  scene  of  tw'o  martyrdoms  of  Jews: 
the  first,  in  1494,  when  fourteen  men  and  two  wom- 
en gave  up  their  innocent  lives,  as  a manuscript 
dirge  of  the  Cracow  community  recounts;  the  sec- 
ond, when  the  revenge  and  hatred  of  the  citizens  of 
Tyrnau  were  aroused  against  the  .lews  at  the  time 
that  the  inroads  of  the  Turks  terrified  Hungary. 
The  burning  of  the  Jews  at  Posing  in  1529  was  fol- 
lowed by  similar  acts  in  the  communities  near  Tyr- 
nau. Still,  the  latter  city  did  not  succeed  until  ten 
years  later  in  getting  rid  of  the  Jews  within  its  lim- 
its. In  1536  a three-year-old  boy  of  Tyrnau  w’as 
found  dead,  whereupon  the  citizens,  who  were  in- 
triguing against  the  Jews,  accused  them  of  having 
murdered  the  child.  King  Ferdinand  I.  tried  in 
vain  to  pacify  the  angry  citizens:  the  Jews  that 
were  suspected  were  executed ; and  on  the  request 
of  the  city  authorities  Ferdinand  banished  (Feb. 
19,  1539)  forever  the  remaining  ones  (this  decree 
was  confirmed  by  Leopold  I.  in  1686).  Jews  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  set  foot  within  the  citj’  or  the 
territory  belonging  to  it;  and  those  who  even  un- 
wittingly violated  the  order  were  severely  punished. 

In  1717,  when  a subject  of  Count  Kaunitz  was 
punished,  the  count,  wishing  to  put  an  end  once  for 
all  to  these  proceedings  of  the  citj',  did  his  utmost 
to  secure  the  annulment  of  the  charter  of  Ferdinand 
I. ; but  he  succeeded  only  so  far  as  to  bring  about 
the  execution  of  an  agreement  between  the  city  of 
Tyrnau  and  the  Jews,  the  latter  being  represented 
by  Simeon  Michel,  an  ancestor  of  the  German  poet 
Heinrich  Heine.  Under  this  agreement  the  Jews 
renounced  all  claims  that  might  be  brought  either 
by  themselves  or  by  their  landlords  against  the  city 
on  account  of  their  former  imprisonment,  wdiile  the 
city  promised  to  allow  Jews  to  passthrough  Tyrnau 
on  payment  of  a certain  toll.  Though  the  agree- 
ment was  supposed  to  be  made  for  all  time,  Maria 
Theresa  annulled  it,  and  the  Jews  were  again  ex- 
cluded from  Tyrnau. 

King  Joseph  IT.  allowed  them  to  settle  in  the 
city  (.March  31,  1783);  and  from  that  time  the  once 
famous  Jewi.sh  community  of  Tj'rnau  again  began 
to  flourish.  See  Isa.ac  Tykn.au. 
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TYROL  : Crowuland  of  Austria.  The  earliest 
documents  referring  to  its  Jews  date  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tlie  state- 
ment, found  in  the  “ Privilegium  Ecclesia;  S.  Ste- 
phani”  in  Peudena(Hormayr,  “ Gesch.  Tirols,”  1808, 
document  231),  according  to  which  Charlemagne 
overcame  certain  Jewish  owners  of  castles  in  800, 
can  not  be  credited.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
Jews  settled  at  Bozen,  Meran,  Riva,  Hovereto,  and 
in  the  episcopal  cities  of  Brixen  and  Trent,  as 
nierchants,  money-lenders,  and  mint-  and  tax-farm- 
ers. Isaac,  “Judeus  de  Luncz  (Lienz)  ” is  men- 
tioned (Aug.  16,  1308)  as  farmer  of  the  mint  at 
Jleran.  In  1318  the  Jew  Nikolaus  of  Bozen  re- 
ceived in  fief  from  King  Heinrich  of  Carinthia  a 
house  and  garden  in  that  city.  According  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  monk  Goswin  and  others,  the  Jews  of 
Tyrol  were  bitterly  persecuted  in  the  fourteenth 
century  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Death,  when  the3' 
were  accused  of  poisoning  the  wells. 

There  were  no  general  statutes  for  the  Jews  of 
Tyrol;  but  to  individuals  a number  of  grants  of 
privileges  were  made,  many  being  quite  important; 
noteworthy  among  them  was  the  liberal  decree, 
containing  twenty -seven  clauses,  issued  at  Martin- 
mas, 1403,  by  Bishop  Ulrich  III.  of  Brixen,  in  favor 
of  the  Jews  Isaac,  son  of  Gansmann,  and  his 
brother-in-law  Samuel.  Still  more  liberal  was  the 
decree,  granted  IMa.y  1,  1431,  by  Duke  Frederick 
IVith  the  Empty  Pocket,  to  the  Jews  Mendlcin, 
Simeon,  and  Rubein.  Frederick’s  son  Sigmund  had 
tlie  Jew  Seligman  in  his  employ  as  surgeon.  Sig- 
mund’s reign  was  marked  by  the  imposition  of  tlie 
first  Jews’  tax  in  Tyrol  and  by  the  notorious  trial 
for  ritual  murder  on  account  of  Simon  of  Trent. 
A similar  occurrence  is  connected  with  the  names 
of  Anderle  of  Rinn  near  Innsbruck,  and  of  Ursula 
of  Lienz. 

In  1475,  while  the  events  at  Trent  were  still  fresh 
in  memoiy,  twenty-one  peasants  of  Lienz  testified 
that  on  Good  Friday,  1442,  Ursula,  the  four-year- 
old  daughter  of  Thomas  Pock  of  Lienz,  had  been 
murdered  for  ritual  purposes  by  the  few  Jews  of 
that  city ; and  in  consequence  of  this  testimony  the 
alleged  murderers,  two  Jews,  two  Jewesses,  and  their 


accomplice,  a Christian  woman,  were  executed  after 
a short  trial  and  excruciating  tortures.  On  Jan.  22. 
1520,  the  Landtag  issued  a decree  expelling  all  Jews 
from  Tyrol.  Soon  after,  however,  Jews  were  again 
living  at  Bozen,  Riva,  and  Nori ; hut  they  were  for- 
bidden to  peddle,  and  were  required  to  wear  a badge 
and  to  paj'  a ]iersonal  tax.  This  tax  was  reduced 
in  1573,  on  the  complaint  of  one  Abraham,  spokes- 
man for  the  Jews  of  Tyrol.  Jews  first  settled  at 
Innsbrix’k  in  1578 

In  the  seventeenth  ccntuiy  imiiortant  privileges 
were  granted  to  several  Jews  of  Tyrol,  especially 
to  the  descendants  of  Solomon  of  Bassauo.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  attempt  of  ]\laria  'I’lieresa  to  expel 
all  Jews  from  Tyrol  in  1748,  their  numbers  decreased 
so  rapidly  that  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
only  eight  Jewish  families,  tolerated  under  Joseph 
II.,  were  living  at  Innsbruck ’and  Bozen.  While 
Tyrol  was  under  Bavarian  rule  (1806-14)  the  edict 
issued  bj"  the  king  in  1813  granted  to  the  Jews  an 
assured  legal  status.  The  ancient  l ights  of  the  Jews 
of  Tj’fol  were  confirmed  b}-  Austria  in  1817,  when 
Tyrol  was  again  taken  bj'  that  countiy,  though  the 
laws  prohibiting  the  accpiisition  of  real  estate  and 
the  holding  of  public  oflices,  as  well  as  those  against 
new  settlers,  remained  in  force.  Still,  there  was  a 
Jewish  postmaster  at  Bozen  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century;  Jews  acted  as  purvej’ors  to  the  Aus- 
trian army  in  the  Napoleonic  wars ; and  thc_v  took 
an  esiieciall^-  jirominent  part  in  supporting  the  re- 
volt of  Andreas  Ilofer  in  Tyrol  in  180t). 

There  is  no  legally  recognized  Jewish  communitj' 
in  Tyrol,  its  Jews  being  subject  to  the  community 
at  Hoheuems  (Vorarlbeig)  in  virtue  of  the  law  of 
1890.  Several  Jews  of  Hohenems,  as  Schwarz  of 
Bozen,  have  achieved  distinction  in  industrial  under- 
takings, notably  in  the  building  of  railroads,  and  as 
brewers  and  bankers.  Jews  are  now  (1905)  living  in 
Tyrol  only  at  Innsbruck,  Bozen,  IMeran,  and  Trent. 

Bibliography:  Tiinzer.  Geseh.  derJiideti  fa  Tirol  mid  Vor- 

arlheriu  1903,  vol.  i.;  Scherer,  liiclitsverhiiltniiiar  drr  Judni 

ill  den  Di  ntscli-Ocsterreiclnschen  Lilndcrn,  pp.  572  ct  sci]., 

Leipsic,  1901. 

s.  A.  Ta. 
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TJ-BA  LE-ZIYYON  (“And  the  Redeemer  shall 
come  to  Zion  ” ; Isa.  lix.  20) ; Opening  wmrds  of  the 
closing  prayer  of  the  daily  morning  service,  before 
which  one  should  not  leave  the  synagogue  (Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Orah  Hajyim,  132).  The  prayer  consists  of 
a series  of  texts,  in  which  are  included  the  Kedusii- 
SiiAR  following  the  lesson,  with  its  Aramaic  par- 
aphrase (comp.  Sotah  49a),  and  two  brief,  ancient 
prayers  embodjdng  an  aspiration  for  enlightenment 


through  that  and  other  sttulies.  It  is  always  pre- 
ceded immediately  or  closely  bj'  Asiire  (Ps.  cxlv. ; 
Ps.  XX.  intervening  on  ordinary  week  days),  and  it 
is  repeated  in  such  association  before  the  afternoon 
prayer  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  before  Ne’i- 
LAii  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

“U-Ba  le-Ziyyou  ” is  not  chanted  at  length;  the 
greater  portion  is  read  in  an  undertone  after  the 
hazzan  has  intoned  the  introductory  lines.  The 
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chant  for  these,  in  the  ritual  of  the  Ashkenazim,  is 
founded  on  the  prayer-motive  of  the  Sabbath  after- 
noon service  (see  Music,  Synagogal);  but  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Sephardim  there  is  employed  a spe- 
cial chant,  of  which  a variant  is  used  for  Ps.  xvi., 
recited  shortly  afterward,  at  the  expiration  of  Sab- 
bath. It  is  this  melody  which  is  here  transcribed. 
In  its  frequent  repetition  of  a short  phrase,  and  the 
modifleatiou  of  it  to  tit  the  text,  it  reproduces  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  worship -music  traceable  to 
a Spanish  source  earlier  than  1492. 

A.  F.  L.  C. 

UgEDA,  SAMUEL  EEN  ISRAEL  DE  : Pal- 
estinian commentator  and  preacher ; born  at  Safed 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
name,  U(;cda,  originally  was  derived  from  the  town 
of  that  name  in  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Isaac  Luria  and  Hayyim  Vital,  with 
whom  he  studied  Cabala,  and  became  rabbi  and 
preacher  in  Safed  and,  later,  in  Constantinople. 
Samuel  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
“Iggeret  Shemu’el,”  commentary  and  supercom- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Ruth  (published  in  1.5.'57: 
together  with  the  text  and  the  commentary  of  Rashi, 


Kuril  Chesme,  1597;  Amsterdam,  1712;  Zolkiev, 
1800);  “ Lehem  Dim‘ah,”  commentary  on  Lamenta- 
tions, with  the  text  and  the  commentary  of  Rashi 
(Venice,  1600;  Amsterdam,  1710,  1715);  “Midrash 
Shemu’el  ” (Venice,  1579, 1585,  1597;  Cracow,  1594; 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1713).  The  last-named  work 
was  his  chief  one,  and  consisted  of  a detailed  com- 
mentary on  the  Pirke  Abot,  with  reference  to  the 
commentaries  (at  that  time  in  manuscript)  of  Jonah 
Gerondi,  jileir  Abulafla,  Samuel  ben  Meir,  Aleuahem 
Me’iri,  Samuel  ibn  Sid,  Joseph  ibn  Nahmias,  Baruch 
ibu  Melek,  Joseph  ibn  Susan,  Moses  Almosnino,  and 
others,  most  of  which  have  since  been  printed. 

Bibliography  : Conforte,  Knre,  ha-Dornt,  pp.  43a,  48a  ; Azii- 
lai,  Shem  ha-GciloUni,  i.  172;  De  Rossi-Hamberper,  Hist. 
Wiirterh.  p.  2.54  ; Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  p.  2494  ; Fiirst, 
HitiL  Jud.  iii.  44. 

5V.  B.  M.  K. 

UFHAUSEN,  SOLOMON  ZEBI  HIRSCH. 

See  Brenz,  Samuel  FiuEDiucn. 

UGOLINO,  BLAISIO  : Italian  polyhistor ; born 
at  Venice  about  1700.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
Jewish  convert,  and  was  certainly  well  acquainted 
with  Talmudic  literature.  He  is  knowm  for  the 
huge  collection  of  treatises  on  Jewish  antiquities. 
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written  in  Latin,  which  he  brought  together  in  his 
“Tliesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacraruin  ” (34  vols., 
Venice,  1744-69).  In  this  work  he  reprinted  most 
of  the  seventeenth-century  treatises  on  Jewish  an- 
tiquities by  Bochart,  Bonfrere,  Buxtorf,  Carpzov, 
Cellarius,  Clavering,  Deyling,  Goodwin,  Hottinger, 
Huet,  Lowth,  Opitz,  Pfeiffer,  Prideaux,  Reland, 
Rhenferd,  Saubertius,  Selden,  Sigonius,  Spencer, 
Triglaud,  Van  Til,  Wagenseil,  and  Witsius,  besides 
obtaining  fresh  contributors,  and  translating  much 
himself  from  the  Midrashim.  The  subjects  treated 
are  as  follow’S:  (n)  Festivals,  i.  (b)  General  antiq- 
uities, ii.-iv.  (c)  Geography,  v.-vi.  (d)  Priests 
and  temple,  vii.-xiii.  (e)  Midrashim,  xiv.-xvii.  (/) 
Talmud,  xvii.-xx.  (17)  Ritual  and  synagogue,  xxi. 
(h)  Sects  and  proselytes,  xxii.  (?)  Gentile  deities, 
xxiii.  (j)  Jewish  law,  xxiv.-xxvii.  (k)  Numis- 
matics, xxviii.  (1)  Costume,  marriage,  and  medicine, 
xxix.-xxx.  (m)  Poetry  and  music,  xxxi.-xxxii.  («) 
Death  and  burial,  xxxiii.  Biblical,  Hebrew',  author, 
and  subject  indexes  are  contained  in  vol.  xxxiv. 

Ugolino  himself  translated  the  treatises  Menahot 
and  Zebahim  (vol.  xix.);  Pesahim,  Shekalim,  Yoma, 
Sukkah,  Rosh  ha-Shanah,  Ta'auit,  Megillah,  Hagi- 
gah,  Bezah,  Mo‘ed  Katan,  Ma'aserot,  Ma'aser  Sheni, 
Hallah,  Orlah,  and  Bikkurim  (vols.  xvii.-xviii.) ; 
Sifra,  Sifre,  and  Tosefta  (vols.  xvii.-xix.);  besides 
a part  of  Maimonides’  “Yad”  and  of  Abraham 
Portaleone’s  “Shiite  ha-Gibborim.” 

Bidliocraphy  : McClintock  and  Strong,  C)/c.;  Steinsclineider, 

Cat.  B(idt.  s.v. 

T.  J. 

UJHELY  (SATORALJA-UJHELY)  : City  in 
the  county  of  Zemplin,  Hungary.  Documents  in  its 
archives  show  that  in  1734  Jews  were  living  at 
Ujhely  and  that  they  were  allowed  tp  acquire  real 
estate.  It  is  evident  that  the  community  was  then 
increasing;  for  ten  years  later  the  Jews  possessed  a 
school  which  in  1829  received  a bequest  of  260,000 
gulden  from  Martin  Raphael  Kiistenbaum,  and  which 
was  thenceforth  known  by  his  name.  The  oldest 
tombstone  bears  date  of  1760,  although  the  hebra 
kaddisha,  with  which  was  connected  a hospital,  w’as 
not  established  until  1772,  its  founder  being  an  itin- 
erant rabbi  named  Naphtali  Hirsch.  The  first  hebra- 
book  has  a drawing  on  its  title-page  representing 
the  last  rites. 

A synagogue  w’as  built  at  Ujhely  in  1790;  and 
when  it  was  demolished  in  1887,  to  be  replaced  by 
anew  house  of  worship,  it  was  found  to  have  eight 
subterranean  chambers,  which  probably  served  as 
dungeons.  The  oldest  document  of  the  communit}' 
is  dated  1831,  during  the  rabbinate  of  IVIoses  Teitel- 
baum,  of  whom  the  story  is  told  that  Louis  Kossuth, 
afterward  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  when 
suffering  from  an  infantile  sickness,  was  brought  to 
him,  and  that  the  rabbi  blessed  the  child  and, 
referring  to  the  word  “koshet”  in  Ps.  lx.  6 (A.V. 
41,  prophesied  his  future  greatness.  Teitelbaum 
died  in  1841,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leopold, 
who,  however,  soon  went  to  Marmaros-Sziget.  Jere- 
miah Low  was  then  appointed  rabbi  of  Ujhely. 
Low,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Orthodox 
party,  was  succeeded  by  the  present  chief  rabbi, 
Koloman  IVeisz,  and  the  preacher  Isidor  Gold- 
berger.  Michael  Heibprin,  who  acted  as  secretary 


U-Ba  le-Ziyyon 
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to  iilinister  Szemere  in  1848,  was,  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, a teacher  in  the  Jewish  school  of  Ujhelj'. 

The  Jews  of  the  city  now  (1905)  number  4,500  in 
a total  population  of  13,000. 

Bibliography:  Albert  Sz^kely,  X'jhelni  Zsidbk  TOrfrnctc.  in 

Masjiiarorszdu  Varmeutiei  cs  Varosai  (in  manuscript). 

D.  L.  V. 

‘TJKBA,  MAR. : Exilarch  at  Bagdad  in  the  first 
half  of  the  tenth  century;  the  second  exilarch  to  die 
in  banishment.  When  Koiien  Zedek  II.  was  ap- 
pointed gaon  of  Pumbedita  he  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  Mar  ‘Ukba  over  the  revenues  from 
Khorasan;  and  the  calif  Al-Muktadir  (908-932)  was 
induced  by  Zedek ’s  friends  to  depose  INIar  ‘Ukba. 
Soon  afterward  (917)  the  latter  left  Bagdad  for 
Karmisin  (Kermanshah),  but  when  the  young  calif 
went  for  the  summer  to  his  palace  at  Safran,  Mar 
‘Ukba  devised  a scheme  to  win  the  royal  favor 
by  meeting  Al-lNIuktadir’s  secretary  daily  in  his 
gardens  and  greeting  him  with  the  recitation  of 
beautiful  verses.  These  pleased  the  calif’s  secretary 
so  much  that  he  wrote  them  down  and  showed  them 
to  his  master,  who  in  his  turn  was  so  delighted  that 
he  .sent  for  !Mar  ‘Ukba,  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  asked  him  to  express  a wish,  where- 
upon the  gaon  reipiested  thathemiglit  be  reinstated. 
The  calif  granted  this  wish,  and  Mar  ‘Ukba  soon  re- 
turned to  Bagdad  as  exilarch.  Kohen  Zedek  and 
his  friends,  however,  again  succeeded  in  securing 
his  deposition  and  banishment  from  the  country, 
whereupon  he  went  to  Africa,  and  was  received 
with  high  honors  at  Kairwan  as  a de.scendant  of  the 
royal  house.  A sort  of  throne  (“  bimah  ”)  was  built 
for  him  in  the  synagogue,  near  the  Ark  of  the  Law, 
and  he  was  always  the  third  to  read  the  “ parashah,” 
the  scroll  of  the  Law  being  brouglit  to  him  in  his 
seat. 

Bibliography:  Neuhauer.  3/.  J.  C.  ii.  7S-70:  firatz.  Grsch. 

V.  2t6-24S,  nole  12;  Halevi,  Dorot  ha-Iiish())iim.  iii.  2")  et 

sea.;  Weiss,  Dor.  Iv.  134  ct  scq. 

E.  c.  S.  O, 

UKRAINE.  Bee  Russia. 

‘UKZIN  (“Stalks  of  Plants”):  Name  of  a treatise 
of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Tosefla,  dealing  chiefly  with 
the  conveyance  of  ritual  impurity  by  means  of  the 
roots,  stalks,  and  hulls  of  plants.  In  the  Dlishnab 
it  is  the  twelfth  and  last  treatise  of  the  order  Toho- 
rot;  and  it  is  also  the  last  of  the  whole  IMislmah. 
lilaimonides  says:  “This  treatise  has  been  placed  at 
the  end  because  the  impurit}'  of  stalks  is  not  ex- 
plained in  the  Bible,  and  depends  solely  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Rabbis.”  It  is  divided  into  three  chap- 
ters, containing  tw'ent3'-seven  paragraphs  in  all.  Its 
contents  ma.y  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Ch.  i. : Difference  between  roots,  stalks,  and  hulls 
in  regard  to  impurity;  w'et  roots  become  unclean 
sooner  than  dry  ones  (^§  1-2);  size  of  unclean  stalks; 
certain  roots  that  convey  no  impurity  (g§  3-4) ; stalks 
that  haye  been  cut  from  the  fruit  are  clean;  a stalk 
of  figs  (fresh  or  dried),  or  any  pods,  carobs,  gourds, 
or  other  portion  of  a plant,  conveys  impuritj' if  when 
taken  together  with  the  body  of  the  plant  it  is  as 
large  as  an  egg  (§§  5-6). 

Ch.  ii. ; Olives  preserved  with  their  leaves  in 
liquor  receive  no  impuritj';  kernels  of  fruit  receive 
impurity  (§§  1-2);  pomegranates  and  melons  that 
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have  been  partly  crushed  so  that  the  remnant  is 
smaller  than  an  egg  cun  not  become  unclean;  all 
husks  receive  impurity.  Rabbi  Judah  says:  “An 
onion  has  three  skins;  the  outermost  never  receives 
impurity;  the  innermost  always  receives  impurity ; 
the  middle  one  receives  impurity  when  whole,  but 
not  when  houejmombed  ” 3-4).  What  parts  of 

garmenis  and  plants  convey  impurit}^  (§§  5-8); 
plants  growing  in  the  earth  can  not  be  unclean ; 
laws  relating  to  plants  growing  in  vases  (§§  9-10). 

Ch.  iii. : Certain  objects  can  become  unclean  only 
after  they  have  once  been  wet  1-3);  under  what 
conditions  dills,  spices,  pepper,  unripe  fruit,  fish, 
milk,  and  honeycombs  receive  impurity  (§|  4-11). 
The  jMishnah  concludes  with  the  following  para- 
graphs (§  12)  which  are  later  additions:  “Rabbi 
Joshua  ben  Levi  says,  ‘The  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
He!  will  cause  every  righteous  man  to  inherit  310 
worlds,  as  it  is  said : “ To  make  those  that  love  me 
inherit  substance:  and  their  treasuries  I will  fill 
[Prov.  viii.  21,  Hebr. ; numerically  the  letters  in 
the  word  (=  “substance”)  amount  to  310].”’ 
Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Halafta  says,  ‘ The  H0I3"  One, 
blessed  be  He!  found  no  other  vessel capalfie  of  con- 
taining so  much  blessing  for  Israel  as  peace,  as  it  is 
said : “ The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  his  people ; 
the  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  peace  [Ps.  xxix. 
11].”’” 

In  the  Tosefta  likewise,  ‘Ukzin  is  the  last  treatise. 
It  is  divided  into  three  chapters,  containing  forty- 
two  paragraphs  in  all.  It  includes  no  haggadic 
saj’ings.  ‘Ukzin  has  no  Gemara. 

E.  c.  S.  Led. 

ULAM.  See  Temple  in  Raebinical  Litera- 
ture. 

ULAMO,  JACOB  DANIEL.  See  Olmo. 

ULIF,  GERSHON  ASHKENAZI.  See  Ash- 
kenazi, Gershon. 

ULLA  (si^y;  called  Rab  ‘XJla  in  Ket.  65b  and 
Kid.  3 la):  One  of  the  leading  halakic  amoraim 
in  Palestine  during  the  latter  part  of  the  third  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centurj'.  In  his 
youth  he  studied  under  R.  Eleazar  II.  (Tos.  to  Hul. 
34a,  s.v.  “ Man  Habraya  ”) ; and  he  transmitted  nine  of 
his  teacher’s  halakic  sajungs,  seven  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  B.  K.  11,  end,  one  in  ‘Er.  21b,  and  one  in 
Ket.  74a.  He  was  greatly  respected  for  his  learn- 
ing ; and  during  his  visits  to  Babj-lonia  he  seems  to 
have  been  invited  frecpiently  by  the  “resh  galuta” 
to  deliver  halakic  lectures  (Ket.  65b;  Kid.  31a; 
Shab.  157b).  He  traveled  repeatedly  to  Babylonia; 
and  on  one  of  his  journej's  he  was  in  danger  of  as- 
sassination by  one  of  his  companions,  saving  his  life 
only  by  condoning  the  murder  of  another  (Ned.  22a). 

Ulla  rendered  important  decisions  regarding  the 
benedictions  and  the  calculation  of  the  new  moon,  and 
was  accustomed  to  promulgate  his  rulings  in  Baby- 
lonia when  he  went  thither  (Ber.  38b ; R.  H.  22b ; Pes. 
53b,  104b).  He  was  very  strict  in  his  interpretation 
of  religious  laws  (Shab.  147a,  157b);  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  he  heard  R.  Huna  use  an  expression 
which  he  did  not  approve,  he  retorted,  “As  vinegar 
to  the  teeth,  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes,  so  are  the 
words  of  R.  Huna,”  appljung  to  him  the  first  half 
of  Prov.  X.  26  (Kid.  45b).  Only  in  the  presence 


of  R.  Nahman  did  Ulla  hesitate  to  pronounce  his 
opinions,  generally  waiting  until  the  former  had 
departed  (Git.  lib,  12a);  although  he  frequently 
sought  Nahman’s  company  (Ket.  53a).  Of  his  con- 
temporaries with  whom  he  engaged  in  controversies 
may  be  mentioned,  besides  R.  Nahman,  R.  Abba 
(B.  M.  11a),  Abimi  bar  Papa,  Hiyya  bar  Amini  (Ket. 
53a),  and  R.  Judah  (Hul.  68b,  70a);  but  his  per- 
sonal friend,  with  whom  he  associated  most  fre- 
quently, was  Rabbah  bar  bar  Hana  (Tosef.,  Hul. 
xxxiv.  1). 

In  addition  to  the  sayings  of  his  teacher  Eleazar, 
Ulla  transmitted  those  of  R.  Hoshaiah  (Hul.  76a), 
Joshua  ben  Levi  {ib.  122a),  R.  Johanan  (‘Er.  67b), 
Rab  (Shab.  143b),  and  Simeon  ben  Lakish  (Hag.  8b), 
while  his  own  sayings  were  transmitted  by  R.  Aha 
bar  Adda  (B.  M.  117b),  Hanmuna  (Shab.  10b),  Hiyya 
bar  Abba  (Hag.  25b),  Hiyya  bar  Ami  (Ber.  8a),  Raba 
bar  Hinena  (Men.  30b),  R.  Hlsda  (Ber.  38b),  Judah 
bar  Ammi(M.  K.  5b),  and  Joshua  bar  Abba  {ib.  5b). 
Raba  appears  to  have  been  his  only  son  (Shab.  83b). 

Ulla  died  in  Babylonia,  before  his  teacher  R.  Elea- 
zar; but  his  remains  were  taken  to  Palestine  for 
burial  (Ket.  111a). 

Bint.iOGRAPHV:  Heilprin,  Seder ?iti-Z)orot,pp.  239-230;  Bacher, 

Au-  Bab.  Amor.,  pp.  93-97. 

E.  C.  S.  O. 

ULLMANN,  ALEXANDER  DE  ERENY : 

Hungarian  deputj'  and  political  economist;  born  at 
Budapest  Feb.  18,  1850;  died  there  1897;  son  of 
Karl  Ullmann  (b.  1809;  d.  1880),  founder  of  the 
first  Hungarian  insurance  company,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  at  Pest.  Ullmann  was 
educated  in  Budapest  and  Vienna  (LL.D.  1872), 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  the  family  was  elevated  to  the  Hun- 
garian nobility.  From  1884  to  1892  Ullmann  repre- 
sented the  electoral  district  of  Also-Arpas  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament. 

In  addition  to  numerous  juridical  and  economic 
essays  in  the  “ Pester  Lloyd,”  “Ellenor,”  and  “Neu- 
zeit,”  Ullmann  wrote  the  following  works;  “A 
Reszvenj’es  Kereseti  Jogiirol  ” (Budapest,  1877),  on 
the  right  of  stockholders  to  institute  legal  proceed- 
ings; “A  Kenyszcregj'ezseg  Kerdesehez  ” (ib.  1879), 
on  compulsory  settlements;  “Az  Ipartorven}^  Re- 
vizioja  ” (ib.  1880),  on  the  revision  of  the  industrial 
laws;  “A  Magyar  Kereskedelmi  es  Iparkamarak 
Reformja  ” {ib.  1882),  on  the  reform  of  the  Hunga- 
rian board  of  trade  and  commerce : and  “ Zsido  Fele- 
kezeti  Ugyek  Rendezese”  (ib.  1888),  on  the  legal 
regulation  of  Jewish  affairs. 

Bibliography:  Sturm,  OzsrunofBcsi  Almanach,  WS~. 

s.  L.  V. 

ULLMANN,  SHALOM:  Hungarian  Talmud- 
ist; fiourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  officiated  as  rabbi  in  Flirth,  and  later  at 
Boldogasszony  (Frankirchen),  a small  place  in  the 
county  of  Wieselburg.  He  was  the  author  of  “Dibre 
Rash”  (1826),  a work  containing  notes  on  various 
Talmudic  treatises. 

s.  A.  Ke. 

ULM : City  and  district  of  Wlirttemberg.  As 
in  many  other  German  cities,  there  is  in  Ulm  a leg- 
end that  Jews  lived  there  before  the  Christian  era; 
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but  the  first  historical  evidence  of  a Jewish  settle- 
ment is  a tombstone  dated  1243  and  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  Huknah,  daughter  of  H.  Solomon  ha-Levi. 
The  next  oldest  recoi'd  is  a declaration,  issued  by  the 
city  council  of  Ulm  in  1274,  which  terms  the  Jewish 
community  a privileged  “ Darleihergenossenschaft  ” 
(loan  society),  fully  authorized  to  dispose  of  unre- 
deemed pledges.  By  the  aid  of  a Jew  the  Bava- 
rians, who  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Thirteenth,  were  at  war  with  Austria,  succeeded 
and  in  reducing  the  city  (April  20,  1316) ; 
Fourteenth  and  eight  }’ears  later  (Nov.  10,  1324) 
Centuries.  Louis  the  Bavarian  pledged  to  the 
counts  of  Ottingen  the  state  taxes 
payable  by  the  .Jews  of  Ulm.  In  like  manner  Charles 
IV.  pawned  the  Jewish  taxes  of  Ulm  to  Albrecht 
of  Rechberg;  and  the  Jews  of  the  city  thus  found 
themselves  compelled  to  collect  part  of  their  taxes 
from  their  coreligionists  of  Schelklingen  and  Ebin- 
gen.  The  Jews  of  the  latter  place,  however,  com- 
plained of  this  procedure;  and  on  Aug.  1,  1348,  the 
Jews  of  Ulm  were  officially  reprimanded.  The  im- 
perial prefects  of  Swabia  finally  took  them  under 
their  protection  on  condition  that  they  paid  their 
“Schutzgeld”  (protection-money)  promptly.  The 
other  fees  which  they  gave  for  protection  went  to 
the  city  treasury  of  Ulm,  and  were  used  to  defray 
the  cost  of  new  fortifications. 

About  this  time  the  Jews  of  Ulm  were  accused 
of  poisoning  the  wells,  and  were  persecuted  by 
mobs,  while  the  city  council,  on  being  called  to  ac- 
count by  Count  Helfenstein,  declared  itself  power- 
less to  check  the  rabble.  The  property  of  the  vic- 
tims was  attached  by  the  city  authorities ; and  on 
this  occasion  a letter  from  the  Jewish 
Accused  of  community  of  Jerusalem,  informing 
Well-  the  Jews  of  Ulm  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Poisoning.  Jesus,  is  said  to  have  been  found  (Niib- 
ling,  “Die  Judengemeinden  des  Mit- 
telalters,”  p.  300,  Ulm,  1896).  On  the  career  of  the 
“ Grossjuden  ” Jiicklin,  who  was  an  important  figure 
in  Ulm  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, see  Jew.  Encyc.  vii.  19. 

The  Jews  of  Ulm  suffered  much  during  the  war- 
fare between  their  city  and  the  kingdom  of  Wlirt- 
temberg;  for  when  Eberhard  HI.,  the  Mild  (1388- 
1417)  ascended  the  throne  of  Wurttemberg  he  asked 
the  assistance  of  the  empire  in  enforcing  the  laws 
which  had  been  introduced  to  liquidate  the  Jewish 
debt.  His  request  was  granted ; and  Borziwoy  of 
Swynar  was  appointed  prefect.  The  Jews  of  Ulm 
realized  that,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the 
intention  was  to  annul  their  outstanding  claims  in 
order  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  war  and  to  cover  the 
so-called  “ Judenbriinde  ” (riots  against  the  Jews)  of 
the  Swabian  Bund  in  the  county  of  Wurttemberg; 
conse(iuentl3'  they  either  took  their  promissory  notes 
to  places  of  safety  or  else  openly  resisted  these 
demands,  and  delayed  payment.  Consequently  the 
proposed  liquidation  was  postponed  until  Aug.  11, 
1392,  when  Wenceslaus  issued  an  edict  containing 
the  following  four  clauses; 

(1)  The  city  of  Ulm  is  granted  the  privilege  of  admitting  Jews 
and  Jewesses. 

(2)  One-half  of  the  Jewish  taxes  is  to  be  paid  to  the  city,  and 
the  Opferpfenmg  is  to  be  paid  during  the  week  preceding 
Christmas. 


(3)  Jurisdiction  in  loan  proceedings  is  vested  solely  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Ulm. 

(4)  For  a period  of  ten  years  a large  sum  of  money  is  to  be 
paid  the  city  by  all  the  citizens  of  Ulm  as  well  as  by  the  Jews. 

There  are  no  records  extant  showing  the  size  of 
the  Jewish  communitj"  of  L'lm  at  this  iieriod ; but 
the  frequency  of  the  famil}'  names  "Ulma”  and 
“ Ullmann”  points  to  a numerous  congregation.  Tliat 
it  took  high  rank  in  spiritual  affairs  is 
Importance  evidenced  b\’  tiie  fact  that  it  possessed 
in  a yeshibah,  over  wliich  R.  Simelin  pre- 

Spiritual  sided.  In  addition  to  Simelin,  tbere 

Affairs.  were  three  other  rabbis  in  Ulm; 

namely,  Seligmann,  Liifen,  and  Ger- 
shon.  Simelin  violated  a regulation,  issued  bj’  the 
community  of  Nuremberg,  to  wliich  he  had  himself 
subscribed;  and  the  result  was  a controversy  which 
involved  the  entire  congregation.  Simelin  and  the 
leaders  of  the  community  finally  brought  the  matter 
before  Jacob  Weil  for  adjudication;  and  the  latter 
decided  that  Simelin  should  make  a public  retracta- 
tion of  his  utterances  in  three  different  communities, 
or  suffer  the  penalty  of  excommunication. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  Jews  of  Ulm  at  this  period;  but  tbeir  social  con- 
dition steadily  deteriorated.  The  following  regula- 
tions (dated  Nov.  24,  139.'))  from  the  so-called  “ Red 
Book  ” are  extant; 

(1)  The  Jews  must  weigh  on  “ sworn  money-scales  ” ("  (ield- 
wage  ”)  everything  which  they  liuy  or  sell. 

(2)  From  Palm  Saturday  until  Flaster  Wednesday,  as  well  as 
on  Corpus  ( hristi  Day,  all  Jews  must  remain  within  the  Jewish 

quarter  ; transgressions  of  this  ordinance  will 
“Red  Book  ” be  punishable  with  a line  of  live  pounds  heller. 

Regu-  (3)  Any  discourtesy  shown  a Jew  by  a Chris- 
lations.  tian  will  be  punished  twice  as  severely  as  it 

shown  to  another  Christian. 

(4)  A Jew  may  not  lend  money  on  a pledge  unless  he  knows 
the  debtor  well. 

(5)  No  Jew  may  have  a Christian  servant  in  his  house. 

(6)  No  inhabitants  of  Ulm  other  than  Jews  may  engage  in 
pawnbroking. 

As  a result  of  a complaint  lodged  by  the  gold- 
smiths’ gild  the  following  restrictions  were  imposed 
by  the  city  council  of  Ulm;  (1)  No  Jew  maj’ melt 
gold,  silver,  or  other  precious  metals  witliout  the 
knowledge  of  the  gild.  (2)  Jews  maj'  neither  buy 
nor  sell  silver  bullion  in  the  city'.  (3)  They  are  iter- 
mitted  to  trade  only  in  pearls,  gems,  and  undamaged 
wares  in  gold  and  silver.  On  Sept.  30,  1421,  the 
following  laws  were  promulgated;  (1)  Christians 
may  not  be  employed  by  Jews;  (2)  cattle  jiurchased 
by  Jews  in  the  market,  or  meat  sold  by  them,  may 
be  examined  only  by  Christian  butchers,  and  ani- 
mals may  be  slaughtered  only  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  synagogue;  (3)  Jews  are  forbidden  to  touch  pro- 
visions while  purchasing  them  in  the  market. 

On  May  15, 1422,  the  Jews  of  Ulm  were  prohibited 
from  advancing  loans  on  wool  or  cotton.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  were  accused 
of  the  ritual  murder  of  a Swiss  boy  named  Ludwig 
of  Bruck  at  Ravensburg,  near  Ulm,  in  1428.  Until 
the  end  of  this  century  nothing  furtlier  is  known 
concerning  the  Jewish  community ; but  under  Max- 
imilian 1.  tile  city  council  complained  to  the  emperor 
of  the  residence  of  Jews  in  the  city,  and  received 
from  him  a so-called  “ Freiheitsbrief  ” authorizing 
their  expulsion  under  the  following  conditions;  (1) 
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The  Jews  were  to  be  given  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible in  wliicli  to  dispose  of  their  movable  prop- 
erty. (2)  Tile  proceeds  of  the  sale 
Expulsion  of  the  synagogue,  cemetery,  hospital, 
in  the  bath,  dwelling-houses,  and  the  like. 
Fifteenth  together  with  their  appurtenances. 
Century,  were  to  accrue  to  Wolf  of  Asch,  the 
prefect  of  Geisliugen.  (3)  All  former 
privileges  were  to  be  annulled.  (4)  After  the  date 
of  the  expulsion  every  Jew  remaining  in  the  city 
was  to  be  outlawed.  This  manifesto  was  published 
on  Aug.  6,  1499;  and  after  four  days  the  imperial 
treasury  sold  to  the  city  of  Ulm  for  .1, 000  gulden 
the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  Jews,  the  date  of  the 
expulsion  being  set  for  five  months  later.  No  Jews 
were  again  admitted  to  any  town  iu  the  district  of 
Ulm  until  1.526,  when  one  was  allowed  to  settle  in 
Albeck,  on  condition  that  he  charged  interest  at  the 
rate  of  1,  and  not  2,  heller  per  gulden.  In  a sliort 
time  this  Jew  succeeded  in  bringing  coreligionists  to 
the  district,  and  the  council  of  Ulm  again  com- 
plained to  the  emperor;  whereupon,  on  July  18, 
1541,  Charles  V.  iss(ied  a “Freiheitsrecht”  from  Re- 
gensburg, containing  the  following  clause:  “This 
Jew'  is  not  permitted  to  borrow  money.  If  he  does 
so,  he  is  liable  to  a fine  of  10  marks  in  gold  ; and  the 
money,  together  with  interest,  shall  goto  the  city  of 
Ulm.”  Further,  a debtor  was  forbidden  to  W'aive 
his  rights  under  the  “ Freiheltsbrief  ” in  favor  of  his 
creditor;  this  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Jews 
to  remain  in  the  city.  A second  “ Freiheltsbrief  ” 
was  issued  by  Ferdinand  I.  (Vienna, 
Jews  March  28,  1561);  and  throughout  the 
Again  in  seventeenth  century  Jews  were  found 
Ulm  in  the  in  the  district  of  Ulm  only  during 
Sixteenth  the  Diets,  as  imperial  or  princely 
Century,  envoys,  or  when  traveling  with  safe- 
conducts,  although  occasionally  they 
sojourned  for  some  time  iu  the  city,  and  even  had 
their  own  slaughter-houses. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  improved  slightly.  On  Jan.  19,  1712,  the 
council  permitted  them  to  attend  the  horse-markets 
on  payment  of  10  kreutzer  per  diem;  but  the}'  W'ere 
forbidden  to  peddle  leather.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  however  (May  20, 1750),  they  re- 
ceived permission  to  attend  all  the  fairs  and  to  deal 
in  wares  of  any  kind.  They  were  charged  1 gulden 
a day  for  the  privilege  of  staying  in  Ulm;  and  their 
safe-eonducts  cost  3 kreutzer  per  hour.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  French  war  several  Jews 
Eighteenth  went  to  Ulm,  among  them  being  the 
and  army  contractors  Kaulla  of  Ilechlugen, 

Nineteenth  and  Gumberz,  manager  of  the  Stadt- 
Centuries.  theater  in  Ulm.  When  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Wiirttcmberg  was  reg- 
ulated (1827)  and  civic  equality  was  granted  to  them, 
the  Diet  of  Ulm  lodged  an  unavailing  pi  otest.  Soon 
afterward  the  special  taxes  levied  on  Jews  for  pro- 
tection and  the  like  were  repealed. 

On  Feb.  3,  1845,  the  Jews  of  Ulm  organized  di- 
vine services,  Simon  Einstein  of  Laupheim  being 
chosen  hazzan.  In  1853  a Jewish  cemetery  was 
opened ; on  Sept.  12,  1873,  a new  synagogue  was 
dedicated;  and  in  1888  Solomon  Fried  of  Ratibor 
was  called  as  rabbi.  The  Jews  of  Ulm  now  (1905) 


number  730  iu  a total  population  of  about  43,000. 
They  support  four  charitable  organizations. 

Bibliography  : Depping,  Juclen  im  Miltclalter,  Stuttgart, 
1834 ; Haid,  Ulm  unil  Sein  Gebiet,  Ulm.  17815 ; Hassler,  Die 
Ulmer  Judenw’nbsteine,  ib.  1868;  Niibling,  Die  Judenqe- 
meinden  den  MitteJalters,  ib.  189(5  (strongly  prejudiced 
against  the  Jews);  Pressel,  Gexeh.  der  Juden  in  Ulm,  ib. 
1873;  idem,  Ulmisches  Urkundenhuch,  i.,  Stuttgart,  1873; 
Schultes,  Chronik  von  Ulm,  Ulm,  1881 ; Veesenmeyer,  Etwas 
ilber  den  Ehemaligen  Aufenthalt  der  Juden  in  Ulm,  in 
Programmdes  Ulmer  Gijmnasiums,  1797;  Salfeld,  Martyr- 
ologium,  s.v. ; Kohut,  Gesch.  der  Deutschen  Juden,  s.v. 

D.  S.  O. 

ULMANN,  ALBERT : American  banker  and 
author;  born  in  New  York  city  July  2,  1861;  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  In  1900  ho  became  a member 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  firm  of  J.  H. 
Sulzbachor.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  and  gov- 
ernors of  the  Judteans,  and  has  been  interested  in 
the  history  of  New  York  and  of  the  Jews  in  that 
city.  He  has  contributed  to  the  “New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review,”  to  the  “Saturday  Evening  Post,” 
and  to  other  journals,  and  is  the  author  of : “ Frederick 
Struther’s  Romance”  (New  York,  1889);  “Chaper- 
oned” (ib.  1894);  “A  Landmark  History  of  New 
York”(f5.  1901);  and  “New  York’s  Historical  Sites, 
Landmarks,  Monuments,  and  Tablets  ” {ib.  1902). 

Bibliography;  The  American  Jewish  Year  Book,  1904-5; 
IVho's  Who  in  America,  1903-5;  Who's  Who  in  New 
York  City  and  State,  1905. 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

ULMANN,  BENJAMIN:  French  historical 
painter;  born  at  Blotzheim,  Alsace,  May  24,  1829; 
died  at  Paris  Feb.  24,  1884.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole 
des  Bcaux-Arts  under  Drolling  and  Picot,  and  in 
1859  won  the  Prix  de  Rome. 

Of  his  paintings  may  be  mentioned ; “ Sylla  at 
the  House  of  IMarius”  (1866;  now' in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum);  “Patroclus  and  Amphidamas” 
(in  the  art  gallery  at  jMans);  “Junius  Brutus”  (in 
the  museum  at  IMelun) ; “ Remorse  ” ; “ The  Gitanos 
of  Granada”;  “The  Bell-Ringers  of  Nuremberg” 
and  “ The  Lorelei  ” (exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon,  1872) ; 
“A  Defeat”;  “The  Hour  of  Wailing”;  and  “The 
Deliverer  of  the  Fatherland.”  At  the  Paris  Salons 
of  1859  and  1872  Ulmaun’s  exhibits  won  medals  of 
the  second  and  third  class.  In  1872  he  was  deco- 
rated with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Bibliography  : Hans  Wolfgang  Singer,  Allgcmeines  KiXnst- 
ler-Lerieon,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1898;  Clement  and  Hut- 
ton, Artists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  Their  H'orfcs, 
Boston,  1880;  La  Grande  Encycloncdie. 

S.  F.  C. 

ULMANN,  SALOMON:  French  rabbi;  born 
at  Zabern,  Alsace,  Feb.  25,  1806;  died  at  Paris  May 
5,  1865.  He  commenced  his  rabbinical  studies  at 
Strasburg  under  Moi'se  Bloch  (better  known  as  Rabbi 
IMosche  Utenheim),  and  was  the  first  pupil  enrolled 
at  the  initial  competitive  examination  of  candidates 
for  the  Ecole  Centrale  Rahbinique,  inaugurated  in 
July,  1830.  He  was  also  the  first  in  his  class  at  this 
institution  to  receive  the  diploma  of  chief  rabbi. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  rabbi  of  Lauterbourg, 
Alsace;  in  1844  he  became  chief  rabbi  of  Nancy,  in 
Lorraine ; and  in  1853  he  succeeded  IMarchand  Ennery 
as  chief  rabbi  of  the  Central  Consistory  of  the  Israel- 
ites of  France. 

Ulmann  published  a limited  number  of  sermons 
and  pastoral  letters,  and  w'as  the  author  also  of 
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“ Catechisme,  ou  Elements  d’lnstruction  Keligieiise 
et  Morale  a I’Usage  cles  Jeunes  Israelites”  (Stras- 
biirg,  1845;  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1871),  which  is  considered 
a classic. 

The  most  important  act  in  Ulmann’s  rabbinical 
career  was  the  organization  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  the  Chief  Kabbis  of  France,  over  whose  de- 
liberations he  presided  at  Paris  in  May,  185G.  In 
that  year  Ulmanu  addressed  a “ Pastoral  Letter  to 
the  Faithful  of  the  Jewish  Religion,”  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  confer- 
ence, which  were  as  follows;  (1)  revision  and  abbre- 
viation of  the  piyyutim ; (2)  the  introduction  of  a 
regular  system  of  preaching;  (3)  the  introduction  of 
the  organ  into  synagogues;  (4)  the  organization  of 
religious  instruction ; (5)  the  institution  of  the  rite 
of  confirmation  for  the  Jewish  youth  of  both  sexes; 
(6)  a resolution  for  the  transfer  of  the  Ecole  Centrale 
Rabbinique  from  Metz  to  Paris. 

Biblioorapht  : Archives  Israelites  and  Univers  Israelite, 

May,  1865. 

s.  J.  K.\. 

TJMAN.  See  Haidamacks. 

UNCLEANNESS.  See  Ablution. 

UNGARISCH-JUDISCHE  WOCHEN- 
SCHRIFT.  See  Periodicals. 

UNGARISCHE  ISRAELIT,  DER.  See 
Periodicals. 

UNGER,  EPHRAIM  SOLOMON;  German 
educator  and  writer;  born  at  Coswig  on-the-Elbe 
Marcli  8,  1789;  died  Nov.  1,  1870.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  and  natnral  science  at  the 
University  of  Erfurt,  and  from  1810  to  1816  was 
privat-docent  in  mathematics  and  philosophy  at 
the  same  institution.  In  1820  he  founded,  together 
with  his  brother  David,  a school  for  mathematics 
and  modern  languages,  which  fourteen  years  later 
was  transformed  into  a real-school.  The  school 
board  offered  him  the  directorship  ou  condition  that 
he  embraced  Christianity,  but  he  refused  to  do 
so.  He  retained,  however,  the  position  of  “ Ober- 
lehrer”  until  1862,  in  which  year  he  was  pen- 
sioned. 

Unger  was  for  many  years  a member  of  the  city 
council  of  Erfurt.  He  was  made  an  honorary  citi- 
zen ; and  the  King  of  Prussia  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  professor  and  decorated  him  with  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  in  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices. Through  his  efforts  the  Jewish  congregation 
of  Erfurt  was  incorporated  in  1812;'  and  for  many 
j'ears  he  was  its  first  overseer.  Of  his  works  the 
following  may  be  mentioned : “ Handbuch  der  INIathe- 
matischen  Analysis,”  4 vols.  (Gotha,  1824-27); 
“ Abriss  der  Geschichte  der  Zahlenlehre  von  Pythag- 
oras bis  Diophant  ” ; and  “ Die  Bedeutung  der  Zwei 
Bucher  des  Apollonius  von  den  Berechuungen  fur 
die  Geometrische  Analysis.” 

s.  W.  Sa. 

UNGER,  JOACHIM  JACOB  : Austrian  rabbi; 
born  at  Homona,  Hungaiy,  Nov.  25,  1826;  studied 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  (Ph.D.  1859),  and  was 
appointed  rabbi  of  Iglau,  Moravia,  in  1860.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  mentioned;  “Hebrilische  Philologie  und 


Bibiische  Exegese,”  in  “ Mannheimer-Album,”  Vi- 
enna, 1864;  “Bemerkungeu  fiber  die  Phonicischeu 
Opfertafeln  von  Marseille  und  Carthago,”  in  “Zeit- 
schrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesell- 
schaft,”  xxiv. ; “Die  Judenfrage  in  Preussen,”  in 
“Neuzeit,”  1874;  “Patriotisclie  Casual- Reden,” 
Iglau,  1881  (2d  ed.  Prague,  1899);  “ Dichtuugen,” 
lb.  1885;  “Fest-und  Babbath-Predigteu,”  Prague 
and  Breslau,  1903. 

Bibliography:  Lippe,  Ler.  pp.  505-507,  Vienna,  1881; 

Zeitlin,  Bihl.  Post-Mendels.,  p.  401. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

UNGER,  JOSEPH;  Austrian  jurist  and  states- 
man; born  in  Vienna  July  2,  1828.  Having  studied 
law  at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  he  in  1850 
was  appointed  assistant  librarian,  and  in  1852  privat- 
docent,  at  his  alma  mater.  The  following  year  he 
was  called  to  Prague  as  assistant  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  in  1855  to  Vienna  in  a similar  capacity. 
In  1857  he  was  appointed  professor  of  jurisprudence 
at  the  latter  institution.  In  1867  he  was  succes- 
sively elected  a,  member  of  the  Austrian  Landtag 
and  of  the  Reichsrath;  but  on  account  of  ill  health 
he  had  to  resign  in  the  following  year.  Appointed 
in  1869  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  a life-member  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  soon  became  the  whip  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  Two  years  later  he  became  minis- 
ter (without  portfolio)  in  Prince  Auersperg’s  cabi- 
net, but  resigned  upon  the  prime  minister’s  defeat 
in  1879.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Reichsgericht  (Supreme  Court  of  Administra- 
tion). Unger  is  a convert  to  Christianity. 

Of  Unger’s  works  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned ; “ Die  Ehe  in  Hirer  Welthistorischen  Entwick- 
lung”  (Vienna,  1850);  “Ueber  Wissenschaftliche 
Behaudlung  des  Oesterreichischen  Gemeinen  Privat- 
rechtes”  (f6.  1853);  “Der  Entwurf  eines  Burger- 
lichen  Gesetzbuches  fur  das  Konigreich  Sachsen” 
{ib.  1853);  “System  des  Oesterreichischen  Allgemei- 
neu  Privatrechts  ” (Lcipsic,  1856-64;  vols.  i.  and  ii., 
5th  ed.,  1892;  vol.  vi.,  1894),  a standard  work  on 
Austrian  law,  which  established  Unger’s  reinita- 
tion  ; “ Die  Rechtliche  Natur  der  Inhaberpapiere  ” 
(Vienna,  1857);  “Der  Revidierte  Entwurf  eines Bfir- 
gerlichen  Gesetzbuches  f fir  das  Konigreich  Sachsen  ” 
{ib.  1861);  “Zur  Losung  der  Ungarischen  Frage” 
(ib.  1861;  written  in  collaboration  with  Fischhof, 
and  published  anonymously),  a work  advocating  a 
dual  monarchy  for  Austria  and  Hungary,  its  ap- 
pearance marking  Unger’s  entry  upon  a political 
career;  “ Die Verlassenschaftsabhandlung  in  Ocster- 
reich”  (ib.  1865);  “Zur  Reform  der  Wiener  Uuiver- 
sitat”((7i.  1865);  “Die  Vertrage  zu  Gunsten  Dritter” 
(Jena,  1869);  “ Schuldfibernahme ” (Vienna,  1889) ; 
“Ilandeln  auf  Eigene  Gefahr”  (Jena,  1891);  and 
“Handeln  auf  Fremde  Gefahr”  (ib.  1894). 

Bibliography  : Brochliaus Knnversations-Le.ril«»);  Meyers 

Ko)i  t't  rsatio)is-Le.rikon . 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

UNGER,  MANASSE;  German  art  critic; 
born  in  Coswig-on-the-Elbe  March  14,  1802;  died  at 
Berlin  IMay  17,  1868.  When  he  was  only  four  j-ears 
of  age  his  parents  moved  to  Erfurt,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  in  the  art  of  sketching, 
and  where  he  also  devoted  himself  to  the  studj'  of 
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mathematics  and  architecture,  later  passing  tlie  state 
examination  for  architects  in  Berlin.  In  spite  of 
this  training,  liowever,  he  decided  to  pursue  an  art- 
ist’s career.  Supported  by  a government  scholar- 
ship, he  traveled  through  Italy,  visiting  Venice 
(1844),  Florence,  and  Rome  (1845),  and  returning  in 
1846  to  Berlin,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
During  the  Revolution  of  1848  Unger  was  elected 
captain  of  the  artists’  corps  which  protected  the  mu- 
seums. In  1853  he  traveled  througli  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland,  in  which  last-named  country  he 
discovered  Rubens’  “ Sacrifice  of  Abraham.” 

Unger  produced  no  paintings  of  importance,  only 
a few  portraits  painted  by  him  being  in  existence ; 
but  his  knowledge  of  the  technique  and  individual- 
ity of  many  a great  paiuter  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  restore  old  paintings  and  to  become  an  art  critic 
of  note.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Das  Wesen  der 
DIalcrei,”  Leipsic,  1851;  “Kritische  Forschungen 
im  Gebiete  der  Malerei  Alter  uud  Neuer  Zeit,”  Ber- 
lin, 1868;  and  “ Kunstler  und  Furst,”  an  epos, 
published  posthumously,  Berlin,  1875.  After  the 
death  of  his  parents  Unger  joined  the  Protestant 
Church. 

Bibliography  : Albert  Pick,  Ueher  den  Erfurter  Haler  nnd 

Kunstgelehrten  Mana^^^  Unger,  Erfurt,  1890. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

UNICORN  : Rendering  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  Hebrew  D'~l  or  DX"i,  following  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  the  Vulgate.  Aquila  and  Saadia,  on 
Job  xxxix.  9,  read  “rhinoceros”;  Bochart  (“  Hicro- 
zoicon  ”)  and  others,  “oryx,”  or  “white  antelope”; 
Revised  Version,  “wild  ox”  (margin,  “ox-ante- 
lope”). The  allusions  to  the  “re’em”  as  a wild,  un- 
tamable animal  of  great  strength  and  agilitjq  with 
mighty  horns  (Job  xxxix.  9-12;  Ps.  xxii.  21,  xxix. 
6;  Num.  xxiii.  23,  xxiv.  8;  Dent,  xxxiii.  17;  comp. 
Ps.  xcii.  11),  best  fit  the  Muoch?.  {Bos  primigenuis). 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  Assyrian  “rimu,” 
which  is  often  used  as  a metaphor  of  strength,  and 
is  depicted  as  a powerful,  fierce,  wild,  or  mountain 
bull  with  large  horns.  The  term  evidently  denotes 
from  its  connection  some  animal  of  the  bovine  or 
antelope  class,  perhaps  the  oryx  (so  LXX.).  The 
oryx,  as  well  as  the  wild  bull  and  ox,  is  common  in 
Palestine  and  Syria;  and  aurochs’  teeth  were  found 
by  Tristram  on  the  flooring  of  an  ancient  cave  in  the 
Lebanon. 

The  Talmud  has  for  “ re’em  ” or 

which  etymologically  recalls  the  Arabic  “ghazal” 
(=‘‘gazel”),  but  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  an 
animal  of  such  size  that  it  could  not  enter  the  ark  of 
Noah,  but  had  to  be  fastened  thereto  by  its  horn 
(Zeb.  113b;  comp.  B.  B.  74b;  Shab.  107b;  Yalkut 
Shim'oni,  ii.  97d,  where  it  is  said  that  the  re’em 
touches  the  clouds).  If  the  Talmud  intended  the 
urzila  for  the  unicorn,  it  can  not  be  identical  with 
the  one-horned  ox  which  Adam  is  said  to  have  olTered 
as  sacrifice  (Hul.  60a  and  parallels),  because  the  urzila 
is  classed  among  the  animals  of  the  field  that  may  not 
be  offered  for  that  purpose.  The  Tosefta  on  the 
passage  in  Zebahim  explains  the  urzila  as  the  buffalo. 

Again,  in  Hul.  59b  is  mentioned  an  animal  called 
tJ'lp  (perhaps  shortened  from  “monoccros”  or 
“ rhinoceros  ”),  which,  “ though  it  has  only  one  horn, 
is  allowed  as  food,”  and  is  then  explained  as  the  | 


“ hart  of  the  forest  Tlai  ” ('N^y  '31  N’'3t2 ; comp.  B. 
B.  16b).  The  Talmud  apparently  thinks  here  of  the 
antelope  oryx,  the  mode  of  depicting  which  on  Per- 
sian monuments  gave  rise  to  the  belief  by  the  an- 
cients(comp.  Pliny,  “ Historia  Naturalis,”  viii.  21,  30) 
in  the  existence  of  the  unicorn  (comp.  “S.  B.  O.T.,” 
Psalms  [Eng.  transl.],  p.  173).  In  Arabic  like- 
wise “re’em”  is  applied  to  the  leucoryx.  The  au- 
rochs is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  under  the  name 
131  nty(=“oxof  the  plain”),  in  explanation  of 
N^3nn,  the  rendering  of  ixil  (Dent.  xiv.  5)  by  the 
Targum,  which  Rashi  (Hul.  80a)  explains  as  the 
“ox  of  the  Lebanon.”  It  is  classed  among  cattle 
(Kil.  viii.  6),  and  is  caught  with  slings  (B.  K.  117a; 
comp.  Isa.  li.  20). 

Bibliography:  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.  p.  146;  Lewysohii,  Z.  T. 
pp.  114,  1S6,  149;  C.  Cohen,  Gesch.  des  Emhonis,  Berlin,  1896. 
E-  G.  H.  I.  M.  C. 

UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBRE’W  CON- 
GREGATIONS, THE  : Association  of  American 
Jewish  congregations  composed  chiefly  of  the  Re- 
form element,  and  established  largely  through  the 
persistent  efforts,  extending  for  a period  of  over 
twenty  years,  of  Isaac  M.  Wise.  The  initiative 
was  taken  by  Moritz  Loth,  president  of  Wise’s  con- 
gregation in  Cincinnati,  who,  in  his  annual  message 
of  Oct.  10, 1873,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  act  with  committees  from  other  local 
congregations  for  the  purpose  of  calling  a conven- 
tion for  organization.  The  five  Cincinnati  congre- 
gations joined  in  a call,  issued  on  March  30,  1873,  in 
pursuance  of  which  delegates  from  thirty-four  con- 
gregations met  in  that  city  on  July  8,  1873.  “The 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations”  was 
the  official  title  adopted ; and  under  that  name  the 
organization  was  subsequently  ineorporated  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  of  Ohio. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  are  set  forth  in 
seetion  2 of  the  constitution ; 

A. — To  establisP  and  maintain  institutions  for  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  Hebrew  literature  and  Jewish  ttieology, 
with  the  necessary  preparatory  schools  in  such  cities  of  those 
States  as  may  hereafter  be  designated. 

B. — To  provide  means  for  the  relief  of  Jews  from  political  op- 
pression and  un.1ust  discrimination,  and  for  rendering  them  aid 
for  their  intellectual  elevation. 

C. — To  promote  religious  Instruction  and  encourage  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  tenets  and  history  of  Judaism. 

All  this,  however,  without  interfering  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever with  the  worship,  the  schools,  or  any  other  of  the  congre- 
gational Institutions. 

L’uder  provision  (A)  tlie  Hebrew  Union  College 
was  called  into  existence  by  the  first  council, 
which  met  in  Cleveland  in  July,  1874  (see  Hebrew 
Union  College).  Under  (B)  a Board  of  Delegates 
on  Civil  Rights  has  been  created  with  its  seat  in 
Washington,  D.  C. , Simon  Wolf  being  its  chairman. 
The  objects  provided  for  by  (C)  have  been  en- 
trusted to  a Board  of  Managers  on  Synagogue  and 
(Sabbath)  School  Extension,  which  body  has  charge 
of  the  work  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath-School  Union  of  America,  which  went  out 
of  existence  in  Jan.,  1905. 

The  presidents  of  the  union  have  been  Moritz  Loth 
(1873-89):  Julius  Freiberg  (1889-1903);  and  Samuel 
AVoolner  (since  1903) ; and  Lipman  Levy  has  been  sec- 
retary from  the  beginning.  Tlie  legislative  body  of 
the  union,  and  its  highest  authority,  is  a council 
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■which  meets  biennially,  the  members  of  which  are 
elected  by  the  constituent  congregations.  In  elect- 
ing these  representatives  there  is  no  restriction  as  to 
sex.  During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings 
of  the  council  the  union  is  governed  by  an  execu- 
tive board  of  thirt}"  members  elected  by  the 
council.  This  executive  board  in  turn  elects  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
the  Board  of  Delegates  on  Civil  Rights,  and  the 
Board  of  Managers  on  Synagogue  and  (Sabbath) 
School  Extension.  At  present  (1905)  the  union  is 
composed  of  128  congregations  with  an  aggregate 
contributing  membership  of  14,000. 

Bibliography:  St  Anniinl  ftepurtsof  The  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations-,  seventy-one  volumes  of  manu- 
script correspondence  collected  by  Lipman  Levy,  secretary  of 
The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations : The  Ameri- 
can Israelite,  1854-190.5;  Die  Deborah,  18.55-1900;  D.  I’hilip- 
soii  and  L.  Grossman,  Life  and  Writiiigs  of  Isaac  M.  Wise, 
Cincinnati,  1900 ; Isaac  M.  Wise,  Reminiscences,  ib.  1901. 

,1.  L.  Wi. 

UNION  ISRAELITE.  See  Periodicals. 

UNION  OF  JEWISH  LITERARY  SOCIE- 
TIES : An  association  of  societies  founded  in  1902 
in  London,  England,  for  the  diffusion  of  Jewish  lit- 
erature, history,  and  sociology,  and  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  work  of  Jewish  literary  societies.  The 
organization  grew  out  of  a conference  of  Jewish  lit- 
eraiy  societies  convened  by  the  North  London  Jew- 
ish Literal'}'  and  Social  Union,  chief  among  whose 
objects  was  the  study  of  Jewish  literature,  history, 
and  sociology.  Its  lirst  president  was  Israel  Abra- 
hams. 

The  union  has  constituent  societies  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  the  British  empire.  Each  reserves  its  com 
plete  local  independence,  and  is  in  no  w'ay  controlled 
by  the  central  organization.  The  union,  however, 
renders  assistance  to  the  constituent  societies  in  many 
ways.  It  has  published  a directory  of  Anglo-Jewisii 
lecturers,  with  a supplementary  list  of  Jewish  litter- 
ateurs resident  abroad  who  have  placed  papers  pre- 
pared by  them  at  its  disposal.  It  also  provides  lit- 
erary material  and  guidance  for  members  of  the 
constituent  societies  desirous  of  preparing  lectures, 
and  it  has  arranged  a number  of  illustrated  lectures 
for  their  use. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  union  is 
its  publications.  In  addition  to  a number  of  pam- 
phlets, it  issues  yearly,  in  time  for  the  annual  con- 
ference of  constituent  societies  held  in  the  month  of 
June,  the  “Jewish  Literary  Annual,”  which,  besides 
supplying  a record  of  the  work  of  the  union  and  its 
constituent  societies  during  the  previous  year,  con- 
tains the  installation  address  of  the  retiring  presi- 
dent and  a selection  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
constituent  societies  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  Another  feature  is  a bibliography  of  books, 
essays,  etc.,  of  Jewish  interest  published  in  English 
during  the  year. 

The  union  has  been  instrumental  in  Introducing 
the  Jewish  Chautauqua  movement  into  England. 
It  has  also  arranged  w’ith  considerable  success  sum- 
mer gatherings  at  English  seaside  resorts. 

J.  A.  M.  H. 

UNITARIANISM ; A denomination  of  the 
Christian  Church  which  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the 


Trinity.  One  of  the  Protestant  sects  that  developed 
out  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  found  under  various 
names,  first  in  Poland  in  the  second  lialf  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  a little  later  in  Transylvania, 
where  it  still  tlourishes,  although  its  modern  center 
of  gravity  is  England  and  the  other  English-speaking 
countries,  notably  the  United  States.  Exclusion 
from  Protestant  synods  crystallized  the  Unitarians 
into  a separate  church  in  1565.  Among  its  jiromi 
nent  exponents  may  be  mentioned  the  elder  and  the 
younger  Socinus,  who  formulated  its  first  theology; 
Francis  David,  its  first  martyr;  and  Joseph  Ihiestley, 
the  English  discoverer  of  oxygen.  It  also  claims 
iVIilton,  Locke,  and  Newton,  and  it  owes  much  to 
James  Martiueau,  who  rationalized  the  crudities  of 
Priestley’s  theology,  while  Emerson  gave  it  its 
transeendental  touch  and  the  writings  of  Channing 
and  Theodore  Parker  furthered  its  propaganda. 

From  its  inception  this  sect  has  been  divided  into 
conservative  and  radieal  wings.  In  the  former 
school  the  divinity  of  Jesus  is  rejected,  but  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  him  are  accepted,  and  some  re- 
gard him  as  preexistent  and  superangelic.  Socinus 
insisted  on  his  worship.  In  the  new,  or  radical, 
wing  of  Uuitarianism,  Jesus  is  still  sublimated  above 
all  humanity,  while  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  the 
whole  of  Christianity,  is  accepted  metaidiorically  as 
expressed  in  poetry  and  hymnal.  The  ].,oiU)’s  Sup- 
PEii  is  observed  as  a commemoration,  thus  uniting 
Unitarianism  with  the  whole  Church.  For  about 
fifteen  centuries,  accordingly,  Unitarianism  basbecn 
historically  linked  with  Christianity,  from  which  it 
has  never  entirely  broken  away.  The  A]K)stles,  the 
Church  Fathers,  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  are 
its  remote  progenitors.  jMore  specifically,  its  pro- 
gressive steps  may  be  traced  from  the  Arian  move- 
ment through  Calvinism,  Socinianism,  Arminian- 
ism,  Presbyterianism,  and  Congregationalism,  the 
Hieksite  Quakers  and  the  Universalists  occupying 
parallel  places.  Unitarianism  has,  therefore,  been 
a development  out  of  Ti  initarianism.  Gradually  the 
Holy  Gliost  was  rarefied  into  an  “ influence,”  and 
the  Son  of  God  was  explained  away  as  a figure  of 
speech.  The  preponderating  influence  of  the  parent 
faith,  however,  still  abides,  and  the  Unitarians  do 
not  look  upon  the  character  of  Jesus  in  the  cold 
light  of  history. 

K.  M.  H.  H. 

UNITED  STATES  : A federal  republic  of 
North  America.  The  history  and  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  this  territory — apart  from  Russia  and 
Austria  the  largest  concourse  of  Israelites  under  one 
government  in  the  world — is  treated,  for  conve- 
nience, under  the  following  rubrics; 

1.  Successive  Waves  of  Immigration 

3.  Separate  Cities  and  States  (in  order  of  settlement  or  popu- 
lation)—New  York,  Newport,  New  England,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  tVest  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Alahama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Texas,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  California,  Oregon,  Utah,  Colorado,  Montana, 
Washington,  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

3.  Jews  in  Their  Relation  to  the  Federal  Government. 

4.  Education. 

.5.  Philanthropy. 

6.  Religious  Development. 

7.  Military,  Naval,  and  State  Service. 
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8.  Civil  and  Political  Rights. 

9.  Science,  Art,  Literature,  and  the  Learned  Professions. 

10.  Commerce  and  Industry. 

11.  Social  Condition. 

13.  Russian  Immigration. 

13.  Statistics— Growth,  Distribution,  List  of  States  and  Cities 
with  Population  1877  and  1905,  Nationalities  of  Immi- 
grants, Occupations,  Clothing  Trade,  Social  Condition, 
Charity,  Destitutes,  Defectives  and  Delinquents,  Syna- 
gogues, Institutions,  Lodges,  Periodicals,  Distinguished 
Persons,  Biostatics,  Anthropology. 

1.  Successive  Waves  of  Immigration  : Per- 
secution is  the  principal  factor  affecting  Jewish  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States.  The  adventurous  pio- 
neer, seeking  new  lands  from  the  desire  to  conquer 
obstacles  and  live  a life  untrammeled  by  the  conven- 
tions of  society,  is  less  frequently  found  among  the 
leaders  of  Jewish  settlement  in  this  country  than  the 
hardened  victim  of  persecution — broken  in  almost 
everything  but  spirit  and  energy — in  search  of  the 
opportunity  merely  to  live  in  unmolested  exercise  of 
his  faith.  The  effects  of  the  events  of  European  his- 
tory upon  American  development  might  be  written 
almost  entirely  from  the  annals  of  Jewish  immigra- 
tion. The  first  explorers  and  settlers  of  America 
came  from  Spain  and  Portugal ; and  Jews  naturally 
followed  in  their  wake  when  the  Inquisition  made 
further  residence  in  those  countries  an  impossibility. 
Naturally,  also,  following  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance, the  Jews  went  to  those  places 
First  Set-  where  the  languages  were  spoken  with 
tiers  from  which  they  were  familiar.  Therefore 
Spain  and  the  first  traces  of  Jews  are  found  in 
Portugal.  South  and  Central  America  and  Mexi- 
co, whence  they  spread  to  the  West 
Indies ; and  the  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe  which 
are  reflected  in  America  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  caused  the  first  settlements  in 
the  territory  which  is  now  the  United  States. 

The  tolerance  of  Holland  (practically  the  only 
Jewish  refuge  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries)  was  extended  to  her  dominions  in 
the  New  World,  and  resulted  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  what  has  developed  into  the  great  New  York 
community.  By  way  of  gratitude  for  the  favors 
shown  them,  Jews  effectively  aided  the  Dutch  in 
their  resistance  to  foreign  encroachment,  especially 
in  South  America.  From  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Hol- 
land, then,  came  most  of  the  first  settlers ; and  though 
the  large  majority  were  of  Sephardic  stock,  a few 
Germans  are  also  to  be  found  among  them.  Eng- 
land, where  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  but  few  Jews  dwelt,  contributed  but  a small 
number  to  the  effective  settlements  she  was  making 
on  the  seaboard  of  the  mainland.  Though  the  colony 
of  Georgia  had  Jewish  immigrants  in  large  numbers 
from  1733  on,  they  came  in  ships  from  England  only 
because  passage  to  the  New  World  could  be  pro- 
cured most  readily  from  that  couutiy. 

The  large  numbers  of  Germans  who  sought  refuge 
from  persecution  in  the  freer  air  of  Pennsylvania, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  at- 
The  traded  Jews  as  well.  They  settled  not 
German  onlj^  in  the  coast  towns,  but  made  their 
Element,  way  into  the  interior,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  century  they  were  to  be 
found  among  those  engaged  in  developing  the  western 
parts  of  the  state.  Similarly,  the  unhappy  fate  of 


Poland,  dating  from  1772,  caused  that  state  to  send 
forth  its  quota  of  Jews  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
contribution  of  that  country  would  be  notable  if 
only  for  the  commanding  figure  of  Haym  Salomon. 
The  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  distress  which  they 
wrought,  especially  upon  the  South  German  princi- 
palities, once  again  caused  a tide  of  German  immi- 
gration to  set  toward  the  United  States.  The  Jews 
joined  this  migratory  movement  beginning  toward 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  increased  in  numbers  rapidly  by  reason  of 
the  events  of  1848.  From  that  time  until  1870,  when 
this  phase  of  immigration  lost  its  strength,  they 
came  in  a steady  stream,  so  that  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  quadrupled  within 
the  twenty  years  between  1850  and  1870. 

But  none  of  the  early  migratory  movements  as- 
sumed thesignificance  and  volume  of  that  from  Russia 
and  neighboring  countries.  This  emigration,  mainly 
from  Russian  Poland,  began  as  far  back  as  1821,  but 
did  not  become  especially  noteworthy  until  after  the 
German  immigration  felt  off  in  1870.  Though  nearly 
50,000  Russian,  Polish,  Galician,  and  Rumanian  Jews 
came  to  the  United  States  during  the  succeeding  dec- 
ade, it  was  not  until  the  anti-Jewish  uprisings  in 
Russia,  of  the  early  eighties,  that  the  emigration  as- 
sumed extraordinary  proportions.  From  Russia  alone 
the  emigration  rose  from  an  annual  average  of  4,100 
in  the  decade  1871-80  to  an  annual  av- 

Russian  erage  of  20,700  in  the  decade  1881-90. 

Im-  Additional  measures  of  persecution  in 
migration.  Russia  in  the  early  nineties  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  present  time  have  re- 
sulted in  large  increases  in  the  emigration,  England 
and  the  United  States  being  the  principal  lands  of 
refuge.  The  Rumanian  persecutions,  beginning  in 
1900,  also  caused  large  numbers  of  Jews  to  seek  ref- 
uge in  the  latter  country.  The  total  Jewish  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States,  through  the  three  main 
ports  of  entry.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, from  1881  to  Oct.  1,  1905,  is  stated  to  have 
been  996,908,  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
this  number  does  not  include  Christians  from  Russia 
and  Austria  (see  statistical  section  of  this  article  for 
details). 

In  considering  the  separate  states  of  the  Union  in 
detail,  the  varying  recordsof  their  Jewish  inhabitants 
may  be  sketched  in  outline,  reference  being  made 
for  further  particulars  to  the  special  articles  devoted 
to  each  state  in  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

2.  Separate  Cities  and  States  : AstheJewsof 
the  United  States  were  destined  to  become  more  nu- 
merous, and  consequently  of  more  significance,  in  the 
state  of  New  York  than  elsewhere,  it  were  fitting  on 
this  account  to  begin  this  summary  with  the  account 
of  theirsettlementand  development  there.  But  there 
is  a historical  reason  as  well : the  earliest  docu- 
mentary evidence  concerning  the  Jews  in  this  coun- 
try relates  to  New  York.  Jewish  connection  with 
the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands  antedated  by 
many  years  the  beginnings  of  the  migratory  move- 
ment. for  among  the  influential  stockholders  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  founded  in  1620,  were 
a number  of  Jews.  Their  influence  upon  the  fortunes 
of  this  company  from  that  time  on  was  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  would  appear  that  Jews  were 
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on  the  muster-rolls  of  soldiers  aud  sailors  sent  out  to 
the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  iu  1652,  aud  that  they 
had  engaged  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year.  Their 
identity,  however,  has  been  lost. 

The  first  known  Jewish  settler  in  New  Amster- 
dam was  Jacob  Barsi.mson,  who  arrived  on  July  8, 
1654,  in  the  ship  “Pear  Tree.”  He  was  followed  in 
September  of  the  same  year  by  a party  of  twenty- 
three  who  had  taken  passage  in  the 
First  Set-  bark  “Saint  Catarina.”  They  proba- 

tlement.  bl}'^  came  from  Br.vzil,  by  way  of 
Cuba  and  Jamaica,  having  been  driven 
out  when  that  country  capitulated  in  1654.  The 
first  authentic  record  of  tlieir  arrival  is  obtained 
from  the  legal  proceedings  instituted  against  them, 
by  the  officers  of  the  vessel,  to  procure  the  passage- 
money  for  which  they  had  made  themselves  jointly 
liable.  Some  were  unable  to  pay,  and  two  were  im- 
prisoned in  consequence.  Others  arrived  while  these 
proceedings  were  pending,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  governor  of  New 
Netherlands,  who  ordered  them  to  leave  the  colony, 
and  wrote  to  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  asking  authority  for  their  exclusion.  The 
directors  overruled  Stuyvesant,  and  under  date  of 
April  26, 1655,  instructed  him  that  his  attitude  “ was 
unreasonable  and  unfair,  especially  because  of  the 
considerable  loss  sustained  by  the  Jews  in  the  taking 
of  Brazil,  and  also  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
capital  which  they  have  invested  in  the  shares  of 
the  company.  ” They  directed  that  “ they  [the  Jews] 
shall  have  permission  to  sail  to  and  trade  in  New 
Netherlands  and  to  live  and  remain  there.”  Stuyve- 
sant carried  out  his  instructions  with  no  good  grace, 
evaded  them  whenever  possible,  and  put  many  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  these  early  settlers.  Further 
appeals  to  the  directors  of  the  company  followed, 
resulting  in  the  issuance  of  a reproof  to  Stuyvesant 
in  March,  1656;  the  instructions  to  him  directed  that 
the  Jews  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the  civil 
and  political  rights  in  New  Netherlands  that  were 
accorded  them  in  Amsterdam,  and  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  hold  real  estate  and  to  trade.  But  they 
were  not  to  be  employed  in  the  public  service,  nor 
allowed  to  open  retail  shops.  This  provision  against 
engaging  in  retail  trade  had  a marked  effect  upon 
their  own  future,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  colony. 
It  resulted  in  their  engaging  iu  foreign  intercolonial 
trade,  for  which,  because  of  their  connections,  they 
were  peculiarl}'  fitted.  The  part  the  Jews  played 
as  importers  and  exporters,  and  in  the  general  field 
of  colonial  commerce,  is  accordingly  one  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

The  most  prominent  figure  among  these  pioneers 
of  the  New  Amsterdam  colony  was  Asser  Levy; 
and  it  was  due  to  his  determined  efforts  that  many  of 
the  political  rights  which  the  Jews  en- 
Asser  joyed  at  this  time  were  granted.  In 
Levy.  1655,  among  others,  he  sought  enlist- 
ment in  the  militia;  this  was  refused, 
and  instead,  he,  with  other  Jews,  was  ordered  to 
pa}'  a tax  because  of  tlieir  exemption.  He  declined 
to  do  this,  and  on  Nov.  5,  1655,  petitioned  for 
leave  to  stand  guard  like  other  burghers  of  New 
Amsterdam.  The  petition  being  rejected,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  higher  authorities,  and  iu  1657  suc- 


ceeded in  obtaining  certain  burgher  rights,  and  was 
permitted  to  perform  guard  duly  like  other  citizens. 
He  was  the  first  Jew  to  own  land  in  what  are  now 
known  as  Albany  and  New  York  city.  His  name 
figures  constantly  in  the  court  records,  and  the  liti- 
gation almost  invariably  resulted  favorably  to  him. 
He  appears  to  have  amassed  considerable  wealth, 
and  to  have  obtained  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  town.  Another  of  the 
prominent  early  settlers  was  Abraham  de  Ll’Cena, 
who,  with  several  others,  in  1655  applied  for  per- 
mission to  purchase  a site  fora  burial-ground.  This 
was  denied  at  the  time,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  need  for  it,  but  was  granted  a year  later.  In 
June,  1658,  the  burgomasters  declined  to  permit 
judgment  in  civil  actions  to  be  taken  against  Jacob 
Barsimson,  holding  that  “though  defendant  is  ab- 
sent, yet  no  default  is  entered  against  him,  as  he  was 
summoned  on  his  Sabbath.”  This  unusual  instance 
of  religious  toleration  foreshadowed  a New  York 
statute  of  two  centuiies  later,  which  renders  it  a 
misdemeanor  maliciously  to  serve  any  one  with 
process  on  his  Sabbath,  or  with  process  returnable 
on  that  day.  When,  in  Oct.,  1660,  Asser  Levy  aud 
Moses  de  Lucena  were  licensed  as  butchers,  they 
were  sworn  “agreeably  to  the  oath  of  the  Jews” 
and  were  not  to  be  compelled  to  kill  any  hogs. 

Upon  the  capture  of  the  colony  by  the  English  in 
1664,  the  rights  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  were 
not  interfered  with,  and  for  twenty  years  they  ap- 
pear to  have  lived  much  as  before 
Under  the  British  occupation,  though  with 
English  slight  increase  in  their  numbers.  In 
Rule.  1672  Babba  Gouty  attained  prom- 
inence by  his  appeal  to  the  King’s 
Council,  in  England,  from  a decree  pas.sed  against 
him  by  the  courts  of  Jamaica,  as  a result  of  which 
one  of  his  ships  had  been  seized  aud  declared  for- 
feited. His  appeal  was  successful  and  resulted  in 
establishing  the  rights  of  Jews  as  British  subjects, 
and  his  appears  to  be  the  first  case  iu  which  a colo- 
nial grant  of  naturalization  was  recognized  as' valid. 

In  1685  the  application  of  Saul  Brown  to  trade  at 
retail  was  denied,  as  was  also  that  of  the  Jews  for 
liberty  to  exercise  their  religion  publicly.  That  they 
did  so  privately  in  some  definite  iilace  of  worship 
would  appear  from  the  fact  that  a map  of  New 
York,  dated  1695,  shows  the  location  of  a Jews’ 
synagogue  in  Beaver  street,  also  that  Saul  Brown 
was  the  minister,  and  that  the  congregation  com- 
prised twenty  families.  Five  years  later  the  site  of 
the  synagogue  was  so  well  known  that  in  a convey- 
ance of  property  the  premises  were  referred  to  as  a 
laiulmark.  In  1710  the  minister  of  the  congregation, 
Abraham  de  Lucena,  was  granted  exemption  from 
civil  and  military  service  by  reason  of  his  ministerial 
functions,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  privileges  by  his  predecessors.  The 
minutes  of  the  Congregation  Shearith  Israel  of  New 
York  begin  in  1729,  when  it  was  lo- 
Shearith  cated  in  Jlill  street,  and  refer  to  rec- 
Israel.  ords  dating  back  as  far  as  1706.  This 
congregation  established  on  ^lill  street, 
in  1730,  on  a lot  purchased  two  years  before,  the  first 
synagogue  in  the  LTnited  States.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  religious  rightsof  these  early  Jewish 
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settlers  liad  been  secured  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  that  they  enjoyed  also  many 
political  rights.  An  act  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  New  York  on  Nov.  15,  1727,  provided  that 
when  the  oath  of  abjuration  was  to  be  taken  by  any 
British  subject  professing  the  Jewish  religion,  the 
words  “upon  the  true  faith  of  a Christian”  might 
be  omitted.  Three  days  later  an  act  was  passed 
naturalizing  one  Daniel  Nuiiez  de  Costa.  A bitter 
political  controversy  of  the  year  1737  resulted  in  the 
decision  by  the  General  Assembly  that  Jews  should 
not  be  allowed  to  vole  for  members  of  that  body. 

In  1740  Parliament  passed  a general  act  permit- 
ting foreign  Jews  to  be  naturalized  in  the  colonies. 
Previous  to  this  date,  however,  the  New  York  Colo- 
nial Assembly  had  passed  numerous  special  acts  of 
naturalization,  some  of  which  were  applicable  to 
individuals  only;  others,  more  general  in  character, 
under  which  Jews  could  be  naturalized  without  ta- 
king oath  “upon  the  true  faith  of  a Christian,”  were 
also  put  upon  the  statute-book.  Between  this  time 
and  the  Revolutionary  war  tlie  Jewish  community 
in  this  colony  increased  by  slow  stages,  the  principal 
immigrants  coming  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
West  Indies. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  war  Jacob  Franks 
was  the  royal  agent,  in  association  with  a British 
syndicate,  for  provisioning  the  British  forces  in 
America ; his  dealings  with  the  crown  during  this 
period  exceeded  £750,000  in  value. 

Before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  war  the 
Jews  had  representatives  of  their  faith  upon  both 
sides  of  the  controversy,  though  the  majority  joined 
the  colonial  side.  On  the  Non-Impor- 

In  the  tation  Agreement  of  1709  the  names 

Revo-  of  not  less  than  five  Jews  are  found ; 

lution.  this  is  also  the  case  with  respect  to 

other  agreements  of  a similar  nature. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war  dissolved  the 
congregation  in  New  York; and  upon  the  eve  of  the 
British  occupancy  of  the  town  the  majority  of  the 
congregation,  headed  by  Gershom  Mendes  Seixas, 
took  all  the  belongings  of  the  synagogue  and  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  they  established  the 
first  regular  congregation,  the  Mickve  Israel,  in  1782. 
The  small  number  who  remained  in  New  York  oc- 
casional!}' held  services  in  the  synagogue.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  most  of  the  Jews  who  had  gone  to 
Philadelphia  returned  to  New  York,  which  was  rap- 
idly becoming  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
cities  of  the  country.  From  this  time  on  the  com- 
munity grew  slowly,  so  that  by  1812  it  is  estimated 
there  were  not  more  than  500  Jews  in  New  York. 
However,  a number  of  Jewish  soldiers  participated 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  commu- 
nity was  ever  on  the  increase.  The  great  tide  of 
emigration  from  Germany  that  set  in  toward  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury brought  with  it  many  Jews.  They  were  in 
sufficient  numbers  by  1825  to  establish  the  first  Ger- 
man Jewish  congregation.  During  the  next  forty 
years  the  German  congregations  increased  rapidly, 
so  that  by  1850  no  less  tlian  ten  had  been  organized. 
Charitable  and  relief  organizations  were  established  ; 
and  a considerable  number  of  Jews  took  part  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  entered  the  public  service.  The 


large  influx  which  followed  in  the  late  forties  and  1| 
eaidy  fifties  laid  the  foundation  for  the  great  com-  |! 
munity  which  afterward  developed.  Previous  to  [i 
1881  the  emigrants  came  for  the  most  part  from  |i 
Germany,  Bavaria,  and  Poland.  Since  the  latter  t 
date  Russia,  Rumania,  and  Galicia  have  furnished  I 
the  greatest  numbers.  At  the  present  time  (1905)  < 

the  Jewish  population  of  the  state  of  New  York  Ij 
is  estimated  at  820,000.  Jews  are  now  represented  | 
in  New  York  city  in  every  walk  of  life,  political, 
professional,  commercial,  and  industrial.  See  New  \ 
Y ORK.  j 

Though  most  of  the  earlier  emigrants  settled  in  ( 
New  York  city,  a few  wandered  beyond  its  limits,  ^ 
some  even  as  far  as  the  confines  of  what  now  consti- 
tutes the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1661,  when  i 
Albany  was  but  a trading-post,  Asser  ( 
TJp-State  Levy,  as  noted  above,  owned  real  es-  i 
Set-  tate  there,  but  between  that  date  and 
tlements.  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  i 
tury  there  are  no  records  of  any  settlers  i 
in  that  town.  They  were  not  there  in  sufficient  1 
numbers  to  form  a congregation  until  1838,  and  they 
had  no  rabbi  until  1846.  The  present  Jewish  popu-  , 
lation  is  estimated  at  between  4,000  and  5,000.  , 

Buffalo  attained  prominence  in  1825  through  the  ! ' 
scheme  of  Mordecai  M.  Noah  to  establish  Ararat  j • 
as  a city  of  refuge  for  the  Jews.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  projected  city  was  laid  in  one  of  the  churches  . 
of  Buffalo. in  that  year;  but,  as  is  well  known,  this  i 
scheme  attracted  no  settlers,  and  the  first  religious  i 
organization  was  not  established  until  1847.  The 
number  of  .Tews  there  increased  gradually  from  that  ' 
time,  and  many  members  of  the  Jewish  community 
have  held  distinguished  political  office.  The  present  i 
Jewish  population  is  estimated  at  7.000.  >' 

The- first  settlement  of  Jews  in  Syracuse  proba- 
bly antedates  1839,  and  a permanent  religious  organ-  | 
ization  was  established  in  1846.  At  the  present 
time  the  number  of  Jews  is  estimated  at  5,000.  There 
are  Jewish  communities  in  at  least  fifty-two  of  the  ^ 
cities  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  established  within  the  past  twenty  years. 

Next  in  historical  importance  to  the  settlement  of 
New  York  city  is  that  of  Rhode  Island,  at  New- 
port. Established  by  Roger  Williams  upon  a basis 
of  toleration  for  persons  of  all  shades  of  religious  be- 
lief, the  Jews  were  among  the  first  settlers.  Though 
the  earliest  authentic  reference  to  Jews  at  Newport 
bears  the  date  16.58,  no  doubt  a few  stragglers  arrived 
as  early  as  1655.  Fifteen  Jewish  families  arrived  in 
1658,  bringing  with  them  the  first  degrees  of  ma- 
sonry. They  established  a congregation  almost  im- 
mediately, and  in  1684  had  their  rights  to  settle  con- 
firmed by  the  General  As.sembly.  There  is  record  of 
the  purchase  of  a burial-place  in  Feb.,  1677.  Be- 
tween 1740  and  1760  a number  of  enterprising  Por- 
tuguese .Jewish  settlers  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  West  Indies  arrived,  and  by  their  activity  estab- 
lished Newport  as  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  trade 
of  the  country.  The  most  jjromincnt  of  the  settlers 
during  this  period  were  the  Lopez,  Rivera,  Pollock, 
Hart,  and  H.\ys  families.  Aaron  Lopez  was  one  of 
the  leading  merchants  of  his  time,  and  owned  as 
many  as  thirty  vessels.  With  the  advent  of  Jacob 
Rodriguez  Rivera,  a native  of  Portugal,  in  1745,  the 
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manufacture  of  spermaceti  was  introduced  in  Amer- 
ica. lu  1763  tlie  erection  of  a synagogue  was  begun, 
and  was  completed  and  dedicated  in 
Aaron  the  following  year.  From  1760  until 
Lopez.  the  outbreak  of  the  lievolution  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Touro,  who  liad  come  from 
Jamaica,  was  the  rabbi  of  tlie  congregation.  In  1763 
there  were  between  60  and  70  Jewish  families  in  New- 
port. The  first  Jewish  sermon  which  was  preached  in 
America,  and  which  has  been  published,  wasdelivered 
in  the  Newport  synagogue  on  May  28, 1773,  by  Rabbi 
Ilayyim  Isaac  Cakuegal.  This  was  delivered  in 
Spanish,  and  was  afterward  translated  into  English. 
Carregal  was  a most  interesting  personality;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  come  from  Palestine,  and  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Ezra  Stiles,  the  president  of  Yale 
College.  The  first  Jewish  club  in  America  was  formed 
in  1761  at  Newport,  wdtli  a membership  limited  to 
nine  persons.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary W'ar  the  Jewish  population  of  Newport 
must  have  numbered  nearly  1,000  souls.  The  war 
dispersed  the  community,  which  never  regained  its 
importance.  The  Jews  for  the  most  part  espoused 
the  colonial  cause,  and  lost  the  greater  part  of  their 
property  when  the  town  was  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish. In  1790  the  congregation  presented  an  address 
to  Washington  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
city.  The  letter  of  welcome  is  sf  ill  preserved  and 
is  reproduced  here  by  courtesy  of  the  owner,  ]\Ir. 
Frederick  Phillips,  New  York.  Abraham  Touro 
bequeathed  a fund  to  the  city  of  Newport  to  main- 
tain the  synagogue  as  well  as  the  cemetery;  this 
fund  is  still  in  existence,  though  no  representatives 
of  the  original  families  now  live  in  the  city.  The 
present  Jewish  population  is  about  200.  There  are 
Jewish  settlements  likewise  in  Providence,  Woon- 
socket, and  Pawtucket.  The  entire  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  the  state  is  estimated  at  3,500. 

In  Other  Parts  of  New  Eng’land  there  were 
probably  occasional  stray  settlers  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  the  intolerance  of  the 
Puritans  rendered  impossible  the  establishment  of  any 
religious  communities.  An  interesting  personality 
is  that  of  Judah  Monis,  who  became  a convert  to 
Christianity  and  filled  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  Har- 
vard College  from  1722  until  his  death  in  1764. 

jMention  is  found  of  a Jew  in  Connecticut  under 
date  of  Nov.  9,  1659,  and  of  another  in  1670.  The  first 
Jewish  family  to  settle  in  New  Haven  came  in  1773, 
though  a few  individuals  who  had  become  converts 
to  Christianity  dwelt  there  a few  years  before.  The 
first  congregation  w'as  established  about  1840,  the 
congregants  being  members  of  about  twenty  Bava- 
rian families.  From  that  date  on  the  community 
increased  by  slow  stages,  and  there  are  at  the  present 
time  (1905)  in  New  Haven  about  5,500  Jewish  in- 
habitants. There  are  Jewish  settlements  also  in 
Bridgeport,  Ansonia,  Derby,  Waterbury,  New 
London,  and  Hartford.  In  the  last-mentioned  city 
there  are  about  2,000  Jewish  inhabitants,  the  first 
congregation  having  been  established  in  1843.  Since 
1891  a number  of  Jewish  farmers  have  been  settled 
in  various  parts  of  the  state.  The  total  Jewish 
population  of  the  state  is  about  8,500. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a Jew  in  Massachusetts 
bears  the  date  Ma}'  3,  1649,  and  there  are  references 


to  .lews  among  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  in  1695  and 
1702;  but  they  can  be  regarded  only  as  stragglers, 
as  no  settlers  made  their  homes  in  Dlassachusetts 
until  the  Revolutionary  war  drove  the  Jews  from 
Newport.  In  1777  Aaron  Lopez  and  Jacob  Rivera,  with 
fifty-nine  others,  went  from  Newpoit  to  Leices- 
ter, and  established  themselves  there ; but  this 
settlement  did  not  survive  the  close  of  the  war.  A 
number  of  Jews,  including  the  Hays  famil}-,  settled 
at  Boston  before  1800.  Of  these  Moses  Michael  Hays 
was  the  most  important.  In  1830  a number  of  Alge- 
rian Jews  went  to  Boston,  but  thej’  .soon  disa])peared. 
The  histoiy  of  the  present  community  begins  with 
the  year  1840,  when  the  first  congregation  was  es- 
tablished. 

The  Jewish  immigrants  to  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  have  never  been  very  numerous,  though 
there  are  congregations  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  in 
Manchester,  Portsmouth,  and  Nashua,  N.  H. 
The  number  of  .lews  at  the  present  time  (1905 jin  these 
two  states  does  not  exceed  2,000.  Little  of  impor- 
tance can  be  said  about  the  communal  life  of  the  Jews 
in  New  England,  and  their  numbers  increased  but 
slowly  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  great  Russian 
emigration  in  1883,  when  the  overllow  from  New 
York  as  well  as  the  emigration  through  Canada  com- 
menced to  stream  into  New  England.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  number  of  Jews  now  inhabiting  the  New 
England  States  is  between  80,000  and  90,000,  more 
than  60,000  of  whom  reside  in  Mas.sachusetts  alone. 

The  opening  up  of  the  West  and  the  resulting 
unprofitable  nature  of  fainting  in  New  Enghind 
drew  away  from  this  part  of  the  United  States  many 
thrifty  farmers,  who  abiindoned  their  unfruitful 
fields  for  the  more  attractive  oiiportunities  in  the 
Western  States.  Of  interest  in  connection  with  this 
shifting  of  the  population  is  the  fact  that  man}'  of 
these  abandoned  farms,  especially  in  Connecticut, 
have  been  taken  up  by  Russian  .Jews,  who,  princi- 
pally as  dairy  farmers,  have  added  a new  and  useful 
element  to  the  agricultural  community. 

It  would  seem  that  only  a few  Jews  found  their 
way  to  Maryland  during  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  the  first  settlers  of  this 
colony  came  as  individuals,  and  not  in  considerable 
numbers  at  any  time,  as  was  the  case  in  New  York, 
Newport,  Savannah,  and  Charleston.  To  judge  by 
the  names  alone  it  would  ajipear  that  a few  Jews 
were  resident  in  Maryland  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  colony.  The  most  prominent  figure,  who  was 
unquestionably  a Jew,  was  a Dr.  Jacob  Lumbhozo, 
who  had  arrived  .Ian.  34,  1656,  and 
Jacob  who,  in  1658,  was  tried  for  blasphemy, 
Lumbrozo.  but  was  released  by  reason  of  the  gen- 
eral amnesty  granted  in  honor  of  the 
accession  of  Richard  Cromwell  (March  3,  1658). 
Letters  of  denization  were  issued  to  Lumbrozo  Sept. 
10,  1663.  Besides  practising  medicine,  he  also 
owned  a plantation,  engaged  in  trade  with  the  In- 
dians, and  had  active  intercourse  with  London  mer- 
chants. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  medical  practi- 
tioners in  the  colony,  and  his  career  casts  much  light 
upon  the  history  and  nature  of  religious  tolerance  in 
Maryland.  By  the  strength  of  his  personality  he  was 
able  to  disregard  nearly  all  the  laws  which  would 
have  rendered  his  residence  in  the  colony  impossible. 
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aud  lie  seems  to  have  observed  his  faith  even  tliough 
tliis,  under  the  laws,  was  forbidden.  The  unfavor- 
able environment  rendered  the  admittance  of  Jews 
to  Maryland  difficult,  and  until  the  Constitution  of 
17TG  established  the  religious  rights  of  all,  few  Jews 
settled  in  the  colony.  Beginning  with  the  year  1797, 
by  which  time  a considerable  number  of  Jews  had 
arrived  there,  the  histoiy  of  the  Jews  of  Maiyland 
is  of  special  interest.  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1776  none  could  hold  office  in  the  state  who 
was  not  a subscriber  to  the  Christian  religion.  In 
the  year  just  mentioned  Solomon  Etting  and  Bar- 
nard Gratz,  and  others,  presented  a petition  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  Annapolis  asking  to  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  with  other  citizens.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  an  agitation,  lasting  for  a gen- 
eration, to  establish  the  civil  and  polit- 

Jacob  I.  ical  rights  of  the  Jews.  As  this  first 
Cohen  and  effort  failed  it  was  renewed  at  almost 
the  Strug-  every  session  of  the  Assembly  until 
gle  for  1818.  During  the  succeeding  seven 
Religious  years  the  Cohen  familjs  which  had 

Liberty,  come  to  Baltimore  in  1803  from  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  took  an  important  part  in 
the  attempt  to  establish  their  rights  as  citizens.  The 
most  active  member  of  the  family  in  this  struggle 
was  Jacob  I.  Cohen,  who  was  ably  assisted  by  Solo- 
mon Etting.  Their  persistent  efforts  met  with  suc- 
cess in  1825,  when  an  Act  of  Assembly  was  passed 
removing  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews;  aud  in  1826 
both  of  the  above-named  were  elected  members  of 
the  city  council. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  Maryland,  al- 
though remaining  in  the  Union,  numbered  among 
lier  citizens  a large  bod of  sympathizers  with  the 
Confederate  cause.  Owing  to  the  pronounced  anti- 
slavery attitude  assumed  by  Rabbi  David  Einhorn, 
the  conflict  of  opinion  was  especially  severe  among 
the  Jews.  For  the  most  part  the  history  of  Mary- 
land is  the  history  of  Baltimore,  where  Jews 
had  settled  in  small  numbers  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  most  prominent  of  tliese  settlers  was  Ben- 
jamin Levy,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a prominent 
merchant,  had  the  distinction  pf  being  appointed 
one  of  the  committee  to  arrange  the  celebration  in 
Baltimore  of  the  ado]ition  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  first  cemetery  was  procured  as 
early  as  1786,  and  the  beginnings  of  communal  or- 
ganization date  from  1826,  although  the  congrega- 
tion -was  not  regularly  organized  until  1838.  The 
Jews  of  the  city  have  participated  to  a considerable 
extent  in  the  civic  life  of  the  town  and  state,  and 
have  taken  some  jiart  in  national  affairs.  A number 
have  been  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  at  the 
present  time  (1905)  Isidor  Rayner  is  a United 
States  senator.  The  Jewish  popidatiou  of  Balti- 
more in  1902  was  estimated  at  25,000,  and  that  of  the 
twenty-three  counties,  including  towns  outside  of 
Baltimore,  at  1,500,  making  26,500  the  total  Jewish 
population  of  the  state. 

It  is  of  record  that  Jews  from  New  Amsterdam 
traded  along  the  Delaware  River  as  early  as  1655. 
There  were  probably  some  settlers  in  the  southeast- 
ern portion  of  the  territory  of  which  William  Penn 
took  possession  in  1681.  A very  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  early  Pennsylvania  colonists  were  Ger- 


man Jews.  The  first  Jewish  resident  of  PniLADEi.- 
piiiA  was  Jonas  Aaron,  who  was  living  there  in 
1703.  Another  early  pioneer  aud  one  of  consider- 
able prominence  was  Isaac  Miranda.  He  was  the 
first  to  settle  at  Lancaster,  at  which  place,  as 
also  at  Shaefferstown,  there  was  an  early  Jewish 
immigration.  IMirauda  became  a convert  to  Chris- 
tianity and  held  several  state  offices.  A number  of 
Jews  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  became  prominent  in  the 
life  of  the  city.  Among  these  were  David  Franks, 
Joseph  Marks,  and  Sampson  Levy.  The  Non-Im- 
portation Resolutions  of  1765  contained  the  signa- 
tures of  eight  Jews,  an  indication  of  the  importance 
of  the  Jewish  community  at  this  time.  As  earlj'  as 
1747  a number  of  persons  held  religious  services  in  a 
small  house  in  Sterling  alley,  and  after- 
Philadel-  ward  in  Cherry  alley — between  Third 
phia.  and  Fourth  streets.  They  were  mostly 
German  and  Polish  Jews;  aud  their 
differences  as  to  the  liturg}'^  to  be  followed  pre- 
vented, at  the  time,  the  formation  of  any  regular 
congregation.  Attempts,  indeed,  were  made  in  1761 
and  1773  to  form  one,  but  none  was  established 
until  the  influx  of  Jews  from  New  York  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  with  the  arrival  of  Ger- 
shom  Meudes  Seixas,  gave  the  community  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  out  this  cherished  object.  A lot 
was  purchased  and  a synagogue  erected,  the  dedica- 
tion occurring  in  Sept.,  1782.  A number  of  Phila- 
delphia Jews  served  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution; 
and  the  inestimable  services  rendered  by  Haym  Sal- 
o.MON  to  Robert  Morris  in  the  finances  of  the  Revo- 
lution make  his  name  stand  outas  the  most  prominent 
character  in  American  Jewry.  The  Congregation 
Mickve  Israel  adopted  the  Sephardic  ritual,  and  the 
most  important  minister  of  the  congregation  after 
Seixas  was  Isaac  Leeser,  who  arrived  in  1829.  He 
was  the  leading  Jewish  minister  of  his  time,  and  few 
others  have  left  such  an  impress  upon  American 
Jewish  affairs  as  he.  As  minister,  teacher,  organ- 
izer, translator  of  the  Bible,  editor,  and  publisher 
he  was  a man  of  indefatigable  energy  and  rare  abil- 
ity. Prominent  also  were  members  of  the  Piiilijps 
family,  chief  among  whom  were  Zalegman  Phillips 
and  Henry  M.  Phillips.  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  Philadelphia,  a politician  of  im- 
portance, and  a member  of  the  35th 
Mickve  Congress.  Leeser’s  successor  as  min- 
Israel  and  ister  of  the  Mickve  Israel  congregation 
Rodeph  was  Sabato  Morais,  a native  of  Leg- 
Skalom.  horn,  Italy,  who,  from  1851  until  his 
death  in  1897,  was  a leading  figure  in 
American  Jewish  affairs.  It  was  due  to  his  efforts 
that  a Jewish  Theological  Seminary  was  established 
in  New  York. 

The  first  German  congregation  was  the  Rodeph 
Shalom,  which  was  organized  in  1802,  but  which 
probably  had  meetings  at  an  earlier  date.  The 
most  prominent  of  its  rabbis  was  Dlarcus  Jastrow, 
who  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent, 
Heniy  Berkowitz.  The  best-known  cantor  of  this 
congregation  was  Jacob  Frankel.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  acted  as  chaplain  of  hospitals  under  the 
United  States  government.  The  first  leading  Re- 
form minister  installed  in  Philadelphia  was 
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Samuel  Hirsch.  Many  other  congregations  have 
been  formed,  especially  since  1882,  when  the  Rus- 
sian emigration  brought  large  numbers  to  the  city. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  settlement  at  Philadelphia 
was  that  at  Laiicaster,  where  Jews  were  to  be 
found  in  1730,  before  the  town  and  county  were 
organized.  Joseph  Simon  was  the  best  known  of 
the  first  arrivals.  Meyer  Hart  and  Michael  Hart 
were  among  the  earlier  settlers  at  Easton,  where 
they  arrived  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  A 
synagogue  was  established  there  in  1839.  Shaef- 
ferstown  had  a few  Jewish  settlers  at  an  early  date, 
and  a synagogue  and  cemetery  in  1732.  For  a con- 
siderable number  of  years  preceding  the  Revolution- 
ary war  a number  of  Jews  of  Pennsylvania  were 
engaged  in  the  exploitation  and  sale  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania lands.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  these 
were  Jacob  and  David  Franks,  Barnard  and  Michael 
Gratz,  Joseph  Simon,  and  Levy  Andrew  Levy. 

There  is  an  important  Jewish  settlement  in  Pitts- 
burg, where  Jews  arrived  in  considerable  numbers 
as  early  as  1830,  organizing  a congregation  in  1846; 
in  Harrisburg,  where  a congregation  was  estab- 
lished in  1851 ; and  in  Wilkesbarre,  Scranton,  and 
Reading.  As  elsewhere,  the  Russian  emigration  of 
1882  largely  increased  the  number  of  Jews  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  communities  are  now  to  be  found 
in  at  least  fifty  towns  of  the  state.  The  present 
(1905)  Jewish  population  of  Pennsylvania  is  esti- 
mated at  115,000,  of  whom  nearly  75,000  live  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  Jewish  settlement  in  Georgia  dates  almost 
from  the  very  foundation  of  the  colony ; and  the 
early  history  of  Georgia  is  practically  the  history  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  Savannah,  Jewish 
life  centering  in  that  city.  It  would  appear  that  a 
movement  was  set  on  foot  in  London  to  settle  some 
Jews  in  the  colony  even  before  Oglethorpe,  in  June, 
1733,  led  his  first  band  of  followers  to  the  point 
which  soon  after  became  the  city  of  Savannah.  The 
second  vessel  which  reached  the  colony  from  Eng- 
land (on  July  11,  1733)  had  among  its  passengers 
no  less  than  forty  Jewish  emigrants.  Though  their 
arrival  was  unexpected,  the  liberal-minded  governor 
welcomed  them  gladly,  notwithstanding  that  he  was 
aware  that  the  trustees  of  the  colony  in  England 
had  expressed  some  opposition  to  permitting  Jews  to 
settle  there.  These  first  settlers  were  all  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  extraction,  though  within  a year  of 
their  arrival  others,  who  were  apparently  German 
Jews,  also  took  up  their  residence  there.  These  two 
hands  of  settlers  received  equally  liberal  treatment 
from  Oglethorpe,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  one 
of  the  most  Important  communities  of  Jews  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  their  descendants  are  still 
living  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  first 
male  white  child  born  in  the  colony  was  a Jew, 
Isaac  Minis. 

Among  the  first  immigrants  was  Dr.  Nunez,  who 
was  made  welcome  because  of  his  medical  knowl- 
edge, and  because  he,  with  a number  of  others, 
brought  sufficient  wealth  to  the  colony  to  enable 
the  immigrants  to  take  up  large  tracts  of  land.  A 
congregation  was  organized  as  early  as  1734.  Three 
years  later  Abraham  de  Lyon,  who  had  been  a 
“viueron”  in  Portugal,  introduced  the  culture  of 


grapes.  The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  silk  and 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce  were 
the  chief  occupations  of  these  early  settlers.  A dis- 
pute with  the  trustees  of  the  colony  respecting  the 
introduction  of  slaves  caused  an  extensive  emigra- 
tion to  South  Carolina  in  1741,  and  resulted  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  congregation.  But  in  1751  a num- 
ber of  Jews  returned  to  Georgia,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  trustees  sent  over  Joseph  Ottolenghi  to 
superintend  the  somewhat  extensive  silk-industiy 
in  the  colony.  Ottolenghi  soon  attained  promi- 
nence in  the  political  life  of  his  associates,  and  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Assembly  in  1761  and  in 
succeeding  years.  There  seems  to  have  been  little 
if  any  distinction  made  socially  between  the  Jews 
and  the  other  settlers,  and  educational  and  philan- 
thropic institutions  seem  to  have  been  supported  by 
all  alike. 

Though  the  Jews  participated  prominentlj' in  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  Revolution,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  even  in  the  midst  of  absorb- 
In  the  ing  political  discussions  thej'  were 

Revolu-  able,  in  1774,  to  start  another  congre- 
tion.  gation.  They  were  not  all,  however, 
to  be  found  on  the  colonial  side  dur- 
ing the  war,  for  Dlordecai  Siieftai.i.,  Levi  Sheftall, 
Philip  Jacob  Cohen,  Philip  Minis,  and  Sheftall 
Sheftall  were  in  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution  dis- 
qualified by  the  authorities  from  holding  any  oflicc 
of  trust  in  the  province  because  of  the  pronounced 
revolutionary  ideas  which  they  advocated.  The 
community  was  dispersed  during  the  Revolution, 
but  many  Jews  returned  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  1787  the  congregation  was  reestab- 
lished, largely  owing  to  the  energy  of  Dlordecai 
Sheftall,  and  it  was  incorporated  on  Nov.  30,  1790, 
under  the  name  of  Mickve  Israel  of  Savannah.  The 
charter,  with  the  minutes  of  the  congregation  of 
that  date,  still  exists.  Under  date  of  Jlay  6,  1789, 
Levi  Sheftall,  in  behalf  of  the  Hebrew  congrega- 
tion of  Savannah,  presented  an  address  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  occasion  of  his  election  to  the  j)rcs- 
idency,  to  which  Washington  made  a gracious 
reply.  The  community  does  not  seem  to  have  pros- 
pered in  the  last  days  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  in  1820  began 
to  increase  in  importance;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
con.secration  of  a new  synagogue  in  July,  1820,  Dr. 
Jacob  de  la  Motta  delivered  an  address  which  was 
printed,  and  which  is  still  a document  of  great  value 
to  American  Jewish  history.  The  synagogue  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1829,  but  was  replaced  by  a sub- 
stantial brick  structure  ten  years  later,  and  was  con- 
secrated in  Feb.,  1841,  by  Isaac  Leeser.  In  1878 
the  old  synagogue,  having  been  outgrown,  was 
closed,  and  a new  edifice  was  consecrated  on  the 
same  day.  The  community  has  prospered  materi- 
ally within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  a num- 
ber of  its  members  have  held  important  political 
office.  Herman  Meyers  has  held  the  office  of 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Savannah  for  a number  of 
years. 

After  Savannah,  Augusta  appears  to  have  been 
the  next  town  in  the  state  in  which  Jews  settled.  In 
1825  one  Florence,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  was  the 
first  arrival.  Other  families  came  the  following  year 
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from  Charleston,  though  a congregation  was  not  or- 
ganized until  1846.  Atlanta,  Columbus,  and 
Macon  have  quite  extensive  communities,  and  con- 
gregations are  to  be  found  in  Augusta,  Albany, 
Athens,  Brunswick,  and  Rome.  They  were  all 
established  after  1850,  and  most  of  them  within  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  At  Atlanta  there  is  a home 
for  orphans  founded  and  managed  by  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  B’nai  B'rith.  The  community  at  Sa- 
vannah still  continues  to  be  the  most  important,  and 
numbers  about  3,000.  The  total  Jewish  population 
of  the  state  is  estimated  at  7,000. 

The  liberal  charter  which  John  Locke  drew  up 
in  1669  for  the  governance  of  the  Carolinas  should 
have  operated  to  attract  Jews  thither  at  an  early 
date,  since  “Jews,  heathen,  and  dissenters”  were 
by  the  terms  of  Locke’s  charter  granted  full  liberty 
of  conscience.  Though  political  changes  modified 
Locke’s  original  plans  considerably,  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  was  alwaj's  retained.  Nevertheless  no 
Jews  in  any  numbers  appear  to  have  come  to  South 
Carolina  until  the  exodus  from  Georgia  in  1740- 
1771,  already  referred  to.  However,  one  Simon  Val- 
entine is  mentioned  as  living  in  Charleston  in 
1698,  and  probably  arrived  there  three  years  earlier. 
A few  others  followed  him,  for  in  1703  a protest  was 
raised  against  “Jew  strangers  ” votingin  an  election 
for  members  of  the  Assembly.  In  1748  some  promi- 
nent London  Jews  set  on  foot  a scheme  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  a tract  of  200,000  acres  of  land  in  South 
Carolina.  Nothing  came  of  this,  however,  though 
on  Nov.  27,  17.55,  Joseph  Salvador  purchased  100,- 
000  acres  of  land  near  Fort  Ninety-six  for  £2,000. 
Twenty  years  later  Joseph  Salvador  sold  60,000 
acres  of  land  for  .-£3,000  to  thirteen  London  Sephar- 
dic .Jews.  This  land  was  known  as  the  “Jews’ 
Lands.”  Another  of  the  Salvadors  (Francis,  the 
nephew  of  Joseph)  purchased  extensive  tracts  of 
laud  in  the  same  vicinity  in  1773-74.  Moses  Lindo, 
likewise  a London  Jew,  who  arrived  in  1756,  became 
actively  engaged  in  indigo  manufacture,  spending 
large  sums  in  its  development,  and  making  this  one 
of  the  principal  industries  of  the  state.  During  the 
Revolutionary  Avar  the.JeAvs  of  South  Carolina  were 
to  be  found  on  both  sides;  and  the  most  eminent 
of  the  revolutionists  was  Francis  Salvador,  who  was 
elected  a member  of  the  First  and  Second  Provin- 
cial Congresses  wliich  met  177.5-76, 

JeAvish.  the  most  important  political  office 
Company,  held  by  any  Jcav  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. TAVo-thirds  of  a company  of 
militia  commanded  by  Richard  Lushington  Avas 
made  up  of  Charleston  JeAvs.  After  the  fall  of 
Charleston  in  1780  the  majority  of  Jews  left  that 
city,  but  most  of  them  returned  at  tbe  close  of  the 
Avar.  The  Sephardic  Jews  established  a congrega- 
tion in  1750,  and  the  Jews  of  German  descent  an- 
other shortly  thereafter.  In  1791,  Avhen  the  Sephar- 
dic congregation  Avas  incorporated,  the  total  number 
of  Jews  in  Charleston  is  estimated  to  have  been 
400.  At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Charleston  Jcavs  formed  the  most  important  com- 
munity in  the  United  States.  A number  of  its 
members  held  important  political  office,  and  Mayer 
Moses  was  a member  of  the  legislature  in  1810. 
About  this  time  it  was  due  to  the  Jcavs  that  free- 


masonry Avas  introduced  into  the  state.  A large 
number  of  Jews  from  Nbav  York  Aveut  to  Charleston 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  Avar  and  remained 
there  until  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  Avar. 
The  JeAvs  of  South  Carolina  participated  in  the  War 
of  1812  and  in  the  Mexican  Avar,  and  Avere  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  the  Confederate  side  during 
tlie  Civil  Avar.  Many  South  Carolina  Jcavs  moved 
north  during  the  reconstruction  period. 

A congregation  Avas  organized  at  Columbia  in 
1822.  Communities  also  exist  at  Darlington, 
Florence,  Orangeburg,  and  Sumter.  The  first 
Reform  movement  in  any  congregation  in  America 
Avas  instituted  at  Charleston  in  1824  and  another  in 
1840  (see  beloAv).  The  total  number  of  Jcavs  in  the 
state  at  the  present  time  (1905)  is  estimated  at  2,500. 

The  first  settlers  in  North  Carolina  seem  to 
have  come  to  Wilmington  before  tlie  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  and  appear  to  have  been  an 
offshoot  of  the  Charleston  community.  In  1808 
an  attempt  Avas  made  to  ex]iel  a member  of  the 
General  Assembly  because  of  his  JcAvish  faith.  The 
community  grcAv  sloAvly,  so  that  in  1826  it  Avas  esti- 
mated that  there  were  but  400  Jcavs  in  the  state. 
No  considerable  augmentation  of  their  numbers  oc- 
curred until  after  the  immigration  of  1848.  Wil- 
mington continues  to  be  the  leading  community; 
a congregation  Avas  established  there  in  1867. 
There  are  small  communities  in  about  ten  other 
cities.  The  total  JcAvish  population  of  the  state  is 
estimated  at  6,000. 

To  judge  b}'  names  alone  it  Avould  appear  that  a 
feAV  .Jcavs  Avandered  into  Virginia  as  early  as  1624. 
A small  number  seem  also  to  have  been  there  be- 
fore tbe  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  for 
nearly  100  years  no  traces  of  JeAvish  settlement  are 
found.  At  least  one  JeAvish  soldier — possibly  tAvo 
— served  in  Virginia  regiments  under  Washington 
in  his  expedition  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in 
17.54.  It  is  probable  that  Jcavs  diifted  into  the 
colony  from  Baltimore  and  other  points  in  Mary- 
land at  an  early  date.  By  1785  Richmond  had  a 
JeAvish  community  of  about  a dozen  families  of 
Spanish-Portuguesc  de.scent,  Avhich  organized  a 
Sephardic  congregation  in  1791.  This  congrega- 
tion remained  in  existence  until  1898.  The  mi- 
gration of  German  JeAvs  to  Richmond  began  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century ; and  in  1829  they  Avere 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  organize  a congregation. 
In  1870,  Avhen  the  public-school  system  Avas  estab- 
lished in  Richmond,  the  first  sessions  Avere  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  German  JcAvish  congregation. 
Over  one  hundred  Virginian  Jcavs  saAv  military 
service  during  the  Civil  Avar.  The  Richmond  com- 
munity has  achieved  prosperity,  and  noAV  (1905) 
numbers  about  2,500  Jcavs.  An  important  commu- 
nity is  established  also  at  Norfolk.  Nearly  tAventy 
other  congregations  exist  in  tlie  remaining  toAvns  of 
the  state,  and  there  are  similar  organizations  in  about 
six  tOAvns  of  West  Virginia.  The  present  JeAvish 
population  of  the  entire  state  of  Virginia  is  about 
15,000,  and  that  of  West  Virginia  about  1,500. 

The  most  ]U'ominent  early  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  Jcavs  in  Louisiana  is  Judah  Touro,  avIio  Avent 
to  New  Orleans  about  1801.  The  community  in- 
creased but  slowlj'  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
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tcenth  century,  but  has  grown  rapidly  since  that 
time.  Tlie  first  congregation  was  established  about 
1830,  and  since  that  date,  and  espeeially  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  a number  of  additional  congre- 
gations have  been  formed  and  important  charita- 
ble organizations  established.  Martin  Behrman  is 
mayor  of  New  Orleans  (1905).  About  twenty  towns 
now  have  Jewish  communities  with  an  estimated 
population  of  12,000. 

The  Western  wave  of  migration  which  took  place 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  carried 
with  it  a considerable  number  of  Jews  to  Ken- 
tucky. Among  these  Avas  one  Salamon  from  Phila- 
delphia, who  established  himself  at  Harrodsburg 
about  1808.  In  1816  he  tvas  made  cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Lexington.  Shortly 
after  the  War  of  1812  the  JeAvs  began  to  go  to 
Louisville,  Avhere  the  most  important  community 
of  the  state  is  still  located.  The  first  congregation 
there  Avas  chartered  in  1842,  and  a synagogue  Avas 
built  in  1850.  Another  congregation  Avas  organized  in 
1856,  and  since  the  Bussian  emigration,  beginning  in 
1881,  a number  of  others  have  been  established.  In 
1901  Louisville  had  six  congregations  and  numerous 
philanthropic  and  educational  institutions.  There 
are  otlier  communities  in  at  least  half  a dozen  other 
towns  in  the  state.  The  total  JeAvish  population  at 
the  present  time  (1905)  is  estimated  at  12,000. 

A fcAv  JeAvs  Avere  among  the  traders  who  settled 
in  Tennessee,  near  the  Holston  River,  in  1778,  but 
they  were  mere  stragglers  and  made  no  permanent 
settlement.  About  1845  some  Jcavs  began  to  arrive 
in  Memphis,  Avhere  they  had  been  preceded  by  Jo- 
seph J.  AndrcAvs.  In  1853  a congregation  Avas  or- 
ganized, and  an  Orthodox  congregation  in  1862. 
At  Nashville  a congregation  Avas  established  in 
1854.  JeAvs  have  been  prominent  also  in  Chatta- 
nooga ; in  the  years  1894  to  1898  George  W.  Ochs 
Avas  mayor  of  the  city.  There  are  several  commu- 
nities in  other  towns  of  the  state,  though  the  total 
Jewish  population  probably  does  not  exceed  7,000. 

Of  the  remaining  states  of  the  southern  group 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  principal  .JeAvish 
settlements  have  been  made  in  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. An  occasional  Jew  made  his  Avay  into 
the  territory  Avhich  is  now  Alabama  during  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  Pallachio  be- 
came prominent  in  1776.  Abraham  Mordecai  came 
from  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in  Montgomery 
county  in  1785;  he  established  trading-posts,  and 
dealt  extensively  Avith  the  Indians,  and  in  Oct.,  1802, 
with  the  aid  of  tAvo  JeAVS,  Lyons  and  Barnett,  Avho 
had  come  from  Georgia,  he  erected  the  first  cotton- 
gin  in  the  state.  Of  the  other  early  settlers  Philip 
Pun. I, IPS  was  the  most  prominent.  He  moved  to 
Mobile  about  1835,  from  Charleston,  and  held  promi- 
nent political  office;  in  1853  he  Avas  elected  to  Con- 
gress. He  afterward  resided  in  Washington,  and 
became  knoAvn  as  a leading  attorney  there.  The 
first  congregation  in  Mobile  was  formed  in  1841, 
Avhere  the  largest  community  of  the  state  is  still  to 
be  found.  A number  of  other  congregations  Avere 
established  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  notably 
at  Montgomery.  Abotit  six  other  towns  have 
.leAvish  communities.  The  present  JeAvish  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  7,000. 

XII.— 23 


It  is  likely  that  there  were  a fetv  JeAvs  in  the 
Natchez  district  of  Mississippi  before  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  no  congregation  Avas 
organized  until  that  of  Natchez  Avas  estahlished  in 
1843.  No  other  congregation  Avas  organized  before 
1850.  The  present  JeAvish  population  of  this  state 
does  not  exceed  3.000. 

Florida  has  a JcAvish  population  of  about  3,000, 
and  the  earliest  congregation  was  established  at 
Pensacola,  in  1874. 

Of  the  Western  States  of  the  southern  group  none 
has  such  JcAvish  interests  as  Texas,  and  Avith  the 
early  development  of  no  states  other  than  Georgia 
and  California  have  Jcavs  been  so  intimately  associ- 
ated. They  Avere  among  the  first  of  Austin’s  colonists 
in  1821,  AA  hen  Texas  Avas  still  a part  of  Jlexico;  and 
Samuel  Isaacs,  who  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  received  320  acres  of  land  in  Fort 
Bend  county  for  his  services.  Many  of  the  earlier 
settlers  came  from  England.  When  Abraham  C. 
Labatt  arrived  in  Velasco  in  1831  he  found  that  sev- 
eral other  Jcavs  had  preceded  him.  BetAveen  1832 
and  1840  (piite  a number  of  Jcavs  settled  in  the  Nae 
ogdoches  (listrict,  serving  the  government  in  civil  and 
military  capacities.  An  unusually  large  numbei-  of 
Jews  Avere  attracted  by  the  Stirling  events  Avhich 
preceded  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  and 
many  took  part  in  the  military  expeditions.  Several 
Avei'CAvith  Sam  Houston’s  army  in  the  Mexican  Avar, 
and  Avere  present  at  the  storming  of  the  Alamo  in 
Dec.,  1835.  A number  received  land  and  jiroperty 
for  services  rendered  to  the  short-lived  leiiublic. 
Jacob  de  Cordoa'a,  a native  of  .lamaica,  came  to 
Galveston  from  Ncav  Orleans  in  1837,  and  during  the 
next  thirty  years  Avas  prominently  identified  Avitli 
the  development  of  the  countiy.  The  real-estate 
operations  in  Avhich  he  engaged  in  the  early  days 
became  knoAvn  faraiulAvidc.  He  published  a ucavs- 
]>aper,  introduced  the  Order  of  Odd 

Jacob  de  FcIIoavs,  Avas  elected  to  the  legislature 

Cordova,  from  Harris  county  in  1847,  and  in 
1849  laid  out  the  city  of  Waco.  An- 
other of  the  prominent  early  jiioneers  Avas  Henry 
Castro,  a native  of  France,  Avho  had  .seen  service  in 
the  French  army  and  had  gone  to  the  United  States 
in  1827.  He  lived  for  a time  in  Rhode  Island,  but 
Avent  to  Texas  about  1840.  In  1842  he  made  a con- 
tract Avith  Sam  Houston  to  settle  a colony  Avest  of 
the  Medina.  BetAveen  1843  and  1846  he  sent  5,000 
emigrants  from  the  Rhenish  provinces  to  Texas — a 
remarkably  organized  emigration  for  that  early 
period.  Castroville  and  Castro  county,  in  north- 
Avest  Texas,  serve  to  perpetuate  his  name.  On  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  David  S.  KaulT- 
man,  a Jcav,  Avas  elected  a member  of  Congress  and 
served  until  his  death  in  1851.  I’he  first  congrega- 
tion Avas  established  at  Houston  as  early  as  18.54, 
and  others  folloAved  in  Galveston  and  San  An- 
tonio shortly  thereafter.  Other  important  commu- 
nities are  at  Dallas  and  Waco.  Cajit.  L.  Cl  Harby 
played  a prominent  part  in  the  defense  of  Galveston 
during  the  Civil  Avar.  There  are  at  present  at  least 
tAvelve  other  eongregation?  Avithln  the  state,  Avhose 
JeAvish  population  noAV  numbers  about  17.500. 

Though  no  eongregation  Avas  established  in  Mich- 
igan until  1850,  a number  of  individual  Jcavs  played 
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a proniineut  part  iu  the  settlement  and  early  history 
of  the  territory  as  Indian  traders.  The  principal  set- 
tlement has  been  at  Detroit,  where  the  first  arrivals 
were  from  Germany.  Since  1882  there  has  been  a 
large  influx  of  Russians,  who  have  grown  to  be  an 
important  element  of  the  community.  In  1883  a col- 
ony of  Russian  Jews  was  established  near  Bad  Axe, 
which  met  with  some  success.  Eleven  towns  have 
regularly  organized  congregations,  and  there  are 
small  communities  in  many  other  towns.  After  De- 
troit, the  principal  settlements  are  at  Grand  Bapids, 
Kalamazoo,  Bay  City,  and  Alpina.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Jewish  population  of  the  state  num- 
bers 16,000. 

The  first  Jewish  settler  in  the  territory  now  com- 
prised within  the  state  of  Wisconsin  was  Jacob 
Franks,  who  went  to  Green  Bay  from  Canada  as 
early  as  1792,  and  who  two  years  later  was  granted 
by  the  Indians  a tract  of  land  on  Devil  River,  about 
four  miles  from  Fox  River.  He  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  the  Indians.  In  1805  he  was 
known  far  and  wide  among  them,  and  estab- 
li.shed  a high  reputation  for  integrity,  fair  dealing, 
and  hospitality;  he  erected  the  first  saw-  and  grist- 
mill ever  put  up  iu  that  region,  and  returned  to 
Canada  in  the  same  year.  Other  traders  followed 
in  his  wake,  but  none  came  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
establish  any  congregation  until  shortly  before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  principal 
settlement  was  made  in  Milwaukee,  where  a con- 
gregation was  organized  iu  1855.  In  1900  there 
were  congregations  iu  ten  other  cities,  and  in  1905 
the  total  Jewish  population  of  the  state  is  estimated 
at  15,000. 

The  important  community  of  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio, 
is  the  oldest  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  From 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  its  Jewish  com- 
munit}'  has  played  a significant  part  in  Jewish  affairs 
in  the  United  States.  The  Jewish  pioneer  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  was  Joseph  Jonas,  who  went  to  Cincinnati 
from  England  in  March,  1817.  He  attracted  others 
from  his  native  country  a few  years  thereafter,  and 
in  1819  they  held  the  first  Jewish  service  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States.  Previous  to  1830 
considerable  additions  to  the  community  came  from 
England,  and  in  1824  the  first  congregation  was 
formed.  Beginning  with  1830,  a large  number  of 
German  Jews  made  their  way  to  Cincinnati,  and  the 
first  synagogue  was  erected  in  1836.  The  community 
was  of  significance  as  early  as  1850,  and  contained 
capable  and  public-spirited  members.  Isaac  M. 
Wise,  who  went  to  Cincinnati  in  1854,  and  Max  Lil- 
lENTiiAL,  who  arrived  in  1855,  helped  materially  to 
enable  Cincinnati  to  impress  indelibly  its  individu- 
ality upon  Judaism  in  America.  These  two  men 
aided  in  making  Cincinnati  a center  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture, and  assisted  in  the  development  of  a number  of 
movements  that  were  national  in  scope.  Cincinnati 
is  the  seat  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
giegations,  the  Central  Conference  of  the  Reform 
Rabbis  of  American  Judaism,  and  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  and  its  graduates  occupy  many  pulpits 
throughout  the  country.  The  Jews  of  Cincinnati 
have  always  shown  great  public  spirit  and  have 
filled  many  local  positions  of  trust,  as  well  as  state, 
judicial,  and  governmental  offices.  At  the  present 


time  (1905)  Julius  Fleischman  is  the  mayor  of  the 
city.  Next  in  importance  to  Cincinnati  is  the  com- 
munity of  Cleveland,  where  Jews  settled  as  early 
as  1837,  and  established  a congregation  iu  1839. 
The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Ohio  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  confined  to  the  cities 
just  mentioned.  After  that  date  congregations 
grew  up  throughout  the  state.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  congregations  in  twenty  other  towns. 
About  1,000  Jews  of  Ohio  saw  service  during  the 
Civil  war  a number  only  exceeded  by  the  Jewish 
contingent  from  New  York.  The  present  popula- 
tion of  Ohio  is  given  as  50,000. 

The  largest  community  of  Jews  in  America,  out- 
side of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  is  to  be  found  in 
Chicago.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  Jewish 
settlers  in  the  Illinois  territory  when  that  country 
was  still  under  French  control.  John  Hays  seems 
to  have  been  the  earliest  Jewish  pioneer,  and  he  held 
the  office  of  sheriff  of  St.  Clair  county  from  1798 
to  1818,  and  was  appointed  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  territory  by  President  Madison  in 
1814,  but  no  Jews  appear  to  have  followed  in  his 
footsteps  until  twenty  years  later.  Considerable 
numbers  of  Jews  found  their  way  to  the  rising 
city  Chicago  previous  to  1850,  and  the  first  con- 
gregation was  organized  in  1847.  In  1842  a Jewish 
Colonization  Society  of  New  York  sent  Henry 
Mej'er  to  select  a tract  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago 
for  a Jewish  colony.  He  succeeded  in  attracting 
a considerable  number  of  settlers,  though  only  a 
few  became  farmers,  the  remainder  removing  for 
the  most  part  to  Chicago.  After  Chicago  the  next 
town  to  be  settled  by  Jews  was  Peoria,  and  after 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  settled 
in  considerable  numbers  in  most  of  the  important 
towns  in  the  state.  Through  the  endeavors  of 
B.  Felsenthal,  who  went  to  Chicago  in  1858,  the 
Reform  Congregation  Sinai  was  established  in  1861. 
He  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  community.  After  the  great 
fire  of  1871  the  community  grew  rapidly,  and 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
country,  its  members  being  actively  interested  in 
the  political  life  of  the  city  and  state.  There  are 
over  fifty  Jewish  congregations  in  the  city,  and  the 
population  is  estimated  at  80,000.  Some  of  the  most 
important  manufactories  of  the  state  are  controlled 
by  Jews.  Samuel  Altschuler  of  Aurora  was  a 
Democratic  nominee  for  governor  in  1900.  The 
Jewish  community  of  Chicago  has  many  notable 
educational  establishments  and  relief  institutions, 
and  has  furnished  distinguished  members  to  the 
legal  profession,  as  well  as  renowned  architects  and 
musicians.  Among  its  prominent  rabbis,  besides 
B.  Felsenthal,  have  been  Liebmann  Adler  and  Emil 
G.  Hirsch.  The  Jewish  population  of  the  state  is 
estimated  at  100,000. 

In  the  southern  and  northwestern  group  of  states 
Missouri  stands  out  in  special  prominence.  Be- 
tween Chicago  and  San  Francisco  there  is  no  city 
in  which  Jews  have  settled  where  they  liave  formed 
so  prosperous  a community  as  in  St.  Louis.  The 
pioneer  Jewish  settler  in  the  state  ^yas  Wolf  Bloch, 
a native  of  Bohemia,  who  is  i-eported  to  have  reached 
St.  Louis  as  early  as  1816.  A few  others  followed 
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shortly  thereafter,  but  their  identity  has  been  lost. 
They  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  hold  services 
until  1836,  and  in  the  following  year  the  first  congre- 
gation was  established.  Two  other  congregations 
were  organized  before  1870.  During  the  Civil  war 
Isidore  Bush  attained  prominence  as  a delegate  on 
the  ‘‘Unconditional  Union  Ticket”  to  the  convention 
which  decided  that  Missouri  should  remain  in  the 
Union.  St.  Louis  harbored  a number  of  refugees 
from  Chicago  after  the  fire  of  1871,  and  since  that 
time  has  grown  rapidly  in  numbers  and  wealth. 
Eepresentatives  of  the  community  have  attained 
distinction  politically  and  commercially.  Moses  N. 
Sale  has  been  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  and  Nathan 
Frank  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  Next 
in  importance  to  the  community  of  St.  Louis,  whose 
numbers  aggregate  about  40,000,  is  that  of  Kansas 
City.  The  Jewish  residents  of  the  city  number 
about  5,500.  At  St.  Joseph  Jews  began  to  settle 
as  early  as  1850,  and  a congregation  was  organized 
nine  years  later.  The  Jewish  population  numbers 
1,200.  There  are  congregations  in  eight  other  cities 
of  the  state,  whose  Jewish  population,  however,  is 
estimated  at  50,000. 

The  first  Jewish  congregation  in  Kansas  was 
established  at  Leavenworth  in  1859;  another  was 
organized  at  Kansas  City  in  1870.  Jews  to  the 
number  of  3,000  are  to  be  found  in  at  least  nine 
other  towns  of  the  state. 

The  first  Jewish  settlement  made  in  Nebraska 
was  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Omaha  in 
1856,  but  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  the 
first  congregation  was  organized.  There  is  also  a 
congregation  at  Lincoln,  and  communities  in  several 
smaller  cities.  The  great  bulk  of  the  3,800  Jews  of 
the  state  live  in  Omaha. 

Jews  are  recorded  as  having  lived  in  the  river 
towns  of  Iowa,  especially  at  Dubuque  and  Mc- 
Gregor, as  early  as  1847-48.  These  were  the  main 
shipping-  and  stopping-points  for  the  far  West,  and 
attracted  settlers  on  this  account.  As  the  popula- 
tion moved  westward  small  Jewish  communities  also 
found  their  way  to  Davenport,  Burlington,  and 
Keokuk.  The  first  congregation  was  established  at 
Davenport  in  1861,  another  at  Keokuk  in  1863, 
and  that  at  Des  Moines  in  1873.  The  largest  Jew- 
ish community  is  in  the  last-named  city.  There  are 
Jewish  eommunities  in  eleven  other  towns  of  the 
state,  whose  total  Jewish  population,  however,  does 
not  exceed  5,000. 

The  gold  discoveries  of  1849  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
proved  not  less  attractive  to  some  Jews  than  to 
other  adventurous  spirits,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  as  early  as  1850  two  congregations  were  organ- 
ized in  San  Francisco.  A striking  characteristic 
of  California  Jewish  migration  is  the  cosmopolitan 
nature  of  its  early  Jewish  population.  Every 
country,  even  Australia,  was  represented  among 
these  pioneers.  Another  significant  feature  of  the 
early  settlement  in  California  was  the  number  of  con- 
gregations which  were  organized  in  the  fifties, 
when  the  gold  fever  was  at  its  height,  and  which 
soon  dwindled  to  insignificance,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  passed  out  of 
existence.  Noteworthy  also  is  the  high  character  of 
these  early  settlers,  and  the  leading  part  they  played 


in  consequence  in  the  political  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial development  of  this  new  country.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  was  Solomon 
Solomon  Heydenfeldt,  who  had  gained  prom- 
Hey-  inence  in  Alabama  before  he  came  to 
denfeldt.  California,  where  he  attained  the  rare 
distinction  of  being  elected  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  state,  a position  which  he  held  until  his 
resignation  in  1857.  Subsequently  he  took  a lead- 
ing part  in  the  politics  of  the  state.  Henry  A. 
Lyons  was  one  of  the  first  three  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Courtof  California.  A number  of  other  Jews 
have  occupied  prominent  political  office;  in  the  com- 
mercial world  the  Jews  have  been  among  the  pioneers 
in  the  development  of  the  state.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing Jewish  bankers  of  New  York  came  from  San 
Francisco,  where  Jews  are  still  a deeided  power  in 
financial  and  commercial  undertakings.  Nor  have 
they  failed  to  develop  on  cultural  lines;  and  the 
name  of  Peixotto  is  one  of  distinction  in  art  and 
scholarship.  Emma  Wolf  is  a distinguished  au- 
thoress. M.  H.  DeYoung  is  proprietor  of  the  “San 
Francisco  Chronicle,”  and  Max  C.  Slossis  prominent 
as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San 
Francisco.  Julius  Kahn  represents  the  San  Fran- 
cisco district  in  Congress. 

The  two  congregations  already  mentioned  grew 
rapidly;  at  the  present  time  (1905)  there  are  four- 
teen congregations  in  all,  and  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  estimated  at  17,000.  There  are 
other  congregations  at  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles, 
and  many  other  towns,  making  up  a Jewish  ix'pula- 
tion  for  the  state  of  28,000. 

The  overflow  from  California  made  its  way  into 
Oregon,  where  Jews  were  to  be  found  as  early  as 
1850 ; the  first  congregation  was  established  in  Port- 
land in  1858.  As  in  California,  they  played  a prom- 
inent part  from  the  very  beginning  in  municipal  and 
state  politics.  Solomon  Hiksch  was  in  1889  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Turkey  by  President  Harrison, 
he  having  previously  made  himself  one  of  the  Ee- 
publican  leaders  of  the  state.  Joseph  Simon  has 
the  distinction  of  having  been  one  of  the  few  Jews 
who  represented  a state  in  the  United  States  Senate 
(1898-1903).  Others,  notably  D.  Solis  Cohen,  have 
been  active  in  local  politics.  There  are  small  com- 
munities in  various  towns  of  the  state,  whose  Jew- 
ish population  numbers  6,000. 

Jews  first  settled  in  Utah  in  1860,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  religious  services  before  1866.  The  first 
congregation  was  established  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1880.  A few  Jews  have  held  important  political 
office.  The  present  population  is  estimated  at 
1,000. 

It  would  appear  that  there  were  a considerable 
number  of  Jews  among  the  first  settlers  of  Colorado. 
The  principal  community  is  that  of  Denver,  where 
the  congregation  was  established  in  1874.  One  of 
the  prominent  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  city 
is  the  National  Jewish  Hospital  for  Consumptives, 
founded  in  1890.  Leadville  is  said  to  have  estab- 
lished its  congregation  in  1864.  Five  other  cities  in 
Colorado  have  Jewish  congregations,  and  the  total 
Jewish  population  of  the  state  numbers  5,800. 

The  states  of  Montana,  Washington,  Idaho, 
and  North  and  South  Dakota  have  not  failed  to 
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attract  Jewish  settlers,  though  for  the  most  part  they 
did  not  arrive  previous  to  the  Russian  immigration. 

Jews  have  penetrated  into  every  state  and  all  the 
territories  of  the  Union,  so  that  at  this  time  prac- 
tically no  settlement  of  any  significance  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States  is  without  its  Jewish  commu- 
nity, small  though  it  may  he.  Certain  phases  in  the 
development  of  the  Jewish  communities  through- 
out the  United  States  have  been  common  to  all. 
The  high  holy  days  have  always  brought  them  to- 
gether, often  from  far  distant  points. 
Character-  for  religious  worship.  These  occa- 
istics  of  sional  meetings  soon  resulted,  when 
Cong'rega-  the  communities  grew  greater,  in  the 
tions.  organization  of  congregations,  which 
was  often  preceded,  sometimes  fol- 
lowed, by  the  purchase  of  a place  of  burial. 
As  the  communities  grew  the  need  for  care  of  the 
sick  and  poverty-stricken  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  philanthropic  institutions  of  various  kinds. 
These  were  followed  by  the  creation  of  various 
social  oiganizations,  many  of  which  had  beneficial 
features ; and  closely  following  in  the  wake  of  this 
development  came  the  establishment,  as  prosperity 
became  more  enduring,  of  educational  institutions ; 
and  practically  no  organized  congregation  ever 
failed  to  care  for  religious  instruction. 

3.  Relation  to  the  Federal  Government: 
The  D.\.\iascus  Affair  of  1840  marks  the  real  be- 
ginning of  the  diplomatic  or  international  phase  in 
the  history  of  American  Jews,  though  a reference  to 
the  services  which  Mordecai  M.  Noah  rendered  his 
country  as  consul  at  Tunis  (1813-16)  should  not  be 
omitted.  The  persecutions  and  tortures  to  which 
some  of  tlie  most  prominent  Jews  of  Damascus  had 
been  subjected  were  reported  to  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington  by  the  United  States  consul  at 
Damascus.  Immediate  instructions,  under  date  of 
Aug.  14,  1840,  w'ere  thereupon  issued  to  John  Glid- 
don,  the  United  States  consul  at  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
by  Secretary  John  Forsyth,  in  which  he  directed  that 
all  good  offices  and  efforts  be  employed  to  display 
the  active  sympathy  of  the  United  States  in  the  at- 
tempts that  the  governments  of  Europe  were  making 
to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  these  persecutions.  Three 
days  later  David  Porter,  the  United  States  minis- 
ter to  Turkey,  was  instructed  by  Forsyth  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  at  the  Porte  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunates.  In  both  these 
communications  the  reasons  for  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States  are  based  upon  sentiments  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity',  no  American  citizens  being  in- 
volved; in  the  communication  to  Minister  Porter 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  peculiar  propriety  and  right 
of  the  intervention  of  the  United  States,  because  its 
political  and  civil  institutions  make  no  distinction 
in  favor  of  individuals  by  reason  of  race  or  creed, 
but  treat  all  with  absolute  equality. 

Though  it  would  appear  that  this  action  of  the 
United  States  was  taken  without  the  solicitation  of 
any  Jews  of  this  country,  measures 
Damascus  were  already  on  foot  to  display  the  feel- 
Aflfair.  ing  of  the  Jews  at  this  time.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1840,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Rich- 
mond, participated  in  by  both  Christians  and  Jews, 


at  which  resolutions  were  passed  asking  the  United 
States  to  intervene  to  procure  justice  for  the  ac- 
cused and  the  mitigation  of  their  harilships.  Among 
the  leaders  who  were  instrumental  in  calling  these 
meetings  were  Jacob  Ezekiel  of  Richmond,  J.  B. 
Kurscheedt  and  Theodore  J.  Seixas  of  New  York, 
and  Isaac  Leeser  and  John  Moss  of  Philadelphia. 
Considerable  correspondence  passed  between  these 
leaders  and  tlie  Department  of  State,  in  which  the 
humanitarian  attitude  of  the  government  and  the 
nature  of  its  intervention  are  fully  disclosed  (“Publ. 
Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  No.  8,  p.  141;  No.  9,  p.  155; 
No.  10,  p.  119). 

Ten  years  later  the  Jews  of  this  country  were  con- 
cerned in  the  diplomatic  relations  with  Switzerland. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  negotiations  assumed 
two  phases : (a)  respecting  the  ratification  of  a treaty 
in  which  lurked  the  possibility  that  American  citi- 
zens who  were  not  Christians  might  be  discriminated 
against,  and  (b)  concerning  the  actual  discrimina- 
tion in  Switzerland  against  American  citizens,  on 
the  ground  that  they  belonged  to  the  Jewish  faith. 

In  Nov.,  1850,  A.  Dudley  Mann,  the  American  rep- 
resentative, negotiated  a treaty  with  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, which  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on 
Feb.  13,  1851,  by  President  Fillmore.  At  the  same 
time  the  president  sent  a message  in  wliich  he  took 
exception  to  a part  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty, 
which  specifically  provided  that  Christians  alone 
were  to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  guaranteed. 
An  agitation  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
was  started  b}'  the  Jews  as  soon  as  its  existence  was 
learned  of,  and  Daniel  Webster,  then  secretary  of 
state,  and  Senator  Henry  Clay  at  once  (Feb.,  1851) 
went  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  objectionable 
clause  of  the  treaty.  The  principal 
Swiss  Dis-  agents  in  stirring  up  the  opposition 
abilities,  were  Isaac  Leeser,  David  Einiiorn, 
J.  M.  Cardozo  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
and  Capt.  Jonas  P.  Levy  of  New  York.  A move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  in  this  country  shortly  there- 
after (1852-53)  to  procure  religious  toleration 
abroad  for  American  citizens  generally ; this  was 
quite  distinct  from  any  movement  started  by  the 
Jews,  but  greatly  aided  the  latter.  Asa  result  of 
this  combined  opposition  the  Senate  declined  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  Senator  Lewis  Cass  of  Micliigan 
figured  largely  in  the  opposition  to  it.  He  corre- 
sponded with  Rev.  Isaac  Leeser  and  Captain  Levy 
respecting  it,  delivered  several  notable  speeches  in 
the  Senate  against  it  in  1854,  and  presented  a peti- 
tion on  April  i9,  18.54,  which  had  been  signed  by 
Jews  of  the  United  States  at  the  instance  of  a com- 
mittee of  New  York  Jews,  of  which  Alexander  J. 
Kurslieedt  was  chairrhan.  As  a result  the  treaty 
was  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  in  its  amended  form 
was  ratified  and  proclaimed  Nov.  9,  1855.  But  the 
amendment,  though  less  objectionable  in  phraseol- 
ogy, retained  the  same  connotation  and  rendered  it 
possible,  under  its  terms,  for  the  Swiss  cantons  to 
discriminate  against  Jews  in  the  manner  they  had 
adopted  in  1851.  Tliough  unsuccessful  in  preventing 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  agitation  against 
it  did  not  cease.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty  was 
proclaimed  at  the  end  of  1855,  it  would  appear  that 
this  was  not  generally  known  until  1857.  Attention 
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was  drawn  to  it  by  the  fact  that  one  A.  H.  Gootman, 
an  American  citizen  and  a Jew,  liad  received  notice 
in  1856  to  leave  Chaux-de-Fonds,  in  Neuchatel, 
where  he  had  transacted  business  for  five  years.  Pub- 
lic meetings  of  protest  were  lield  during  the  year  1857, 
in  Pittsburg,  Indianapolis,  Easton,  Pa.,  Charleston, 
Baltimore,  and  elsewhere,  and  a vigorous  opposi- 
tion was  voiced  by  Isaac  M.  Wise  in  his  paper,  “ The 
Israelite,”  by  David  Einhorn  in  “Sinai,”  and  by 
Isaac  Leeser  in  “The  Occident.”  A convention  of 
Jews  met  in  Baltimore  in  October,  and  a delega^ 
tion  appointed  by  this  convention  waited  on  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  in  the  same  month  to  protest  against 
the  treaty  and  request  its  abrogation ; the  president 
promised  to  take  steps  to  accede  to  their  request  so 
far  as  lay  in  his  power.  Numerous  memorials  were 
also  transmitted  to  the  president  and  the  Senate. 
That  this  agitation  attracted  general  attention  is 
manifested  by  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  expressed  vigorous  opinions  against 
the  treaty. 

Though  sporadic  efforts  to  procure  an  alteration 
in  the  treaty  and  the  establishment  of  the  rights  not 
only  of  American  Jews  but  of  the  Jews  of  all  nations 
in  Switzerland  continued  to  be  made  in  the  United 
States,  the  principal  scene  of  negotiations  shifted  to 
the  former  country,  and  the  principal  actor  was  Theo- 
dore Fay,  the  American  minister.  Beginning  in 
Aug.,  1853  (“  U.  S.  Ex.  Doc.”  xii.  3),  when  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  the  same  Gootman  referred  to  above,  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  authorities  of  Chaux-de- 
Fonds,  canton  of  Neuchatel,  to  leave  that  canton 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a Jew,  Fay,  though  at  first 
di.sinclined  to  take  any  very  energetic  stand,  finally 
became  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  Swiss 
discrimination  against  Jews  and  kept  up  an  active 
agitation  until  his  recall  in  1860.  He  succeeded  in 
procuring  permission  for  Gootman  to  remain,  but 
only  as  an  act  of  grace,  not  by  right.  The  obstacle 
Fay  had  to  attempt  to  overcome  lay  in  the  nature  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  which  left  to  the  cantons 
the  regulation  of  the  rights  of  domicil,  the  Federal 
Council  having  no  control  over  the  cantons  in  this 
respect.  Fay  was  ably  supported  in  his  conten- 
tions by  the  secretaries  of  state  Marcy  and  Lewis 
Cass,  especially  the  latter.  In  the  course  of  his 
negotiations  Fay  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
Jewish  question  as  it  affected  Switzerland,  and  in 
June,  1859,  transmitted  what  he  called  his  “Israel- 
ite Note  ” to  the  Federal  Council.  This  is  an  exten- 
sive treatise  explaining  the  American  contention 
with  much  force,  and  embodying  besides  a general 
defense  of  the  Jews.  It  was  translated  into  German 
and  French,  was  offered  for  sale  by  the  Federal 
Council,  received  much  notice  in  the  Swiss  news- 
papers, and  caused  the  restrictions  against  Jews  to 
be  abolished  in  several  cantons.  In  1860  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  of  Ameri- 
can Israelites,  of  which  Myer  S.  Isaacs  was  secretary, 
took  steps  to  continue  the  agitation  in  America. 
Henry  1.  Hart,  the  president  of  the  above-mentioned 
board,  took  up  the  matter  with  Secretary  Seward 
shortly  after  he  assumed  office  in  1861,  and  the  sec- 
retary issued  specific  instructions  to  the  new  minis- 
ter to  Switzerland,  Fogg,  to  be  no  less  active  in 
his  endeavor  to  establish  the  rights  of  American 


Jews  than  was  his  predecessor.  The  restrictions  in 
the  cantons  were  gradually  abolished,  and  full  civil 
rights  were  finally  guaranteed  to  all  Jews  by  the  new 
Swiss  Constitution  of  1874.  It  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  treaty  of  1855  is  still  in  force  (1905; 
“ Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  No.  11,  pp.  7 et  seq.). 

In  1867  Myer  S.  Isaacs,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Delegates  of  American  Israelites,  endeavored  unsuc- 
cessfully to  have  the  government  take  some  steps  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Servia.  In 
1882  Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  United  States 
Servia  and  minister  to  Turkey,  moved  by  the 
Palestine,  hardships  suffered  by  Russian  refugees 
whom  he  found  starving  in  the  streets 
of  Constantinople,  called  at  the  Foreign  Ollice  and 
reeeived  a communication  from  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  in  which  the  statement  was  made 
that  Jews  would  be  made  welcome  anywhere  in 
Turkey  except  in  Paiestine.  In  1884  he  took  vigor- 
ous caction  against  the  threatened  exinilsion  from 
Jenasalem  of  sundry  naturalized  American  Jews.  In 
1887  and  1888  attempts  were  made  by  the  Turkish 
government  to  limit  the  sojourn  of  American  Jews 
in  Jerusalem  to  one  month — later  extended  to  three 
mouths.  This  was  earnestly  opposed  by  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  ably  supported  b}’ 
Secretary  Bayard,  who  contended  that  the  United 
States,  by  reason  of  its  Constitution,  could  not  rec- 
ognize any  distinction  between  American  citizens 
in  respect  to  their  religion.  By  his  exertions  Straus 
successfully  halted  any  steps  to  e.\])el  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  happened  to  be  Jews  (“U.  S.  For. 
Rel.”  1887, 1888, 1889).  Secretaries  Blaine,  Gresham, 
and  Hay  repeatedly  took  a similar  stand,  and  it 
would  appear  that  rights  of  American  citizens  who 
are  Jews  have  been  carefully  guarded  in  Turkey 
(“U.  S.  For.  Rel.”  1894,  1898,  1901). 

In  1863  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the  Jews  of 
Moroceo  led  the  Board  of  Delegates  to  ask  the  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States.  Secretary  Seward  in- 
structed the  United  States  consul  at  Tangier  to  use 
his  good  offices  to  further  the  mission  of  Sir  Jloses 
Montefiore,  basing  his  aet  on  the  ground  of  common 
humanity.  For  two  years  the  consul  exerted  him- 
self to  carry  out  his  instructions  and  met  with  some 
slight  success.  In  1878  the  Board  of  Delegates  re- 
newed its  endeavors  to  have  the  government  use  its 
good  oftices  in  Moroceo,  and  the  consul  at  Tangier, 
F.  A.  Matthews,  took  earnest  steps  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  whenever  the  opportunity 
arose  during  this  and  suceeeding  years.  Adolpli 
Sanger,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Delegates,  in  1880 
sent  out  an  agent,  L.  A.  Cohen,  to  Morocco  to  re- 
port on  conditions  there.  In  March,  1881,  the  United 
States  minister  at  Madrid,  Lucius  Fairchild,  pro- 
ceeded to  Morocco  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  Jews.  He  made  a sympathetic  and  valuable  re- 
port to  the  secretary  of  state,  Blaine,  in  which  he 
displayed  an  acute  Interest  in  the  unfortunate  con- 
ditions in  that  country,  and  did  his  utmost  to  allevi- 
ate them. 

Rumanian  conditions,  which  have  so  vitally  inter- 
ested the  United  States,  first  had  attention  drawn  to 
them  by  the  Board  of  Delegates  in  June,  1867,  when 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the 
pensecuted  Jew's  of  Rumania  w'cre  rccpiested.  In 
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1870  B.  F.  Peixotto  of  New  York  was  appointed 
consul-general  to  Rumania,  and  during  the  six  years 
that  he  held  office  he  exerted  himself 
Rumanian  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the 
Dis-  condition  of  the  Jews.  In  1878  John 
abilities.  A.  Kasson,  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  Austria,  in  a despatch  to 
the  Department  of  State  proposed  as  a condition 
preliminary  to  the  recognition  of  Rumanian  inde- 
pendence that  the  United  States  join  with  the  Euro- 
pean powers  in  exacting  from  Rumania,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin,  the  recognition  of  the  equal  civil, 
commercial,  and  religious  rights  of  all  classes  of 
her  population,  as  also  equal  rights  and  protection 
under  the  treaty  and  under  Rumanian  laws,  irre- 
spective of  race  or  religious  belief.  In  opening 
negotiations  with  Rumania  in  the  following  year, 
the  recognition  by  that  country  of  the  rights  of  so- 
journ and  trade  of  all  classes  of  Americans  irrespec- 
tive of  race  or  creed  was  strongly  emphasized, 
as  it  was  by  Kasson  about  the  same  time  with  re- 
spect to  Servia.  The  continued  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  of  Rumania,  her  violations  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  the  greatly  increased 
proportions  which  the  Rumanian  emigration  to  the 
United  States  assumed  in  consequence,  as  also  the 
failure  to  conclude  a naturalization  convention  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  because  Rumania  would 
not  recognize  the  rights  of  American  citizens  who 
were  Jews,  moved  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  to 
address  on  Aug.  11,  1902,  identical  instructions  to 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Russia, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Turkey 
upon  the  subject  of  Rumania’s  attitude.  In  this 
note  he  drew  attention  to  the  consequences  to  the 
United  States  of  the  continued  persecutions  in  Ru- 
mania— namely,  the  unnatural  increase  of  immigra- 
tion from  that  country— -and  upon  this  based  his  right 
to  remonstrate  to  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  against  the  acts  of  the  Rumanian  government. 
Further,  he  sustained  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  ask  the  above-mentioned  powers  to  intervene  upon 
the  strongest  grounds  of  humanity.  Acting  upon 
the  forcible  instructions,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  presented  this  note  to  the  government 
to  which  each  was  accredited.  But  beyond  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Oath  More  Judaico  (1904)  and  some 
slight  diminution  of  the  harshness  of  the  persecu- 
tion, little  has  been  accomplished,  and  Rumania  con- 
tinues (1905)  almost  unrestrictedly  to  violate  the 
treaty  which  established  her  as  an  independent 
nation.  In  1905  Congress  made  provision  for  an 
American  legation  at  Bucharest. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States  involving  Jews  is  of  considerable 
bulk.  It  relates  for  the  most  part  to  the  failure  of 
Russia  to  recognize  the  validity  of  American  pass- 
ports where  Jews  are  involved,  which 
Russian  is  the  principal  cause  of  difference  be- 
Passports.  tween  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

Russia  has  constantly  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  her  treaty  of  1832  with  the  United  States, 
which  gives  to  the  citizens  of  the  two  countries  un- 
restricted rights  of  sojourn,  travel,  and  protection. 
Until  the  persecutions  in  Russia  assumed  acute 
form,  beginning  with  1880,  the  correspondence  be- 


tween the  two  countries  was  not  of  importance, 
though  occasional  earlier  instances  of  discrimination 
by  Russia  against  American  citizens  who  were  Jews 
had  been  vigorously  protested  against  by  the  United 
States  authorities.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years 
the  record  is  one  of  unceasing  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  who  are  Jews,  and  of  continued  declination 
of  Russia  to  live  up  to  her  treaty  stipulations.  The 
threatened  expulsion  from  St.  Petersburg  of  an 
American  citizen  named  Pinkos,  in  1880,  was  the 
occasion  for  the  presentation  of  energetic  notes  of 
remonstrance  by  John  W.  Foster,  the  American 
minister  to  Russia.  He  acted  not  alone  of  his  own 
responsibility,  but  was  the  recipient  of  specific  in- 
structions from  the  secretary  of  state,  William  M. 
Evarts.  In  the  course  of  one  of  Evarts’  letters 
of  instruction  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  United 
States  was  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  terms; 
“ In  the  view  of  this  government  the  religion  pro- 
fessed by  one  of  its  citizens  has  no  relation  to  that 
citizen’s  right  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  ” 
(“Am.  Jewish  Year  Book,”  1904-5,  p.  287).  The 
first  protests  of  Foster  and  Evarts,  inasmuch  as  they 
brought  forth  no  satisfactory  replies,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others  of  the  same  tenor,  in  one  of  which 
Evarts  stated  “that  we  ask  treaty  treatment  for 
our  aggrieved  citizens,  not  because  they  are  Jews, 
but  because  they  are  Americans  ” {ib.  p.  290).  All 
the  answers  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  are  based 
on  the  claim  that  the  proscriptive  laws  against  the 
Jew^s  were  in  existence  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1832, 
that  they,  therefore,  must  be  assumed  under  the 
treaty,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  Jewish  question 
in  Russia  was  complicated  by  economic  and  other 
difficulties.  These  views  were  answered  in  the  able 
despatch  of  James  Blaine,  secretary  of  state,  of  July 
29, 1881.  This  despatch  covers  in  considerable  de- 
tail the  whole  of  the  American  contention,  and  is 
so  forcibly  put  that  subsequent  consideration  of  the 
same  subject  by  the  Department  of  State  has  been 
unable  to  add  much  to  it  (“For.  Rel.  U.  S.”  1881,  p. 
1030).  As  continued  remonstrances  during  subse- 
quent years  led  to  no  results,  in  1893  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  took  the  stand  that  it  could  not  acqui- 
esce in  the  action  of  Russian  consuls  in  asking  the 
religion  of  American  citizens  desiring  to  travel  in 
Russia  before  granting  a vise  to  their  passports, 
and  refusing  Jews.  The  government  regarded  this 
as  the  “ assumption  of  a religious  inquisitorial  func- 
tion within  our  own  borders,  by  a foreign  agency, 
in  a manner  . . . repugnant  to  the  national  sense.” 
Ill  1895  this  view  was  forcibly  presented  to  the  Rus- 
sian government  by  the  American  minister,  Clifton 
R.  Breckenridge,  and  in  July  of  that  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  took  the  attitude  that  a “ continuance 
in  such  a course,  after  our  views  have  been  clearly 
but  considerately  made  known,  may  trench  upon 
the  just  limits  of  consideration”  {ib.  pp.  295,  297). 
But  in  spite  of  the  presentation  of  the  American 
contention  in  every  possible  light  and  with  all  pos- 
sible emphasis,  Russia  stubbornly  refuses  to  live  up 
to  her  treaty  obligations. 

In  April,  1902,  at  the  instance  of  Henry  M.  Gold- 
fogle,  a member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a resolution  calling 
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upon  the  secretary  of  state  to  inform  the  House 
“whether  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish  religious 
faitli  holding  passports  issued  by  this  government 
are  barred  or  excluded  from  entering  the  territory 
of  the  Empire  of  Russia, ’’and  what  action  concern- 
ing the  matter  had  been  taken  by  the  government. 
A few  days  later  Secretary  Hay  replied,  stating  in 
brief  what  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens  in 
Russia,  and  added  that  though  “ begun  many  years 
ago  . . . [they]  have  not  been  attended  with  en- 
couraging success  ” (ib.  pp.  301,  302). 

In  Jan.,  1904,  Goldfogle  introduced  another  res- 
olution, requesting  the  president  to  resume  nego- 
tiations with  Russia  looking  to  the  recognition  of 
the  validitj^  of  American  passports  irrespective  of 
the  religion  of  the  holder.  This  resolution  gave  rise 
to  notable  addresses  on  the  part  of  a number  of 
members  of  the  House,  and  was  passed,  in  substance, 
in  April  of  that  year  {ib.  pp.  304,  306).  In  conse- 
quence of  this  resolution  the  question  of  American 
passports  was  taken  up  anew  by  the  Department  of 
State  during  the  summer  of  1904.  The  Russian  re- 
ply made  at  that  time  was  to  the  effect  that  a com- 
mission had  been  created  in  1903  to  consider  the  re- 
vision of  the  passport  regulations,  and  that  the 
desires  of  the  United  States  would  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  that  commission.  In  his  annual  mes- 
sage, Dec.,  1904,  President  Roosevelt  wrote  vigor- 
ously against  the  Russian  attitude,  characterizing  it 
as  “ unjust  and  irritating  toward  us.  ” In  Feb. , 1905, 
a committee  of  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  formed,  with  Wachter  of  Maryland 
as  chairman,  to  urge  further  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  As  yet  nothing  significant  has  been 
accomplished. 

The  massacres  at  Kishinef  in  April,  1903, 
aroused  indignation  throughout  the  United  States. 
Though  in  response  to  a cable  of  inquiry  sent  by 
Secretary  Hay  to  Ambassador  McCor- 
Kishinef  mick  at  St.  Petersburg,  asking  if  relief 
Petition,  could  be  sent  to  the  sufferers,  the  am- 
bassador stated  that  he  was  informed 
officially  that  there  was  no  distress  or  want  insoutli- 
western  Russia,  nevertheless  mass-meetings  were 
held  in  almost  every  city  of  importance,  and  the  com- 
ments in  the  newspapers  portrayed  the  feelings  of 
liorror  of  the  American  people.  A practical  turn 
was  given  by  the  collection  of  considerable  sums  to 
alleviate  the  misery  of  the  unfortunates.  In  the 
hope  that  if  the  attention  of  the  czar  were  directly 
brought  to  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  his  domin- 
ions their  condition  might  be  alleviated,  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  B’nai  B’rith  took  measures  to  pre- 
pare a petition  for  transmittal  to  him.  On  June  15, 
1903,  a committee  of  the  order  waited  upon  Secre- 
tary Hay  and  President  Roosevelt,  and  ])reseuted  a 
tentative  draft  of  the  petition.  This  liaving  met 
with  their  approval,  it  was  then  circulated  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  over  12,500  signatures  of 
Christians  and  Jews  in  all  walks  of  life  were  ap- 
pended to  it.  Oa  July  15  the  American  representa- 
tive at  St.  Petersburg  was  instructed  to  ask  an  audi- 
ence of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  the  petition,  which  was  given  in 
full  in  the  despatch,  would  be  received  by  the 


minister  to  be  put  before  the  czar.  The  minister 
declined  to  receive  it,  and  the  bound  copy  with  the 
signatures  was  placed  by  Secretary  Hay  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Department  of  State  in  Oct.,  1903. 
Though  the  petition  did  not  reach  its  destination, 
its  words  attained  world-wide  publicity,  and  its  ob- 
ject was  in  a measure  accomplished  in  this  way 
(Adler,  “Voice  of  America  on  Kishineff,”  1004). 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States  the 
government  has  insisted  with  great  force  upon  the 
equal  treatment  of  all  American  citizens  in  foreign 
countries,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed.  Further,  it 
never  has  failed  to  intercede  with  foreign  govern- 
ments on  humanitarian  grounds,  whenever  the  op- 
portunity arose,  in  behalf  of  Jews  who  were  being 
persecuted  or  of  those  to  whom  life  was  rendered 
precarious  by  inhuman  proscriptive  laws.  A consid- 
erable number  of  Jews  have  held  diplomatic  posts, 
among  the  more  prominent  being  IVIordecai  jM. 
Noaii,  consul  to  Tunis,  1813-lC;  Edwin  dc  Leon, 
consul-general  to  Egypt,  1854;  August  Belmont,  sec- 
retary of  legation  at  The  Hague,  1853-55,  and  minis- 
ter resident,  1855-58;  Oscar  S.  Stiiaus,  minister  to 
Turkey,  1887-89,  1897-1900;  Solomon  Hihscii,  min- 
ister to  Turkey,  1889-92;  B.  F.  Peixotto,  consul 
to  Bucharest,  1870-76;  Simon  Wolf,  consul-general 
to  Egypt,  1881 ; Max  Judd,  consul-general  to  Vienna, 
1893-97 ; and  Lewis  Einstein,  third  secretary  of 
embassy  at  Paris,  1903,  and  London,  1905. 

4.  Education  : Early  in  the  history  of  the  first 
Jewish  congregation  in  New  York  there  wasattached 
to  the  synagogue  a school  in  which  secular  as  well 
as  Hebrew  branches  were  taught.  It  was  one  of 
the  earliest  general  schools  in  America;  poor  chil- 
dren received  instruction  gratis.  Religious  instruc- 
tion was  established  in  connection  with  most  of  the 
early  synagogues.  For  ordinary  secular  education 
the  Jews  resorted,  in  large  measure,  to  tlie  schools 
iind  colleges.  There  was  a Jewish  matriculate  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  as  early 
as  1772.  The  older  communities,  however,  be- 
fore the  general  establishment  of  the  public-school 
system,  frequently  provided  regular  instruction  in 
tlie  secular  branches.  These  scliools  ordinarily  were 
adjuncts  of  the  religious  schools  maintained  by  the 
congregations.  In  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1838  a 
general  Sunday-school,  quite  irrespective  of  congre- 
gational organization,  was  established,  largely 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Rebecca  Gratz,  who 
was  its  superintendent  and  president  until  1864.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a movement,  which  has  spread 
throughout  the  country,  for  the  organization  of 
educational  work  along  lines  quite  independent  of 
congregational  activities. 

A similar  school  was  organized  in  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  in  the  same  year;  in  the  following  year,  one  in 
Richmond,  Va. ; in  1845  this  movement  spread  to 
New  York,  being  taken  up  first  by  the  Emanu-El 
Society,  although  the  Shearith  Israel  congregation 
had  started  a Hebrew-school  system  as  early  as  1808. 
In  1848  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  was  founded 
at  Philadelphia — originally  a school  for  general  in- 
struction in  the  ordinary  branches  up  to  and  through 
the  grammar-school  grade,  together  with  instruc- 
tion in  Hebrew  and  in  the  Jewish  religion.  In  1864 
the  Hebrew  Free  School  Association  was  incorporated 
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in  New  York;  and  throughout  various  states  of  the 
Union  a movement  gradually  spread  for  the  organi- 
zation of  free  religious  schools  which  would  bring 
into  a common-school  system  children 
Free  from  the  various  congregations  in  each 
Schools,  city.  These  were  largely  intended  to 
supersede  the  private  institutions  that 
had  hitherto  existed.  They  were,  in  the  main, 
carried  on  by  volunteer  teachers;  and  their  distin- 
guishing feature  was  that  the  instruction  was  usu- 
ally conducted  by  native-born  persons  and  in  the 
English  language,  as  against  the  German  teaching  in 
the  congregational  schools. 

The  whole  trend  of  this  educational  work  was 
toward  the  unification  of  the  community  and  the 
broadening  of  the  interests  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers, with  a tendency  to  overcome  the  narrowness  of 
the  congregational  life  that  had  prevailed.  Within  the 
last  decade  or  so  there  has  been  a decided  reaction ; 
and  religious  schools  and  Sabbath-schools  have  been 
highly  organized  in  connection  with  individual  con- 
gregations. Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  them  by 
the  congregations,  which  derive  from  them  much  of 
their  communal  strength.  While  many  of  the  He- 
brew education  societies  and  schools  continue  in  ex- 
istence, they  do  not  develop  or  flourish  as  might  be 
expected;  in  fact,  since  1883  they  have  largely 
taken  upon  themselves  an  entirely  new  function. 
With  the  sudden  arrivai  in  the  United  States  of  a 
large  number  of  Russian  Jews  having  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language,  and  in  many  cases 
without  any  particular  handicraft,  there  devolved 
upon  the  American  Jewish  community  the  neces- 
sity of  providing,  first,  day-  and  night-schools  for 
teaching  English  to  the  new  arrivals,  and,  second, 
manual-training  and  technical  schools. 

Technical  These  have  been  established  in  New 
Schools.  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
other  cities,  more  or  less  with  the  aid 
of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  these  educational  institutions  called  into 
existence  since  the  Russian  immigration  began  is  the 
Educational  Alliance  of  New  York. 

Until  recently  provision  for  higher  education  on 
specifically  .lewish  lines  was  not  found  practicable, 
though  as  early  as  1840  the  versatile  and  suggestive 
Mordecai  M.  Noah  urged  the  formation  of  a Jewish 
college  in  the  United  States.  His  project  met  with 
no  response.  Nor  was  1.  M.  Wise  more  successful 
when  in  1855  he  endeavored  to  establish  a theolog- 
ical college  in  Cincinnati  under  the  name  of  “Zion 
Collegiate  Institute.”  In  1867  the  scholarly  and 
enterprising  Isaac  Leeser,  however,  established  Mai- 
monides  College  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  intended 
that  general  collegiate  instruction  should  be  provided 
there,  though  naturally  the  Jewish  branches  were  to 
be  given  particular  attention.  A certain  measure 
of  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
was  planned,  and  the  idea  held  in  mind  was  that  the 
college  should  serve  as  the  capstone  to  the  scheme 
of  education  builded  by  the  Hebrew  Education  So- 
ciety. The  college  was,  however,  much  ahead  of  the 
times,  and  after  a few  years  of  languishing  life 
passed  out  of  existence.  Not  until  nearly  twenty 
years  thereafter  was  the  first  institution  for  the 
training  ot  rabbis  and  teachers  founded.  This  was 


the  Hebrew  Union  College  of  Cincinnati,  established 
in  1875  by  the  Union  of  Amekican  Hebkew  Con- 
gregations, an  organization  created  at  that  time 
for  the  purpose,  and  mainly  at  the  instance  of  I.  M. 
Wise.  The  existence  of  the  college  has  been  contin- 
uous, and,  though  theoretically  without  partizan 
bias,  it  is  practically  the  representative  of  the  Re- 
form wing  in  America.  Graduates  from  this  insti- 
tution are  to  be  found  in  charge  of  congregations 
in  nearly  every  city  of  importance  in  the  country. 
Rev.  Dr.  K.  Kohler  is  president  (1905),  and  there 
is  a faculty  of  ten  professors  and  several  instruct- 
ors. In  1886  there  was  established  in  New  York 
the  Jewish  Theologicai,  Seminary, 

Theolog-  also  for  the  training  of  rabbis  and 

ical  In-  teachers,  and  representing  the  Ortho- 
stitutions.  dox  wing  of  the  community.  The 
reorganization  which  this  institution 
underwent  in  1901-2  resulted  in  the  calling  of  Dr. 
S.  SciiECHTER  to  its  presidency.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  richly  endowed,  and  in  1903  took  possession 
of  a new  building,  the  gift  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff. 
Its  library,  largely  the  gift  of  Judge  Ma^'er  Sulz- 
berger, contains  one  of  the  greatest  collections 
of  Hebraica.  In  1893,  through  a trust  vested  by 
Hyman  Gratz  in  the  Mickv5  Israel  congregation, 
Gratz  College  was  founded  in  Philadelphia,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  Jew- 
ish schools,  practically  occupying  the  place  of  a 
normal  school.  The  largest  sum  ever  made  availa- 
ble for  the  promotion  of  Semitic  investigation  is  that 
bequeathed  in  1905  by  Moses  A.  Dropsie  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  establishment  of  a Jewish  college 
along  broad  lines,  for  instruction  “in  the  Hebrew  and 
cognate  languages  and  their  respective  literatures, 
and  in  the  rabbinical  learning  and  literature.”  The 
amount  of  this  bequest  is  about  $800,000. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  have  been  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  various  congrega- 
tions, and  also  independently.  Young  Men’s  Hebrew 
Associations  and  other  societies  which  are  to  a certain 
extent  educational  in  their  character.  They  usually 
maintain  small  libraries  and  provide  lecture-counses 
on  secular  and  religious  topics.  In  1893  there  was 
founded  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society,  which  has 
branches  all  over  the  country  and  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  regular  schools  and  colleges  as  does  the 
University  Extension  movement,  as  interpreted  in 
America,  to  regular  colleges  for  university  work. 
The  .Council  of  Jewish  Women  has  engaged  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  educational  work  among  its 
own  members.  In  1886  the  Reform  Aving  of  Ameri 
can  Jewry  organized  at  Cincinnati  a Hebrew'  Sab- 
BATii-SciiooL  Union  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
uniformity  and  approved  methods  in  Sabbath-school 
instruction.  In  1900  there  w’ere  in  the  United 
States  415  Jewish  educational  organizations,  391  of 
which  were  religious  schools  attached  to  congrega- 
tions, with  1,137  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  about 
25,000  pupils.  There  were  also  27  .Jewish  free 
schools,  chiefly  in  large  cities,  with  about  11,000 
pupils  and  143  teachers. 

Three  societies  have  been  organized  in  the  United 
States  to  issue  Jewish  publications— the  first,  in 
Philadelphia  in  1845;  the  second,  in  New  York  in 
1873;  and  the  third,  in  Philadelphia  in  1888.  This 
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last  is  a flourishing  organization,  and  has  issued 
many  instructive  and  important  works.  Among  the 
educational  activities  should  also  be 
Publica-  mentioned  the  American  Jewish  His- 
tion  Soci-  torical  Society,  organized  in  1892, 
eties  and  which  in  its  twelve  volumes  of  publi- 
Libraries.  cations  has  made  notable  contributions 
to  American  Jewish  history.  Associ- 
ated with  many  of  the  schools  are  circulating  and 
reference  libraries— notably  the  Leeser  Library  of 
the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia— and 
there  are  several  independent  ones,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Aguilar  Library  in  New  York,  founded 
in  1886.  The  Maimonides  Library  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  B’nai  B’rith  in  New  York  was  organized 
in  1851.  The  last  two  are  now  merged  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  which  itself  contains  the  lar- 
gest collection  of  Judaicaand  modern  Hebraiea  in 
the  country.  The  Order  B’nai  B’rith  and  many 
other  orders  and  lodges  did  pioneer  work  in  the 
education  of  their  members  and  included  lectures 
among  the  educational  features.  The  various  Zion- 
ist societies  throughout  the  country  make  educa- 
tional work  along  Jewish  lines  one  of  their  principal 
activities. 

5.  Philantbropy  : The  measure  of  the  American 
Jewry’s  philanthropic  activity  is  full  to  overflowing. 
From  the  beginning  of  direct  aid  of  individual  to 
individual,  philanthropy  has  progressed  until  it 
now  devotes  a large  part  of  its  endeavor  to  prevent- 
ive work — the  higher  philanthropy — along  the  most 
approved  scientific  lines.  In  this  the  Jewish  organi- 
zations have  often  been  the  pioneers.  Dating  from  the 
days  of  the  first  arrivals,  the  ideal  constantly  main- 
tained has  been  that  none  of  the  Jewish  poor  should 
become  a charge  upon  the  general  community. 

The  simple  charity  of  the  first  settlers  was  soon 
superseded  by  the  dispensing  of  collective  funds 
through  the  congregations.  But  this  did  not  take 
the  place  of  the  “personal  service”  of  our  time, 
since  the  care  of  a needy  family  by  one  more  favor- 
ably situated  is  one  of  the  commonest  phenomena  of 
the  earlier  days.  Soon,  as  the  population  increased 
and  its  needs  outgrew  individual  or  even  congrega- 
tional generosity,  societies  with  specific  objects  were 
started.  Some  were  established  for  the  visitation  of 
the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead ; some,  under  con- 
gregational direction,  for  general  charitable  purposes ; 
others  for  the  distribution  of  unleavened  bread  at 
Passover.  Gradually  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the 
sick,  asylums  for  orphans,  and  homes  for  the  aged 
were  established.  At  first  a large  measure  of  vol- 
unteer work  lightened  the  burden  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  this,  though  never  entirely  superseded, 
has  had  to  give  way  to  professional  and  trained 
service.  Similarly,  the  small  societies  of  the  early 
days  found  it  advantageous  to  cooperate,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  which 
took  general  cliarge  of  all  philanthropic  work  ex- 
cept that  of  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums.  In  re- 
cent times  the  problem  has  become  so  complex  that 
in  a number  of  cities  all  of  the  charitable  organiza- 
tions have  been  federated,  and  the  funds  collected 
from  all  sources  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  various 
constituent  organizations.  The  first  Jewish  hospi- 
tal, the  Mount  Sinai,  was  established  in  1852  in  New 


York,  and  the  Independent  Order  B’nai  B’rith  Home 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  in  1848  at  the  same  place. 
The  first  orphan  asylum  was  that  of  New  Orleans, 
established  in  1855,  though  one  had  been  projected 
in  New  York  as  early  as  1829. 

The  Russian  immigration,  which  has  brought  so 
many  perplexing  philanthropic  and  educational 
problems  to  the  surface,  has  made  itself  felt  in  a 
particular  degree  on  account  of  the  necessity  for 
the  development  of  cooperative  scientific  philan- 
thropic methods.  The  federated  associations  referred 
to  have  been  found  necessary  because  of  the  increas- 
ing inadequacy  of  the  simpler  methods  of  the  earlier 
days  to  cope  with  the  new  conditions,  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  relief,  to  be  effective,  must  be  ad- 
ministered not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pooi', 
but  with  a view  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  intei- 
ests  of  the  community  at  large.  Trained  experts  in 
this  work  have  been  developed,  and  in  the  larger 
cities  the  more  extensive  systems  of  relief  are  under 
their  direction,  though  they  in  turn  are  controlled 
by  volunteer  boards  of  trustees.  Out  of  the  condi- 
tions just  noted  has  developed  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Jewish  Charitiesof  the  United  States,  organ- 
ized at  Cincinnati  in  1899,  with  thirty -eight  relief 
organizations  composing  its  membership,  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  Its  seat  is  at  Cincinnati, 
and  the  objects  it  furthers  are  the  discussion  of  tlie 
problems  of  charity  and  the  promotion  of  reforms  in 
administration,  with  a view  of  accomplishing  uni- 
formity of  action  and  cooperation.  Annual  conferences 
for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  are  held. 
The  more  or  less  mechanical  methods  b}’  which  relief 
must  be  distributed  on  the  large  scale  now  found 
necessary,  with  the  element  of  personal  sympathy 
largely  eliminated,  have,  however,  caused  a reaction. 
In  recent  times  societies,  largely  congregational,  have 
been  organized,  whose  object  is  the  promotion  of 
personal  service  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the 
unfortunate.  See  Sistekiioods. 

The  numerous  fraternal  orders,  of  which  the  B’nai 
B’rith  (1843),  the  Free  Sons  of  Israel  (1849),  the 
B’rith  Abraham  (1859),  and  the  Sons  of  Benjamin 
(1877)  are  the  most  important,  do  a large  measure  of 
charitable  and  beneficial  work. 

The  inability  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  to 
bear  the  tremendous  strain  put  upon  their  resources 
by  the  Russian  immigration,  prompted  Baron  de 
Hirsch  in  1890  to  come  to  their  aid  and  to  establish 
the  Baron  do  Hirsch  Fund  (§2,400.000  originally ; 
since  grown  to  §3,300,000),  to  be  administered  by  a 
board  of  trustees  named  by  him.  Its 
Baron  annual  income,  amounting  to  about 
de  Hirscli  §125,000,  is  expended  in  looking  after 
Fund.  the  reception  of  immigrants,  the  pro- 
motion of  English  and  mechanical 
education,  and,  through  the  Jewish  Agicultural  and 
Industrial  Aid  Society  (1899),  the  encouragement  of 
farming  and  the  transfer  of  industries  to  rural  com- 
munities. The  last-mentioned  branch  of  the  Fund 
and  its  related  organization,  the  Industrial  Re- 
moval Office,  receive  large  subventions  also  from  the 
Jewish  Coeonization  Association.  A town  and 
agricultural  colony  were  founded  at  Woodbine,  N. 
J.,  in  1891,  followed  by  an  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial school  at  the  same  place  in  1894.  Other  colo- 
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uies  niider  the  same  direction  iiave  been  estabiisiicd 
at  Aiiiance,  Carmei,  and  Kosenhayn  in  the  same 
state.  At  the  present  time  (1905)  tiie  total  num- 
ber of  colonies  in  New  Jersey  is  about  2,500,  but 
not  more  tlian  half  of  the  adults  are  engaged  in 
farming  and  its  related  work.  Industrial  establish- 
ments have  been  introduced,  and  a large  part  of  the 
several  communities  is  employed  in  them.  Other 
colonists  have  been  aided  in  removing  to  New  Eng- 
land, particularly  to  Connecticut,  where  about  600 
persons  are  now  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
mainly  dairy-farming.  Efforts  at  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  colonies  in  variotis  other  parts  of  the 
count!'}'  have  been  made,  but  they  have  almost  in- 
variably been  ultimate  failures  (see  Agkicultural 
Coi.oMES  IN  THE  United  States). 

The  National  Farm  School,  established  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf  in 
1896,  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  aims  to  train  boys  for 
agricultural  careers,  and  has  met  with  some  meas- 
ure of  success.  Its  pupils  number  about  forty. 
There  are  two  charitable  organizations  with  a na- 
tional field  of  activity,  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle,  which  has  had  branches  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  since  1868  (eight  in  1905),  and  the  Jew- 
ish Hospital  for  Consumptives  at  Denver,  Colo., 
founded  in  1890.  A noteworthy  charity  is  that  in- 
stituted in  New  York  in  1890  by  Nathan  Straus  for 
the  distribution  to  the  poor,  at  nominal  cost,  of 
milk  carefully  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
most  scientific  hygienic  principles.  Similar  insti- 
tutions have  been  aided  by  him  in  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.  Statistical  reports  show  a large  re- 
duction in  infant  mortality  as  a result  of  this  effi- 
cient remedial  measure. 

6.  Religious  Development : As  elsewhere,  the 
religiouslifeof  the  JewsintheUnited  States  has  been 
centered  for  the  most  part  about  the  congregations. 
The  lack  of  theological  seminaries  until  a compara- 
tively late  period  necessitated  that  religious  leaders 
should  be  brought  from  abroad.  England,  Ger- 
many, and  to  some  extent  Holland  supplied  the  in- 
cumbents for  pulpits  in  the  earlier  days.  Natu- 
rally Germany  furnished  the  large  majority  between 
1840  and  1881,  since  which  time,  as  in  so  much  else, 
Russia  has  been  predominant.  Sephardim  were  at 
first  in  the  majority,  and  organized  the  four  earliest 
congregations  in  the  country ; namely,  those  of  New 
York,  Newport,  Savannah,  and  Philadelphia.  As 
early  as  1766  a translation  of  the  prayers  into  Eng- 
lish by  Isaac  Pinto  — probably  the  first  English- 
Hcbrew  prayer-book  ever  issued — was  published  in 
New  York. 

In  Jamaica  and  in  Canada  there  have  always  been 
more  or  less  direct  relations  with  England ; but  in 
theUnited  States  the  entire  religious  life  of  the  Jews 
has  been  especially  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
dependence  upon  any  European  authority,  as  well 
as  by  the  absence  of  any  ccutial  authority  in  Amer- 
ica. Congregational  autonomy  has  been  emphasized, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
American  Jewish  religious  development. 

Prior  to  1825  all  the  congregations  followed  the 
Orthodox  ritual.  In  that  year,  however,  a move- 
ment for  ceremonial  reform  began  in  Charleston, 
whose  congregation  was  made  up  almost  exclusively 


of  Sephardim.  Meeting  with  some  success  at  first, 
the  movement  soon  languished,  only  to  be  re- 
vived upon  a more  enduring  basis  in 

Reform  1840.  The  Reform  movement  made 
Movement  no  headway  until  about  the  middle  of 

Begun  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Isaac  M. 
Charleston.  Wise  at  Albany  gave  it  consider- 
able standing.  But  little  was  accom- 
plished, however,  until  the  arrival  in  the  United 
States  of  David  Einhoru  and,  later,  Samuel  Hirsch. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  men  and  of  other  rabbis 
— principally  from  Germany — the  trend  toward  al- 
terations in  the  liturgy  and  ritual  set  in  very  strongly 
about  1860.  In  1869  attempts  were  made  to  formu- 
late the  principles  of  Reform  Judaism,  followed  by 
others  in  1871  and  1885.  But  the  large  amount  of 
autonomy  common  to  all  congregations  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  generally  recognized  authoritative  head 
have  rendered  any  acceptance  of  a program  by  all 
congregations  impossible.  As  a consequence  the 
Reform  movement  varies  from  the  extremes  of  Sun- 
day services  only,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a conservatism 
that  lends  its  support  to  an  Orthodox  seminary,  on 
the  other.  The  reaction  against  excessive  radical 
tendencies  attained  force  about  1880,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  an  intermediate  or  distinctly  conserva- 
tive group.  This  wing  has  grown  in  importance 
and  has  been  largely  instrumental,  in  cooperation 
with  the  outspokenly  Orthodox,  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  on  a firm 
basis.  One  of  the  results  of  Reform  was  the  intro- 
duction of  changes  in  the  prayer-ritual,  culminating 
in  the  adoption  by  most  congregations  of  a Union 
Prayer-Book  in  1895.  This  is  not  used  universally, 
and  individual  idiosyncrasy  still  shows  a decided 
preference  for  other  forms. 

An  outgrowth  of  certain  phases  of  the  trend  to- 
ward extreme  liberalism  was  the  society  for  Ethical 
Culture,foundcd  in  New  York  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler 
in  1876,  and  still  claiming  numerous  adherents  (see 
Ethical  Culture,  Society  for). 

The  Reform  movement  has  not  failed  to  arouse  a 
vigorous  opposition  from  the  repre.sentatives  of  the 
Orthodox  rite;  chief  among  them,  in  the  days  of  the 
inception  of  Reform,  was  Isaac  Leeser,  to  whom 
Sabato  Morais  proved  an  able  successor.  In  the 
main,  holding  that  its  principles,  having  been  tried 
by  time,  needed  no  defense,  the  representatives  of  Or- 
thodoxy have  supported  their  views  with  an  intelli- 
gent perception  of  the  needs  of  the  new  environment 
and  conditions.  The  Orthodox  seminary  already 
referred  to  is  to  some  extent  the  outgrowth  of  a de- 
sire effectively  to  counteract  the  inroads  of  Reform, 
as  also  to  render  a service  in  fitting  the  ancient 
forms  to  American  conditions.  The  influx  of  Rus- 
sian Jews  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  has 
given  to  the  Orthodox  greatly  increased  strength, 
for  the  Reform  movement  has  made  but  slight  im- 
pression upon  the  Russian  mind  as  yet. 

Indicative  of  a recognition  that  congregational 
autonomy  is  not  free  from  a tendency  to  develop 
into  a characterless  individualism  are  the  formation 
of  the  LTnion  of  American  Hebrew  (Reform)  Congre- 
gations in  1873,  and,  more  recently  (1889),  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.  A recent  development  has  been  an  agita- 
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tion  for  the  calling  of  an  American  Jewish  synod. 
As  a means  of  strengthening  Orthodox  Judaism  a 
Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  formed  in  1898,  fol- 
lowed by  the  creation  of  a similar  organization,  rep- 
resenting Russian  Orthodoxy,  in  1901.  A Society 
of  American  Cantors  was  established  in  1894.  For 
further  details  see  America,  Judaism  in,  and  Re- 
form Judaism. 

7.  Military,  Naval,  and  State  Serviee  : From 
tlie  Dutch  settlements  in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of 
South  America 
the  services  ren- 
dered  by  the 
J e w’ s to  the 
states  of  their 
adoption  or  na- 
tivity have  been 
largely  in  excess 
of  their  propor- 
tionate share. 

It  is  likely  that 
a few  of  the 
more  adventur- 
ous pioneers  en- 
gaged in  con- 
flicts with  the 
Indians,  and,  as 
already  men- 
tioned, Asser 
Levy,  as  early 
as  1655,  claimed, 
on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his 
associates,  the 
right  to  serve  in 
Stuyvesant’s  ex- 
pedition against 
the  Swedes  on 
the  Delaware, 
instead  of  pay- 
ing a tax  for  ex- 
emption from 
military  service. 

An  occasional 
Jewish  name  ap- 
pears in  the  ros- 
ters  of  those 
serving  in  the 
colonial  expedi- 
tions against  the 
French  and  In- 
dians, and  one 
or  perhaps  two 
Jews  were  with 
Washington  on 
his  expedition 
across  the  Alleghanies  in  1754,  and  were  among  the 
recipients  of  grants  of  land  for  their  services. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  movement 
and  before  the  formation  of  strong  parties  was 
brought  about,  the  Jews  were  almost  to  a man  sup- 
porters of  the  colonial  contentions.  Though  number- 
ing only  a bare  2,000  in  a total  population  of  2,000,- 
000,  they  had  developed  large  commercial  interests  in 
Newport,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and 


New  York.  None  the  less,  in  all  these  cities  they 
were  ardent  supporters  of  the  various  measures  of 
non-importation  designed  to  frustrate  the  British 
acts,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
greatly  engaged  in  intercolonial  and  English  trade 
and  in  some  places,  as  in  Philadelphia  and  Newport, 
were  the  largest  ship-owners.  At  least  eight  Phila- 
delphia Jews  were  among  the  signers  of  the  non-im- 
portation resolutions  adopted  in  that  city  in  1765,  and 
five  subscribed  to  those  of  New  York  in  17()9.  When 
W'ar  actually  broke  out  Jewish  names  occurred  on 

the  first  rosters. 
Thoiigh  no  com- 
plete  figures 
have  been  com- 
piled, it  is  prob- 
able that  not  less 
than  100  officers 
and  men  served 
at  one  time  or  an- 
other in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war. 
Noteworthy  in 
this  connection 
aie  the  forty 
Jews  among  the 
sixt}'  men  who 
composed  Capt. 
Richard  Lush- 
ington's  com- 
pany of  Charles- 
ton. Tiventy- 
fourofficershave 
been  counted, 
among  the  most 
distinguished 
being  Lieut. - 
Col.  David  S. 
Franks,  Lieut. 
Isaac  Franks 
(lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  Pennsyl- 
vania militia, 
1794),  and  ]\Ia- 
j o r B e n j a m i n 
Nones.  The 
slight  increase- 
in  the  Jewish 
population  be- 
tween the  close 
of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  and 
the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of 
1812,  and  the  di- 
vided sentiments 
which  prevailed 
during  the  latter  ivar,  render  it  likely  that  less  than 
fifty  Jews  participated  in  it,  and  none  appears 
to  have  gained  siiecial  distinction.  In  the  Mexican 
war  about  sixty  Jew-s  saw  service,  the  most  promi- 
nent being  Major  and  Surgeon  David  de  Leon,  who 
twice  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  gallantry, 
and  who  as  surgeon-general  of  the  Confederate  ar- 
mies organized  their  medical  departments. 

The  effect  of  the  increase  of  the  Jewish  popula- 


Monument  Erected  in  Memory  of  the  Jewish  Soldiers  Who  Died  in  the  Civil  War, 
Cypress  Hill  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

(From  a photograph.) 
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tion  between  1848  and  1860  is  shown  in  tlie  military 
records  of  the  Civil  war.  Between  7,000  and  8,000 
Jews,  in  all  ranks,  saw  service  on  both  sides  of  this 
terrible  conflict,  some  with  rare  distinction.  In- 
cluded in  this  number  are  9 generals,  18  colonels,  8 
lieutenant-colonels,  40  majors,  205  captains,  325  lieu- 
tenants, 48  adjutants,  etc.,  and  25  surgeons.  In  the 
recent  Spanish-Amerlcan  war  (1898)  Jews  formed  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  the  forces,  and  served  with 
distinction.  The  numbers  engaged  were  as  follows; 
Officers ; army,  32 ; navy,  27 ; non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  men:  army,  2,450;  navy,  42. 

A considerable  number  of  Jews  have  always  been 
found  in  the  regular  army  and  nav}".  As  officers  the 
following  have  been  conspicuous:  Major  Alfred 
Mokdecai  (1804-87),  expert  on  ordnance  and  explo- 
sives ; Commodore  Uriah  P.  Levy  (1792-1862), 
secured  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  navy;  Capt.  Levi  M.  H.\iiby  (1793-1870);  Capt. 
Adolph  Makix  (1848);  Col.  Charles H.  LAUCniiEiMEU 
(1859);  and  Capt.  E.  L.  Zalinski  (retired  1894). 

From  the  days  when  Georgia  was  a colony  and  a 
Jew  occupied  the  governor’s  chair,  and  from  those 
when  Haym  Salomon  not  only  sustained  the  weak 
credit  of  the  Congress  of  the  Revolution  but  out  of 
his  private  purse  supported  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  leaders  of  the  time  when,  without  his  aid, 
the  country  would  have  been  deprived  of  their  serv- 
ices, down  to  the  appointment  in  1902  by  President 
Roosevelt  of  Oscar  S.  Stuatjs  to  the  position 
of  successor  to  the  late  President  Harrison  as 
inember  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague,  there  has  been  a full  record  of  service. 

Though  five  Jews  have  been  elected  to  the  Senate 
(David  L.  Yulee  [1845-61];  Judah  P.  Ben.tamin 
[1852-61];  Benjamin  F.  Jonas  [1879-85] ; Joseph 
Simon  [1897-1903];  and  Isidor  Rayner  [1905]),  it 
is  a noteworthy  fact  that  none  of  these  has  ever  held 
a position  of  leadership  in  the  Jewish  community, 
and  their  selection  has  been  made  irrespective  of  any 
support  from  specifically  Jewish  sources.  Nor  has 
any,  with  the  exception  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  at- 
tained a position  of  leadership  among  his  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  Benjamin’s  services  to  the  Confed- 
eracy as  secretary  of  state  after  his  resignation  from 
the  Senate,  and  his  subsequent  career  in  England 
stamp  him  as  the  foremost  Jew  of  American  birth. 
The  Ilouse  of  Representatives  has  had  about  forty 
Jewish  members,  of  whom  four  are  serving  at  the 
present  time.  Henry  M.  Goldfogle,  representing 
a constituenc}’’  made  up  largely  of  Jews,  has  dis- 
played an  intelligent  activity  in  promoting  measures 
of  specifically  Jewish  interest,  and  has  taken  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  endeavor  to  compel  Russia  to  rec- 
ognize American  passports  held  by  Jews.  In  1904, 
moreover,  both  political  parties  adopted  declarations 
in  their  platforms,  pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  in- 
stitution of  measures  to  insure  the  equal  treatment 
and  protection  of  all  American  citizens  sojourning 
or  traveling  in  foreign  countries ; and  in  his  message 
to  Congress  of  Dec.,  1904,  President  Roosevelt  spoke 
vigorously  against  the  Russian  attitude  as  affecting 
American  Jewish  citizens.  Of  Jews  who  have  served 
their  communities  in  the  lesser  offices,  ranging  from 
that  of  city  alderman  or  councilman  to  the  higher 
state  positions,  the  numbers  are  so  great  that  no  ac- 


count is  possible  here.  Yet  space  must  be  allowed 
for  the  mention  of  Judge  Mayer  Sulzberger  of 
Philadelphia,  conspicuous  among  American  Jews 
not  only  bj''  reason  of  his  exceptional  learning,  but 
also  because  of  his  activity  in  all  fields  of  Jewish 
activity. 

Especially  noteworthy  also  is  the  fact  that  tlie 
first  statue  presented  to  the  United  States,  thereby 
originating  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, was  the  gift,  in  1838,  of  a Jew,  Lieutenant,  later 
Commodore,  Uriah  P.  Levy.  The  statue  is  one  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  bronze,  and  was  executed  by 
the  French  Jewish  sculptor  David  d ’Angers. 

8.  Civil  and  Political  Rights:  It  was  within 
the  bounds  of  what  soon  became  the  United  States 
that  Jews  for  the  first  time  in  modern  histoiy  were 
put  upon  a plane  of  absolute  equality  with  other 
races.  Rhode  Island,  founded  by  Roger  Williams 
as  a refuge  for  the  persecuted  of  all  forms  of  reli- 
gious beliefs,  welcomed  the  Jews  not  less  than 
others.  For  that  reason  the  Jewish  community  in 
that  colonj^  attained  prominence  at  an  early  date,  and 
contributed  largely  to  its  development  along  com- 
mercial lines.  New  York,  South  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Georgia  gave  the  Jews  a generous  welcome 
as  well,  and  attracted  in  consequence  considerable 
Jewish  communities  at  an  early  period  of  their  re- 
spective histories.  The  unfavorable  environmeni  of 
Puritan  New  England,  which  actuated  Roger  Will- 
iams to  establish  his  colony  as  a protest  against  the 
illiberal  views  which  predominated  in  the  adjoining 
colonics,  rendered  the  establishment  of  any  sort  of 
Jewish  community  in  their  midst  an  impossibility. 
This  was  all  the  more  remarkable  since  the  earlier 
forms  of  government  and  laws  were  fashioned  in  a 
manner  upon  Old  Testament  lines.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  Massachusetts  (whose  first 
criminal  code  [1641]  gave  chapter  and  verse  from 
the  Bible  as  its  authority),  as  akso  in  Connecticut. 
The  records  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  founded 
in  1638,  have  a distinctly  Old  Testament  character, 
and  Biblical  precedent  is  quoted  for  almostevery  gov- 
ernmental act.  One  can  form  some  opinion  of  the 
measure  of  Old  Testament  influence  when  one  con- 
siders that  in  the  code  of  colony  laws  adopted  in 
New  Haven  in  1656  there  arc  107  references  to  the 
Old  Testament  to  29  to  the  New,  and  of  the  latter 
5 are  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

But  Jews  as  individuals  contributed  little  or 
nothing  to  direct  the  trend  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tion of  this  early  period.  The  few  who  arrived 
previous  to  the  birth  of  liberal  ideas  during  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  were  contented  to  be 
allowed  the  rare  opportunity  of  living  in  unmolested 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  made  no  contest  for 
political  rights,  though  an  occasional  bold  character, 
such  as  Asser  Levy  and  Rabba  Gouty,  helped  nmch 
to  make  it  known  that  the  heavens  would  not  fall 
if  a .Jew  were  accorded  certain  political  privileges. 
The  participation  of  Jews  in  the  control  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  caused  the  extension  of 
liberal  political  ideas  to  the  colony  of  New  Amster- 
dam, and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  seriously 
curtailed  after  the  English  occupation.  Jews  were 
naturalized  occasionally  in  most  of  the  colonies  else- 
where than  in  New  England ; and  in  New  York  they 
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appear  to  liave  voted  for  state  ofiicials  before  1737 
(see  page  348).  Under  the  Parliamentary  Act  of 
1740  foreigners  who  had  been  resident  in  the 
British  colonies  tor  a period  of  seven 
Natural!-  years  could  be  naturalized  without 
zation  Act  taking  the  sacrament,  merely  an  oath 
of  1740.  of  fidelity  taken  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment being  required.  Before  1762 
there  is  record  that  thirty-five  Jews  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  and  after  that  date  many 
others  must  have  taken  the  oath.  Georgia,  Rhode 
Island,  and  South  Carolina  placed  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a Jew  holding  any  office,  though  in  most  of 
the  other  colonies  Jews  were  barred  because  of  the 
necessity,  on  the  assumption  of  office,  of  taking  an 
oath  either  “ upon  the  true  faith  of  a Christian  ” or 
declaring  a belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Hew  Testament.  Similarly,  in  the  more  illiberal 
colonics  the  right  of  suffrage  was  restricted  to 
Chri.stians,  though  it  is  likely  that  the  restrictions 
were  not  severely  enforced. 

Though  the  constitutions  established  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  fixed  no  religious  qualifications 
for  the  suffrage,  except  that  of  New  Hampshire,  they 
were  far  more  stringent  where  the  matter  of  holding 
office  was  concerned.  All  but  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  and  South  Carolina  restricted  office-holders 
to  those  professing  the  Christian  religion,  and  this 
too  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  preambles  to  most  of 
the  constitutions  proclaimed  emphatically  the  rights 
to  whicli  man  was  by  nature  entitled.  To  men  of 
logical  mind,  like  Jefferson  and  Madison,  this  incon- 
sistency was  always  a thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  in 
their  own  state,  Virginia,  they  soon  began  an  agita- 
tion that  culminated  in  1785  in  the  passage  of  the 
Religious  Freedom  Act.  This  liberal  movement 
was  responsible  for  the  guaranties  embodied  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  which  effectively  insured  for  all 
time  the  fullest  degree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  With- 
in a few  months  the  same  idea  was  written  in  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  “no  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a qualification  to  any  pub- 
lic office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States”; 
this  clause,  strengthened  by  the  first  amendment, 
“Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  tree  exercise 
thereof,”  fixed  the  federal  law  and  established  the 
absolute  equality  of  citizens  of  all  creeds  in  all  the 
territory  over  which  the  United  States 
Principle  of  had  control.  Though  there  is  no  evi- 
Religious  dence  that  Jews  had  any  direct  hand 
Liberty,  in  placing  this  fitting  capstone  to  the 
constitutional  structure,  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  example  of  so  commanding  a figure 
as  Haym  Salomon,  and  the  services  rendered  the 
United  States  by  the  Jewish  soldiers  in  the  field, 
probably  played  their  part.  In  this  connection  may 
be  mentioned  the  petition  which  Gershom  Mendes 
Seixas,  Simon  Nathan  Asher  Myers,  Barnard 
Gratz,  and  Haym  Salomon,  the  mahamad  of  the 
Mickve  Israel  synagogue  of  Philadelphia,  on  Dec. 
23,  1783,  sent  to  the  Council  of  Censors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania praying  for  the  removal  of  the  declaration  of 
belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  as  a qualification  for  member- 


ship in  the  Pennsylvania  assembly;  and  tlie  letter 
which  Jonas  Phillips  addressed  to  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, Sept.  7,  1787,  requesting  that  it  abolish  tlie 
same  qualification  (“  Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.” 
No.  2,  p.  107).  Before  the  closeof  the  century  there 
was  great  advance  in  conforming  the  state  constitu- 
tions to  the  more  liberal  federal  constitution.  The 
spread  of  democratic  ideas,  started  by  the  election 
of  Jefferson  to  the  presidency,  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  broke  down  the  barriers  of  intolerance 
everywhere  but  in  Maryland,  and  that  state  gave 
way  just  as  the  period  was  brought  to  a close.  The 
effective  work  accomplished  by  the  Cohen  and 
Etting  families  in  pushing  through  the  “Jew  Bill” 
after  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  agitation  has 
already  been  referred  to  and  can  be  found  treated  in 
detail  in  the  article  Maryland.  It  is  the  only  in- 
stance in  American  history  wdiere  the  establishment 
of  a fundamental  constitutional  principle  can  be 
credited  directly  to  the  specific  labors  of  individual 
Jews. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances  in  which 
Jews  have  come  in  conflict  with  the  universal  Sun- 
day laws.  In  practically  all  cases  the  right  of  the 
state  to  enact  Sunday  laws  as  police  regulations  has 
been  sustained.  The  statutory  laws  of 

Sunday  New  York  and  Indiana  exempt  one 
Laws.  who  observes  some  day  of  the  week 
other  than  the  first  day  and  refrains 
from  labor  thereon,  from  suffering  prosecution  under 
the  Sunday  laws  (“Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  No. 
11,  p.  101).  In  1901  S.  H.  Borofsky,  a member  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  introduced 
a bill  exempting  persons  who  observed  tlie  seventh 
day  as  Sabbath  from  any  penalty  for  laboring  on 
the  first  day.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  That  the  Sunday  laws  in 
many  cases  inflict  direct  hardship  upon  large  sec- 
tions of  the  Jewish  community  can  not  be  denied, 
and  any  interpretation  of  tliem  except  as  police 
regulations  would  undoubtedly  be  construed  as  in- 
fringements upon  the  religious  libert}'  of  the  indi- 
vidual. A solution  of  the  difficulty  might  be  found 
in  the  general  adoption  of  the  New  York  and  Indiana 
statutes,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  indication  of  any 
movement  to  bring  this  about.  In  cases  where  Jews 
are  interested  parties  or  witnesses,  objection  lias 
at  times  been  raised  against  going  to  trial  or 
giving  testimony  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week. 
Occasionally  a postponement  has  been  allowed  or 
a witness  excused,  but  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the 
courts  has  been  that  where  duties  to  one’s  religion 
and  to  the  state  come  in  conflict  the  latter  must  pre 
vail.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  a general  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  even  the  higher  courts  to 
maintain  that  this  is  a Christian  country,  and  that 
legislation  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  can  not  be  allowed  to  prevail,  has  not 
failed  to  arouse  decided  opposition  in  many  Jewish 
quarters. 

9.  Science,  Art,  Literature,  and  the  Learned 
Professions  : Jews  have  been  members  of  all  the 
learned  professions — principally  the  legal  and 
medical — and  they  have  contributed  notabl}^  to  the 
advancement  of  nearly  all  the  sciences  and  of  the  fine 
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arts.  Many  eminent  physicians,  medical  writers, 
and  professors  in  medical  schools  are  Jews.  There 
has  been  at  least  one  distinguished  Hebrew  sculptor, 
Moses  Ezekiel,  and  there  are  several  others  of  rank, 
among  whom  Ephraim  Keyser  and  Katherine  M. 
Cohen  should  be  mentioned.  Louis  Loeb  is  one  of 
tlie  leading  painters  of  the  country,  and  has  done 
illustrating  of  a high  order;  the  Kosen- 
Jews  thals  of  Philadelphia,  father  and  son. 
Eminent  in  are  distinguished  as  etchers  and  en- 
All  De-  gravers.  Among  other  artists  of  note 
partments.  are  Toby  Eosenthal,  L.  Dessar,  E.  C. 

Peixotto,  Henry  Mosler,  and  Albert  E. 
Sterner;  Leo  Mielzineris  both  sculptorand  portrait- 
painter.  As  caricaturists  Henry  Meyer  and  F.  Opper 
have  made  their  mark.  Bernard  Berenson  is  one  of  the 
foremost  living  art-critics,  and  Charles  Waldstein  is 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  ancient  art.  Jews 
are  also  found  as  inventors,  e.g.,  Emil  Berliner,  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone-transmitter,  and  Louis  E. 
and  Max  Levy,  inventors  of  photoengraving  proc- 
esses; as  architects,  such  as  Dankmar  Adler  of 
Chicago,  and  Arnold  W.  Brunner  of  New  York; 
and  as  engineers,  the  most  distinguished  of  w’hom 
is  Mendes  Cohen  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  pioneer 
railroad-builders  of  the  country,  and  at  one  time 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Many  Jews  hold  professorships  in  colleges:  M. 
Bloomfield  and  J.  H.  Hollander  at  Johns  Hopkins; 
Franz  Boas,  Bichard  Gottheil,  and  E.  R.  A.  Selig- 
man  at  Columbia;  Morris  Loeb  at  the  University  of 
New  York;  Morris  Jastrow  and  Leo  S.  Rowe  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Joseph  Jastrow  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Charles  Gross  at  Harvard; 
Ernst  Freund  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  Jacques 
Loeb  at  the  University  of  California;  Isidor  Loeb  at 
the  University  of  Missouri;  while  a much  larger 
number  are  assistant  professors  or  instructors.  Si- 
mon Flexner  is  one  of  the  leading  pathologists,  and 
is  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical 
Re.search ; and  Franz  Boas  is  eminent  as  an  anthro- 
pologist. 

The  most  distinguished  Jewish  writer  of  poetry 
in  the  United  States  was  Emma  Lazarus;  Michael 
Heilprin  gained  eminence  as  an  editor  and  writer,  as 
have  Louis  Heilprin  as  an  encyclopedist,  Angelo  Heil- 
prin as  a geologist,  and  Fabian  Franklin  as  a mathe- 
matician ; A.  Cahan,  Ezra  S.  Brudno,  Annie  Nathan 
Mayer,  Mary  Moss,  and  Emma  Wolf  are  successful 
novelists;  and  Morris  Rosenfeld  is  a gifted  Yiddish 
poet.  Martha  Wolfenstein  has  written  Jewish  tales 
of  rare  literary  charm. 

Of  Jewish  periodicals  and  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States  the  number  has  been  legion  (see 
Periodicals).  The  wide  distribution  of  the  Jewi.sh 
community  and  the  marked  division  into  the  Ortho- 
dox and  Reform  camps  have  rendered  impossible 
the  establishment  of  one  central  organ  for  the  Jews 
of  the  country,  as  in  England.  Weekly  newspapers, 
largely  of  local  interest,  though  containing  much 
readable  material  upon  general  Jewish 
News-  affairs,  and  making  some  pretense  to 
papers.  produce  articles  of  literary  quality,  are 
published  in  all  the  large  cities.  The 
first  Jewish  periodical  published  in  the  United 
States  was  “The  Jew,”  issued  at  New  York  in  1823- 


1825;  and  unquestionably  the  most  significant  was 
the  “Occident,”  published  at  Philadelphia  by  Isaac 
Leeser  from  1843  to  69  (the  last  volume  edited  by 
Mayer  Sulzberger). 

Among  the  more  important  weeklies  are  “The 
American  Israelite,”  Cincinnati,  1854;  “The  Jew- 
ish Messenger,”  New  York,  1857-1902;  “The  He- 
brew,” San  Francisco,  1863;  “The  American  He- 
brew,” New  York,  1879;  “The  Jewish  Exponent,” 
Philadelphia,  1887;  “The  Reform  Advocate,” 
Chicago,  1891;  and  “The  Jewish  Comment,”  Bal- 
timore, 1895.  At  the  present  time  three  Jewish 
monthlies  are  issued : “The  Menorah  ” (1886),  organ 
of  the  B’nai  B’rith  and  the  Jewish  Chautauqua; 
“The  Maccabean”  (1901),  the  Zionist  organ;  and 
“ The  New  Era  Literary  Magazine  ” (1903) ; all  pub- 
lished at  New  York.  The  United  Hebrew  Charities 
of  New  York  also  publishes  a magazine,  “Jewish 
Charitjq”  devoted  to  sociological  work,  and  there 
are  numerous  publications  of  a similar  nature  issued 
by  other  philanthropic  organizations. 

Several  periodicals  have  been  published  in  Ger- 
man, and,  since  the  Russian  immigration,  a number 
in  Hebrew.  All  of  these  have  been  organs  repre- 
senting specifically  Jewish  religious  and  literary  in- 
terests. In  this  respect  they  have  differed  from  the 
multitudinous  issues  of  the  Yiddish  press  which 
have  seen  the  light  since  1882,  and  which,  though 
reflecting  Jewish  conditions,  have  in  only  a few  in- 
stances had  any  religious  cast ; they  have  been  more 
literary  and  scientific  than  religious. 

In  music  a number  of  Hebrews  have  acquired  a 
reputable  position;  and  Fanny  Bloomtield-Zeisler  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  living  pianists.  Jews  are 
prominent  also  as  actors  and  as  dramatic  authors. 

Among  actors  of  bygone  times  may 
Music  and  be  mentioned  Aaron  J.  Phillips,  who 
the  Stage,  first  appeared  in  New  York  at  the 

Park  Theater  in  1815  and  was  a very 
successful  comedian;  Emanuel  Judah,  who  first  ap- 
peared in  1823;  and  Moses  S.  Phillips,  who  acted  at 
the  Park  Theater  in  1827.  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  best 
known  as  journalist,  politician,  and  diplomat,  was 
also  a dramatic  author  of  considerable  note.  Other 
dramatists  and  authors  were  Samuel  B.  H.  Judah 
(born  in  New  York  in  1790)  and  Jonas  B.  Phillips; 
and  at  the  present  time  David  Belasco  is  a most  suc- 
cessful playwright.  The  control  of  theatrical  pro- 
ductions in  this  country  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
Jews  at  the  present  time.  The  introduction  of 
opera  into  the  United  States  was  due  largely  to 
Lorenzo  da  Ponte.  Alfred  Hertz  now  conducts 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  Heinrich  Conried. 

10.  Commerce  and  Industry:  In  commerce 
Jews  were  notably  important  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  early  colonial  period,  more  especially 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York,  many  of  the 
Jews  traded  with  the  Indians.  The  fact  that  the 
earliest  settlers  were  men  of  means,  and  were  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  Jews  who  had  relatives  and 
friends  settled  throughout  the  Levant,  gave  them 
specially  favorable  opportunities  for  trading.  Some 
were  extensive  ship-owners,  as  Aaron  Lopez  of 
Newport,  who  before  the  Revolutionaiy  war  had  a 
fleet  of  thirty  vessels ; and  David  and  Moses  Franks 
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of  Philadelphia.  Jews  very  early  traded  between 
the  West  India  Islands  and  the  North- American  colo- 
nies, as  well  as  with  Amsterdam,  Venice,  etc. 

The  Jewish  immigrants  who  arrived  in  America 
during  the  nineteenth  century  were  in  the  main  poor 
people  who  commenced  trading  in  a small  way,  usu- 
ally by  peddling,  which,  before  the  existence  of 
railroads,  was  a favorite  method  of  carrying  mer- 
chandise into  the  country  districts.  By  industry 
and  frugality  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a consid- 
erable number  of  moderate  fortunes.  The  Jews  of 
New  York  became  an  integral  part  of  that  great 
trading  community. 

The  organization  out  of  which  grew  the  Stock 
Exchange  of  New  York  originated  in  an  agreement 
in  1792  to  buy  and  sell  only  on  a definite  commission ; 
and  to  this  document  were  attached  the  signatures 
of  four  Jews.  Since  then  Jews  have 
Jews  Act-  been  very  active  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
ive  in  change  and  in  banking  circles,  both 
Financial  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The 

Circles.  great-grandson  of  Haym  Salomon, 
William,  is  a factor  of  consequence  in 
New  York  financial  circles.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and 
James  Speyer  are  counted  among  the  leading  finan- 
ciers of  the  country.  The  Jews  have  also  taken  anim- 
portant  part  in  controlling  the  cotton  trade,  and  in 
large  measure  the  clothing  trade  has  been  through- 
out its  history  in  their  hands  (see  below).  They  are 
likewise  very  prominent  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloaks  and  shirts,  and  more  recently  of  cigars  and 
jewelry. 

11.  Social  Condition  : The  social  organization 
of  the  Jews  resident  in  America  has  differed  little 
from  that  in  other  countries.  In  the  early  colonial 
period  the  wealthier  Hebrews  seem  to  have  taken 
part  with  their  Christian  fellow  citizens  in  the  or- 
ganization of  dancing  assemblies  and  other  social 
functions,  and  clubs.  Nevertheless,  in  the  main, 
and  without  any  compulsion,  Jews  preferred  to  live 
in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  a peculiarity 
which  still  prevails. 

At  the  time  when  little  toleration  was  shown  in 
other  countries,  there  were  in  America  many  inter- 
changes of  mutual  good-will  between  Christians  and 
Jews.  Rabbi  Hayyim  Isaac  Carregal  was  one  of  the 
close  friends  of  Ezra  Stiles,  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege; and  as  early  as  1711  the  Jews  of  New  York 
made  a contribution  of  £3. 12s.  for  the  build- 
ing of  a steeple  on  Trinity  Church. 
Jews  and  Gershom  Mendes  Seixas,  minister  of 
Christians  the  Shearith  Israel  congregation.  New 
Cooperate.  York,  was  a trustee  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege (1784-1815),  although  this  organi- 
zation was  under  the  Episcopal  Church;  and  the 
Episcopal  bishop  of  New  York  occasionally  attended 
service  in  the  synagogue.  After  1848  there  arrived 
a large  number  of  Jews  who  could  not  speak  the 
English  language,  and  to  them  a certain  odium  at- 
tached on  this  account;  but  this  seems  gradually 
to  have  worn  off.  The  general  American  public  ex- 
hibited great  sympathy  for  the  Jews  in  1840  at  the 
time  of  the  Damascus  murders,  in  1853-57  at  the 
time  of  the  Swiss  troubles,  and  again  in  1882,  1903, 
and  1905  on  the  occasion  of  the  persecutions  in  Russia. 
Hermann  Ahlwardt,  on  his  visit  to  America  in  1895, 


found  the  soil  an  unfavorable  one  for  his  anti-Semitic 
propaganda,  and  when  he  projected  it  was  protected 
from  violence  by  Jewish  policemen. 

Though  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
anti-Semitic  movements  of  continental  Europe,  an 
undoubted  and  extensive  social  prejudice  against 
the  Jews  exists,  which  manifests  itself  in  numerous 
petty  though  not  insignificant  ways,  mainl}-  in  the 
Eastern  States,  where  their  numbers  are  greatest.  It 
has  assumed  the  form  of  excluding  Jewish  children 
from  certain  private  schools,  and  their  elders  from 
clubs  and  some  hotels. 

Very  early  the  Jews  in  America  began  to  form 
social  organizations.  A club  was  started  in  New- 
port as  early  as  1769;  and  social  clubs— some  com- 
prising many  members  and  possessed 
Hebrew  of  magnificent  properties — have  been 
Clubs.  established  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  The  development  of  He- 
brew social  clubs  has  been  larger  in  the  United  Stales 
than  elsewhere.  American  Jews  have  also  been 
especially  given  to  the  forming  of  secret  orders, 
which,  while  they  had  primarily  an  educational  and 
charitable  purpose,  had  much  social  influence,  and 
tended  powerfully  toward  the  continued  association 
of  Jews  with  one  another  when  the  hold  of  the 
synagogue  upon  them  relaxed.  These  were  supple- 
mented later  by  the  formation  of  Young  jMen’s  He- 
brew Associations,  which,  like  the  orders,  partake 
to  some  extent  of  the  nature  of  social  organizations. 
A.  H.  F. 

12.  Bussian  Immigration : Individual  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  Jews,  especially  the  latter,  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  among  whom  was  Haym  Salomon,  one 
of  the  noblest  examples  of  devotion  to  American  lib- 
erty and  a friend  of  Kosciusko.  The  Russian  ukase 
of  1827  drafting  Jewish  boys  at  the  age  of  twelve  to 
military  service  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  549b,  s.v.  Can- 
TONiSTs),  and  that  of  1845  extending  the  conscription 
to  Russian  Poland  were  the  starting-points  of  emi- 
gration to  England  and  thence  to  America.  The 
epoch-making  period  of  1848  and  the  revolt  in  Po- 
land in  1863  were  factors  in  increasing  the  emigra- 
tion of  Jews  from  Russia.  But  the  Russo-Jewish 
emigration  en  masse  did  not  begin  till  1881.  Prior 
to  that  date  it  had  been  restricted  almost  entirely  to 
the  provinces  lying  about  the  Niemen  and  theDiina, 
and  the  emigrants  were  voluntary  ones  who  desired 
to  better  their  economic  condition  and  to  tempt  for- 
tune elsewhere. 

With  the  anti-Jewish  riots  of  April  27,  1881,  at 
Yelizavetgrad,  and  the  later  riots  in  Kiev  and  other 
cities  of  South  Russia,  .lewish  emigra- 
Emigra-  tion  to  the  United  States  assumed  an 
tion.  entirely  different  character,  and  re- 
ceived an  impetus  so  remarkable  as  to 
create  a new  epoch  in  American  Jewish  histoiy.  The 
first  group  of  the  new  class  of  immigrants,  consisting 
of  about  250  members  of  the  Am  ‘Olam  Society 
(“Eternal  People”),  arrived  in  New  York  city  July 
29,  1881 ; the  third  and  last  group  of  the  same  society 
arrived  May  30,  1882,  and  was  followed  by  streams 
of  Russo-Jewish  refugees.  The  immigration  largely 
increased  from  1892,  and  still  more  from  1901  (see 
Migration). 
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The  forced  emigration  of  the  Russian  Jews  owing 
to  their  persecution  by  the  Russian  government 
evoked  loud  protests  from  prominent  men  in  the 
United  States,  and  much  sympathy  was  expressed 
for  the  refugees.  The  most  important  meeting, 
convened  b}'  ex-President  U.  S.  Grant  and  seventy 
others,  was  held  Feb.  1,  1882,  at  Chickering  Hall, 
New  York,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  mayor, 
William  R.  Grace.  In  Philadelphia  a similar  meet- 
ing was  held  a fortnight  later  (Feb.  15)  under  the 
presidency  of  Mayor  Samuel  King;  and  through  the 
efforts  of  Drexel,  the  banker,  a fund  of  §25,000  for 
the  relief  of  the  refugees  was  collected.  Indeed, 
funds  in  aid  of  the  Russian  Jews  were  raised  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  America.  The  Hebrew  Immi- 
grants Aid  Society  of  the  United  States  collected  in 

1882  about  8300,000,  of  which  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle  of  Paris  contributed  $40,000,  the  General 
Committee  of  Paris  $20,000,  the  Berlin  Committee 
$35,000,  the  Mansion  House  Committee  of  London 
$40,000,  and  the  New  York  Russian  Relief  Fund 
(Jacob  H.  Schiff,  treasurer)  $57,000.  Altogether  the 
last-named  fund  amounted  to  about  $70,000.  In 

1883  about  $60,000  more  was  collected,  for  the  im- 
mediate relief  of  the  Russian  immigrants,  and  tem- 
porary quarters  were  built  on  Ward’s  Island  and 
at  Greenpoint,  L.  I.  About  3,000  immigrants  were 
temporarily  housed  and  maintained  there  until  they 
found  employment. 

Michael  Heilprin  induced  the  various  committees 
to  colonize  the  immigrants;  but  nearly  all  such  un- 
dertakings proved  unsuccessful.  The  Jewish  Ag- 
ricultural and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  however, 
reports  for  1904  some  improvement  in  this  respect 
(“  American  Hebrew,”  March  17, 1905;  see  also  Jew. 

Encyc.  i.  256  etseq.,  s.v.  Agricultur- 
Agricul-  AL  Colonies  in  the  United  States). 

tural  This  society  is  endeavoring  to  extend 
Colonies,  its  work  by  starting  small  agricultural 
settlements  at  different  points.  Many 
farms  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  have  passed 
into  Jewish  hands,  and  the  number  of  Jewish  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  is- now  estimated  at  12,000. 
Altogether  the  various  committees  and  societies  as- 
sisted probably  5 per  cent  of  the  total  Jewish  immi- 
grants. Of  the  remainder,  some  were  dependent 
on  relatives  and  friends;  but  a great  majority, 
independent  of  any  assistance,  worked  out  their  own 
destiny  as  did  their  countrymen  who  preceded  them. 

The  Hebrew  Immigrants  Aid  Society  of  New 
York  helps  to  find  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Jew- 
ish immigrants,  and  pleads  for  the  discharge  of  de- 
tained immigrants.  The  society  engages  lawyers  to 
defend  cases  of  deportation.  From  Sept.  1,  1902,  to 
Aug.  1,  1904,  it  appealed  217  cases,  128  of  which 
were  sustained  and  89  dismissed.  The  cost  of  the 
appeals  amounted  to  $1,305.78.  The  total  income 
of  the  society  for  that  period  was  $6,029.29. 

The  Jewish  pioneers  from  Russia  and  Poland  be- 
came glaziers,  cigar-makers,  pedlers. 
Develop-  small  shopkeepers,  and  proprietors  of 
ment  of  supply  stores  for  pedlers.  In  the  fifties 
Industry,  there  were  about  a dozen  Russian 
Jews  in  New  York  engaged  in  various 
trades,  as  tobacco,  jewelry,  passementerie,  millinery, 
hats  and  caps,  and  general  dry-goods.  During 


the  sixties  there  were  Russo-Jewish  manufacturers 
of  hoop-skirts,  cloaks,  and  clothing.  A few  Rus- 
sian Jews  were  among  the  California  pioneers,  and 
achieved  their  successes  not  as  miners,  but  as  mer- 
chants. Others  drifted  to  the  South,  especially  to 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  where  they  prospered 
as  business  men,  cotton-planters,  and  even  as  slave- 
owners. Some  became  importers  and  exporters  of 
merchandise.  Abraham  Raffel,  a native  of  Suwalki, 
exported  agricultural  machinery  and  windmills  to 
Moscow  in  1862.  Moses  Gardner,  a native  of  Sherki 
(b.  1815;  d.  1903  in  New  York),  imported  linen 
crashes  and  furs  from  Russia,  making  annual  trips 
to  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Nijni-Novgorod  for 
that  purpose.  Solomon  Silberstein,  a native  of 
Grodno,  arrived  in  New  York  in  1849,  went  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1850,  and  prior  to  1867  was  engaged  in  the 


Name  of  Union. 


Amalgamated  Waiters’  Union,  No.  1,  of 

N.Y 

Bakers’  Union  (Brooklyn  and  Harlem). 

Bill-Posters’  and  Usbers’  Union 

Bo.ys’  Waist  Makers’  Union 

Brotherhood  of  Tailors,  U.  G.  W.) 

of  A 

Pants  Makers’  Union,  U.  G.  W.  of  A. 

Vest  Makers’ Union 

Knee- Pants  Makers’  Union,  U.  G.W. 

of  A 

Sailor  Jacket  Makers’  Union,  U.  G.  1 

W.  of  A 

Children’s  Jacket  Makers’  Union,  U. 

G.  W.  of  A 

Washable  Stuff  Sailor  Suit  Makers’ 

Union 

Second-Hand  Clothing  Tailors’  Un- 
ion   

Choristers’  Union 

Cigarette  Makers’  Union,  Flat "I 

Cigarette  Makers’  Union,  Paper....  [ 
Cigarette  Makers’  Union,  Progres- 1 
sive  Rolled  (60  per  cent  girls) ) 

Clipping  Sorters’  Union  (girls) 

Cloak  and  Suit  Tailors’  Union 

Cutters’  Union 

East  Side  Barbers’  Union 

Hebrew  .\ctors’  Protective  Union  — 

Infant  Shoemakers’  Union 

Knitters’  Union,  New  York ( 

“ “ Brooklyn f 

Ladies’  Waist  Makers’  Union 

Ladies’  Wrapper  Makers’  Union 

Mineral- Water  Bottlers’  and  Drivers’ 

Union 

Mattress  Makers’  Union 

Paper  Box  Makers’  Union 

Purse  and  Bag  Makers’  Union 

Shirt  Makers’  Union 

Suspender  Makers,  L.  9.560  A.  F.  of  L.  ( 
“ Trimming  Operators’  Union  t 
Theatrical  Musical  Union  (about  1,000 

Jews) 

Trunk  Makers’  Union 

Typographical  Union 

Variety  Actors’  Union 

Totals 


Total 

Membership. 

Russian 

Jews. 

Approximate 

Percentage  of 

Russian  Jews. 

200 

.50 

25 

5(X) 

200 

40 

.50 

4.5 

90 

200 

60 

30 

10,000 

9,000 

90 

50 

25 

50 

500 

475 

95 

300 

150 

.50 

6,000 

3,000 

50 

* 

» 

70 

35 

50 

» 

200 

170 

85 

.500 

475 

95 

300 

270 

90 

« 

2.50 

125 

.50 

.500 

375 

75 

300 

2,5;) 

8.5 

300 

270 

90 

.500 

400 

80 

* 

* 

1.50 

112 

75 

100 

90 

90 

20,970 

15,582 

* Joined  non-Jewish  unions. 


importation  of  furs  from  Alaska,  then  a Russian 
possession.  Silberstein  even  ventured  across  Bering 
Strait  to  Kamchatka  and  Vladivostok  to  import 
merchandise  to  California.  His  business  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  chartered  a speeial  vessel 
to  transport  his  goods;  and  it  may  be  added  that  he 
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gave  orders  to  the  captain  not  to  begin  the  voyage 
on  a Sabbath-day.  Russian  Jews  were  largely  in- 
terested in  the  Alaskan  Eiir  Companj'. 

Reuben  Isaacs,  a native  of  Suwalki,  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1849  and  went  to  California  in  1850. 
From  1868  he  was  engaged  with  his  brother  Israel 
in  the  e.Kportation  of  kerosene  oil  to  Japan.  Later, 
under  the  firm  name  “ R.  Isaacs ct  Bro.,”  they  opened 
a branch  at  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  Japan,  and,  as 
“The  American  Commercial  Co.,”  they  established 
another  at  ilauila.  Philippine  Islands.  There  are 
several  American -Russian  Jews  now  (1905)  doing 
business  Avith  Japan. 

Up  to  the  eighties  the  Russian  Jews  were  princi- 
pally pedlers,  shopkeepers,  and  manufacturers,  but 
with  the  Jewish  persecution  in  Russia  many  skilled 


Penal  Institutions. 

Total 

Prisoners. 

Total 

Jews. 

Russian 
and  Po- 
lish Jews. 

Albany  Penitentiary 

Aubiira  " 

700 

4 

1 

l.KK) 

») 

8 

BlackAvells  Island  Almshouse.. . 

a,  170 

7 

3 

Blackwells  Island  Workhouse... 

1,100 

11 

Clinton  Prison 

SXK) 

2r> 

i.3 

Elmira  Reformatory 

1,4.A0 

99 

18 

Kings  County  Prison 

soo 

3 

3 

Sing  Sing  Prison 

l.iKXI 

20 

Totals 

9,820 

2.A7 

72 

Dr.  Radin  gives  the  folloAving  figures  for  the  New 
York  city  prisons  for  the  years  1902,  1903,  and 
1904: 


Penal  Institutions. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Total 

Prisoners. 

Total 

Jews. 

Russian 

Jews. 

Total 

Prisoners. 

Total 

JeAA’S. 

Russian 

Jews. 

Total 

Prisoners. 

Total 

Jews. 

Russian 

Jews. 

Blackwells  Island  ATorkhouse 

[BlackAvells  Island  AVorkhouse  dur- 
ing the  year] 

Brooklyn  Disciplinary  Training 

School 

City  Penitentiary 

House  of  Refuge 

Tombs 

1,930 

[17,745] 

225 

oiio 

8.50-9(X) 

430-4.50 

55 

[465] 

19 

47 

227 

30-35 

abcjut  2/3 

1,800 

[19,963] 

240-250 

,580-620 

850-9.50 

4,50-5(XI 

48 

[767] 

16-20 

45.50 

210-250 

30-40 

about  2/3 

[19,520] 

275 

74<i 

350 

1,380 

[1,036] 

21 

.52 

253 

1;53 

about  600 

3 

22 

92 

60 

laborers  were  forced  to  emigrate  to  America.  These 
were  later  organized  into  various  unions;  and  many 
affiliated  with  the  TTnited  HebreAV  Trades  of  the 
state  of  NeAV  York,  organized  in  1889  by  Morris  Hill- 
quit  and  Joseph  Barondess.  The  skilled  Jewish 
laborers  in  New  York  city  noAV  number  over  75,000, 
of  Avhom  two-thirds  are  Russian  Jcavs.  The  United 
Hebrew  Trades  represent  about  25,000,  but  in  times 
of  strikes  they  increase  to  50,000.  Abraham  Lipp- 
man,  secretary  of  the  United  Hebrew  Trades,  has 
furnished  the  above  table  on  page  368,  showing  the 
various  unions,  their  average  memberships,  and  the 
number  of  Russo-JeAvish  members  in  Jan.,  1905. 

Russo-Jewish  skilled  laborers  are  found  elsewhere 
than  in  New  York.  In  the  silk-factories  of  Nbav 
Jersey,  in  the  machine-shops  of  Connecticut,  and  in 
the  jewelry-factories  of  Rhode  Island  they  are  to  be 
seen  side  by  side  with  the  best  non-JeAvish  Avorking 
men. 

Russian  Jews  have  also  helped  to  develop  the  real- 
estate  market  in  the  principal  centers  of  tlie  United 
States.  In  the  city  of  New  York  they  are  among 
the  largest  operators;  and  they  have  built  up 
Brownsville,  a suburb  of  Brooklyn,  and  a consider- 
able part  of  the  Bronx  on  the  Harlem  River.  Russo- 
JeAvish  activity  in  every  line  of  industry  extends  to 
all  cities  of  the  Union,  but  more  particular!}^  to 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, Pittsburg,  and  St.  Louis. 

Criminal  statistics  shoAv  a Ioav  percentage  of  crime 
among  the  Russian  Jcavs  as  compared  with  the  gen- 
eral population.  The  report  of  Dr.  A.  DI.  Radin, 
visiting  chaplain  of  Ncav  York  state  prisons,  for 
the  year  1903  presents  the  following  details  concern- 
ing the  JeAvish  prisoners: 
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The  large  percentage  of  JcAvish  boys  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Refuge  on  Randalls  Island  is  accounted  for  by  the 
existence  of  special  sectarian  protectories,  which  care 
for  a large  number  of  boys,  Avhile  the  Jcavs  have  no 
separate  house  of  refuge.  These  statistics,  from  the 
densest  and  most  croAvded  JcAvish  population  in  the 
Union,  are  the  best  evidence  of  tbe  moral  and  laAv- 
abiding  character  of  the  Jcavs  in  general  and  of  the 
Russo-JeAvish  immigrants  in  particular.  Where  the 
Jcavs  are  not  so  thickly  congregated  fcAV  if  any  are 
to  be  found  in  the  prisons:  in  each  of  three  of  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  state  of 
Ncav  York,  namely,  the  Syracuse  Penitentiary,  the 
Monroe  County  Penitentiary  at  Rochester,  and  the 
Erie  County  Penitentiary  at  Buffalo,  there  Avas  in 
1903  only  one  Jcav. 

The  Russian  JeAvs,  even  those  Avho  have  neglected 
or  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  in  Russia,  learn 
the  English  language  as  soon  as  they 
Education,  arrive  in  America;  and  some  study 
the  higher  branches  of  English  litera- 
ture. Their  children  almost  Avithout  exception  at- 
tend the  public  schools;  and  many  avail  themselves 
of  the  education  afforded  in  the  high  schools,  the 
City  College,  and  the  Normal  College,  asAvell  as  the 
universities.  More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  students 
in  these  collegesare  Russo-JeAvish  Immigrants  or  the 
children  of  Russian  Jews.  The  majority  of  the 
parents  are  poor;  but  they  pinch  themselves  to 
keep  their  children  in  college  rather  than  let  them 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

Among  the  Russian  Jcavs  in  Ncav  York  city  there 
are  about  400  physicians,  1,000  druggists,  300  den- 
tists, 400  lawyers,  and  25  architects,  besides  many 
in  other  professions,  particularly  musicians  and 
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composers  of  popular  music.  Biographies  of  the 
more  prominent  professional  men  will  be  found  in 
the  “American  Jewish  Year  Book  for  5665.”  Also 
many  Russian  Jews  are  clerks  in  the  city  departmen- 
tal offices ; and  a large  number  are  teachers  in  the 
public  schools. 

Since  about  1885  the  Russian  Jews  in  America 
have  created  an  amount  of  literature  in  Yiddish 
exceeding  the  productions  of  the  same  kind  that  have 
been  published  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  during  the 
same  period  (see  L.  Wiener,  “A  History  of  Yiddish 
Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  New  York, 
1899).  Six  daily  Yiddish  newspapers  are  printed  in 
the  city  of  New  York  (circulation  exceeding  100,000 
copies),  which  inform  the  Jewish  immigrants  of  the 
general  topics  of  the  day  and  serve  by  their  advertise- 
ments as  aids  in  securing  employment.  They  serve 
also  to  help  the  immigrants  in  the  reading  of  news- 
papers in  English.  There  are,  besides, 

Yiddish  the  Hebrew  weekly  “ Ha-Leom  ” and 
Press.  other  Yiddish  and  Ilebrew  periodicals. 

The  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  press  is  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Russian  Jews, 
who  are  well  represented  also  among  the  reporters 
and  journalists  of  the  secular  press  (see  Drachman, 
“ Neo-IIebraic  Literature  in  America,”  in  “Seventh 
Report  of  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  Associa- 
tion,” New  York,  1900). 

Russo-Jewish  educational  work  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  conducted  by  The  Educational  Alliance, 
of  which  David  Blaustein  is  superintendent  and 
Adolph  M.  Radin  and  Harris  Masliansky  are  lec- 
turers. Others  hold  special  classes  in  various 
branches  of  science  and  literature.  Russian  Jews 
are  devoted  frequenters  of  the  public  libraries,  read- 
ing the  best  selected  literature  and  but  little  fiction. 
Their  principal  literary  societies  are  the  Ohole 
Shem  Association  and  Mefize  Sefat  Eber.  Among 
earlier  literaiy  societies  were  Doreshe  Sefat  Eber, 
founded  in  1880  (issued  “ Ha-Me’assef,”  No.  i.,  1881); 
the  Hebrew  Literary  Society  of  Chicago  (issued 
“Keren  Or,”  2 Nos.,  Chicago,  1889);  Metize  Sifrut 
Yisrael  be-Amerika  (issued  “Ner  ha-Ma’arabi,” 
New  York,  1895-97);  and  the  Russian  American  He- 
brew Association,  organized  by  Dr.  A.  Radin  in 
1890. 

The  first  Russo-Jewish  congregation,  the  Beth 
Hamidrash  Hagodal,  was  organized  in  New  York  in 
1852.  There  are  now  more  than  300  large  and  small 
congregations  and  hebras ; also  orders,  lodges,  and 
benevolent  and  charitable  societies  and  institutions, 
foremost  among  which  are  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital 
and  the  Gemiluth  Hasadim  Assoeiation.  With  re- 
gard to  the  S3magogues  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Russian  Jew  does  not  adopt  Reform  customs,  but  is 
strictly  Orthodox.  Short  biographical  sketches  of 
their  rabbis  and  cantors  will  be  found  in  the  “Ameri- 
can Jewish  Year  Book  for  5664.” 

The  Russian  Jew  is  quickly  adapting  himself  to 
American  life.  According  to  Dr.  M.  Fishberg, 
Russo-Jewish  immigrants  improve  in  stature,  chest- 
development,  and  muscular  strength  after  their  ar- 
rival. Their  descendants,  he  says,  are  improving 
ply^sically,  morall}',  and  intellectuallj^  under  the 
favorable  influence  of  American  conditions.  When 
called  upon  the  Russian  Jews  in  America  do  not 


hesitate  to  fight  for  the  country  which  has  given 
them  freedom.  During  the  war  with  Spain  the 
number  of  Russian  Jews  who  enrolled  as  volunteers 
in  the  United  States  army  was  greater  in  proportion 
to  their  population  than  that  of  other  foreigners. 
The  regular  army  also  has  a goodly  number  of  Rus- 
sian Jews  in  its  ranks;  and  their  bravery,  energy, 
and  power  of  endurance  have  frequently  been 
praised  by  their  officers. 

See  also  Agkicultukal  Coeonies  in  the  United 
States;  Drama,  Yiddish;  Migration;  New 
York;  Russia,  Emigration  (where  statistics  are 
given). 
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13.  Statistics:  The  growth  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  been  quite  extraordinary.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  it  probably  did  not  number  more  than 
2,000  (800  in  Charleston,  500  in  New  York.  150  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  remainder  scattered  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  original  states).  The  population 
received  accretions,  mainly  from  England  and  Ger- 
many, up  to  1848,  when  the  number  had  increased  to 
50,000.  Then  from  the  Teutonic  lands  there  occurred 
a great  immigration  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  and  up  to  1881  the  immigrants  probably 
numbered  over  100,000;  then  the  population  was 
estimated  at  230,257.  During  the  twenty-five  years 
1881-1905  very  nearly  1,000,000  Jewish  immigrants 
reached  the  United  States,  as  follows: 
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Years. 

New  York. 

Philadel- 

pnia. 

Baltimore. 

Totals. 

1881  84 

62,022 

459,168 

1885-98 

404,101 

36,3'H) 

18,677 

1899 

29,088 

1,649 

1,463 

32.200 

1900 

53,687 

37,952 

3,870 

2,439 

.59,996 

1901 

2,253 

1,343 

41,.54H 

1902 

54,.594 

2.475 

1,566 

58,635 

1903 

60,815 

3,357 

2,993 

67,165 

1904 

89,442 

5,310 

6,61 16 

101,;!.58 

1905 

100,338 

9,392 

5,086 

114,816 

Totals 

a3O,017 

64,696 

40,173 

996,908 

Against  the  extraordinary  immigration  must  be 
counted  a certain  amount  of  emigration,  including 
about  one  per  cent  wlio  arc  deported,  and  a large 
number  of  Russian  Jews  who  suffer  from  nostalgia 
(“  American  Hebrew,”  IMa}'  15, 1904),  but  no  complete 
figures  are  ascertainable  with  regard  to  tlie  numbers 
thus  returning.  On  the  other  hand,  a considerable 
number  of  Jews,  especially  from  England  and  Ger- 
manj',  travel  above  the  steerage  class;  and  the  sta- 
tistics above  given  do  not  include  persons  who  went 
through  Canada.  Allowing  for  the  natural  in- 
crease, the  Jewish  population  can  not  at  present  be 
much  below  1,700,000. 

The  original  250,000  who  were  in  the  United 
States  in  1877  would  by  natural  increase  have 
reached  400,000  by  this  time,  and  the  1,000,000  im- 
migrants that  have  poured  in  since  then  must  have 
increased  at  least  200,000  if  they  are  reckoned  on  a 
mean  population  of  400,000  immigrants  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  The  movement  of  popula- 
tion within  the  last  thirty  years  may  be  estimated  as 
follows: 


Native 

(1877). 

Immigrant 

(1881-190.5). 

Totals. 

Numbers  enumerated 

2.50,000 

1,000,000 

1,2.50,000 

Deaths 

100,000 

150,000 

2;50,000 

Births 

250,000 

3.50,0(X) 

600,(0) 

Increase  

150,000 

200,01  K) 

350,(0) 

Total 

400,000 

1,200,10) 

1,600.010 

Born  in  America 

350,000 

300,000 

650,01) 

The  above  is  quite  a conservative  estimate.  For 
example,  the  increase  on  the  immigration  reckoned 
at  1.02  per  annum  upon  a mean  population  of  400,- 
000  would  by  geometrical  progression  for  twenty- 
five  years  reaeh  1.66  (=  1.02  raised  to  the  25th 
power).  This  would  imply  an  increase  of  266,000 
rather  than  200,000.  Similarlj',  applying  an  in- 
crease rateof  1.02  to  the  250,000  original  inhabitants 
of  1877,  it  would  increase  to  1.78  (1.02  to  the  28th 
power)  during  the  twenty-eight  intervening  years, 
and  would  show  an  increase  in  numbers  of  nearly 
200,000  instead  of  the  150,000  estimated.  If  the.se 
figures  were  adopted,  the  total  number  for  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  (1905)  would  be 
1,700,000,  of  whom  750,000  would  have  been  born 
in  the  country. 

The  Jews  are  spread  unequally  throughout  the 
United  States.  On  the  whole,  their  relative  den- 
sity of  population  corresponds  to  that  of  the  popu- 
lation in  general  except  as  regards  the  North  At- 
lantic States.  A large  proportion  of  them  have 
landed  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  have  lor  vari- 


ous reasons  remained  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is, 
however,  a mistake  to  think  that  all  immigrants  re- 
main in  the  cities  at  which  they  land. 

Distribu-  Apart  from  the  exertions  of  institu- 
tion. tious  like  the  Agricultural  Aid  and 
Removal  Society',  many  immigrants  of 
their  own  accord  move  inland.  It  is  on  record,  for 
example,  that  of  the  830,017  who  reached  New  York 
during  the  years  1885-1905,  227,523  left  the  city  dur- 
ing the  year  in  which  they  arrived.  The  following 
table  represents  the  distribution  of  Jews  according 
to  states,  with  the  chief  towns  in  each  state,  the 
population,  and  the  dates  of  settlement  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  according  to  the  estimate  of  1877 
and  that  made  in  the  articles  relating  to  the  various 
states  in  The  Jewish  ExcYCLorEDi.\.  Roth  are  esti- 
mates, and  are  therefore  likely  to  be  somewhat 
above  the  reality,  but  each  is  incomplete,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  incompleteness  counterbalances 
the  overestimation.  In  a few  instances  names  of 
towns  and  agricultural  colonies  in  which  Jews 
settled  but  no  longer  reside  are  given  in  jiarentheses: 


1877. 

1!X).5. 

Alabama 

2,045 

7,000 

100 

100 

Birmingham 

20 

1,400 

Claiborne  (1840). 

124 

Eufaula  (1890)..’. 

Huntsville  (18.50) 

72 

137 

Mobile  (1724) 

36 

Montgomery  (1852) 

61X1 

1,(X)0 

Selma  (1850) 

200 

2:50 

Sheffield  (1884) 

3,(K)0 

Tuscaloosa  (1904) 

’ 85 

Uniontown  (1840) 

76 

50 

Alaska. 

Cape  Nome. 

Dawson. 

Arizona 

48 

Arkansas 

1,466 

3,085 

Camden 

86 

74 

Fort  Smith  (1845) 

66 

179 

Helena  (1869) 

180 

120 

150 

Jonesboro  (1882) 

]2.> 

Little  Rock  (1838) 

1 000 

Pine  Bluff  (1845) 

250 

425 

Texarkana 

44 

175 

California 

18,580 

28,000 

Alameda. 

Chico 

64 

(Fiddletown,  1857). 

Folsom  (18,59) 

19 

18 

(Grass  Valiev,  1856) 

04 

(Jackson,  18.56). 

(Jesu  Maria,  18.50). 

2 000 

Marvsville  (1857) 

82 

64 

(Nevada,  1855) 

43 

Oakland 

227 

450 

San  Bernardino 

133 

,50 

110 

San  Francisco  (1849) 

16,0X1 

17.0X) 

San  Jose 

265 

350 

(Shasta,  18.57) 

13 

(Sonora,  18.52). 

Stockton  (1851) 

200 

325 

Colorado 

422 

5,800 

(Cotopaxi  tcol.l,  18821. 

Cripple  Creek 

150 

Denver  (1.858) 

260 

4,(X10 

Leaclville  (1864) 

225 

Pueblo  (1899)..' 

300 

Trinidad  (1883) 

150 
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1877. 

1905. 

Connecticut . . 

1,492 

8,500 

320 

Bridgeport. 

ChesterQeld  (col.  1892). 

200 

Danbury  (1904). 

Derby. 

Hartford  (1843) 

2,000 

Meriden  (1872). 

Montville  (col.  1895). 

New  Britain  (1892) 

200 

New  Haven  (1770) 

1,000 

5,.500 

400 

IV'aterbury 

68 

400 

Delaware 

585 

1,500 

Wilmington  (1819 ; 1860) 

85 

1,109 

District  of  Columbia 

1,508 

3,500 

Washington 

1,375 

Florida 

772 

3,000 

Jacksonville  (1882) 

130 

312 

Key  West 

50 

158 

Pensacola  (1874) 

60 

2.50 

Tampa 

30 

200 

Georgia 

2,704 

7,000 

Albany  (1876) 

100 

200 

Athens  (1872) 

no 

120 

Atlanta  (1846) 

525 

2,000 

125 

Brunswick  (1885) 

200 

Columbus  (1854) 

275 

335 

Macon  (18.59) 

350 

500 

Rome  (1871) 

46 

100 

Savannah  (1733) 

603 

1,,500 

Idaho 

85 

300 

102 

Illinois 

12,625 

100,000 

Aurora  (1861). 

Bloomington  (18.50) 

115 

141 

Cairo  (1894) 

57 

Chicago  (18.38) 

10,000 

80,000 

Danville  (1902); 

100 

Moline  (1866) 

13 

24 

Peoria  (1847) 

400 

2,000 

Pontiac  (18.56)  

27 

40 

Quincv  (18.50) 

500 

126 

200 

Springfleld  (1865) 

150 

350 

Indian  Territory. 

Ardmore. 

112 

Indiana 

3,381 

25,000 

Evansville  (1840) 

375 

800 

Fort  Wayne  (1848) 

275 

500 

(ioshen  (1878) 

125 

135 

2,300 

Kokomo  (1896) 

51 

Lafayette  (1849)  

225 

200 

151 

Logansport  (1900) 

66 

87 

100 

123 

132 

Peru  (1.870) 

05 

73 

South  Bend. 

Terre  Haute  (1890) 

too 

147 

Iowa 

1,245 

5,000 

Burlington  (1902) 

' 121 

100 

Council  Bluffs. 

Davenport  (1861) 

204 

2(U 

Des  Moines  (1873) 

260 

.500 

Dubiupie  (1.847) 

55 

400 

Keokuk  (18.56) 

1.52 

m 

McGregor  (1847) 

24 

Sioux  City  (1884) 

48 

420 

Kansas 

819 

3,000 

(Beer-Sheba,  1883  [col.]  in  Hodge- 
man County). 

(Hebron,  1884;  (iilead  col.  in  Coman-  I 

Che  County,  188(3).  I 

Kansas  City. 

Leavenwortb  (18.55) 4.5.5 

(Leeser  in  Finney  County,  1886).  I 


1877. 

1905. 

(Monteflore  [col.]  in  Pratt  County, 

1884). 

Topeka  (18851 

117 

(Touro  [col.],  1886). 

Wichita. 

Kentucky 

3,602 

12,000 

Henderson  (1879) 

189 

Lexington  . . 

125 

Louisville  (1814) 

2,500 

7,000 

Owensboro  (1865) 

213 

1.55 

Paducah  (1865) 

203 

234 

Louisiana 

7,538 

12,000 

Alexandria  (1864) 

206 

600 

Bastrop  (1874) 

65 

40 

Baton  Rouge  (1884) 

94 

Donaldsonville  (1850) 

179 

Lake  Charles. 

Monroe  (1872) 

128 

200 

Morgan  City  (1870) 

35 

New  Orleans  (1815) 

5,000 

5,000 

Shreveport (1866) 

900 

700 

(Sicily  Island  near  Bayou  Louis  Col- 

ony,  1881). 

Maine 

500 

5,000 

Auburn  (1897) 

100 

215 

Bidileford  (1892). 

Lewiston 

85 

100 

Portland. 

Rockland. 

Maryland 

10,337 

26,500 

Baltimore  (17.50) 

10,000 

25.000 

Cumberland  (1856) 

140 

165 

Double  Trouble  (col.). 

Ellicott  City  (col.  near). 

Frostburg. 

Hagerstown  (1893). 

42 

209 

Massachusetts 

8,500 

60,000 

Boston  (1695) 

7,000 

45,000 

300 

Cambridge. 

2,000 

Fall  River  (1885) 

1 500 

200 

350 

600 

(Leicester,  1777). 

800 

Lvnn  (1886). 

600 

1,000 

North  Adams. 

a5o 

Quincy. 

300 

Salem  (1894) 

300 

Springfield  (1895) 

300 

1,000 

Michigan 

3,233 

16,000 

Alpena  (1870) 

72 

78 

(Bad  Axe,  1883 ; colony  of  farmers) . 

Battle  Creek 

32 

Bay  City  (1880) 

153 

Detroit  (1848). 

2,000 

8,000 

Grand  Rapids  (1871) 

201 

Hancock 

36 

30 

Jackson  

141 

Kalamazoo  (1873) 

217 

275 

Lansing. 

Palestine  (col.,  1891,  near  Bad  Axe) 

60 

Saginaw 

.52 

Minnesota 

414 

13,000 

1,000 

Minneapolis  (1865) 

172 

5,000 

St.  Paul  (1850) 

225 

3,500 

(Taylor  Falls,  1852). 

Mississippi 

2,262 

3,000 

Columbus  (1872) 

100 

75 

Jackson  (1854) 

88 

100 

Meridian  (1868) 

160 

338 

Natchez  (1800) 

220 

450 

171 

Vicksburg  (1843) 

520 

659 

Woodvllle  (1849) 

74 
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1877. 

1905. 

Missouri 

7,380 

50,000 

Kansas  City  (1870) 

240 

5,.500 

St.  Joseph  (1850) 

.325 

1,200 

St.  Louis  (1830) 

6,200 

40,000 

Montana 

131 

2,500 

Anaconda. 

I5utte  (1881) 

250 

Helena  (1872) 

112 

Nebraska 

222 

3,800 

225 

Omaha  (1856) 

66 

3,300 

Nevada 

780 

300 

Goldfield. 

New  Hampshire 

150 

1,000 

Manchester. 

160 

New  Castle  (1693). 

Portsmouth  (1785) 

29 

400 

New  Jersey 

5,593 

40,000 

512 

800 

1.200 

Camden  (1894) 

29 

500 

471 

1,200 

Hoboken  (1871)’. 

600 

1,000 

Jersey  City  (1870) 

450 

6,000 

Lakewood. 

Long  Branch 

35 

Morristown. 

Newark  (1848) 

3,500 

20,000 

New  Brunswick 

173 

400 

Oranae. 

Passaic  (1893) 

37 

2,000 

Paterson  (1849) 

427 

6,000 

Perth  Amboy. 

200 

294 

Trenton 

50 

1,.500 

2,000 

New  Mexico 

108 

800 

165 

250 

45 

Santa  Fe  (1846) 

108 

25 

New  York 

80,565 

820,000 

Albany  (1061) 

2,000 

4,000 

250 

(“Ararat”  on  Grand  Island,  Niagara 

Falls  [1825],  near  Buffalo). 

Arverne. 

Bensonhurst. 

250 

Brooklyn  (18.50) 

13,000 

100,000 

Buffalo  (1825) 

775 

7,000 

Coney  Island. 

Elmira  (1801) 

300 

1,500 

25 

Glens  Falls 

27 

Ithaca  (1891)  

55 

100 

Kingston  (18.53) 

68 

600 

Newburgh  (1865) 

158 

.500 

New  York  (16.54) 

60,000 

672,000 

300 

Poughkeepsie 

75 

Rochester  (1840) 

1,175 

5,000 

550 

Sharon  Springs. 

750 

Syracuse  (181^9) 

5,000 

Tannersville. 

Troy 

.500 

3,000 

Utica. 

(Wowarsing  [Sholom]  Agr.  Col.,  Ul- 

ster  County.  1837). 

Yonkers  (1882). 

North  Carolina 

820 

6,000 

Asheville 

UK) 

Goldsboro  (1883) 

147 

125 

Raleigh  (1870)  

78 

28 

Statesyille  (IsaS) 

97 

Tarboro  (1872) 

54 

m 

Wilmington  (18.52) 

200 

1,500 

North  Dakota 

9 

Grand  Forks. 

(Painted  Woods,  1882,  col.  near  Bis- 

marck). 

1877. 

1905. 

Ohio 

14,581 

50,000 

1.(0) 

140 

Akron 

64 

96 

660 

8,0(M) 

35 

i7,r)(K) 

Circleviile 

95 

3.5(K) 

420 

2.5,()(KI 

1,.5(K) 

1,200 

Dayton  (1854) 

500 

no 

143 

60 

Pi(iua  (18.58) 

68 

6.5 

84 

m 

SprinfrfleUl  (1866) 

148 

3(0 

Toledo  (1867) 

3.50 

Youngstown  ( 1 867) 

140 

Oklahoma  Territory. 

Oklahoma  City 

70 

Oregon 

(New  Odessa,  1882;  col.  near  Glen- 
dale, on  Cal.  and  Oregon  R.  R.). 
Portland  (18.58) 

868 

6,000 

4.f0) 

115,000 

1,200 

Pennsylvania 

Aaronsburg  (1786). 

Allegheny. 

18,097  ? 

350 

Bradford. 

Doylestovvn  (1894). 

2.55 

Erie. 

1.58 

IIMI 

115 

l.(XX) 

12.(0) 

7.5.(XX) 

2,(K)0 

].5,(XX) 

142 

8(0 

Schaefferstown  (1732). 

Scranton  (1862) 

245 

5.0(X) 

Wilkesbarre  (1848) 

2.50 

l.NX) 

21.5 

York. 

Rhode  Island  

1,000 

1,500 

2(X) 

2(K) 

Providence  (1878). 

175 

South  Carolina 

1,415 

7(K) 

2,500 

8(0 

57 

5(5 

Florence  (18H7i 

60 

Sumter  (1886) 

89 

i;5 

South  Dakota 

10 

250 

(Bethleliem-Yehudah,  near  Crd- 
mieux). 

(Cremieux  Colony,  1882,  Davison 
County,  14  miles  from  Mt.  Vernon). 
Sioux  Falls. 

Tennessee 

3,751 

7,000 

" 178 

" 300 

250 

2,  UK) 
1,085 

3,300 

2,.500 

Texas  ....  

17,500 

Beaumont  (1895). 

Castroville. 

90 

380 

Dallas  (1.871)...  . 

260 

1,2(0 

350 

El  Paso  (18H8) 

116 

Gainesville  (1882) 

180 

1,000 

1,(M)() 

105 

Hallettsville  . . . ’ 

Hempstead 

120 

461 

2,500 

800 

302 

Tvler 

Velasco  (1831). 

120 

158 

Utah . 

258 

1,000 

Salt  Lake  City  (before  1881) 

ISO 
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I 1877. 

1905. 

Vermont 

120 

700 

450 

Virginia  

2,506 

15,000 

110 

91 

140 

500 

Norfolk  (1805) 

500 

1,200 

Petersburg  (1805) 

163 

Richmond  (1885) 

1,200 

2,500 

(Watervievv  Colony  [188a]  on  the 

Rappahannock  River). 

Washington 

145 

2,800 

Seattle  (1802) 

56 

Spokane. 

150 

West  Virginia 

511 

1,500 

Charleston  (1873) 

93 

142 

71 

150 

Wheeling  (1819) 

300 

400 

Wisconsin 

2,559 

15,000 

Appleton  (1873) 

143 

163 

La  Crosse  (1856) 

100 

60 

Milwaukee  (1853) 

3,075 

8,a)o 

Superior  (1895). 

Wyoming 

40 

The  accompanyiag  map  gives  most  of  this  infor- 
mation in  graphic  form,  indicating  the  relative  im- 
portance of  towns  by  the  size  of  the  characters  in 
wliich  their  names  are  printed,  and  indicating  those 
towns  in  which  Jews  were  settled  before  1800  in  red  ; 
those  between  1801  and  1848  in  purple ; those  from 
1849  to  1881  in  green  ; and  the  remainder  in  black. 

It  ■will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  distribution 
between  1877  and  1905  in  the  various  geographical 
divisions: 


Geographical  Divisions. 

187 

1905. 

No. 

Per 

Cent. 

No. 

Per 

Cent. 

North  Atlantic  Division. . 

116,017 

50.64 

1,103,700 

70.80 

South  Atlantic  Division. . 

31,158 

9.23 

64,425 

4.13 

South  Central  Division  . . 

23,964 

10.41 

62,065 

3.98 

North  Central  Division  . . 

46,478 

20.24 

277,000 

17.77 

Western  Division 

21,465 

9.33 

51„500 

3.30 

Totals 

239,083 

99.84 

1,5.58,710 

99.98 

Owing  to  the  enormous  numbers  that  remain  in 
New  York  and  the  vicinity,  the  North  Atlantic  Di- 
vision has  greatly  increased  its  quota  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a century.  Ne.xt  to  this,  the  greatest  rela- 
tive increase  has  been  in  the  North  Central  Division, 
from  46,478  to  377,000.  The  increase  in  the  Western 
States  has  not  been  relatively  large,  but  from  21,465 
to  51,500  is  by  no  means  in.significant  considering 
the  difficulties  and  the  e.xpenses  of  transportation  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

No  materials  exist  for  deciding  upon  the  national- 
ities of  the  Jewish  settlers  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  but  for  the  immigration  of 
National-  the  last  twenty  years  (1884-1905)  the 
ities.  countries  from  which  the  Jewish  im- 
migrants have  come  have  been  noted, 
and  the  numbers  and  percentages,  together  with  the 
percentages  of  the  10,015  of  different  nationalities  of 


those  applying  to  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  for 
aid  during  the  year  1904-5,  are  as  follows: 


Nationality. 

Numbers. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent 
Applying 
for  Charity. 

Russians 

.551,708 

67.94 

50.70 

Austrians 

192,509 

23.70 

29.26 

Rumanians 

43,757 

5.38 

5.77 

Germans 

16,619 

2.04 

5.89 

French 

451 

.05 

.13 

Dutch 

499 

.06 

.21 

English 

3,603 

.44 

.76 

Turks 

2,074 

.25 

.43 

Syrians 

3 

Danes 

261 

.03 

Swiss 

1 

.03 

Spanish 

6 

.24 

Swedes 

421 

.05 

.03 

South-Americans 

5 

.05 

Bulgarians 

7 

Greeks 

12 

Totals 

811,936 

99.94 

These  figures,  wdiich  relate  only  to  the  immigrants 
arriving  in  New  York,  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to 
the  whole  Jewish  population,  and  especially  leave 
out  of  account  the  English  and  German  immigrants 
of  superior  social  standing,  whose  numbers  are  not 
counted  in  the  immigration  returns.  Besides  this, 
the  offspring  born  on  American  soil  for  the  last 
thirty  years  must  by  this  time  be  at  least  one-third 
of  the  total  number  (see  above). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Jews  who 
have  arrived  in  the  United  States  constitute  only 
two-thirds  of  the  Jewish  immigration,  nearl}"  a quar- 
ter of  it  coming  from  Austria.  The  number  of 
Jews  from  Denmark  and  Sweden  seems  rather  large 
compared  with  the  Jewish  population  of  those  coun- 
tries. The  Turks  include  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Asia 
IMiiior  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  of  Constantinople  and 
Salonica. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Jews 
apply  for  charity  in  somewhat  smaller  proportions 
than  those  of  the  numbers  of  arrivals  of  tlie  same 
nationality,  while  the  Austrian  Jews  apply  in  larger 
numbers,  thus  confirming  the  impression  of  the  great- 
er “ Judenelend  ” of  Galicia.  Only  3.39  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  were  American-born  Jews. 

The  actual  figures  for  the  chief  occupations  of 
88,837  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  and  24,231  Jewesses 
ill  New  York,  1900,  are: 


Males. 

Females. 

2.5,674 

4,088 

1,663 

2,754 

8,.545 

4.215 

9,016 

3,256 

1,306 

1,5.54 

217 

1,.543 

2,. 513 
1,778 

526 

132 

298 

75 

403 

114 

135 

2,878 

2,168 
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size  of  the  type  in  which  their  names  are  printed ; colonies  in  italics ; com- 
munities no  longer  in  existence  in  parenthesis. 
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As  with  nationalities,  it  is  impossible  to  give  full 
details  of  the  occupations  of  American  Jews,  but 
the  Poles  ami  Hussiaiis  in  New  York 
•Occupa-  are  almost  exclusively  Jewish  (there  is 
tions.  only  one  Orthodox  Greek  church  in 
the  city),  and  their  occupations  are 
given  in  the  Twelfth  Census. 

It  is  possible  to  add  to  the  above  the  occupations 
of  the  more  recent  Jewish  immigrants.  Out  of  106,- 
236  (65,040  males,  41,196  females)  who  arrived  from 
July  1,  1903,  up  to  June  20,  1904,  there  were: 


Tailors 16,426 

Carpenters 4,078 

Butchers 1,401 

Bakers 1,173 

Painters  and  glaziers. . 1,970 

Seamstresses 2,468 

Shoemakers 2,763 

Other  artisans 14,830 

Unskilled  laborers 8,371 


Merchants  and  clerks. . 3,464 

Servants 9,292 

Professionals 843 

Miscellaneous 672 

Without  occupation, 
chiefly  wives  and 
children 38,485 


106,236 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  predominant  industry 
of  the  Russian  Jews  is  tailoring,  and  Jews  in  gen- 
eral have  been  more  Intimately  connected  with  the 
clothing  trade  than  with  any  other  oc- 
Clothing'  cupation  in  the  Union.  The  history  of 
Trade.  this  connection  has  been  recently  in- 
vestigated by  J.  E.  Pope  (“The  Cloth- 
ing Industry  in  New  York,”  Columbia,  Mo.,  1905). 
Up  to  about  1840  the  working  classes  mainly  de- 
pended for  their  every-day  clothing  either  on  home- 
spun  goods  or  on  renovated  second-hand  garments. 
The  trade  in  the  latter  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  and  this  led  to  a connection  with  the  clothing 
trade,  just  at  the  time  when  the  sewing-machine  made 
the  ready-made  trade  possible. 

The  Jews  not  alone  made  clothing,  but  it  was 
they  who  first  developed  a system  of  distributing 
ready-made  clothing,  and  it  was  due  to  them  that 
clothes  which  were  sold  in  the  general  stores  up  to 
about  1840  were  deposited  and  distributed  in  cloth- 
ing stores  almost  entirely  manipulated  by  Jews 
from  that  time  onward.  Outside  of  the  jewelry 
trade  the  clothing  trade  was  almost  the  sole  oc- 
cupation of  the  Jews  up  to  1860,  and  many  mer- 
chants and  firms  that  afterward  branched  out  as 
general  merchants,  as  the  Seligmans,  Wormsers,  and 
Seasongoods,  began  in  the  clothing  industry,  but 
were  diverted  from  it  by  the  Civil  war,  which  sud- 
denly broke  off  the  large  trade  with  the  South. 
Several  of  the  Jewish  tailoring  establishments  en- 
deavored to  replace  this  business  by  supplying  uni- 
forms for  the  Federal  soldiers,  but  other  firms  had  to 
divert  their  attention  to  new  lines  of  industry.  On 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  very  large  demands  for 
clothing  arose  from  the  million  and  a half  men  sud- 
denly released  from  their  uniforms,  and  these  were 
mainly  supplied  by  Jewish  tailors,  who  about  this 
time  appear  to  have  introduced  the  contract  system, 
letting  out  to  subcontractors  in  the  rural  districts 
contracts  for  large  consignments  of  clothing  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  great  centers,  and  thence  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  In  this  development  of 
the  tailoring  industry,  which  lasted  from  about  1865 
to  1880,  Jews  became  mainly  the  large  contractors 
and  distributors,  but  the  actual  work  was  done 
apart  from  the  great  centers  of  Jewish  activity. 

The  next  stage  seems  to  have  restored  the  industry 


to  the  urban  districts  by  bringing  the  actual  work 
of  construction  inside  factories.  This  also  was  the 
direct  work  of  Jews.  A certain  number  of  English 
Jews  who  had  learned  the  tailoring  business  went 
to  Boston  in  the  seventies,  and  removed  to  New 
York  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighties,  introducing 
what  is  known  as  “the  Boston  system,”  by  which 
division  of  labor  was  widely  extended  in  the  tailor- 
ing trade.  “Teams”  of  workmen  turned  out  a 
single  article  at  a much  greater  pace,  and  a single 
part  of  the  work  was  learned  more  easily  by  new- 
comers. Russo-Jewish  immigrants  who  arrived  in 
large  numbers  at  this  time  (1881  onward)  had  been 
incapacitated  by  their  physique  for  any  heavj'  work, 
and  in  some  cases  had  begun  the  contract  system  of 
tailoring  either  in  England  or  in  Russia;  they  were, 
therefore,  ready  to  take  up  tailoring  work  in  the 
“sweat-shops”  as  almost  the  sole  means  by  which 
they  could  obtain  a livelihood  immediately  on  arrival. 
Their  participation  in  the  trade  became  greater  and 
greater,  till  in  New  York,  the  center  of  it,  they  were 
predominant.  In  1888,  of  241  clothing  manufac- 
turers in  New  York  city  234  were  Jews.  Whereas 
previous  to  1880  the  imports  of  ready-made  clothing 
from  Germany  had  been  about  12,000,000  marks  a 
year,  this  was  reduced  by  1894  to  less  than  2,000,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  clothing  industiy  in  1880 
turned  out  in  the  five  chief  centers  goods  to  the 
amount  of  §157,513,528,  and  in  1900  8311,146,858,  an 
increase  of  97.22  per  cent.  By  1900  there  were  8,266 
clothing  establishments  in  New  York  city,  employ- 
ing 90,950  workmen,  with  a capital  of  878,387,849 
and  an  annual  product  of  §239,879,414  (Twelfth  Cen- 
sus, vlii.  622).  According  to  Professor  Pope,  “to 
the  Jews  more  than  to  any  other  people  belongs  the 
credit  for  the  magnificent  development  which  the 
clothing  industry  has  attained  ” {ib.  p.  293). 

The  social  condition  of  the  American  Jews,  inclu- 
ding those  of  recent  arrival,  is  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tlie  Jewish 
immigrant  arrives  4\'tth  an  average  fortune  of  only 
§15,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  speed  with 
which  he  makes  himself  self-supporting.  Even 
those  who  find  it  necessary  to  apply 
Social  on  their  arrival  to  the  charitable  insti- 
Condition.  tutions  for  some  slight  assistance,  soon 
get  on  without  it.  Of  1,000  ap- 
plicants who  thus  applied  to  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  York  in  Oct.,  1894,  602  never  ap- 
plied again,  and  five  years  later  only  67  families  still 
remained  on  the  books,  to  be  reduced  to  23  in  Oct., 
1904  (Bernhcimer,  “Russian  Jew,”  p.  66,  Philadel- 
phia, 1905).  It  is  quite  a mistake  to  think  that  the 
Jewish  workman  accejits  much  lower  wages  than 
his  fellow  workmen  In  the  same  industry.  It  is  true 
that  during  the  first  rush  into  the  clothing  industries 
in  the  eighties  the  early  comers  were  content  to  take 
almost  starvation  wages,  but  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury Jewish  laborers  working  in  men’s  clothing 
factories  were  getting  §11.36  per  week  as  against 
§9.82  for  American  working  men  in  general,  while 
Jewish  women  working  on  women’s  clothing  were 
getting  §5.86  as  against  §5.46.  While  their  wages 
are  comparatively  high,  however,  their  rents  are  in- 
creased by  their  tendency  to  crowd  together,  so  that 
the  real  conditions  are  probably  not  so  favorable. 
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Thus  in  Boston  it  has  been  observed  that  39. 65  per  cent 
of  the  Russian  Jews  dwell  in  “poor  and  bad  tene- 
ments,” whereas  the  Irish  have  only  27.15  per  cent 
of  this  class,  though  the  Italians  have  66.23  percent. 
So,  too,  in  New  York,  of  1,795  Ilusso-Jewish  families 
investigated  by  the  Federation  of  Charities,  1,001 
had  dark  rooms,  and  only  158  had  baths.  Also  in 
Philadelphia,  in  a Jewish  population  of  688  the  aver- 
age number  of  persons  to  a room  was  1.39,  while 
in  three  Chicago  districts  the  average  was  1.26  per- 
sons per  room  (“Tenement  Conditions  in  Chicago,” 
p.  64).  The  average  number  of  persons  to  a Jewish 
house  in  Philadelphia  was  9.17,  as  against  5.4 for  the 
general  population ; of  75  houses,  only  8 had  bath- 
tubs. Similarly  in  Chicago,  only  3.73  per  cent  of  a 
population  of  10,452  Jews  had  bathtubs.  It  should, 
however,  be  added  that  the  Russian  Jew  uses  the 
public  baths,  of  which  there  are  large  numbers  in 
the  Jewish  ([uarters. 

Regarding  persons  higher  in  the  social  scale,  it  is 
obviously  dillicult  to  obtain  definite  information. 
A careful  estimate,  however,  was  made  in  1888  of 
the  annual  turnover  of  different  classes  of  manufac- 
tures in  New  York,  a list  of  which  may  be  sub- 
joined as  indicating  the  chief  lines  of  commerce  in 
which  Jews  are  engaged  (figures  in  parentheses  give 
the  number  of  employees): 


Manufacturers  of  clothing $.5.5,000,000 

Jobbers  of  jewelry 30,000,000 

Wholesale  bub'hers  (6,000) 25,000,0(X) 

Dealers  in  winjs,  spirits,  and  beer 25,000,000 

Jobbers  of  leaf  tobacco 15,(XK),000 

Manufacturers  of  cigars  (8,000) 1.5,000,000 

Manufacturers  of  cloaks 15,000,CXX) 

Importers  of  diamonds 12,000,000 

Dealers  in  leather  and  hides 12,000,0(X) 

Manufacturers  of  overshirts 10.000,0(K) 

Importers  of  watches 6,000,000 

Dealers  in  artificial  flowers  and  featliers 6,000,0(X) 

Importers  and  jobbers  of  furs 5,000,000 

Manufacturers  of  undergarments 5,000,000 

Lace  and  embroidery  importers 4,000,000 

Manufacturers  of  white  shirts 3,000,(XIO 

Manufacturers  of  hats ^ 3,(XX),(XX) 

Manufacturers  of  caps 2,OtK).000 


$248,000,000 

Besides  this,  it  was  reckoned  that  the  Jews  of  New 
York  at  that  time  had  §150,000,000  worth  of  real 
estate,  and  that  the  Jewish  bankers  of  tiie  city  had 
a capital  of  §100,000,000.  These  figures  would  have 
to  be  considerably  increased,  probably  quadrupled, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  As  is  pointed  out 
above,  the  turnover  of  the  clothing  liade  alone  in 
New  York  was  equal  in  1900  to  the  total  amount  of 
the  Jewish  industrial  output  in  1888,  while  one 
.Jewish  banking-house,  Kuhn,  Loeb  & Co.,  issued 
§1,360,000,000  worth  of  bonds  during  the  five  yeai's 
1900  to  1905,  and  rejiresents  financially  railway  com- 
panies controlling  22,200  miles  of  railroad  and  over 
§1,300,000,000  stock. 

In  a list  of  4, 000  millionaires  given  by  the  “ World 
Almanac”  for  1902,  the  Jewish  names  numbered 
114,  somewhat  over  their  proportion  compared  with 
their  percentage  in  population,  but  somewhat  under 
tlieir  proportion  if  the  fact  be  taken  into  consider-  ' 
ation  that  they  are  mostly  residents  of  cities,  where  ' 
alone  the  very  wealthy  are  to  be  found.  The 
generally  satisfactory  condition  of  the  immigrants 
within  a few  years  after  their  arrival  is  perhaps  best  | 


indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  twelve  great  Jewish 
charities  of  New  York  altogether  dispense  only 
§1,143,545  annually  in  a population  of  over  750,000, 
about  §1.50  per  head.  Again,  in  Chicago  only 
§150,000  per  annum  is  spent  in  charity  upon  a popu- 
lation of  at  least  75,000,  about  §2  per  head. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  the  full  score 
of  Jewish  philanthropy  in  the  United  States,  but  a 
rough  estimate  may  be  derived  from 
Charity,  the  expenditures  of  the  chief  federa- 
tions for  eharity  found  in  several  of 
the  main  centers  of  the  Jewish  population.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  e'  .penditure  of  the  twelve  largest 
Jewish  institutions  of  New  York; 


New  York  (twelve  largest  institutions) $1,I43,.545 

Pbiladelphia  Federation 119,700 

Cincinnati  Federation 29,622 

St.  Louis  Federation 43,108 

Chicago  Federation 148,000 

Boston  Federation 39,000 

Detroit  Federation 6,662 

Kansas  City  Federation 4,.508 

Cleveland  Federation 41,350 


In  addition  to  these  sums,  donations  by  Jews  were  re- 
ported for  the  year  1904  to  the  amount  of  §3,049,124, 
making  a total  of  more  than  §5,000,000;  or  about 
§3  per  head  for  charity  and  education. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  indicate  tlie  causes  which 
led  10,015  applicants  to  appeal  to  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  York  during  the  year  1904-5: 


Sickness .3,229 

No  male  support 2,0.50 

Lack  of  work 1,641 

I nsuffleient  earnings 781 

Physical  defects 178 

Old  age 471 

Insanity  of  wage-earner..  86 
Intemperance  of  wage- 

earner 40 

Imprisonment  of  wage- 
earner 44 


Transportation 

.,.  360 

Re  1 ease  baggage 

or 

family 

,..  12 

Lack  of  tools 

, , . 43 

Shiftlessness 

...  63 

No  cause 

...  252 

Cause  unknown 

. . . 261 

All  other  causes 

. . . 504 

Total 

..10,015 

The  number  of  persons  who  are  being  punished 
for  their  crimes  in  the  United  States 
Destitutes,  has  not  been  ascertained ; but  the 
Defectives,  numbers  of  Jewish  aliens  who  are  in 
and  Delin-  various  institutions,  as  given  in  the 
quents.  report  of  the  commissioner-general 
of  immigration  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1904,  are  as  follows; 


Charitable. 

Insane. 

Penal. 

All. 

No. 

Per 

Cent. 

No. 

Per 

Cent. 

No. 

Per 

Cent. 

»■  cS. 

Hebrews.. 

1,274 

1 

O'X 

932 

5 

.559 

6.5 

^i,76o  6.2 

Considering  that  the  .Jewish  immigrants  are  fully 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  immigration  to 
the  United  Stales,  this  is  an  excellent  showing,  and 
considering  that  1,000,000  have  arrived  in  the  last 
twenty'-five  years,  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  is 
still  more  remarkable. 

It  should  be  observed  that  of  the  559  .Jews  (484 
males,  75  females)  found  in  penal  institutions,  170 
were  imprisoned  for  graver  offenses,  and  389  for  mi- 
nor offenses,  whereas  of  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant prisoners,  4,124  wt 'e  for  graver  as  against 
5,701  for  minor  offenses,  Jews,  as  is  well  known. 
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not  being  addicted  to  crimes  of  violence.  Similarly, 
of  the  criminals  reported  to  the  Board  of  Magistrates 
of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  year  1898,  those 
from  Russia  formed  8.2percentof  the  total  number, 
whereas  their  proportion  of  the  population  was  11.2. 
In  Philadelphia  the  Jewish  inmates  of  the  prisons 
were  found  in  1904  to  be  2.7  per  cent, 
Syna-  whereas  the  percentage  of  Jews  in  the 
gogues  and  population  was  7.7. 

Institu-  In  some  of  the  early  censuses  of  the 
tions.  United  States  details  of  places  of  wor- 
ship were  given  for  the  different  sects, 
and  from  these  the  following  table  was  taken  (ex- 
cepting the  last  line,  which  is  from  the  returns 
made  to  W.  B.  Hackenburg) : 


Census. 

Synagogues. 

Accommoda- 

tion. 

Property. 

1850 

36 

18,371 

$ 418,000 

1860 

77 

34,412 

1,135,300 

1870 

152 

73,265 

5,1.5.5,234 

1877 

278 

12,.546* 

6,648,730 

♦This  enumeration  is  of  membership,  not  of  accommodation. 


In  1905  the  real  property  held  by  synagogues  and 
Jewish  charitable  institutions  in  New  York  city,  and 
which  was  exempted  from  taxation,  was  valued  at 
$13,558,100. 

For  the  present  condition  of  affairs  the  following 
dataare  given  in  the  “ American  Jewish  Year  Book,” 


5662; 

Congregations 850 

Income  of  43i 81,233,127 

Reform  congregations  (C.  C.  A.  R.) 86 

Schools 421 

Pupils 38,694 

Educational  institutions  and  libraries 78 

Colleges  for  Hebrew  studies 3 

Agricultural  schools 2 

Technical,  industrial,  or  trade  schools 13 

Societies  conducting  industrial  classes 16 

Societies  conducting  evening  classes 9 

Kindergartens 11 

Kitchengardens 2 

Training  schools  for  nurses 3 

Libraries 19 

Income  of  20 $160,4.56 

Charitable  institutions 500 

Income  of  243 $1,808,663 

Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Associations 23 

Income  of  10 $29,828 

Social  clubs 117 

Income  of  33 $307,412 

Other  clubs 66 

Mutual  benefit  associations 63 

Income  of  33 $36,784 

Loan  associations 22 

Others 52 

Zionist  societies 124 

Sections  of  Council  of  Jewish  Women 49 

Lodges 954 


These  results  were  reported  from  503  places  in 
thirty-seven  out  of  the  forty-seven  states.  There 
are  nowin  the  United  States  about  1,000  synagogues, 
to  which  may  be  added  314  houses  of  prayer  used 
in  the  East  Side  of  New  York  (“  Federation,”  March, 
1904),  making  a total  of  1,314,  of  which  about  100 
use  the  so-called  Reform  ritual.  Notwithstanding 
this  comparatively  large  number  of  synagogues, 
certain  districts  of  New  York  have  80  per  cent  of 
their  Jewish  inhabitants  unaffiliated  with  any  place 
of  worship,  though  in  Brooklyn  the  proportion  has 
sunk  to  33.8  per  cent  (“Federation,”  Oct.,  1905). 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth  of  the  lodge 
system,  of  which  the  details  given  in  the  statistical 
publication  of  the  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
of  1880  may  be  compared  with  those  given  in  the 
“American  Jewish  Year  Book,”  5662. 
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Miscellaneous  : In  1880  there  were  fifteen  Jew- 
ish periodicals  published  in  the  United  States;  in 
1904  there  were  eighty-two,  as  well  as  thirteen  year- 
books or  occasional  publications.  Of  the  14,443 
persons  mentioned  in  “Who’s  Who  in  America,”  169 
were  of  Jewish  race,  about  the  proper  proportion  of 
the  native  Jews. 

Investigation  has  established  that  the  fertility 
of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  is  greater  than 
that  of  other  creeds  and  nationalities.  Thus  it 
was  found  by  an  investigation  in  New  York  that 
whereas  the  average  number  of  children  in  Protes- 
tant families  was  1.85  and  in  Roman  Catholic  2.03, 
in  Jewish  families  it  was  2.54  (“ Federation,”  New 
York,  June,  1903,  p.  34).  Against  all  other  expe- 
rience, it  was  found  that  Jewish  families  with  domes- 
tics have  a higher  average  of  children  than  those 
without  servants.  This  had  been  previously  ob- 
served by  J.  S.  Billings  (“  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
Jews  of  the  United  States,”  ji.  17).  In  one  partic- 
ular ward  of  New  York  tiie  Jewish  families  were 
superior  in  fecundity  to  all  others,  with  an  average 
of  2.9.  There  is  clearly  no  race  suicide  among  Jews. 

Besides  being  very  fecund,  their  marriage-rate  is 
excessively  high,  because  of  the  large  proportion  of 
nubile  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States,  3’et  there 
is  great  inequality  of  the  sexes  owing  to  the  fact  that 
between  the  j’ears  1884  and  1905  342,300  men  have 
arrived,  as  compared  with  221,247  women.  It  is  said 
that  intermarriage  is  occurring  in  order  to  supply  the 
deficiency;  yet  of  9,668  New  York  Jewish  families 
investigated  bj'  the  Federation  of  Clmi'ches  inter- 
marriage was  reported  in  the  case  of  onlj’  78,  less 
than  one  per  cent. 

Some  remarkable  results  have  been  reached  as  to 
the  low  death-rate  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States. 

In  1890  J.  S.  Billings  investigated  the 
Death-  death-rate  of  nearlj'  12,000  Jews,  and 
Rate.  found  it  as  low  as  7.11— in  the  Eastern 
States  6.29.  In  1895  the  death-rate  of 
Russian  Jews  in  Boston  was  onl}'  6.09.  These  rates 
probably  refer  either  to  the  well-nourished  families 
investigated  bj’  Dr.  Billings,  or  to  the  vigorous  im- 
migrants of  the  most  viable  ages — betw’een  twentj-- 
flveand  forty-five — among  whom  in  an  ordinary  pop- 
ulation the  death-rate  would  be  even  less.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  while  Russian  Jews  at 
Boston  in  1895  had  a death-rate  of  only  6.09,  their 
children  died  on  an  average  at  the  rate  of  15.95.  This 
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is  about  the  normal  death-rate  iu  the  most  congested 
districts,  and  it  would  be  safe  to  take  the  average 
death-rate  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  at  14,  that 
for  the  whole  population.  In  the  year  1900  the  deatli- 
rate  of  tlie  ninth  ward  in  Chicago  (an  almost  entirely 
Jewish  ward)  was  only  11.99. 

It  has  been  observed  that  American  Jews,  even  when 
immigrants,  are  taller  than  the  average  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  countries  whence  they  come,  the 
average  for  New  York  city  being  164.5  cm.  as  against 
162.0  cm.  for  Russia  and  Galicia  (see  Statuke). 

Bibliography  : Statistics  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States, 
New  York,  1880;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration,  Washington,  1902-4;  American 
Jewish  Vear  Book,  1900-5;  Annual  Reports  of  United  He- 
brew Chanties,  New  York,  1885-1905 ; W.  Laidlaw,  in  Jewish 
Charity,  May,  1905;  J.  Markens,  Hebrews  in  America,  New 
York, 1888;  J.  S.  Billings,  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Jewish  Race 
in  the  United  States,  in  Eleventh  Census  Bulletin,  No.  19, 
1890;  Bernheimer,  The  Russian  Jew,  Philadelphia,  1W5;  F, 
A.  Bushee,  Ethnic  Factors  in  the  Population  of  Boston, 
New  York,  1903;  Hull  House  Maps  and  Papers,  Boston, 
1895 ; T.  J.  Jones,  Sociology  of  a New  York  City  Block,  New 
York,  1904;  Jewish  Colon  ies  of  New  Jersey,  Camden,  1901; 
M,  H.  Willett,  Employment  of  Women  in  the  Clothing 
Trade,  New  York,  1902;  R.  A.  Woods,  The  City  Wilderness, 
Boston,  1898;  idem,  Americans  in  Process,  Boston,  1902;  M. 
Fishberg,  Materials  fur  the  Anthropology  of  Western  Jews, 
New  York,  1905.  j 

UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA.  See 

South  and  Central  America. 

UNITED  SYNAGOGUE : A body  composed 
of  sixteen  S3magogues  in  London,  England,  consti- 
tuted in  1870  by  Act  of  Parliament  (33  and  34  Vic- 
toria, cap.  116).  Originally  the  “city  ” synagogues, 
as  the  Jewish  places  of  worship  within  the  borders 
of  the  city  of  London  were  called,  were  independent 
of  one  another,  and  each  one  had  its  own  chief  rabbi 
and  charity  organization.  This  led  to  considerable 
duplication  of  charity.  In  1802  Solomon  Herschell 
was  appointed  chief  rabbi  of  the  Great  and  Hambro’ 
synagogues;  and  shortly'  after  his  accession  to  office 
he  induced  the  three  German  congregations  to  come 
to  an  agreement  for  charitable  purposes.  This  agree- 
ment continued  in  force  until  the  year  1834,  when  a 
new  compact  was  made  and  the  scope  of  action  was 
enlarged.  The  Great  Synagogue  agieed  to  contrib- 
ute one  half,  and  the  Hambro’  and  New  sj’iiagogues 
one-quarter  each,  toward  general  and  communal 
expenditure,  both  charitable  and  religious. 

The  migration  of  Jews  westward,  however,  made 
the  continued  force  of  thisagreement  impracticable; 
and  the  late  Chief  Rabbi  N.  IVI.  Adler  suggested  an 
amalgamation  of  the  three  synagogues  and  the  Cen- 
tral and  Bayswater  sj'nagogues  in  the  western  part 
of  London.  The  project  was  taken  up  by  Lionel 
L.  Cohen,  who  energetically  championed  it;  and  a 
union  was  agreed  to  April  19,  1868.  The  consoli- 
dation was  further  strengthened  and  legalized  by 
the  passing  of  an  “Act  for  Confirming  a Scheme  for 
the  Charity  Commissioners  for  the  Jewish  United 
Synagogues,”  which  received  the  rojml  assent  July 
14,  1870.  The  Borough  Synagogue,  in  the  soutli 
of  London,  entered  the  union  in  1873;  and  the  North 
London  Synagogue  in  1878.  The  other  nine  syna- 
gogues have  been  built  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
ted Synagogue.  The  first  secretaiy  of  the  United 
Synagogue  was  Dr.  A.  Asher.  Subsequently  another 
act  was  passed  for  the  definition  of  the  rights  of  the 
chief  rabbi  and  the  bet  din  and  of  the  powers  of 
the  chief  rabbi. 


Each  constituent  synagogue  controls  its  own  sur- 
plus (if  any),  and  pays  40  per  cent  of  its  income 
from  seat  rentals  for  communal  purposes.  In  1904 
a scheme  providing  for  “Associate  Synagogues” 
was  adopted,  whereby  synagogues  iu  poorer  neigh- 
borhoods might  enter  the  union  without  assuming 
all  the  burdens  of  the  fully  constituent  synagogues. 
The  first  synagogue  to  enter  on  such  terms  was  the 
South-East  London  Synagogue. 

The  United  Synagogue  is  governed  by  a council 
constituted  of;  (a)  life-members  and  certain  officials; 
(b)  the  wardens  of  the  constituent  synagogues  for 
the  time  being ; (c)  a certain  number  of  represent- 
atives according  to  the  number  of  members  of 
the  constituent  synagogues,  one  in  each  case  being 
the  financial  representative  who  acts  as  treasurer. 
The  total  number  of  members  of  the  council  is  150. 
Lord  Rothschild  is  (1905)  the  president. 

J.  I.  L.  B. 

UNIVERS  ISRAELITE,  L’.  See  Periodic.als. 

UNIVERSITIES  : Places  of  higher  and  liberal 
learning,  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  “uuiver- 
sitas,”  signifying  an  association  or  a corporation. 
There  are  traditions  of  the  connection  of  Jews  with 
the  medieval  universities  of  Salerno  and  Montpellier 
(see  Medicine)  and  with  that  of  Oxford.  No  Jew- 
ish names  are  connected  with  the  development  either 
of  the  southern  (Bologna)  or  the  northern  (Paris) 
type  of  university  from  the  twelfth  century  onward. 
A degree  or  right  to  teach  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a feudal  tenure;  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
degree  was  always  accompanied  by  payment  of 
homage  to  the  rector  or  councilor.  Such  homage 
involved  the  recital  of  Christian  formulas,  which 
Jews  could  not  recite.  Besides  this  the  twenty- 
fourth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Basel  (1434)  distinctly 
prevented  Jews  from  taking  any  academic  degree. 

A distinction,  however,  is  to  be  made  between  the 
faculties  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  law  and  that 
of  medicine.  Jews  would  naturally 

Medical  not  study  in  the  first  of  these,  and 

Degrees,  they  could  scarcely  work  at  medieval 
law,  which  was  as  much  canonical  as 
civil,  while  the  philosophical  faculty  was  mainly  a 
development  of  the  Christian  metaphj^sicsof  Tlionias 
Aquinas.  But  Jews  appear  to  have  studied,  and  even 
to  have  taught,  in  the  medical  faculty;  thus,  Elijah 
Delmedigo  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Padua  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  As  late  as  1700  the 
universities  of  Rostock  and  Wittenberg  counseled 
the  Christians  against  employing  Jewish  pliysicians, 
who  probably  practised  without  taking  a degree. 
Most  of  the  Jewish  doctors  whose  academic  training 
can  be  traced  received  such  training  at  Padua. 

With  the  revival  of  learning,  scholars  of  Jewish 
birth,  mainly  those  who  accepted  baptism,  were 
utilized  for  the  chairs  of  Hebrew  in  the  various  uni- 
versities, as  in  the  case  of  Tre.mellius  at  Cam- 
bridge, etc.  This  practise  was  continued  almost 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  spread  to  tlie  wliole 
circuit  of  the  Semitic  languages,  in  which  Jews, 
from  their  proficiency  in  Hebrew,  have  a large  op- 
portunity. 

In  Holland  rigid  restrictions  on  university  training 
do  not  seem  to  have  existed,  though  there  were  few 
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j names  of  Jewish  students  recorded  till  the  nineteenth 
I century.  So,  too,  in  Austria,  the  toleration  edict  of 
! Joseph  II.  plainly  declared  that  there  was  no  ex- 
I ])ress  law  against  the  admittance  of  Jews  into  the 
; Austrian  universities;  but  the  fact  of  its  l)eing  thus 
i mentioned  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  admission 
had  either  not  taken  place  or  was  extremely  rare. 

I In  France  the  Revolution  opened  the  higher  schools 
of  learning  to  the  Jews;  but  in  England  they  shared 
the  disabilities  of  all  dissenters,  and  were  prevented 
from  taking  degrees.  Thus,  Professor  Sylvester, 

I though  second  wrangler  in  the  mathematical  tripos 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1837,  did  not  ob- 
! tain  a degree  there  till  1872,  after  the  passing  of  the 
' University  Test  Act  (1871),  which  was  partly  caused 
by  the  attainment  of  the  senior  wranglership  by 
I Numa  H.vktog  in  1869. 

I The  Jews  of  the  various  German  states  were  mostly 
debarred  from  participation  in  university  education 
j till  the  nineteenth  century,  though  exceptions  were 
occasionally  made  for  Jewish  medical  students.  In 
I Prussia  the  first  Jewish  student  at  a 

Germany,  university  was  Tobias  Cohen,  whom 
the  Grand  Elector  allowed  to  study 
j medicine  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1675.  After 
1 the  Mendelssohnian  period  many  Jewish  students 
; began  to  attend  the  universities,  but  soon  found  that 
I any  university  career  was  closed  to  them  unless  they 
I were  willing  to  submit  to  baptism.  The  Prussian 
I government  has  always  regarded  the  universities 
1 as  especially  connected  with  the  cultural  side  of 
I the  state  organization  and,  therefore,  as  bound  up 
I with  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Hence, 

I from  the  times  of  Ganz  and  Benfey  down  to  those 
of  Kronecker  and  Hirschfeld,  the  majority  of 
capable  students  who  desired  to  pursue  a university 
I career  found  it  necessary  to  become  baptized.  In 
1 Austria  a very  similar  state  of  affairs  existed,  as  is 
' shown  by  the  cases  of  Mussafia  and  BlUlinger.  In 
the  sixties  and  seventies  no  discrimination  took 
place,  but  with  the  rise  of  anti-Semitism  Jewish 
I students  suffered  various  disabilities  which  caused 
1 them  to  form  special  clubs  (see  Zionism). 

Notwithstanding  these  quasi-disabilities,  Jewish 
I students  have  thronged  to  the  universities  in  excep- 
I tional  numbers,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying statistics.  A comparison  with  the  other 
creeds  may  perhaps  best  be  made  in  Prussia,  where 
the  Protestants  had  8.37,  the  Catholics  6.61,  and  the 
Jews  .54.75  per  10,000  attending  the  universities  in 
1902-3.  In  Austria  the  proportion  of  Jewish  among 
other  students  indicates  the  same  condition : 
i 

Number  of  Students  op  Different  F.mtiis  at 
THE  Austrian  Universities  in  1902. 


I 


Number. 

Per  Cent, 

Catholic 

20,3.59 

1,466 

1,22.5 

Greek 

4.i 

Protestant 

3.3 

Jewish 

51779 

16,6 

Totals 

34,829 

100,0 

I That  tlie  proportion  in  Prussia  has  not  considera- 
I bly  increased  during  the  last  few  years  is  borne  out 

I 


by  the  detailed  list  of  students  attending  the  Prussian 
universities: 

Number  of  Christian  and  Jewish  Students  in 
THE  Prussian  Universities. 


University. 

1886-87. 

1899-1900, 

Chris- 

tians. 

Jews, 

Chris- 

tians, 

Jews. 

Berlin 

3,97.5 

880 

4,441 

1,031 

Bonn 

1,177 

41 

1,889 

55 

Breslau 

1,090 

222 

1,380 

212 

Gottingen 

1,(H)4 

17 

1,238 

22 

Greifswalde 

986 

15 

768 

12 

Halle 

1,459 

28 

1,433 

22 

Kiel 

508 

14 

822 

18 

Konigsberg 

740 

74 

721 

70 

Marburg 

896 

22 

1,079 

2:3 

Academy  at  Munster 

483 

603 

Lyceum  Hosianutn  in 

Braunsberg 

21 

46 

Totals 

12,345 

1,313 

14,420 

1,465 

The  numbers  of  Jews  attending  the  Austrian  uni- 
versities may  also  be  given  here : 

Jewish  Students  at  the  Austrian  Universities 
During  the  Su.m.mer  of  1902. 


Vienna 

Lemberg 

453 

Graz 

36 

Cracow 

190 

Innsbruck 

2 

Czernowitz 

207 

^ 348 

Prague  (Bohemian),, 

70 

Total 

2,729 

There  are  special  conditions  which  would  seem  to 
prevent  any  large  attendance  of  Jewish  students  at 
the  Russian  universities,  their  percentages  being 
limited  to  3 per  cent  of  the  whole  body  of  students 
at  Odessa  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  5 per  cent  in  the 
Pale.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty  years  shows  that  these  proportions  Mere 
largelj"  exceeded,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  folloM-ing 
table ; 

Percentage  op  Jem'ish  Students  to  Total 
Number  (Russia). 


University, 

1880, 

1899. 

4.4 

4.4 

3.5 

5.2 

5,9 

213.2 

11.9 

27  5 

1.0 

8.9 

15.2 

17.9 

15.8 

4.2 

11.6 

16.8 

Tomsk 

5.4 

6.8 

10.9 

To  the  above  details  it  may  be  added  that  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  in  1903,  out  of  900 
students  M’hose creeds M’ere investigated,  6.9  per  cent 
declared  themselves  Jews,  whereas  no  less  than  1,900 
students  out  of  the  2,100  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1903  M-ere  JcM’ish,  and  at  the  Nor- 
mal College  of  that  city  75  per  cent  of  its  students 
M^ere  Jewish. 

For  Prussia  elaborate  details  are  given  by  Thou 
and  Ruppin,  shoMung  a distinct  diversion  of  tend- 
ency from  the  medical  to  the  juridical  faculty. 
Tims  in  1886-87  there  M-ere  185  students  of  hiM-  and 
698  of  medicine,  M-hereas  in  1902-3  there  M'ere  459 
studying  laM-,  and  only  369  studying  medicine.  The 
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percentage  of  Jews  among  the  law  students  remained 
practically  the  same  at !)  per  cent,  whereas  that  of 
medical  students  declined  from  19.6  to  15.  In  philo- 
sophical faculties  a rise  in  numbers  took  place  from 
246  in  1892-93  to  392  in  1902-3.  In  the  latter  year 
Jews  formed  4.5  per  cent  of  the  students  devoted  to 
philosophy,  5.6  of  mathematicians,  2. 9 of  economists, 
9.  of  pharmacy,  and  26.9  of  dentistry. 

The  numbers  of  professors  of  the  Jewish  faith  are 
rarely  given  authoritatively.  Servi  recorded  that 
in  Italy  in  1867  there  were  seventeen  Jewish  pro- 
fessors at  the  Italian  universities  (“  Statistica  degli 
Israeliti,”  p.  298).  About  1880  it  was 
Professors,  said  that  there  were  si.x  ordinary  and 
twenty  e.xtraordiuary  professorships 
and  twenty-nine  readerships  held  by  Jews  at  Berlin 
University,  as  compared  with  si.xty-one,  fifty-three, 
and  fifty-seven  respectively  by  Christians.  Breslau 
records  that  there  were  seventy  Jewish  professors  in 
German  universities  out  of  a total  of  1,800,  about 
the  usual  proportion  (“Zur  Judenfrage,”  p.  17,  Ber- 
lin, 1880).  About  the  same  time  six  of  the  259  chairs 
in  the  English  universities  were  held  by  Jews.  In 
1903  it  was  declared  that  the  Universit}"  of  Munich 
had  ninety-nine  Catholic,  eighty-seven  Protestant, 
and  seventeen  Jewish  professors  and  privat-docents; 
Wurzburg  had  thirt}' -eight  Catholic,  fifty  Prot- 
estant, and  one  Jewish  privat-docents ; while  Er- 
langen had  twelve  Catholic,  fifty-three  Protestant, 
and  two  Jewish  professors  (Illoch’s  “Wochen- 
schrift,”  July  4, 1903).  At  Strasburg  there  were  six 
Jewish  professors  (ib.  Oct.  31,  1902).  The  only  pro- 
fessing Jews  who  have  ever  held  the  rectorship  of  a 
Prussian  university  are  Prof.  Rosanes  of  Breslau 
and  Prof.  Julius  Bernstein  of  Halle.  Lazarus  was 
rector  at  Bern ; Gomperz  at  Vienna ; Halberg  at 
Czernowitz;  and  Zucker  in  Prague. 

Bibliography  ; Jacobs,  Jewish  Statistics,  p.  47 ; Ruppin,  Ju- 
cloi  (ler  (rC(iC)uvart,  pp.  204-^19;  Thon  and  Ruppin,  Der 
Anteil  der  Juden  am  Unterricldswcseii  in  Pi  eussen,  Ber- 
lin, 1903;  Zeltschrift  fUr  JUdisclie  Statistih,  passim,  190.5. 
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UNLEAVENED  BREAD.  See  Mazzaii. 

UNNA,  PAUL  GERSON  : German  physician 
and  dermatologist;  born  at  Hamburg  Sept.  8,  1850; 
sou  of  IMoritz  Adolph  Unna;  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg,  Leipsic,  and  Strasburg 
(M.D.  1875).  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  in  which  he  served  as  a ]iri- 
vate.  After  gr.aduation  he  became  assistant  to  Wal- 
deyer  at  Strasburg,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
returned  to  Hamburg  and  established  a practise. 
During  1877  he  was  assistant  at  the  general  hospital 
in  that  city.  In  1881  he  became  interested  in  der- 
matology, and  opened  a private  hospital  for  skin- 
diseases;  and  in  1884  he  gave  up  his  general  practise 
and  founded  the  well-known  hospital  for  skin-dis- 
eases at  Eini.sblittel  near  Hamburg.  This  he  en- 
larged in  1887  by  adding  a laboratory,  which  soon 
became  the  center  for  dermatological  researches  in 
Germany. 

Unna  is  an  untiring  worker;  he  has  written  over 
one  hundred  essays  in  all  fields  of  medicine  and 
many  standard  works  on  his  specialty.  In  1882  he 
founded  the  semimonthly  “Monatshefte  fur  Prak- 
tische  Dermatologic.”  He  is  collaborator  tor  der- 


matology on  Eulenburg’s  “ Realencyklopiidie  der 
Gesammten  Heilkunde  ”;  on  Baumgarten’s  “ Jahres- 
bericht  fiber  die  Fortschrittc  in  der  Lehre  von 
den  Pathogenen  Mikroorganismen  ” ; and  on  Vir- 
chow-IIirsch’s  ‘‘ Jahresbericht  liber  die  Fortschritte 
und  Leistungen  in  der  Medizin.” 

Among  Unna’s  publications  may  be  mentioned: 
“Kuno  Fischer  und  das  Gewissen,”  in  “Zeitschiift 
filr  Volkerpsychologie  und  Sprachwissenschaft,” 
1875,  ix. ; “Anatomic  der  Haut,”  in  Ziemssen’s 
“Ilaudbuch  der  Allgemeineu  Therapie,”  1882; 
“ Histopathologic  der  Haut,”  in  supplement  to  Orth’s 
“ Spezielle  Pathologic,”  1894,  and  “ Allgemeiue  Ther- 
apie der  Haut,”  1898.  All  three  are  standard  works. 
He  publishes  the  “ Histologischer  Atlas  zur  Patho- 
logic der  Haut,”  and,  together  with  Morris,  Besnier, 
and  Duhring,  the  “ Internationale!'  Atlas  8eltener 
Hautkrankheiten.  ” 

Bibliography  : Hirsch,  Biog.  Lex.;  I’agel,  Biog.  Lex, 
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UNTERFUHRER.  See  Marriage  Ceremo- 
nies. 

UR : A locality  mentioned  four  times  in  the  Bible 
(Gen.  xi.  28,  31 ; xv.  7 ; Neh.  ix.  7)  with  the  qualifi- 
cation D'TEl'D  (=“of  the  Kasdim,”  or  Chaldees), 
and  described  as  the  original  home  of  Abram.  Mod- 
ern scholars,  with  few  exceptions,  are  agreed  that 
Ur  is  identical  with  the  mound  of  ruins  in  southern 
Babylonia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
known  as  Al-Mukair  or  Al-Mughair.  This  was 
an  ancient  seat  of  lunar  worship;  and  it  was 
dominant  as  a political  center  as  early  as  3000  n.c. 
Those  scholars  who  incline  to  establish  a connection 
between  moon-worship  (“  Sin  ” = “ moon  ”)  and  the 
monotheism  of  Israel  (“Sinai”)  find  a corroboration 
of  their  theory  in  the  fact  that  Abram’s  original  home 
was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Sin  (comp.  Jensen 
in  “Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie,”  xi.  298  et  seq.). 

E.  G.  H. 

URANIA:  Daughter  of  Abraham  the  Precentor, 
of  Worms,  who  herself  acted  as  precentor  in  the 
Avomen’s  synagogue  in  that  city  before  1275.  See 
Sagerin. 

A.  F.  L.  C. 

URBINO:  Italian  city;  capital  of  the  province 
of  Pesaro  e Urbino;  originally  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  and  later  a portion  of  the  States  of 
the  Church.  Jews  seem  to  have  resided  in  the  city 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  Abraham  AiiU- 
LAFi.A  having  sojourned  there;  but  existing  docu- 
ments make  no  mention  of  them  until  the  follow- 
ing century,  in  the  first  decades  of  which  a certain 
Maestro  Daniele  went  from  Viterbo  to  Urbino,  where 
he  opened  a loan-office.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
same  century  his  sou  Isaac  received  privileges  from 
Count  Antonio.  During  the  following  century  the 
Urbino  Jews  increa.scd  in  prosperity;  but  their  gain 
in  numbers  ivas  small.  The  privilege  of  lending 
money  at  interest  was  reserved  to  the  descendants 
of  Maestro  Daniele.  Other  Jews  who 

Maestro  ivished  to  establish  themselves  in  the 

Daniele.  business  were  obliged  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  rulers  and  the  privi- 
leged families.  In  1430  Sabbatuccio  di  Alleuzzo,  a 
Jew  of  Rccauati,  was  obliged  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
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' ment  of  a yearly  tax  of  500  scutli  to  these  families 
; before  he  was  allowed  to  open  a banking-house 
I in  Urbino.  With  these  exceptions,  the  city  con- 
( tained  only  a few  Jews,  who  were  either  physicians 
1 or  were  engaged  in  the  humbler  branches  of  trade. 

' Until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
, Jews  of  Urbino  were  permitted  to  buy,  hold,  and 
I sell  real  estate ; to  deal  in  metals  and  paper,  and  to 
I follow  the  trades  of  tailoring  and  tanning;  to  reside 
I in  all  portions  of  the  city ; and  to  emjdoy  Christian 
servants.  They  were,  however,  subject  to  special 
taxation,  for  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  taxes  and 
the  “impost  of  the  Marches,”  levied  on  all  the  Jews 
of  those  districts,  the  money-lenders  paid  a separate 
tax,  though  one  of  them,  Solomon  of  Urbino,  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  Duke  Frederick. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  the  Jews  became  the 
objects  of  popular  persecution.  In  the  year  1468  a 
Monte  di  Pieta  was  established  in  opposition  to 
them ; but  as  it  loaned  money  to  the  very  jioor  only, 
and  allowed  but  4 florins  every  six  months  to  each 
person,  the  Jews  still  maintained  their  banks,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  century  they  obtained  from  Guido 
Ubaldo  a ratification  of  their  former  privileges.  So 
great  was  their  increase  in  numbers  and  influence, 
moreover,  that  in  1507  an  effort  was  made  to  check 
them.  The  sale  of  pledges  outside  the  city  was  for- 
bidden; and  a committee  was  appointed  to  revise 
and  limit  their  prerogatives.  Then  began  the  pro- 
mulgation of  aseriesof  decrees  against  them,  which, 
however,  being  issued  merely  to  conciliate  the  papal 
see,  produced  little  effect.  On  l\Iay  20,  1508,  Duke 
Francesco  Maria  annulled  all  tlie  privileges  granted 
by  his  predecessors,  and  forbade  the  Jews  to  acquire 
real  estate  or  to  act  as  bankers.  He  compelled  them 
to  restore  without  interest  all  pledges  in  their  pos- 
session, to  wear  the  Badge  (which  consisted  of  a 
yellow  cap  for  men  and  a yellow  veil  for  w'omen), 
and  to  purchase  food  in  the  evening  only. 

Shortly  afterward  the  Jew's,  who  then  numbered 
about  500,  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  in  a 
separate  quarter,  known  as  the  “Androne  delle 
Giudei,”  and  were  forbidden  to  employ  Christians 
as  servants.  Despite  these  harsh  measures,  the 
Jewish  bankers  continued  to  prosper. 
The  increasing  both  in  numbers  and  in  in- 

Ghetto.  fluence.  At  length,  in  1512,  the  muniei- 
pal  council  resumed  the  practise  of 
borrowing  money  from  them,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
1571,  even  pledged  to  them  aiticles  received  from 
the  monte  di  pietii.  In  1598,  howevei',  a new  de- 
cree was  issued  against  lending  money ; but  an  edict 
published  hy  the  duke  in  the  following  year  men- 
tions the  Jews  of  Urbino,  “ who  conduct  loan  estab- 
lishments,” and  laws  enacted  in  the  same  year  also 
allude  to  them. 

In  1529  Solomon  Molko  was  brought  from  An- 
cona to  Urbino  by  the  duke,  who  sought  to  shield 
him  from  the  consequences  of  a dispute  in  which 
this  protege  had  been  involved  in  the  market-place 
of  Urbino.  A Jew  named  Moses  was  for  many 
years  the  municipal  physician  of  Urbino;  and  the 
court  of  Guido  Ubaldo  contained  many  Jewish 
courtiers,  who  w’ere  treated  as  the  equals  of  their 
Christian  confreres,  although  they  were  so  unpopu- 


lar with  the  people  that  it  became  necessaiy  to  pro- 
mulgate special  decrees  for  their  protection  (1549- 
1624). 

In  1556  Guido  Ubaldo  offered  asylum  in  his  ter- 
ritories, especially  at  Pesaro,  to  the  Maranos  who 
had  fled  from  Ancona  on  account  of  the  persecutions 
there,  hoping  thus  to  attract  to  Pesaro  the  commerce 
of  the  East.  When,  however,  he  saw  that  his  hopes 
were  vain,  he  expelled  the  refugees  in  June,  1558. 
For  the  same  reason  he  welcomed  the  Jews  banished 
from  the  Pontifical  States  in  1569,  onl}’  to  drive 
them  out  in  March,  1570,  at  the  instance  of  Pius  V. ; 
and  when  some  ventured  to  return,  he  banished 
them  a third  time  (Aug.  16,  1571). 

Urbino  then  entered  upon  a period  of  financial 
decay;  and  the  Jews  began  to  leave  the  city.  The 
condition  of  those  who  remained  became  worse  and 
worse;  and  the  taxes  levied  upon  them  were  grad- 
ually discontinued.  At  length,  through  the  iibdica- 
tion  of  Francesco  Maria  II.  della  Bovere  in  1627, 
the  duchy  of  Urbino  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
pope,  thus  precipitating  the  dissolution  of  the  Jew- 
ish community.  In  1718  the  number  of  its  members 
was  reduced  to  200,  almost  all  beiu^  so  suide  in  pov- 
erty that  they  petitioned  the  pope  to  exempt  them 
from  contributing  toward  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  the  Roman  Jews,  reminding  him  that  on  a former 
occasion,  had  he  not  extended  aid  to  them,  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  city  and  seek 
their  fortunes  elsewhere.  The  history  of  the  Jews 
of  Urbino  at  that  period  was  identical  with  that 
of  their  coreligionists  throughout  the  Pontifical 
States.  They  obtained  civic  ecjuality  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution,  but  lost  it  at  the  restoration, 
receiving  it  again  when  the  Marches  were  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  (1866).  The  synagogue 
of  Urbino  was  owned  parti}'  by  Catholics  until  1851, 
when  it  was  acquired  by  the  Jews,  and,  later,  was 
restored  and  beautified.  The  decay  of  the  community 
continued,  however,  until  in  the  year  1870  there 
were  but  181  Jews  in  the  city,  while  in  1901  there 
were  only  92. 

Among  the  noted  rabbis  of  Urbino  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  Solomon  1).  Abraham  b.  Solo- 
mon (15th  and  10th  cents.);  Samuel  b. 

Rabbis.  Abraham  Corcos,  Ephraim  IMahalaleel 
Porto,  Zechariah  b.  Ephraim  Porto, 
Solomon  b.  Moses  Rocca,  Jedidiah  b.  Hezekiah  Saba* 
(t7th  cent.) ; Jedidiah  Hayyim  Guglielmi(18th  cent.) ; 
Mattithiah  Nissim  b.  Jacob  Israel  Terni  (18th  and 
19th  cents.);  and  Isaac  Joseph  Cingoli  (19th  cent.). 

Bibliography:  Ravil,  in  Ediicatore.  Inj-aeUtd,  1870,  p.  .'112; 

Vogelstein  and  Rie?er,  Gemch.  der  Jiidcii  in  7toni,  ii.  ,54, 108 ; 

Berliner’s  Maddziii,  xvii.  220;  Giideniann,  Grsch.  ii.  170; 

(Iriitz,  Gcscdi.  20  ed..  ix.  350  ct  aeq..  301  ct  aeq..  382:  U.  E.  J. 

xvi.  01  ct  seq.,  xx.  47  ct  sri/.:  Joseph  ha-Kohen,  'Eniek  hn- 

B(dia,  ed.  Wiener,  p.  108;  Luzzatto,  lianchkri  Ebrci  in  U>- 

bino  neir  Eta  Ducate. 

D.  U.  G. 

URBINO  : Italian  family,  originating  in  the  city 
of  the  same  name.  The  following  important  mem- 
bers are  cited  in  chronological  order: 

Solomon  d’Urbino  : Lived  at  Urbino  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  Duke  Frederick,  and  wrote  a small  work 
entitled  “ Yefeh  Nof.” 

Isaac  Saba‘  d’Urbino;  Son  of  Solomon  d’L^r- 
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bino ; meutioned  by  Moses  Eieti  in  bis  “ Mikdasli 
Me'iit”  (ed.  Goldenthal,  p.  106b). 

Solomon  b.  Abraham  b.  Solomon  d’Urbino: 
Flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  In  1500  he 
completed  his  “Ohel  Mo‘ed,”  a work  on  Hebrew 
synonyms,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  teacher  Oba- 
diah.  This  book  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1548,  and 
reprinted  by  Willheimer  with  notes  by  Ileidenheim 
and  Dukes,  Vienna,  1881;  the  “Yetad  ha-Ohel,” 
Isaac  Eerechiah  Canton’s  commentary  on  it,  has  re- 
mained in  manuscript. 

Joseph  Baruch  b.  Zechariah  Jedidiah  d’TJr- 
bino  : Lived  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Mantua, 
Modena,  and  Busseto.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
“Mizmor  Shir  Yedidot  u-Benot  ha-Shir”  (iVIautua, 
1659),  a collection  of  poems  on  various  subjects. 
He  gave  his  approbation  to  a decision  of  Hananiah 
Shullam  (Modena,  1636),  and  made  a Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  an  Italian  work  on  astronomy,  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  printed.  He  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Joseph  Baruch  d’Urbino  who  owned  Codex 
Oxon.  911,  and  perhaps  with  Joseph  Baruch  b.  Zera- 
hiah  Urbino  of  Busseto,  who  possessed  Codex  Oxon. 
348. 

Moses  Judah  b.  Isaac  d’Urbino : Flourished 
at  Ancona  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Abraham  Solomon  Graziano  in  his  annota- 
tions and  novelise  on  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  (iii.  308  of 
the  manuscript). 

Jedidiah  Zechariah  d’Urbino : Nephew  of 
Jehicl  Trabotti;  lived  at  Pesaro  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  a manuscript  vol- 
ume of  responsa;  and  a responsum  of  his  is  cited  in 
the  “ Shemesh  Zedakah  ” (ii.  24)  of  Samson  Morpurgo. 

Isaac  d’Urbino ; Son  of  Jedidiah  d’Urbino; 
lived  at  Pesaro  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Codex 
Montefiore  111  contains  one  of  his  letters  (“  J.  Q.  R.” 
xiv.  185). 

Bibi.iography  : Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tnledot  Gednle  Yiftrnel,  pp. 

107,  177.  310,  333;  Steinsclnieider,  Cat.  liodl.  cols.  1538,  2391; 

Mortara,  Indice,  p.  67 ; Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii.  461. 

D.  U.  C. 

URI.  See  Switzerland. 

URI  BEN  DAVID  BEN  MOSES  (n'-'D^xp) ; 

Great-grandson  of  Samuel  Edels  (MallaRSHA); 
rabbi  of  Pollno,  Lithuania,  and  chief  rabbi  of  the 
district;  flouiished  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Or  Torah  ” (Lublin, 
1672),  commentaries  and  sermons  on  the  Pentateuch ; 
and  he  included  in  his  work  several  “peshatim  ” by 
his  great-grandfather. 

Bibliooraphy  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2693;  Fuenn, 

Keiienet  Yixracl,  p.  93;  Sternberg,  Gcsch.  der  Judcii  in 

I’olcn,  p.  185. 

E.  C.  S.  O. 

URI  PHOEBUS  BEN  AARON  HA-LEVI 

(known  also  asUri  Witzenbausen):  Dutch  i)riuter ; 
born  at  Amsterdam  1623;  died  there  Jan.  27,  1715 
(not  at  Zolkiev  in  1713,  as  Steinschneider  records) ; 
son  of  Aaron  ha-Levi,  hazzan  at  the  Neweh  Shalom 
S3magogue,  Amsterdam,  and  grandson  of  Moses  Uri 
ha-Levi,  founder  and  first  hakam  of  the  Spanish- 
Portuguese  congregation  in  that  citjL  Aftei-  having 
first  worked  as  a typesetter  for  Immanuel  Benve- 
niste,  in  whose  establishment  he  printed  Pappen- 
heim’s  edition  of  the  “Mishle  Hakamim”  in  1656, 


Phoebus  opened  an  establishment  of  his  own  in  1658 
and  carried  on  business  as  a printer  till  1689.  His 
imprint  was  a ewer  and  two  fishes.  In  the  first 
j'ear  he  printed  several  books,  among  them  a prayer- 
book  of  the  German  ritual.  The  last  work  he  issued 
was  a Sephardic  Mahzor,  completed  in  1689.  Of  more 
important  works  only  two  were  printed  by  Phoebus, 
the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  with  the 
commentary  “ Sifte  Kohen  ” of  Shabbethai  ha-Kohen 
(1663), and  a Judieo-German  translation  of  the  Bible 
by  Jekuthiel  Blitz,  who  worked  as  a corrector  in 
Phoebus’  printing-house.  In  1693  Phoebus  opened 
a printing-house  at  Zolkiev,  and  there  printed  calen- 
dars and  ritual  and  Judieo-German  works  till  1705. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Uri  Phoebus  was  the 
author  of  the  evening  benediction  in  Judieo-German 
(Amsterdam,  1677)  attributed  to  him;  and  he  can 
scarcely  have  written  the  rare  Spanish  work  “ Me- 
moria  Para  os  Siglos  Futuros  ” (id.  Kislew  10,  5471 
= Dec.,  1710),  which' was  printed  in  Portuguese  at 
the  expense  of  Moses  Levy  IMaduro  under  the  title 
“Narracao  da  Vinda  dos  Judeos  EspanhoSs  a Am- 
sterdam ” (id.  1768),  this  version  forming  the  basis  of 
the  Hebrew  translation  by  Isaac  ha-Kohen  Belin- 
fante. 

Bibliography  : Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii.  95 : Steinschneider, 
Hebr.  Bibl.  iii.  6 : idem.  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  3(161  et  seq.;  Stein- 
schneider and  Cassel,  Jlidiache  Tuimqraphie,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber.  Encj/c.  section  ii.,  part  28,  pp.  65-66;  Hillesuin,  in 
Centraal  Blad  voor  Israeliten  in  Nederland,  1900,  No. 
13,.599;  Cardozo  de  Bethencourt,  AanknmM  der  Joden  te 
Amsterdam,  pp.  10  et  seq.,  Amsterdam,  1904;  Kayserline, 
Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  p.  59. 

J.  M.  Sel.— M.  K. 

URI  (ORI)  BEN  SIMEON:  Scholar  of  the 
sixteenth  century ; born  at  Biel  (N^J'^) ; resided  at 
Safed.  He  made  an  abstract  of  a manuscript  of 
1537,  giving  a list  of  all  the  places  said  to  contain 
the  tombs  of  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Amoraim, 
and  Tannaim,  to  which  he  added  descriptive  mate- 
rial gathered  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  travels, 
as  well  as  illustrations  of  various  graves.  To  this 
work,  which  appeared  in  Venice  in  1659  (2d  ed. 
1699)  under  the  title  “Yihus  ha-Abot,”  was  ap- 
pended a description  of  a calendar  compiled  by  him 
in  1575.  The  entire  work  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Hottinger  under  the  title  “Cippi  Hebraici,  Geiie- 
alogia  Patriarcharuin  ” (Heidelberg,  1659;  2d  ed.  id. 
1662);  and  E.  Cannoly  later  translated  the  book  into 
French  under  the  title  “Jichus  ha-Abot,  ou  Tom- 
beaux  des  Patriarches,”  and  published  it  in  his 
“ Itineraires  de  la  Terre  Sainte  ” (“  Halikot  Erez  Yis- 
rael  ”),  together  with  a preface  and  twenty-seven 
illustrations  from  the  first  Venetian  edition.  The 
“Yihus  ha-Abot”  was  rendered  also  into  Judipo- 
German  by  an  unknown  translator,  being  published 
under  the  same  title  at  Wilna  in  1853. 

Uri  ben  Simeon  was  likewise  the  author  of  a cal- 
endar (“luah”)  covering  a period  of  forty  years. 
This  work,  which  first  appeared  in  Venice  tl575), 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Jacob  Christmanii  of 
Heidelberg,  in  which  city  it  was  published  in  1594. 

Bibliography:  Ziinz,  in  The  Itinerary  of  Ben.jamin  of  Tu- 
dela,  pp.  37.5-276.  notes  a and  b;  E.  Carmoly,  Itineraires  de 
la  Terre  Sainte.  pp.  419-496,  Brussels,  1847 ; Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  558,  815,  2693-2695;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefa- 
rim,  p.  231. 

E.  C.  S.  0. 

URIAH,  URIJAH.— 1.  Biblical  Data:  A 

Hittite;  husband  of  Bath-sligba,  and  one  of  David’s 
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picked  warriors.  The  scanty  Biblical  allusions  to 
him  are  of  value  as  illustrating  the  taboo  under 
which  warriors  were  constrained  to  abstain  from 
sexual  intercourse  (H  Sam.  xi.  7-15;  see  Schwally, 
“ Kriegsaltertiimer,”  p.  48),  through  wliicli  circum- 
stance David’s  plan  to  cover  his  illicit  relations  with 
Bath-sheba  was  frustrated.  Sent  back  to  camp, 
Uriah  w’as  placed,  by  David’s  secret  orders,  “in  the 
forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,”  and  fell  at  the  siege 
of  Babbah. 

Josephus  (“  Ant.”  vii.  8,  § 1)  adds  many  embellish- 
ments to  the  account  of  the  death  of  Uriah,  declar- 
ing that  when  the  Ammonites  made  a sortie  and  re- 
pulsed the  besiegers,  Uriah  remained  on  the  field 
with  a few  others,  exposing  himself  to  danger  more 
than  all  his  comrades,  and  maintaining  his  position 
until  the  enemy  had  surrounded  the  little  band  of 
heroes  and  completely  destroyed  them. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : The  Rabbis,  who 

naturally  could  not  admit  the  existence  of  any  flaw 
in  David’s  character,  regarded  Uriah  as  the  one  at 
fault.  They  claimed  that  he  had  defied  David, 
since,  when  the  king  commanded  him  to  go  home, 
he  replied,  “My  lord  Joab  is  encamped  in  the  open 
fields,”  thus  disregarding  the  ro3'al  bidding  (Shab. 
66a;  Tos.  to  Kid.  43a,  above). 

2.  High  priest  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Ac- 
cording to  Isa.  viii.  2,  he  was  taken  as  a faithful 
witness  bj'  Isaiah  when  the  prophet  married  the 
mother  of  Maher-shalal-hash-baz.  II  Kings  xvi. 
10-16  states  that  Ahaz  sent  Uriah  the  pattern  of  an 
altar  seen  by  him  at  Damascus  after  the  conqtiest  of 
the  city  by  Tiglath-pileser,  directing  the  prophet  to 
erect  a similar  one  in  the  Temple,  for  the  offering  of 
certain  sacrifices.  In  the  list  of  high  priests  given 
in  I Chron.  v.  30-40  Uriah’s  name  does  not  occur, 
although  it  is  interpolated  in  Josephus,  “Ant.”  x. 
8,  § 6. 

3.  Son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjath-jearim ; a prophet 
of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  Like  Jeremiah,  in  foretell- 
ing the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Assjuians 
he  brought  upon  himself  the  anger  of  the  king  and 
the  princes.  In  fear  of  death  he  fled  to  Egypt, 
w’hereupon  Jehoiakim  sent  an  embassy  headed  by 
Elnathan  b.  Achbor,  which  seized  the  prophet  and 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  beheaded 
by  the  express  eommand  of  the  king,  his  body  being 
thrown  into  the  graves  of  the  common  people  (Jer. 
xxvi.  20-23). 

4.  Son  of  Koz  (Neh.  iii.  4),  probably  of  the  sev- 
enth class  of  priests  (comp.  I Chron.  xxiv.  10).  On 
the  fourth  day  after  the  return  of  the  exiles  to 
Jerusalem,  his  son  Meremoth  weighed  the  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  vessels  brought  back  from  Babjdon  (Ezra 
viii.  33). 

5.  One  of  the  men  who  stood  at  the  right  hand  of 
Ezra  while  the  latter  read  the  Law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  4). 

E.  G.  II.  S.  O. 

URIEL ; Name  of  an  archangel.  Of  the  four 
chief  angels,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  and 
Uriel,  who  preside  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe(Jensen,  “ Kosmologie der  Babylonier,”  p.  163), 
and  who  are  frequently  grouped  together,  Uriel  is 
generally,  but  not  invariabljL  mentioned  last, 
although  in  this  quartet  his  name  is  frequently  re- 


placed bj'  that  of  another  angel,  thus  showing  the 
diversit}^  of  his  nature  (e.g.,  Eauuel,  Enoch,  xl.  9; 
Aniel,  Stllbe,  “ Judisch-Babjdonische  Zaubertexte,” 
p.  26,  Halle,  1895;  Nuriel,  “Seder  Gan  ‘Eden  we- 
Gehinnom,”  in  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  iii.  138).  He  is 
likewise  one  of  the  seven  archangels,  being  the  prince 
of  the  angels  and  of  Tartarus  (Enoch,  xx.  2,  where 
his  name  is  given  first  in  the  list  of  the  angels).  Ac- 
cording to  Kautzsch  (“  Apokryphen,”  ii.  250),  Lusken 
(“Michael,”  p.  36),  and  others,  Uriel  is  the  angel  of 
thunder  and  earthquake,  and  is,  moreover,  the  di- 
vine messenger  who  warns  the  son  of  Lamech  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  bids  him  hide  (Enoch,  x.  1-2); 
he  appears  in  a like  capacity  in  II  Esd.  iv., 
where  lie  propounds  three  difticult  problems  to  Ezra 
and  instructs  him.  Of  these  problems  the  first  was, 
“Weigh  me  the  weight  of  the  fire,”  a demand 
closely  connected  in  concept  with  the  name  “Uriel  ” 
(^X UN  = “ the  fire  of  God”),  for  its  derivation 
from  ^N-t-"liN  (=  “light  of  God,”  “glory  of  God  ”; 
Kohut,  “ Angelologie,”  ]!.  33)  is  erroneous,  as  is, 
consequently,  the  attempt  to  identify  the  angel  with 
the  Zoroastrian  “ Hvarenah  ” (=  “ glory  ”).  The  sec- 
ond question  addressed  to  Ezra  was  concerned  with 
the  waters  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  above  the 
firmament,  and  thus  with  the  two  “tehoniot,”as 
well  as  with  the  underworld  (Sheol,  Hades),  this 
being  in  entire  harmony  with  Enoch,  xx.  and  desig- 
nating Uriel  as  the  archangel  of  fire  and  of  Ge- 
henna, where  flame  is  the  chief  element.  In  the 
passage  under  consideration  this  same  spirit  also 
speaks  of  the  wind. 

In  medieval  mysticism  Uriel  is  represented  as  the 
source  of  the  heat  of  the  day  in  winter,  and  as  the 
princely  angel  of  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
thus  agreeing  fully  with  the  explanation  of  his  na- 
ture already  given.  Later  authorities,  however, 
brought  his  name  into  association  with  lix  ( = 
“light”),  misled  in  part  by  the  legend  that  Uriel  in- 
structed (enlightened)  Ezra.  “Why  is  he  called 
Uriel?  On  account  of  the  Torah,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Hagiographa,  since  through  him  God  makes 
atonement  and  brings  light  to  Israel  ” (Num.  R.  ii. 
10).  Conforming  to  this  view,  subsequent  writers 
identified  him  with  Raphael,  the  revealer  of  secrets 
(Zunz,  “S.  P.”p.  476),  and  his  name  was  written  on 
amulets  intended  to  “illumine”  the  soul  foi' .sacred 
studies  (“  Sefer  Raziel,”  p.  42b).  Uriel  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  magic  papjui  (Wesseljq  “ Griechischer 
Zauberpapj'rus,”  Index,  'Vienna,  1888;  idem,  “Neue 
Griechische  Zauberpapyri,”  Index,  fi.  1893;  Lusken, 
l.c.  p.  71),  and  in  Bab}’lonian  incantations  (Stlibe, 
L.c.  p.  23),  while  according  to  a French  rabbi  of  the 
thirteenth  centurj"  the  repetition  of  Uriel’s  name 
ten  times  in  one  breath  in  the  morning  brings  good 
fortune  for  the  day  (Schwab,  “Vocabulaire  de 
I’Angelologie,”  pp.  47,  304).  On  Uriel  in  the 
PiYYUT  see  Zunz,  l.c.,  and  on  accounts  of  him  in 
Christian  writings  comp.  Lusken,  l.c.  p.  114.  See 
also  Raphael  for  data  concerning  the  foui'  angels 
as  a group. 

Bibliography:  Kohut,  JJeher  die  JllAische  Angelohme  iind 

Dilmnnologie  in  Hirer  Ahhiiimigkeit  vom  Parsinmns,  gp. 

38  et  scq..  Leip,sio,  1306;  Lusken,  Michari.  Index,  Gottinfjen, 

189H;  Schwab,  Vitcahulaire  de  rAtigiioloyie  (l'Ai)reif  its 
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URIEL  D’ACOSTA.  See  Acosta. 

URIEL  VON  GEMMINGEN.  See  Pfeffer- 
KOKN : Keuciimn. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM.— Biblical  Data : 

Objects  coDuected  with  the  breastplate  of  the  high 
priest,  and  used  as  a kind  of  divine  oracle.  Since 
the  days  of  the  Alexandrian  translators  of  the  Old 
Testament  it  has  been  asserted  that  D’Om  D'"I1N 
mean  “revelation  and  truth”  (driTiuaig  kqI  a/J/Oeia), 
or  “ lights  and  perfections  ” {(fiuTia/jol  Kal  reXeoTrjTer) ; 
the  Te7iei6Trii  Kai  iidaxti  of  Symmachus  (Jerome,  “per- 
fectio  et  doctrina”;  Field,  “Hexapla”  on  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8);  and  the  (puTiafioi  Kal  T(7,ei6aet^  of  Aquila 
and  Theodotion.  The  .Vulgate  has  “doctrina  [after 
Symmachus;  Old  Latin,  “ostensio  ” or  “demonstra- 
tio”]  et  Veritas.”  There  is,  however,  no  foundation 
for  such  a view  in  the  Bible  itself.  Ex.  xxviii.  13- 
30  describes  the  high-priestl}'  ephod  and  the  breast- 
plate with  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  It  is  called  a 
“breastplate  of  judgment”  (“hoshen  ha-mishpat  ”) ; 
it  is  four-square  and  double;  and  the  twelve  stones 
were  not  put  inside  the  hoshen,  but  on  the  outside. 
It  is  related  in  Lev.  viii.  7-8  that  when,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  command  in  Ex.  xxix.  1-37,  Moses 
consecrated  Aaron  and  his  sons  as  priests,  “ He 
[Moses]  put  upon  him  [Aaron]  the  coat,  and  girded 
him  with  the  girdle,  and  clothed  him 

Biblical  with  the  robe,  and  put  the  ephod  upon 
References,  him,  and  he  girded  him  with  the  cun- 
ningly woven  band  [A.  V.  “curious 
girdle  ”]  of  the  ephod,  and  bound  it  unto  him  there- 
with. And  he  put  the  breastplate  upon  him : and 
in  the  breastplate  he  put  the  Urim  and  the  Thum- 
mim.” Deut.  xxxiii.  8 (R.  V.),  in  the  blessing  of 
Moses,  reads:  “And  of  Levi  he  said:  Thy  Thum- 
mim and  thy  Urim  are  with  thy  godly  one,  whom 
thou  didst  prove  at  Massah,  witli  whom  thou 
didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah  ” (see  Steuer- 
nagel,  “ Deuteronomium,”  p.  125,  Gottingen,  1898; 
Bertholet,  “Deuteronomium,”  p.  106,  Freiburg, 
1899;  Driver,  “Deuteronomy,”  in  “International 
Critical  Commentary,”  p.  398,  New  York,  1895; 
Baiulissin,  “Gesch.  des  Alttestamcntlichen  Priester- 
thums,”  p.  76).  The  most  important  passage  is  I 
Sam.  xiv.  41,  where  Wellhausen  and  Driver  have 
corrected  the  text,  on  the  basis  of  the  Septuagint, 
to  read  as  follows:  “And  Saul  said:  Lord,  God  of 
Israel,  why  hast  thou  not  answered  thy  servant  this 
day?  If  this  iniquity  be  in  me  or  in  Jonathan  m3' 
son.  Lord,  God  of  Israel,  give  Urim;  but  if  it  be 
in  thy  people  Israel,  give  Thummim.  Then  Jona- 
than and  Saul  were  taken  by  lot;  and  the  people 
escaped”  (Driver,  “Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of 
the  Books  of  Samuel,”  p.  89,  Oxford,  1890;  Budde, 
“Tlie  Books  of  Samuel,”  in  Polychrome  Bible,  p.  63; 
H.  P.  Smith,  “The  Books  of  Samuel,”  p.  122;  Kirk- 
patrick, “The  First  Book  of  Samuel,”  in  “The  Cam- 
bridge Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges,”  1891,  p.  137). 

I Sam.  xxviii.  3-6  mentions  three  methods  of  di- 
vine communication:  (1)  the  dream-oracle,  of  which 
frequent  mention  is  made  also  in  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  literature;  (2)  the  oracle  by  means  of 
the  Urim  (here,  undoubtedl3',  an  abbreviation  for 
“Urim  and  Thummim  ”);  (3)  the  oracle  by  the  word 
of  the  Prophets,  found  among  all  Semitic  nations. 


The  only  other  mention  of  actual  consultation  of 
Yiiwii  by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in  Num.  xxvii. 
21.  Eleazar  was  then  high  priest,  and  Moses  was 
permitted  by  the  Lord  to  address  Him  directly.  But 
Joshua  and  his  successors  could  speak  to  the  Lord 
only  through  the  mediation  of  the  high  priest  and 
by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  was  no 
longer  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Ezra  ii.  63;  Neh.  vii.  65;  see  also  I 
Macc.  iv.  46,  xiv.  41).  Post-exilic  Israel  had  neither 
the  sacred  breastplate  nor  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
Ezra  il.  63  tacitly  contradicts  the  assertion  of  Jose- 
phus (“Ant.”  iii.  8,  § 9,  end)  that  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  first  failed  in  the  Maccabean  era  (B.  Niese, 
“Flavii  Josephi  Opera,”  i.  202;  see  also  Sotah  ix. 
12 ; Tosef.,  Sotah,  xiii.  2 ; Yer.  Kid.  iv.  1 ; Ryle,  “ Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,”  p.  32).  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xxxiii.  3 
may  possibly  prove  a knowledge  of  the  tradition 
concerning  the  use  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim;  but 
it  can  not  be  inferred  that  answers  were  received  at 
that  time  by  means  of  them(V.  Ryssel,  in  Kautzsch, 
“ Apokryphen,”  p.  394). 

The  Urim  and  Thummim  are  implied,  also,  where- 
ever  in  the  earlier  histor}'  of  Israel  mention  is  made 
of  asking  counsel  of  the  Lord  by  means  of  the  ephod 
(Josh.  ix.  14;  Judges!.  1-2;  xx.  18  [rejected  as  a 
later  gloss  from  ib.  i.  1 by  most  commentators],  26- 
28;  I Sam.  x.  22;  xiv.  3,  18,  36  et  seq.;  xxii.  10, 
13;  xxiii.  2,  4,  6,  9-12;  xxviii.  6;  xxx.  1 etf<eq.;  H 
Sam.  ii.  1;  v.  19,  2(ietseq.;  xxi.  1.  On  the  nature 
of  the  ephod  see  G.  F.  Moore,  “Judges,”  1895,  jip. 
380-399,  where  copious  references  and  the  literature 
are  given;  idem,  “Ephod,”  in  Cheyne  and  Black, 
“ Enc3'c.  Bibl.”;  and  especially  T.  C.  Foote,  “The 
Ephod,”  in  “Jour.  Bib.  Lit.”  [1902]  xxi.  1-48).  In 
all  cases  except  I Sam.  x.  22  and  II  Sam.  v.  23  et 
seq.,  the  answer  is  either  “Yes”  or  “No.”  It  has 
been  suggested  by  Riehm  and  others 

Answer  that  these  two  passages  have  under- 
“Yes”  or  gone  editorial  changes.  After  the 
“No.”  death  of  David  no  instance  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  of  con- 
sulting the  Lord  by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim or  the  ephod.  This  desuetude  is  undoubtedly 
occasioned  by  the  growing  influence  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophec}'. 

The  ancient,  and  most  of  the  modern,  explanations 
of  these  m3’sterious  instruments  through  which 
Yiiwii  communicated  His  will  to  His  chosen  people 
identify  them  with  (a)  stones  in  the  high  priest’s 
breastplate,  (4)  sacred  dice,  and  (c)  little  images  of 
Truth  and  Justice  such  as  are  found  round  the  neck 
of  the  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  priest  (see  Muss- 
Arnolt,  “The  Urim  and  Thummim,”  in  “Am.  Jour. 
Semit.  Lang.”  Jul}',  1900,  pp.  199-204).  The“Tabiets 
of  Destiny  ” which  occur  in  the  Assyro-Bab3'!onian 
account  of  Creation  and  otherwise  figure  in  Assyro- 
Babylonian  conceptions  suggest  the  correct  explana- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Urim  and  Thummim.  One  of  the 
functions  ascribed  to  the  Babylonian  seer  Avas  to 
deliver  oracles  and  to  consult  the  god,  whose  an- 
swer was  either  “ Yes  ” or  “No.  ” Quite  often  the  god 
sends  to  his  people  an  “urtu,”  a command  to  do,  or 
not  to  do,  something.  “Urtu”  belongs  to  the  same 
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Stem  from  wliich  is  derived  “ertu,”  the  “terminus 
teclmiciis”  for  “oracle.”  The  gods  speak  (“  tamu, 
utammu  ”)  to  the  priest  the  oracle  which  they  re- 
veal ; and  tlie  oracle  is  called  “ the  mysterious  word, 
revelation.”  Since  God  “at  sundry  timesand  in  divers 
manners  spake  in  time  past,”  not  only  unto  the 
fatiiers  by  the  Prophets,  but  to  all  mankind  in  ways 
wliich  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  trace  precisely, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  mythological  account 
of  the  Tablets  of  Destiny  and  the  Old  Testament 
Urim  and  Thummim,  both  shaping  the  destiny  of 
king  and  nation,  revert  to  tlie  same  fountainhead 
and  origin.  Notwithstanding  the  fragmentary  ac- 
count of  Babylonian  literature  and  the  scanty  report 
of  Old  Testament  writers,  some  points  common  to 
both  may  yet  be  gathered. 

(1)  According  to  Ex.  xxviii.  30  and  Lev.  viii.  8, 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  rested  within  the  breast- 
plate, that  is,  on  the  breast  of  the  high 

Babylo-  priest;  in  the  Babylonian  account  the 
nian  Tablets  of  Destiny  rested  on  the 
Accounts,  breast  of  their  possessor.  Only  so 
long  as  they  were  resting  on  the  breast 
of  the  god  in  the  case  of  the  one  nation,  and  on  the 
breast  of  the  high  priest  in  that  of  the  other,  were 
they  efficacious. 

(2)  In  the  Babylonian  accounts,  only  those  gods 
who,  in  some  way,  were  considered  the  messengers 
and  mediators  between  the  other  gods  and  mankind 
were  the  lawful  possessors  of  the  Tablets  of  Des- 
tin)^  In  Israel  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  en- 
trusted by  Ynwii  to  Moses,  and  through  him  to  the 
high  priest  as  the  representative  of  Yiiwii  and  as 
the  mediator  between  God  and  the  nation  to  whose 
decisions,  through  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  even 
kings  bowed. 

(3)  There  is,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Babylonian  records 
no  statement  as  to  the  exact  number  of  the  Tablets 
of  Destiny.  It  is  known  that  there  were  more  than 
one;  it  ma}^  not  be  too  hazardous  to  assume  that 
there  were  only  two,  one  lying  on  each  breast:  one 
revealing  (or  prognosticating  ?)  good  fortune;  the 
other,  misfortune.  The  Old  Testament  accounts  of 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  indicate  that  there  were 
only  two  objects  (lots  ?). 

(4)  Marduk,  after  he  had  torn  the  Tablets  of  Des- 
tiny from  the  breast  of  his  dead  foe,  sealed  them 
with  his  own  seal.  There  may  be  a reminiscence  of 
this  in  Ex.  xxviii.  21.  The  use  of  twelve  stones, 
one  for  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  in  addition  to  the 
two  lots  (of  stone),  is  perhaps  of  some  significance  in 
this  connection. 

(o)  Marduk,  bearing  on  his  breast  the  Tablets  of 
Destiny,  presided  at  the  annual  assembly  of  the 
gods,  where  the  fate  was  determined  and  the  lot 
was  cast  for  king  and  nation.  It  is  the  general  opin- 
ion that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  consulted 
only  in  cases  where  the  safety  of  king  or  nation  was 
ooncerned. 

In  Israel  the  development  of  a strict  monotheism 
necessarily  modified  the  conception  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim.  No  description  of  them  is  found  in  the 
Old  Testament;  they  are  mentioned  as  something 
familiar  both  to  Moses  and  to  the  people — an  in- 
heritance received  from  the  time  of  their  ancestors. 
The  very  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  assumes  that 
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Moses  and  the  people  were  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  confirms  the 
view  that  the  latter  were  naturally  connected  with 
the  functions  of  the  high  priest  as  the  mediator 
between  Yhwii  and  His  people. 

The  etymology  of  D'TIX  and  D'Dn.  suggested  by 
Zimmern  and  others,  supjjorts  the  explanation  given 
here.  The  so-called  plural  ending  of  the  two  words 
expres.ses  the  “pluralis  intensivus,”  jilurals  only  in 
form,  but  not  in  meaning.  “ Urim  ” maj’  be  connected 
not  with  “11^  = “curse,  put  under  the  ban,”  as 
Schwally  and  others  have  held,  but  with  the  Baby- 
lonian “u’uru,”the  infinitive  of  the 
Etymology  “ pi‘el  ” of  “ a’aru,”  from  which  are  de- 
of  rived  also  the  nouns  “ urtu  ” = “com- 
the  Words,  mand,  order,  decision  ” (usually  of  the 
gods)  and  “tertu  ” (originally  with  the 
same  meaning).  These  words  occur  frecjuentlj'  in 
Assyro-Baby  Ionian  literature  in  sentences  analogous 
inform  to  those  in  which  “Urim  and  Thummim” 
are  used  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  ]dural  D'lN 
(“  fires  ”)  has  no  doubt  had  some  influence  in  sha|)ing 
the  analogous  form  = “ urtu.”  D'DD  the  jires- 

ent  writer  connects  with  the  Assyrian  "tamu,”  pi'el 
“tummu,”  verbal  forms  also  belonging  to  the  orac- 
ular language.  “Urim  and  Tliummim”  correspond, 
then,  to  the  Babylonian  “urtu”  and  “tamitu,”  the 
latter  a synonym  of  “ piristu  ” = “oracle,  oracular 
decision  [of  the  gods].”  That  the  original  meaning 
of  the  two  words  and  their  significance  were  known 
even  at  the  time  whim  the  Old  Testament  records,  in 
which  they  are  mentioned,  were  written  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful;  that  they  were  not  known  either  to 
the  Greek  translators  or  to  the  early  Masorites  is 
practically  certain. 

BiBi.ioe.RAPHY  ; In  addition  to  works  and  articles  mentioned  in 
the  hodyof  tlie  articie,  Bnxtorf,  rriiii  et  TIniiiiniini, 

in  his  K.rerf.ilatiiinex,  pp.  2(17  et  .scr;.,  ami  in  Ugolini.  Tlir- 
sdiirvx,  vol.  xii.;  Spencer.  De  Ijenihtix  Heliranniin  liiliKtli- 
bus,  16H.");  Ludwig  Diestel,  (iexeli.  lies  Atteu  Testaineiilex  in. 
iler  ChrixIUehen  Kirehe,  .]ena.  IHiiSI;  idem,  f.Vim.in  lierzog- 
Hanpt,  llcal-Hneiic.  xvi.  Vttief  so/.,  revised  for  2d  ed..  xvi. 
226  el  sell;  'W  Kautzsch  ; Biihr,  Siiliihi)lilc,  ii.  i;U-Ul  ; W. 
Robertson  Smith,  The.  Olil  Texliuneiit  in  tlieJeieixli  Cliuteli, 
2d  ed.,  p.  29.2,  I.omion,  1S9.5;  l!atidis.sin,  Die  (Jcxeliiehte  ilex 
AUtexIanientliehen  Pricxtcrtliniiix  I'nieixuclit,  1SS9,  pp.  26, 
27,  ItO,  141  ; Benzinger,  Aieli.  1S94,  pp.  262,  4117,  41)8;  W iner, 
]}.  R.  ltd  ed.,  ii.  642-648 ; Wittichen,  in  Sclienkel’s  lUhel-Li  j i- 
Itiin  (1869),  ii.  462;  Steiner,  ih.  (187'))  v.  8.51-8,12;  (..  Klaiher. 
Das  P)-iexlcrlie1ie  Oeahel  iler  Ixeacliten,  Stuttgart,  186.5; 
Iliehm,  Jlanilieiirterlmeh,  2d  ed.,  i.  914  918;  Stade.  (le- 
sehichte.  2d  ed.,  i.  1.56,  471-472,  .5tl.5-.506,  .517-518.  Additional 
literature  is  found  in  Knobel.  Dee  Prophet ixinnx  del  lle- 
hriier,i-li.  No.  2;  Hancock,  The  Urim  and  the  Thummim, 
in  Old  Testament  Student,  March,  1884,  iii.  2.52^2.5ii  (isiitiite 
unsatisfactory);  Dosker,  The  I'l  im  and  Thummim,  in  Prex- 
biiterian  and  Reformed  Review,  Oct.,  18ti2,  pp.  717  726  ; and 
in  T.  Witton  Davies.  Maijic,  Divination,  and  Demonotofpi, 
1898.  A very  convenient  summary  is  given  hy  Kirkpatrick  in 
The  First  Book  of  Samuel,  pp.  217,  218,  to  which  may  he 
added  the  article  Urim  and  Thummim,  in  Smith.  Dietion- 
ary  of  the,  Bible,  iii.  ItiOO  ltM)6.  I.ondon.  1893;  A.  R.  S.  Ken- 
nedy, Urim  and  Thummim,  in  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible,  iv. 
825Ji41,  New  York,  1902;  and  Patti  Haupt,  Babylonian  Ele- 
ments in  the  Lcvitical  Ritual,  in  Jour.  Bib.  Lit.  1900,  xix. 
,58,  72  et  xeq. 

E.  G.  II.  W.  JI.-A. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Tradition  is 

unanimous  in  stating  that  the  use  of  the  Urim  and 
Tliummim  ceased  with  the  destruction  of  the  First 
Temple,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  death  of  the 
Older  Prophets;  and  they  were  among  the  five 
things  lacking  in  the  Second  Temple  (Sotah  ix.  10 
[=48b];  Yoma  21b;  Yer.  Kid.  65b).  Josephus 
states  (“Ant.”  iii.  8,  § 9)  that  “this  oracle  had  been 
silent  ” for  200  years  before  his  time,  or  from  the  days 
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of  John  Hyrcanus.  The  teachers  of  the  Talmud, 
however,  if  their  own  statements  may  be  believed, 
had  never  seen  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  re- 
garded them  as  the  “ great  and  holy  name  of  God  ” 
written  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest  (Targ. 
pseudo-Jonathan  to  Ex.  xxviii.  SO);  and  they  et}'- 
mologize  “ Urim  ” as  “ those  whose  words  give  light,” 
while  “Thummim”  is  explained  as  “those  whose 
words  are  fulfilled  ” {ib.-,  Yoma73b;  Yer.  Yoma44e). 

The  oracle  was  consulted  in  the  following  manner; 
The  high  priest  donned  his  eight  garments,  and  the 
person  for  whom  he  sought  an  answer 
Mode  of  stood  facing  him,  while  he  himself 
Con-  turned  toward  God  {i.e.,  the  Siieki- 
sultation.  naii).  It  was  neeessary  that  the  ques- 
tion shmdd  be  brief  and  that  it  should 
be  pronounced,  but  not  aloud;  while  the  answer  was 
a repetition  of  the  query,  either  in  the  affirmative  or 
in  the  negative.  Only  one  question  might  be  asked 
at  a time;  if  more  tlian  one  were  put,  the  first  alone 
received  a reply.  The  answer  was  given  by  the  let- 
ters of  the  names  of  the  tribes  which  were  engraved 
tipon  the  high  priest’s  breastplate  (Yoma  73a,  b; 
Yer.  Yoma  44c;  8ifre,  Num.  141).  If  the  question 
was  not  distinctly  worded,  the  reply  might  be  mis- 
understood, as  in  Judges  xx.  18  et  seq.  (Sheb.  35b; 
Yoma  73b).  A decision  by  the  oracle  might  be  de- 
manded onl}"  by  the  king,  or  by  the  chief  of  the 
highest  court,  or  by  a prominent  man  within  the 
community,  such  as  a general  of  the  army,  and 
it  might  be  sought  only  for  the  common  weal 
(Yoma  7,  end,  73a:  “one  anointed  for  war”;  Targ. 
pseudo-Jonathan  to  Ex.  xxviii.  30:  “in  case  of 
need  ”).  According  to  Targ.  pseudo-Jonathan  to 
Ex.  xxviii.,  the  breastplate  was  used  to  jiroclaim 
victory  in  battle.  It  was  necessary  that  the  high 
priest  who  questioned  tlie  oracle  should  be  a man 
upon  whom  the  Sliekinah  rested  (Yoma  73b). 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Shekiuah  was 
radiance;  and  Josephus,  who  believed  that  God  was 
present  at  every  sacrifice,  even  when  offered  by 
Gentiles,  states  that  the  oracles  were  revealed 
through  rays  of  light: 

“ But  as  to  those  stones,  which  we  told  you  before,  the  high 
priest  bare  on  his  shouiders  . . . the  one  of  them  shined  out 
when  (iod  was  present  at  their  sacritlces  . . . 
Relation  bright  rays  darting  out  thence  ; and  being  seen 
to  the  even  by  those  that  were  most  remote ; which 
Shekinah.  spiendor  yet  was  not  before  naturai  to  the 
stone.  . . . Yet  wili  I mention  what  is  still 
more  wonderful  than  this:  for  God  declared  beforehand,  by 
those  twelve  stones  which  the  liigh  priest  bare  on  his  breast,  and 
which  were  Inserted  into  his  breastplate,  when  they  sliould  be 
victorious  in  battle ; for  so  great  a splendor  shone  forth  from 
them  before  tlie  army  began  to  march,  that  all  the  peoitle  were 
sensible  of  God’s  being  present  for  their  assistance.  Whence  it 
came  to  pass  that  those  Greeks  who  liad  a veneration  for  our 
laws,  because  they  could  not  possibly  contradict  this,  called  that 
breastplate  the  Oracle  ” (“Ant.”  iii.  8,  § 9,  Whiston’s  transl.). 

The  Talmudic  concept  seems  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  view  of  Josephus,  holding  that  the  re- 
ply of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  conveyed  by 
rays  of  light.  Two  scholars  of  the  third  ceutur}', 
however,  who  had  lost  the  vividness  of  the  earlier 
concept,  gave  the  explanation  that  those  stones  of 
the  breastplate  which  contained  the  answer  of  the 
oracle  either  stood  out  fi'om  the  others  or  formed 
themselves  into  groups  (Yoma  73b). 


The  division  of  the  country  was  made  according 
to  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  since  the  high  priest, 
“filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,”  proclaimed  the  tribe 
to  which  each  division  should  belong.  After  this, 
lots  were  drawn  from  two  urns,  one  containing  the 
name  of  the  tribe  and  the  other  that  of  the  territory, 
and  these  were  found  to  harmonize  with  the  high 
priest’s  announcement  (B.  B.  123a;  Sanh.  16a; 
comp.  Yer.  Yoma  41b,  below).  To  enlarge  the  Holy 
City  or  the  Temple  court  the  orders  of  the  king,  of 
a prophet,  and  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were 
necessary  (Sheb.  2,  3,  16a;  Yer.  Sheb.  33d,  below). 
In  Yer.  Sanh.  19b  the  question  is  propounded  why 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  needed  when  a prophet 
is  present. 

Bibliography:  Winer,  B.  R.  ii.  044-64.5:  Hamburger,  B.  B. 

T.i.  lUO-- 1(104:  Herzog-PIitt,  Beni-Eucyc.  xvi.  226-23.’? : Ha.s- 

tings.  Diet . Bible,  iv.  840-841 : M.  Duschak,  Josephus  Flavius 

und  die  Tradition,  pp.  5-T,  VHenna,  1864. 

W.  B.  L.  B. 

URY,  ADOLPHE  (SIMON):  Alsatian  rabbi; 
born  at  Niederbronn,  Lower  Alsace,  June  14,  1849. 
He  was  educated  at  the  lyceum  of  Strasburg  and 
the  rabbinical  seminary  in  Paris,  receiving  the  de- 
grees of  doctor  and  chief  rabbi,  his  thesis  being  “ Les 
Arts  et  les  IVletiers  chez  les  Anciens  Juifs  Selon  la 
Bible  et  le  Talmud.”  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
rabbi  of  Lauterburg,  Lower  Alsace,  whence  he  was 
called  ten  years  later  to  the  rabbinate  of  Brumath, 
succeeding  Solomon  Levy.  In  the  following  year 
he  became  professor  of  Bible  exegesis  and  Jewish 
history  at  the  rabbinical  school  which  had  been  es- 
tablished at  Strasburg;  and  when,  in  1890,  that  in- 
stitution was  closed  for  lack  of  funds,  Ury  was 
chosen  chief  rabbi  of  Lorraine,  with  his  seat  in  Metz. 
In  1899  he  became  chief  rabbi  of  Strasburg  and 
Lower  Alsace,  which  position  he  still  (1905)  holds. 

S. 

USAGE.  See  Custom. 

USHA.  See  Synod  of  Usiia. 

USISHKIN,  MICHAEL  : One  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Bussian  Zionists ; born  in  1863  in  Dubrovna, 
government  of  Moghilef  (Mohilev).  In  1871  he  went 
with  his  parents  to  Moscow.  He  studied  the  Bible 
and  Talmud  in  the  heder  till  he  was  thirteen  years 
old,  and  then  passed  successively  through  the  jiro- 
fessional  and  imperial  technical  schools,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  1889  as  an  engineer.  Since  1891 
he  has  resided  in  Yekaterinoslav. 

In  addition  to  his  secular  instruction,  Usishkin 
obtained  a thorough  Jewish  education,  and  he  has  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  Neo-Hebrew  literature.  His 
public  activity  began  while  he  was  yet  at  school.  lie 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bilu,  the  Jewish 
national  students’  organization,  which  formed  the 
first  Jewish  colony  in  Palestine  (see  Jew.  Encyc. 
i.  248b);  afterward  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  students’  Chovevei  Zion  and  Bene  Zion  societies 
in  Moscow.  In  1887  he  took  part  as  delegate  from 
DIoscow  in  the  Chovevei  Zion  conference  at  Drus- 
genik,  government  of  Grodno;  and  in  1890  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Odessa  Association  for 
Aiding  the  Jewish  Colonists  in  Palestine.  After 
the  Palestinian  scheme  had  been  transformed  into 
the  present  political  Zionist  movement  Usishkin  be- 
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came  one  of  the  most  ardent  followers  and  collabora- 
tors of  Herzl,  with  whom  he  began  a correspondence 
in  1896;  and  since  then  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
energetic  propagandists  of  Zionism  among  the 
Kussian  Jews.  Usishkin  has  taken  part  in  all  the 
Zionist  congresses  except  the  sixth,  and  is  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Zionist  Actions-Comite.  In 
1903  he  vvas  sent  to  Palestine  by  this  committee  and 
by  the  Chovevei  Zion  to  purchase  land  for  new  colo- 
nies, and  to  organize  the  colonists  and  other  Jews 
of  Palestine. 

Usishkin  is  a strong  opponent  of  the  Uganda  proj- 
ect, and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  party  in  Zionism 
which  believes  that  the  regeneration  of  the  Jewish 
people  can  be  accomplished  in  Palestine  alone.  In 
the  twenty-four  years  of  his  aetivity  as  a leader  of 
the  Zionist  movement  he  has  contributed  to  the 
Jewish  magazines  many  articles  on  different  ques- 
tions relating  to  Zionism;  and  his  latest  work  is 
an  .account  of  the  Zionist  program,  published  by  him 
in  five  languages  (Hebrew,  Yiddish,  Russian,  Ger- 
man, and  English).  See  Zionism. 

ii.  II.  S.  Hu. 

XJSQ,UE  : Family  deriving  its  name  from  the 
Spanish  city  of  Huesca  (the  ancient  Osca ; Hebr. 
npCf'IN),  where  it  originated,  its  members  emigrating 
thence  to  Portugal,  and  finally  to  Italjq  to  escape 
the  Inquisition. 

Abraham  Usque  : Italian  printer;  born  at  Lis- 
bon, where  he  was  known  as  Duarte  Pinel ; son 
of  Solomon  Usque.  Some  time  after  1543  he  went 
to  Ferrara,  where  he  termed  himself  “Abraham 
Usque,”  and  established  a large  pi'inteiy,  adopting 
as  his  imprint  a globe  with  Isa.  xl.  31  as  the  legend. 
His  establishment  published  some  Judseo  Spaiiish 
rituals  and  Portuguese  works,  and  between  1551 
and  1557  it  issued  about  twenty-eight  Hebrew  books, 
including  an  unpointed  Hebrew  Bible,  all  of  these 
works  being  edited  by  Samuel  Zarfati,  Isiiac  al- 
Hakim,  Menahem  b.  INIoscs  Israel,  and  Baruch  Uzziel- 

Usque’s  principal  work  was  the  valuable  Ferrara 
Bible,  bearing  the  title  “ Biblia  cn  Lengua  Espanola 
Traducida  Palabra  por  Palabra  de  la  Verdad  Hebra- 
yca  por  Muy  Excelentes  Letrados,  Vista  y Exami- 
nada  por  el  Oficio  de  la  Inquisieion.  Con  Privilegio 
del  Ylustrissimo  Senor  Duque  de  Ferrara.”  This 
Bible,  which  is  a revision  of  an  earlier  translation 
rather  than  a new  version,  was  issued  at  the  expense 
of  the  Spaniard  Yom-Tob  b.  Levi  Athias,  who, 
as  a Marano,  assumed  the  name  “Jeronimo  de  Var- 
gas.” Two  slightly  modified  copies  (not  two 
editions)  of  this  Bible  were  struck  off,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Inquisition,  one  of  them  being  dedi- 
cated to  Duke  Ercole  de  Este,  and  the  other,  in- 
tended for  the  Jewish  public,  inscribed  in  honor  of 
D.  Gracia  Nasi.  New  editions  of  the  Ferrara  Bible 
Avere  published  at  Salonica  in  1568,  and  at  Amster- 
dam in  1611,  1630,  1646,  1661,  1695,  etc.  Before 
leaving  Lisbon,  Abraham  Duarte  Pinel  published  a 
“ Latinie  Grammaticae  Compendium  ” and  a “ Trac- 
tatus  de  Calendis”  (Lisbon,  1543). 

The  identity  of  Abraham  Usque  and  Duarte  Pinel, 
as  well  as  of  Yom-Tob  b.  Levi  Athias  and  Jeronimo 
de  Vargas,  xvas  first  shown  by  Isaac  da  Costa  in  his 
“Israel  uud  die  Volker”  (German  trausl.  by  Mann, 


p.  282).  See  Jew.  Encyc.  ii.  269b,  s.v.  Yo.m-Tob 
BEN  Levi  Atbi.ys. 

Bibliography:  G.  B.  de  Rossi.  De  Tj/pngraphia  JTehrern- 
Ferrarieiisi,  ch.  vi.;  idem,  Dizionaru)  (Gennaii  transl.,  p. 
324);  Steinschneider,  Uchr.  liihl.  ii.  28;  Kayserliner,  Nep/ior- 
d'lui,  p.  140;  idem,  Bihl.  Ettp.-l’ort.-Jud.  pp.  28,  107. 

Samuel  Usque;  Poet  and  liistorian ; a near  kins- 
man (but  not  a brother)  of  the  printer  Aljraliam 
Usque,  whose  contemporary  ho  Avas  at  Ferinra, 
Avhence  Samuel  later  Avent  to  Safed.  No  furthiT 
details  of  his  life  are  knoAvn,  but  he  Avas  a man  of 
high  culture,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  figun  s 
among  the  JeAvish  Avriters  of  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  Avas  thoroughly  A-ersed  in  ilie 
Bible,  Avrote  Portuguese  correctly,  understood  Span- 
ish and  Latin,  and  had  a philosophical  bent. 

To  confirm  the  Pianinos  in  their  faith  and  to  pre- 
vent apostasy  from  Judaism,  Usque  Avrote  in  Por- 
tuguese “ Consola(;am  as  Tribulai/oes  de  Ysrael  ” 
(Ferrara,  1553;  2d  ed.  Amsterdam,  n.d.),  a Avork  on 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Jewish  jieople,  to- 
getherAvith  the  causesof  their  various  sorroAvs.  'I'his 
pro.se  poem,  Avhich  is  dedicated  to  Gracia  Mendesia, 
is  divided  into  three  dialogues  betAveen  the  ]iatri- 
arch  Imho  (Jacob),  Avho  is  introduced  as  a sheiiherd 
lamenting  the  fate  of  his  children  A'idiico  (Nahum) 
and  Zicareo  (Zechariah).  In  the  first  tAvo  dialogues, 
the  author  narrates  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
doAvn  to  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  and 
describes  their  sulferings  under  the  Roman  rule,  ba- 
sing his  account  on  the  Books  of  Maccabees  and  on 
Josephus.  The  Avork  derives  its  importance,  how- 
ever, and  its  martyrologic  character  from  the  third 
dialogue,  Avhich,  in  thirty-seven  numbers,  recounts 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jcavs  to  the  author’s  own  time, 
and  quotes  the  proiihecies  Avhich  Avere  thereby  ful- 
filled. The  narrative  begins  with  the  jierseeution 
by  Siscbiit,  Avhich  is  folloAved  by  the  story  of  the 
alleged  desecrations  of  the  hostin  France  and  Spain; 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jcavs  in  Persia,  Italy,  England, 
and  Germany  ;the  accusations  against  them  in  Spain 
and  France ; their  persecution  in  Spain  and  Portugal; 
and  the  fortunes  of  those  who  were  exiled  from  the 
last-named  country.  The  story  of  these  afflictions, 
mostof  them  given  in  chronological  order,  concludes 
Avith  Avords  of  consolation  taken  from  the  Bible. 

Usque’s  chief  sources  for  his  history  Avere  Alfonso 
do  Spina’s  “Fortalitium  Fidei  ” (cited  as  “F.  F.”  or 
“F.  F'id.”),  Avhich  he  attacked,  and  also  the  “Goro- 
nica  de  Espaiia,”  “Estorias  de  S.  Denis  de  Fraiu/a” 
(ch.  X.),  “Coronica  Dos  Emperadores  e Dos  Papas,” 
and  other  similar  records.  The  abbreviations  “ L. 
I.  E.  B.,”  “E.  B.,”  and  “V.  M.”  also  occur  fre- 
quently in  Usque’s  Avork.  The  first  tAvo  are  su])- 
posed  bylsidor  Loeb  to  stand  for  “Liber  leluula  ibn 
Berga”  (Verga),  in  which  case  they  would  denote 
the  first  edition  of  the  “Shebet  Yehudah  ” of  Judah 
ibn  Verga.  Griltz,  hoAvever,  thinks  they  connote 
“Liber  Efodi,”  and  he  thus  assumes  that  both  Judah 
and  Usque,  who  generally  agree,  droAv  upon  the 
“ Zikron  ha-Shemadot  ” of  Profiat  Duran.  The  ab- 
breviation “V.  M.”  is  as  yet  unexplained.  Usiiue’s 
“ Consolagam  ” Avas  frequently  used  by  Joseph  ha- 
Kohen,  author  of  the  “ ‘Emek  ha-Baka.” 

Bibliography:  De Rossi-Hamberprer,  Hi.if.  TlVirtci'I). pp. 324<’f 
•sei).;  Rios,  Entudios,  pp.  498  ct  .scf/.;  (iriitz,  Grsch.  viii.  403  f{ 
seq.,  ix.  340  ct  seq.,  Ixvii.  ct  sey.;  Julius  Steinschneider,  R. 
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Samuel  Usque's  Trost  Israel's  in  Seinen  Trilhsalen,  in 
Festschrift  zum  Zehnten  Stiftunqsf est  ties  Akaiiemischen 
Fereins/iir  Jfitii.se/i6  Gesc/i.  pp.  34-77,  Berlin,  1893;  Kayser- 
ling,  Bihl.  Esp.-Fort.-Jud.  p.  107 : li.  E.J.  xvi.  211  et  seg., 
xvii.  270. 

Solomon  Usque  (SalusqUe  ; called  by  Barbosa 
Machado  Seleuco  Lusitano ; Maraiio  name,  Du- 
arte Gomez):  Poet  and  merchant ; born  in  Portu- 
gal; lived  at  Ferrara,  Venice,  and  Ancona  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ; died  after  1,567. 
He  made  a Spanish  translation  of  the  poems  of  Pe- 
trarch, entitled  “Sonetos,  Canciones,  IMadrigales  y 
Sextinas  de  Grande  Poeta  y Orador  Francisco  Pe- 
trarcha  : Primeira  Parte  ” (Venice,  1567),  and  dedi- 
cated to  Alexander  Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  It  was  greatly  admii'ed  by  his  contem- 
poraries for  its  ai'tistic  workmanship.  Usque  wrote 
also  an  Italian  ode  on  the  six  da3's  of  Creation,  dedi- 
cated to  Cardinal  Borromeo;  and  he  collaborated 
with  Lazaro  Graziano  in  the  composition  of  the 
Spanish  drama  “Esther,”  whicli  was  translated  into 
Italian  by  Leon  of  Modena  (Venice,  1619).  He  acted 
also  as  a business  agent  for  Joseph  Nasi,  and  en- 
joyed both  his  favor  and  that  of  Nasi’s  mother-in- 
la  w’,  Gracia  Mendesia. 

Another  Solomon  Usque  (probablj’  a native  of 
Huesca,  whence  his  name)  was  the  father  of  the 
printer  Abraham  Usipie;  and  a third  was  a typog- 
rapher at  Constantinople  in  1561. 

Bibmography  : Barbosa  Machado,  BihUntheca  Lusitana,  iii. 
671,70.");  Wolf.  Bihl.  Hehr.  iii.  3(10,  10,25;  iv.  973;  De  Rossi- 
Hamberger,  JJist.  117jri6rb.p.324;  Griitz,  Oesch.  ix.,  pp.  Ixii. 
et  seq.;  Kayserling,  Sephardim,  pp.  Ill,  340;  idem,  Bihl. 
Ffsp.-Fia  t.-Juit.  p.  107 ; Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyc.  part  ii.. 
section  28,  I).  39. 

G.  M.  K. 

USURY  ; In  modern  language  this  term  denotes 
a rate  of  interest  greater  than  that  which  the  law  or 
public  opinion  permits;  but  the  Biblical  law,  in  all 
dealings  among  Israelites,  forbids  all  “ increase  ” of 
the  debt  by  reason  of  lapse  of  time  or  forbearance,  be 
the  rate  of  interest  high  or  low,  while  it  does  not 
impose  any  limit  in  dealings  between  Israelites  and 
Gentiles.  Hence  in  tliscussing  Jewish  law  the 
words  “interest”  and  “usury”  may  be  used  indis- 
criminately. 

There  are  tln  ee  Biblical  passages  wiiich  forbid  the 
taking  of  interest  in  the  case  of  “brothers,”  but 
which  permit,  or  seeminglj'  enjoin,  it  when  the  bor- 
rower is  a Gentile,  namel}’,  Ex.  xxii.  24;  Lev.  x.xv. 
36,  37;  Deut.  xxiii.  20,  21. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  “ usury  ” is  “ neshek,”  mean- 
ing literally  “a  bite,”  from  its  painfulness  to  the  debt- 
or; while  in  Lev.  xxv.  36,  37  “increase”  is  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  “marbit”or  “tarbit”  which 
denotes  the  gain  on  the  creditor’s  side,  and  which 
in  the  later  Hebrew  becomes  “ribbit.”  Lending  on 
usury  or  increase  is  classed  by  Ezekiel  (xviii.  13, 17) 
among  the  w'orst  of  sins.  See  also  Ps.  xv.,  in  wdiich 
among  the  attributes  of  the  righteous  man  is  reck- 
oned the  fact  that  he  does  not  lend  on  usuiy. 

The  Talmud  (B.  M.  61b)  dwells  on  Ezek.  xviii. 
13(Hebr.);  “He  has  lent  on  usurj';  he  lias  taken 
interest;  he  shall  surely  not  live,  having  done  all 
these  abominations”;  on  the  words  with  which  the 
prohibition  of  usury  in  Lev.  xxv.  36  closes;  “Thou 
Shalt  be  afraid  of  thy  God  ” ; and  on  the  further 
words  in  which  Ezekiel  (^.c.)  refers  to  the  usurer: 


“ He  shall  surely  suffer  death ; his  blood  is  upon 
him  ” ; hence  the  lender  on  interest  is  compared  to 
the  shedder  of  blood. 

The  sages  of  the  Mishnah  knew  full  well  that  the 
forbearance  of  a debt  causes  a measurable  loss. 
Thus  the  following  case  is  put:  A holds  a demand 
on  B for  1,000  zuzim  payable  by  agreement  in  ten 
3’ears;  but  two  witnesses  testily  that 
Loss  on  a B had  agreed  to  pay  in  thirty  days. 

Debt.  An  alibi  is  proved  against  the  wit- 
nesses: and  they  are  condemned  as 
“ plotting  witnesses  ” to  pay  tlie  difference  betw’een 
1,000  zuzim  pa3mble  in  ten  years  and  the  same  sum 
pa3'able  in  thirty  days  (Mak.  i.  1).  It  often  happens 
that  money  is  paid  to  a husband  in  right  of  his  wife, 
in  which  right  he  has  an  estate  for  life  or  during  cov- 
erture. Ill  modern  times  the  money  might  be  in- 
vested, and  the  husband  would  draw  the  interest  or 
dividends;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  Jlishuah  says: 
“Let  ground  be  bought  and  the  husband  receive  the 
income!”  The  Bab3'lonians,  from  whom  the  post- 
exilic  Jews  learned  much  in  the  way  of  legal  terms 
and  forms,  were  accustomed  to  charge  interest  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent  per  annum.  Nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  of  their  contract  tablets  show  this  rate  of 
increase.  (The  first  allusion  in  the  Babylonian  Tid- 
mud  to  a rate  of  interest  [B.  B.  00a]  is  to  one  of  20 
per  cent.)  Yet  with  this  knowledge,  that  the  use 
of  capital  has  a measurable  value,  and  with  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Babylonians  before  them,  the  sages  of 
the  Mishnah  not  only  do  not  mitigate  the  Scriptural 
injunction  against  interest,  but  carefull3' close  man3’’ 
avenues  of  evasion,  and  forbid  even  all  kinds  of 
“moial  usury.” 

The  chapter  on  usuiy  and  increase  (B.  M.  v.)  com- 
mences thus:  “ Wliat  is  usury  [“neshek  ”]  and  what 
is  increase  [“tarbit”]?”;  but  by  the  latter  word  it 
seems  to  refer  only  to  the  rabbinical  enlargement 
of  the  autiusuiy  law.  The  former  mode  of  dealing 
is  easily  illustrated;  e.g.,  “ where  one  lends  4 denarii 
on  a piumise  of  the  return  of  5;  or 
Usury  and  2 bushels  of  wheat  when  3 are  1o 
Increase,  be  returned”;  but  the  latter,  an  in- 
crease in  “fruits”  {i.e.,  provisions 
which  pass  by  quantit3'),  is  more  complex  and  is 
put  thus:  “A  has  bought  fiom  B a kor  of  wheat 
for  25  denarii  (=zuzim), which  is  the  market  price; 
afterward,  when  wheat  has  gone  up  to  30  denarii, 
A says:  ‘ Deliver  to  me  the  wheat  which  I bought 
from  3-ou,  as  I wish  to  sell  it  and  buy  wine  with  the 
proceeds.’  B answers:  ‘Very  well,  3'our  wheat  is 
sold  to  me  for  30  zuzim,  and  3'ou  have  wine  [as 
much  as  30  zuzim  will  buy  at  the  ruling  market 
price]  in  my  hands  ’ ; when  in  fact  B has  no  wine 
in  his  possession.”  Now  the  first  deal,  i.e.,  B's 
biydng  the  wheat  back  at  a higher  price  than  he  had 
sold  it  for,  is  hot  objectionable  as  usury  but  his 
agreeing  to  deliver  a named  quantity  of  wine  which 
is  then  worth  30  zuzim,  but  which  he  does  not  own, 
at  some  future  time,  when  he  might  have  to  buy  it 
in  the  open  market  at  a higher  price,  is  not  indeed 
Scriptural  but  is  rabbinical  usury.  The  reason  is 
given:  B,  who  owes  A 30  zuzim,  takes  the  risk  of 
having  to  pay  it  later  on  in  wine,  which  may  cost  him 
more  than  30  zuzim,  in  order  to  gain  forbearance 
for  his  debt.  This  rule  forbids,  on  the  ground  of 
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usury,  the  sale  of  futures,  made  wlieii  the  market 
l)rice  has  not  yet  been  tixed. 

Some  kinds  of  partnership  dealings  also  are  forbid- 
den, because  the  partner  without  means  is  made  to 
incur  the  risk  of  his  time  and  labor 

Case  of  besides  that  of  loss  by  accidents  or  de- 

Partner-  preciation,  in  coi’.sideratiou  of  the  cap- 
ship.  ital  furnished  by  the  other.  For  in- 
stance, one  may  not  give  one’s  corn  to 
a shopkeeper  to  sell  at  retail  on  half  the  profit  over 
the  wholesale  price  with  which  he  is  charged,  nor 
may  one  give  the  shopkeeper  monej^  wherewith  he 
may  buy  at  wholesale  and  then  sell  on  half  the  prof- 
its—because  he  runs  the  risk  of  fire  and  flood  and 
robbery  and  of  fall  in  price — unless  he  is  paid  wages 
for  .selling.  And  so  with  the  breeding  of  chickens 
or  the  feeding  of  calves  or  colts  on  half  profit; 
though  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  cows  or  other 
grown  beasts  which  “ earn  their  keep.”  Comment- 
ing on  B.  M.  V.  4.  B.  .ludah  (tanna  of  the  2d  cent., 
pupil  of  Akiba)  says  {ih.  68b)  that  a nominal 
compensation,  say  a single  dry  fig,  given  to 
the  working  member  of  the  special  ixirtnership  is 
sufficient  to  exempt  it  from  the  usury  laws.  In  mod- 
ern Jewish  practise  this  view  has  been  followed. 
The  contract  between  the  moneyed  man  and  the 
small  trader  is  known  as  “shetar  ‘iska”;  and  in  the 
well-known  sciivener’s  handbook  “ Nahalat  Shib'ah  ” 
(Amsterdam,  1667)  two  forms  of  such  an  instrument 
are  printed,  which  the  compiler  (Samuel  ben  David 
ha-Levi)  follows  np  with  an  extract  from  an  emi- 
nent rabbi  of  Lublin  to  this  effect:  “A  man  may 
say  to  his  friend:  ‘ Here  are  a hundred  florins  for 
thee  in  business  [NpDi?3],  half  profit  and  half  loss. 
If  thou  shouldest  say,  “I  have  lost”  or  “I  have  not 
earned  any  money,”  thou  must  take  a solemn  oath 
to  clear  thyself.’  But  he  must  give  him  wages  for 
his  trouble;  however,  anything  ^33]  is  enough 

for  the  purpose.”  Such  special  partnerships  date 
back  a very  considerable  time;  for  4,000  years  ago 
thej'  were  fully  regulated  b}'  King  Hammurabi  in 
.sections  100-107  of  his  code  of  laws  for  Babylon, 
and  it  seems  that  in  quite  modern  times  they  have 
been  common. 

One  may  not  give  to  an  Israelite  (money  where- 
with) to  buy  a certain  quantity'  of  corn  before  the 
market  price  (“sha'ar”)  is  known;  this  restriction 
also  is  made  in  order  that  the  man  without  means 
may  not  incur  the  risk  of  loss  by  higher  prices  in 
return  for  capital  furnished.  A landlord  may  lend 
to  his  metayers  (tenants  on  shares)  wheat  for  seed  to 
be  returned  in  kind,  but  not  wheat  for  food.  A man 
should  not  say  to  his  neighbor,  “Give  me  a kor  of 
wheat  and  I will  return  it  at  thrashing-time  ” ; but  he 
may  request  such  a loan  “till  my  sou  comes  home,” 
or  “till  I find  the  key  ” (B.  j\I.  7oa).  The  reason  is, 
that  wheat  might  ilse  and  the  lender  would  profit. 
However,  the  Talmud  abrogates  this  prohibition  by 
allowing  such  a loan  to  be  made  when  the  borrower 
has  some  wheat  of  his  own,  though  it  be  a much 
smaller  quantity  than  that  which  he  borrows.  The 
Mishnah  goes  even  so  far  as  to  forbid  an  exchange 
of  work  between  neighboring  farmers,  where  the 
later  work  is  more  laborious  than  the  earlier.  All 
these  prohibitions  are  rabbinical  only;  that  against 
a loan  in  kind  might  be  called  anti-Scriptural ; for 


the  Bible,  when  it  speaks  of  “usury  of  victuals” 
(Dent,  xxiii.  29),  contemplates  a loan  to  be  returned 
in  kind,  and  forbids  only  the  return  of  a greater 
quantity  than  that  which  was  lent. 

The  lendcrshould  not  lodge  in  the  borrower’s  house 
free  of  rent,  norat  less  than  the  usual  rent.  The  pur- 
chase-price must  not  be  increased  on  account  of  delay 
in  payment,  such  as  an  offer  to  sell  a field  at  1,000 
zuzim  if  paid  now,  but  at  1,200  zuzim 
Possible  in  a year’s  time;  but  in  charging 
Evasions,  rent  the  landlord  may  charge  mf)re 
when  payable  at  the  end  of  the  y(*ar 
than  when  the  rent  is  paid  every  month.  It  is  im- 
proper for  the  seller  of  a field,  after  receiving  part 
of  tlie  ))rice,  to  say,  “Bring  me  the  rest  of  the  money 
whenever  you  will  and  then  take  possession  of  your 
own  ” ; for  the  income  on  the  field  would  be  interest 
on  the  deferred  payment,  and  the  inirchaser  is  al- 
I'cady  a partial  owner.  But,  what  m.iy  turn  out  to 
bo  much  more  oppressive,  a man  may  huid  a sum  of 
money  ujioii  a field  on  the  terms  “ If  you  do  not  re- 
turn me  the  money  in  three  years,  tlx;  field  is  mine”; 
and  it  actually  becomes  his.  “ Once  Boethos,  son  of 
Zenon,  did  so  under  the  advice  of  the  learned  ” (B. 
j\L  63a).  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  legal  ban 
upon  interest  led  to  forfeitures  which  might  give  to 
the  moneyed  man  more  gain  than  even  a higli  rate 
of  interest.  The  mortgage  in  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican form  is  ju.st  such  a contract  as  Boethos  used  to 
impose  on  borrowers.  This  form  was  contrived  be- 
cause the  English  law  forbade  loans  upon  interest ; 
and  in  early  times  it  was  literally  carried  o>it.  the 
land  becoming  the  property  of  the  mortgagee  at 
once  if  the  bond  was  not  i)aid  on  Ihe  da}'  appointed. 

The  Talmud  and  the  codes  distinguish  between 
“fixed  increase”  (“libbit  kezuzah  ”)  and  the  mere 
“dust  [“abak”]of  increase.”  The  IMisImah  gives 
some  instances  of  the  latter;  e.g.,  a man  .sends  iires- 
cuts  to  a well-to-do  neighbor,  ex])ecting  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  him.  This  is  interest  in  advance.  Or 
after  he  has  repaid  his  loans,  he  sends 
“Fixed”  presents,  “because  your  nK)ney  was 
and  Other  idle  in  my  hands.”  Again,  if  A had 
Increase,  not  been  in  the  habit  of  greeting  B 
first,  he  should  not  do  him  this  honor 
after  he  had  obtained  a loan  from  him;  and,  as  the 
later  authorities  put  it,  if  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
teaching  B the  Torah  before  the  loan,  he  should  not 
do  it  thereafter. 

One  difference  between  usury  under  the  letter  of 
the  Law  and  rabbinical  increase  is  this;  the  former, 
when  collected  by  the  creditor,  maybe  reclaimed  by 
action,  while  the  latter  may  not.  B.  .lohanan,  om; 
of  the  Palestinian  amoraim,  insists  that  even  “defi- 
nite usury,”  such  as  is  forbidden  by  the  written  law, 
can  not  be  recovered  legally.  In  this  view  be  is 
supported  (B.  jM.  61b)  by  others  on  the  grounds  t hat 
in  the  Scriptural  words  quoted  above  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  is  invoked  upon  the  usurer,  and  that  the 
rule  that  he  who  incurs  the  pain  of  death  is  not  held 
to  payment  in  a civil  suit.  The  iqishot  of  the  dis- 
pute as  laid  down  in  the  codes  is  this  (Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  161,  2);  The  rabbinical  court 
will  render  judgment  for  the  repayment  of  definite 
usury  that  lias  been  collected,  and  will  not  enforce 
the  judgment  by  levy  on  the  lands  or  goods  of  the 
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usurer’s  property,  but  only  by  force  against  his 
body. 

When  an  Israelite  lends  money  to  a Gentile  or 
to  an  “indwelling  stranger”  (a  half-convert  of  for- 
eign blood),  he  may  and  should  charge  him  interest; 
and  when  he  borrows  from  such  a person  he  should 
allow  him  interest.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Maimonides 
tliat  for  Jews  to  charge  Gentiles  interest  is  a positive 
command  of  the  written  law.  [The  reason  for  the 
non -prohibition  of  the  receipt  by  a Jew  of  interest 
from  a Gentile,  and  vice  versa,  is  lield  by  modern  rab- 
bis to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  Gentiles  had  at  that  time 
no  law  forbidding  them  to  practise  iisur}" ; and  that  as 
they  took  interest  from  Jews,  the  Torah  considered 
it  equitable  that  Jews  shoidd  take  interest  from 
Gentiles.  Conditions  changed  when  Gentile  laws 
were  enacted  forbidding  usury ; and  the  modern 
Jew  is  not  allowed  by  the  Jewish  religion  to  charge 
a Gentile  a higher  rate  of  interest  than  that  fixed  by 
the  law  of  the  land. — e.  c.]  The  intervention  of  a 
Gentile  may  lead  to  an  evasion  of  the  law  between 
Israelites.  For  example,  one  not  standing  in  need  of 
it  has  borrowed  the  money  of  a Gentile;  the  bor- 
rower lends  it  to  another  Israelite,  he  to  pay  the  in- 
terest thereafter;  this  the  first  borrower  may  do 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Gentile,  if  he  will  ac- 
cept the  other  Israelite  as  his  debtor,  but  not  on 
his  own  responsibility,  although  the  first  borrower 
would  pay  to  the  Gentile  the  same  interest  which  he 
should  receive  from  his  brother  Israelite  (B.  ]\I.  v.  6). 

In  a baraita  {ib.  71a)  the  other  case  is 
Case  of  a also  put;  “A  lends  money  to  a Gen- 

Gentile.  tile ; the  latter  needs  it  no  longer,  but 
meets  an  Israelite  who  does.  If  the 
Gentile  is  willing  to  lend  him  the  money  on  interest, 
he  may  do  so,  remaining  bound  to  A;  but  A must 
not  be  a party  to  the  change  of  debtor.”  However, 
it  must  have  been  easy  to  evade  the  usury  law 
through  the  Gentile  intermediary,  even  while  main- 
taining these  distinctions. 

The  guilt  of  breaking  a Scriptural  command  falls 
not  on  the  lender  alone,  but  on  the  borrower  as  ■well 
(on  the  supposition  that  the  verb  referring  to  usury 
in  Dent,  xxiii.  20,  “tashshik,”  stands  in  the  caus- 
ative form);  also  on  the  surety  for  the  borrower, 
the  witnesses,  and,  according  to  some  opinions,  the 
scrivener.  The  latter  participants  violate  the  pre- 
cept “thou  shalt  not  put  a stumbling-block  before 
the  blind  ” (Lev.  xix.  14). 

Maimonides  treats  of  interest  in  his  “ Yad  ” (Mal- 
weh,  ch.  V.),  following  the  Gemara  and  the  res])onsa 
of  the  Geonim.  He  to  a certain  extent  mitigates  the 
usury  law;  mitigation  had  indeed  become  a necessity 
in  his  time,  as  the  Jews  no  longer  dwelt  in  com- 
l)act  farming  settlements  like  those  of  Palestine  and 
Babylonia  in  the  days  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Tal- 
mud, but  had  been  forced  to  become  traders,  bro- 
kers, and  money-lenders.  He  says  {ib.  ch.  xiv.); 
“There  are  things  resembling  interest  that  areal- 
lowed  ; e.g.,  a man  may  buy  at  a discount  bonds  be- 
longing to  his  neighbor;  a man  may  give  his  neigh- 
bor a denarius,  on  condition  that  he  lends  100  de- 
narii to  a third  person.  A may  give  B a denarius 
to  induce  C to  lend  him  (A)  100  denarii  ” {ib.  ch. 
XV.).  Some  things  are  allowed  by  law,  but  have 
been  forbidden  b}'  the  Rabbis  as  a cunning  evasion. 


A says  to  B,  “Lend  me  100  ziizim.”  B says,  “I 
have  no  money,  but  I have  wheat  worth  tliat  sum, 
which  I can  lend  you.”  Then  he  buys  the  same 
wheat  from  him  for  90  zuzim.  He  may  afterward 
by  law  recover  100  zuzim  because  it  is  not  even  “ dust 
of  interest.”  Thus  a man  who  has  taken  a field  in 
pledge  should  not  rent  it  back  to  the  owner.  But 
if  such  evasions  are  forbidden  only  by  an  appeal  to 
the  lender’s  conscience,  very  little  is  left  of  the  en- 
forceable law  against  usury. 

The  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  treats  of  usury  not  in  the 
fourth  or  juridical  part,  but  in  the  Yoreh  De‘ah, 
among  moral  and  religious  duties  (§§  159-177). 

While  Maimonides  would  restrict  the 

Vie-ws  of  lending  of  money  to  Gentiles  within 

Maimoni-  narrow  limits,  lest  the  lender  should 
des  and  the  acquire  a passion  for  taking  usury, 

Shulhan  and  practise  it  on  his  fellow  Israel- 
‘Aruk.  ites,  this  later  standard  declares  it 
“allowable  nowadays  in  all  cases” 
{ib.  § 159).  It  allows  also  the  money  of  orphans  or  of 
a poor-  or  a school-fund  to  be  lent  on  terms  which 
would  be  “rabbinical  increase”;  and  if  a guardian 
has  improperly  lent  the  money  of  his  wards  even  at 
a fixed  interest,  the  wards  who  have  had  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  income  are  not  bound  to  restore  it  when 
they  come  of  age.  To  save  oneself  in  great  need, 
however,  one  may  borrow  on  interest  {ib.  § 160). 
The  relaxation  on  behalf  of  infants  and  charities 
was  unavoidable;  for  in  numerous  countries  the 
Jews  were  precluded  from  the  old  plan  of  investing 
funds  in  land,  which  alone  was  permitted  by  the 
Talmud. 

As  a matter  of  jurisprudence  it  is  found  here  {ib. 
§ 160;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  §52)  that  when  a bond  pro- 
vides for  principal  and  interest  separately,  it  is  en- 
forceable as  to  the  former,  but  not  as  to  the  latter; 
but  if  both  are  cast  up  into  one  sum,  the  bond  is 
void  in  toto.  When  interest,  even  such  as  is  forbid- 
den by  the  written  law,  is  once  paid,  it  is  said 
(Yoreh  De'ah,  § 161)  that  the  courts  may  compel  its 
restoration  only  by  process  of  contempt  (flogging 
until  the  defendant  is  "willing  to  pay).  When  this 
power  no  longer  rested  with  the  Jewish  courts,  there 
was  no  remedy.  If  the  lender  died  after  he  collected 
unlawful  interest,  it  is  here  expressly  said  thsit 
his  heirs  are  not  even  morally  bound  to  make  resti- 
tution. 

E.  c.  L.  N.  D. 

Medieval  Doctrine:  The  Church,  basing  itself 

upon  a mistranslation  of  the  text  Luke  vi.  35  inter- 
preted by  the  Vulgate  “Mutuum  date,  nihil  indespe- 
rantes,”  but  really  meaning  “ lend,  never  despairing  ” 
(see  T.  Reinachin  “R.  E.  J.”  xx.  147),  declared  any 
extra  return  upon  a loan  as  against  the  divine  law, 
and  this  prevented  any  mercantile  use  of  capital  by 
pious  Christians.  As  the  canon  law  did  not  apply  to 
Jews,  these  were  not  liable  to  the  ecclesiastical  pun- 
ishments which  were  placed  upon  usurers  by  the 
popes,  Alexander  HI.  in  1179  having  excommuni- 
cated all  manifest  usurers.  Christian  rulers  gradually 
saw  the  advantage  of  having  a class  of  men  like  the 
Jews  who  could  supply  capital  for  their  use  without 
being  liable  to  excommunication,  and  the  money 
trade  of  western  Europe  by  this  means  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews.  They  were  freed  from  all  compe- 
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tition,  and  could  therefore  cliarge  very  high  interest, 
and,  indeed,  wei'e  obliged  to  do  so  owing  to  the  inse- 
cure tenure  of  their  property.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance where  large  amounts  were  acquired  by  Jews 
through  usurious  transactions  the  property  thus  ac- 
quired fell  either  during  their  life  or  upon  their  death 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  king.  This  happened  to  Aaron 
of  Lincoln  in  England,  Ezmel  de  Ablitasin  Navarre, 
Heliot  de  Vesoul  in  Provence,  Benveniste  de  Porta 
in  Aragon,  etc.  It  was  for  this  reason  indeed  that  the 
kings  supported  the  Jews,  and  even  objected  to  their 
becoming  Christians,  because  in  that  case  they  could 
not  have  forced  from  them  money  won  by  usury. 
Thus  both  in  England  and  in  France  the  kings  de- 
manded to  be  compensated  for  every  Jew  converted. 
In  the  former  country  only  in  1281  would  the  king 
give  up  his  right  to  half  the  property  of  Jews  who 
were  converted.  There  was  a continual  conflict  be- 
tween the  papal  and  the  royal  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  thus  as  early  as  1146  the  pope  Eugenius  de- 
clared all  usury  null  and  void,  while  the  debtor  was 
on  a crusade,  and  Innocent  XIII.  made  an  indignant 
protest  against  usury,  calling  on  all  Christian  princes 
to  demand  the  return  of  the  interest.  Clement  V. 
in  1311  protested  against  all  civil  law  which  per- 
mitted any  form  of  usury  by  Christians. 

It  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  canonical  re- 
strictions without  stopiiiug  all  progre.ss  in  com- 
merce, and  numerous  e.xpedients  were  adopted  to 
avoid  the  canonical  laws.  Especially  the  Cahorsins 
and  Lombards  invented  methods  by  which  usury 
was  disguised  in  the  form  of  payment  for  possible 
loss  and  injury,  payment  for  delay,  and  so  on.  The 
competition  of  these  Italian  usurers — the}'  were  called 
the  “ pope’s  usurers” — rendered  Jews  less  necessary 
to  the  kings  in  France  and  England  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  both  Louis  IX.  (1264) 
and  Edward  1.  (1275)  attempted  to  influence  the  Jews 
to  avoid  usury,  but  without  effect  (see  England). 
No  other  means  of  livelihood  was  open  to  them. 

Very  high  interest  was  permitted  the  Jews  in 
France  under  Philip  Augustus,  two  deniers  on  the 
pound  per  week,  or  43.3  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
King  John  in  1360  allowed  this  even  to  be  doubled. 
In  Sicily  Frederick  11.  allowed  10  per  cent  in  1231. 

In  Castile  Alfonso  X.  allowed  25  per 
Amount  of  cent,  while  in  Aragon  the  Cortes  of 

Interest.  Tarragona  put  20  per  cent  as  the  maxi- 
mum, and  this  was  reduced  to  12  per 
cent  in  the  year  1231.  In  Navarre  Philip  III.  estab- 
lished 20  per  cent  (“5  for  6”)  in  1330,  while  in  Por- 
tugal Alfonso  IV.  (1350)  fixed  the  maximum  at  33^ 
per  cent. 

The  enormously  rapid  increase  of  indebtedness  d>ie 
to  this  large  interest  caused  ordinances  to  be  passed 
to  prevent  interest  being  counted  on  interest,  but 
without  avail.  As  an  instance  of  the  extent  to  which 
interest  could  grow,  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmund  in 
1173  borrowed  about  40  marks  from  Benedict  the 
Jew,  and  this  had  grown  to  £880  in  seven  years, 
though  not  entirely  through  interest  (see  Jacobs, 
“Jews  of  Angevin  England,”  p.  60). 

The  loans  were  generally  made  upon  Pledges, 
which  could  not  be  sacred  vessels  of  the  Church,  to 
pledge  which  was  punished  as  early  as  814  by  confis- 
cation of  goods.  Almost  all  other  objects  could  be 


pledged,  and  it  became  a problem  whether  when  a 
Jew  had  the  pledge  he  could  claim  usury  as  well. 
This  applied  when  lands  were  jjledged  for  loans,  wlien 
it  was  claimed  the  land  or  the  produce  thereof  was 
sullicient  to  compensate  for  any  loss  of  use  of  capital 
without  further  payment.  Notwithstanding  this  the 
Jews  claimed  interest  until  both  capital  and  interest 
were  repaid. 

Later  on  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle that  “money  does  not  breed”  was  referred  to 
usury,  and  forms  the  basis  of  Shylock’s  and  Anto- 
nio’s contention  in  “The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  L, 
iii.,  and  the  casuists  of  Roman  law  drew  a distinc- 
tion between  things  consumable  and  fungible;  that 
is,  the  use  of  which  is  exhausted  by  one  using,  and 
things  which  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  In- 
terest or  usury  was  allowed  for  the  latter,  but  not 
for  the  former  class,  to  which  money  was  supposed 
to  belong,  because  every  passing  of  coin  was  re- 
garded as  a separate  use.  The  lending  of  money 
with  the  expectation  of  any  further  return  was  still 
regarded  as  unnatural  and  disreputable,  but  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  had  been  bereft  of  all 
capital,  so  that  from  the  fifteenth  century  onward 
they  are  found  mostly  as  dealers  in  second-liand 
clothing,  rather  than  as  usurers.  Moreover  a 
class  of  Christian  merchants  arose  which  evaded  the 
canon  law  and  lent  money  on  interest  without  any 
opposition. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  reputation  of  usurers  has 
clung  to  the  Jews  even  to  modern  times,  though  there 
is  little  evidence  of  their  being  more  addicted  to  it 
than  other  persons  who  trade  in  money.  In  Russia 
the  Christian  “ kulak”  is  regarded  as  being  much  more 
stringent  in  his  demands  than  the  Jewish  money- 
lender, though  in  Bukowina  the  latter  has  proveil 
to  be  somewhat  of  a ifiague.  The  poverty  of  the 
majority  of  Jews  i)revents  them  from  any  exten- 
sive addiction  to  this  practise  (see  Poverty). 

Bibliography:  Endemanii,  Die  Nationalokniiomischen 

OruiKlxfltze  (ler  Kaiio)ii!<clicii  Lrhrc,  ISOS,  pp.  Set  sc(/.,  rt 

seq.;  Asliley,  KiiyiiKli  Cniiiiiicrce,  i.  153-154;  Scherer,  lleciits- 

verhilltnisse  der  Jiidcn,  pp.  185-196. 

J. 

UTAH  : One  of  the  Western  States  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1896. 
Jews  first  settled  in  Utah  about  1860,  among  the 
earliest  comers  being  Isidor  Morris,  Nicholas  S. 
Ransohoff,  Samuel  Kahn,  Fred  Auerbacli,  Louis 
Cohn,  Aaron  Greenewald,  Ichel  Watters,  and  Eman- 
uel Kahn. 

Religious  services  were  first  conducted  in  Salt 
Lake  City  during  the  fall  holidays  of  1866. 
In  the  course  of  a few  years  Congregation  B’nai 
Israel  was  established;  and  after  its  temporary  dis- 
solution it  was  reorganized  in  1880.  Its  ofiiciating 
ministers  have  been:  .1.  Kaiser,  L.  Strauss,  Hyman 
G.  Elkin,  Moses  P.  Jacobson,  Gustave  H.  Lowen- 
stein,  Louis  G.  Reynolds,  and  the  present  (1905)  in- 
cumbent, Charles  J.  Freund.  Congregation  Monte- 
flore  was  organized  IMarch  20.  1899,  and  has  occupied 
its  present  structure  since  1903.  Its  officiating  min- 
ister has  been  J.  G.  Brody.  The  Jewish  Relief 
Society  was  organized  in  1873  and  reorganized  in 
1888.  TheCouncilof  Jewish  Women  has  a large  act- 
ive section,  mainly  promoting  the  religious  objects 
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of  the  organization.  Benjamin  F.  Peixotto  ].,odge 
421  I.  O.  B.  B.  has  been  in  existence  since  1892,  and 
at  present  has  eighty  members. 

The  Jews  of  Utah  have  from  the  time  of  their  ar- 
rival taken  a leading  part  in  the  development  of  its 
intellectual  and  industrial  welfare.  During  Utah’s 
existence  as  a state  they  have  tilled  responsible  gov- 
ernment positions.  Among  those  who  have  held 
public  olHce  have  been : Simon  Bamberger,  state 
senator  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Cam- 
paign Committee;  Harry  S.  Jose])!)  and  Budolph  I 
Kuchler,  members  of  the  state  legislature;  Joseph 
Oberndorfer,  member  of  the  l)nard  of  education  in 
Salt  Lake  City;  Herman  Bamberger,  county  com- 
missioner of  Salt  Lake  county;  and  Louis  Cohn, 
councilman  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Besides  those  in  Salt  Lake  Cit}’,  the  capital  of  the 
state,  a few  Jews  are  located  in  Ogden,  Provo, 
Price,  and  Logan.  The  Jewish  inhabitants  of 
Utah  number  approximately  1,000  in  a total  popula- 
tion of  about  277,000. 

A.  C.  J.  F. 

UTRECHT  : Province  of  the  Netherlands,  with 
its  capital  of  the  same  name.  Jews  resided  in 
Utrecht  prior  to  the  expulsion  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. In  1424  they  were  banished  from  the  city ; 
and  their  synagogue  was  transformed  into  the 
Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  They  evidently 
soon  returned;  for  in  1444  the  city  council  issued  an 
ordinance  directing  that  they  be  tortured  on  the 
wheel,  imprisoned,  and  expelled.  The  reason  for 
this  procedure  can  no  longer  be  determined  with 
certaint}';  but  it  was  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  had  championed  the  claims  of  Wolravus  of 
Meurs  to  the  bishopric,  or  to  allegations  made  against 
them  of  insulting  Chiistianity  both  publicly  and 
privately.  The  ordinance  of  expulsion  was  quickly 
repealed,  however,  by  the  council  itself;  and  Jews 
were  permitted  to  settle  in  the  village  of  Maarsen, 
near  the  city. 

As  eai  ly  as  1604  a distinction  was  drawn  between 
the  German  and  Portuguese  communities ; the  for- 
mer con.sisting  largely  of  the  poorer  classes,  which 
earned  a livelihood  by  jicddling,  while  the  Portu- 
guese engaged  inextensivecommercial  undertakings, 
and  were  wealthy  and  respected.  An  ordinance  of 
Oct.  1,  1736,  furthermore,  gave  the  Portuguese  the 
official  right  of  residence  in  the  province,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  conduct  their  business  operations  in 
the  city  itself.  This  privilege  was  renewed  in  1777 ; 
and  in  1789  it  was  extended  to  the  German  Jews 
on  the  condition  that  they  assumed  all  communal 
duties. 

After  the  uprising  of  the  patriots  against  William 
of  Orange  and  his  expulsion  by  the  French,  France 
declared  the  Jews  citizens,  and  granted  them  all 
civic  rights  and  liberties.  In  1796  a convention  of 
the  most  prominent  Jews  of  Holland  assembled  at 
Utrecht,  before  which  the  new  constitution  was  sol- 
emnly read.  Its  text  was  translated  into  Hebrew 
by  Zebi  Hirsch  Meilfeld,  and  published  under  the 
title  “ Dibre  Negidim  ” (Utrecht,  1800). 

Bibi.iography  : Koenen,  Gcuchirdeni^  der  Jnden  in  Neder- 
land. Utrecht,  184:3.  See  also  Netherlands  and  the  bibliog- 
raphy there  given. 

D.  S.  O. 


UZ  (py):  1.  Son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of 
Shem,  according  to  Gen.  x.  23;  but  I Chron.  i.  17 
records  him  as  a sou  of  Shem. 

2.  Eldest  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah ; nephew  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  21;  A.  V.  has  “Huz”). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Dishan,  and  grandson  of 
Seir  the  Horite  {ib.  xxxvi.  28;  I Chron.  i.  42). 

4.  Geographical  name  occurring  three  times  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  connoting;  (1)  the  native 
land  of  Job  (Job  i.  1);  (2)  a country  northeast  of 
Egypt,  which  it  separated  from  Philistia,  being  one 
of  the  lauds  to  which,  at  the  command  of  Yiiwii, 
Jeremiah  gave  the  wine-cup  of  fury  to  drink  (Jer. 
XXV.  20);  and  (3)  a country  comprising  part  of 
Edom,  summoned  to  rejoice  over  the  destruction  of 
the  Temiile  (Lam.  iv.  21). 

According  to  modern  investigators,  who  regard 
the  names  given  in  Genesis  as  geographical  terms, 
the  territory  of  Uz  embraced  the  regions  represented 
by  the  names  of  the  persons  mentioned  above;  and 
in  like  manner  the  brief  notices  in  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations  agree  with  those  concerning  the  na- 
tive country  of  Job’s  friends,  as  well  as  with  other 
data  concerning  the  land  in  the  first  chaiiter  of 
Job.  According  to  venses  15  and  17  of  that  chapter, 
the  country  was  first  invaded  by  the  Sabeans  from 
the  south,  and  later  by  the  Chaldeans  from  the  north, 
which  implies  that  the  district  lay  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  great  Arabian  desert.  Eliphaz,  one  of 
the  friends  of  Job,  wasfrom  Teman,  a town  of  south- 
ern Edom ; his  companion,  Bildad,  came  from  Shuah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2),  which,  according  to  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  lay  south  of  Karkemesh  (Carchemish) ; 
and  Elihu  was  a native  of  Buz  (comp.  Jer.  xxv. 
23;  Gen.  xxii.  21).  According  to  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  Shalmaneser  11.  received  tribute  from 
one  Sasi,  a son  of  the  land  of  Uzza,  from  859  to 
831  B.c. ; and  the  Midrash  also  identifies  the  name 
of  Uz  with  the  country,  making  Job  a contemporary 
of  Abraham  (Yalk.  Shim’oni,  cii.  2;  Gen.  R.  Ivii.  3). 

Bibliography  : Kautzsch,  in  Riehm’s  HandwOrterbuch.  s.v,; 

Delitzsch,  Wo  Lao  das  Paradies  l p.  259. 

E.  G.  II.  S.  O. 

UZES  (pnis  or  D''niX) : Town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Gard,  about  15  miles  north-northeast 
of  Nimes.  Jews  were  settled  there  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century.  St.  Ferreol,  Bishop  of  Uziis,  admitted 
them  to  his  table  and  enjoyed  their  friendship.  On 
this  account  complaint  was  made  of  him  to  King 
Childebert,  whereupon  the  bishop  changed  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  Jews,  compelling  all  those  who 
would  not  leave  Uzes  to  become  Christians.  After 
his  death  (581)  many  who  had  received  baptism  re- 
turned to  Judaism  (“Gallia  Christiana,”  vi.  613; 
Dom  VaissSte,  “ Histoire  Generale  de  Languedoc,”  i. 
274,  545).  Before  the  French  Revolution  there  were 
seven  Jewish  families  at  Uzes,  comprising  forty-six 
individuals,  who  later  settled  either  at  Nimes  or  at 
Pont-Saint-Esprit.  Toward  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  was  only  one  Jewish  inhabitant 
in  Uzes,  namel}",  A.  Mosse,  an  attorney.  He  was 
mayor  of  the  town  for  several  years  (.see  Kahn, 
“Notice  sur  les  Israelites  de  Nimes.”  |i.  31). 

Among  the  scholars  of  Uzes  wore:  the  anonymous 
compiler  (13th  cent.)  of  the  Talmudic  collection 
mentioned  in  Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  No.  2343; 
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Siiinuel  ben  Judali,  Gabriel  of  Milbaud,  and  Don 
Dieidosal  ("  K.  E.  J.”  xliii.  247). 

Bibliography  : Gross,  Gallia  Judaiea,  pp.  23,  24. 

8.  S.  K. 

UZIEL : Family  name  occurring  principally 
among  the  Sephardim  in  Spain,  where  it  is  fouml  as 
early  as  tlio  fifteentli  century.  After  the  e.xpulsion 
of  the  Jewsi  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Uziels 
were  scattered  throughout  iiorthein  Africa,  Italy, 
and  the  Levant.  The  following  are  the  more  im- 
portant members  of  the  family: 

Hayyim  ben  Abraham  Uziel : Scholar  and 
author  of  Siianish  extraction ; tlourished  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  He  wrote  “Mekor  Hayyim”  (3  vols., 
Smyrna,  n.d.),  an  ethical  work  in  Judaeo-Spanish. 

D.  S.  O. 

Isaac  b.  Abraham  Uziel : Spanish  physician 
and  poet;  born  at  Fez;  died  in  Amsterdam  April  1, 
1622.  At  one  time  he  held  the  position  of  rabbi  at 
Oran ; but  late  in  life  he  left  that  city  to  settle  in 
Amsterdam,  where  he  opened  a Talmudical  school 
which  counted  among  its  pupils  Manasseh  ben  Israel. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  laxity  in  religious  matters  which 
he  noticed  among  many  members  of  the  Sephardic 
community,  Uziel  delivered  a series  of  lectures  which 
led  to  the  foundation  of  a new  congregation  under 
the  name  of  “Newell  Shalom.”  In  1610,  at  the 
death  of  Judah  Vega,  the  first  rabbi  of  the  new  con- 
gregation, Uziel  was  called  to  the  rabbinate.  Uziel 
was  the  author  of  a Hebrew  grammar,  “Ma'aneh 
Lashon,”  edited  by  his  pupil  Isaac  Nehemiah  at 
Amsterdam  in  1627  (2d  ed.  1710).  He  left  also  in 
manuscript  many  Hebrew  and  Spanish  poems  (“Li- 
bros  Poeticos  en  Declaracion  deTodos  losEqnivocos 
de  las  Sagradas  Letras  ”) ; these  are  highlj’’  praised  by 
De  Barrios,  who  represents  the  author  as  a great 
poet,  an  able  musician,  and  a distinguished  mathe- 
matician. Joseph  Serrano  dedicated  a poem  to  Uziel ; 
it  is  inserted  in  the  “Temime  Derek.” 

Bibliography;  Koenen,  GeschiedenU  der  Jndenin  Neder- 
land, pp.  144,  428.  Jellinek,  in  Orient,  Lit.  viii.  264,  276; 

Kayserling,  Gexcliiclile  derjuden  in  Pnrtvaal,  p.  285 : idem, 
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G.  I.  Br. 

Jacob  Uziel : Physician  and  poet  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  died  at  Zante  1630.  He  was  of 
Spanish  extraction,  but  emigrated  to  Italy  at  an 
early  age,  and  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  became 
famous  for  his  medical  skill.  He  was  the  author 
of  “Dawid”  (Venice,  1624),  an  epic  poem  in  twelve 
cantos,  written  in  Italian. 

Joseph  Uziel:  Italian  scholar  and  rabbi ; died  at 
Ferrara  1572.  He  was  a pupil  of  Isaac  Aboab  of 
Castile,  and  left  a responsum,  which  is  included  in 
the  collection  of  Joseph  di  Trani  (i.  39). 

Judah  Uziel : Italian  scholar  of  the  sixteenth 
eentiirv;  born  in  Spain;  died,  probably  at  Venice, 
in  1634.  He  was  the  author  of  sixteen  sermons  on 
the  Pentateuch,  which  were  published  under  the 
title  “Bet  ha-'Uzzieli  ” (Venice,  1603-4). 

Samuel  Uziel : Talmudist  and  scholar  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ; rabbi  of  Leghorn.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  a responsum  in  the  collection  “Mayim 
Rabbim”  (ii.  52)  of  Raphael  Meldola. 

Samuel  ben  Joseph  Uziel : Rabbi  and  physi- 


cian of  Spanish  extraction ; lived  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  He  officiated  as  rabbi  at 
Salouica,  where  he  also  practised  medicine. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  11.58,  1.376; 

Moitara,  /Hflice,  p.  67 ; X'epi-Ghirondi,  Tnleilnt  Gedole  I’ix- 

lael,  p.  179;  Conforte,  Kare  ha-Doral,  ed.  Cassel,  p.  4.5a; 

Jacobs,  So'iirees,  p.  200;  Kayserling,  Gesrli.  tier  Judi  n in 
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1).  s.  o. 

UZZA,  UZZAH(xfy,  nTJf):  !• — Biblical  Data: 
Son  of  Abinadab.  Together  with  his  brother  Ahio, 
he  drove  the  new  cart  on  which  was  placed  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  wlien,  accompanied  by  David  and 
all  the  house  of  Israel,  it  was  brought  from  Abina- 
dab’s  house  at  Gibeah  to  Jerusalem.  'When  they 
came  to  the  thrashing-floor  of  Nachon,  the  oxen 
which  drew  the  cart  stumbled,  and  Uzza  took  bold 
of  the  Ark  to  steady  it;  whereupon  he  was  slain  by 
God  “ ‘al  ha-shal.”  (=  “for  his  error”).  David,  in 
memory  of  the  event,  called  the  place  “Perez- 
uzzah  ” (H  Sam.  vi.  3-8;  I Chron.  xiii.  7-11,  where 
the  thrashing-floor  is  called  “Chidon”;  comp,  the 
commentaries  of  Biidde,  Liilir,  and  Nowack,  ad  loc.). 

In  B.abbinical  Literature  : The  Rabbis  made 

various  attempts  to  explain  and  palliate  Ibe  death  of 
Uzza.  By  an  “ argumcntiim  a majore  ad  minus ” 
proof  is  offered  that  if  the  Ark  could  bear  those 
who  bore  it,  so  much  the  more  could  it  bear  itself. 
By  not  perceiving  this,  and  thinking  that  the  Ark 
might  be  prevented  from  falling  by  stopping  the 
oxen,  Uzza  had  brought  death  on  himself.  R.  Jo- 
hanan  thought  that  “ ‘al  ha-shal”  imidied  that  he 
had  died  as  a result  of  his  act,  while  R.  Eleazar  drcAV 
from  “shal”  the  inference  that  Uzza  had  cased 
himself  near  the  Ark.  He  was,  nevertheless,  to 
share  in  the  world  to  eome:  for  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  he  died  “by”  the  Ark;  and  as  the  latter  be- 
longed to  eternity,  Uzza  in  like  manner  must  be  im- 
mortal (Sofali  3.5a;  Yalk.,  I Sain.  142,  ed.  'Wilna, 
1898). 

2.  Grandson  of  Eliud,  and  a member  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (I  Cbron.  viii.  7). 

3.  Head  of  a family  of  Netbinim  who  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  49;  Neh. 
vii.  51). 

4.  Garden  attaehed  to  the  royal  palace.  Accord- 
ing to  Stade,  “Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,”  i.  569,  ii. 
679,  “Uzza”  should  be  corrected  to  “Uzziah,”  thus 
implying  that  the  garden  had  been  laid  out  by  the 
king.  It  apparently  contained  a tomb  in  which 
Manasseh  ami  his  son  Amon  were  buried  (II  Kings 
xxi.  18,  26). 

E.  G.  II.  S.  O. 

UZZIAH  (n'TJf)  irPTJ?) : 1.  Son  of  Amaziah; 
called  also  Azariah  (comp.  II  Kings  xv.  1,  13,  30). 
He  5vas  king  of  Judah,  and  began  to  rule,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  in  the  twenty-seventh  j'car  of  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  11.  The  Kings  record  {ib.  xv.  2) 
states  that  his  reign  extended  through  fifty-two 
years  (788-737  n.c.),  and  that  he  was  righteous  as 
his  father  had  been,  though  he  did  not  take  away  the 
high  places,  but  allowed  the  people  to  sacrifice  and 
burn  incense  at  them,  II  Chron.  xxvi.  relates  how 
Uzziah  conquered  the  Philistines  and  the  Arabians, 
and  received  tribute  from  the  Ammonites;  how  he 
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refortified  ids  country,  reorganized  and  reequipped 
Ids  army,  and  personally  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  His  success  as  king,  administrator,  and 
commander-in-cldef  of  the  army  made  him  ruler 
over  the  largest  realm  of  Judah  since  the  disruption 
of  the  kingdom.  His  power  and  authority  over  the 
peoples  of  this  realm  help  to  e.xplain  to  a certain 
extent  the  political  situation  in  the  reign  of  Judah’s 
later  kings,  and  probably  also  in  739,  when  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.  conquered  nineteen  districts  in  northern 
Syria  which  had  belonged  to  Uzziah  (Azri-ia-u). 

Uzziah’s  strength  became  his  weakness;  for  he 
attempted  to  usurp  the  power  of  the  priesthood  in 
burning  incense  in  the  Temple  of  Yiiwn.  While  in 
the  act  he  was  smitten  with  leprosy ; and  he  was 
subsequently  forced  to  dwell  in  a leper’s  house  until 
the  day  of  his  death  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  21).  While  he 
was  in  this  condition  Jotham,  his  son,  ruled  in  his 
stead.  The  total  number  of  years,  fifty-two,  attrib- 
uted to  Uzziah’s  reign  include  the  period  from  his 
accession  to  his  death. 

E.  G.  U.  I.  M.  P. 

UZZIEL  : 1.  Son  of  Kohath  and  brother 

of  Amram  (Ex.  vi.  18;  I Chron.  vi.  2).  He  was  the 
father  of  Mishael,  Elzaphan,  and  Zithri  (Ex.  vi.  22). 
The  first  two,  at  the  bidding  of  Moses,  carried  from 
■the  Tabernacle  the  bodies  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  their 
eousins  (Lev.  x.  4).  Elzaphan,  moreover,  was  chief 


of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites  during  the  wandering 
in  the  wilderness  (Num.  iii.  30).  Another  son  of 
Uzziel,  named  Amminadab,  was  one  of  the  Levite 
chiefs  selected  to  carry  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  to 
the  tent  which  David  had  pitched  for  it  in  Zion  (I 
Chron.  xv.  10).  Two  other  sons  of  Uzziel  were 
named  respectively  Micah  and  Jesiah  (ib.  xxiii.  20). 
His  descendants  were  termed  “Uzzielites”  (Num. 

' iii.  27;  I Chron.  xxvi.  23). 

2.  A Simeonite;  son  of  Ishi;  one  of  the  chiefs 
who,  during  the  reign  of  King  Hezekiah,  passed 
over  the  Jordan,  annihilated  the  remnants  of  the 

I Amalekites.  and  settled  in  their  territory  around 
I Mount  Seir  (I  Chron.  iv.  41-43). 

3.  One  of  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ; described  as  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Bela 
{ib.  vii.  7). 

4 (Called  also  Azareel).  Son  of  Heman.  He 
belonged  to  the  eleventh  order  of  those  who  were 
chosen  by  lot  to  serve  as  singers  in  leading  the  wor- 
ship in  the  Temple  during  the  reign  of  David  (I 
Chron.  xxv.  4,  18). 

5.  Son  of  Jeduthun;  one  of  those  who  were 
chosen  to  resanctify  the  Temple  during  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (II  Chron.  xxix.  14). 

6.  A goldsmith  who  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  8). 

E.  G.  II.  S.  O. 


V 


VAEZ : Prominent  family  of  Lisbon,  whose  fore- 
most members,  the  four  brothers  Immanuel,  Pedro, 
Ayres,  and  Salvador,  resided  in  Portugal  as  Maranos 
during  the  sixteenth  century. 

Abraham  Vaez:  Hakam  of  the  Portuguese  con- 
gregation in  Bayonne  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a work 
on  Jewish  ritual  laws  entitled  “ Arbol  de  Vidas,”  to 
which  was  appended  a lengthy  treatise  on  rituals  by 
Abraham  Rodriguez  Faro  (Amsterdam,  1692).  He 
wrote  also  several  sermons  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
a number  of  ethical  treatises,  wdiich  were  collected 
under  the  title  “ Discursos  Predicables  y Avisos  Es- 
pirituales”  and  published,  at  the  expense  of  his  son 
Jacob  Vaez,  by  Isaac  Aboab  (Amsterdam,  1710), 
who  himself  wrote  a long  introduction. 

Bibliography  : Fiirst,  TiihJ.  Jnd.  iii.  4G.5 ; Kayserling,  Bihl. 
pp.  107-108. 

Ayres  Vaez:  Ph3'sician  to  John  III.  of  Portu- 
gal; brother  of  Immanuel  Vaez ; died  at  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  request 
of  the  King  of  Fez,  with  whom  John,  however,  was 
noton  terms  of  amity,  Vaez  was  sent  to  Africa,  where 
he  succeeded  in  curing  the  monarch  of  a dangerous 
illness.  Upon  his  return  to  Lisbon,  Vaez  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and  astrology. 
In  conseipience  of  predicting  to  the  king  and  queen 
the  death  of  one  of  their  children,  a prediction  which 
was  fulfilled,  he  lost  the  royal  favor.  Thinking  to 
regain  the  king’s  confidence,  Vaez  declared,  in  the 
course  of  a discussion,  that  astrology  was  an  unre- 
liable mode  of  divination,  and  that  its  practise  was 


foolish  and  irreligious.  The  king,  who  had  recently 
read  a treatise  expressing  similar  views,  delivered 
Vaez  to  the  Inquisition,  charging  him  with  being 
a heretic  and  a secret  Jew.  Vaez  was  ordered  to  de- 
fend himself  before  the  inquisitors,  and  later  to  en- 
gage in  a disputation  with  the  theologian  Sorao; 
but  Capodiferro,  the  papal  nuncio,  succeeded  in 
removing  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  be  tried  by  the  Curia. 
Pope  Paul,  who  was  himself  a believer  in  astrology, 
not  only  set  Vaez  at  liberty,  but  even  issued  a bull 
(June  6,  1.741)  protecting  the  entire  Vaez  familv,  as 
well  as  the  law3'ers  who  had  defended  Ayres  Vaez, 
against  the  Inquisition. 

Daniel  Vaez:  Portuguese  scholar;  flouri.shed  at 
Amsterdam  in  tlie  seventeenth  centur3'.  Together 
with  Joseph  Athias,  he  published  a pray’er-book  en- 
titled “ Ol  den  de  las  Oraciones  del  Todo  el  Anno  ” 
(Amsterdam,  1677). 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Bihh  Esp.-Por1.-Jvd.  p.  60. 

Immanuel  Vaez  : Physician;  eldest  of  the  Vaez 
brothers.  According  to  the  account  of  Rodrigo 
de  Castro  (“De  Univer.sa  Mulierum  Morborum  ]Me- 
dicina,”  ii.  47,  332,  Hamburg,  1603),  who  was  his 
nephew,  and  who  settled  in  Hamburg  in  the  .six- 
teenth ceutur3',  Immanuel  was  appointed  physician 
to  four  kings  of  Portugal — .John  III.,  Sebastian, 
Henry,  and  Philip  II.  He  won  this  distinction  by 
virtue  of  his  erudition  and  the  experience  which  he 
had  gathered  in  his  extensive  travels. 

Pedro  Vaez;  Physician  at  Covilha,  Portugal; 
second  in  age  of  the  Vaez  brothers.  He  is  repeat- 
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eiJl.y  mentioned  in  the  “ Medicoruni  Principum  Ilis- 
toriii”  of  Abrnliam  Zacnto. 

Salvador  Vaez  : Youngest  of  the  Vacz  brothers. 
He  served  as  a page  to  the  papal  nuncio  Ilieronymo 
Hicenati  Capodiferro  in  Lisbon,  and  was  able  to  in- 
terest the  prelate  in  the  case  of  liis  brother  Ayres, 
and  to  induce  him  to  interfere  in  the  latter’s  behalf. 
The  result  was  tliat  after  the  sessions  of  the  Iiupiisi- 
tioii  had  begun,  Salvador  suddenly  entered  the  hall 
and  declared  the  sitting  dissolved  by  order  of  the 
nuncio.  Later  he  probably  accompanied  Capodiferro 
to  Rome. 

Bihlioouaphy  ; Kayserling,  Gexch.  dcr  Juden  in  Portugal, 
pp.  319-^.'0. 

D.  S.  O. 

VALABRilGUE,  ALBIN;  French  dramatist; 
born  at  Carpentras,  Vaucluse,  Dec.  17,  1853.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  of  modern  Fi-ench  drama- 
tists, producing  about  two  plays  a year  and  in 
addition  acting  as  dramatic  critic  of  the  Paris 
“ L’lllustration.”  Among  his  di'amatic  works  are: 
“ La  Veuve  Chapuzot,  ” 1879 ; “ Clarvin  Pere  et  Fils,  ” 
Paris,  1880;  “Le  Crime ’’(with  Bertol-Graivil),  Dec., 
1882;  “Les  Maris  Inquiets,”  1883;  “La  Flamboy- 
ante”  (with  Paul  Ferrier),  1884;  “Les  Grippe-Sou,” 
1885;  “ LaNuitdu  16,”  1885;  “ L’Homme de  Faille,” 
1885;  “ La  Fille  a Georgette,”  1886;  “Le  Bonheur 
Conjugal,”  1886;  “ Le  Sens-Prefet,”  1886;  “Les 
Vacances  du  Mariage”  (with  Hennequin),  1887; 
“Durand  et  Durand”  (with  Ordonneau),  1887; 
“Clo-Clo”  (with  Decourcelle),  1887;  “Les  Satur- 
nales,  ” operetta  (music  by  Lacombe),  1887 ; “ Doit  et 
Avoir”  (with  Felix  Cohen),  1888;  “ La  Securite  des 
Families,”  1888;  “Madame  a Ses  Brevets,”  1890; 
“ Les  Dloulinards,”  1890 ; “ Les  Menages  Parisiens,” 
1890;  “Le Pompier  de  Justine”  (with  Davril),  1890; 
“La  Femme,”  1891;  “Les  Vieilles  Gens,”  1891; 
“Le  Commandant  Lari p&te”  (with  Silvestre),  1892; 
“Le  Premier  Mari  de  France,”  1893. 

Bibliography:  Vapereau,  Diet,  des  Conteinpor'ains;  La- 
rousse.  Diet.  Supplement,  it.  19C8. 

S.  E.  Ms. 

VALABREGUE,  MARDOCHEE- 
GEORGES  : French  general;  born  at  Carpentras, 
\aucluse.  Sept.  20,  1852.  He  was  edueateil  at  the 
Ecole  Poly  technique 
and  the  Ecole  d ’Appli- 
cation de  I’Artillerie 
etdu  Genie;  and,  after 
reaching  the  rank  of 
captain,  he  studied  at 
the  Ecole  Superieure 
de  la  Guerre  from  1878 
to  1880,  when  he  was 
attached  to  the  staff  of 
the  general  of  division 
in  command  of  the  ar- 
tillery and  fortifica- 
tionsof  Paris.  In  1884 
he  was  made  comman- 
dant of  the  third  bat- 
tery of  the  seventh 
Mardoch^e-Georges  Valabregue.  t,attalion  of  artillery, 
and  two  years  later 
was  appointed  officer  of  ordnance  to  General 
Boulanger,  then  minister  of  war.  Valabregue 


was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  1898,  and  colonel 
in  1902,  when  he  became  commandant  of  the  Ecole 
Militaire  de  rArtillerie  et  du  Genie.  In  1904  he 
was  appointed  “chef  de  cabinet”  to  the  Ministry  of 
War.  In  1905  he  became  brigadier-general  and  was 
made  commandant-in-chief  of  the  Ecole  Sujierieure 
de  Guerre  and  member  of  the  technical  committee 
of  the  general  staff. 

Valabregue  was  created  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1904;  and  has  been  the  recipient  of 
numerous  foreign  decorations. 

s.  J.  K.v. 

VALENCE:  Chief  town  of  the  department  of  the 
Drome  and  former  capital  of  the  county  of  Valen- 
tinois  in  the  ancient  jirovince  of  Dauphine,  France. 
Several  Jewish  families  that  had  been  expelled  from 
the  Comtat-Venaissin  in  1323  sought  refuge  in  Va- 
lence and  its  territories.  Guillaume  de  Roussillon, 
Bishop  of  Valence,  also  brought  a number  into  his 
diocese  in  1330,  and  granted  them  important  jirivi- 
leges.  In  1441  there  were  eighteen  Jewish  families 
in  Valence,  each  of  wdiich  paid  to  the  bi.shop,  John 
of  Poitiers,  an  annual  pension  of  one  gold  florin 
(“R.  E.  J.”  ix.  238).  The  same  prelate  compelled 
them  to  wear  the  badge  of  the  wheel  (Jules  Olli- 
vier,  “Dissertation  Historique  sur  la  Ville  de 
Valence,”  p.  301). 

The  dauphin  Louis  showed  much  good-will  toward 
the  Jews  of  Valence  and  its  territories.  He  con- 
firmed the  privileges  which  his  predecessors  had 
granted  them,  and  invited  all  the  Jews  who  wished 
to  do  so  to  settle  within  his  dominions,  jiromising 
them  immunities  and  protection  similar  to  those 
enjoyed  hy  their  coreligionists  in  other  localities  of 
Dauphine,  on  condition  that  they  paid  the  same 
dues.  An  anonymous  writer  of  Valentinois  in  the 
fifteenth  century  composed  a commentary  on  the 
astronomical  tables  of  Immanuel  Jacob  Bonfii.s. 

Bibliography;  Gross,  Gnllia  Jiidaica.  pp.  204,  2()3:  Prud- 
liomnie,  l.es  Juifs  en  Dauphine  aux  X/F'  et  Xr*"  Sie- 
cles,  p.  6T,  Grenoble,  1883. 

G.  S.  K. 

VALENCIA  (rPDJ'ij^):  Capital  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  the  same  name.  During  the  dominion  of 
the  Moors,  Valencia  had  a Jewish  communitj'  eminent 
for  its  size  and  wealth.  When  James  I.  of  Aragon 
made  his  entiy  into  the  conquered  city  on  Oct.  9, 
1238.  the  Jews  went  out  to  meet  him  with  their 
rabbis  and  delegates  at  their  head,  and  presented  him 
with  a roll  of  the  Law  in  token  of  homage.  As  a 
reward  for  the  important  services  which  the}'  had 
rendered  him  in  the  conquest  of  the  strongly 
fortified  city,  he  presented  to  some  of  them  houses 
belonging  to  the  Moors,  as  well  as  real  estate  in  the 
city  and  its  precincts.  Among  those  who  received 
such  gifts  after  the  “ repartimiento  de  Valencia” 
were  the  secretaries  and  interpreters  of  the  king, 
Maestros  R.  David,  R.  Solomon,  and 
James  I.  R.  Moses  Bachiel ; David  Almadayan, 
Makes  secretary  to  the  infante  D.  Fernando; 
Presents  to  Maestros  (or  Alfaquins)  R.  Joseph, 
the  Jews.  Abrahamibn Vives(]n-obably thefather 
of  the  wealthy  Joseph  ibn  Vives  who 
in  1271  held  a lease  of  the  salt-works  of  Valencia, 
and  who,  as  Amador  de  los  Rios  believes,  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Spanish  hero  Luis  Vives,  after  whom 
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a street  in  Valencia  is  named),  and  H.  Samson. 
Besides,  presents  were  received  by  the  gold-workers, 
merchants,  and  money-changers  Moses  Alconstan- 
tini  (probably  the  same  who  in  1271  indiscreetly  ex- 
hibited certain  lettei's  of  the  king),  G.  ibn  Ya'ish, 
Simon  Abenpesat  (certainly  a relative  of  Moses  and 
Joseph  Abenpesat  of  Tudela),  and  Astruc  de  Tortosa 
(without  doubt  the  same  that  had  possessions  on  the 
island  of  Dlajorca). 

In  1239  King  James  assigned  the  Jews  a commo- 
dious (juarter  for  residence,  extending  from  the  wall 
Abeti  Xerni  to  ‘Abd  al-MaliU;  thence  to  the  Puerto 
d’Exarea  or  Puerto  de  la  Ley  (=“gate  of  the 
law  ”) ; and  from  this  gate  to  the  “ homo  de  Abcn 
Nulid  ” and  to  the  wall  of  Ibrahim  al-Valenci.  The 
Juderia  or  ghetto  was  first  surrounded  by  a high 
wall  in  1390,  and  was  provided  with  three  gates 
which  were  closed  at  night.  The  main  gate  was  at 
tlie  entrance  of  the  long  street  which  cut  through 
the  Juderia,  hard  by  the  Place  de  la  Figuera  (Hi- 
guera),  where  now  the  monastery  of  S.  Theda  stands. 
Another  gate,  D’Ex- 
area, was  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  long 
street  of  the  Jews; 
and  a third  gate  led 
to  the  Place  de  la 
Olivcra,  now  called 
“ D e C o rn  e (1  i a s . ” 

This  restriction  of  the 
Jews  met  with  oppo- 
sition on  many  sides, 
especially  from  the 
Dominican  friars,  be- 
cause by  the  estab- 
lishmentof  the  ghetto 
their  church  was 
wholly  i.solated. 

Otherwise  the  Jews 
of  Valencia  enjoyed 
for  a long  time  per- 
fect freedom.  They 
were  not  restrained 
in  their  trade  or  com- 
merce; and  they  were  not  required  to  appear  be- 
fore the  magistracy.  They  were  subject  solely 
to  the  city  “baile,”  the  representative  of  the 
crown.  For  several  decades  the  baile-general  was 
R.  Judah  (Jehudano).  the  king’s  confidant.  The 
Jews  were  permitted  to  hold  public  office;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  execute  justice  upon  a Chris- 
tian. In  1283,  however,  this  freedom  was  materially 
restricted.  King  Pedi-o  decreed  that  no  Jew  should 
thenceforth  hohl  any  luiblic  office  with  which  juris- 
diction over  Chi'istians  was  connected.  IMo-eover, 
Jews  wei'e  to  be  admitted  as  sworn  Avitnesses  only 
in  disputes  involving  sums  not  exceeding  5 sueldos. 

The  Jews  in  Valencia  had  a special 

Restric-  formula,  in  Catalan,  for  an  oath, 
tions  which  was  not  very  different  from  that 
in  1283.  in  Barcelona  (see  Rios,  “Hist.”i.  576 
ct  seq.).  They  were  not  jtermitted  to 
kill  cattle  in  the  public  slaughter-house,  and  they 
were  required  to  pay  a special  tax  on  the  necessaries 
of  life,  merchandise,  etc. 

The  Valencian  Jews,  who  engaged  in  industrial 


pursuits  and  largely  in  commerce,  aroused  the  envy 
of  both  nobles  and  citizens  through  the  wealth  and 
luxiiiy  displayed  in  their  houses  and  apparel.  In 
1370  loud  complaints  were  raised  to  the  effect  that 
the  Jews  had  built  houses  outside  the  Juderia;  and 
although  they  protested  that  this  had  been  done  with 
the  consent  of  the  king  and  by  special  permission 
of  the  queen,  who  received  the  Jewish  taxes  for 
rent,  the  king  nevertheless  decreed  that  the  Jews 
should  thereafter  live  only  in  the  Juderia. 

The  inner  government  of  the  aljama  wuis  con- 
ducted by  deputies  (“  adelantados  ”) ; and  this  body  by 
royal  permission  had  erected  a school  in  1264.  Near 
the  Jew  street  stood  the  large  synagogue;  and  not 
far  distant  from  this  was  a smaller  one.  The  Jewish 
cemetery  was  outside  the  Juderia  but  within  the 
city  wall ; and  leading  to  it  was  the  Puerta  de  los 
Judios,  or  Gate  of  the  .lews. 

The  year  of  terror  (1391)  saw  the  abrupt  dissolu- 
tion of  the  flourishing  Jewish  community  of  Valen- 
cia. In  the  last  third  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 

city  had  sunk  to  a 
low  level  both  moral- 
ly and  materially. 
The  nobles  wasted 
their  property  in  ex- 
cesses and  indulged 
in  the  most  extrava- 
gant luxury.  Valen- 
cia, the  beautiful  gar- 
den of  Spain,  became 
the  refuge  of  vaga- 
bonds and  adventur- 
ers from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  People 
were  attacked, 
robbed,  and  even 
murdered  in  broad 
daylight;  and  the 
time  was  one  of  com- 
plete anarchy,  the 
conditions  being  such 
that  the  .Tews  of  Va- 
le n c i a t r e m bled 
when  they  heaid  of  the  massacre  in  Seville  in 
1391.  They  sought  protection  from  the  magistracy 
and  the  city  council,  who  took  energetic  measures 
for  their  defense.  Quite  unexpectedly,  however, 
at  noon  on  Sunday,  July  9,  1391,  St.  Christopher’s 
Day,  a mob  of  between  forty  and  fifty  half- 
grow’n  youths  gathered  in  the  market-place  and 
formed  themselves  into  a procession  carrying  a hau- 
lier and  several  crosses.  They  marched  to  the  main 
gate  of  the  Juderia  on  the  Place  de  la  Figuera,  shout- 
ing, “ The  Archdeacon  of  Seville  comes  to  baptize  all 
Jews,”  and  tried  to  force  their  way  into  the  quarter. 
The  .lews  hastily  closed  the  gates,  accidentally  pull- 
ing in  some  of  tlie  youths.  In  an  instant  nobles  and 
citizens,  knights  and  clergy,  strangers  and  the  rab- 
ble generally  made  a rush  upon  the  Juderia.  In 
vain  did  the  infante  D.  Martin,  Duke  of  Mont- 
blanch,  try  to  force  back  the  crowd.  Tlie  .lews  de 
fended  themselves  valiantly;  and  one  of  the  youths 
was  killed  in  the  struggle.  As  soon  as  this  became 
knoAvn  the  revengeful  mob  forced  its  way  into  the 
.Tuderia  from  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  surrounding 
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houses.  A friglitful  massacre  ensued.  Two  liiin- 
dred  and  thirty  (according-  to  another  source,  sev- 
eral hundred)  Jews  were  killed,  their 
Massacre  wives  and  daughters  dishonored,  and 
of  their  houses  plundered.  Many,  to  e.s- 
the  Je-ws.  cape  deatii,  accepted  baptism.  Don 
Samuel  Abravallo,  one  of  the  richest 
Jews  of  Valencia,  had  the  Marquis  de  Lombay  as 
sponsor  and  took  the  name  “ Alfonso  Fernandez  de 
Villanova,”  from  pioperty  belonging  to  him.  Jo- 
seph Abarim,  or  Juan  Perez  de  S.  Jaime,  as  he  called 
himself  after  bairtism,  declared  in  the  criminal  court 
(July  31,  1391)  that  notes  due  to  him  amounting  to 
30,000  gold  gulden  had  been  destroyed,  that  force 
had  been  used  against  his  niece  and  against  his  son’s 
nurse,  and  that  his  brother  had  been  wounded. 

After  the  catastrophe  the  magistracy  did  its  ut- 
most to  punish  the  rioters:  and  ninety  were  taken 
prisoners.  An  order  was  issued  to  deliver  up  to 
the  city  all  goods  taken  from  the  Jews;  and  soon 
the  churches,  the  town-hall,  and  the  neighboring 
houses  were  filled  with  the  most  costly 
Dissolution  objects.  The  city  council  demanded 
of  the  an  exemplary  punishment  of  the 
Commu-  guilty  parties:  but  owing  to  the  fact 
nity.  that  the  most  influential  families  of  the 
city  were  implicated,  the  suit  dragged 
along,  and  finally  King  John  I.  granted  an  amnesty 
to  all  concerned. 

The  Juderia  was  not  reestablished.  The  commu- 
nity was  destroyed : the  large  synagogue  became  a 
monastery  (8.  Cristobal);  the  smaller  one  was  turned 
into  a chapel;  and  the  eight  slaughtering-pens  in 
the  Juderia  were  sold  (1393  and  1394).  No  Jew 
might  enter  the  cit}"  without  the  permission  of  the 
baile;  and  even  with  this  permit  he  might  not  stay 
longer  than  eight  days.  Each  Jew  entering  the  city 
■without  permission  was  liable  to  a fine  of  50  mara- 
vedis.  Only  in  places  near  Valencia,  S.  Thomas,  S. 
Andres,  and  S.  Esteban,  might  Jews  reside  even 
temporarily. 

Several  Jewish  scholars  lived  in  Valeneia,  among 
them  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol.  who  also  died  there,  and 
Joseph  Caspi.  Isaac  ben  Sheshet  was 
Scholars  rabbi  in  Valencia  for  several  years; 

and  and  Amram  ben  Nathan  Efrati  occu- 
Rabbis.  pied  the  rabbinate  for  four  decades. 

The  latter  was  widely  respected  for 
his  learning,  but  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Hasdai 
ben  Solomon  (a  friend  of  Isaac  ben  Sheshet),  called 
from  Tudela  about  1380.  Isaac  Rocamora  was  born 
in  Valencia.  Several  Jews  adojited  the  name  “Va- 
lensi,”or  “ Alvalensi,”  after  Valencia  as  the  original 
home  of  their  families;  e.g.,  Samuel  ben  Abraham 
Valensi,  a pupil  of  R.  Isaac  Campantons. 

Bibliography  ; Rios,  iftsf.  i.  404,  413  et  seq.-,  ii.  18  et  scq.,  363 
et  ftrq.:  iii.  400,  411  ; Jacobs,  Sources,  Nos.  31.5,  477,  483,  880, 
1123 ; Isaac  h.  Sheshet,  Respnnsn,  Nos.  371,  387,  485.  A plan 
of  the  .Idderia  is  given  in  if.  E.  J.  xiv.  264  et  seq.  On  the 
ma.ssacresee  the  oillcial  report  given  in  Rios,  Hist.  iii.  ,594  et 
seq.  and  in  V.  Boin,  Hi.storia  ile  la  Chirlad  de  Valencia,  i. 
440  et  seq.;  Boletin  Acad.  Hist.  viii.  3.58  et  seq.,  xvl.  435 ; 
if.  E.  J.  xiii.  239  et  seq.;  Gratz,  Gesch.  viii.  66. 

s.  M.  K. 

VALENTIN,  GABRIEL  GUSTAV : German 
physiologist;  born  at  Breslau  July,  1810;  died  at 
Bern,  Switzerland,  May  24, 1883.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Breslau  (M.D.  1833),  and  estab- 


lished himself  as  a physician  in  that  city.  In  183.5 
he  received  the  Grand  Prix  of  the  Institut  de  France 
for  his  “ Histiogenia  Comparata,”  which  is  an  able 
Ireatise  on  the  evolution  of  animals  and  plants. 
In  1836  he  was  elected  iirofes.sor  of  jiliysiology  of  tiie 
University  of  Bern,  which  chair  he  resigned  in  1.881. 

Valentin  was  theauthor  of  several  important  works 
on  the  blood  and  its  circulation,  on  the  electricity 
of  muscles  and  nerves,  on  digestion,  on  toxicologj-, 
on  the  physiology  of  the  senses,  etc.  From  1836  to 
1843  he  published  the  “ Repertoriuin  fur  Anatomie 
und  Physiologie,”  and  collaborated  on  many  pro- 
fessional journals.  Of  his  numerous  ivorks  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned  ; “ llandbuch  dcr  Ent  wick- 
lungsgeschichte  des  Menschen,  mit  Vergleichcndcr 
Rucksicht  der  Entwicklung  der  Siliigethiere  und 
Vogel,”  Berlin  and  Paris,  1835  (see  above) ; “ Ueber 
den  Verlauf  und  die  Letzten  Enden  der  Nerven.” 
Bonn,  1836;  “Ueber  Mechanik  des  Blutumlaufs,” 
Leipsic,  1836;  “ De  Functionibiis  Nervorum  Cere- 
braliiim  et  Nervi  Sympathici,”  Bern,  1839;  “Lehr- 
bueh  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,”  Brunswick. 
1844,  2d  cd.  1847-50;  “Grundriss  der  Physiologie 
des  Menschen,”  ih.  1846,  4thcd.  1854;  “Der  Einfliiss 
der  Vagusliihmung  auf  die  Lungen  und  Hautaiis- 
d unstung, ” Frankfort-on-the-lMain,  1857;  “Die  Un- 
tersuchung  der  Pflanzen-  und  Thiergewebe  im  Po- 
larisierten  Licht,”  Leipsic,  1861;  “Beitrilge  zur 
Anatomie  und  Physiologie  des  Nerven-  und  Dluskel- 
systems,”  ih.  1863;  “Der  Gebraiieh  des  Spektro- 
skops,”  1863;  “Versuch  ciner  Physiologischen 
Pathologie  der  Nerven,”  ih.  1864;  “Versuch  einer 
Physiologischen  Pathologie  des  Bluts  und  der 
Uebrigen  Kbrpersafte,”  ih.  1866-67. 

Bibliography:  Pagel,  liioi.i.  Lex.;  Hirseh,  Tiioq.  Lex.;  Mey- 
ers Konversatiinis-Lexilani. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

VALENTINOIS.  See  Valence. 

VALERIO,  SAMUEL  BEN  JUDAH;  Phy- 
sician and  author  who  lived  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  wrote  the  following  works;  “Yad  ha-JIelek,” 
a commentary  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  completed  at 
Corfu  on  the  6th  of  Feb.,  1579,  and  imblislied  with 
the  text  at  Venice,  1586;  “Hazon  la-Mo‘ed,”  a philo- 
sophical commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  finished 
on  the  7th  of  Feb.,  1.580,  in  a village  near  Patras, 
in  the  Morea,  and  published,  ivith  the  text  of  the 
original,  at  Venice,  1586.  There  is  an  extract  from 
the  latter  commentary  in  the  rabbinical  Bible  of 
Amsterdam  (1734-27).  Valerio  ivrote  also  “ ‘Emek 
ha-Baka,”  “Pi  Hakam,”  and  "Bet  ha-Malkut,”  still 
in  manuscript. 

Bibliography  : Fiirst,  liihl.  .Tud.  ill.  967:  Literaturhlatt  des 

Orients,  vi.  (1845),  .566,  666:  Nepl-Ghirondi,  p.  331;  Stein- 

schnelder,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2494. 

s.  U.  C. 

VALI  (VALLE),  MOSES  DAVID:  Italian 
rabbi  and  physician;  born  at  Padua:  died  there 
1777.  He  was  a cabalistic  scholar  of  repute,  and 
lectured  before  the  Paduan  association  known  as 
“ Mebakeshe  Adonai,”  in  company  with  the  two  noted 
scholars  Israel  Hezekiah  Treves  and  Jacob  Hazak. 
These  lectures  were  attended  by  Moses  Hayyim 
Luzzatto,  who,  becoming  deeply  interested  in  caba- 
listic research,  began  the  study  of  it  under  Vali  both 
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witli  tlie  associatiou  and  in  his  own  home,  the  acute 
intellect  of  Luzzat  to  exceeding  that  of  his  coufieres. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Vali  wrote  a polemical 
work  in  Italian  against  Christianity,  divided  into 
seven  parts,  and  entitled  “I  Sette  Giorni  della  Ve- 
rita.”  He  wrote  also,  in  Hebrew,  seventy  “tikku- 
niin  ” on  Dent,  xxxiv.  12.  Between  1721  and  1767 
he  wrote  eight  large  volumes  in  Hebrew  (Almauzi 
MSS.  Nos.  269-276),  the  greater  part  of  them  con- 
sisting of  a commentary  upon  the  entire  Bible. 
They  are  still  unpublished.  Ephraim  Luzzatto 
wrote  a sonnet  (No.  50  in  his  collection  of  poems) 
entitled  “ElehBene  ha-Ne‘urim,”  praising  the  lec- 
tures of  Vali  and  Treves. 

Bibliooraphy  : Kerem  Hemed,  iii.  119,  130,  131;  Stelnschnei- 
(ler,  Hehr.  Bihl.  vi.  49-^. 

s.  U.  C. 

VALLADOLID  : Former  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Castile  and  Spain  ; noteworthy  for  the  numerous 
assemblies  of  the  Cortes  which  were  held  there  and 
which  i)assed  anti-Jewish  laws.  The  city  had  a 
large  Jewish  community,  which,  together  with  the 
Jews  of  the  neighboring  towns  of  Zaratan,  Portillo, 
Cigales,  and  Mucientes,  paid  69,520  maravedis  in 
taxes  in  the  year  1290.  Ferdinand  IV.,  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  town  council,  granted  the  Jews 
of  Valladolid  special  privileges;  but  in  the  civil  war 
between  Pedro  I.  and  Henry  of  Trastamara  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  rebelled  against  the  king  and 
supported  D.  Henr}’,  taking  advantage  of  this  oc- 
casion to  plunder  and  destroy  the  houses  of  the 
Jews  and  their  eight  synagogues,  robbing  the  latter 
of  their  ornaments,  and  tearing  the  scrolls  of  the 
Law.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1411  Vicente  Fer- 
rer resided  at  Valladolid,  and,  not  content  with  the 
results  obtained  from  his  sermons,  induced  the  town 
council  to  confine  the  Jews  within  their  circum- 
scribed ghetto.  In  May,  1432,  the  great  S3'nod,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  different  communi- 
ties and  of  other  influential  men,  held  its  sessions 
in  the  large  synagogue  in  the  Jewish  quarter  under 
the  presidency  of  the  court  rabbi  Abraham  Benve- 
niste.  As  in  other  places  in  Spain,  during  the  j^ear 
1473  and  in  the  following  j'ear  many  Jews  who  had 
renounced  their  religion  were  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Valladolid.  The  Jews  of  the  city  were  so  few  that 
they,  together  with  their  coreligionists  in  the  towns 
mentioned  above,  paid  only  5,500  maravedis  in  taxes. 

At  the  time  of  Asher  ben  Jehiel,  Moses  ben  Habib 
was  rabbi  in  Valladolid,  which  was  also  the  birth- 
place of  the  convert  Abner  of  Burgos  or  Alfonso  de 
Valladolid  (Asher  b.  Jehiel,  Bespomsa,  § 107,  No.  6). 
A few  months  before  the  expulsion,  D.  Abraham, 
physician  in  ordinary  to  D.  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Men- 
doza, Primate  of  Spain,  accepted  baptism,  as  did 
also  D.  Abraham  Senior  and  his  two  sons. 

Valladolid  was  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, which  hold  many  autos  da  fe  there.  See  Ben- 
VENisTE;  Inquisition;  Senior,  Abr.miam. 

BrBi.iofiRAPHY  ; Rios,  Hist.  it.  55,  95,  429;  iii.  .594  ; SJiehct  Ye- 
tiudnti,  ed.  Wiener,  p.  133.  Zarza  is  the  onl.v  authority  for 
tlie  persecution  of  the  .lews  in’  Va’liadolid,  the  Christian  chroni- 
clers saying  nothing  about  it.  The  introduction  to  the  elegy 
edited  by  .lellinek  in  the  Magen  Ahot  (Leipsic.  1855),  a com- 
mentary on  the  Pifke  Ahot  of  Simeon  b.  Zemah  Duran,  al- 
ludes to  the  activity  of  Vicente  Ferrer, 
s.  M.  K. 


VALLENTINE,  ISAAC:  English  journalist 
and  communal  worker;  born  in  Belgium  1793;  died 
in  Loudon  1868;  son  of  the  Kev.  N.  1.  Vailentine. 
He  founded  the  earliest  Anglo-Jewish  periodical, 
which  at  first  was  unsuccessful,  but  which  after- 
ward gave  rise  to  the  “Jewish  Chronicle.”  He  also 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Jews' 
Orphan  Asylum  and  other  charitable  and  literary 
institutions  in  London.  In  1848  Vailentine  pub- 
lished “The  Hebrew  Almanack  and  Caleudai’,”  con- 
taining a table  of  holy  days  and  fasts  for  the  ensu- 
ing twenty-five  years.  This  has  been  continued 
aunuallj'  up  to  the  present  time,  and  has  become  the 
communal  pocket  calendar. 

Bibliography  ; Jew.  Cliron.  Sept.  Id,  18(58  ; Jacobs  and  Wolf, 
Bihl.  Anglo-Jud.  No.  1321. 

J.  G.  L. 

VALLS,  RAPHAEL  : Spanish  Marano ; burned 
at  the  stake  by  the  Inquisition  at  Palma,  Majorca, 
on  May  6,  1691,  as  the  “rabbi”  of  the  Chuetas, 
as  were  also  his  pupil,  Eapliael  Terougi,  and  the 
latter’s  sister,  Catalina  Terongi,  who  adhered  to 
Judaism.  The  popular  poets  of  Majorca  commem- 
orated the  death  of  these  Maranos  in  verses  which 
are  still  sung  by  the  women  of  the  island,  one  of 
them  running  as  follows; 

“ En  Vails  duya  se  bandera, 

Y en  Terongi ’s  iiano, 

En  SOS  Xuetas  derrera, 

Qui  feyan  se  processo.” 

Bibliography:  a.  de  Castro,  Historia  de  los  Judios  en  Es- 
pafia,  pp.  214  et  seq.;  Kayserling,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Spa- 
jiien,  1.  183  et  sea. 

s.  M.  K. 

VALUATION : Estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
sacred  gifts  when  a money  substitute  was  required 
for  them.  The  chief  Biblical  passage  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  valuation  is  Lev.  xxvii.  2 et  .see/., 
where  “iij;  is  probablj'a  noun  of  action,  as  in  Ex.  xi. 
4 (comp.  Kbnig,  “Sj'ntax,”  § 277c).  The  particle 
T],  which  in  the  cited  passage  often  occurs  suffixed 
to  refers  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  are  ad- 
dressed, and  in  consequence  also  to  the  priest,  who 
represents  the  people  on  everj'  occasion.  To  assume 
a substantive,  “ ‘arkok  ” (13-iy),  as  does  J.  Ilalevy 
(“Journal  Asiatique,”  1899,  p.  548),  is  not  necessary, 
nor  is  it  supported  b}'  tradition.  This  valuation 
was  to  be  made  by  the  priest,  and  his  estimation  was 
determined  partly  by  fixed  standards  and  partly  by 
his  individual  judgment. 

It  might  happen  that  some  one  made  a vow  that 
another  person  would  become  a Nazarite  or  would 
do  service  in  the  Sanctuary  (comp. 
Particular  Num.  vi.  2 etseq.-.  I Sam.  i.  22);  and 
Instances,  in  case  such  a vow  were  not  kejit  out- 
wardly, the  person  in  question  had  to 
be  redeemed.  For  a male  between  twenty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  for  instance,  tbe  sum  to  be  jiaid  was 
fifty  shekels  of  silver  (Lev.  xxvii.  3-8). 

It  doubtless  occurred  very  often  that,  moved  liy 
gratitude,  some  one  would  sa}q  “ I will  consecrate 
this  animal  to  the  Lord.”  But  if  theanimal  in  ques- 
tion did  not  reach  the  standard  necessary  in  an  ani- 
mal destined  for  a sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  an  equiva- 
lent in  money  was  required.  The  value  of  the 
animal  was  estimated  by  the  priest,  and  the  person 
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wlio  had  made  the  vow  had  to  pay  that  sum  and 
one-lifth  more  (Lev.  xxvii.  9-13). 

(me  might  wish  to  give  a house  to  Yhwh,  but 
since  this  could  not  he  done  literally,  the  donor 
would  be  directed  to  present  the  money  equivalent 
of  the  house.  This,  again,  was  to  be  estimated  by 
the  priest,  and  if  tlie  donor  wished  to  buy  back  his 
house  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  estimated  price  and 
one-tifth  in  addition  (Lev.  xxvii.  14  et  seq.). 

The  case  became  more  complicated  where  any  one 
wished  to  give  a part  of  his  land  to  Yiitvii.  In 
su(4i  a case  two  possibilities  had  to  be  considered. 
(1)  The  land  might  have  been  inherited.  In  that  case 
the  price  of  the  field  was  to  be  estimated  according 
to  tlie  measure  of  seed  it  required ; one  homer  of 
seed  necessitated  a paymentof  fifty  shekels  of  silver. 
In  addition,  only  the  number  of  years  which  re- 
mained until  the  next  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  reck- 
oned, for  in  that  year  the  field  re- 
valuation verted  to  its  former  possessor.  If  he 
of  Land,  who  desired  to  give  the  field  to  Yiiwii 
nevertheless  sold  it  afterward  to  some 
one,  or  leased  it  until  tlie  next  year  of  jubilee,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term  the  field  did  not  revert  to  its 
former  owner,  but  belonged  to  Yhwii  forever  (Lev. 
xxvii.  16-21).  (2)  The  piece  of  land  might  have 

been  purchased  by  the  person  wishing  to  make  the 
gift,  or  leased  by  him  until  the  next  jubilee  year. 
In  such  a case  also,  if  he  wished  to  redeem  his  field, 
he  had  to  pay  a sum  estimated  according  to  the 
amount  of  seed  necessary  for  the  field.  This  gift 
held  good  only  for  the  number  of  years  which  re- 
mained until  the  next  year  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxvii. 
22-25). 

The  first-born  of  unclean  beasts  (asses,  for  in- 
stance) were  to  be  valued  by  the  priest,  though  in 
Num.  xviii.  16  five  shekels  of  silver  is  mentioned  as 
the  price  for  the  redemption  of  such  an  animal  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  one  month  old.  The  owner, 
however,  might  redeem  such  firstlings  by  paj’ing 
the  estimated  price  plus  one-fifth  (so  in  the  case  of 
the  first-born  of  men,  according  to  Ex.  xiii.  13, 
xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xviii.  16),  or  else  they  were  sold 
by  the  priest  at  the  price  fixed  by  him  (Lev.  xxvii. 
26  el  seq.).  In  the  case  of  tithes,  also,  the  obligatory 
fifth  was  added  to  the  value  if  a part  was  to  be  re- 
deemed by  money  (Lev.  xxvii.  31).  But  such  per- 
sons or  things  as  were  dedicated  to  the  Lord  in  the 
form  of  the  “herein  ” (i.e.,  the  ban)  could  be  neither 
redeemed  nor  sold. 

A comparison  with  other  passages  throws  inter- 
esting light  on  these  estimations.  In  the  so-called 
Book  of  the  Covenant  the  labor  of  a slave  is  valued 
at  thirty  shekels  of  silver  (Ex.  xxi.  32),  while  in 
Lev.  xxvii.  3 the  value  of  a strong  man  between 
twenty  and  sixt}'  years  of  age  is  reckoned  at  fifty 
shekels  of  silver.  Furthermore,  in  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  no  difference  is  made  between  a male  and 
a female  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  32),  but  according  to  Lev. 
xxvii.  3-8,  a female  is  always  reckoned  at  three- 
fifths  the  value  of  a male  of  the  same  age;  in  one 
case  this  three-fifths  is  reduced  to  one-half  the  value 
of  a male  (Lev.  xxvii.  5).  Moreover,  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  father  of  a dishonored  virgin  is  fifty 
shekels  of  silver  (Dent.  xxii.  29),  whereas  in  Ex. 
xxii.  15  no  fixed  sum  is  mentioned  in  such  a case. 


The  number  fifty,  or  half  a hundred,  is  shown  b}’’ 
these  instances  of  its  use  to  be  a “round  number” 
(a  comiiarison  of  these  numliers  may  be  found  in 
Konig,  “Stilistik,  Bhetorik,  Poetik,”  p.  56). 

A certain  development  may  be  traced  in  regard  to 
valuation.  In  more  ancient  times  persons  were 
dedicated  to  the  Lord,  and  then  either 

History  they  were  actually  obliged  to  do  service 

of  in  the  Sanctuary,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Valuation.  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  23),  and  of  Samuel 
(I  Sam.  i.  22),  and  of  (he  women  who, 
according  to  Ex.  xxxviii.  8 and  I Sam.  ii.  22,  di<l 
service  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (this  is  Ki'mig’s 
interpretation  of  the  fate  of  Jephthah's  daughter; 
Judges  xi.  39),  or  they  lived  as  Na/.arites  and  re- 
frained from  wine  and  other  intoxicating  drinks 
(Num.  vi.  2 et  seq.  -.  Judges  xiii.  7;  Amos  ii.  12 
[“They  caused  my  Nazarites  to  drink  wine,” 
Hebr.]).  Later  such  persons  were  often  redeemed 
(Lev.  xxvii.  3-8). 

A similar  evolution  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
first-born  of  unclean  b((asts.  At  first  the  neck  of 
such  an  animal  was  broken  (Ex.  xiii.  13);  but  in 
later  times,  according  to  Lev.  xxvii.  27  and  Num. 
xviii.  15,  redemption  became  allowable.  The  case 
of  herein  also  came  to  be  treated  more  mildly  in  the 
course  of  time.  This  word  (comp,  the  Arabic  “ha- 
ram  ” = “to  cut  off  ”)  designated  formerly  a separa- 
tion, or  a setting  aside  to  be  destroyed  (Ex.  xxii.  19 
etnl.)-,  but  according  to  Num.  xviii.  14  and  Kzek. 
xliv.  29,  tlu!  thing  set  aside  belongs  to  the  jiriest. 
Perhaps  the  passage  Lev.  xxvii.  2tSb  designates  a 
transition  period  in  this  idealization  of  tin;  herein 
(coniji.  Simon  Mandl,  “DerBann,”  1898,  ]).  13). 

This  valuation  occurs  once  also  in  the  history  of 
Israel.  King  Jehoash,  in  II  Kings  xii.  5.  mentions 
the  mone}' for  the  dedicated  objects  (“  kodashim  ”) 
which  is  brought  into  the  house  ofYiiwii.  These 
kodashim  are  nothing  else  than  persons  or  things 
given  to  Yiiwti  and  then  redeemed  with  money, 
according  to  Lev.  xxvii.  2 ct  seq.  For  in  II  Kings 
xii.  6 the  valuation  (“  'erek”)  of  the  souls  in  (|ues- 
tioii  (i.e.,  of  the  persons)  is  spoken  of,  and  nothing 
is  said  of  the  half-shekel  whieh  each  male  Israelite, 
according  to  a fixed  rule,  had  to  pa}’  annually  to  the 
Temple  as  atonement  money  (“kofer”;  Ex.  xxx.  12- 
16).  If  the  Chronicler  in  the  parallel  passage  (II 
Chron.  xxiv.  5)  intended  that,  he  was  mistaken. 

Bibliography:  Bertliolet,  Commentarj/ on  Lee.  xxvii.  in  K. 

H.  V.  lt)(KJ;  Baentscli,  ii). 

E.  O.  II.  E.  K. 

VAMBERY,  ARMINIUS  : Hungarian  traveler 
and  Orientalist;  born  at  Duna-Szertlahely,  on  the 
island  of  Scliutt,  near  Presburg,  March  19,  1832.  He 
was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  a ladies’ 
dressmaker;  but  after  becoming  tutor  tothe  son  of 
the  village  innkeeper,  he  was  enabled  by  his  friends 
to  enter  the  gymnasium  of  St.  George,  near  Presburg. 
In  1846  he  went  to  Presburg,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  Later  he  studied  at  Vienna,  Kecske- 
met, and  Budapest. 

Vambery  was  especially  attracted  by  the  litera- 
ture and  culture  of  Turkey,  and  in  1854  he  was  en- 
abled, through  the  assistance  of  Baron  Joseph  Eot- 
vbs,  to  go  to  Constantinople.  There  he  became  a 
private  tutor,  and  thus  entered  the  household  of 
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Husain  Da’im  Pasha,  later  becoming  private  secre- 
tary to  Fuad  Pasha.  About  this  time  he  was  elected 
a corresponding  member  of  the  Hungarian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  recognition  of  his  translations  of 
Turkish  historians.  Returning  to  Budapest  in  1861, 
he  received  a stipend  of  a thousand  florins  from  the 
academy,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year, 
disguised  as  a Sunnite 
dervish,  and  under  the 
name  of  Rashid  Effendi, 
he  set  out  from  Con- 
stantinople. His  route 
lay  from  Trebizond  to 
Teheran,  via  Erzerum, 
Tabriz,  Zenjan,  and 
Kazvin.  He  then  went 
to  Shiraz,  through  Is- 
pahan, and  in  June, 
1863,  he  reached  Khiva, 
whence  he  went  by 
way  of  Bokhara  and 
Samarcand  to  Herat,  re- 
turning through  Meshed  to  Teheran  and  Trebizond. 

This  was  the  first  journey  of  its  kind  undertaken 
by  a European;  and  since  it  was  necessary  to  avoid 
suspicion,  Vambery  could  not  take  even  fragmentary 
notes,  except  by  stealth.  He  returned  to  Europe  in 
1864,  and  received  in  the  next  year  the  appointment 
of  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  University 
of  Budapest,  retiring  therefrom  in  1905.  Vambery 
became  known  also  as  a publicist,  zealously  de- 
fending the  English  policy  in  the  East  as  against 
that  of  the  Russians. 

The  publications  of  Vambery,  aside  from  magazine 
articles,  are  as  follows : “ Deutsch-Turkisches  Tasch- 
cuwortcrbuch  ” (Constantinople,  1858);  “Abuska,” 
a Turkish-Chagatai  dictionary  (Budapest,  1861); 
“ Reise  in  i\Iittelasien  ” (Leipsic,  1865,  2d  ed.  1873) ; 
“Cagataische  Sprachstudien  ” {ib.  1867);  “Meine 
Wanderungen  und  Erlebnisse  in  Persien  ” {ih.  1867); 
“Skizzen  aus  Mittelasien  ” {ib.  1868);  “Uigurische 
Sprachmonumente  und  das  Kudatku-Bilik  ” (Inns- 
bruck, 1870);  “ Uiguri.sch-Tlirkische  Wortvergleich- 
ungen”  (Budapest,  1870);  “ Geschichte  Bocharas  ” 
(2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1872);  “Der  Islam  im  Neun- 
zehntcn  Jahrhundert  ” (Leipsic,  1875);  “ Sittenbilder 
aus  dem  Morgenlande”  (Berlin,  1876);  “Et3'molo- 
gisches  WorterbuchderTurkotatarischen  Sprachen  ” 
(Leipsic,  1878);  “Die  Primitive  Cultur  des  Turko- 
tatarischen  Voikos”  {ib.  1879);  “Der  Ursprung  der 
Magyaren  ” {ib.  1882) ; “ Das  Tlirkenvolk  ” {ib.  1885) ; 
“Die  Scheibaniade,einOezbegischesHeldengedicht,” 
text  and  translation  (Budapest,  1885);  “Story  of 
Hungary”  (London,  1887);  “A  Magyarsag  Kelet- 
kezesees  Gyarapodiisa”  (Budapest,  1895);  “Travels 
and  Adventures  of  the  Turkish  Admiral  Sidi  Ali 
Reis  in  India,  Afghanistan,  Central  Asia,  and  Persia 
During  the  Years  1553-1556,”  a translation  from  the 
Turkish  {ib.  1899);  and  “ Alt-Osmanische  Sprach- 
studien” (Leyden,  1901). 

On  political  subjects  Vambery  has  written : “ Russ- 
lands  Machtstellung  in  Asien  ” (Leipsic,  1871); 
“Zentralasien  und  die  Englisch-Russische  Grenz- 
frage”(*5.  1873);  and  “The  Coming  Struggle  for 
India  ” (London,  1885).  Many  of  his  works  have 


been  translated  into  other  languages,  especially 
French.  He  has  written  his  autobiograph}'  under 
the  titles  “ Arminius  Vambery,  His  Life  and  Adven- 
tures” {ib.  1883)  and  “Struggles  of  My  Life”  {ib. 
1904). 

Bibliography  : Meyers  Knnversat ions- Lc.t ikon  ; lirock- 

li aus  Kun versations-Lex iko n. 

S.  L.  H.  G. 

VAN  DEN  ENDE,  FRANZ.  See  Spinoza. 

VAN  OVEN,  ABRAHAM:  Physician;  died 
in  England  1778;  grandson  of  Samuel  Basau,  who, 
fleeing  from  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  theeigliteenth 
century,  settled  in  Oven,  Holland,  whence  the  patro- 
nymic was  derived.  Abraham  Van  Oven  received 
his  medical  diploma  at  Leyden  Dec.  14, 1759.  After 
residing  for  some  time  at  Ilamburg,  he  emigrated  to 
England,  and,  settling  in  London,  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive and  remunerative  practise  among  the  Jewish 
residents.  He  was  a good  Hebrew  scholar,  and 
wrote  a Hebrew  translation  of  Congreve  s “Mourn- 
ing Bride.” 

■r.  G.  L. 

VAN  OVEN,  BARNARD:  English  physician 
and  communal  worker;  born  in  London  1796;  died 
there  July  9,  1860;  youngest  son  of  Joshua  Van 
Oven.  He  vas  brought  up  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, studying  under  Sir  William  Blizardand  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  L.R.C.S.  in  1818.  He  practised 
in  Loudon  during  his  whole  life,  and  had  an  exten- 
sive clientele  among  the  Jewish  community. 

Van  Oven  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews 
in  England.  In  1829  he  wrote  the  lirstappeal  which 
directed  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  which 
was  entitled  “An  Appeal  to  the  British  Nation  on 
Behalf  of  tlie  Jews.”  He  followed  this  up  by  organ- 
izing committees  in  support  of  the  movement,  and 
by  convening  public  meetings,  at  which  he  was  an 
indefatigable  speaker.  In  1847  he  published  the 
pamphlet  “ Ought  Baron  Rothschild  to  Sit  in  Par- 
liament?” He  was  sultsequently  appointed  cliair- 
man  of  the  committee  which  celebrated  the  success 
of  the  agitation  by  the  establishment  of  commemo- 
ration scholarsliips  at  several  public  schools.  Van 
Oven  served  on  the  committees  of  most  of  the  Jew- 
ish institutions  of  his  day,  and  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Jews’  Infant  Schools.  In  1827  he 
laid  been  appointed  ]ihysician  to  the  poor  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  which  position  he  filled  for  many 
years. 

Van  Oven  was  the  author  of  a work  entitled 
“ The  Decline  of  Life  in  Health  and  Disease  ” (Lon- 
don, 1853). 

Bibliography  ; Jeic.  Ou'oii.  July  13, 1860;  Brit.  Mm.  Cat.s.v. 

.1.  G.  L. 

VAN  OVEN,  JOSHUA:  English  surgeon  and 
communal  worker;  born  in  England  1766;  died  in 
Liverpool  1838;  son  of  Abraham  Van  Oven.*  He 
was  trained  for  the  medical  profession,  being  a pupil 
of  Sir  William  Blizard.  On  receiving  the  degree  of 
L.R.C.S.  (1784)  he  established  himself  in  London 
as  a surgeon  and  apothecary,  acquiring  an  extensive 
jiractise  among  the  Jewish  residents.  Tlirough  un- 
fortunate speculations  he  in  1830  found  himself 
in  monetary  difficulties,  and  then  removed  to  Liver- 
pool, where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death. 
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Van  Oven  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  workers 
in  the  Jewish  community  of  his  clay,  and  was  cliietiy 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  Jews’  Free  School, 
the  presidency  of  wliich  he  held  for  many  years. 
His  active  participation  was  evinced  in  the  weekly 
sermons  he  delivered  to  the  pupils.  He  will,  how- 
ever, be  chiefly  remembered  for  his  zeal  in  establish- 
ing the  Jews’  Hospital 
in  Mile  End.  There  was 
at  that  lime  no  institu- 
tion for  teaching  handi- 
crafts to  Jewish  lads; 
and  its  want  was  keenly 
felt  and  commented  on. 
Van  Oven  therefoi'e  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  erect- 
ing houses  of  industry 
and  education,  together 
with  liospitals  for  the 
sick,  whose  maintenance 
was  to  be  provided  for 
by  annual  contributions 
from  the  sum  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  general  poor- 
rates  by  Jewish  householders.  Opposition  being 
shown  to  part  of  this  plan,  he  was  induced  to  modify 
it;  andinsteadof  several  hospitals  the  Jews’  Hospital 
in  ]\Iile  End  was  erected  from  funds  previously  col- 
lected from  the  community. 

Van  Oven  acted  as  honorary  medical  officer  to  the 
poor  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  Loudon,  until  his 
removal  to  Liverpool.  In  the  latter  city  he  took 
a prominent  part  in  communal  affairs,  established 
schools  and  charitable  organizations,  and  delivered 
in  the  synagogue  sermons  in  the  vernacular — at  that 
tiiiKi  a novel  proceeding. 

Van  Oven  was  a Hebrew  scholar — perhaps  one  of 
the  best  of  his  day — and  a voluminous  writer,  con- 
tributing articles  on  Jewish  and  medical  subjects 
to  the  “ European  JIagaziue  ” and  the  “ Liverpool 
Medical  Gazette.”  He  wrote  also:  “Letters  on  the 
Present  State  of  the  Jewish  Poor  in  the  Metroj)- 
olis,”  London,  1802;  a preface  to  “The  Form  of 
Daily  Prayers,”  1822;  and  “A  Manual  of  Juda- 
ism,” ib.  1835. 

Bibliography:  Piooiotto,  SSltetche-t  of  ji  nqlo-Jnviith  Hixtoru. 

passim;  Europecui,  Magazine,  1815;  llrit.  Mus.  Cat.  s.v. 

J.  G.  L. 

VAN  PRAAGH,  WILLIAM:  Pioneer  of  lip- 
reading  for  deaf-mutes  in  England;  born  in  Rot- 
terdam June  11,  1845.  Having  studied  under  Dr. 
Hirsch,  who  had  introduced  into  Holland  from  Ger- 
Jiiany  the  purely  oral  system  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  who  became  principal  of  the  Rotter- 
dam In.stitute,  Van  Praagh  became  active  in  spread- 
ing his  teacher’s  principles.  When,  in  the  early 
si.Ntics,  a Jews’  Deaf  and  Dumb  Home  was  estab- 
lished in  London,  Van  Praagh  was  invited  (186C)  to 
takeover  the  management  of  the  institution.  His  ap- 
plication of  the  ptirely  oral  system  at  once  attracted 
the  notice  of  Miss  Thackeray,  daughterof  the  novel- 
ist, and  others  in  the  public  )u  ess.  In  1871  he  pub- 
lished his  “ Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  Day-Schools 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.”  This  pamphlet  gave  the 
first  impulse  in  England  to  the  establishment  of  day- 
schools  and  the  boarding-out  system. 
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The  success  of  Van  Praagh’s  work  at  the  Jews’ 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Home  led  to  the  establishment  by 
the  late  Baroness  .Mayer  de  Rothschild  of  an  unsec- 
tariau  institution  on  that  system.  It  was  termed 
“The  Association  lor  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.”  Lord  Granville  became  presi- 
dent; Sir  George  Da.sent,  chairman;  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock (now  Lord  Avebury),  treasurer;  and  Van 
Praagh,  who  severed  his  connection  with  the  Jews’ 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Home,  was  appointed  director 
(1870),  which  position  he  still  (1905)  holds.  In  1872 
the  association  opened  a Normal  School  and  Train- 
ing College  for  Teachers,  as  the  head  of  which  Van 
Praagh  for  a third  of  a century  has  had  in  charge 
the  training  of  the  majority  of  English  teachers  in 
the  lip-reading  system. 

Van  Praagh’s  publications  include  (in  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  pamphlet):  “Lip-Reading  for 
the  Deaf”  (6lh  ed.  1900);  iiajters  on  the  oral  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  (including  one  read  at  the 
National  Health  E.xhibition  in  1884);  “ Lessons  for 
the  Instruction  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  in 
Speaking,  Lip-Reading,  Reading,  and  Writing” 
(two  parts,  1884) ; “ Defective  Articulation  Resulting 
from  Cleft  Palate”;  and  various  contributions  to  the 
medical  and  general  jiress. 

In  consideration  of  Van  Praagh’s  services  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  M.  A.  Fallieres,  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  fine  arts  in  France,  created  him 
“ Otticier  d’ Academic  ” in  1884.  In  1887  Van  Praagh 
gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc.  The  many  teachers 
Lvhom  he  has  trained  have  made  known  his  system 
in  every  English-speaking  country. 

Bibliography:  Oat  of  the  Silence,  in  Cornliill  Magazine, 

181)8:  I’roc.  of  Rogal  Coniniission  on  the  Itiimi,  the  lhaf 

and  Dnmh,  etc.,  1887;  Jew.  Citron.  Jan.  13,  lOD.") ; Jewixfi 

Year  Booh,  1U05. 

,7.  I.  II. 

VAN  STRAALEN,  SAMUEL:  English  He- 
braist and  librarian;  born  at  Goiula,  Holland,  1845; 
died  in  London,  England,  1902.  In  1873  he  w as  ii))- 
pointed  Heurew  librarian  at  the  British  Museum. 
He  translated  many  Dutch,  German,  and  Hebrew 
books,  and  was  the  author  of  a catalogue  of  the 
Hebrew  books  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum  (London, 
1894)  supiilemenlary  to  that  by  Zedner,  with  an  indc.v 
to  both  volumes.  He  luejiared  also  a subject  cata- 
logue of  the  Hebrew  collection;  but  this  was  not 
published. 

Bibliography  : Jacobs,  in  Puhl.  Am.  Jew.  IlUt.  Soe.  xl. 

.7.  V.  E. 

VANCOUVER.  See  Canad.a. 

VANITIES.  See  Idols. 

VARNHAGEN,  RAHEL.  See  Levin,  Rahel. 

VARUS,  QUINTILIUS  : Roman  governor  of 
Syria  6-4  b.c.  ; successor  of  Saturninus.  He  first  be- 
came prominent  in  Jewish  history  when  Herod  the 
Great  placed  his  own  son  Antiiaateu  on  trial  before 
the  tribunal  over  which  Varus  presided,  and  which 
condemned  him.  After  Herod’s  death,  however,  his 
two  sons,  Ahciielaus  and  Antipas,  went  to  Rome 
to  make  their  picas  for  the  throne,  while  Varus  re- 
mained in  Jerusalem  and  quickly  suppressed  a re- 
volt before  lie  left  for  Antioch.  IVhen,  however, 
Sabinus  arrived  at  Jerusalem  and  oppressed  the 
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people,  rebellion  again  raged  throughout  Judea, 
so  that  Varus  was  obliged  to  return  with  both  his 
legions.  Joined  on  the  inarch  by  the  Arabian  king, 
Aretas,  he  first  traversed  Galilee,  where  ,Tudas, 
wliose  father,  Hezekiah,  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Herod,  was  at  the  head  of  the  insurrectionists. 
Sepplioris,  the  capital,  was  burned,  and  all  its  in- 
habitants were  sold  as  slaves,  after  which  Varus 
marched  on  Einmaus  in  the  west,  and  burned  it 
likewise,  the  inhabitants  saving  themselves  by  flight. 
Traversing  the  entire  district  of  Samaria,  which  he 
left  undisturbed,  he  reached  Jerusalem,  where  the 
Homan  legion  was  besieged  in  the  royal  palace  by 
the  rebels.  The  news  of  his  apiiroach,  however,  so 
dispirited  the  latter  that  he  was  able  to  enter  the  city 
without  resistance,  whereupon  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  were  pardoned,  although  the  country  was 
scoured  b}^  soldiers  and  about  2,000  of  the  insurgents 
were  crucified.  After  the  suppression  of  this  revolt 
Varus  returned  to  Antioch. 

In  an  enumeration  of  the  various  wars,  the  Se- 
der '01am  Rabbah  (end)  alludes  to  this  rebellion 
and  its  suppression  as  the  “polemos  shel  Varos.” 
According  to  GrStz,  it  e.xercised  a great  influence 
on  Judaism,  its  direct  results  being  the  following ; 
the  rabbinical  regulations  (1)  that  emigration  causes 
ritual  defilement,  since  the  people  flee  for  refuge  to 
foreign  lands  (Tosef.,  Mid.  xviii.  3;  Tosef. , Kelim, 
B.  K.  i.  1,  5;  Git.  8a),  and  (2)  that  an  agent  delivering 
a get  must  prove  its  authenticity  through  a messenger 
(Git.  i.  1);  (3)  the  reception  into  the  canon  of  Ec- 
clesiastes, the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Hagiographa 
(Yer.  Shah.  3c);  (4)  the  redaction  of  the  Psalms  (the 
majority  of  the  daily  Psalms  contained  lamentations 
and  allusions  to  the  Roman  supremacy,  and  this  was 
felt  most  keenly  in  the  post-Herodian  period);  (5) 
the  introduction  of  regular  Psalms  into  the  service 
of  the  Temple. 

Bibliography  : Josephus,  .Ztnf.  xvii.  5,  §§  3-7;  10,  §§7,9-10; 

idem,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §§  i-5 ; ii.  4,  § 3 ; 5,  §§  1-3 ; Derenbourg,  Hist. 

p.  194 ; Neubauer,  M.  J.  C.  i.  66 ; Gratz,  in  Monatsschrift, 

1866,  p.  80;  idem,  Gesch.  4th  ed.,  iii.,  335,  349,  253,  714^730; 

Schiirer,  Gesch.  i.  332,  413,  430,  421,  669  ; iii.  215. 

J.  S.  O. 

VASHTI. — Biblical  Data:  The  first  wife  of 
An.xsoERUs;  her  disobedience  and  subsequent  pun- 
ishment furnish  the  theme  for  the  introduction  to 
the  story  of  Esther.  The  name  is  held  to  be  that 
of  an  Elamite  goddess. 

Bibliography  : Wildeboer,  Esther,  p.  173,  Freiburg,  1897. 

E.  G.  H. 

• — -In  Rabbinical  Literature  : Among  the  wom- 
en who  ruled  were:  Jezebel  and  Athaliah  in  Israel ; 
and  Shemiramot  (Semiramis),  wife  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (see  Lev.  R.  xix.,  end),  and  Vashti  in  Gentile 
kingdoms  (Esther  R.  i.  9).  Vashti  prepared  a feast 
for  women  in  the  “royal  house,”  where  she  served 
them  with  sweetmeats  and  other  delicacies  palatable 
to  women ; and  she  selected  as  the  place  of  the  ban- 
quet the  royal  chamber  of  Ahasuerus,  where  she 
might  exhibit  the  artistic  paintings  which,  accord- 
ing to  R.  Abin,  women  prefer  to  see  to  eating  fat- 
tened birds  (Yalk.,  ii.,  § 1049).  Ahasnerus  ordered 
Vashti  to  appear  nude  before  him  and  his  guests  at 
the  banquet  with  the  queen’s  crown  as  her  only  or- 
nament. R.  Abbab.  Kahana  says  Vashti  was  no  more 
modest  than  Ahasuerus.  R.  Papa  quotes  a popular 


proverb ; “ He  between  the  old  pumpkins,  and  she 
between  the  young  ones”;  Le.,  a faithless  husband 
makes  a faithless  wife.  According  to  R.  Jose  b. 
Hanina,  Vashti  declined  the  invitation  because  she 
had  become  a leper  (Meg.  12b;  Yalk.,  l.c.).  Ahas- 
uerus was  “very  wroth,  and  his  anger  burned  in 
him  ” (Esth.  i.  12)  as  the  result  of  the  insulting  mes- 
sage which  Vashti  sent  him;  “Thou  art  the  son  of 
my  father’s  stableman.  My  grandfather  [Belshaz- 
zar] could  drink  before  the  thousand  [Dan.  v.  1]; 
but  that  person  [Ahasuerus]  quickly  becomes  in- 
toxicated ” (Meg.  I.C.).  Vashti  was  justly  punished 
for  enslaving  young  Jewish  women  and  compelling 
them  to  work  nude  on  the  Sabbath  (ib.). 

E.  c.  J.  D.  E. 

VATICAN  LIBRARY:  Papal  library;  origi- 
nally housed,  with  its  archives,  in  the  Lateran  Pal- 
ace, where  it  was  enriched,  in  the  course  of  time, 
by  many  rare  manuscripts.  Transferred  to  the 
Torre  Chartularia  on  the  Palatine,  it  was  taken  to 
Avignon;  but  on  the  return  of  the  Apostolic  See  to 
Rome  it  became  known  as  the  Biblioteca  Avig- 
nonese.  According  to  a catalogue  published  by 
P.  Ehrle,  tliis  library  contained  116  Hebrew  manu- 
cripts  (“Historia  Bibliothecie  Romanorum  Poutifi- 
cum,”  pp.  398,  754),  and  was  probably  the  most 
ancient  collection  of  its  kind  in  any  European 
library.  The  subsequent  history  of  these  manu- 
scripts is  uncertain,  and  they  have  been  either 
wholly  or  partly  lost.  Such  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
at  length  reduced  the  Vatican  Library  to  a state  of 
insigniflcance,  until  Martin  V.  (1417-31)  and  Nicho- 
las V.  (1447-55)  endeavored  to  repair  these  losses, 
and  founded  the  Biblioteca  Apostolica  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Vatican.  This  task  was  at  length  completed 
through  the  efforts  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  from  that 
time  the  Vatican  Library  has  contained  a large  num- 
ber of  Hebrew  codices.  During  tlie  librarianship  of 
Girolamo  Aleandro  (1519-38),  who  understood  He- 
brew, and  of  Marcello  Cervini,  afterward  Marcellus 
II.,  tbe  growth  of  this  department  was  probably 
rapid ; and  it  is  clear  that  about  1550  the  library  must 
have  contained  a large  number  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, since  after  that  date  a special  “ scrittore  ” 
or  copyist  was  employed  for  works  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  actual  number  of  manuscripts, 
however,  is  unknown,  for  tlie  first  catalogue,  which 
was  compiled  by  Carlo  Federigo  Borromeo,  and 
wbich  lists  173  books,  is  very  imperfect,  and  is  but 
little  anterior  to  the  middle  of  tire  seventeenth 
century. 

Shortly  afterward  (1650)  another  catalogue  was 
prepared  by  Bartoi.occi,  with  the  assistance  of 
Giovanni  Battista  Jonah,  which  con- 
Early  Cat-  tains  a list  of  584  Hebrew  manuscripts 

alogues.  and  printed  books.  The  manuscripts 
then  in  the  Vatican  had  been  acquired 
from  two  sources,  the  ancient  Vatican  collection, 
and  the  more  modern  Palatine  foundation,  which 
had  formerly  been  in  the  libi'ary  at  Heidelberg,  but 
which  was  presented  by  Duke  Maximilian  I.  to 
Gregory  XV.,  and  placed  in  the  Vatican  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1624.  This  Palatine  collection  contained 
287  Hebi'ew  manuscripts,  which  had  originally  be- 
longed to  Jews  near  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  from 
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whom  they  had  been  taken  during  the  persecution 
of  1391. 

In  1658  tlie  Vatican  Library  was  enriched  by  the 
Urbino  collection,  which  contained  a number  of 
valuable  Hebrew  manuscripts,  including  two  an- 
cient codices  of  the  entire  Bible.  The  second  of 
these  (not  mentioned  by  Ginsburg  in  his  “Introduc- 
tion to  the  Massoretico-Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible”)  was  written,  according  to  the  colophon,  in 
976;  this  date  is  questionable;  but  the  manuscript 
is  undoubtedly  very  old.  After  these  acquisitions, 
Bartolocci,  assisted  by  Giulio  Morosini,  compiled  a 
new  catalogue  of  manuscripts;  but  all  three  lists  are 
still  unpublished. 

The  first  printed  catalogue  is  that  of  Stefano 
Evodio  and  Giuseppe  Simone  Assemani,  issued  in 
1756,  and  in  use  at  the  present  day.  It  contains  nu- 
merous errors  and  discrepancies,  however,  some  of 
them  corrected  by  Berliner,  Steinschneider  (comp. 
“Die  Ilebriiischen  Uebersetzungen,”  p.  xi.),  and 
others.  Thus,  codex  133,  which  contains,  accord- 
ing to  the  catalogue,  a work  by  Isaac  b.  Jacob  Al- 
fasi,  actually  comprises  a collection  of  treatises  of 
YeruShalmi,  and  affords  valuable  material  for  the 
textual  criticism  of  this  Talmud.  In  his  “Appen- 
dix ad  Catalogum  Codicum  Hebraicorum  Bibliothe- 
CiC  Vaticanae,”  Cardinal  Mai  gave  a list  of  seventy- 
eight  other  manuscripts  which  were  added  to  the 
library  after  the  publication  of  the  Assemani 
catalogue,  thus  raising  the  number  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  in  the  entire  collection  to  590. 

In  recent  years  three  small  libraries  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  have  been  added  to  the  Vatican,  these 
accretions  comprising  thirty-nine  manuscripts  from 
the  Pia  Casa  dei  Neofiti  at  Rome,  deposited  in  the 
Vatican  in  1892  and  catalogued  by  Gustavo  Sacer- 
dnte ; eighteen  manuscripts  from  the  Museo  Borgiano 
“ De  Propaganda  Fide,”  added  in  1902,  together  with 
the  other  Borgian  codices;  twelve 
Recent  Ac-  manuscripts  from  the  Barberini  collec- 

cessions.  tion,  placed  in  the  Vatican  in  1903, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Barberini  library. 
Neither  the  Borgian  nor  the  Barberini  manuscripts 
have  as  yet  been  accurately  described  and  cata- 
logued ; and  therefore  the  above  estimate  of  their 
number  is  provisional.  The  Borgian  collection  con- 
tains a Bible  of  considerable  antiquity ; but  the  other 
manuscripts  seem  to  be  of  little  value.  Among  the 
Barberini  codices  is  the  famous  tricolumnar  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch  in  Hebrew  (Samaritan  version), 
Arabic,  and  Samaritan  (Targum),  as  well  as  the  Pen- 
taglot  Psalter  in  Armenian,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Ara- 
maic, and  Ethiopic. 

The  Vatican  Library  was  formerly  governed  by  a 
cardinal  librarian  and  a first  and  a second  custo- 
dian ; but  in  1879  a sublibrarian  was  added  to  this 
staff,  and  in  1895  the  position  of  second  custodian 
was  abolished.  “Scrittori,”  or  copyists,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  library  to  copy  and  catalogue  the 
manuscripts;  but  the  statement  that  Sixtus  TV.  ap- 
pointed a “scrittore”  for  Hebrew  rests  solely  on  a 
passage  from  Panvinio,  and  seems  to  be  incorrect 
(comp.  Mlintz  and  Fabre,  “ La  Bibliotheque  du  Va- 
tican au  Quinzitune  Siecle,”  p.  137,  note  2),  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  the  library  contained  a He- 
brew copyist  about  1550,  and  that  a second  “ scrittore” 


was  added  by  Paul  V.  (1605-21).  The  celebrated 
Bartolocci  was  a Hebrew  copyist,  as  were  many  con- 
verted Jews,  including  Cailo  Federigo  Borromeo, 
Agostino  Grimani,  and  Giovanni  Battista  Jonah, 
the  last  of  whom  went  to  Rome  in  1638,  and  was  a 
copyist  at  the  Vatican  until  his  der  ,h  in  1668,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Giulio  Morosini,  who  held  this 
office  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  Vatican  Library  includes  also  the  Numismatic 
Cabinet  and  the  “Pagan”  and  “Christian”  muse- 
ums. The  last-named  contains  a glass  vessel  prob- 
ably taken  from  a Jewish  catacomb  under  the  Via 
Labicana  (see  illustration,  Jew.  Encyc.  ii.  140b). 
This  glass  is  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its 
representation  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem ; it 
has  been  published  by  De  Rossi  (“Bollettino  di 
Archeologia  Cristiana,”  1882,  p.  137). 

Biblioorapht  : S.  E.  and  G.  S.  Assemani,  Bib1inlhec(V  Aposto- 
Uc(e  Vaticajiw  Codinim  MnniHicriptorutn  Cotahiguy.  Home, 
Mai,  Scriptoriirn  Veterutn  Nova  Collvctiti.  vi.  s;i;  Sa- 
cerdote,  I Manosci-itti  della  Pia  (lasa  dei  Neofiti  in  Honia, 
in  Atti  della  liegia  Accadcmia  dei  Liticei,  1893;  De  Rossi, 
De  Origiyie,  Hixtoria,  Indie  Unix  Serinii  cl  liihliotheca: 
Bedix  Apoxtolicce,  Rome,  ISHii;  Ehrle,  Hixtoria  UibliotlieceB 
Rotnanorum  Pontlficum,  Rome,  1890. 

,j.  I.  Gi. 

VATKE,  JOHANN  KARL  WILHELM: 

Christian  Hebraist;  born  ^lareh  14,  1806,  at  Behn- 
dorf,  Saxony;  died  in  Berlin  April  19,  1882.  After 
studying  in  Halle,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin  he  be- 
came privat-docent  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1830,  and  assistant  professor  in  1837.  In  1835  (Ber- 
lin) appeared  his  first  important  work,  “Die  Reli- 
gion des  Alton  Testaments  ” (intended  as  part  i.  of  a 
“ Biblische  Theologie  ” ; but  no  more  was  juiblished). 
After  1841  he  published  little;  but  his  lectures  on 
the  Old  Testament  were  edited  after  his  death  bj" 
H.  Preiss  under  the  title  “Einleitung  in  das  Alte 
Testament”  (1886). 

On  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Vatke  took  the  most  advanced  position,  denying  to 
Moses  any  share  in  the  work,  and  regarding  Deute- 
ronomj^  as  the  earliest  of  the  Pentateuchal  books. 
He  thus  brought  on  himself  the  vigorous  opposition 
of  Hengstenberg  ; but  his  teaching  exerted  a lasting 
infiuence  on  a wide  circle  of  hearers;  and  he  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Graf,  Kuenen, 
and  Wellhausen. 

Bibliography:  H.Benecke,  IVilhelm  Vatke.  I^ein  Lehen  nnd 
Seitie  Schriften,  Bonn,  1883;  Allg.  Deutsche  Biographic. 

T. 

VAV.  See  Waw. 

VAZSONYI,  WILHELM:  Hungarian  publi- 
cist and  deputy;  born  at  Silmegh  (Silmeg)  1868. 
He  was  educated  at  Budapest,  where  his  remarka- 
ble eloquence  made  him  the  leader  of  all  student 
movements  during  his  university  career.  After  he 
had  completed  his  studies  the  most  vital  social 
questions  found  in  him  an  earnest  investigator.  He 
aroused  a national  sentiment  against  dueling,  his 
success  being  proved  by  the  numerous  antidueling 
clubs  in  Hungary.  Later  he  began  a social  and  jour- 
nalistic agitation  in  behalf  of  the  official  recognition 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  kept  the  matter  before 
the  public  until  the  law  granting  recognition  was 
sanctioned  (1895). 

In  1894  Vazsonyi  founded  the  first  democratic  club 
in  Budapest,  and  became  a common  councilor.  In 
1900  he  established  the  political  weekly  “L^j  Szazad  ” 
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(=:“The  New  Century”)  for  the  dissemination  of 
democratic  ideas  throughout  the  country ; and  at 
tlie  same  time  he  organized  democratic  clubs  in  all 
the  large  Hungarian  cities.  In  1901  Vazsonyi  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  si.xth  district  of  the  capital, 
on  a democratic  platform,  of  which  he  is  the  only 
public  representative  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament; 
and  at  the  election  of  Jan.  26,  1905,  he  defeated 
Hieronymi,  minister  of  commerce,  as  a candidate  for 
the  deputyship  from  his  district. 

Besides  numbers  of  articles  in  the  daily  press, 
Vilzsonyi  has  written  the  following  works : “ Oenkor- 
manyzat  ” (1890),  on  autonomy ; “ A Valasztasi  elv  a 
Kiilfoldi  Kozigazgatasban  ” (1891),  on  the  principle 
of  election  in  foreign  governments;  “ A Szavazas 
Deczentralizaczioja  ” (1892),  on  decentralization  in 
voting ; and  “ A Kiral}^  Placetum  a Magyar  Alkot- 
manyban  ” (1893),  on  the  royal  veto  in  the  Hunga- 
rian constitution. 

Bini.iOGRAPHY  : Pallaa  Lex.  xviii.;  Sturm,  OrszdgguUleai  Al- 

mniiacli,  1901-6. 

s.  L.  V. 

VECCHIO,  DEL  (X’P'I^NO,  V'p’1  ^'1)  : Italian 
family,  tracing  its  descent  from  the  period  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Second  Temple.  Some  members 
of  this  family  were  called  also  D’JpTntP  (“the  old 
ones  ”).  Its  most  important  members  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Abraham  ben  Shabbethai  del  Vecchio : 
Scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; rabbi  of  Ven- 
ice, Sassuolo,  and  Mantua.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  “Perush ‘al  ha-Ketubah,”  a work  on  marriage 
settlements.  A commentary  on  this,  entitled  “She- 
tar  Bi’urim,”  was  in  the  possession  of  Joseiih  Al- 
manzi.  Abraham  wrote  also  the“Scfer  Zera‘  Abra- 
ham,” on  rituals,  and  a responsum  included  in  the 
“ Debar  Shemuel  ” of  Samuel  Aboab  (No.  19). 

Samuel  ben  Mahalaleel  del  Vecchio : Rabbi 
of  Ferrara  in  the  si.xteenth  centuiy.  He  was  the 
author  of  “ Tikkunim  ” (or  “ Haggahot  ha-RIF  ”),  on 
Alfasi’s  commentary  on  the  Talmud,  and  of  a re- 
sponsum included  in  the  collection  of  Jehiel  ben  Az- 
riel  Trabot  (No.  19). 

Shabbethai  Elhanan  ben  Elisha  del  Vec- 
chio (SlIaBA).  Rabbi  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries;  officiated  at  Lago,  Leghorn,  An- 
cona, and  Casale.  He  was  the  author  of  all  those 
responsa  in  Lampronti’s  “Pahad  Yizhak  ” which 
bear  the  signature  XPti’  and  he  wrote  also  an 

aiiprobation  of  that  work.  His  correspondence  with 
Morpurgo  has  been  published  in  the  latter’s  collec- 
tion of  responsa  entitled  “ Shemesh  Zedakah  ”(i.. 
Nos.  15,  16;  iv..  No.  9),  while  his  letters  to  Hayyim 
Joseph  David  Azulai  are  included  in  the  latter’s 
“ l.Iay3'im  Sha’al  ” (i.  16).  Shabbethai  was  also  the 
author  of  the  “ 'Ir  Miklat,”  responsa  on  the  Biblical 
commandments,  and  of  the  “ Da‘at  Zckenim,”  a work 
on  ethics.  The  latter  work  is  mentioned  in  the 
“Pahad  Yizhak  ”(iv.  61b). 

Solomon  David  ben  Moses  del  Vecchio : 
Rabbi  of  Lugo ; flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv.  A responsum  of  his  is  printed  in  the 
“ Pahad  Yizhak  ” (i.  33a)  of  Lampronti.  with 
whom  he  "was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  al- 
though the  two  were  engaged  in  a literary  contro- 


versy concerning  the  question  of  damage  to  property 
(lb.  iii.  37a).  Solomon  was  also  the  author  of  a re- 
sponsum on  phylacteries,  which  is  included  in  Sam- 
son Morpurgo’s  “Shemesh  Zedakah”  (i.,  g 4),  and 
of  a responsum  in  Motalia  Terni’s  “Sefat  Emet” 
(p.  19). 

Solomon  Moses  del  Vecchio:  Rabbi  at  Siniga- 
glia  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Bibliocrapht  ; Mortara,  IndUe.  p.  68;  FiirsU  Bihl.  Jiid.  iii. 
469-470 ; Steinschneider,  Hehr.  Bihl.  v.  21 ; She'eint  ii-Te>- 
shnbnt  'Afar  Ya'alfrih,  tso.  ii:  Nepi-(iliirondi,  To/edoi  Ge- 
dolr,  Vi^rael,  pp.  33.5,  331 -.323  ; Hone,  vi.  26.5,  338;  Vogelstein 
and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,  i.  25. 

E.  C.  S.  O. 

VECINHO  (VIZINO),  JOSEPH  : Portuguese 
court  physician  and  scientist  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  He  was  a pupil  of  Abraham  Zacuto, 
under  whom  he  studied  mathematics  and  cosmogra- 
phy, on  which  latter  subject  he  was  regarded  as  an 
eminent  authority  by  John  II.  of  Portugal.  He 
was  sent  by  the  king  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  there 
to  measure  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  doubtle.ss  by 
means  of  the  astrolabe  as  improved  by  Jacob  b. 
Maehir. 

When,  in  1484,  Columbus  laid  before  the  king 
his  plan  for  a western  route  to  the  Indies,  it  was 
submitted  to  a junta,  or  commission,  consisting  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ceuta,  “Mestre  Josepe”  (.loseph  Ve- 
cinho),  the  court  phj'sician  Rodrigo,  a Jewish  math- 
ematician named  Moses,  and  Martin  Behaim.  The 
junta  finally  decided  against  Columbus’  plans;  and 
when  the  matter  came  up  before  the  council  of  state 
Pedro  de  Menezes  opposed  them  also,  basing  his  ar- 
guments upon  Joseph  Vecinho’s  criticisms.  Colum- 
bus attributed  the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese-  mon- 
arch to  adopt  his  plans  chietly  to  “ the  Jew  Joseph.” 
Though  Vecinho  did  not  favor  Columbus,  the  latter 
had  ]iersonal  intercourse  with  him,  and  obtained 
from  him  a translation  of  Zacuto's  astronomical  ta- 
bles. Columbus  carried  this  translation  with  him 
on  his  voyage,  and  found  it  e.xtreinely  useful;  it 
was  found  in  his  library  after  his  death. 

Joseph  Vecinho’s  translation  of  Zacuto’s  tables 
was  published  by  the  Jewish  printer  Samuel  d’Ortas 
in  Leiria  under  the  title  “Almanach  Perpetuum,” 
1496. 

Biblioorapht:  Kavserling,  Christopher  Columbus,  pp.  9,  13- 
13,  16-18,  47-48. 

S.  J. 

VEGA,  JOSEPH  DE  LA.  See  Penso,  Jo- 
seph, 

VEGA,  JUDAH;  Rabbi  and  author;  flourished 
in  the  si.xteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Vega 
was  the  first  rabbi  of  the  second  synagogue  of 
Amsterdam,  Newell  Shalom,  which  was  established 
in  1608.  After  a short  time  he  resigned  his  otlice, 
and  in  1610  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  written  a work  entitled  “Jazania”  (?), 
which  treated  of  the  life  of  tJie  Jewish  people  from 
the  time  of  the  second  destruction  of  Jermsalem. 
Conforte  confounds  this  Judah  Vega  with  another 
lierson  of  the  same  name  (not  Bizo),  who  lived  at  the 
same  time,  and  Avho  w’ent  from  Salonica  to  Safed, 
where  he  conducted  a Talmudic  school  and  where 
he  died.  Judah  Vega  was  a good  preacher  and 
haggadist ; his  small  collection  of  sermons,  entitled 
“Malke  Yehudah,”  appeared  at  Lublin  in  1616. 
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Bibliography:  Isaac  Trani,  Besponsa,  i.  139;  De  Barrios, 

Vida  de  Ishak  Husiel,  p.  42 ; Conforte,  Kore  hn-Doriit,  p. 

48a;  De  Rossi-Hamberger,  Hist.  WOrterb.  p.  325;  Griitz. 

(Jcscii.  ix.  523. 

E.  c.  ]\r.  K. 

VEGETARIANISM  ; The  theory  according  to 
■wliicli  it  is  desirable  to  sustain  the  body  with  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  and  abstain  from  eating  animal 
food  or  any  product  thereof.  Rab  said  that  Adam 
was  prohibited  from  eating  meat.  “Dominion”  in 
Gen.  i.  28  is  interpreted  as  the  privilege  of  using  the 
animals  for  labor  only  (Sauh.  59b).  But  after  the 
Flood,  when  the  animals  were  saved  in  Noah’s  ark, 
the  right  of  consuming  them  was  granted  to  man 
“Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for 
you;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I given  you  all 
things  ” (Gen.  i.v.  3).  The  only  restriction  was  in 
the  case  of  “flesh  with  the  life  thereof”;  that  is, 
flesh  might  not  be  taken  for  food  from  a living  ani 
mal,  jMoses  could  with  difticulty  restrain  the  cra- 
ving of  the  Israelites  for  the  “flesh  (lots”  of  Egypt 
(E.\.  xvi.  3).  The  manna,  as  a heavenly  diet,  could 
not  satisfy  them,  and  therefore  Moses  appointed  a 
flesh  meal  for  the  evening  (Yoma  75b).  Again,  the 
rabble  among  them  “ fell  a lusting  ” and  demanded 
more  meat  (Num.  xi.  4).  They  were  then  supplied 
plentifully  with  quails  from  the  sea,  which  caused 
an  epidemic  (Num.  xi.  31-34;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  25- 
31).  Moses  limited  the  eating  of  flesh  to  certain 
kinds  of  animals,  prohibiting  those  that  were  un- 
clean (Lev.  xi.  1-47).  After  the  occupation  of  Pales- 
tine permission  was  given  those  who  were  too  far  from 
the  Temple  to  eat  the  flesh  of  any  clean  animal  that 
had  been  properly  slaughtered  (Dent.  xii.  21).  This 
is  called  “basar  ta’awah ” (=  “ meat  of  desire,”  or 
“ meat  of  luxury  ”),  meat  not  being  considered  a nec- 
essary of  life.  Daniel  and  his  comrades  were  given 
pulse  and  water,  and  yet  appeared  in  better  health 
than  those  who  were  nourished  with  the  king’s  meat 
and  wine  (Dan.  i.  5-16).  The  prophet  pictured  a 
future  when  “the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox  ” 
(Isa.  xi.  7).  Isaac  Abravanel,  commenting  on  this 
pas.sage,  says  that  cruelty  and  ferocity  are  engen- 
dered in  the  animal  that  eats  meat. 

The  Rabbis  objected  to  meat-eating  rather  from 
an  economic  than  from  a moral  standpoint.  The  ad- 
vice of  R.  Judah  ben  Ilaiwas:  “Sit  in  theshadeand 
eat  onions;  but  do  not  eat  geese  and 

Rabbinic  chickens,  though  thy  heart  may  crave 
Views.  them  ” (Pes.  114a).  A popular  prov- 
erb in  Palestine  ran:  “He  who  eats 
fat  tails  [“alita”]  will  he  compelled  to  hide  [from 
creditors]  in  the  attic  [“  ‘alita  ”] ; but  he  who  eats  veg- 
etables [“kakule”]  may  rest  quietly  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  [“  kikele  ”]  ” (ib. ).  The  Rabbis,  referring  to 
Dent.  xiv.  26,  said,  “The  Torah  teaches  a lesson  in 
moral  conduct,  that  man  shall  not  eat  meat  unless 
he  has  a special  craving  for  it,  and  shall  eat  it  only 
occasionally  and  sparingly.”  R.  Eleazar  b.  Azariali 
thought  that  a man  who  is  worth  one  maneh  should 
provide  his  table  with  a pound  of  vegetables;  ten 
manehs.  with  a pound  of  fish;  fifty  manehs,  with  a 
pound  of  meat;  if  he  is  worth  100  manehs,  he  may 
have  a pot  of  meat  every  day.  Rab  followed  the 
regulation  of  this  tanna.  R.  Johanan,  however, 
remarked  that  Rab  came  from  a healthy  family, 
but  that  people  like  himself  must  spend  the  last 


peruta  to  purchase  the  best  nourishment  (Hul.  84a), 
Because  he  did  not  eat  ox-meat  in  the  evening  R. 
Nahman  was  not  in  a condition  to  render  a correct 
decision  to  Raba  until  next  morning  (B.  K.  72a). 
On  Sabbaths  and  holy  days  fish  and  meat  fur- 
nished the  daintiest  morsids.  R.  Abba  spent  every 
Friday  thirteen  silver  coins  at  thirteen  different 
butchers’  shops  in  order  to  get  the  best  meats  in 
honor  of  Queen  Sabbath  (Shah.  119a).  Rabbi,  how- 
ever, would  prohibit  an  “ ‘am  ha-arcz  ” from  eating 
meat,  ijuoting,  “This  is  the  law  of  the  beasts,  . . . 
that  may  be  eaten,”  etc.  (Lev.  x.  46-47);  one  who  is 
studying  the  Law  may  eat  meat,  hut  an  ignoramus 
may  not  (Pes.  49b). 

The  modern  question  of  vegetarianism  is  probably 
first  di.scussed  by  I.  B.  Levinsohn,  who  justifies 
the  strictness  of  the  rules  of  “terefah”  on  this  ac- 
count, and  attributes  the  longevitj'  of  the  genera- 
tions from  Adam  to  Noah  to  their  vegetarian  diet. 
The  good  morals  and  keen  intellect  of  the  Jews,  he 
says,  are  largely  due  to  their  scant  eating  of  meat 
(“  Zerubbabel,”  iv.,  ^ 51).  Dr.  ,1.  Kaminer,  on  the 
other  hand,  claims  that  the  .scarcity  of  meat  among 
the  Jews  is  directly  responsible  for  many  diseases 
lieculiar  to  them;  and  he  blames  the  exorbitant 
lU'iee  of  meat,  due  to  the  special  Jewish  meat-tax 
(“Seder  Kapparot  le-Ba‘ale  Taksi,”  p.  77,  note, 
Warsaw,  1878). 

The  principal  reasons  for  upholding  the  theory  of 
vegetarianism  are  summed  up  in  an  article  by  S. 
Rubin  in  connection  with  the  prohibition  of  cruelty 
to  animals  (in  Zederbaum,  “Meliz  Ehad  IMinni-Elef,” 
St.  Petersburg.  1884). 

An  ardent  advocate  of  vegetarianism  was  Aaron 
H.  Frankel  (b.  Dec.  6,  1862,  at  Suwalki,  Russia; 
(1.  Oct.  31,  1904,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  who  adopted  a 
strict  vegetarian  diet  and  endeavored  to  organize 
vegetarian  clubs.  He  expounded  his  theories  in  an 
English  essa)',  “Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill,  or,  the  Torah 
of  Vegetarianism  ” (ji.  85,  New  York,  1896);  and  in 
order  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  Jewish  mas.ses 
and  gain  adherents  he  translated  his  essay  into  Yid- 
dish under  the  title  “Lo  Tirzah,”  adding  chajiters 
from  time  to  time  until  he  produced  four  large 
pamphlets  on  the  subject.  As  a text  for  his  work 
he  took  “ He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  if  he  slew  a 
man”  (Isa.  Ixvi.  3). 

.1.  J.  D.  E. 

VEIGELSBERG,  LEO:  Hungarian  publicist ; 
born  at  Nagy-Boldogasszony  Jan.  18,  1846;  edu- 
cated at  Kis-Koriis,  Budapest,  and  Vienna.  For  a 
short  timp  he  taught  in  the  Jewish  public  school  in 
Kecskemet,  where  he  wrote  noteworthy  political  ar- 
ticles for  several  newspapers,  especially  the  “ Poli 
tik  ” of  Prague;  in  1867  he  became  a member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  “Neuer  Freier  Lloyd,”  and 
since  1872  he  has  been  editor-in-chief  of  the  “Pester 
Lloyd.”  His  political  leaders,  usually  signed  with 
trvo  asterisks,  alwa3’S  attracted  great  attention; 
and  his  services  as  a publicist  were  recognized  by 
Francis  Joseph  I.,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  (3d  class) 
on  Jul^'  9,  1904. 

Vcigelsberg’s  son  Hugo,  born  at  Budapest  Nov. 
2,  1869,  and  educated  at  Kis-Koros,  Kecskemet, 
Eperjes,  and  Budapest,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
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authors  of  tlio  younger  generation,  being  distin- 
guished for  the  lyric  individuality  of  his  poems,  sto- 
ries, aud  sociological  works.  He  usually  writes  un- 
der one  of  the  pseudonyms  “ Dixi,”  “ Pato  Pal,”  “ Tar 
Lorincz,”  and  “Ignotus.”  He  has  published-  “A 
Slemil  Keservei”  (1891),  “Versek”  (1894),  “Vallo- 
masok”  (1900),  aud  “Vegzet,”  a translation  of  a 
novel  by  the  Dutch  author  Couperus. 

Bibliographv  : Pallos  Lex. 

s L.  V. 

VEIL:  A cover  for  the  face;  a disguise.  From 
the  earliest  times  it  has  been  a sign  of  chastity  and 
decency  in  married  women  to  cover  their  faces  with 
veils  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  This  custom  is 
still  in  vogue  in  the  Orient.  The  putting  on  of  the 
veil  marked  the  transition  from  girlhood  to  woman- 
hood. liebekah,  the  bride,  covered  herself  with  a 
veil  on  meeting  Isaac,  the  groom  (Gen.  x.xiv.  65). 
A widow  did  not  wear  a veil  (ib.  xxxviii.  19).  The 
custom  of  dressing  the  virgin  bride  with  a veil  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mishnah ; covered  with  a veil 
(“hinuma”)  and  seated  on  a litter,  she  was  carried 
in  the  wedding-procession  from  her  father’s  house 
to  the  nuptial  ceremony  (Ket.  ii.  1).  In  modern 
times  the  bride  is  “covered  ” with  a veil  in  her  cham- 
ber in  the  presence  of  the  groom,  just  before  they 
are  led  under  the  canoj^y.  In  some  countries  the 
groom,  and  in  others  the  rabbi,  performs  the  cere- 
mony of  covering  the  bride. 

Moses,  when  speaking  to  the  people  after  he  had 
come  down  from  Jlouut  Sinai,  covered  his  face  with 
a veil  as  his  skin  shone  so  brightly  that  the  people 
feared  to  come  nigh  him  (Ex.  xxxiv.  29-35). 

The  veil  was  used  as  a disguise  by  Tamar  to  mis- 
lead Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14).  The  prophet  “dis- 
guised himself  with  his  headband  over  his  eyes” 
(i  Kings  XX.  38,  K.  V.). 

A.  J.  D.  E. 

VEIT,  JOHANNES:  German  painter;  born  in 
Berlin  1790;  died  at  Rome  1854.  He  studied  at  Vi- 
enna and  at  Rome,  where  he  especially  took  Va- 
nucci  for  his  model.  Together  with  his  brother 
Philipp  Veit  he  joined  the  neo-German  school,  but 
distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  coloring.  He 
painted  an  altar-piece  for  the  cathedral  at  Liege  and 
an  “Adoration  of  the  Shepherds”  for  a Catholic 
church  at  Berlin,  as  well  as  several  famous  portraits 
of  the  Madonna. 

Bibmography:  Hans  Wolfgang  Singer.  AUi/emeines  Kllnst- 
lev- Lexicon,  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  1898;  Bryan,  Dlctiini- 
arii  o/  Painters  and  E)H]ravers,  London,  1904. 

s P.  C. 

VEIT,  PHILIPP  : German  portrait-  and  genre- 
painter;  born  Feb.  13, 1793,  in  Berlin,  died  Dec.  18, 
1877,  at  Mayence.  His  father  died  while  he  was  a 
child,  and  his  mother,  who  was  a daughter  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  married  Friedrich  von  Schle- 
gel,  who  had  the  boy  baptized. 

The  early  part  of  his  3muth  Veit  spent  at  his  step- 
father’s home  in  Paris,  but  he  was  later  sent  to 
Dresden,  where  he  studied  under  Friedrich  Matthai. 
He  completed  his  education  in  Vienna,  and  in  1813 
entered  the  army,  taking  part  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  He  fought  at  Dresden,  Kulm,  and  Leipsic, 
and  was  deeorated  with  the  Iron  Cross  for  bravery 
in  battle. 


In  1815  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  till 
1830  and  where  he  became  identified  with  the  neo- 
German  religious  school,  joining  Cornelius.  Von 
Schadow,  and  Overbeck,  together  with  whom  he 
painted  many  important  frescos,  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  “Joseph  with  Potiphar’s  Wife  ” and  “ The 
Seven  Fat  Years  ” for  the  Casa  Bartholdy,  and  “ The 
Triumph  of  Religion”  in  the  Vatican  gallery.  In 
Rome  he  painted  also  several  subjects  from  Dante’s 
“ Divina  Commedia  ” for  the  Villa  Dlassimi,  and  a 
“ Mary  in  Glory  ” for  Santa  Trinita  de  Monti. 

Returning  to  Germany  in  1830,  Veit  beeame  di- 
rector of  the  Staedel  Institute  in  Frankfort-on  the- 
Main.  For  this  institute  he  painted  the  following 
large  canvases;  “The  Triumph  of  Christianity,” 
“The  Introduction  of  Art  into  Germany  by  Christi- 
anitjL”  “Italia,”  and  “Germania.”  The  last-named, 
which  is  an  allegorical  picture  representing  Ger- 
many as  a young  matron,  did  more  than  any  of  his 
other  paintings  toward  establishing  his  reputation. 

Veit  resigned  the  directorate  of  the  Staedel  Insti- 
tute in  1843,  and  settled  in  Sachsenhausen,  where  he 
painted  his  “Assumption  of  the  Virgin”  for  the 
cathedial  at  Frankfort,  and  also  several  pictures  for 
King  Frederick  William  IV.  In  1853  he  was  elected 
director  of  the  Gallery  of  Art  in  Mayence.  Heiehe 
designed  for  the  cathedral  a cycle  of  frescos,  which 
were  executed  by  his  pupils,  being  completed  in 
1868. 

Of  Veit’s  other  paintings  the  following  may  be 
mentioned;  “St.  George”  (for  the  church  at  Bens- 
heim) ; “The  Marys  at  the  Sepulcher  ” (Berlin  Na- 
tional Gallery);  “The  Ascension  of  Christ”  (1846; 
cathedral,  Frankfort  - on  - the  - Main) ; “Madonna” 
(Darmstadt  Gallery  of  Art);  “Christ”  (cathedral  of 
Naumburg). 

Veit  painted  also  for  the  Romersaal  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  several  portraits  of  emperors  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  which  maybe  mentioned:  “Charle- 
magne,” ’‘Otto  IV.,”  and  “Friedrich  II.” 

To  the  “ Vereinsschrift  der  Gorres-Gesellschaft  ” he 
contributed  “Zehn  Vortrage  liber  Kuust”  (Cologne, 
1891). 

Bibliography:  Meyers  Konversations-Lexikon-,  Bryan, 
Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Enyravers,  vol.  11.,  London, 
1889;  Hans  Wolfgang  Singer,  AtUjemeines  KiXnstlei -Lexi- 
con, vol.  111.,  Frankfort-on-the-Maln,  1898.  Clement  and  Hut- 
ton, Artists  of  the  N ineteenth  Century  and  'Their  Works, 
Boston,  1880. 

s.  F C. 

VEITEL,  EPHRAIM.  See  Heine,  Heinkich. 

VELLUM  : Skins  of  animals  constituted  the  an- 
cient Oriental  writing-material  (Herodotus,  v.  58; 
Strabo,  xv.  1;  Pauly- Wissowa,  “ Real-Encyc.”  ii. 
944),  and  the  Jews  employed  them  as  early  as  the 
Biblical  period  (Blau,  “ Das  Althebraische  Buchwe- 
sen,”  pp.  12-15),  attaining  great  proficiency  in  their 
preparation  (Letter  of  Aristeas,  §§  176-179).  The 
Talmud  was  acquainted  with  three  varieties,  leather, 
parchment,  and  “doksostos,”  the  last  apparently 
a parchment  obtained  by  scraping  both  sides  of  the 
skin  (Blau,  l.c.  p.  28) ; in  the  case  of  leather  the  out- 
side of  the  hide  formed  the  writing-surface;  in  the 
case  of  parchment,  the  inside  (Yer.  Meg.  71a).  The 
skins  of  domestic  and  of  wild  animals  alike  were 
used,  although  only  those  which  were  rituallj'  clean 
might  be  chosen.  The  skins  of  fishes  and  birds  were 
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likewise  prepared  (Yer.  Sliab.  14c;  Kelim  10;  Blau, 
l.c.  pp.  32  et  seq.),  but  were  not  used  for  books.  Tbe 
most  frequent  writing-material  was  formed  from  tbe 
bide  of  tbe  deer,  altbougb  only  half  tbe  skin  was  used 
(Blau,  l.c.  pp.  17,  30).  While  scrolls  of  tbe  Law  migbt 
be  written  on  parcbment  (Yer.  Meg.  71a,  d ; B.  B. 
14a,  top),  entire  skins  were  tbe  usual  material,  these 
being  consequently  of  leather  and  called  “ gewil  ” 
(Blau,  l.c.  pp.  24-26),  Parcbment  books  are  men- 
tioned by  Paul  (II  Tim.  iv.  13),  this  phrase  desig 
nating  Greek  manviscripts  of  Biblical  writings  on 
parcbment  (“Berliner  Festschrift,”  p.  44).  Tbe 
Code.K  Sinaiticus  of  tbe  fourth  century  is  written  on 
the  skin  of  an  antelope,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
tbe  “ Hexapla  ” of  Origen  w’as  likewise  inscribed  on 
leatbei  or  parcbment  (Blau,  l.c.  pp.  45-47).  The 
scribes  manufactured  their  vellum  themselves,  and 
it  formed  an  article  of  trade  (Git.  60a.  Sanb.  28b). 
Babylonians  were  ju’eeminent  in  tbe  art  of  prepar- 
ing leather  (Meg.  17a,  19a),  and  doubtless  displayed 
equal  skill  in  tbe  manufacture  of  leather  and  parcb- 
ment for  writing. 

Tbe  distinctive  writing-material  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  was  parcbment,  which  alone  may  be  used 
for  tbe  scrolls  of  tbe  Law  even  at  tbe  present  day; 
and  i)arcbment  manuscripts  which  still  e.xist  show 
that  this  material  continued  to  be  employed  after 
pa])er  bad  come  into  general  use  for  other  purposes. 
References  to  e.xamples  of  parcbment  and  manu- 
scriptare  given  in  Jew.  Encyc  viii.  305,  s.v.  jVI.^nu- 
sciuPTS,  where  tbe  fact  is  also  noted  that  tbe  finest 
material  came  from  Italy  and  Spain. 

Tbe  statement  is  frequently  made  that  tbe  German 
Jews  furnished  parcbment  for  tbe  imperial  chan- 
cery, and  that  when  Charles  IV.  pawned  tbe  Jews  of 
Frankfort  to  tbe  citizens  ot  that  place,  be  re.served 
for  himself  and  bis  descendants  tbe  right  of  obtain- 
ing parchment  for  tbe  chancery  from  them.  In  1354 
a certain  Smogil  Perminter  (“parchment-maker”)  is 
mentioned  ( Watt enbacb,  “ Schriftwesen  des  Mittelalt- 
ers,”  3d  ed.,  p.  131),  and  in  tbe  sixteenth  century  Clo- 
ses Isserles  declares  that  “ our  parcbment  is  better  for 
tbe  jireparation  of  scrolls  of  tbe  Law  than  tbe  leather 
[“gewil”]  of  tbe  ancients.”  Books  were  printed  on 
parcbment,  and  phylacteries  and  mezuzot  were  made 
out  of  strips  of  parchment.  Amulets  were  written 
on  tbe  same  material ; and  medieval  and  modern 
cabalistic  and  magic  writings  contain  directions  for 
writing  on  parcbment,  with  such  added  statements 
as  that  “it  must  be  virginal.”  Colored  parchment 
is  not  mentioned  in  tbe  Talmud  orMidrasb,  altbougb 
tbe  statement  is  made  that  parcbment  becomes  black 
with  age.  See  Manxjsckipts;  Scroll  op  the  L.\w. 

Bibliography:  Blau,  Dan  AUhehriii.tche  BucJure.'ten,  Stras- 

biirg,  1903;  Low,  Graphlsche  Requisiten,  Lelpsic,  1870. 

.1  L.  B. 

VENDOR  AND  PURCHASER,  See  Sale. 

VENETIANER,  LUDWIG  : Hungarian  rabbi 
and  writer,  born  May  19,  1867,  at  Kecskemet.  He 
studied  at  tbe  rabbinical  seminary  and  tbe  Univer- 
sity of  Budapest,  and  at  tbe  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  and  tbe  University  of  Breslau,  1888-89 
(Pb.D.  1890,  Budapest).  Receiving  bis  diploma  as 
rabbi  from  the  seminary  of  Budapest  in  1892,  be 
officiated  as  rabbi  at  Somogy-Csurgo  from  that  year 
to  1895,  bolding  at  tbe  same  time  tbe  chair  of  Hun- 


garian and  German  literatures  at  tbe  Evangelical 
Reform  Gymnasium  of  that  city.  In  1895  be  was 
called  to  tbe  rabbinate  of  Lugos,  and  in  tbe  follow- 
ing year  to  that  of  Ujiicst  near  Budapest. 

Venetianer  is  tbe  author  of;  “A  Fokozatok  Kii- 
nyve,”  on  tbe  sources  of  Sbem-Tob  ibn  Falaquera 
(Szegedin,  1890);  “A  Fclebarati  Szeretet  a Zsidd 
Etbikaban,”  on  charity  in  Jewish  ethics  (Budaiiest, 
1891);  “Das  Bucb  der  Grade  von  Scliemtob  ibn 
Falaquera”  (Berlin,  1894);  “Die  Elcusiniscben  Mys- 
terien  iin  Jerusalemiscben  Tempel  ” (Frankfort-on- 
tbe-Main,  1897);  “A  Heber-l\Iagyar  Oesszebason- 
litd  Nyelveszet,”  a history  of  Hebrew  Hungarian 
philology  (Budapest,  1898);  “A  Zsiddsag  Szervezete 
az  Eiirdpai  Allamokban,”  a history  of  the  Jewish 
communal  constitution  in  Europe  {ib.  1901);  “A 
Magyar  Z.sid6sag  SzervezeterOl,”  a work  treating 
of  tbe  organization  of  tbe  Jews  in  Hungary  (ib. 

1903) ;  “A  Zsiddsag  Eszmei  es  Tanai,”  a treatise 
on  tbe  conceptions  and  doctrines  of  Judaism  (ib. 

1904) .  He  has  also  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  periodicals,  including  “ Egyenlbseg,”  “ Tarsadalmi 
Lapok,”  “Jabrbucb  des  Litteraturvereins,”  “Pesti 
Napld,”  “ Magyar-Zsidd  Szemle,”  “ Orientalistiscbe 
Litteraturzeitung,”  “ Etlmograpbia,”  and  “ Bloch’s 
Festschrift”  (siipjdement  to  tbe  “ Oesterreiebisebe 
Wocbenscbrifl  ”) , and  be  has  published  some  ser- 
mons in  Hungarian. 

Bibliography  : A.  Csurfroi,  Tanith-Krpzl't  Jnti-zr.l  Tbrtenete, 
p.  45  : (lea  JlUUncJi-'l'liCDloqi.'tilieii  Seminars  in  lircs- 

lan.  p.  199. 
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VENEZIANI, EMMANUEL  FELIX:  French 
pbilaiitbropist,  born  at  Leghorn  in  1825,  died  at 
Paris  Feb.  5,  1889.  At  an  early  age  be  went  to  Con- 
stantinoiile,  where  be  became  tbe  manager  of  tbe 
Banque  Camondoand  ]iresident  of  tbe  committee  of 
tbe  Alliance  Israelite  Uiiiversclle,  but  after  tbe  close 
of  tbe  Franco-German  war  be  went  to  Paris  and 
became  tbe  associate  of  Baron  Maurice  de  llirscb  in 
bis  pbilaiitbropic  plans.  In  1877  Veneziani  traveled 
tbroiigb  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  to  relieve,  without  re- 
gard to  creed,  tbe  distress  ot  tbe  ])oor  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  tbe  rigors  of  tbe  Russo-Turkisb  war;  and 
for  bis  services  be  was  rewarded  with  a commander- 
ship  of  tbe  Order  of  tbe  Nisban  i-Med]idie.  In  tbe 
following  year,  with  Charles  Netterand  Sacki  Kami, 
be  went  to  tbe  Berlin  Congress  to  plead  tbe  cause  of 
religious  liberty,  and  in  1880  be  and  Netter  made  a 
similar  plea  for  the  Jews  of  Morocco  at  the  ISIadrid 
Congress.  Two  j’ears  later  be  and  Netter  were  sent 
by  tbe  Alliance  to  Brody  to  assist  tbe  Russian  Jews 
and  to  aid  them  to  emigrate,  a million  francs  being 
set  aside  by  tbe  .societ3q  at  bis  instance,  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  bis  election  to  tbe  central  committee  of 
the  Alliance  in  1883,  Veneziani  made  a tour  of  tbe 
■lewisb  colonies  of  Palestine,  and  it  w’as  decided,  on 
bis  representation,  to  check  tbe  Russian  emigration 
to  that  country.  He  made  repeated  visits  to  Vienna 
also,  where  lie  devoted  himself  to  making  tbe 
plans  and  laying  tbe  foundation  of  a charitable  in- 
stitution erected  at  tbe  expense  of  Baron  de  Hirseb. 
Despite  tbe  shock  resulting  from  tbe  death  of  bis 
son  in  1882,  Veneziani  continued  bis  activities  to  tbe 
last,  dying  only  a few  days  after  returning  from  a 
journey  to  Vienna. 
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Bibliography:  Bulletin  de  V Alliance  Israelite  Uiiiverselle, 

Jan.,  1889 ; Zadoc  Kahn,  SouV67lirs  et  Regrets,  pp.  278-28:1 ; 

Utiiv.  Isr.  Feb.  16,  1889. 

8.  J.  Ka. 

VENICE  : Italian  city  ; formerly  capital  of  a re- 
public embracing  northeastern  Italj"  and  some  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  first  Venetian  document, 
so  far  as  known,  in  which  Jews  are  mentioned  is  a 
decree  of  the  Senate,  dated  945,  prohibiting  captains 
of  ships  sailing  in  Oriental  waters  from  taking  on 
board  Jews  or  other  merchants  — a protectionist 
measure  which  was  hardly  ever  enforced.  Accord- 
ing to  a census  of  the  city  said  to  have  been  taken 
in  1152  (Galliccioli,  “Memoria  Anticbe  Venete,”  ii. 
279),  the  Jews  then  in  Venice  niiiiibered  1,300,  an 
estimate  which  Galliccioli  himself  believes  to  be  ex- 
cessive. An  event  whicli  must  have  increased 
the  number  of  Jews  in  Venice  was  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  allied  Venetians  and  French 
in  1204,  when  the  former  took  possession  of  several 
islands  in  the  Levant,  including  Euba>a,  where  the 
Jews  were  numerous.  At  that  time  Jewish  mer- 
chants went  to  Venice  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  some  of  them  settled  there  permanent!}’. 

The  first  lasting  settlement  of  Jews  was  not  in 
the  city  itself,  but  on  the  neighhoring  island  of 
Spinalunga,  which  was  called  “Gituh'ca”  in  a doc- 
ument dated  1252.  For  some  unknown  reason  this 
island  was  afterward  abandoned.  For  several  cen- 
turies the  ruins  of  two  ancient  synagogues  were  to 
be  seen  there  (comp,  llavilin  “Educatore  Israelita,” 
1871,  p.  47).  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  many  Jews  went  to  Venice  from  Germany, 
some  seeking  refuge  from  persecution,  others  at- 
tracted by  the  commercial  advantages  of  this  im- 
])ortant  seaport.  A decree  of  the  Senate,  dated  1290, 
imposed  upon  tlie  Jews  ol  Venice  a 
Early  duty  of  5 per  cent  on  both  imports 
Jewish.  and  exports  (Galliccioli,  l.c.  ii.  280). 
Settlement.  R.  Simeon  Luzzatto  (1580-1663) 
speaks  in  his  noteworthy  “Discorso 
Circa  il  Stato  degli  Hebrei  di  Venetia”  (p.  18)  of 
the  Jew  who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  com- 
merce of  the  Levant  to  Venice. 

An  ordinance  of  1541,  issued  by  the  Senate  on  the 
advice  of  the  Board  of  Commerce,  to  provide  Jewish 
merchants  with  storehouses  within  the  precincts  of 
the  ghetto,  observes  that  “ the  greater  part  of  the 
commerce  coming  from  Upper  and  Lower  Rumania 
is  controlled  by  itinerant  Jewish  Levantine  mer- 
chants” (Schiavi,  “Gli  Ebrei  in  Venezia  e nelle  Sue 
Colonic,”  p.  493).  When  the  “ Cattaveri  ” were  com- 
missioned in  1688  to  compile  new  laws  for  the  Jews, 
the  Senate  demanded  tliat  “ the  utmost  encourage- 
ment possible  should  be  given  to  those  nations  [re- 
ferring to  the  various  sections  into  which  the  whole 
Jewish  community  was  divided]  for  the  sake  of  the 
important  advantages  which  will  thus  accrue  to  our 
customs  duties”  (comp.  Rava,  l.c.  1871,  p.  334). 

Besides  engaging  in  commerce,  the  Jews  conducted 
loan-banks;  and  in  the  ancient  decrees  of  the  Senate 
in  regard  to  them  it  is  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
operation  of  these  banks,  wliich  was  prohibited  by 
the  canonical  law,  was  the  chief  reason  for  admitting 
Jews  into  Venice.  Therefore,  in  deference  to  some 
remnant  of  scruple,  it  was  ordained,  at  least  at  first. 


that  contracts  relative  to  tliese  transactions  should 
not  be  drawn  up  in  the  city  itself,  but  in  the  neigh- 
boring Mestre  (Galliccioli.  l.c.  ii.  281).  The  interest 
on  the  loans  was  at  first  fixed  by  a deeree  of  1366  at 
4 per  cent,  but  it  was  raised  afterward  to  10  or  12  per 
cent,  according  to  whether  the  loans  were  made  on 
substantial  security  or  on  written  obligations.  The 
original  object  of  these  banks  was  solely  to  help  the 
poor,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  neces- 


Tlie  Ghetto,  Venice. 

(From  a photograph.) 


sary  to  provide  for  greater  loans,  some  of  which 
were  made  to  the  government  itself.  These  banks, 
as  well  as  Jewish  affairs  in  general,  were  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  special  magistrates  whose 
titles  varied  according  to  the  times,  as  “consoli.” 
“sopraconsoli,”  “provveditori,”  “sopraprovvedi- 
tori,”  etc.  (see  Soave  in  “Corriere  Israelitico,”  1879, 
p.  56). 

Despite  all  this,  however,  the  right  of  the  Jews  to 
reside  in  Venice  always  remained  precarious.  Their 
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legal  position  was  not  regulated  by  law,  but  was 
detenniued,  as  in  tbe  case  of  otlier  foreign  colonies, 
by  “ condotte  ” (safe-conducts)  giautetl  for  terms  of 
years,  and  the  renewal  of  which  was  sometimes  re- 
fused (Lattes,  in  “Venezia  e le  Sue  Lagune,”  vol.  i., 
]).  ii..  Appendix,  p.  177).  The  Jews,  indeed,  were 
twice  expelletl  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Mestre. 

The  first  “condotta”  for  the  Jews  seems  to  have 
been  issued  in  1373;  as  a ride  the  duration  of  the 
condotte  ranged  between  five  and  ten  years.  At 
one  of  the  renewals,  made  in  1385,  an  annual  tax 
of  4,000  ducats  was  imposed  on  them,  but  in  com- 
pensation they  were  relieved  from  all  other  taxes 
except  customs  duties.  In  1394  the 
First  Senate,  alleging  that  the  Jews  had  not 
“Condotta”  observed  the  legal  regulations  in  their 
for  the  loan  transactions,  and  that  if  these  con- 
Jews.  tinned  all  the  movable  property  in 
Venice  would  pass  into  their  hands, 
ordained  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  current  permit, 
in  1396,  they  should  leave  the  city.  When  that  date 
arrived  they  actually  retired  to  Mestre  (Galliccioli, 
l.c.  ii.  28‘3);  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  in 
view  of  the  damage  which  resulted  from  their  ab- 
sence, the  Senate  recalled  them  (Rava,  l.c.  1871,  p. 
48).  They  were,  however,  not  permitted  to  remain 
in  Venice  more  than  fifteen  days  at  a time,  and  were 
obliged  to  wear  on  their  breasts  a distinguishing 
sign  in  the  form  of  a round  jjiece  of  yellow  cloth, 
for  which  a yellow  cap  was  later  substituted,  and 
still  later  a red  cap.  This  odious  regulation,  al- 
though the  degree  of  its  observance  varied  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  exceptions  to  it  were  permitted,  con- 
tinued in  force  for  about  two  centuries,  until  ad- 
vancing civilization  did  away  with  it;  Galliccioli, 
writing  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says 
that  in  his  day  all  such  distinctions  had  ceased. 

The  restriction  to  fifteen  days’  residence  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  enforced  long ; being  an  isolated 
measure,  it  soon  came  to  be  disregarded.  A decree 
of  the  j’ear  1423  forbade  all  Jews  of  Venice  to  hold 
real  estate  (“  pro  Dei  reverentia  et  pro  utilitate  et 
commodo  locorum  ” ; Galliccioli,  Lc.  ii.  291).  Other 
repressive  measures  followed  in  1434.  The  order  to 
wear  the  badge,  then  little  observed,  was  enforced 
with  severitj'.  Schools  for  games,  singing,  dancing, 
and  other  accomplishments  (“di  eiualsiasi  dotti  ina”) 
were  prohibited,  and  all  association  with  Christian 
women  was  still  more  sternly  forbidden  (Rava,  l.c. 
1871,  p.  48).  The  practise  of  any  of  the  higher  pro- 
fessions was  also  forbidden,  excepting  that  of  medi- 
icine,  which,  notwithstanding  various  bulls  prohib- 
iting the  treatment  of  Christians  by  Jews  (Galliccioli, 
l.c.  ii.  290),  was  always  followed  by  the  latter  with 
credit.  Other  prohibitions  followed ; and  in  1566 
tailoring  was  speciall}’’  included  among  the  forbidden 
trades,  “in  order  that  Christian  artisans  may  not  be 
injured.”  For  the  same  reason  internal  commerce 
was  prohibited  to  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of 
the  so-called  “strazzaria,”  the  trade  in  cast-off  clothes 
(Rava,  l.c.  1871,  p.  174). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  despite  all  these  restrictions 
the  economic  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Venice  was 
on  the  whole  prosperous,  which  proves  that  in  gen- 
eral the  laws  were  by  no  means  enforced  to  the  let- 
ter. In  1386  Corfu  submitted  to  Venice,  and  one  of 


the  embassy  charged  with  arranging  the  terms  of 
the  sui  render  was  a Jew,  who  obtained  for  his  core- 
ligionists on  the  island  privileges  which  were  always 
faithfully  observed  ; the  Jews  in  their  turn  always 
gave  proofs  of  their  sincere  devotion  to  the  repub- 
lic, winning  from  the  commanders  of  the  Venetian 
troops  high  praise  for  their  valor  in  the  frequent 
wars  against  the  Turks  (Schiavi,  l.c.  p.  487). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Jews  of  the  entire  republic  were  menaced  b)"  the 
clerical  agitation  against  Jewish  money-lenders  (see 
Jew.  Encyc.  vii.  4,  s.v.  Italy;  x.  88,  s.v.  Pledges); 
and  some  cities  of  the  mainland,  terrorized  by  this 
agitation,  requested  permission  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
pel the  Jews.  Cardinal  Bessarione,  when  questioned 
on  this  subject  by  the  Senate,  replied  that  they 
might  be  tolerated  “if  the  proper  caution  were  ob- 
served,” and  the  request  was  accordingly  denied. 
Nevertheless  a few  cities  persisted  in  their  demands 
for  the  banishment  of  the  Jews;  and  in  the  course 
of  a few  years  some  expulsions  took  place,  as  at 
Brescia  (1463),  Vicenza  (1476),  and  Bergamo  and 
Treviso  (1479). 

A much  more  serious  fate  befell  the  Jews  of  Trent 
when  the  monk  Beknardinus  of  Feltre  accused 
them  of  the  murder  of  a Christian  child  (1475).  Al- 
though the  Doge  of  Venice,  Mocenigo,  issued  a 
strong  manifesto  for  the  protection  of  the  Jews,  he 
could  not  prevent  a similar  trial  for  ritual  murder 
from  taking  place  in  Venice  itself  a few  years  later, 
attended  by  the  same  atrocious  methods  of  proce- 
dure. There  was,  however,  one  note- 
Blood  worthy  point  of  difference ; the  whole 
Accusation,  trial  was  conducted  as  if  for  an  indi- 
vidual crime,  and  the  number  of  the 
victims  was  confined  to  the  accused  (Ciscato,  “Gli 
Ebrei  in  Padova,”  p.  136). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  (1492)  and 
Portugal  (1496)  brought  many  exiles  to  Venice,  atid 
among  them  came,  after  many  peregrinations,  the 
celebrated  Isaac  Abravanel,  who,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Venice,  had  occasion  to  use  his  diplomatic 
skill  in  settling  certain  difficulties  between  the  re- 
public and  the  King  of  Portugal  (Gratz,  “Gesch.” 
ix,  9), 

Times  of  peril  now  followed  for  the  republic.  In 
1508  the  famous  League  of  Camhray  was  formed 
against  it,  in  which  nearly  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
including  Austria,  France,  Spain,  the  Papal  States, 
and  Naples,  united.  The  common  danger  liad  the 
effect  of  relaxing  the  enforcement  of  theanti-Jewish 
laws  and  of  drawing  Jews  and  Christians  together 
in  more  friendly  relations.  But  peace  was  hardly 
concluded  (1516)  when  the  old  policy  was  revived, 
and  the  better  to  insure  the  separation  of  Jews  and 
Christians  the  institution  of  the  ghetto  was  intro- 
duced. Venice  thus  became  the  mother  of  this  insti- 
tution. The  decree  which  the  Senate  issued  in  re- 
gard to  it  referred  to  a decree  of  1385 ; and  this  in 
turn  referred  to  a still  earlier  decree  which  had  not 
been  carried  out  (Schiavi,  l.c.  p.  322).  According 
to  Galliccioli  (l.c.  ii.  301),  however,  all  the  Jews 
could  not  find  homes  in  the  ghetto,  and  many  were 
obliged  to  live  outside.  Synagogues,  formerly  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city,  were  now  permitted  only 
in  Mestre,  but  before  long  a new  concession  allowed 
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them  in  Venice  again,  tliougli  only  in  the  ghetto. 
At  the  same  time,  while  Venice  acquired  the  unenvi- 
able reputation  of  having  introduced  the  ghetto,  it 
became  a potent  factor  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Juda- 
ism through  the  famous  printing  establishment  of 
Daniel  Bombekg,  which  published  the  most  impor- 
tant works  of  rabbinical  literature.  lu  the  later  years 
of  Bomberg’s  life  otlier  presses  competed  with  him, 
as  many  as  four  existing  in  Venice  at  one  time. 

In  1553,  however,  the  proscription  of  Hebrew  lit- 
erature by  the  Inquisition  began,  and  all  copies  of 
the  Talmud  which  could  be  found  in  Rome,  Venice, 
Padua,  and  other  cities  were  confiscated  and  burned. 


In  1527  another  expulsion  took  place,  although 
it  probably  affected  only  the  money-lenders,  who 
withdrew  to  Mestre,  but  were  permitted  to  return 
to  Venice  for  the  time  necessary  to  sell  their  pledges, 
lu  1534  they  were  recalled,  and  this  time  the  Jews 
organized  themselves  into  a corporation  called 
“ Universita.”  Since  each  man  wished  to  preserve 
his  own  nationality  according  to  the  country  from 
Avhich  he  came,  the  Universita  was  divided  into  three 
national  sections,  Levantines,  Germans,  and  Occi- 
dentals, the  last  name  being  applied  to  those  who 
came  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  administration 
of  tlie  wliolc  Universita  was  in  the  liands  of  a coun- 
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Later  the  prohibition  was  somewhat  relaxed,  though 
Leon  of  Modena,  in  his  “ Historia  dei  Riti  Ebraici  ” 
(p.  38,  Venice,  1638),  declares:  “To-day  it  [the  Tal- 
mud] remains  prohibited;  and  in  Italy  particularly 
it  is  neither  seen  nor  read.”  In  1566  the  Senate  for- 
bade the  printing  of  Hebrew  books;  but  either  the 
prohibition  affected  Jews  only  or  the 
The  decree  was  soon  revoked,  for  Hebrew 
Inquisition  printing  in  Venice  continued  uninter- 
and  Hebrew  ruptedly  or  was  resumed  after  a short 
Literature,  interval,  and  many  new  works  were 
published.  Although  these  always 
appeared  under  the  names  of  Venetian  nobles  as 
editors,  the  connection  of  the  latter  with  such  works 
ended  there. 


cil  of  seven  members,  three  chosen  from  the  Levant- 
ines, three  from  the  Germans,  and  one  from  the 
Occidentals.  Many  laws  were  passed,  furthermore, 
to  regulate  the  whole  internal  administration  of  the 
community.  According  to  Schiavi,  an  internal  tri- 
bunal was  also  established  to  adjudicate  both  civil 
and  criminal  suits;  but  later  on  the  Council  of  Ten 
limited  its  powers  to  civil  suits,  and  in  these  it  could 
act  only  when  the  parties  appealed  to  it  (Schiavi, 
l.c.  p.  329). 

The  most  powerful  weapon  of  which  the  heads  of 
the  community  could  avail  themselves  was  that  of 
excommunication,  although  it  appears  that  legally 
at  least  the  exercise  of  it  Avas  not  left  Avholly  in  Jew- 
ish hands.  Galliccioli  records  at  length  a successful 
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appeal  presented  to  the  Patriarch  of  Venice  by  the 
heads  of  the  Universita,  for  permission  to  excommu- 
nicate those  living  in  the  ghetto  who  neglected  their 
religiousduties;  and  the  author  adds  that  the  right 
to  give  this  authority  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
patriarch  until  1671,  when  it  passed  to  the“Catta- 
veri  ” (Galliccioli,  l.c.  ii.  301).  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  from  any  subsequent  documents  that  the 
Jews  held  strictly  to  this  dependence. 

Schools  for  study  were  naturally  among  the  most 
important  institutions  of  Jewish  life  in  Venice  at  all 
times.  In  addition  to  Hebrew,  secular  branches  of 
study  were  taught  in  them  (Schiavi,  l.c.  p.  332).  Al- 
though nominally  restricted  to  the  ghetto,  the  Jev\s 
lived  ill  general  throughout  the  city,  and  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  vice  of  gambling  raged 
in  Venice,  the  ghetto  also  was  infected,  while  Jews 
and  Christians  often  played  together.  Although  the 
government  had  already  imposed  penalties  upon 
gambling,  the  heads  of  the  Universita  .saw  that  the 
measure  remained  inelfective,  and  they  therefore 
pronounced  excommunications  in  the  synagogue 
against  those  who  played  certain  games.  Excom- 
munication failed  in  its  turn;  and  Leon  of  Modena, 
whoso  reputation  was  seriously  stained  because  of 
his  addiction  to  this  vice,  wrote  a long  protest 
against  his  own  excommunication,  which  he  de- 
clared illegal;  the  ban,  he  said,  only  drove  people  to 
worse  sins.  In  all  his  long  discussion  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  fact  that  the  pronouncing 
Prevalence  of  the  excommunication  was  depend- 
of  ent  on  any  but  the  Jews  themselves. 
Gambling.  It  apiiears  from  the  disquisition  of 
Leon  of  Modena  that  the  number  of 
Jews  then  in  Venice  was  little  more  than  2,000. 
This  agrees  with  other  data  of  the  time,  so  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  reject  the  number  6,000  given 
for  that  jieriod  in  Luzzatto’s  “ Discorso  Circa  il 
Stato  degli  Hebrei  di  Venetia.”  In  16.")9,  according 
to  an  oflicial  census,  their  number  had  increased  to 
4,860  (Schiavi,  l.c.  p.  507).  The  struggle  against 
gaming  continued,  and,  in  addition,  regulations  in- 
tended to  check  unnecessary  luxury  in  dress  and 
excessive  disirlay  in  bamiuets  and  family  festivals 
were  repeatedly  published  in  the  synagogue. 

Among  the  various  societies  of  the  period  there 
was  in  Venice,  as  probably  in  Ihe  majority  of  Jew- 
ish communities,  one  for  the  ransom  of  Jews  who 
had  been  enslaved.  Venice  and  Amsterdam  were 
the  two  principal  centers  for  the  relief  of  such  un- 
fortunates, and  consc(iuently  the  societies  of  other 
communities  as  a rule  made  their  headquarters  in 
these  two  cities.  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  by  mu- 
tual consent,  divided  the  tield  of  their  activities. 
On  the  former  devolved  the  task  of  effecting  the 
ransom  of  those  Jews  who  had  sailed  in  Tuikish 
shi|)s  from  Constantinople  and  other  Oriental  jiorts, 
and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  who  waged  a tierce  and  continual  warfare 
against  such  ships.  The  Jews  taken  captive  in 
these  fre((ueut  attacks  were  held  in  Malta  in  hope 
of  a heavy  ransom,  and  were  most  barbarously 
treated.  The  society  at  Venice  had  a permanent 
Christian  delegate  on  the  island,  with  the  recognized 
title  of  consul,  whose  duty  it  was  to  alleviate  the 
lot  of  the  wretched  captives  as  far  as  possible  and 


to  conduct  negotiations  for  their  ransom  (Soave, 
“Maltaegli  Schiavi  Ebrei,”  in  “ Corriere Israelitico,”" 
xvii.  54  et  seq.). 

In  1571,  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  the 
Venetians  and  Spaniards  conquered  the  Turks  in 
the  contest  for  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  danger 
of  expulsion  again  threatened  the  Jews  of  Venice. 
During  this  war  much  ill  feeling  had  ari.sen  in  Venice 
against  the  Jews  because  one  of  their  coreligionists, 
Joseph  Nasi,  was  said  to  have  suggested  the  war, 
and  many  Venetians  suspected  that  the  Jews  of  the 
city  had  syirqrathized  with  him.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  ill  feeling,  doubtless,  that  the  Senate, 
in  the  first  transports  of  its  joy  over  the  victory, 
issued  a harsh  decree  in  which,  to 
Joseph  show  a proper  gratitude  to  God  for 
Nasi.  so  great  a victory,  in  which  “they 
had  conquered  the  enemies  of  llis 
Holy  Faith,  as  were  the  Jews  also,”  it  was  ordained 
that  in  two  years,  on  the  expiration  of  the  “con- 
dotta,”  all  Jews  should  leave  the  city,  never  to  re- 
turn (Uava,  l.c.  1871,  p.  176).  This  decree,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  revoked,  either  as  a restilt  of 
reflection  or  in  deference  to  some  powerful  inter- 
vention. 

In  1572  Sultan  Salim  II.  sent  the  rabbi  Solomon 
Ashkenazi,  who,  both  as  a physician  and  as  a states- 
man, possessed  great  influence  with  the  Divan,  as  a 
special  ambassador  to  the  Senate,  charged  with  a 
secret  mission  to  conclude  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  the  two  states  against  Spain  (Griitz, 
“Gesch.”  ix.,  note  7).  The  Senate  received  him 
with  all  the  honors  due  the  ambassador  of  a great 
power,  and,  although  it  did  not  accede  to  his  ino- 
[losals,  it  sent  him  back  with  presents.  Ashkenazi 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  defend  the 
cause  of  his  coreligionists,  and  he  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained not  only  the  revocation  of  the  decree  of  ex- 
pulsion, but  also  the  promise  that  such  ex]nnsions 
should  never  again  be  proiiosed  (Griitz,  l.c.  ix.  416). 

An  event,  in  itself  of  minor  importance,  j'ct  note- 
worthy as  one  of  the  I'esults  of  the  great  agitation 
aroused  throughout  the  Jewish  world  by  the  Mes- 
sianic claims  of  Shabbethai  Zebi,  Avas  the  brief 
stay  in  Venice  of  the  visionary  Nathan  Ghazzati. 
Even  after  the  apostasy  of  Shabbethai  Zebi  had 
ojiened  the  eyes  of  the  majority  and  calmed  the  ex- 
citement, Nathan  continued  to  believe  in  him,  or 
pretended  to  do  so.  He  claimed  to  have  had  ce- 
lestial visions,  and  proclaimed  himself  the  projihet 
Elijah,  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah,  thus  endeav- 
oring to  inflame  the  popular  mind  anew  and  revive 
the  old  excitement.  Driven  from  Salonica  and 
other  cities,  he  went  to  Venice  in  *1668,  where,  in 
view  of  the  credulity  of  the  times,  his  presence 
might  have  been  dangerous.  Scarcely  was  his  ar- 
rival known  to  the  rabbis  and  heads  of  the  Univer- 
sita when  they  called  him  before  their  tribunal  and 
made  him  sign  a document  confessing  the  falsity  of 
his  claims  to  have  had  celestial  visions,  and  denying 
that  Shabbethai  was  the  Messiah.  This  done,  they 
warned  him  to  leave  at  once  and  had  him  escorted 
to  the  frontier  (Rava,  l.c.  1871,  p.  307;  Samuel 
Aboab,  “Debar  Shemuel,”  responsum  No.  375, 
Venice,  1702). 

While  the  administration  of  the  Venetian  republic 
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was  always  under  papal  influence,  a spirit  of  com- 
parative tolerance  prevailed  there,  as  is  usual  in 
maritime  and  commercial  cities,  and  the  Jews,  like 
all  others,  were  free  from  restrictions  in  their  wor- 
ship. Well  organized  and  strong,  the  republic  al- 
ways maintained  order  and  fulfilled  its  compacts 
faithfully.  The  “condotte”  were  religiously  ob- 
served, and  the  lives  and  property  of  Jews  weie  pro- 
tected. Local  outbreaks  against  the  Jews  were  of 
rare  occurrence  and  were  quickly  followed  by  exem- 
plary punishments  (Osimo,  “ Narrazione  della  Strage 
Compita  Contra  gli  Ebrei  d’  Asolo,”  Padua,  18T5). 
'I’lie  Impiisition  existed  at  Venice,  although  it 
was  not  admitted  until  1279,  after  long  opposition  ; 
but  its  jurisdiction  extended  only  over  Chiistian 
heretics,  and  even  over  them  its  power  was  mucli 
restricted.  In  1570  the  inquisitors  of  Padua  wished 
to  compel  the  Jews  to  attend  sermons  in  their 
churches.  On  this  occasion  the  Senate  recalled  them 
to  their  proper  province,  but  it  appeals  that  they 
succeeded  at  some  later  time,  for  the  greater  part  of 
a sermon  which  was  preached  to  the  Jews  in  one  of 
the  churches  in  Padua  in  1715  is  still  preserved 
(Ciscato,  l.c.  pp.  140-141).  At  all  events,  continual 
contact  in  daily  life  often  led  naturally  to  friendly 
relations  between  Jews  and  Christians,  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  enlightened  enough  to  encourage  them. 
In  1553  the  council  granted  Kalonymus,  a Jewish 
physician,  the  means  necessary  to  keep  his  son  at 
his  studies,  “so  that  he  may  become  a man  useful  in 
the  service  of  this  illustrious  city  ” ( Komanin,  “ Storia 
Documentata  di  Venezia,”  v.  337,  note  3). 

In  the  great  tinancial  stress  in  which  the  republic 
was  placed  during  the  long  and  expensive  war  with 
the  Turks  tlie  Jews  were  obliged  to  jiay  heavy  taxes. 
Nevertheless,  tlieir  contributions,  like  those  of  the 
other  citizens,  were  often  spontaneous;  and  the 
names  of  the  bankers  Anselmo  and  Abramo,  who 
had  voluntarily  conti'ihuted  1,000  ducats,  with  those 
of  other  contributors,  were  iuscril)ed  in  a book  of 
jrarchment  “in  everlasting  remembrance”  (Scliiavi, 
l.c.  p.  320).  Most  inqiortant  of  all,  however,  wasthe 
activity  of  the  Jews  in  maritime  commerce;  in  1579, 
in  the  interest  of  this  commerce,  pei  inission  was  ex- 
tended to  many  Jews  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
extraction  to  remove  from  Dalmatia  to  Venice, 
where  they  received  privileges  which  were  obtained 
for  them  by  their  coreligionist  Daniel  Hodriguez, 
wlio  was  then  Venetian  consul  in  Dalmatia,  and  who 
was  highly  esteemed  by  tiie  reimblic  for  Ids  impor- 
tant services  in  furthering  its  commerce  in  theOi  ient 
(Hava,  l.c.  1871,  p.  176). 

Naturally,  this  maritime  commerce  continued  to 
be  favored  by  the  government;  and  in  1686  the 
Portuguese  Aronne  Uziel  was  the  first  to  obtain  a 
jratent  for  free  commerce  under  the  Venetian  flag  in 
the  Orient  and  Occident.  He  was  one  of  the  flrst 
shipowners  of  the  repuldic:  he  traded  with  Zante, 
C’ephalonia,  Corfu,  and  Constantinople;  and  Ids  busi- 
ness was  so  great  that  in  twenty  years  he  jiaid  451,- 
000  ducats  to  Venice  in  duties  (Schiavi,  l.c.  j).  514). 
Among  oilier  Jewisli  shipowners  one  of  the  most 
important  was  Abramo  Franco,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  provide  for  the  loading  of  six  merchantmen  {ib.). 
To  come  down  to  more  recent  times,  special  men- 
tion should  be  made  in  this  connection  of  the  two 


brothers  Baron  Giuseppe  Treves  dei  Bonfil,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  present  barons  of  that  name,  and  Isaaco 
Treves,  on  account  of  tlie  expedition  which  they 
undertook  for  the  flrst  time  into  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. They  sailed  under  the  Venetian  flag  with 
a cargo  of  flour  and  other  goods,  returning  with 
coffee  and  sugar  (Soave,  in  “11  Vessillo  Israelitico,” 
1878,  p.  115).  Giuseppe  Treves  received  the  title 
of  baron  from  Napoleon  I.  on  account  of  his  great 
services  to  the  city,  both  commercially  and  other- 
wise (Maratti,  “ Venezia  ed  i Veneziani,”  iv.  256). 

Domestic  trade  continued  to  be  limited  legally  to 
second-hand  goods,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  this  nom- 
inal restriction  counted  for  little,  and  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  liberty  of  trade  grew  also.  In 
the  shops  of  the  ghetto  wares  of  all  sorts  were 
sold,  among  them  glass,  decorated  crystal,  gold  orna- 
ments, tapestries,  embroideries,  and  books  (Schiavi, 
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Title-Page  of  a Ritual  Used  by  the  Jewish  Community  of 
Tripoli,  Printed  at  Venice  1680. 

(From  the  Sulzberger  collection  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  ot  America.)- 


l.c.  p.  506).  A trade  of  special  importance,  against 
which  ineffectual  prohibitions  were  several  times 
issued,  was  that  in  precious  stones;  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  were  the  first  to  employ  Jews  for  selling, 
buying,  and  exchanging  gems  {ib.).  Jews  were 
prominent  also  in  engineering.  In  1444  a decree  of 
the  Senate  called  “a  certain  Solomon,  a Hebrew  by 
race,  to  be  present  at  conferences  concerning  tlie  di- 
version of  the  Brenta,  because  he  has  great  fame  for 
skill  in  matters  concerning  water  ” (Zendrini,  “Me- 
morie  dello  Stato  Antico  e Moderno  delle  Lagune  di 
Venezia,”  i.  102,  Padua,  1811). 

In  1490  an  engineer,  wishing  to  associate  him.self 
with  some  Jews  in  the  mounting  of  a machine  which 
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he  had  invented,  asked  tlie  Senate  whether  the  laws 
concerning  tlie  granting  of  privileges  to  inventors 
were  applicable  to  Jews  as  well  as  to  others.  To 
this  the  Senate  replied  that  in  such  matters  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  Venetians  and  foreign- 
ers, between  Jews  and  Christians  (Komanin,  l.c.  v.  337, 
note  C).  One  Zarfati,  in  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  invented  certain  improvements  in 
the  metliods  of  silk-weaving,  and  his  studies  were 
published  at  Home  and  obtained  for  him  a privilege 
from  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (Schiavi,  l.c.  p.  504).  In  1630 
a certain  Nahman  Judah  obtained  permission  to 
manufacture  cinnabar,  sublimate,  and  similar  com- 
pounds, on  condition  that  the  business  should  be 
carried  on  under  tlie  name  of  a Cliristian  (Schiavi, 
l.c.  p.  505).  In  1718  another  Zarfati  was  permitted 
to  manufacture  not  only  cinnabar  and  sublimate, 
but  also  aqua  fortis,  white  lead,  minium,  etc.  {ib.). 

Under  the  restrictions  placed  upon  them  Jews 
could  not  contribute  much  to  general  literature; 
mention  must  be  made  nevertheless  of  the  gramma- 
rian Elijah  Levita,  who  spent  a great  part  of  his 
life  in  Venice  (Rava,  l.c.  1871,  j).  335;  Griitz,  l.c.  ix. 
225).  Noteworthy  also  were  the  two  rabbis  already 
mentioned,  Leon  of  Modena  (1579-1649),  at  whose 
sermons  even  nobles  and  ecelesiastics  were  present, 
and  Simeon  (Simhah)  Luzzatto  (1590-1663),  who, 
besides  the  “ Discorso,”  wrote  “Socrate,  Ossia  dell’ 
Intendimento  Humano,”  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
doge  and  Senate.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to 
the  poetess  Sara  Copia  Sullam  (1592-1641),  who 
was  regarded  by  several  critics  after  her  death  as 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  verse  in  Italy 
(Soave,  l.c.  1876,  p.  198).  Other  authors  of  this 
period  wlio  usually  wrote  only  in  Hebrew  were: 
David  Nieto  (1654-1728),  author  of  the“Matteh 
Dan”;  Moses Gentili  (d.  1711),  author  of  “Meleket 
Mahshabot”;  his  son  Gershon  (d.  1717,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen),  author  of  the“Yad  Haruzim  ” ; Rabbi 
Simeon  Judah  Perez;  and  Jacob  Saravae  (d.  1782). 
Among  the  physicians  of  the  republican  period  the 
most  distinguished  were  Jacob  Mantino  (1490-1549), 
a native  of  Tortosa,  who  was  directed  by  circum- 
stances to  Venice,  and  who  became  chief  physician 
to  Pope  Paul  III. ; and  Giuseppe  Tamari,  who  held 
the  office  of  citj^  physician  (Rava,  l.c.  1871,  p.  334). 

One  of  the  conditions  always  imposed  upon  the 
Jews  of  Venice  was  that  of  keeping  banks  for 
lending  monej' ; and  to  insure  their  continuance  the 
“condotta”  of  1534  placed  this  obligation  upon  the 
Universita  as  a body.  Although  these  banks  at  first 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  citizens  and  were 
at  the  same  time  a source  of  gain  to  tho.se  who  kept 
them,  they  finally  ended  in  a great  financial  disaster. 
The  community,  which  formerl^  had  been  very  rich, 
declined  rapidly  during  and  after  the  Mar  with  the 
Turks  over  the  island  of  Candia  (1645-55),  the  cause 
being  the  enormous  burdens  laid  upon  it  by  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  Many  emigrated  to  escape  these 
burdens;  the  plague  of  1630,  M'ith  the  consequent 
stagnation  of  business,  drove  others  out;  and  bad 
administration  M-as  responsible  for  other  departures; 
so  that  in  order  to  fulfil  its  obligations  the  commu- 
nity M’as  forced  to  siidc  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt, 
■which  finally  reached  the  sum  of  nearly  a million 
ducats.  As  soon  as  the  government  saw  the  peril 


of  an  institution  M’hich  M'as  considered  a necessity 
to  the  state,  it  endeavored  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
adopting  more  ea.S3'  terms  of  paj'ment  and  bj’  making 
other  arrangements  within  its  poM-er;  but  Mdien  all 
other  methods  had  proved  insufficient  it  was  com- 
pelled finally  to  proclaim  the  Universita  a private  cor- 
poration to  enable  it  legally’  to  announce  its  insolv- 
ency. In  1735  the  Universita  suspended  payments, 
and  a compromise  was  effected  M-ith  its  creditors 
with  the  support  and  protection  of  the  government. 
The  banks  continued  to  exist,  hoM’ever,  even  after 
the  fall  of  the  republic,  and  until  1806,  when  they 
were  clo.sed  by  an  imperial  decree.  On  that  occasion 
the  Jews  gave  the  commune  all  the  monej'  and 
property  in  the  banks,  having  a total  value  of  13.000 
ducats,  to  be  devoted  solelj'  to  charity.  The  munic- 
ipalit}'  publicly  expressed  its  gratitude  for  this  gift 
(“Gazetta  di  Venezia,”  Oct.  6,  1806). 

The  Universita  seems  soon  to  have  recovered  from 
its  failure;  for  in  1776,  on  the  expiration  of  one  of 
the  “conddtte,”  certain  commercial  restrictions  were 
proposed  as  a check  upon  the  exce.ssive  influence 
which  the  Jews  had  acquired.  These  pro])osals 
gave  rise  to  many  heated  discussions.  Themajoritj’ 
sided  with  the  Jews,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  several  Jewish  families  had  acaiuired  large  for- 
tunes by  their  thrift  and  Mere  of  service  to  in- 
dustry, be.sidcs  giving  emplovmcnt  to  man^'  of  the 
poor.  The  assistance  they  had  rendered  to  the  stale 
was  also  called  to  mind,  special  emphasis  being  laid 
upon  the  noble  conduct  of  Treves,  m Iio  had  loaned 
the  treasury  M’ithout  interest  the  money  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  the  treat j'  of  Rarbarj-.  After 
a long  debate,  however,  the  inissions  and  inlluence 
of  a few  poM'erful  reactionaries  i)revailed,  and  the 
proposals  became  law  (Romanin,  l.c.  viii.  212). 

Several  j’ears  then  passed  M ithout  incident,  M hen 
the  republic,  becoming  involved  in  dillicidties  M’ith 

Napoleon,  reconstituted  itself  as  a 
The  democracy.  In  consc(iucnce  all  citi- 

Republic  zens  Mere  declared  taiual  in  the  eves 

Becomes  a of  the  law,  and  all  legal  discriminations 
Democracy,  against  the  Jcm  s became  null  and  void. 

Each  strove  to  outdo  the  other  i]i  de- 
monstrating his  fraternity,  and  on  .lulj-  11,  1797, 
amid  great  popular  rejoicing,  the  gates  of  the  ghetto 
were  torn  down  and  its  name  changed  to“Contrada 
dair  Unione”  (=  “ Street  of  Union  ”).  iManj'  speeches 
of  lofty  tone  were  made  on  this  occasion,  and  even 
priests  Mere  present  at  the  ceremony,  setting  the 
example  in  evidencing  the  feeling  of  fraternitj',  for 
M'hich  they  Mere  praised  bj'  the  ncM’  municipality. 
The  latter  had  been  qidckly  constituted,  and  three 
.leM's  had  at  once  taken  their  places  in  it  (Romanin, 
l.c.  X.  222). 

Yet  even  this  revolution,  though  made  in  the 
spirit  demanded  by  the  times,  coidtl  not  save  the 
republic,  M’hich  M as  powerless  before  the  invading 
armies  of  France.  In  the  very  month  in  which  this 
change  of  government  took  jdace  Napoleon  dcclaied 
war  on  Venice,  and  the  Senate,  wishing  at  least  to 
make  an  attempt  at  resistance,  invited  the  JeMS  and 
the  various  religious  corporations  of  the  city"  to  con- 
tribute all  the  available  silver  in  their  places  of  m or- 
ship  for  the  defense  of  the  city  against  the  imiicnd- 
ing  attack.  The  Jcm-s  enthu.siastically  responded. 
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among  the  first,  to  this  appeal ; and  again  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Senate  a gratifying  letter  of  thanks 
(Soave,  l.c.  1876,  p.  38).  The  attack,  however,  was 
never  delivered ; for  the  Senate  abandoned  the  re- 
public on  Oct.  17,  1797,  and  Atistria  and  France 
signed  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  by  which  the 
city  was  assigned  to  Austria.  The  latter  took  pos- 
session of  it  at  once  (Jan.  15, 1798),  and  the  Jews  by 
this  change  of  government  lost  tlieir  civil  equality. 
They  regained  it,  however,  in  1805,  when  the  city 
became  a part  of  Italy,  but  lost  it  once  more  in  1814, 
when,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  city  again  came 
under  Austrian  control. 

When  the  news  of  the  revolution  at  Vienna  reached 
Venice  in  1848  the  city  seized  the  opportunity  to 
revolt,  and,  almost  without  bloodshed,  forced  the 
Austrian  garrison  to  capitulate  (March  22, 1848).  It 
then  proclaimed  anew  the  republic  of  Saint  Mark 
and  elected  a provisional  government,  of  wliich  two 
Jews  formed  a part — Isaaco  Pe.saro 
Equality  Maurogonato  (appointed  to  the  Minis- 
of  Jews  and  try  of  Finance)  and  Leone  Pincherle. 
Christians  Austria,  however,  reconquered  the 
Estab-  territory  and  held  it  until  1866,  when 
lished.  it  became  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Italy;  from  that  time  the  complete 
equality  of  Jews  and  Christians  has  been  firmly 
established,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Venice  numbers  2,000;  and  it  now  bears  the 
name  of  the  Jewish  Fraternity  of  Religion  and  Phi- 
lanthropy. It  possesses  many  institutions  for  study 
and  benevolence,  and  is  one  of  the  most  cultured 
Jewish  communities  in  Italy.  Among  the  Vene- 
tians of  most  recent  times  who  have  become  distin- 
guished are;  Samuel  Romanin,  the  learned  historian 
of  Venice,  in  whose  honor  a bust  was  placed  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Venice;  I.  P.  Maurogonato,  already 
mentioned,  who  for  many  years  was  vice-president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Luigi  Luzzatti,  who 
was  repeatedly  minister  of  the  treasury;  the  Treves 
dei  Bonfili  family,  whose  members  still  continue,  as 
in  the  time  of  the  republic,  to  be  distinguished 
for  their  jihilanthropy  and  for  their  services  to  their 
fellow  citizens;  the  poetess  Eugenia  Pavia  Gentilomo 
Fortis ; the  physicians  Namias  and  Asson ; and  the 
rabbi  Abramo  Lattes.  In  the  industrial  field  also 
the  Venetian  Jews  are  well  represented,  being  in- 
terested in  many  of  the  numerous  factories  and 
establishments  on  the  islands  around  Venice,  either 
as  proprietors  or  as  managers. 

Bibliography  : Samuel  Romanin,  Storia  Dneumentata  di 
Venezia-,  Abraham  Lattes,  in  Venezia  e le  Sue  Lagune,  vol. 
i.,  part  ii..  Appendix;  Schiavi,  Oil  Ehrei  in  Venezia  e nelle 
Sue  Colonic,  in  Nuova  Antologia,  3d  series,  vol.  xlvii.;  Vit- 
tore Rava,  in  Educatore  Israelitd,  1871, 1873  ; Cesare  Musatti, 
]l  MacMro  Maine  Soave;  M.  Soave,  Malta  e till  Schiavi 
Ehrei,  in  Corriere  IsracUtico.  xvii.:  Ciscato,  GU  Ehrei  in 
Padova;  Osimo,  Narrazione  della  Strage  Compita  Contra 
(jli  Ehrei  di  Anolo  ; Gratz,  Ge.sch.  passim ; (iailiccioli,  Memo- 
ria  Antlclie  Venete ; Simeon  Luzzatto,  Eineorno  Circa  il 
Statn  degli  Hehrei,  etc.;  Leon  of  Modena,  Hintoria  dei  Riti 
Ehraici,  Paris,  1U37. 

D.  E.  L. 

VENTURA : Family  of  rabbis  and  scholars 
prominent  in  Italy  and  Greece  in  the  sixteenth,  sev- 
enteenth, and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Eliezer  ben  Samuel  Ventura : Italian  scholar 
of  the  sixteenth  century ; born  at  Da  Porta,  prov- 


ince of  Perugia;  died  in  1534  at  Ferrara,  where  he 
had  officiated  as  rabbi.  One  of  his  manuscripts  has 
been  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Marco  Mortara 
(see  “Mose,”  vi.  134). 

Elijah  ben  Abraham  Ventura ; Scholar  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  probably  nourished  in  the 
Levant.  He  was  the  author  of  a work  in  three 
parts,  entitled:  (1)  “ Kokeba  di-Shebit,”  novella;  on 
various  Talmudic  sayings;  (2)  “ Kontres,”  novellEe 
on  the  works  of  Elijah  Mizrahi ; and  (3)  “ She’elot 
u-Teshubot,”  responsa.  The  entire  work  appeared 
at  Salonica  in  1799. 

Bibliography:  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  BorJL  col. 953 ; Benjacob, 

Ozar  lia^Scfariin,  p.  337. 

Isaac  Hananiah  Ventura:  Scholar  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century ; rabbi  of  Pesaro.  He  wrote  a re- 
sponsum  which  is  published  in  the  “Shelom  ha- 
Bayit  ” of  Menahem  Gazes,  and  another  which  has 
been  printed  in  Solomon  Graziano’s  novella;  (ii.  123) 
on  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk. 

Isaac  ben  Moses  Ventura:  Talmudist  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  rabbi  at  An- 
cona and  Pesaro.  One  of  his  responsa  is  extant  in 
Terni’s  “SefatEmet”  (p.  24),  and  another  in  Netha- 
neel  Segre’s  “ ‘Ezer  Ya‘akob  ” (No.  2). 

Isaac  Raphael  Ventura : Rabbi  of  Pe.saro  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  According  to  Mortara 
(“ Indice,”  S.D.),  he  was  a descendant  of  a family 
bearing  the  name  "iDDri;  and  he  is  men- 

tioned in  Graziano’s  novelhe  (ii.  141)  on  the  Shulhan 
‘Aruk. 

Jehiel  Ventura;  Rabbi  of  Romagna  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  related  to  IMallaRaM  of 
Padua,  who  mentions  him  in  his  collection  of  re- 
sponsa (ii.,  §§  62,  83)  as  one  of  the  foremost  halakists 
of  his  time. 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tolcdot  GcdoleYisracl,  p.  219, 

No.  2.)8. 

Jehiel  Ventura:  Liturgical  poet  of  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century ; probably  a resident  of 
Ancona.  He  was  the  author  of  liturgical  and  ele- 
giac poems,  which  Ghirondi  of  Padua  possessed  in 
manuscript  (Zunz,  “ Literaturgesch.”  p.  440). 

Moses  ben  Joseph  Ventura  (called  also  Ven- 
tura of  Tivoli  and  Ventura  of  Jerusalem):  Rab- 
bi of  Silistria,  Bulgaria,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  educated  at  Jerusalem,  but 
later  settled  in  Silistria.  Ventura  was  the  author  of 
“Yemin  Mosheh  ” (Mantua,  1624 ; 2d  ed.,  Amster- 
dam, 1718;  3d  ed..  The  Hague,  1777),  a commentary 
on  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah;  and  Aaron 
Alfandari,  in  his  commentary  entitled  “Yad  Aha- 
ron,” ascribes  to  him  the  “ Haggahot  we-Hassagot 
‘al  Bet  Yosef,”  a commentary,  as' yet  unpublished, 
on  the  four  parts  of  the  “Bet  Yosef.” 

Bibliography  : SteinsclineidPr.  Cat.  BodL  col.  2008;  Benjacob, 

Ozar  lia-Sefariin,  p.  33t ; Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  lii.  433. 

Shabbethai  ben  Abraham  Ventura  : Scholar 
and  rabbi  of  Spalato  during  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
one  of  the  most  prominent  pupils  of  David  Pardo. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  “Nehar  Shalom  ” (Amster- 
dam, 1775),  novellte  and  notes  on  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Orali  Hayyim. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl,  col.  2348;  Azulai, 

Shem  ha-Gedolim,  ii.  90. 
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VENTURA,  RUBINO:  Soldier;  born  at  Fi- 
nale, iModena,  1795;  died  at  Toulouse,  France,  April 
5,  1858.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  enrolled 
as  a volunteer  in  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  he  returned  to  his 
home;  but  in  1817,  owing  to  a dispute  between  him 
and  a local  policeman,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
country.  He  went  first  to  Triest,  and  then  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  for  a time  a ship-broker, 
beaming  that  Persia  was  seeking  the  services  of 
European  soldiers,  he  obtained  an  officer’s  commis- 
sion, and  helped  to  instruct  the  forces  of  the  shah  in 
European  methods  of  warfare.  He  soon  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel.  On  the  death  of  the  shah  in 
1822,  Ventura  offered  his  services  to  his  successor, 
‘Abbas  iffirza.  In  the  latter’s  service,  however,  were 
a number  of  English  officers  who  were  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  French,  with  whom  they  classed  Ven- 
tura on  account  of  his  having  fought  under  Napo- 
leon ; and  through  their  intrigues  Ventura  was  dis- 
missed. He  then  went  to  Lahore,  India,  accepting 
service  in  the  army  of  Ranjit  Sinh.  A rebellion 
having  arisen  in  Afghanistan,  Ventura  conducted 
successfully  several  campaigns  of  a difficult  nature, 
and  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Laliore. 

Ventura  married  an  Indian  princess,  by  whom  he 
had  a daughter;  but  he  was  always  desirous  of  re- 
turning to  his  native  countiy.  In  1837  he  went  on 
a diplomatic  mission  to  Paris  and  London,  but  was 
recalled  to  Lahore  before  he  had  time  to  visit  his 
family  in  Europe.  On  the  death  of  Ranjit  Sinh, 
V’entura  took  part  in  the  contest  for  the  succession, 
and  remained  in  the  service  of  the  new  raja,  Dhulip 
Sinh.  During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  Ventura  con- 
tinued his  career  of  conquest;  but  later,  feeling  the 
approach  of  old  age,  he  returned  to  Europe  and 
settled  in  Paris,  whence  from  time  to  time  he  visited 
his  native  country. 

AVhile  in  India,  Ventura  made  numerous  e.vcava- 
tions.  He  presented  Louis  Philippe  with  a set  of 
ancient  Greek  coins  which  he  had  unearthed,  and 
which  w'ere  evidences  of  the  march  through  that 
countiy  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  his  later  years  he 
lost  a part  of  his  large  fortune  in  unsuccessful  com- 
mercial enterprises.  According  to  Flaminio  Servi, 
Ventura  received  baptism  toward  the  end  of  his  life. 

Bibliography  : Notizie  Storiche  e liionra/icfie  de  Generale 
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VENTURE,  MARDOCHEE:  French  scholar; 
flourished  at  Avignon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  collaboration  with  Isaiah  Vidal 
he  composed  the  “Seder  ha-Kontres”  (Avignon, 
1765),  a collection  of  liturgical  chants  for  the  use  of 
the  Jews  of  the  county  of  Venaissin.  This  compi- 
lation includes  a piyyut  (p.  47 ; comp.  Zunz,  “Z.  G.” 
p.  473)  composed  by  Venture,  partly  in  Hebrew  and 
partly  in  Provencal,  wliich  was  translated  into 
French  by  Sabatier  in  his  “Chansons  Hebra'ico- 
ProvenQales  des  Juifs  Comtadins  ” (Nimes,  1876)  and 
by  Pedro  II.,  of  Alcantara,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  in  his 
“Poesies  Hebrai'co-Provenqiales  du  Rituel  Israelite 
Comtadin  ” (Avignon,  1891). 
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Venture  himself  translated  into  French  . “Prieres 
Journalifires  a I’llsage  des  Juifs  Portugais  ou  Espa- 
gnols”  (Nice,  1772);  “Prieres  des  Jours  du  Rosch- 
Haschana  et  du  Jour  de  Kippour”  (ib.  1773); 
“PriOres  des  Jours  de  Jeunes”  (Paris,  1807);  and 
“Prieres  des  Fetes  de  Pessach,  Schebouot,  et  de 
Souccot”  (ib.  1807;  2d  ed.,  ib.  1845). 
s.  S.  K. 

VERA  Y ALARCON,  LOPE  DE : Spanish 
martyr  and  knight  (“caballero  i mui  emparentado,” 
as  he  is  designated  by  a contemporary)  of  noble 
family;  born  about  1619  at  San  Clemente  la  Alancha; 
died  July  25,  1644,  at  Valladolid.  Through  his 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature  at 
Salamanca  he  was  drawn  toward  Judaism;  and  he 
read  the  P.salms  daily  in  the  original  text.  When 
only  twenty  j'ears  of  age  he  declared  openly  that 
he  could  not  believe  that  the  Alessiah  had  apiieared. 
According  to  the  account  of  acontemimrary,  the  In- 
quisition at  Valladolid  in  1638,  on  information  fur- 
nished by  De  Vera’-s  own  brother,  cast  De  Vera  into 
prison,  where  he  languished  for  six  years.  During 
this  time  he  abstained  from  meat,  circumcised  him- 
self, and  called  himself  “Juda  el  Creyente”  = “.lu- 
dah  the  Believer.”  The  most  eminent  theologians 
endeavored  in  vain  to  lead  him  back  to  the  Cliurch; 
and  the  entreaties  of  his  father  were  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. On  July  25,  1644,  he  was  tied  to  the  stake, 
and,  as  Spinoza  says,  breathed  his  last  with  the 
Psalmist’s  words  on  his  lips;  “Into  thine  hand. 
Lord,  I commit  my  spirit.”  His  courage  was  uni- 
ver.sally  admired,  the  inquisitor  Moscoso  writing  to 
the  Countess  de  Monterey  thus:  “Never  has  such 
firmness  been  witnessed  as  that  disjilayed  by  this 
young  man.  He  was  well  reared,  .scholarly,  and 
otherwise  blameless.”  The  Dlarano  ])oets  Antonio 
Enriquez  Gomez  and  Manuel  de  Pina  mourned  in 
their  poems  the  death  of  the  promising  youth. 

Bibliography:  Cardoso.  En.'f  Krcclenciag  dr  hrarl,  p. 
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VERBAND  DEB  VEREINE  FUR  JU- 
DISCHE  GESCHICHTE  UND  LITERATUR 
IN  DEUTSCHLAND.  See  Veuein  fck  Ju- 

DISCIIE  GesCIIICIITE  END  LiTEKATCH. 

VERBLOVSKI,  GREGORI  LEONTYE- 
VICH : Russian  jurist;  born  in  the  first  ipiarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century ; died  at  Moscow  1900.  He 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1866.  Verblovski  was 
one  of  the  first  secretaries  of  the  circuit  court  of  St. 
Petersburg ; he  then  became  a member  of  that  of 
Voronezh,  and  later  of  that  of  Moscow. 

Verblovski’s  works  include;  “ Sistematicheski 
Sbornik  Polozheni  i Izvlecheni  iz  Grazhdanskikh 
Kassatzionnykh  Ryesheni  za  1866-1875”  (2  vols. , 
Voronezh,  1879),  a S3'stematic  collection  of  regula- 
tions and  extracts  of  decisions  of  the  Civil  Court  of 
Cassation  for  the  period  1866-75,  vol.  i.  being  devoted 
to  civil  law,  and  vol.  ii.  to  civil  law  cases ; also  similar 
collections  for  1876-78  (ib.  1880),  for  1879  (Moscow, 
1881),  for  1880  (ib.  1882),  and  for  1883-88  (St  Peters- 
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burg,  1889) ; “ Dvizhenie  Russkavo  Grazhdanskavo 
Protzessa  ” {ib.  1883 ; 2d  ed.  1889),  on  the  proceed- 
ings in  a Russian  civil  lawsuit ; “ Zakonopolozlieniya 
o Posldiuakh  s Imushchestv  Perekhodyashchikh 
Bezmezdnynii  Sposobami  ” (Voronezh,  1883),  on  laws 
concerning  taxes;  “ Polozhenie  o Sovyete  po  Zhel- 
yeznodorozhnym  Dyelam  ” {ib.  1886),  the  statute  of 
the  council  on  railway  affairs ; “ Zakonopolozheniya 
o Preobrazovanii  Myestnykh  Krestyanskikh  i Su- 
debnj'kh  Uchrezhdeni  ” {ib.  1890) ; “ Sudoproizvod- 
stvo  Grazhdanskoe  i Ugolovnoe  v Novykh  Sudebno- 
Administrativnykh  Uchrezhdeniyakh  ” {ib.  1891). 

Besides,  Verblovski  published  in  the  Russian  jurid- 
ical press  a series  of  articles  of  practical  interest; 
and,  at  the  instance  of  the  editorial  commission  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a new  civil 
code,  he  translated  into  Russian  the  general  civil 
code  of  1811  of  the  Austrian  empire  {ib.  1885). 
n.  K.  V.  R. 

VERCELLI : City  in  the  compartimento  of  Pied- 
mont, Italy.  The  oldest  document  in  existence  con- 
cerning its  Jews  is  dated  Feb.  16,  1446,  and  consists 
of  a permit  granted  by  the  city  council  to  one  Abramo 
della  Vigneria  and  his  son  Angelo  to  open  in  Ver- 
celli a banking  and  loan  establishment,  on  condition 
of  their  lending  the  city  100  florins,  when  required, 
for  a term  of  six  months  without  interest,  and  for  a 
longer  period  with  interest.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  permits,  granted  for  a set  time  only,  but 
renewable,  which  authorized  the  residence  of  He- 
brews within  the  city,  and  regulated  their  rights  as 
well  as  their  duties  to  the  government.  The  Jews 
at  this  time  were  governed  according  to  the  harsh 
statutes  of  Amadeus  VHI.  promulgated  June  17, 
1430,  which,  among  other  regulations,  obliged  them 
to  wear  the  customary  badge,  consisting  of  a piece 
of  red  cloth  on  the  shoulder. 

Under  Emmanuel-Philibert  the  Piedmontese  Jews 
were  twice  threatened  by  decrees  of  expulsion  from 
the  province.  The  first  of  these  was  promulgated 
July  19,  1560;  but  through  the  intercession  of  the 
duchess  Margherita  the  Jews  obtained  a stay  of 
four  months.  Then  one  of  the  duke’s  councilors 
persuaded  him  to  renew  the  decree,  fixing  the  time 
of  the  expulsion  within  ten  days;  but  fortunately, 
through  the  efforts  of  an  assistant  physician  attached 
to  the  ducal  tribunal,  a revocation  of  the  edict  was 
obtained.  Later  on  (Oct.,  1566)  Emmanuel-Philibert 
ordered  the  immediate  departure  from  his  dominions 
of  all  the  Jews,  unless  they  consented  to  pay  him 
the  sum  of  4,000  gold  florins.  They  quitted  the 
country,  but  shortly  afterward  wmre  allowed  to  re- 
turn on  condition  of  paying  down  2,000  florins  and 
submitting  to  a yearly  tax.  On  Sept. 
Under  Em-  9,  1572,  at  the  instance  of  one  VTtale 

manuel-  Sacerdoti,  Emmanuel-Philibert  pub- 
Philibert.  lished  a decree  which  somewhat  miti- 
gated the  severity  of  the  laws  of 
Amadeus  VIII.  When,  in  1597,  the  Jews  were 
banished  from  the  IMilanese  territories,  a number 
of  the  exiles  took  refuge  in  Vercelli,  among  whom 
was  the  continuator  of  the  “ ‘Emek  ha-Baka”  of 
Joseph  ha-Kohen.  The  anonymous  historian  relates 
that  he  and  his  family  remained  in  Vercelli  for  some 
days,  hoping  to  establish  their  abode  in  the  city ; 


but,  although  Emmanuel-Philibert  had  promised  the 
Jews  but  a short  time  before  that  they  should  remain 
unmolested  in  his  dominions,  his  son,  Charles  Em- 
manuel, Duke  of  Savoy,  was  unwilling  to  afford  an 
asylum  in  his  territories  to  the  Jewish  exiles  from 
other  provinces,  and  when  he  learned  that  there 
were  numerous  Hebrew  refugees  in  Vercelli,  he  is- 
sued a decree  banishing  them  from  that  city  also. 
Charles  Emmanuel  confirmed  the  privileges  granted 
by  his  father  to  his  own  subjects  (see  Turin). 

Until  the  year  1600  the  Italian  ritual  was  used 
by  the  Jews  of  Vercelli.  In  that  year  one  Abram 
Levi,  having  purchased  the  loan  and  banking  es- 
tablishment of  Norzi  and  Saeerdote,  settled  in  the 
city ; and,  owing  to  his  influence  and  efforts,  the 
German  ritual  was  adopted,  and  it 
Italian  has  remained  in  use  until  the  present 
Ritual  day.  Rabbi  Hayjdm  Segre,  who  in 
Superseded  1653  came  from  Casale  Monferrato  to 
by  the  reside  in  Vercelli,  was  sent  with  Sam- 
German.  son  Bachi  and  Jacob  Pugliese  to  the 
East  to  investigate  the  theories  and 
writings  of  Shabbethai  Zebi,  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  being  defrayed  by  Jonah  Clava  (Kezigin). 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  notwithstanding 
the  general  progress  of  the  times,  the  condition  of 
the  Vercelli  Jews  did  not  improve.  Indeed,  it  be- 
came worse,  owing  to  the  preponderating  influence 
of  the  papal  court.  The  constitutional  laws  of  1723, 
1729,  and  1770  were  almost  as  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Jews  as  the  ancient  ducal  statutes  had 
been.  Until  the  j'ear  1724  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
were  permitted  to  live  in  any  portion  of  the  city; 
but  in  that  year  they  were  restricted  to  a special 
quarter.  Their  concentration  in  the  ghetto  soon 
showed  the  need  of  a larger  synagogue;  anil  a new 
edifice  was  opened  on  the  eve  of  Rosh  ha-Shanah, 
1740.  The  financial  status  of  the  Jews  of  Vercelli 
improved  greatly  after  the  death  of  Elijah  Emman- 
uel Foa  (July  20,  1796),  who  bequeathed  his  large 
fortune  to  the  community  for  the  aid  and  support 
of  charitable  societies  and  institutions,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  establishment  of  a Hebrew  college  in 
his  own  house.  The  Collegis  Foa  (Foa  College)  was 
opened  Sept.,  1829,  and  is  still  (1905)  in  existence. 
It  has  given  many  noteworthy  rabbis  and  professors 
to  the  Italian  Jewry. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  came 
indications  of  better  times  for  the  Jews  of  Piedmont; 
but  the  Austro-Russiau  provisional  government  of 
Piedmont  at  the  restoration,  in  1799, 
Effects  of  restored  them  to  their  former  status, 
the  French  Later,  by  a patent  of  March  6,  1816, 
Revolu-  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  definitely  freed  the 
tion.  Jews  from  the  obligation  of  wearing 
a badge,  and  conferred  on  them  leave 
to  engage  in  merchandise,  trade,  and  the  fine  arts. 
They  were,  however,  still  excluded  from  the  univer- 
sities, from  public  offices,  and  from  the  administra- 
tion of  charities.  The  law  of  Charles  Albert,  enacted 
June  19,  1848,  completed  the  work  of  emancipation, 
and  established  the  Jews  on  the  footing  of  citizen- 
.ship.  In  1853  a Hebrew  journal,  the  “Educatore 
Israelite,”  edited  by  Giuseppe  Levi  and  Esdra  Pon- 
tremoli,  was  founded  in  Vercelli.  The  “Vessillo 
Israelitico”  of  Casale  Monferrato,  founded  by  Fla- 
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rninio  Servi  in  1878,  is  the  siiccessor  of  this  review. 
In  1878  a new  temple  was  dedicated. 

Tlie  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  savants 
and  rabbis  of  Vercelli:  sixteenth  century:  Isaac 
Kohen  (“R.  E.  J.”  xvi.  39  et  seq.)-,  seventeenth  cen- 
tury: Jacob  Bachi,  Hananeel  ben  Aaron  Asher  Nan- 
tova;  eighteenth  century:  Benjamin  Segre,  Elisha 
ben  Hayyim  Segre,  Joshua  Benzion  ben  Elisha 
Segre,  Joshua  Benzion  ben  Benjamin  Segre ; nine- 
teenth century:  Alessandro  Foa,  Giuseppe  Levi 
Gattinara,  Sabato  Graziadio  Treves,  Jedidiah  Levi, 
Michele  Vita  Treves,  Isacco  Sanguinetti,  Felice 
Tedeschi,  Giuseppe  Raifaelle  Levi. 

In  1864  the  city  contained  600  Jews;  shortly  after- 
ward their  numbers  began  to  diminish ; in  1866  there 
were  but  600;  and  to-day  they  number  only  369. 

Bibliography:  F.  Servi,  in  Ediicatore  Israelitd,  xiv . Sli  et 
seq.,  XV.  36  ct  seq.-,  G.  Volino,  Condizione  Giuridica  degll 
Israeliti  in  Piemonte  Prima  delV  Emancipazione,  Turin, 
1904;  M.  Finzi,  in  Rivista  Israelitica,  i.  226  et  seq.;  Wiener, 
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s.  U.  C. 

VERDICT.  See  Judgment. 

VERDUN  (Hebrew,  )mi1)  : Capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Meuse,  France.  Jews  resided  there 
from  the  twelfth  centur}' ; and  among  the  scholars 
of  the  city  may  be  mentioned  the  tosafist  Samuel  b. 
Hayyim  (Tosef.,  Yeb.  65a,  66b;  Tosef.,  M.  K.  33a; 
Tosef.,  B.  K.  77a,  89a),  Samuel  b.  Joseph  the 
Younger  (Tosef.,  Niddah,  28a),  and  Jacob  b.  Joseph, 
brother  of  Samuel. 

In  1433  Canon  Guillaume  Chaney  made,  on  behalf 
of  the  chapter  and  the  city,  a fruitless  request  to  the 
Council  of  Basel  to  relieve  the  strained  financial  situ- 
ation by  authorizing  expelled  Jews  to  return  to 
Verdun;  but  until  the  annexation  to  France  in  1659 
of  the  three  bishoprics  of  Toul,  Metz,  and  Verdun, 
all  rights  of  residence  in  the  town  and  even  of  tran- 
sit through  it  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews.  Letters 
patent  from  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV., 
and  Louis  XV.,  however,  permitted  the  Jews  of 
Metz  to  sojourn  for  very  brief  periods  in  Verdun  to 
attend  to  business.  In  1774  a Jew  who  had  remained 
in  the  city  for  three  days  was  expelled  by  order  of 
De  Watrouville,  representative  of  the  Marquis  de 
Creil,  the  intendant.  In  1748  the  Jewish  community 
of  Metz  addressed  a petition  to  the  intendant,  asking 
that  its  members  be  allowed  to  visit  Verdun,  but 
this  request  was  refused  on  account  of  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  merchants,  goldsmiths,  tailors, 
second-hand  dealers,  and,  above  all,  the  gild-wardens 
(“echevins”)  of  the  city,  who  were  united  in  their 
hostility  to  the  Jews.  In  1752  and  1756  a number 
of  Jews  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Verdun,  but  were 
expelled  by  the  intendant  at  the  urgent  demand  of 
the  gilds ; and  from  that  time  until  the  Revolution 
of  1789  there  are  no  traces  of  Jews  in  the  city. 

The  existing  community,  which  was  founded 
in  1792,  now  (1905)  consists  of  about  forty -five 
families. 
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VEREIN  ZUR  ABWEHR  DES  ANTI- 
SEMITISMUS : Name  of  two  societies  for  com- 
bating anti-Semitism.  The  first  was  formed  in  Ber- 
lin toward  the  end  of  1890  by  twelve  men  who 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  German  people,  calling  upon 
Jews  and  Christians  alike  to  fight  the  excesses  of 
anti-Semitism  and  especially  all  attempts  to  rob  the 
Jews  of  their  rights  of  equality.  This  appeal,  is- 
sued in  Jan.,  1891,  received  535  signatures  from 
among  the  most  prominent  men  of  Germany.  The 
poets  Freytag,  Ileyse,  and  Sudermann  (the  first,  on 
account  of  the  Jewish  characters  in  his  novel  “Soil 
und  Haben  ” and  in  his  drama  “ Die  Journalisten,” 
had  been  considered  a partizan  of  anti-Semitism) ; 
scholars  like  Mommsen  and  Erich  Schmidt;  poli- 
ticians like  Von  Forckenbeck  and  Baron  von  Stauf- 
fenberg;  and  Protestant  clergymen  like  Drcyer  and 
Zittel — these  were  among  the  signers  (“Allg.  Zeit. 
desJud.”  Jan.  29,  1891;  “ Jlitthcilungen,”  etc. , Jan. 
30,  1901).  A similar  society  was  founded  in  Vienna 
July  20,  1891  (“ Oesterreichische  Wochenschrift,” 
1891,  p.  526),  of  which  the  most  prominent  organi- 
zers were  Baron  and  Baroness  von  Suttner  and  Pro- 
fessor Nothnagel. 

These  societies  counted  mostly  upon  Christians  for 
support,  although  Jewish  members  were  accepted. 
The  Berlin  society  reported  at  its  first  general  meet- 
ing, Nov.  28,  1893,  a membership  of  13,338  distrib- 
uted in  963  localities.  Its  presidents  were  the  emi- 
nent jurist  and  statesman  Rudolf  Gneist  (uj)  to 
1896)  and  the  liberal  politicians  Heinrich  Rickert(up 
to  1902)  and  Theodor  Barth.  The  propaganda  of 
the  societies  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  pop- 
ular literature  intended  to  check  the  growing  anti- 
Semitic  movement.  Besides  leaflets  and  panqihlets, 
the  Berlin  society  published  (1891)  the  “ Antisemiten- 
spiegel,”  a handbook  of  refutationsof  the  slanderous 
assertions  found  in  the  “ Antisemitenkatcchismus,” 
and  (from  Oct.  21,  1891)  the  weekly  “ Mittheiliingen 
aus  dem  Verein  zur  Abwehr  des  Antiseiuitismus,” 
which  is  a complete  record  of  the  anti-Semitic  move- 
ment, containing  valuable  material  for  the  refutation 
of  anti-Semitic  charges.  Both  societies  have  from 
time  to  time  protested  to  the  authorities  against  the 
unjust  treatment  of  the  Jews,  and  have  therefore 
been  called  by  their  opponents  “ Judenschiitz- 
triippe”  (Jew-guards).  The  Vienna  society  has 
established  a “ Rechtsschutzabtheilung,”  a bureau 
for  legal  advice  to  victims  of  anti-Semitism. 

The  foundation  of  the  Berlin  society  coincided 
— hardly  by  accident  — with  the  retirement  of 
Court  Chaplain  Stocker  and  a condemnation  of  anti- 
Semitism  by  Emperor  William  in  a conversation 
with  his  Jewish  classmate  Judge  Sommer.  The 
effect  of  the  society’s  agitation  can  not  be  measured 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  although  in  Germany 
the  anti-Semitic  movement  has  made  no  progress 
since  1892. 

Bibliography:  Mittheilungenaus  dem  Verein  zur  Ahn-ehr 

des  Atitisemitismus,  passim. 

D. 

VEREIN  FUR  CULTUR  UND  WISSEN- 
SCHAFT  DER  JUDEN : Society  founded  at  Ber- 
lin (Nov.  27,  1819)  by  Leopold  Zunz,  Eduard  Gaus, 
and  Moses  Moser.  The  objects  of  the  society  were 
to  improve  the  social  position  of  the  Jews  and  to 
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check  the  conversions  to  Christianity  which  at  that 
time  had  alarmingly  increased  in  the  Berlin  commu- 
nity. These  aims  were  to  he  attained  by  spreading 
general  culture  among  the  Jews  and  by  furthering 
the  study  of  Jewish  history  and  literature.  About 
fifty  intellectual  members  of  the  Berlin  community 
joined  the  society,  among  them  the  philologist  Lud- 
wig Makkus,  to  whose  character  Heinrich  Heine 
paid  a glowing  tribute.  On  Aug.  4,  1822,  Heine 
himself  joined  the  society,  and  later  some  of  the  sur- 
viving members  of  Mendelssohn’s  circle,  as  David 
Friedlander  and  Lazarus  Bendavid,  followed 
suit.  Outside  of  Berlin  the  society  was  joined  by 
about  twenty  members  of  the  temple  congregation 
at  Hamburg  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  vi.  193a),  and  also  by 
individual  Jews  in  other  ])laces. 

The  societ}',  in  spite  of  its  very  limited  means, 
planned  to  establish  a complete  system  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  from  primary  to  academic,  in- 
cluding industrial  schools.  It  actually  opened  a 
school  in  which  Polish  bahurim,  who  came  to  Ber- 
lin in  large  numbers,  wei'c  instructed  in  secidar 
bi'anches.  At  the  same  time  the  society  prepared  a 
program  for  a normal  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Jewish  religion.  Heine  proposed  the  founding  of  a 
women’s  auxiliary  society  which  should  promote  the 
aims  of  the  mother  institution  in  the  homes.  How- 
ever, on  account  of  this  manifold  activity,  no  tangi- 
ble results  were  accomplished,  and  hence  it  was 
decided  to  limit  the  work  of  the  society  to  the  fur- 
thering of  “ Jewish  science.”  With  this  aim  in  view 
the  society  began  in  1822  to  publish  a “Zeitschrift 
flir  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,”  of  which 
Leopold  Zunz  was  the  editor.  The  first  number  was 
headed  by  an  article  entitled  “ Ueber  den  Begriff 
einer  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums.”  Gans  wrote 
on  Talmudic  law,  and  Zunz  contributed  an  essay 
entitled  “Salomon  ben  Isak,  Genannt  Raschi. ” As 
early  as  May,  1823,  however,  the  editors  felt  obliged 
to  ask  the  public  to  show  greater  interest  in  the 
perioilical ; this  request  being  unheeded,  the  soci- 
ety had  to  cease  its  activity,  a ceremonious  farewell- 
meeting which  had  been  suggested  being  tactfully 
omitted.  Eduard  Gans,  who  had  been  among  the 
most  active  members  of  the  society,  was  the  first  to 
desert  the  cause ; he  became  converted  to  Christianity 
in  order  to  obtain  a professorship.  Others  followed 
him,  and  on  account  of  the  general  lack  of  interest 
the  rest  despaired  of  attaining  any  measure  of 
success. 

Bibi.iouraphy  ; Griitz,  Geseft.  xl.  397  et  seq.;  Heinrich  Heine, 

Ludwio  Markus,  Denkworte ; G.  Karpeles,  Heinrich  Heine : 

Aus  Seinem  Lehen  und  aits  Seiner  Zeit,  Berlin,  1901 ; Zeit- 
schrift fiXr  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  Berlin,  1823. 

D.  E.  Co. 

VEREIN  EUR  JUDISCHE  GESCHICHTE 
■UND  LITERATUR  : Name  of  societies  founded  in 
many  German  cities  since  about  1890  for  the  spread  of 
the  study  of  Jewish  history  and  literature.  Although 
certain  societies  of  the  kind  bad  existed  earlier,  the 
first  impetus  was  given  to  the  popular  study  of  these 
subjects  through  the  awakening  of  Jewish  sensibili- 
ties by  the  growing  anti-Semitic  movement.  It  was 
chiefly  felt  in  Jewish  student  circles.  The  growth 
of  the  movement  began  when  Gustav  Karpeles,  after 
having  founded  such  a society  in  Berlin  (Jan.  2, 


1892),  organized  the  various  societies  into  a union 
known  as  Verband  der  Vereine  fur  Jiidische 
Geschiebte  und  Literatur  in  Deutschland  (Dec. 
26,  1893).  This  association  furnishes  lists  of  speakers 
to  the  constituent  societies,  issues  pamphlets,  and 
has  published  since  1898  the  “ Jahrbuch  fur  Judische 
Geschichte  und  Literatur,”  of  which  up  to  the  pres- 
ent (1905)  seven  volumes  have  appeared.  These 
contain  popular  scientific  essays  and  some  fiction; 
and  among  the  contributors  are  to  be  found  the  most 
eminent  representatives  of  Jewish  literature. 

There  are  about  200  societies,  with  about  15,000 
members,  in  Germany.  The  Jewish  Chautauqua 
Society  in  the  United  States,  the  Jewish  Study  Cir- 
cles in  England,  and  the  Universite  Juive  in  France 
have  followed  somewhat  similar  courses.  An  older 
organization  of  the  same  kind  is  the  Afike  Yehu- 
dali  of  Prague. 

Bibliography  : Jahrhuch  f Ur  Jiidische  Geschichte  und  Lite- 
ratur, Berlin,  1898  et  seq. 

D. 

V^RITi:  ISRAELITE,  EA.  See  Period- 
icals. 

VERONA  : Chief  city  of  the  Italian  province  of 
the  same  name.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century  it 
numbered  Jews  among  its  inhabitants.  They  appear 
to  have  been  treated  with  great  harshness  by  Arch- 
bishop Raterio,  and  were  later  expelled  from  the 
city.  Until  1408  they  had  apparently  no  recognized 
status  or  right  of  residence  in  Verona,  although 
a few  actually  lived  there  and  engaged  in  com- 
merce. In  that  year  (Dec.  31),  shortly  after  Verona 
had  passed  under  the  government  of  the  republic  of 
Venice,  the  Jews  obtained  permission  to  live  in  the 
city  and  to  lend  money  at  interest.  This  concession 
met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  a large  number 
of  the  citizens ; and  all  other  professions  were  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews.  They  lived  among  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  quarter  of  San  Sebastiano,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city,  and  built  a synagogue  in  the  Vicolo 
dei  Crocioni,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain.  In 
1422  they  were  compelled  to  wear  a badge,  in  the 
form  of  a yellow  wheel,  on  the  breast,  or  to  pay  a 
fine  of  25  lire.  The  regulation,  however,  gradually 
came  to  be  disregarded,  but  the  ordinance  decreeing 
the  use  of  the  badge  was  renewed.  In  1443  the  Jews 
were  again  refused  permission  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
fessions; and  the  shape  of  the  badge  was  changed 
from  a circle  to  a star.  The  original  form  was, 
however,  restored  in  1480. 

By  a resolution  of  the  common  council,  dated 
March  11,  1499,  the  Jews  were  banished  from  the 
city  and  province  of  Verona,  and  their  places  were 
filled  by  Christian  usurers,  who  so  greatly  oppressed 
the  poor  that  the  Jews  were  shortly  afterward  re- 
called. It  is  probable  that  some  Jews  remained 
in  the  city  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  banishment;  and 
it  is  certain  that  there  were  some  scattered  through- 
out the  province,  proof  of  their  pres- 
Fifteenth  ence  being  afforded  by  a tombstone  of 
and  this  period,  found  in  the  neighboring 
Sixteenth,  village  of  Lonato.  But,  whether  they 
Centuries,  never  really  quitted  the  province,  or 
whether  they  gradually  returned  to  it, 
in  1526  the  citizens  of  Verona  petitioned  the  Venetian 
republic  to  prohibit  the  Jews  from  lending  money 
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at  interest  in  tlie  city  and  territory  of  Verona.  This 
request  was  granted,  and  the  decree  of  proliibition 
was  ratified  on  Dec.  4,  1548.  In  1527  a yellow  cap 
(“berretto”)  was  substituted  for  tlie  wlieel-badge. 
An  old  manuscript,  dated  1539,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Hebrew  community  of  Verona,  contains 
an  account  of  the  Jewish  assemblies,  of  the  amount 
of  their  taxes,  of  the  fines  levied  on  them,  etc.  In 
1578  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  pawn  articles 
at  the  monte  di  pieta  (see  Pledges,  Historical 
View'). 

After  their  expulsion  from  the  Milanese  territory, 
some  of  the  refugees  settled  in  Verona  (1597).  In 
1599  Agostino  Valieri,  Bishop  of  Verona,  resolved 
to  segregate  the  Jews  in  a ghetto;  but,  not  finding  a 
suitable  location,  he  contented  himself  by  enforcing 
the  obligation  of  w'earing  the  yellow  cap.  In  the 
same  year  the  Jews  opened  their  cemetery,  which 
remained  in  use  until  1755.  In  1604  the  bishop  car- 
ried out  his  designs,  and  enclosed  the  Jews  in  a 
ghetto,  in  a place  called  “Sotto  i Tetti”  (under  the 
roofs).  At  this  time  they  numbered  about  400  and 
possessed  twenty-five  shops.  All  expenses  for  the 
improvement  of  the  ghetto  were  borne  by  the  Jews 
themselves ; and  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  in  order 
to  build  a sjmagogue.  Finally  they 
The  obtained  a license,  renewable  every 

Ghetto.  five  years,  to  live  in  the  city,  on  con- 
dition of  the  payment  of  a special  tax. 
When  the  plague  broke  out  in  Verona  in  1630,  the 
Jews  remained  immune,  which  so  enraged  the  Chris- 
tians that  they  cast  into  the  ghetto  the  garments 
infected  by  the  sick,  and  thus  spread  the  pestilence 
among  its  inhabitants. 

At  this  epoch  many  Hebrew  books  were  published 
at  Verona,  among  them  being  Midrash  Tanhuma 
(1595),  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (1625),  the  Psalms  (1644), 
and  ‘“En  Yisrael”  (1649).  In  1645  the  synagogue 
w’as  supplied  with  an  Ark  of  the  Law’  of  red  marble 
and  a beautiful  and  costly  “tebah,”  also  of  marble. 
In  1655  a large  number  of  Maranos,  headed  by  Mose 
Gaon  and  Giovanni  Navarra,  obtained  leave  to  settle 
in  Verona,  for  commercial  purposes;  and  habitations 
were  assigned  them  in  what  was  known  as  the 
“Ghetto  Nuovo”  (New  Ghetto).  These  Jews 
were  called  “Ponentini”;  the  others,  “Levantines” 
or  “Greeks.”  In  1766  there  were  two  Jewish  physi- 
cians in  Verona;  in  1790,  four. 

On  the  night  of  Oct.  30,  1786,  a terrible  conflagra- 
tion accidentally  broke  out  in  the  ghetto,  and  raged 
fiercely  for  three  days,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
Jews  and  Christians  alike  to  extinguish  it.  During 
the  course  of  the  fire  five  Jews  were  killed  and  a 
great  number  injured.  The  painter  Vita  Greco  has 
commemorated  this  disaster  in  one  of  his  pictures. 

During  the  occupation  of  Verona  by  the  French  in 
1797,  the  gates  of  the  ghetto  W'ere  torn 
The  French  down  and  burned  in  the  public  square ; 

Oc-  and  thenceforth  the  Hebrew's  were  per- 
cupation.  mitted  to  reside  in  any  portion  of  the 
city.  On  June  2 of  that  year  a decree 
was  issued,  ordering  that  the  Jews  be  represented  in 
the  council  of  commerce.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
Austrian  government  a fanatical  hatred  of  the  Jews 
was  fomented  among  the  Christian  population  by 
the  priests;  and  the  Jews  were  so  overwhelmed 


with  insults,  affronts,  and  injuries  that  the  Austrian 
governor  of  the  province  w’as  obliged  to  interfere. 
A proclamation  was  issued  ,Ian.  22,  1798,  forbid 
ding,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  molestation  of  any 
citizen,  by  word  or  act;  but  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
Jews  continued  almost  unabatedly  until  the  issue  of 
a second  proclamation  (Aug.  17,  1799),  which  defi- 
nitely forbade  all  further  molestation  of  them.  The}' 
fared  bettcrouthe  resumption  of  French  domination 
in  1805.  Verona  was  represented  by  Israel  Coen  at 
the  great  Sanhedrin  at  Paris  in  1806. 

Thecommunity  has  now’  (1905)  greatly  diminished. 
In  1766  the  .lew’s  in  V^erona  numbered  881;  in  1770 
there  were  905;  in  1864  they  had  increased  to  1,200; 
while  at  tlie  present  day  there  are  only  600. 

Many  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  associations  of  Verona 
still  exist,  the  principal  ones  being:  La  Misericordia 
(Hebrew  name,  “Geinilut  Hasadim  ”),  founded  in 
1599;  the  confraternity  for  the  religious  burial  of  the 
dead  (“Gomel  Dallim  ”),  founded  about  1599 ; the  so- 
ciety for  the  aid  of  the  sick  poor(“  Bikkur  Holim  ”), 
founded  in  1610,  with  which  the  association  for  the 
proper  attendance  on  the  dead  (“  Liw'- 
Phil-  yat  Hen  ”)  wasaffiliated  in  1765;  “ Sho- 
anthropic  merim  la-Boker”  (1610),  and  “IMish- 
As-  meretha-Hodesh”(  16461,  both  devoted 
sociations.  to  the  recitation  of  ])rayers;  a confra- 
ternity for  the  recital  of  the  “Tikkun 
Hazot  ” (1655 ; see  Zunz,  “ Ritus,”  p.  152) ; and  “ Lim- 
mude  Adonai " (1703),  for  the  pursuit  of  religious 
studies. 

The  following  rabbis  and  scholars  were  natives  or 
residents  of  Verona: 

Twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries : Eleazar  h.  Samuel  of  Ve- 
rona. Sixteenth  century : Elihu  Behr,  Baruch  Bassani,  Joshua 
Jacob  ben  Johanan  Heilpron,  Moses  Marfralit,  Aliraliam  Menu- 
hem  ben  Jacob  Porto,  and  Abraham  ben  Jeliiel  Porto.  Seven- 
teenth century : Judah  Liib  Aslikenazi,  Hezekiah  Mordecai  lien 
Samuel  Hayyim  Bassani,  Israel  Hezekiah  Bas.sani,  Gershom 
ben  Mordecai  Bassani,  Mordecai  ben  Jacob  Bassani,  Isaiah  ben 
Mordecai  Bassani,  Isaac  Cardoso,  Simeon  Cohen,  Samuel  ben 
Jacob  Meldola,  Samuel  ben  Raphael  Meldola,  Samuel  Merari, 
Moses  Abraham  ben  Moses  Romanin,  Joseph  Shalit  ben  Eliezer 
Richetti,  Abraham  Shallit,  Isaac  ben  Samuel  Levi  Valle,  Judah 
ben  Moses  Fano,  and  Abraham  Zemah.  Eighteenth  century ; 
Solomon  ben  Israel  Bassani,  Jacob  ben  Manasseh  Gentili, 
Manasseh  ben  Jacob  Gentili,  Joseph  Marin,  Menahem  Navarra, 
Uzziel  Joel  Pincherle,  and  Nethaneel  ben  Uzziel  Joel  Pincheiie. 
Nineteenth  century : Moses  Shabbethai  Beer,  Abramo  Mainster, 
David  Samuel  Pardo,  Jacob  Vita  ben  David  Samuel  Pardo, 
Samuel  ben  David  Samuel  Pardo,  Jacob  Hai  Recanati,  Emanuele 
(Menahem)  Recanati,  Abraham  Grego,  David  Fortis,  and 
Angelo  Carpi. 

Bibliography  : D.  Fortis.  in  Educatnre  iKraelita.  xi.  190,  ;i01 
et  seq.,  392  ct  geq.;  xii.  6S  et  xcq.,  110  ct  sco.,  20i)  ct  srq.\  S. 
Calabi.  ih.  xi.  78  et  234  ctseq.:  Joseph  ha-Kohen,  'Kmek 
ha-lial(n,  ed.  W’iener,  p.  135;  Della  Corte,  Starin  di  TVroiin, 
1.592,  book  xiv.,  pp.  297  rt  seq.:  Mortara,  Indicc,  piussim;  Miqiie 
Pnfpoloflia,  Latin  series,  clvi.  535;  Giidemann,  (Irscli.  ii.  32. 
s.  U.  C. 

VERSE-DIVISION  : The  system  of  breaking 
up  the  Biblical  text  into  verses  may  seem,  both  in  the 
original  and  in  the  versions,  to  go  band  in  band  with 
its  division  into  chapters.  In  trutli,  however,  the 
chapter-division  and  the  verse-division  are  of  differ- 
ent origin.  The  division  into  chapters  w’as  employed 
first  in  the  Vulgate,  perha]is  by  Stephen  Langton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  1228).  It  was  adopted 
by  .lewish  scholars  for  purposes  of  reference  — not 
only  by  Isaac  Nathan  ben  Kalonymus  in  his 
great  concordance,  “ Jlcir  Netib  ” (Venice,  1523), 
but,  not  long  after  its  introduction  into  the  Vulgate, 
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by  Solomon  b.  Isbmael  (see  “Tbeologiscb  Tijd- 
scbrift,”  1878,  p.  104) — and  was  introduced  into  the 
printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
Chapter-  from  the  Bomberg  Bible  of  1521  down- 
Divisions  ward.  On  tlie  other  hand,  verse- 
Christian.  division,  with  tlie  elaborate  systems  of 
accentuation  resting  upon  it,  is  in  itself 
essentially  a part  of  the  Masoretic  tradition,  although 
notation  by  means  of  figures  in  the  text,  or  on 
the  margin,  was  employed  first  in  the  Latin  Bibles 
of  1528  and  1555,  and  somewhat  later  (1571)  by 
Arias  Montanus  in  the  Antwerp  Bible:  a figure 
on  the  margin  corresponded  to  a cross  in  the  text 
at  the  beginning  of  each  verse.  The  Athias  Bible 
(1659-61)  was  the  first  edition  with  verse-notation 
that  couhl  be  used  by  Jews. 

In  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  ex- 
cept the  scrolls  used  for  the  public  lessons  (see  be- 
low), the  end  of  a verse  (“  pasuk  ”)  is  marked  by  the 
double  point  (:),  which  is  called  “sof  pasuk.”  The 
next  higher  unit  in  the  Pentateuch  is  the  hebdoma- 
dal lesson  (“  parasbah  ”),  which  is  thus  “ treated  as  a 
chapter  for  the  purpose  of  numbering  the  verses.” 
At  the  end  of  each  parashah  the  number  of  verses 
contained  in  it  is  given,  together  with  a mnemonic 
sign.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  first  pericope  (Gen.  i. 
1-vi.  8)  occurs  V'Op  (Le.,  146),  followed  by 
V’n'ptrP.  either  of  which  words  has  the  numerical 
value  146.  Sometimes  two  pericopes  which,  in 
certain  years,  are  read  on  one  Sabbath,  are  computed 
together,  in  addition  to  the  separate  computation 
of  the  component  parts  (so  Dent.  xxix. 

9-xxx.  20,  xxxi.  1-30,  in  one  MS.,  Ginsburg,  No. 
84 ; for  the  detailed  items  see  Ginsburg,  “ Intro- 
duction,” pp.  72-85;  Blau,  in  “J.  Q.  R.”  1897,  pp. 
479-482).  Discrepancies  occur  in  the  various  Mas- 
oretic sources  available;  according  to  Ginsburg, 
they  point  to  different  Masoretic  schools,  hence  to  a 
lack  of  fixity  concerning  the  method  of  verse-divi- 
sion, while  Blau  holds  that  the}'  are  “ for  the  most 
part  errors  in  copying  or  in  reading  which  are  easily 
recognized  and  explained  ” (see  also  Baer,  “ Die 
Verszithlung  des  Pentateuch,”  in  “ Orient,  Lit.”  1851, 
pp.  200  et  seq.).  There  is  complete  agreement  in  the 
Masoretic  sources  as  to  the  total  number  of  verses 
in  the  Pentateuch,  given  as  5,845.  In  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible  no  subdivisions  are 
Number  marked  as  in  the  Pentateuch ; while 
Fixed.  the  separate  figures  given  for  the 
single  books  vary  (see  Ginsburg,  l.c. 
pp.  87-105;  Blau,  l.c.  pp.  486-487).  The  correct 
total  figure  for  the  verses  in  the  prophetical  books 
is  proved  by  Blau  to  be  9,294;  in  the  Hagiographa, 
8,064.  The  total  number  of  verses  in  the  entire 
Scriptures  is  thus  23,203.  With  this  computation 
agree  the  lists  in  a Yemen  manusciipt  (Ginsburg, 
l.c.  pp.  105et  se(?.)and  in  “ Dikduke  ha-Te‘amim  ” (ed. 
Baer-Strack,  p.  55).  Blau  adduces  a variety  of 
proofs  for  the  correctness  of  these  totals.  He  proves 
also  from  a sufficient  number  of  tests  obtained 
from  various  Masoretic  notes  that  the  Masoretic 
verses  were  identical  with  those  of  the  editions  now 
used;  i.e.,  they  began  and  ended  with  the  same 
words  (l.c.  pp.  471-474). 

While  the  hebdomadal  lessons  are  treated  as  “ chap 
ters”  in  the  Masoretic  computations  of  verses,  the 


“chapters”  of  the  traditional  text  are  really  the 
much  shorter  “open”  and  “closed”  sections  (Gius- 
burg,  l.c.  ch.  ii.),  which  are  necessarily  coterminal 
with  their  concluding  verses.  The  exceptions  are  the 
so-called  “breaks  in  the  middle  of  verses”  (“piska 
be-’emza‘ pasuk  ”;  comp.  Bulil,  “Canon  and  Text 
of  the  Old  Testament,”  1892,  p.  35,  and  the  litera- 
ture there  noted).  These  exceptions,  however,  are 
only  apparent.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  22,  for  example,  the 
portions  before  the  break  and  after  it  are  really 
separate  verses,  but  are  joined  in  reading  for  the 
purpose  of  slurring  over  the  story  concerning  the 
misconduct  of  Reuben,  or  in  order  to  suggest  tliat, 
in  spite  of  his  misconduct,  he  was  still  counted 
with  the  other  sons  of  Jacob  (see 
Breaks  in  Rashi,  ad  loc.,  and  sources).  The 
Middle  breaks  are  particularly  numerous  in 
of  Verses,  the  books  of  Samuel;  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  in  the  place  of  the  break 
there  seems  to  have  been  originally  a reference  to 
the  priest’s  manipulation  of  the  ephod. 

With  the  Masoretic  computation  as  given  above 
that  of  an  anonymous  baraita  in  Kid.  30a  is  appar- 
ently at  variance,  which  assigns  to  the  Pentateuch 
5,888  verses,  to  the  Psalter  5,896,  and  to  Chronicles 
5,880.  The  repetition  of  the  figure  8 and  the  divisi- 
bility of  each  number  by  8 are  not  necessarily  an 
evidence  of  artificiality.  The  frecpiently  quoted 
statement  of  the  amora  Aha  bar  Ada  (in  the  Tal- 
mudic passage  referred  to),  that  the  Palestinians  di- 
vided Ex.  xix.  9 into  three  verses,  and  the  avowal 
of  another  amora,  Rab  Joseph,  in  a discussion  with 
Abaye,  that  “ we  are  no  experts  in  the  counting  of 
the  verses,”  have  been  adduced  by  various  scholars 
as  a proof  of  the  existence  of  different  systems  of 
verse-division  in  Talmudic  times,  and  at  all  events 
of  the  absence  of  fixity  in  the  pre-Masoretic  period 
(comp.  Frankel,  “Vorstudien  zu  der  Septuaginta,” 
1843,  p.  217;  Griitz,  “ Monatsschrift,”  1885,  pp,  97- 
100).  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Eastern  and 
Western  schools  varied  from  each  other  in  the 
verse-division  as  in  other  matters  (comp,  the  geonic 
statement,  Blau,  l.c.  p.  141);  such  variation,  how- 
ever, it  is  contended  by  Blau,  was  only  occasional, 
and  was  confined  to  a small  number  of  places,  winch 
he  enumerates.  The  contradiction  between  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Masorah  is  harmonized  in  a geonic  re- 
sponsum  (Harkavy,  “Responsa  der  Geonim,”  No.  3a) 
by  the  assertion  that  “ the  baraita  refers  to  a Bible 
found  in  Jerusalem,  which  differed  from  other  Bibles 
in  respect  to  writing  and  number  of,  verses.”  On  Mie 
basis  of  an  exhaustive  induction  from  theTalmudic- 
Mldrashic  data  tending  to  show  that  in  the  centti- 
ries  immediately  preceding  the  Masoretic  period  the 
verses  began  and  ended  practically  in  the  same  places 
as  nowadays,  Blau  believes  himself  justified  in  min- 
imizing the  difficulty  and  in  harmonizing  the  contra- 
dictory statements  (?.c.  pp.  471-474,  476,  483  et  seq.). 

According  to  the  Yalkut  on  the  Penta- 
Talmud  tench,  section  855,  the  Pentateuch  con- 
Versus  tains  5,842  verses.  The  Talmud  is 
Masorah.  equally  at  variance  with  the  Masorah 
in  counting  Lev.  xiii.  33,  instead  of 
Lev.  viii.  8,  as  the  middle  verse  of  the  Pentateuch, 
while  Soferim  ix.  3 gives  Lev.  viii.  23  as  the  middle 
verse. 
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The  Talmud  credits  the  work  of  the  verse-divi- 
sion to  the  scribes.  This  means  that  it  antedates 
the  Talmud.  In  medieval  times  Judah  ha-Levi,  Ibn 
Ezra,  and  Profiat  Duran  considered  Ezra  or  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  as  the  author  or  authors  of 
this  division  (Bacher,  “Ibn  Ezra  als  Grammatiker,” 
1881,  p.  88) ; but  although  an  element  of  ancient  tra- 
dition, the  verse-division  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  scroll  (Soferim  iii.  7).  It  is  clear  that  the  verse- 
division  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text 
a place  posterior  to  the  separation  of  words  and  the 
introduction  of  vowel-letters:  with  the  verse-divi- 
sion there  went  hand  in  hand  the  accentuation  which 
presupposes  it;  both  antedated  the  vocalization. 
While  on  the  Phenician  monuments  there  is  found 
continuous  script,  with  no  space  to  mark  even  the 
division  of  words,  the  Moabite  Stone  makes  use  of  a 
single  point  for  word-separation,  and  of  a vertical 
stroke  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  end  of  a sense- 
unit  corresponding  somewhat  to  a Scriptural  verse. 

The  beginnings  of  Scriptural  verse-division  must 
be  sought  in  the  poetical  books.  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  Ecclesiasticus  fragments  as  well  as  from 
certain  poetical  passages  in  the  canon  (e.g.,  Deut. 
xxxii. ; see  Harris  in  “ J.  Q.  II.”  1889,  p.  225),  it  was 
customary  to  write  each  metrical  (?)  unit  on  a short 
line  corresponding  to  what  the  Greeks  called  orixo^ 
(in  Latin,  “versus”).  In  Hebrew  poetry,  two  met- 
rical units,  or  stichs,  usually  go  to  make  one  com- 
plete and  rounded  thought.  The  two  stichs  were 
therefore  written  opposite  each  other  on  one  line, 
and  together  constituted  a pasuk,  a verse  in 
the  accepted  sense.  From  the  poetic 
Stichoi  of  passages  the  custom  of  verse-division 
Verse.  spread  to  the  other  parts  of  Scripture. 

If  Sievers  may  be  believed  (“Studien 
zur  Hebraischen  Metrik,”  p.  382,  Leipsic,  1901), 
Gen.  ii.  4-14  is  metrical.  Economy  of  space,  of 
course,  prevented  the  employment  of  broken  lines 
even  in  the  poetic  passages.  It  was  expensive  to 
write  “per  cola  et  commata”  (on  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  comp.  Swete,  “Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  in  Greek,”  1900,  pp.  345  et  seq. ; the  whole 
of  ch.  vi.  will  prove  useful  reading  in  connection 
with  the  present  subject).  Even  in  the  scrolls  many 
poetic  pieces  are  written  as  prose.  The  manuscripts 
from  which  the  Masoretic  archetype  immediately 
descends,  as  well  as  those  from  which  the  Greek 
translation  was  made,  appear  not  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  broken  lines  where  one  would  expect  such 
writing  — e.g.,  in  the  Psalter  (note  the  error  in  Ps. 
xlii.  6,7,  : VJS  for  ; ’JE),  or  in  the  alpha- 

betical chapters  of  Lamentations  (comp.  Lam.  i.  16, 
LXX. ; Frankel,  l.c.  p.  218). 

Saadia  is  criticized  by  Ibn  Ezra  for  disregarding 
the  traditional  verse-division  in  ten  Scriptural  pas- 
sages (Bacher,  l.c.  p.  39,  note  14).  More  frequently 
this  expedient  is  resorted  to  by  modern  commenta- 
tors and  editors.  Examples  may  be  found  on  the 
pages  of  Haupt’s  Bible,  where  a special  sign  ( | ) in- 
dicates the  transposition  of  the  Masoretic  sof  pasuk. 

Bibliography:  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  Introduction  to  the  Masso- 
retieo-Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  1897,  ch.  vi.; 
I..  Blau,  M(V<sorettc  Studies,  in  J.  Q.  R.  1897,  pp.  122-144, 
471-490.  Older  literature  and  special  articles  are  enumerated 
by  these  two  scholars. 

T.  M.  L.  M. 


VEKSICLE  THEMES.  See  Kekobot;  Seli- 

HAH. 

VERVEER,  ELCHANAN  : Dutch  painter  and 
vignette-engraver;  born  at  The  Hague  April  19, 
1826.  He  received  instruction  from  his  brother  Sam- 
uel L.  Verveer,  and  from  II.  F.  C.  Ten  Kate.  In 
1845  he  went  to  Brussels,  where  he  engraved  the 
vignette  illustrations  for  Eugene  Sue’s  “Le  Juif 
Errant,”  and  on  his  return  to  The  Hague  he  was 
engaged  for  some  time  in  drawing  illustrations  for 
“De  Brillen  van  Onzen  Tijd,”  which  appeared  first 
in  “ Nederlandsch  Magazijn  ” and  later  as  a separate 
publication. 

Of  Verveer’s  paintings  may  be  mentioned  “Tlie 
First  Pipe”  and  “Winter,”  both  in  the  museum  at 
Rotterdam,  and  “The  Widow  ” and  “Sufferers  from 
Sea-Sickness,”  which  belong  to  theStadtmuseum  in 
The  Hague. 

Verveer  is  a knight  of  the  Lion  of  Nassau,  and 
an  officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold. 

Bibliography  : A.  Winkler  Prins,  Ge'iUustreerde  Encyclo- 
pcedle,  Amsterdam,  1887 ; Hans  Wolfgang  Singer,  Aline- 
meines  KVinstler-Lexieon,  Frankfort-on-the-Maln,  1898. 
s.  F.  C. 

VERVEER,  SAMUEL  LEONARDUS : 

Dutch  landscape-  and  genre-painter;  born  at  The 
Hague  Nov.  30,  1813;  died  there  .Ian.  5,  1876.  He 
was  a pupil  of  B.  J.  van  den  Hove.  Verveer  trav- 
eled a great  deal,  visiting  especially  the  art  galleries 
of  French  cities;  but  the  scenery  of  his  native  land 
was  ever  to  his  mind  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  and  he  became  a master  in  depicting  views 
of  Dutch  towns  and  hamlets. 

Of  Verveer’s  paintings  may  be  mentioned ; “ After- 
noon at  Katwijkon  the  8ea  ” (now  in  the  museum  at 
Rotterdam);  “Nordwijkon  the  Sea”  and  “Sclieven- 
ingen”  (both  in  tlie  Amsterdam  Museum  of  Art). 
The  last-named  painting  was  exhibited  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1876  and  was  awarded  a silver  medal.  “ Salm- 
on Fishers”  and  “Departure  for  the  Market”  are 
two  of  the  most  representative  of  Verveer’s  genre- 
paintings.  His  works  were  also  awarded  prizes  at 
Brussels  in  1842  and  1851 ; and  many  of  his  paint- 
ings were  bought  by  the  art  galleries  of  Ghent,  The 
Hague,  Hamburg,  etc. 

Bibliography:  Clement  and  Hutton,  Artists  of  the  Aine- 
tee)ith  Century  and  Their  Troj-A.s,  Boston,  1880;  A.  Winkler 
Prins,  Ge'iUustreerde  Encyclopivdie,  Amsterdam,  1887 : Hans 
Wolfgang  Singer,  Alhjemeines  Ktlnstler-Leiieon,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1898. 

s.  F.  C. 

VESOUL  (llebr.  ffl  or  : Capital  of  the 

department  of  Haute-Saone,  France.  Jews  first 
settled  there  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, under  the  leadership  of  Hayyim  b.  Jacob,  who 
was  a correspondent  of  Hayyim  b.  Isaac  Or  Zarua‘, 
one  of  the  first  pupils  of  Meir  of  Rothenburg. 
The  synagogue  was  situated  within  the  city  walls, 
on  a site  now  occupied  by  the  Chapelle  de  la  Charite, 
on  the  Place  du  Palais-de-Justice ; after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  in  1321  it  was  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  treasury. 

In  1315  Heliot,  a banker  of  Vesoul,  was  one  of  the 
Jewish  syndics  of  the  Langue  d’Oil  who,  together 
with  Poncin  de  Bar,  Joce  de  Pontoise,  Cressent  de 
Corbeil,  and  Morel  d’Amboise,  negotiated  for  the 
return  of  the  Jews  expelled  from  France  by  Philip 
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the  Fair.  Three  years  later  Countess  Jeanne  of 
Burgundy  confiscated  a house  belonging  to  a Jew 
named  Helget,  and  presented  it  to  the  prior  and 
cure  of  Vesoul.  In  1331  Philip  V.,  the  Tall,  gave 
his  wife,  Queen  Jeanne,  the  estate  of  Heliot  and  of 
his  son  Vivant  as  well  as  the  property  of  other  Jews 
of  the  county  of  Burgundy ; and  three  years  later 
Marguerite  de  Lambrez,  one  of  the  queen’s  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber,  was  allotted  Heliot 's  house.  In 
1343  Michelet,  a Jew  of  Vesoul,  furnished  the  King 
of  France  with  a subsidy  of  187  livres. 

In  1348  eiglrty  Jews  of  Vesoul  were  arrested  by 
order  of  Elides  IV.,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the 
charge  of  well-poisoning.  Renaud  Joume  de  Cha- 
riez,  provost  of  Vesoul,  superintended  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  property,  these  seizures  enriching  the 
treasury  to  the  amount  of  about  394  livres.  Six  of 
the  prisoners  were  secretly  put  to  the  torture,  and 
the  twelve  nobles  appointed  to  pass  judgment  on 
them,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  fury  of  the 
mob,  sentenced  them  to  banishment  on  the  strength 
of  confessions  wrung  from  them  in  this  manner.  In 
1360,  however,  Manecier  or  Menessier,'a  Jew  of 
Vesoul,  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  Charles  V., 
whom  he  induced  to  permit  the  Jews  to  return  to 
France.  Twenty-four  years  later  Philip  the  Bold 
authorized  fifty-two  Jewish  families  to  settle  in 
Burgundy,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  an 
entrance-fee,  and  an  annual  tax  to  the  treasury. 
They  were,  however,  forbidden  to  loan  money  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  4 deniers  per  livre,  but 
their  testimony  was  recognized  in  legal  matters, 
even  against  Christians.  Gui  de  la  Tremouille,  Sire 
de  Joinville,  a courtier,  was  appointed  guardian  of 
their  rights  and  interests.  From  1410  to  1419  Hac- 
quin,  a Jew  of  Vesoul,  was  physician  to  Duke  John 
the  Fearless. 

At  present  (1905)  there  are  twenty-five  or  thirty 
Jewish  families  in  the  city. 

Bibliography:  Dom  Plancher,  Histoire  de  Bourgogne,  Hi.; 

Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  190-191 ; Gollut,  Memoiren  des 

Bourguignom  de  la  Franche-Comte,  p.  761 ; R.  E.J.  vii.  1; 

viii.  161;  ix.  21,  187;  xllx.  1, 244;  Saige,  Les  Juifs  de  Langue- 
doc, pp.  106,  3^. 

D.  S.  K. 

VESPASIAN  : Emperor  of  Rome  from  69  to  79 ; 
founder  of  the  Flavian  dynasty.  The  defeat  of 
Cestius  Gallus  convinced  Nero  that  the  Jewish  up- 
rising was  a serious  matter,  and  he  transferred  the 
command  of  his  army  to  the  veteran  Flavius  Ves- 
pasianus,  who  had  already  fought  courageously 
against  the  Britons.  In  the  winter  of  67  Vespa- 
sian made  his  preparations  for  war  in  Antioch,  and 
in  the  following  spring  marched  on  Ptolemais. 
After  joining  his  son  Titus,  who  had  advanced  with 
an  army  from  Alexandria,  Vespasian  found  himself 
in  command  of  a powerful  force,  consisting  of  the 
fifth,  tenth,  and  fifteenth  legions,  twenty-three  aux- 
iliary cohorts,  and  six  squadrons  of  horse,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  troops  of  the  native  vassals,  of  the  Jewish 
King  Agrippa  II.,  and  of  the  kings  of  Commagene, 
Emesa,  and  Arabia  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  iii.  7,  § 1). 
The  entire  Roman  army  must  have  mustered  at  least 
60,000  men. 

The  first  aim  was  the  conquest  of  Galilee,  a wealthy 
and  populous  district  of  Palestine,  which  was  de- 


fended by  Josephus.  Upon  the  approach  of  Vespa- 
sian, however,  the  protecting  army  tied  in  confusion, 
and  the  city  of  Gadara  fell  into  the 
Gadara  and  hands  of  the  Romans.  All  its  inhabit- 
Jotapata  ants  were  put  to  the  sword  by  order 
Surrender,  of  Vespasian,  and  Gadara  and  the 
neighboring  towns  and  villages  were 
burned  {ib.  iii.  7,  § 1).  These  events  were  followed 
by  the  reduction  of  Jotapata  in  a siege  which  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  by  Josephus,  who  found  himself 
compelled  to  surrender.  Vespasian,  like  his  son 
Titus,  treated  the  captive  as  a friend.  The  opera- 
tions were  now  interrupted  by  a brief  truce,  while 
the  conqueror  marched  through  Ptolemais  to  Ciesa- 
rea,  where  he  rested  his  troops  {ib.  iii.  9,  § 1).  Ves- 
pasian himself  went  to  Ca'sarca  Philippi,  Agrippa’s 
capital,  where  festivities  in  his  honor  were  cele- 
brated for  twenty  days.  He  then  led  his  army 
against  Tiberias,  which  willingly  surrendered,  and 
also  against  Taricheae,  which  fell  into  his  hands  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Elul. 

A terrible  punishment  awaited  the  conquered. 
Galilee  was  entirely  depopulated;  6,000  youths 
were  sent  to  Nero  to  work  on  the  isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth; 1,300  old  men  were  killed;  and  the  remaining 
Jews,  more  than  30,400  in  number,  were  sold  as 
slaves,  servitude  being  also  the  fate  of  those  who 
were  given  to  Agrippa  {ib.  iii.  10,  § 10).  There  now 
remained  only  the  fortress  of  Gamala,  whose  defend- 
ers repulsed  the  Romans  so  disastrous!}'  that  Vespa- 
sian in  person  had  to  urge  his  soldiers  on.  The  for- 
tress was  reduced  at  last,  however,  and  the  Romans 
massacred  4,000  Jews,  the  rest  preferring  death  by 
their  own  hands.  In  the  meantime  the  fort  of  Ita- 
byrion  at  Tabor  had  surrendered,  while  the  city  of 
Giscala  was  reduced  by  Titus,  so  that  Galilee  was 
entirely  subdued  by  Vespasian. 

The  simplest  procedure  would  now  have  been  an 
attack  upon  .Jerusalem,  as  was  desired  by  the  Roman 
lieutenants,  but  Vespasian  decided  to  leave  the  city 
to  itself,  knowing  that  Jewish  factional  strife  would 
gradually  weaken  it  {ib.  iv.  6,  §§  3,  3).  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  rains,  he  advanced  toward  Perea, 
and  occupied  the  Hellenistic  city  of  Gadara,  while 
Placidus,  his  second  in  command,  was  engaged  in  sub- 
duing the  remainder  of  the  district.  Once  more  Ves- 
pasian marched  from  Ctesarea,  and  occupied  in  turn 
the  cities  of  Antipatris,  Lydda,  Jamnia,  and  Emmaus, 
leaving  the  fifth  legion  in  the  last-named  city,  after 
which  he  scoured  Edom,  returning  to  Emmaus,  and 
finally  marching  northward  in  the  direction  of  Je- 
rusalem through  the  district  of  Samaria.  He  met 
with  little  resistance  in  any  of  these  places,  even 
Jericho  and  Adida  being  easily  taken  by  the  Roman 
soldiers.  Gerasa  alone  had  to  be  conquered  and  des- 
troyed by  one  of  his  generals  {ib.  iv.  9,  § 1);  this, 
however,  can  not  have  been  the  great  Gerasa,  which 
was  a Hellenistic  city. 

Vespasian  doubtless  desired  to  pro- 
Prolongs  long  the  campaign  in  Judea,  since  this 
War  for  left  him  in  command  of  a large  army. 
Political  which  was  desirable  in  view  of  the  im- 
Reasons.  perial  succession.  When  he  heard, 
however,  that  Simeon  bar  Giora  had 
invaded  and  ravaged  southern  Palestine  with  his 
Jewish  hordes,  he  determined  to  restore  order 
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tlicrc,  and  accordingly  invaded  and  subdued  the 
districts  of  Gophna  and  Acrobata  in  the  mouth  of 
Siwan,  69.  He  likewise  captured  the  cities  of  Bethel 
and  Ephraim,  while  Hebron  was  taken  by  his  tribune 
Cerciilis  {ib.  iv.  9,  § 9).  The  Romans  now  had  free 
access  to  Jerusalem  from  all  sides,  although  some 
places,  such  as  Emmaus,  Herodium,  Masada,  and 
Machasrus,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews. 

In  the  meantime  the  imperial  throne  of  Rome  had 
been  filled  successively  by  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitel- 
lius;  and  the  Oriental  legions,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  gave  an  emperor  to 
Rome  in  the  person  of  Vespasian.  This  event, 
which  was  to  prove  important  for  the  history  of  the 
world,  was  doubtless  planned  in  Palestine,  where, 
aceordiug  to  Josephus,  the  proclamation  was  issued, 
although  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  assert  that  the  Egyp- 
tian legions  were  the  first  to  hail  Vespasian  emperor, 
on  July  1,  69.  Two  personages  of  Jewish  deseent 
were  particularly  active  in  connection  with  this 
event — Berenice,  the  mistress  of  Titus,  and  Tiberius 
Julius  Alexander,  governor  of  Egypt.  Josephus 
boasts  that  he  foretold  Vespasian’s  election  to  Ves- 
pasian himself  and  received  his  freedom  as  well 
as  permission  to  accompany  the  emperor  to  Alex- 
andria as  a reward  for  his  prophecy.  According 
to  Talmudic  sources,  however,  Johanan  ben  Zakkai 
was  the  first  to  predict  Vespasian’s  elevation  to  the 
imperial  throne.  The  statement  that  he  was  un- 
able to  draw  on  one  of  his  shoes  for  joy  (Git.  56b) 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  phrase  “cal- 
ceos  mutare”  (to  change  the  shoes)  was  used  also 
to  denote  promotion  to  a higher  rank  (“  Monats- 
schrift,”  1904,  p.  277).  The  fact  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  Vesi)asian  was  issued  from  Judea  led  Jose- 
phus, followed  herein  by  Tacitus  (“Hist.”  v.  13) 
and  Suetonius  (“  Vespasianus,”  § 4),  to  interpret  an 
ancient  oracle  foretelling  that  a ruler  from  Judea 
should  acquire  dominion  over  the  entire  world  as  an 
allusion  to  Vespasian  (Josephus,  l.c.  vi.  5,  § 4).  The 
new  emperor  left  his  son  Titus  in  command  of  the 
army,  while  he  himself  hurried  to  Rome  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  throne. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people  Vespasian  and 
Titus  shared  in  the  glory  of  the  subjugation  of  Pal- 
estine, yet  neither  of  them  assumed  the  title  “ Juda- 
icus,”  probably  because  this  term  referred  to  the 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  Jews. 
In  addition  to  the  honors  bestowed  on  Titus  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  memorials  erected  to  his  praise,  sev- 
eral decrees  and  monuments  refer  to  Vespasian.  The 
coins  bearing  the  legend  “victoria  navalis”  proba- 
bly commemorate  his  pursuit  of  the  Jews  at  Tari- 
cha?a  on  rafts,  and  the  same  circumstance  doubtless 
explains  why  Titus  brought  a large  number  of  ships 
with  him  when  he  entered  Rome  in  tilumph  (ib.  vii. 
5,  § 5).  Together  with  his  sons  Titus  and  Domitian, 
Vespasian  celebrated  his  own  triumph  in  the  year 
71  (ib.  vii.  5,  § 7 ; Dio  Cassius,  Ixvi.  7).  In  addition 
to  the  triumphal  arch  erected  in  honor  of  Titus, 
which  still  stands  near  the  Roman  Forum,  another 
arch  of  Titus  existed,  until  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  which  bore  an  inscription  ex- 
pressly stating  that  Titus  had  conquered  the  Jewish 
people  at  the  command  and  counsel  of  his  father. 


and  under  his  auspices  (“  C.  I..L.”vi.,  No.  944;  “R. 
E.  J.”  i.  35).  All  three  Flavian  emperors  struck 
coins  with  such  legends  as  ’lovtia/aj 
The  ka7.uK.viaq,  “ ludwadevicta,”  or  “ ludsea 
Judean  capta  ” (Madden,  “ Coins  of  the  .lews,” 
Triumph  pp.  207-229),  and  numerous  inscrip- 
and  tions  furnish  material  for  an  exact  de- 
Medals.  termination  of  the  names  of  the  legions 
and  officers  that  took  part  in  the  war ; 
such  lists  have  been  compiled  by  Arsene  Darme- 
steter  and  Joseph  Oflord. 

The  sacred  vessels  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
were  deposited  in  the  Temple  of  the  Goddess  of 
Peace,  erected  by  Vespasian  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in  191 ; and  other  tro- 
phies were  preserved  in  the  imperial  palace  (Jose- 
phus, l.c.  vii.  5,  § 7;  Jerome,  “Comm,  on  Isaiah,” 
xxix.  1).  The  Circus  Maximus  still  exists,  stained 
with  the  blood  of  Jewish  martyrs.  Vespasian  insti- 
tuted also  the  Fiscus  Judaicus,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  claim  all  Judea  as  his  property  (Joseplnis,  l.c.  vi. 
6,  § 6).  A. papyrus  from  the  Egyptian  province  of 
Arsinoe,  preserved  partly  in  London  and  parti}'  in 
Vienna,  gives  detailed  information  concerning  a 
special  impost  levied  on  the  Jews  in  addition  to  the 
customary  poll-tax.  This  papyrus  is  dated  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Vespasian’s  reign,  and  shows  that  the 
tax  was  payable  by  every  Jew  and  Jewess  over  three 
years  of  age.  The  annual  amount  of  the  special 
Jewish  assessment  was  8 drachma;  2 oboles  per  in- 
dividual, and  to  this  was  added  an  extra  income  tax 
of  1 drachma.  The  poll-tax  itself  amounted  to  40 
drachma;,  so  that  the  Jews  were  heavily  burdened, 
at  least  throughout  Egypt.  Christian  sources  fur- 
ther state  that  Vespasian  caused  all  Jews  of  the 
house  of  David  to  be  executed,  and  thus  instigated 
a great  persecution  (Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eccl.”  iii.  12, 
based  on  Ilegesippus).  He  also  closed  the  Temple 
of  Onias,  in  73,  and  enlarged  the  pomerium  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  which  might  be  done  only  by  an 
imperator  who  had  increased  the  territories  of  the 
empire. 

Vespasian  is  frequently  mentioned  in  rabbinical 
literature,  the  war,  with  which  certain  mourning 
customs  were  associated,  being  called 
Talmudic  “ polemos  shel  Aspasyanos  ” (Sotah  ix. 
References.  14),  and  “ Vespasian  and  his  comrades  ’’ 
(i.e.,  his  sons)  being  accused  of  enrich- 
ing themselves  from  the  treasures  of  Israel  (Midr. 
Teh.  xvii.  2).  When  Vespasian  came  to  Jerusalem 
he  encamped  outside  the  wall  and  made  proposi- 
tions of  peace  to  the  Jews  which  were  rejected. 
According  to  Ab.  R.  N.,  Recension  B,  § 6,  certain 
Jews  in  the  city  comnninicalcd  treacherously  with 
Vespasian  by  means  of  arrows;  but  this  state- 
ment confuses  Vespasian  with  Titus,  while  other 
passages  confound  him  with  Hadrian,  or  even  with 
Nebuchadnezzar.  “One  of  these  will  destroy  the 
holy  Temple,  and  that  one  is  the  miscreant  Vespa- 
sian ” (jNIidrash  ha-Gadol  on  Gen.  xxv.  23,  ed. 
Schechter;  in  Gen.  R.  Ixvii.  the  name  of  Hadrian 
is  substituted).  The  passage  “ I have  not  despised 
them  ” was  interpreted  as  meaning,  “ I have  not  de- 
spised them  in  the  days  of  Vespasian  ” (Sifra,  xxvi. 
44;  Esth.  R.,  beginning);  and  it  is  clear  from  a sta,te- 
ment  of  Jerome  on  Joel  iii.  3 that  several  haggadic 
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passages  were  likewise  regarded  as  allusions  to  Ves- 
pasian. Various  legends  concerning  this  emperor 
appear  in  rabbinical  literature,  the  first  one  being 
told  by  Josephus  (“Ant.”  viii.  2,  § 5),  who  relates 
how  a Jewish  exorcist  displayed  his  skill  to  Ves- 
pasian. The  shiploads  of  captive  Jews  are  gen- 
erally, and  correctly,  associated  with  the  name  of 


Brass  Coin  of  Vespasian,  with  Inscription  “ ludaea  Capta.” 

Struck  in  72  c.  E. 

(From  Madden,  “ History  of  Jewish  Coinage.”) 

Titus;  but  according  to  a later  legend  (Buxtorf, 
“Synagoga  Judaica,”  ix.  231;  “J.  Q.  R.”  xv.  664), 
which  ap])arently  sought  to  attribute  to  Vespasian 
all  the  evils  that  befell  the  Jews,  the  future  emperor 
guided  three  vessels  filled  with  Hebrew  prisoners  to 
Lavanda,  Arlada,  and  Bardeli. 

Vespasian  collected  his  memoirs  of  the  Jewish 
war ; and  these  were  mentioned,  and  probably  also 
used,  by  Josephus  (“Vita,”  ^ 65;  comp.  “Contra 
Ap.”  i.,  § 10). 

Bibliography  : Griitz,  Gesch.  4th  ed.,  iii.  494  et  seq.-,  Schiirer, 
Oexch.  3d  ed.,  i.  dlO  et  seq.  (where  further  sources  are  given); 
Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Judeii  i«  Rom.  i.  23; 
Mommsen,  Romische  Gesch.  yol.v.;  Darmesteter,  in  R.E.J. 
i.  40-56;  Offord,  in  Proc.  Soc.  BVbl.  Arch.  1902,  xxiv.  325 ; 
Newton,  The  Epigraphal  Evidence  for  the  Reign  of  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus.  Ithaca,  New  York,  1901 ; VVessely,  THe 
Epikrisis  uml  das  ’lovSaiav  TcAeo-ga  [Inter  Vespasia7i.  in 
Studienzur PaleographieundPapyruskunde.  Leipsic,  1901. 
G.  S.  Kr. 

VESSELS,  SACRED.  See  Temple,  Admin- 
istration OF. 

VESSILLO  ISRAELITICO,  IL  (“Hebrew 
Banner  ”) : An  Italian  monthly ; the  continuation  of 
the“EducatoreIsraelita”  (founded  1853),  which,  up- 
on the  death  of  its  editor  Giuseppe  Levi  (July  10, 1874), 
passed  under  the  new  title  into  the  con  trol  of  Plaminio 
Servi,  rabbi  of  Casale  Monferrato,  who  transferred  its 
headquarters  from  Vercelli  to  Casale.  During  the 
early  years  of  its  existence  it  contained  essays  from 
the  pens  of  such  men  as  Berliner,  Benedetti,  Perreau, 
Soave,  and  Steinschneider;  but  later  its  importance 
as  a literary  and  scientific  journal  deteriorated.  It 
is  noteworthy  as  containing  valuable  biographical 
sketches  of  Italian  Jews. 

Flaminio  Servi  died  Jan.  23,  1904,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sou  Ferruccio,  who  has  made  consid- 
erable changes  in  the  publication,  giving  it  a dis- 
tinctly modern  character.  In  February,  1905,  the 
“Lux,”  a review  founded  in  Leghorn  in  1904  under 
the  editorship  of  Arrigo  Lattes  and  Alfredo  Toalf, 
was  incorporated  with  the  “ Vessillo.” 
s.  U.  C. 

V^ISZI,  JOSEPH  : Hungarian  editor  and  dep- 
uty ; born  at  Arad  Nov.  6,  1858.  He  was  educated 
at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  and  studied 


philosophy,  literature,  and  languages  at  Budapest. 
In  his  early  youth  he  was  a poet,  and  in  the  sev- 
enties his  lyrical  productions  were  accepted  by  the 
best  literary  periodicals,  while  two  volumes  of  his 
verses  were  published  at  Budapest  in  1880  under  the 
titles  “ A Banat  Dalaibol  ” and  “ Traviata,  Dalok  Egy 
Tevedt  Nbhdz.”  Since  1877  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  journalism,  advocating  liberal  views.  He  was 
for  some  time  editor  of  the  “Budapester  Tagblatt,” 
and  contributed  leaders  and  stories  to  the  “ Pester 
Lloyd.”  In  1894  he  became  editor-in-chief  of  the 
“Pesti  Naplo,”  and  in  1896  he  founded  the  “Buda- 
pest! Naplo.” 

Veszi  is  president  of  the  journalistic  club  of  Buda- 
pest, and  vice-president  of  the  picture  salon  and  of 
the  club  of  amateur  musicians  in  that  city.  He  is 
also  master  of  the  masonic  lodge  “Reform.”  In  1899 
he  was  elected  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament  from 
the  district  of  Szasz-Sebes;  and  in  1901,  from  the 
third  district  of  the  capital.  At  present  (1905)  he 
represents  the  third  district  of  Budapest.  He  takes 
an  active  interest  in  all  Jewish  affairs. 

Bibliography:  Sturm,  Orszdggyillesi  Almanach.  1901-6; 
Pallas  Lex. 

s.  L.  V. 

VICTORIA.  See  Australia  ; Ballarat  ; Mel- 
bourne. 

VICTORIA.  See  Canada. 

VIDAL  B.  BENVENISTE  IBN  LABI.  See 

Labi,  Joseph  ibn. 

VIDAL,  MENAHEM  B.  SOLOMON  ME- 
IRI.  See  Me’iri,  Menahem. 

VIDAL  OF  TOLOSA  : Spanish  scholar  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  resided  in 
Catalonia,  where  he  prepared  his  most  important 
work,  “Maggid  Mishneh,”  a commentary  on  Mai- 
monides’  “ Yad.  ” This  work  covered  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  “Yad,”  but  only  those  parts  are  extant 
which  cover  the  following  books:  iii.,  iv.,  v.  (ch.  i.- 
ix.  only),  xi.,  xii.  (ch.  i.-iii.  only),  and  xiii.  The 
commentary  was  never  published  separately,  but 
only  together  with  the  “Yad”  (first  at  Constantino- 
ple, 1509).  Vidal’s  second  work  was  a commentary 
in  Arabic  on  Al-Ghazali’s  “To'elet  ha-Higgayon.” 
This  commentary  was  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
Moses  ben  Joshua  of  Narbonne,  and  is  extant  in 
manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican.  From 
Joseph  Caro’s  preface  to  his  “Kesef  Mishneh  ” it  ap- 
pears that  Vidal  was  a personal  friend  of  R.  Nissim. 

Vidal’s  son  Isaac  was  also  a prominent  scholar; 
he  lived  in  Alcala  and  corresponded  with  Isaac  ben 
Shesliet  (Responsa,  No.  473). 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim.  pp.  360-361;  Ibn 
Yahya,  Shalshelet  ha^Kabbalah.’ed.  Amsterdam,  p.  45;  Se- 
fer  Yuhasin.  ed.  Filipowski,  p.  225a ; Conforte,  Kore  ha- 
Dorot.  ed.  Cassel,  pp.  26a,  27a:  Rosin,  Compendium  der 
.fUdischen  Gesetzeskunde.  p.  11.5,  Breslau,  1871 ; De  Rossi, 
Dizionario.  p.  328;  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Uehers.  i.  31.5, 
note  353:  idem,  Jildische  Litei'atur.  p.  3S8.  note  17;  Wolf, 
Bibl.  Hebr.  1.  563,  iii.  562;  Bartoloccl,  Kiryat  Sefer.  ii.  804a- 
805b;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  384;  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  2707-2708. 

E.  c.  S.  O. 

VIDAL-NAaUET,  SAMUEL  EMANUEL: 

French  financier  ; bornatParis  Aug.  22, 1859.  Edu- 
cated in  his  native  city,  he  graduated  from  the  Law 
Faculty  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882.  In 
1885  he  entered  the  Banque  des  Fonds  Publics  et 
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Valeurs  Industrielles,  managed  by  his  father,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  chief  on  the  latter’s  death. 

Since  1888  he  lias  edited  with  his  brother  Charles 
the  “ Cote  de  la  Bourse  et  de  la  Banque,”  for  which 
paper  he  wrote  many  editorials.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  French  authorities  on  financial 
law. 

Bibi.iooraphy  : Curinler,  Diet.  Nat.  iil.  34. 

!..  F.  T.  H. 

VIDAS,  DE,  ELIJAH  B.  MOSES.  See  Eli- 
,i.\n  15.  ]\IosES  UE  Vidas. 

VIDAS,  SAMUEL  BEN  HABIB  DE ; Span- 
ish scholar  and  Bible  commentator  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ; itissaid,  but  notknowu  withcertaiiity,  that 
he  was  a physician  also.  He  wrote  a commentary 
on  Lamentations,  entitled  “ Perush  Jlegillat  Ekah,” 
which  appeared  in  Salonica,  1595.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  works  also,  which  have  been 
preserved  in  manuscript;  “Mebakkesh  ha-Shem,” 
sermons  on  the  weekly  Torah  lessons,  beginning  with 
Ki  Tissa  and  continued  to  Nizzabim ; and  a com- 
mentary on  Canticles,  in  which  his  name  is  given  as 
Samuel  Bibas  (tf’N33). 

Bibliography:  Polak,  in  Orient,  Lit.  x.  276;  Azulai,  Slicm 
ha-(ied(ilim,  i.  174;  Carmoly,  Histoire  des  Medecins  Jnifs, 
pp.  121  etseq.-,  Schorr,  in  He-Haluz,  ii.  24;  Dukes,  in  Orient, 
Lit.  X.  707;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  liodl.  cols.  2410-2411;  Jacobs, 
Sources,  p.  195. 

,1.  s.  o. 

VIENNA:  Capital  of  Austria-Hungary.  Legend 
asserts  that  Jews  settled  in  this  city  in  the  remotest 
antiquity,  and  it  is  alleged  that  some  were  among 
the  first  colonists  that  Rome  sent  to  the  Danube. 
In  905  decrees  were  issued  fixing  the  toll  to  be  paid 
by  Jewisli  merchants  in  Austria;  tliis,  however, 
proves  only  that  Jews  traveled  in  that  country. 
Although  the  document,  dated  1156,  which  granted 
to  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  the  privilege  of  admitting 
Jews  into  his  dominions  is  a forgery  originating 
two  hundred  years  after  its  alleged  date  (0.  Stobbe, 
“Die  Juden  in  Deutschland,”  p.  12),  Jews  were  un- 
doubtedly living  at  that  time  in  Austria,  though  not 
in  great  numbers.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
liberal  princes  of  the  house  of  Babenberg  they  fared 
much  better  than  the  other  German  Jews  of  that 
period. 

As  early  as  1194  Duke  Leopold  VI.  of  Austria 
placed  a Jew  of  the  name  of  8hlom  (Solomon)  at 
the  head  of  the  mint  (“super  offleium 
Shlom  th.e  moneta;  ”),  and  Jewish  officers  of  that 
Minter.  mint  had  such  influence  as  to  give  rise 
to  bitter  complaints.  Two  years  later, 
when  the  Crusaders  reached  Vienna  and  heard  that 
Solomon  had  imprisoned  for  theft  one  of  his  servants 
who  was  to  join  them,  they  rushed  to  the  Jew’s  house, 
murdered  him  and  fifteen  other  Jews,  and  liberated 
the  imprisoned  man.  The  duke  was  sulficiently 
just  to  execute  two  of  the  ringleaders  (Joseph  ha- 
Kolien,  “ 'Emek  ha-Baka,”  ed.  Letteris,  p.  46).  The 
influence  of  the  Jewish  officials  had  become  so  great 
that  after  the  expulsion  of  Duke  Frederick  the  Bellig- 
erent, in  1237,  the  citizens  of  Vienna  petitioned 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  not  to  appoint  any  more 
Jews  to  official  positions.  Nevertheless  Jews  appar- 
ently continued  to  be  employed  as  agents  of  the 
treasury.  In  1235  they  dictated  the  entire  commer- 


cial policy  of  Duke  Frederick  II.  and  induced  him  to 
forbid  the  export  of  grain  into  the  “ upper  districts” 
(Pertz,  “Monumenta  Scriptores,”  ix.  786);  and  in 
1257  the  Jews  Lublin  and  Nekelo,  two  brothers, 
were  treasury  agents  (“  Kammergrafcn  ”)  “ to  the 
most  illustrious  Duke  of  Austria”  (Steinschneider, 
“Hebr.  Bibl.”  x.  44  et  seq.).  In  Aug.,  1238,  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  took  the  Jews  of  Vienna  under 
his  protection  (“servi  camerae  nostne  ”),  granting 
them  special  privileges  (see  Jew.  Ex’Cyc.  ii.  322,  .s.». 
Austria).  Of  still  greater  importance  is  the  charter 
that  Duke  Frederick  II.  granted  to  all  Jews  within 
his  territory  July  1.  1244;  this  afterward  became 
the  model  by  which  the  status  of  the  Jews  of  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  Hungary,  Silesia,  and  Poland  was 
I'cgulated. 

The  Jews  of  Vienna,  who  had  the  right  to  own 
real  estate  and  to  buy  houses,  were  engaged  princi- 
pally in  lending  money  on  security  to  the  burghers 


Gate  Leading  to  the  Old  “ Judenstadt”  at  Vienna. 

(From  an  old  print.) 


and  also  to  the  impecuniotis  princes.  Frederick  II. 
permitted  the  Jews  to  charge  a weekly  interest  of 
eight  heller  on  the  pound  {i.e.,  87  percent);  under  his 
father  they  were  permitted  a still  higher  rate.  Later 
the  rate  on  loans  by  Jews  was  reduced  to  three 
heller  on  the  pound.  The  rich  Jew  Techau  in  Vienna 
was  in  1255  the  bondsman  of  Duke  Leopold  VI.  for 
a debt  of  2,000  pounds  of  silver  owed  to  King 
Andrew  of  Hungary  (Steinschneider,  I.e.  x.  46).  The 
“Muschlein  Terhau  ” (Techau)  mentioned  in  a docu- 
ment (Wiener,  “Regesten,”  p.  117)  was  probably  a 
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son  of  tliis  otherwise  unknown  person.  The  favor- 
able position  of  the  Jews  changed  when,  in  May, 
1267,  the  Council  of  Vienna  revived 
Th.eCh.urch,  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  decrees  cou- 
Council  cerning  the  Jews.  These  decrees  fos- 
of  1267.  tered  hatred  against  the  Jews,  but 
they  could  not  he  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  since  the  princes  in  their  monetary  difficulties 
could  not  get  along  without  Jewish  help.  Emperor 
Rudolph,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  who 
was  indebted  to  a Jew  by  the  name  of  Amschel 
Oppenheimer,  confirmed  in  1277  the  Jews’  statute 
of  Duke  Frederick  the  Belligerent;  but  a year  later 
he  declared  the  Jews  ineligible  for  public  office,  a 
privilege  which  his  successor,  Duke  Albert,  con- 
firmed to  the 
citizens  of  Vi- 
enna in  1296. 

The  f o u r - 
teenth  century 
in  general 
brought  much 
misery  to  the 
Jews  of  Vienna. 

In  1337  outrages 
were  committed 
against  them, 
but  Duke  Albert 
and  the  nobles 
interfered  to 
protect  them 
from  further  in- 
justice. In  rec- 
ognition of  the 
good-will  shown 
by  the  citizens 
of  Vienna  in 
time  of  distress, 
and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  its  con- 
tinuance, the 
Jews  declared, 
in  a document 
written  in  He- 
brew and  dated 
Vienna,  June  19, 

1338,  that  they 
would  lend  to  the  citizens  of  Vienna,  rich  as 
well  as  poor,  a pound  of  Vienna  heller  at  a weekly 
interest  of  three  heller.  On  the  following  day 
appeared  the  “Jews’  decree”  of  the  dukes  Albert 
and  Otto,  and  the  endorsement  of  the  Jewish  docu- 
ment (G.  Wolf,  “Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Wien,”  p. 
11;  idem,  “Studien  zur  Jubelfeier  der  Wiener  Uni- 
versitiit,”  pp.  170  et  seq. ; Wiener,  l.c.  p.  221). 

The  Jews  of  Vienna  appear  to  have  suffered 
during  the  persecutions  consequent  on  the  Black 
Death  (1369),  and  in  1370  they  w’ere  seized,  deprived 
of  their  possessions,  and  e.xpelled  from  the  city. 
But  in  spite  of  these  persecutions  the  Jews  very  soon 
returned  to  Vienna  and  other  places.  The  dukes 
Albert  and  Leopold,  who  were  continually  in  finan 
cial  straits,  needed  the  Jews,  as  did  also  their  succes- 
sors. At  their  pleasure  they  “ killed  the  Jews’  let- 
ters,” that  is,  they  canceled  the  debts  of  the  burghers 
to  the  Jews,  often  those  of  an  entire  city.  One  of  the 


richest  Jews  of  Vienna,  called  in  the  documents  in- 
differently David  the  Steuzz,  Von  Steuzz,  Steuzzel, 
or  Steuzzlein  (the  Jew  Hennlein  von  Neuenburg’s 
son),  who  from  1350  to  1386  had  business  relations 
with  the  nobles  and  the  burghers,  often  lent  large 
sums  to  Duke  Albert;  and  after  his  (Steuzz’s)  death 
his  son  Jonah  entered  upon  his  rights;  only  the  duke 
himself  could  bring  an  action  against  him  (Wiener, 
l.e.  pp.  224e<se(7. ; according  to  Document  No.  169 
[p.  240]  he  should  be  called  “Jonah  the  Steusseu” 
instead  of  “Jonah  the  Russian  ”). 

In  1421  Duke  Albert  issued  a decree  that  in  future 
no  Jew  should  be  permitted  to  live  in  Austria ; this 
decree  was  renewed  by  Duke  Ladislaus  in  1453 
(“Monumenta  Germanise,”  xi.  517;  Wertheimer, 

“Die  Juden  in 
Oesterreich,”  i. 
97;  Wolf,  Gesch., 
pp.  18  et  seq. ; 
Wiener,  l.c.  p. 
239;  Joseph  ha- 
Kohen,  “ ‘Emek 
ha-Baka,”  p. 
219;  “Terumat 
ha-Deshen,”  re- 
spousa.  No.  241). 
The  houses  of 
the  Jews  who 
had  been  burned 
or  expelled  rvere 
sold  or  given 
away  by  t h e 
duke,  the  syna- 
gogue at  Tulin 
was  presented  to 
the  convent  of 
St.  Dorothea  in 
Vienna,  and  the 
synagogue at  the 
latter  place  was 
torn  down  and 
the  stones  used 
for  building  a 
university. 
Notwithstand- 
ing these  perse- 
cutions the  spir- 
itual activity  of  the  Vienna  Jews  was  consider- 
able. One  of  the  earliest  rabbis  of  Vienna  was 
Isaac  b.  Moses  (called  also  Isaac  “Or  Zarua‘,” 
after  the  title  of  his  work,  or  simply  Lsaac  of  Vi- 
enna). A ritual  question  was  addressed  to  him 
in  1240  by  Abigdor  ha-Kohen,  the  son-in-law  of 
the  learned  and  rich  Hayyinr  b.  Moses  of  Wiener- 
Neustadt,  who,  together  with  his  brother  Eliezer, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Viennese  rab- 
Early  binate.  Another  rabbi  of  Vienna  was 
Rabbis.  Meir  ha-Levi  ben  Baruch,  who  le- 
stored  the  rabbinical  ordination.  His 
son  probably  was  the  “ Judenmeister,”  Baruch  of 
Vienna,  with  whom,  together  with  Dlei'r  b.  Baruch, 
who  died  about  1400,  the  dukes  Albert  and  Leo- 
pold came  to  an  agreement  in  regard  to  security 
for  20,000  gulden  (Wiener,  l.e.  p.  228,  No.  82). 
Abraham  Klausner  filled  the  Vienna  rabbinate; 
the  last  - named  collected  the  various  synagogal 
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customs  (•' miuliiigim  ”),  iiiid  was  also  a monej'- 
broUcr. 

In  spite  of  the  decree  of  banishment  Jews  still 
remained  in  Vienna.  In  1512  seven  Jewish  families 
were  living  there,  the  members  of  which  interceded 
for  tlieir  unfortunate  coreligionists  in  Marchegg, 
who  were  in  danger  of  being  burned,  like  those  of 
Bosing  (Wolf,  Gesch,  pp.  28,  255).  In  1528  Emperor 
Ferdinand  issued  a decree  “ for  the  Jewish  residents  of 
Austria,  wlio  are  the  proi)erty  of  the  royal  chancel- 
lery, ’’and  ordered  that  eveiy  Jew  whocame  to  Vienna 
should  immediately  report  to  the  government  ollice, 
wliere  he  would  receive  a “ ticket  he  must  wear 
the  Jews'  badge,  a ring  of  yellow  cloth,  on  his  outer 
garment,  “uncovered  and  unhidden”;  and  might 
stop  only  at  the  two  houses  set  apart  for  Jews.  The 
Jews  of  Vienna  begged  that  their  coreligionists  who 


The  " JudenUinti  ” iit  Vienna. 
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had  been  driven  out  of  Presburg  in  this  year  might 
be  allowed  to  settle  in  Lower  Austria,  but  Ferdinand 
refused  their  request.  In  1542  Emperor  Ferdinand 
conceded  to  the  Jew  j\Ioses  the  right  to  carry  on  in 
the  country  a small  business  and  “trade,”  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  at  the  mint;  and  in  1544  he 
granted  to  the  Jew  Lazarus,  physician  to  his  chil- 
dren, the  privilege  of  living  wherever  he  chose. 

The  decrees  of  banishment  were  renewed  from 
time  to  time.  A mandate  of  Jan.  2,  1554,  ordered 
that  the  Jews  should  leave  the  territory  of  Lower 
Austria  at  the  end  of  six  months ; but  the  period  was 
several  times  prolonged.  The  same  proceedings 
took  place  when  the  decrees  of  banishment  were  re- 
newed in  1567  and  1572.  However,  toward  the  end 
of  1575  the  Jews  were  really  expelled ; but  they  did 
not  stay  away  very  long,  for  theimpecuniosity  of  the 
emperors  and  the  interests  of  the  state  often  inclined 
the  monarchs  to  be  favorably  disposed  toward  them, 
outweighing  religious  hatred  and  the  still  stronger 
jealousy  of  the  non- Jewish  merchants.  Yet  the 


condition  of  the  Jews  was  permanently  insecure, 
for  they  were  without  rights  and  privileges.  IVlieu 
tliose  of  Vienna,  who  numbered  in  all  thirty-one 
families,  were  not  able,  in  1599,  to  jjay  the  20,000 
florins  demanded  of  them,  an  order  was  issued, 
Feb.  5,  1600,  that  they  should  leave  Vienna  and 
Austria  within  fourteen  days.  All  obeyed  except 
eleven  families  and  the  i)hj'sician  Elias  Aluanus 
(Halfon),  the  “Erztney  doctor”;  but  all  the  exiles 
soon  returned,  with  others,  to  Vienna  (Wolf,  “Stu- 
dieu,”  ])p.  173  et  seq.). 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  improved  under  Em- 
l)eror  Ferdinand  11.  He  renewed  Emperor  IMat- 
thias’  decree  that  they  could  be  driven  from  the 
cities  only  with  the  consent  of  the  ruling  emi)eroi-; 
he  protected  them  against  foice  and  oppression,  and 
expressly  maintained  their  rights,  so  that  the  de- 
cree of  general  expulsion  dated  Jan. 
Under  Fer-  7,  1625,  was  not  carried  out  (Wolf, 
dinand  II.  “Die  Juden  Untci-  Ferdinand  H.”  in 
“ Jahrbuch  fur  Gesch.  der  Juden,”  i. 
et  seq.).  Those  Jews  whom  the  j'eople  of  Vienna 
desired  to  expel  in  1623  were  assigned  to  the  district 
of  the  Lower  Worth  as  a ])crmanent  jilace  of  resi- 
dence, with  protection  “forever.”  A wall  enclosed 
this  new  Jews’  town,  and  here  the  wealthy  ones 
among  them  acquired  houses  and  gaidens;  they  had 
their  own  shops,  and  soon  a beautiful  synagogue 
was  built.  They  jiaid  600  florins  a year  in  taxes  to 
the  city,  and,  apart  from  several  imposts,  10,000 
florins  a yeai’  into  the  imperial  treasury.  After  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  II.  (1637),  to  whose  widow,  the 
empress  Eleonora,  the  Jews  of  Vienna  were  i tupiired 
to  pay  2,500  gtdden  a year,  tlu;  burghers  addressed 
a petition  to  his  successor,  F'erdinand  HI.,  asking 
him  “to  drive  out  all  of  the  Jews,  no  one  exceidecl, 
three  miles  beyond  this  city,  if  not  from  the  whole 
country”  (Wolf,  “Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Wien,” 
pp.  261  et  .seq.).  The  emperor  would  not  grant 
this  recpiest,  but  satisfied  the  burghers  by  dei)riv- 
iiig  the  Jews  of  the  right  to  trade  in  the  inner 
city,  where  the  citizens  had  their  shops.  Free 
entrance  into  the  city  was  hencefortli  denied  the 
Jews.  Trembling  for  their  existence,  the  Jews  of 
Vienna  otfered  to  assume  a state  debt  of  8,000  gul- 
den and  to  present  the  emperor  with  15,000  gul- 
den, and  promised  to  trouble  him  no  longer  with 
their  disputes. 

In  Vienna,  where,  in  1620,  about  fifty  families 
were  living — among  them  several  court  Jews — the 
community  had  two  synagogues  and  a cemetery. 
Its  first  rabbi,  mentioned  in  1600,  was  Abraham 
Flesch,  who  was  followed  by  Isaac  Hayyim  of 
Opatow  (Sept.,  1623);  "Veit  Munk ; Yom-Tob 
Lipmann  Heller,  of  Nikolsburg;  the  physician 
Leo  Lucerna,  or  Judah  Lob  Ma‘or  Katon  (tl. 
1635;  built  a synagogue  at  his  own  expense);  and 
Hayyim  Menahem  Mann.  The  Vienna  rab- 
binate, which  supported  higher  Talmudic  schools 
and  philanthropic  institutions,  had  among  its  more 
distinguished  incumbents  R.  Phbbus,  who  emi- 
grated to  Palestine  in  1655;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Shabbethai  Sheftel  Hurwitz.  About  this  time 
Zacharias  Levi,  brother  of  Nathan  Feitel  (d. 
1643),  learned  in  rabbinical  lore,  built  a third  syna 
gogue,  in  connection  with  a richly  endowed  Tal- 
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mudic  school,  and  Vienna  became  a center  of  Jewish 
learning  and  cabalistic  speculation.  The  last  rabbi 
of  Vienna  and  of  Lower  Austria  was  Gershon  Ash- 
kenazi, whose  colleagues  were  Mordecai  Lob 
Oettingen  (the  friend  of  the  Christian  divine  Wa- 
genseil)  and  the  preachers  XJri  Lipmann  Hirz 
Koma  and  Enoch  Frankel. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Vienna  in  1660  num- 
bered about  500  families,  and  in  spite  of  the  many 
taxes,  assessments,  and  war  duties  was  in  a flourish- 
ing condition.  But  troublous  times  were  in  store  for 
it.  The  hatred  of  the  burghers  increased  with  their 
intolerance,  leading  to  difllculties  in  which  the  gov- 


againstthem.  The  riots  turned  into  wholesale  loot- 
ing expeditions,  and  the  students  and  the  mob  at- 
tempted to  fire  the  ghetto.  The  mili- 
Riot  tary  guard  had  to  be  called  out;  but 
of  1668.  it  was  only  on  the  third  day  of  the  riot 
that  the  emperor  gave  orders  that  no 
non-Jew  was  to  set  foot  in  the  Jewry.  In  further  evi- 
dence of  the  desirability  of  banishing  the  Jews,  they 
were  accused  of  being  in  secret  communication  with 
the  Swedes.  It  was  finally  decided,  Julj^  26,  1669, 
to  expel  a number  of  Jews  from  Vienna  and  Lower 
Austria;  1,346  persons  were  affected  by  tliis  decree 
of  banishment.  In  their  dire  need  the  .lews  of  Vi- 
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ernment  had  to  interfere.  When  in  May,  1665,  the 
body  of  a woman  was  found  in  a pool  in  the  Jewry, 
the  Jews  were  accused  of  having  murdered  her,  and 
their  lives  were  in  jeopardy.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  Emperor  Leopold,  who  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  married  a Spanish  infanta. 
When  the  crown  prince  died,  in  Jan.,  1668,  three 
months  after  his  birth,  the  emperor  and  empress 
formed  the  thought  of  dealing  with  the  Jews  in 
Spanish  fashion.  A fire  happened  to  break  out  in 
the  newly  built  royal  palace  in  February  of  the 
same  year,  and  the  populace  accused  the  Jews  of 
having  kindled  it.  In  April,  1668,  delegates  of  the 
city  of  Vienna  appeared  before  the  emperor,  pray- 
ing liim  to  destroy  the  Jews  “root  and  branch”; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month  outrages  began 


enna  once  more  sent  a memorial  to  the  emperor;  but 
in  vain,  for  the  commission  had  attributed  to  them 
all  kinds  of  crimes.  On  Monday,  March  1,  1670,  a 
solemn  proclamation  was  made  in  all  public  places 
that  “ for  the  glory  of  God  ” all  Jews  sliould,  on 
penalty  of  imprisonment  and  death,  leave  Vienna 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Austria  before  Corpus  Christi 
Day,  never  to  return.  Hirz  Koma  and  the  ph3'si- 
cian  of  the  community,  Leo  Winkler,  in  the  name 
of  the  community  made  a last  attempt  to  ])ropitiate 
the  emperor  by  offering  him  100,000 
Expulsion  florins  and,  in  addition,  10,000  florins  a 
of  1670.  year.  In  the  meantime  the  period 
fixed  for  the  exodus  had  been  prolonged 
at  the  intercession  of  influential  persons.  In  July 
the  Jews  began  to  leave,  and  by  Aug.  1 not  one  Jew 
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was  left  in  Vienna.  The  cemetery  in  the  Rossan 
was  protected  by  the  city  in  consideration  of  thesnin 
of  4,000  florins;  the  liouses  of  the  Jews  became  the 
property  of  the  city  ; the  large  new  synagogue  was 
turned  into  a church,  renamed  the  Leopoldskirche, 
and  solemnly  consecrated  on  Aug.  18;  a Jew’s  house 
was  turned  into  the  parsonage.  In  place  of  the  old 
S3magogue,  and  out  of  its  ruins,  was  built  a little 
church — that  of  St.  IMargaret,  since  demolished. 
Manj’'  of  the  more  prominent  families  settled  in  Ber- 
lin (D.  Kaufmann,  “Die  Letzte  Vertreibuug  der 
Juden  aus  Wien  und  Niederosterreich,”  Budapest, 
1889;  G.  Wolf,  “ Die  Juden  in  der  Leopoldstadt  im 
17.  Jahrhundert  in  Wien,”  Vienna,  1864). 

Vienna  only  too  soon  regretted  the  e.xpulsion  of 
the  Jews.  The  deficit  in  the  state  ta.x  amounted, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  rojuil  e.xchequer,  to 
40,000  florins  a year ; the  “ Landstiindc  ” also  reported 
a loss  of  20,000  florins  owing  to  the  dejiarture  of  the 
Jews.  The  citizens  of  Vienna,  who  had  undertaken 


ber  of  the  imperial  household,  the  second  as  his  a.s- 
sistaut.  But  the  hatred  of  the  populace  against  the 
Jews  was  as  bitter  as  it  had  been  before  the  e.xpul- 
sion, leading  to  frequent  riots,  and,  as  in  1705  and 
1710,  to  repeated  demands  for  their  banishment. 
Gradually  more  families  settled  there:  the  Schlesiug- 
ers;  Marcus  and  ]\Ie3'er  Hirschel,  who  contributed 
150,000  florins  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Church  of 
St,  Charles  Borromeo;  the  Arnsteins  and  Eskeles; 
the  Leidesdorfers;  Diego  d’ Aguilar;  and  many 
others. 

In  1753  there  were  700  Jews  in  Vienna,  who  paid 
a 3'early  toleration  tax  amounting  to  14,000  gulden. 

The  plan,  proposed  repeatedly,  to  con- 
“ Jews’  flue  the  Jews  to  a ghetto  was  not 
Decree,”  carried  out;  but  they  were  huddled 
1764.  together  in  houses  in  certain  streets, 
only  afewcoui't  Jews  being  permitted 
to  live  among  Christians.  The  precarious  position 
of  the  Jews  was  in  a way  improved  b3'  the  “Jews’ 
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to  pay  the  yearly  Jews’  tax  of  14,000  florins,  could 
hardly  pay  their  own  taxes.  At  a conference  held 
in  Wischaw,  Moravia,  Sept.  26,  1673,  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  government  and  of  the  Jews  it 
was  agreed  that  250  Jewish  families  might  return  to 
Vienna  and  occupy  fifty  business  places  in  the  inner 
city  on  payment  of  300,000  florins  and  the  former 
3'early  tax  of  10,000  florins.  In  view  of  the  hope- 
lessl3'  depleted  treasury,  the  royal  exchequer  consid- 
ered this  offer  a “ remarkable  piece  of  good  fortune,  ” 
and  on  Feb.  28,  1675,  the  agreement  was  ratified; 
soon  thereafter  several  Jews  returned  to  Vienna. 
Samson  Wertheimer,  who,  with  his  partner  Samuel 
Oppeniiei.mer,  had  rendered  important  services  to  the 
state,  returned  to  the  city  in  1684,  the  first  as  a mem- 


decree  ” of  May  5,  1764,  which  permitted  any  Jew 
who  could  prove  that  he  possessed  a certain  sum  of 
ready  money  and  “acceptable”  papers,  or  that  he 
had  established  a factory,  etc.,  to  live  in  Vienna. 
According  to  this  decree  no  Jew  could  buy  a house ; 
a married  Jew  had  to  let  his  beard  grow,  that  he 
might  be  readily  distinguished ; and  no  synagogue 
or  other  place  for  common  worship  was  permitted. 
The  empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  in  her  unbounded 
hatred  of  the  Jews  could  conceive  of  “no  greater 
pest  for  the  state  than  this  nation,”  was  always  con- 
sidering how  to  “ diminish  the  Jews ; by  no  means 
to  increase  them.” 

Emperor  Joseph  II,  also  did  not  wish  to  favor  the 
Jews  or  increase  their  numbers  in  his  dominions; 
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but  be  was  at  least  the  first  Austrian  ruler  to  recog- 
nize the  Jew  as  a human  being.  The  much-praised 
Edict  of  Toleration,  published  Jan.  2,  1782,  per- 
mitted the  Jews  to  learn  all  kinds  of  trades  (with- 
out, however,  granting  the  right  to  hold  a master’s 
certificate)  and  to  lend  money  on  real  estate,  though 
they  were  not  permitted  to  acquire 
Under  any.  The  tolerated  Jew — that  is,  the 
Joseph  II.  one  who  paid  protection  or  toleration 
money — could  live  with  his  family 
wherever  he  chose  in  Vienna.  Foreign  Jews  could 
sell  their  goods  at  the  fairs,  but  could  remain  in  Vi- 
enna no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  finish  their 


.lews  and  Jewesses  in  Vienna  who  were  held  in  high 
esteem  for  their  culture  and  wealth.  The  salons  of 
Fanny  von  Arnstein,  wife  of  the  banker  Nathan 
von  Arnstein,  and  of  her  sister  Cecilia  von  Eskeles, 
wife  of  Bernhard  von  Eskeles,  were  at  the  time  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  attended  by  princes  and 
nobles,  statesmen  and  high  civic  dignitaries,  scholars 
and  artists.  After  several  unsuccessful  petitions,  the 
Jews  of  Vienna  were  allowed,  in  1811,  to  fit  up  a 
“ Betstube  ” (room  for  prayers)  in  a house  they  had 
bought  on  the  old  Dempflngerhof ; twelve  years 
later  a synagogue  was  built,  due  to  the  efforts  of  M. 
L.  Biedermann,  I.  L.  von  Hoffmannsthal,  Joseph 


“Hohe  Waete,”  the  Jewish  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Vienna. 

(From  a photograph.) 


business.  All  laws  compelling  differentiation  in  at- 
tire, as  well  as  the  prohibition  against  visiting  public 
places  of  amusement,  were  repealed.  Thesixt3’-tive 
families  living  in  Vienna  in  1784  were  not  allowed 
to  form  a congregation  or  to  have  a synagogue.  In 
Vienna  there  were  established  at  that  time  a Jewish 
phj^sician  (Samuel  B.  Oiipenheimer),  a .lewish  law- 
j'er  (A.  Joel),  and  a Jewish  dramatist  (David  Bene- 
dict Arnsteiner).  In  1788  Emperor  Joseph  decreed 
that  the  Jews  were  liable  to  military  service,  except- 
ing only  those  of  Vienna  who  were  “ protected.” 

Under  Leopold  H.  the  status  of  the  Jews  re- 
mained the  same.  He  instituted  the  “Collecten- 
taxe,”  a toll  levied  upon  every  Jew  who  went  to 
Vienna.  In  spite  of  the  harsh  conditions  under  which 
they  were  compelled  to  live,  there  were  even  then 


von  Wertheimstein,  and  others,  and  Isaac  N.  IVIann- 
iiEiMER  was  called  as  preacher  and  teacher  of  relig- 
ion, and  Salomon  Sulzer  as  cantor.  The  Jews  of 
Vienna  now  possessed  a S3'nagogue,  a hospital  which 
had  been  fitted  up  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a 
school  of  religion ; the  teachers  in  the  last-named 
were  Mannheimer,  J.  L.  Saalschutz,  Leopold  Bren- 
er, and  Gershon  Wolf. 

The  number  of  tolerated  families  increased  from 
year  to  year;  in  1820  there  were  135 
Statistics,  families,  and  197  in  1847 ; in  1848  there 
were  4,000  Jews  in  the  cit3'.  The  con- 
gregation of  Vienna  built  in  1855  a second  syna- 
gogue, calling  Adolf  Jellinek  and  later  Jloritz 
Gudemann  as  preachers. 

The  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Jews  in  Vienna 


Interior  of  the  “ Turkish  Temple  ” at  Vienna, 

(From  a photograph.) 
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continued  under  Emperor  Ferdinand.  In  1846,  tlie 
year  in  whicli  the  medieval  Oath  JMore  Judaico  was 
repealed,  the  representatives  of  the  community  of 
Vienna  sent  a petition  to  the  emperor  praying  for  a 
betterment  of  their  condition;  this  petition  was  in- 
dorsed by  the  magistracy  and  the  government,  but 
it  was  not  acted  upon.  Then  came  the  Vienna  rev- 
olution of  IVIarch,  1848,  during  which  the  resolute 
Adolf  Fischhof  distinguished  himself.  The  consti- 
tution of  i\Iarch  4,  1849,  which  recognized  the  equal 
rightsof  all  citizens,  regardless  of  creed,  was  repealed 


ministered  by  a board  of  thirty-six  members,  elected 
by  taxpayers.  The  expenses  are  defrayed  by  as- 
sessments and  fees.  The  assessments  are  levied  on 
each  Jew  according  to  his  means,  the  lowest  sum 
being  10  kronen  (§2),  and  the  highest,  according 
to  statute,  12,000  kronen,  although  occasionally  this 
is  voluntarily  exceeded  by  individual  members  of 
the  community.  In  1903  communal  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  1,058,809  kronen  were  paid  by  16,735 
members. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  community  for  1903 


Jewish  Girls’  Orphanage,  Vienna. 

(From  a photograph.) 


Dec.  31,  1851.  On  Jan.  18,  1860,  the  Jews  of  Lower 
Austria  were  permitted  to  acciuire  real  estate. 

Bibliography:  J.  Wertheimer,  Die  Jwlcii  in  Ocsfery'eich, 
2 vols.,  Leipsie,  1842;  D.  Kaufmann,  Die  Lctzte  Vertt  cihtni(j 
(ler.Tudeii  nus  TT'icu  iniil  NicdcrOaterreicIi,  Budapest,  188S); 
G.  Wolf,  Die  Juden  in  OeMerrcich,  in  Die  Vollrcr  Ocatcr- 
reicii-Uiiiinri)S,  vol.  vii.,  Vienna,  1883;  idem.  Die  Juden  in 
der  LcDpaldatadt  im  17.  Jalirlnindert  in  irigu,  ih.  1864; 
idem,  Judeidanfen  in  Oc-iferreich.  ib.  1863:  idem,  Gesch. 
der  Juden  in  iVien,  ib,  1876;  idem,  Hitsinrittelie  Notizen, 
in  AUii-  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1861,  vol,  xxiii,:  idem,  Zur  Gesch. 
der  Emancipntinn  der  Juden  in  Oesterreich.  in  JUdisches 
Literaturhiatt,  1877,  vol.  vii.;  idem,  Zur  Gesch.  der  Juden 
in  iVicn,  in  Jahrh.  fllr  Isrartiten,  pp.  73  et  seq..  Vienna, 
1860;  idem.  Das  Hundertjiihrifje  Jidtilitum  der  Israeliti- 
sehoi  Cuitusuemeinde  in  Wioi,  pp,  132  et  scq.,  Vienna, 
1864, 

J,  M.  K, 

Present  Conditions  : The  Jewish  population 

of  Vienna  is  organized,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  1890,  in  one  community,  which  embraces  in  its 
territory  the  municipal  district  of  Vienna,  It  is  ad- 


amounted  to  2,243,449  kronen,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures to  2, 147,506  kronen,  the  latter  being  item- 
ized as  follows: 

Kronen. 


Synagogues  and  ritual  institutions 419,900 

Religious  instruction  and  schools 260,235 

Hospital 301,731 

Almshouse 145,716 

Charities 223,431 

Cemetery  and  burials 332,364 

Administration  and  miscellaneous 464,129 


The  records  of  Jewish  births,  marriages,  and  bur- 
ials in  Vienna  are  kept  by  the  community.  In  1900, 
the  date  of  the  latest  census,  there  were  146,926  Jews 
in  the  city;  and  their  increase  in  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  centuiy,  as  well  as  their  numerical  rela- 
tion to  the  total  population,  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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Year. 

Total 

Population. 

Jewish  Population. 

Number. 

Percentiige 
to  Total. 

1800 

232,000 

1,200 

0.5 

1830 

317,000 

1,640 

0.5 

1836 

476,000 

1.5,600 

3.30 

1869 

607,520 

40,300 

6.60 

1880 

725,660 

72,590 

10.00 

1890 

1,363,.348 

118,49.5 

8.80 

1900 

1,674,957 

146,926 

8.77 

Tlie  most  important  growth  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation, according  to  this  table,  was  betw'een  the3  ears 
1830  and  1856,  and  between  1880  and  1890,  the  former 
being  explained  by  the  repeal,  in  1848,  of  the  law 
restricting  Jewish  residence  in  the  cit}',  and  the  lat- 
ter by  the  annexation  of  suburban  communities  to 
the  citj'.  AVhile  the  first  of  these  extraordinary  in- 
creases in  number  marks  an  actual  rise  in  percentage, 
the  second  is  a decrease  in  this  respect,  since  the 
proportion  of  Jews  in  the  nine  incorporated  suburbs 
was  far  lower  than  in  the  ten  old  districts. 

The  following  table  gives  the  annual  number  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  among  the  Jews  in 
comparison  with  those  among  the  total  population 
of  Vienna  according  to  the  average  of  recent  years: 


Total  Population. 

Jewish  Population. 

Number. 

Per- 

centage. 

Number. 

Per- 

centage. 

Births 

55,000 

3.43 

3,300 

2.36 

Marriages 

16,000 

1.00 

8.50 

0.60 

Deaths 

33,000 

2.06 

1,900 

1.36 

It  is  clear  from  this  table  that  the  increase  in  the 
Jewish  population  is  relatively  less  than  among  the 
other  inhabitants,  althougb  a hopeful  feature  is  the 
small  proportion  of  deaths,  which  may  be  due  to 
a more  rational  mode  of  life  among  the  Jews.  A 
proof  of  their  unfavorable  political  situation  in 
Austria  is  afforded  by  the  large  number  of  conver- 
sions to  Cliristianitj',  which  amounted  to  659  in 
1900,  and  617  in  1904.  The  community  provides 
for  daily  public  worship  in  five  synagogues  erected 
and  maintained  by  it.  In  addition  to 
Syna-  these  sjmagogues,  Vienna  contains  a 
gogues.  large  number  of  synagogal  associations, 
which  have  their  own  places  of  worship 
and  are  subventioned  in  great  part  by  the  commu- 
nity. On  the  high  festivals  temporary  synagogues 
are  opened  to  meet  the  extra  demands.  The  perma- 
nent synagogues  of  Vienna  provide  accommodations 
for  about  7,000  men  and  5,600  women. 

The  liturgy  used  in  the  synagogues  of  the  com- 
munity, and  in  the  majority  of  those  associations  men- 
tioned above,  is  that  introduced  by  I.  N.  Mannoei- 
MER  and  Salomon  Sulzer;  but  in  the  Grosse  Schiff- 
gasse  (‘Adat  Yisrael)  synagogue,  and  in  almost 
all  the  smaller  ones,  the  old  ritual  is  followed,  and 
in  the  place  of  worship  of  the  Turkish  Jews  (in  the 
second  district,  Zirkusgasse),  who  form  a community 
of  their  own,  the  Sephardic  ritual  is  adhered  to.  The 
shehitah  and  the  sale  of  kasher  meat  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  rabbinate  of  the  community  of 
Vienna,  and  in  some  stalls  the  sales  are  made  under 


the  special  control  of  the  Orthodox  communitj" 
‘Adat  Yisrael.  There  is  also  a mikweh. 

Religious  instruction  forms  a part  of  the  curric- 
idum  of  the  public  schools  of  the  lower  and  inter- 
mediate grades;  the  communitj’  provides  for  it 
entirely  in  the  primary  schools,  while  in  the  g}’m- 
nasiums  and  real-schools,  where  the  teachers  are 
appointed  and  salaried  by  the  state,  it  is  supervised 
by  inspectors  commissioned  by  the  commimit}\  In 
the  primary  schools  the  expenses  of  this  instruction 
are  borne  by  the  communit}',  with  the  aid  of  a fund 
contributed  by  the  state  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
although  this  covers  only  a small  part  of  the  actual 
disbursements;  but  in  the  secondary  schools  the  en- 
tire expense  of  religious  instruction  falls  on  the 
state.  Two  hours  weekly'  are  allotted  to  this  in- 
struction in  the  curriculum,  but  the  community 
maintains  or  subventions  Hebrew  schools  for  tho.se 
who  desire  to  acquire  a more  thorough  knowledge 
of  Bible  and  Talmud,  while  the  large  and  valuable 
library  of  the  Jewish  community  affords  a wealth  of 
material  for  students.  The  jniblic  schools  of  Vienna 
are  non-sectarian,  but  the  ruling  majority  have  en- 
deavored, i)artly  with  success,  to  enforce  a sectarian 
division  lyy  evading  the  existing  laws. 

The  chief  institutions  of  Jewish  learning  in  Vi- 
enna are  as  follows:  (1)  the  Israei.itiscii-Tiieo- 
i.ogische  Leiiranstalt,  founded  in  1893  b}’-  the 
society  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
Jewish  theological  institute  in  Vienna ; 
Educa-  (2)  the  Talmud  Torah,  founded  in 
tional  1854,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
Insti-  240;  (3)  the  general  Austro-Jewish  in- 
tutions.  stitute  for  deaf-mutes, founded  in  1853, 
with  an  average  of  92  pupils  and  an 
annual  expenditure  of  about  108,000  kronen;  (4)  the 
Jewish  institute  for+he  blind,  founded  in  1870,  with 
an  average  of  60  p>ipils,  and  an  annual  ex])cniliture 
of  about  75,000  kronen;  and  (5)  the  .lewish  kinder- 
garten, founded  in  1843,  with  an  average  of  330 
children,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  15,000 
kronen.  In  1900  a Jewish  atheneum  was  established, 
in  which  evening  lectures  on  various  subjects  are 
given  to  large  Jewish  audiences,  composed  csiiecially 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Vienna  is  also  the  home  office 
of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  for  the  promotion  of 
popular  education  in  Galicia  and  Bukowina  and 
the  seat  of  the  Zionist  Actions  Gomite. 

The  number  of  Jewish  jnipils  in  the  various 
classes  of  schools  as  compared  with  the  total  number 
is  given  in  the  following  table  (p.  438),  whose 
figures  are  cited  partl}’^  according  to  the  averages 
of  recent  j'ears,  and  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  school-year  1901-2.  These  figures  are 
especially  noteworthy  when  the  percentage  of  Jew- 
ish inhabitants  to  the  total  population  (8.8)  is  borne 
in  mind. 

Vienna’s  situation  in  the  vicinitj’^  of  Russia  and 
Rumania,  the  great  centers  of  Jewish  emigration, 
has  resulted  in  large  accretions  of  impoverished  for- 
eign Jews;  and  the  increased  destitution  of  the  na- 
tive Israelites,  due  to  anti-Semitic  agitation,  ren- 
ders it  readily  intelligible  that,  despite  the  liberality 
of  their  more  wealthy  coreligionists  and  despite  the 
existence  of  numerous  societies  and  foundations, 
poveny  is  prevalent  among  the  Viennese  Jews.  This 
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Class  of  School. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Students. 

Jewish  Students. 

Number. 

Per- 

centage. 

University 

6,300 

1,.560 

24.74 

Technical  liigh  schools 

2,040 

570 

27.94 

Gymnasia 

5,900 

1,800 

30.,50 

Real-schools 

5,200 

1,200 

23.07 

Girls’  high  schools 

820 

380 

46.34 

Industrial  schools 

24,000 

1,100 

4..58 

Commercial  high  schools 

53 

17 

32.07 

Commercial  colleges 

680 

280 

41.17 

Other  commercial  institutes 

8,300 

1,800 

21.68 

Public  schools 

180.000 

16,000 

8..33 

Schools  for  deaf-mutes 

395 

97 

24.83 

Schools  for  the  blind 

117 

33 

28.20 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded  . . 

160 

39 

24.37 

Schools  for  neglected  children. . 

53 

Kindergartens 

6,300 

1,000 

15.87 

is  intensified  by  an  unfortunate  division  of  forces 
among  individual  associations. 


throne;  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  is  about  145,000 
kronen  annually. 

The  following  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care 
of  the  poor:  the  asylum  for  orphan  girls  (60 inmates; 
annual  expenditure  about  40,000  kronen);  the  Lea 
Merores  asylum  for  orphan  girls  (50  inmates;  opened 
in  1904) ; the  Baron  Springer  asylum  for  orphan  boys 
(founded  1890;  50  inmates);  the  employment  bureau 
for  girls  (accommodations  for  189)  and  the  employ- 
ment bureau  for  boys  (accommodations  for  36),  both 
institutions  maintained  by  the  Theresien  Kreuzer 
Verein;  the  employment  bureau  for  female  appren- 
tices (accommodations  for  30),  maintained  by  the 
Leopoldstadt  Ladies’  Club ; the  home  for  male  appren- 
tices, maintained  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Handicrafts  Among  the  Native  Jews.  Various 
forms  of  charitable  work  are  also  carried  on  by  a 
large  number  of  Jewish  societies,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  439. 


Part  of  Oi.p  Cemetery  at  Vienna. 

(From  a photograph.) 


The  community  maintains  a number  of  charities. 
A hospital  was  founded  by  the  Vienna  branch  of 
the  house  of  Rothschild,  with  170 beds 
Benevolent  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  about 
Insti-  300,000  kronen;  it  has  recently  been 
tutions.  endowed  by  Baron  Nathaniel  Roths- 
child with  3,000,000  kronen  to  render 
all  its  space  available.  A home  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, with  248  beds,  was  founded  in  honor  of  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  emperor’s  accession  to  the 


Vienna  is  the  seat  of  the  following  societies, 
which  deserve  mention  here,  although  their  sphere 
of  activity  is  not  restricted  to  this  city,  or  else  is 
not  confined  to  philanthropic  objects  : the  Israe- 
i.iTiscHE  Allianz  (founded  1872);  the  Oester- 
REiciiiscn-IsRAELiTiscnE  UNION  (founded  1885) ; the 
Allgemeine  Oesterreichisch-Israelitische  Bund  ; the 
Association  for  the  Aid  of  the  Needy  Jewish  Popu- 
lation of  Galicia;  and  the  Baroness  Hirsch  Founda- 
tion for  the  Assistance  of  Boys  and  Girls  in  Austria. 
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Name  of  Organization. 


Hebra  Kaddisha 

Vvomen’s  Benevolent  Society  (flrst  dis- 
trict)   

tVoinen’s  Benevolent  Society  (second 

district)  

Society  for  the  Poor 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Handicrafts 

Orjihans’  Aid  Society 

Students’  Aid  Society 

Girls’  Aid  Society 

Society  for  the  Aid  of  Consumptives 

Society  for  the  Establishment  of  Public 

Kitchens 

Fresh-Air  Society 


Baroness  Hirsch  Benevolent  Foundation. 


Free  Employment  Bureau, 


Date  of 
Foun- 
dation. 

Approximate 
Annual 
Expenditures 
in  Kronen. 

1764 

80,000 

1816 

40,000 

24,000 

i82i 

140,OIKJ 

1841 

55,000 

1860 

64,0(K) 

1861 

12,0(K) 

1866 

22,000 

1871 

14,200 

1874 

6.5,000 

1891 

46,000 

f 

200,0<X) 

1898] 

(in  loans) 
30,000 

1 

(in  donations) 

1899 

27,000 

vence.  In  1274  tlie  small  community  tvas  granted 
permission  to  lay  out  a cemetery ; and  in  1328  it  was 
allowed  to  rebuild  its  synagogue,  which  had  been 
destroyed  about  seven  years  previously.  The  edifice 
was  presented  in  1392  to  the  settlement  of  IMonte  de 
Pacht. 

Villefranche,  now  called  Villefranche  de  Conflu- 
ent, was  the  birthplace  of  Levi  ben  Aukaiia.m.  It 
should  not  be  confounded  with  Villafranca  de 
Panades  in  Catalonia,  nor  with  Villafranca  in 
Navarre,  both  of  which  towns  had  Jewish  commu- 
nities, the  latter  until  1498. 

Bibliography  : Yanguas,  Antiavt’dadat  de  Nax'arrn,  ill.  2.58 ; 
(iross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  199;  if.  K.  J.  xvi.  184:  Kius,  Hixt. 
ii.  14,  1()3 ; Jacobs,  Sources,  Nos.  147,  541,  900,  1710. 

J.  M.  K. 


VINE.  Sec  Grape. 


An  important  factor  in  the  care  of  the  Jewish  poor 
in  Vienna  is  formed  by  the  foundations,  controlled, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  community.  The  total 
capital  of  this  classof  funds  amounts  in  round  num- 
bers to  8,500,000  kronen,  although  these  figures  in- 
clude a number  of  foundations  which  are  not  benev- 
olent, such  as  bequests  for  the  care  of  graves  and 
for  memorial  services. 

The  community  provides  for  the  maintenance  of 
a cemetery,  as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of  the 
older  cemeteries.  In  the  Zentralfriedhof  (communal 
cemetery)  a portion  is  reserved  especially  for  the 
Jews.  Every  Jew  receives  a separate  grave, 
whether  it  is  paid  for  or  not,  although  nearly  70  per 
cent  of  all  burials  in  Vienna  are  free.  Two  old 
cemeteries,  now  disused,  exist  in  Vienna,  one  in  the 
Seegasse,  closed  about  1783,  and  the  Wilhringer 
graveyard,  closed  in  1879. 

Bibliography:  Hickmann,  iricn  im  Neunzelmten  Jahr- 
hiDidert : the  statistical  annuals  of  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  the 
reports  of  the  community  and  of  individual  societies. 

D.  T.  L. 

VIENNE : Town  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Dauphiue,  France.  Jews  dwelt  there  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century  (Gross,  “Gallia  Judaica,”  p.  191). 
They  lived  in  a special  quarter,  still  (1905)  called 
“the  Jewry,”  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  a 
beautiful  synagogue  (Carmoly,  “ Itineraires,”  p.  187). 

The  following  were  the  most  noted  scholars  of 
Vienne:  the  tosafist  Tobiah  ben  Elijah,  author  of 
a commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  of  liturgical 
poems  (Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  pp.  56,  97;  Literatur- 

geschichte,”  p.  303);  Abraham  ben  Ephraim,  a pupil 
of  Tobiah  and  author  of  a work  on  casuistics ; Yakar 
of  Vienne,  called  also  “Yakar  ben  Mo.ses”  of  Bur- 
gundy (Vienne  was  for  a time  the  capital  of  Bur- 
gundy), who  composed  posekim  (legal  decisions), 
fragments  of  which  are  still  extant  (Gross,  l.c.  p. 
193). 

Bibliography  : Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  191-194. 

G.  S.  K. 

VILLEFRANCHE  or  (VILLAFRANCA) : 

Town  in  the  mountain  district  of  the  department  of 
Rousillon,  France;  belonged  formerly  to  Aragon. 
It  was  founded  in  1095.  and  had  a Jewish  popula- 
tion as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
among  the  flrst  settlers  being  Jews  from  Pro- 


VINEGAR: In  the  Biblical  period  vinegar  was 
prepared  either  from  wine  or  from  cider,  the  former 
variety  being  termed  “homez  yayin,”  and  the  latter 
“home?  shekar.”  It  was  used  to  moisten  the  flat 
loaves  of  the  harvesters,  and  was  also  drunk  when 
mixed  with  water,  although  thirst  could  not  be 
quenclied  with  it  alone. 

Since  Jewish  wine  was  not  allowed  to  ferment, 
being  intended  for  the  altar,  and  therefore  being 
necessarily  clean  Levitically,  vinegar,  which  in  Tal- 
mudic times  was  called  also  “the  son  of  wine,”  was 
obtained  from  the  lees  or  by  tbe  addition  of  barley 
to  the  wine  or  cider.  The  alteration  usually  re- 
quired only  three  da}'s,  and  the  smell  changed  before 
the  taste,  although  some  wines  were  particularly 
liable  to  change.  Though  vinegar  could  become 
wine  only  by  a miracle,  the  price  of  the  former 
equaled  that  of  the  latter,  and  a fall  in  the  value  of 
the  one  depressed  the  rate  for  the  other. 

The  chief  varieties  of  vinegar  were  wine-vinegar 
and  cider-vinegar,  vinegar  of  late  grapes,  vinegar 
changed  by  barley,  and  soured  vinegar.  Pickles 
and  meat  were  preserved  in  vinegar,  and  lettuce 
was  dipped  into  it,  while  “The  bitterer  the  salad  of 
endives,  the  stronger  must  be  the  vinegar”  was  a 
Palestinian  proverb.  Vinegar  was  used  with  asafet- 
ida,  the  favorite  condiment  of  antiquity  and  of  the 
iliddle  Ages. 

The  effect  of  vinegar  was  astringent,  but  it  was 
also  used  frequently  because  of  its  soothing  and 
cooling  effects.  Dledicinally,  it  might  be  emplo3'ed 
for  dandruff,  and  even  for  dressing  wounds,  wliile 
it  was  used  as  a gargle  for  toothache.  Olives  were 
sprinkled  with  vinegar  to  free  them  from  their  pits; 
it  was  used  also  in  dyeing,  and  in  adulterating  oil. 
In  view  of  the  liability  of  wine  to  change,  barrels 
containing  10  per  cent  of  vinegar  were  deemed  fit 
for  purchase,  but  the  dealer  was  responsible  for  a 
limited  period  only,  except  in  the  case  of  wine  for 
the  Temple,  for  which  he  was  liable  until  the  wine 
was  used.  The  Halakah  considered  the  question 
v.’hether  wine  and  vinegar  were  to  be  considered  as 
one,  and  forbade  the  use  of  the  vinegar  of  Gentiles, 
since  it  was  prepared  from  forbidden  wine.  The 
question  was  raised  whether  wine  which  had  turned 
to  vinegar  became  subject  to  the  prohibition  when 
touched  by  a Gentile.  On  account  of  its  calming 
efl'ect  vinegar  was  forbidden  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
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ment;  and  the  prohibition  of  vinegar  in  the  case  of 
Nazarites  was  fully  discussed  in  the  Halakah. 

The  passage  in  wiiich  Ruth  was  bidden  to  dip  her 
bread  into  vinegar  (Ruth  ii.  14)  was  interpreted  bj' 
the  Haggadah  as  referring  to  Manasseh,  one  (jf  her 
descendants,  wiiose  deeds  were  sharp  as  vinegar. 
Among  the  proverbs  concerning  vinegar,  in  addition 
to  Prov.  X.  26  and  xxv.  20,  were  the  following: 
“Mayest  thou  have  neither  vinegar  nor  salt  in 
thy  house!”  and  “Much  vinegar  makes  the  wine 
cheap.  ” 

E.  G.  II.  I.  Lo. 

VINEYARDS,  See  Grape. 

VINNITSA  (VINITZA) : Russian  town  in  the 
government  of  Podolia;  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bug.  Vinnit.sa  was  founded  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bug,  and  was  protected 
bv  two  castles.  The  town  suilered  mucli  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Tatars  and  tlie  Cossacks.  Jews  lived 
probably  in  Vinnitsa  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
1562  is  tlie  date  of  the  first  documentary  mention  of 
them.  In  that  year  the  local  Jews  carried  on  exten- 
sive business  operations  as  cattle-drovers,  and  one 
of  them,  Dlichacl  of  Vinnitsa,  paid  customs  duties  on 
a single  drove  of  2,000  head  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  a Jew  (name  not  given) 
who  in  1552  held  the  lease  of  the  local  customs 
duties.  In  1616  there  were  only  fifty  Jews  in  Vin- 
nitsa who  paid  taxes  on  their  houses.  During  the 
Cossacks’  Uprising  the  town  was  taken  and  pil- 
laged by  Chmielnicki’s  followers  and  its  Jewish  in- 
habitants were  massacred.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Po- 
lish troops,  and  then  fell  again  under  the  power  of  the 
Cossacks  and  Tatars,  changing  hands  several  times. 
It  suffered  severely  from  the  IIaidamacks  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  protecting  castles  had  by 
that  time  disappeared,  and  the  inhabitants,  both 
Catholics  and  Jews,  sought  refuge  in  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege founded  by  Ladislaus  in  1649.  In  1774  Vin- 
nitsa was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  Turks,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  al- 
most entirely  ruined. 

Vinnitsa  had  23,591  inhabitants  in  1878,  of  whom 
13,750  were  Jews.  The  town  was  then  an  indus- 
trial center  of  some  significance,  possessing  sixteen 
factories  and  other  industrial  establishments.  Nine 
fairs  were  held  there  annually,  though  with  but  a 
limited  volume  of  trade.  The  Jewish  community 
possessed  thirteen  synagogues  and  houses  of  jiraj’er, 
a Jewish  two-class  school,  and  a Jewish  hospital. 
Jlost  of  the  important  distilleries  (an  ancient  indus- 
tiy,  to  which  the  town  owes  its  name)  were  owned 
by  .lews.  By  1879  the  population  of  Vinnitsa  had 
grown  to  28,995,  including  more  than  15.000  Jews. 
The  town  had  in  that  year  twenty-nine  industrial 
establishments,  and  the  Jewish  community  had  added 
a Talmud  Torah  to  its  other  communal  institutions. 

On  April  3 (Old  Style  16),  1905,  the  Jewish  stores 
in  the  market-place  in  Vinnitsa  were  demolished  by  a 
drunken  mob  composed  partly  of  reservists;  several 
Jews  caught  on  the  streets  were  severely  beaten. 
The  conflict  attracted  the  attention  of  a number  of 
Jews  organized  for  self-defense,  who  successfully 
repelled  the  assailants.  Five  soldiers  and  five  Jews 


■were  injured.  Order  was  restored  by  the  police  and 
the  military. 

Bibi.iography  : Bntziklnpcdicheski  Sliwar;  Boltshaua  Ent~ 

zikUipcdin:  Iiuf:.'tkii-Yevreitiki  ArkJilv,  iJeyesfy  i Nad- 

pixi : Vogkhod,  1905,  No.  1(5,  p.  28. 

II.  R.  J.  G.  L. 

VIOL  (^31,  lit.  “skin”):  Jlusical  instrument; 
next  to  the  "kinnor,”  it  was  the  one  most  used  by 
the  Israelites.  The  Old  Testament  furnishes  no  de- 
scription of  it,  and  resort  must  therefore  be  had  to 
conjectures  regarding  it.  The  viol  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  santir  (corresponding  to  the 
“pesanter”  [=  ipaXrr/piov]  of  Dan.  iii.  5),  an  instru- 
ment which  is  in  use  among  the  Arabs  at  the  present 
time.  The  santir  consists  of  a low,  oblong  box  with  a 
flat  bottom  and  a somewhat  couve.x  sounding-board, 
over  which  the  stiings  are  stretched.  The  jilayer 
sits  on  the  ground,  or  on  a low  stool,  and  holds  the 
viol  in  his  lap. 

A similar  instrument  is  represented  in  a picture 
found  in  the  (lalaceof  Kuyunjik,  which  shows  a band 
of  musicians,  both  men  and  women,  who  are  fol- 
lowed by  other  women  singing  or  beating  time  with 
their  hands  as  the}^  go  to  greet  the  returning  con- 
(pieror,  Assurbanipal.  One  of  these  musicians,  with 
a plectrum  in  his  right  hand,  plays  an  instrument 
consisting  of  a hollow  box  with  strings  stretched 
over  it.  Whether  the  left  hand  likewise  plucks  the 
strings  (as  is  most  probable),  or  presses  them  down 
to  gain  the  desired  pitch,  is  not  clear.  The  name 
“nebel  ” would  be  very  appropriate  for  such  an  in- 
strument, with  reference  either  to  the  convex  shape 
of  the  sounding-board,  or  to  the  fact  that  tin;  sound- 
ing-board consisted  of  animal  membrane.  The  term 
“pi  ha-nebel  ” in  Amos  vi.  5 would  suggest  the 
opening  in  the  sounding-board  across  which  the 
strings  are  stretched.  Riehm,  however,  prefers  to 
associate  this  term  with  the  portable,  many-stringed 
harp  which  is  represented,  on  the  picture  at  Kuyun- 
jik, as  having  its  sounding-box  placed  on  the  broad, 
upward-slanting  upper  portion  of  the  frame.  Yet 
Riehm  himself  points  out  that  the  shape  of  the 
.lewish  nebel  must  have  been  somewhat  different; 
for  under  any  other  hypothesis  the  name  of  this  in- 
strument becomes  inexplicable.  How  many  strings 
(“minnim”)  the  instrument  generally  had  is  un- 
known. The  “nebel  ‘asor”  mentioned  in  Ps.  xxxiii. 
2 was  probably  different  from  the  ordinary  nebel; 
otherwise  the  additiomd  word  “‘asor”  is  superflu- 
ous. The  instrument  of  later  times  is  known  to 
have  had  twelve  strings  (eomp.  Josephus,  “Ant.” 
vii.  12,  § 3). 

E.  G.  II.  W.  N. 

VIPER.  See  Serpent. 

VIRGINIA  : One  of  the  IMiddle  Atlantic  states 
and  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states  of  the  United 
States  of  America ; seceded  from  the  Union  April  17, 
1861 ; readmitted  1870.  As  early  as  1624  the  names 
of  Elias  Lagardo,  Joseph  DIoise,  and  Rebecca  Isaacke 
are  found  in  the  “Clusters  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Virginia.”  In  1658  one  Seignor  Moses  Nehemiah  is 
mentioned  as  a party  to  a lawsuit  (“  Publ.  Am.  Jew. 
Hist.  Soc.,”  xi.  70).  It  is  probable  that  a number 
of  Jews  from  Maryland  removed  to  Richmond  at  an 
earljr  date. 
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Nothing  further  is  heard  of  Virginia  Jews  till 
1754,  when  Michael  Franks  and  Jacob  Myer  ac- 
companied Washington  in  his  expedition  across  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  received  a reward  for 
their  gallant  services  in  the  campaign.  In  the  list 
of  Virginians  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army 
in  the  capacity  of  officers  occurs  tlie  name  of  Isaac 
Israel,  a lieutenant  in  the  Eighth  Virginia  Regiment. 
The  Congregation  Beth-Shalom  of  Richmond,  the 
oldest  congregation  in  the  state,  was  in  existence 
prior  to  1790,  in  which  year  it  joined  with  the  con- 
gregations of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Charles- 
ton in  addressing  a letter  to  President  Washington. 
See  Richmond. 

Virginia  has  the  following  Jewish  communities: 
Alexandria  (Congregation  Beth-El,  founded  June 
3,  1878;  a Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  and  a ceme- 
tery). Berkley  (a  congregation  and  a religious 
school).  ■ Charlottesville  (Congregation  Betli  Israel, 
Moses  Leterman  being  jirayer-leader;  and  a ceme- 
teiy).  Clifton  Forge  (a  congregation  holding  holy- 
day  services).  Danville  (Congregation  Beth  Sho- 
lom).  East  Radford  (congregation).  Fredericks- 
burg (Hebrew  Aid  Society,  founded  about  1880; 
lias  twelve  members).  Hampton  (congregation). 
Harrisonburg  (congregation).  Lynchburg  (con- 
gregation). Newport  News  (congregations  Adath 
Yeshurun  and  Hachnosath  Orchim;  and  a Jewish 
Sunday-school).  Norfolk  (with  a large  Jewish 
community,  supporting  three  congregations,  a bur- 
ial association,  several  charitable  organizations,  and 
a number  of  social  and  literaiy  clubs).  Petersburg 
(two  congregations:  the  Orthodox  congregation  and 
the  Rodeph  Shalem,  the  latter  founded  in  1865). 
Pocahontas  (has  no  organized  congregation,  but 
the  community  holds  special  services  on  Saturdaj's 
and  holy  da3’s).  Radford  (community  holding  holy- 
day  services).  Richmond  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  x. 
406).  Roanoke  (Congregation  Emanu-El,  founded 
1890 ; and  a cemetery).  Staunton  (a  congregation 
and  a benevolent  society). 

Virginia  contributed  113  Jewish  soldiers  to  the 
Civil  war,  and  about  thirty  to  the  Spanish-Aineri- 
can  war.  At  present  (1905)  the  number  of  its  Jew- 
ish inhabitants  is  estimated  at  15,000  in  a total  pop- 
ulation of  1,655,980. 

A.  A.  M.  Ho. 

VIRTUE,  ORIGINAL  (Hebr.  Zekut  Abot, 

literally  “merit  of  the  Fathers ”) : A term  invented 
by  S.  Lev}'  as  a contrast  to  the  expression  “original 
sin,”  and  designating  the  specifically  Jewish  concept 
of  the  influence  of  the  virtue  of  ancestors  upon 
descendants.  The  doctrine  asserts  that  God  visits 
the  virtues  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  for 
His  name’s  sake  and  as  a mark  of  grace;  but  it 
would  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  principle 
applies  only  when  the  children  continue  the  piety 
of  their  parents.  The  Biblical  basis  for  the  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  the  second  commandment  (Ex.  xx. 
5),  which  states  that  God  shows  mercy  unto  thou- 
sands of  generations  that  love  Him  and  kee])  His 
commandments,  and  in  Ps.  ciii.  17-18,  “the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon 
them  that  fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  unto  chil- 
dren’s children ; to  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and 
to  those  that  remember  his  commandments  to  do 


them.”  Thus  Isaac  was  promised  a blessing  be- 
cause Abraham  had  kept  God’s  commandments 
(Gen.  XX vi.  2-5);  and  the  doctrine  is  also  formulated 
in  the  first  benediction  of  the  “ Shemoneh ‘Esreh,” 
which  is  technically  known  as  the  blessing  of  “ Abot,” 
or  “the  Fathers.”  The  concept  is  intimatelj'  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  the  covenant  with  the 
Patkiakchs,  to  whicli  an  appeal  is  made  in  Ex. 
xxxii.  13;  Lev.  xxvi.  42,  44,  45;  and  Dent.  vii.  13, 
while  an  allusion  to  it  is  contained  in  the  phrase 
“his  great  name’s  sake”  (I  Sam.  xii.  22;  comp. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  21,  23),  which  recalls  tlie  covenant. 
It  thus  forms  part  of  the  concept  of  the  Chosen 
Peopi.e. 

If  the  covenant  is  still  kept  with  descendants, 
though  they  be  unworthy,  this  is  the  result  of  God’s 
grace  (“hesed  ”);  and  it  is  possible  that  the  oiiginal 
form  of  the  expression  was  “ hesed  Abot  ” ( = “ grace 
of  the  Fathers.”  The  Targum,  liowcver,  uses 
“zekut”  to  translate  the  biblical  He- 
Result  of  brew  “zedakah”  (comp.  Gen.  xv.  6; 

Grace.  Dent.  ix.  5,  6).  The  injunction  of 
the  second  commandment  is  explained 
b}'  the  Targum  and  the  Talmud  (Sanli.  27b)  on  the 
principle  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  uiion 
the  children  only  when  they  imitate  tlie  deeds  of 
their  jiarents  (see  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra  ad  lor.).  This 
doctrine  underlies  the  Jewish  conceiition  of  life, 
drawing  its  inspiration  from  an  idealized  iiast(eomp. 
“Look  unto  Abraham  j’our  father,  and  unto  Sarah 
that  bare  you,”  Isa.  li.  2),  and  laying  stress  upon 
tradition  and  upon  the  ritual  ceremonies  intended 
to  keep  tradition  alive.  It  is  closelj'  associated, 
moreover,  with  the  idea  of  an  organic  or  dynamic 
solidarity  in  Israel  as  a body  existent  through  past, 
inesent,  and  future;  and  the  principle  that  “all  Jews 
are  responsible  one  for  another”  is  speciflcallv  con- 
nected in  the  Talmud  with  the  idea  of  original  vir- 
tue (8anh.  27b;  Shall.  39a;  R.  11.  iii.). 

The  doctrine  under  consideration  is  limited  bj’the 
concept  of  the  reward  of  virtue,  which,  according 
to  Jewish  teaching,  is  the  oiiportu- 
Virtues  to  nity  of  ])erforming  further  virtuous 
the  acts.  “ The  wages  of  virtue  is  virtue  ” 
Virtuous.  (Ab.  iv.  2),  and  “when  the  righteous 
do  the  will  of  God,  they  acipiire 
strength  and  power  to  perform  further  acts  of 
righteousness”  (Yalk.,  Lam.  44).  Siiecial  warning 
is  given  against  depending  upon  original  virtue,  so 
that  even  one  who  is  exceedingly  righteous  should 
not  eat  from  (that  is,  depend  upon)  the  merit  of  his 
fathers  (Sanh.  81a).  The  jiassage  Cant.  i.  5:  “I 
am  black,  but  comely”  is  interpreted  as  meaning: 
Israel  saj's:  “lam  black  through  ny' own  works, 
but  comelv  through  the  works  of  mv  fathers” 
(Cant.  R.  ad  loc. ; Ex.  R.  xxiii.),  while  “as  a vine  is 
supported  by  a prop,  though  made  of  dead  wood, 
so  Israel  is  supported  by  the  merit  of  the  Fathers, 
though  it  alreadj’  sleeps  in  death,”  Original  vir- 
tue is  thus  only  an  accessoiy.  It  would  appear 
that  the  virtues  of  the  fathers  were  believed  to 
have  acquired  a right  to  a greater  reward  than 
could  be  given  to  them,  and  that  this  residue 
■was  therefore  due  to  the  children.  Those  who 
looked  forward  to  an  immediate  reward  were  ac- 
cordingly reproved,  for  if  the  Patriarchs  had  done 
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so  there  would  liave  been  no  store  of  original  virtue 
for  their  descendants  (Lev.  R.  xxxvi. ; Ex.  R.  xliv.). 
See  Patriarchs. 

Like  the  Patriarchs,  the  later  saints  were  regarded 
as  a source  of  original  virtue  for  their  descendants 
or  for  Israel,  and  in  addition  to  Moses,  Joshua, 
David,  Hezekiah,  and  Ezra,  Hillel,  Johanan  b.  Zak- 
kai,  and  Me'ir  are  especially  mentioned  as  storing  uji 
works  which  shall  speak  for  their  descendants  (Lev. 
R.  ii.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  virtue  of 
the  Patriarchs  was  regarded  by  some  as  lasting  only 
till  the  time  of  Hosea  (Shah.  55a)  or  until  the  days 
of  Hezekiah  (Lev.  R.  xxxvi.),  though  it  was  still  op- 
erative in  keeping  exiled  Israel  in  existence  up  to  the 
time  of  redemption  (Gen.  R.  Ixx.);  and  in  the  Tar- 
gum  Yerushalmi  to  Deut.  xxviii.  15  God  assures 
“the  Fathers  of  the  world”  that  their  merit  will 
never  cease  to  be  efficacious. 

The  doctrine  of  original  virtue  is  only  the  theo- 
logical side  of  the  principle  of  heredity,  with  the 
consequences  and  responsibilities  which  this  in- 
volves. The  community  of  interest  between  parents 
and  children  is  emphasized  in  a special  Jewish  man- 
ner which  at  times  leads  to  the  diametrically  opposite 
concept  of  the  influence  of  descendants  upon  ances- 
tors; so  that  the  penalty  of  death  is  said  to  have  been 
inflicted  upon  Adam  because  of  the  sins  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Hiram  (Gen.  R.  ix.).  The  exten- 
sion of  the  concept  of  God’s  grace  even  to  un- 
righteous children  of  righteous  parents  is,  moreover, 
an  attribution  to  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  ordinary 
attitude  of  men  toward  the  degenerate  children  of 
distinguished  or  pious  parents.  The  influence  of 
a store  of  merit  collected  for  the  use  of  succeeding 
generations  is  the  theological  aspect  of  the  concept 
of  progress  and  civilization,  which  is  practically  a 
store  of  ancestral  merits. 


Bibliography  : S.  Levy,  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Virtue, 
in  The  Jewish  lAterar}/  Annual,  pp.  12-33,  London,  1905; 
Weber,  JUdische  Theologie,  2(1  ed.,  pp.  292-397 ; Lazarus, 
Ethics  of  Judaism,  i.  34,  ii.  289;  1.  Abrahams,  in  J".  Q.  R. 
xvi.  586. 
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VISIGOTHS.  See  Spain. 


VISONTAI,  SOMA:  Hungarian  lawyer  and 
deputy;  born  at  Gyongyos  Nov.  9,  1854;  educated 
at  Budapest,  where  he  became  an  attorney  in  1882. 
While  still  a student  he  attracted  much  attention 
by  his  papers  on  political  economy  in  the  scientific 
journals  of  Hungary,  and  he  also  edited  the  “ Vasiit.” 
He  became  widely  known  as  a pleader  in  1890, 
when  he  successfully  defended  the  editor  of  the 
“Zasztava,”  the  leader  of  the  radical  wing  of  the 
Servians  in  Hungary,  in  a trial  tor  political  murder. 
As  a mark  of  gratitude,  the  people  of  Neusatz,  being 
Servian  sympathizers,  elected  Visontai  in  1892  to  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  as  a supporter  of  Kossuth ; 
and  since  1899  he  has  represented  his  native  town, 
Gyongyos,  in  Parliament.  He  is  an  eminent  author- 
ity on  criminal  law  and  a member  of  the  board  of 
examiners  for  admission  to  the  bar;  and  he  prepared 
a large  portion  of  the  preliminary  drafts  for  the 
criminal  code. 

Bibliography  : Pallas  Lex.-,  Sturm,  OsraggyUlesi  Almanach, 

1901-6. 
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VITA.  See  Hayyim. 

VITA  DELLA  VOLTA  (SOLOMON  HAY- 
YIM): Italian  physician  and  Hebraist;  born  Sept. 
24, 1772;  died  March  29, 1853;  flourished  in  Mantua. 
He  was  the  owner  of  a large  Hebrew  library,  which, 
together  with  its  131  manuscripts,  came  into  the 
possession  of  Marco  Mortara.  Vita  della  Volta  was 
a contributor  to  the  periodical  “ Kerem  Hemed.”  A 
letter  from  I.  S.  Reggio  to  Della  Volta  appeared  in 
“Ozar  Nehmad”  (iii.  25-27). 

Bibliography:  Steinscbneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  3709;  Kerem 

Hemed,  passim. 
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VITAL  ; Italian  family,  including  several  schol- 
ars, of  whom  the  best  known  are: 

Hayyim  Vital:  Cabalist;  son  of  Joseph  Vital; 
born  at  Safed  in  1543;  died  at  Dama.scus  May  6, 
1620.  He  was  educated  by  Moses  Alshech.  His 
biography  is  full  of  legends ; at  the  age  of  twelve, 
it  is  said,  he  W'as  told  by  a chiromancer  that  when 
he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  lie  would 
find  himself  standing  before  two  roads,  and  would 
rise  or  fall  according  to  his  choice.  Joseph  Caro  is 
said  to  have  paid  especial  attention  to  Hayyim ’s 
talents  by  requesting  Alshech  in  1557  to  take  great 
pains  with  the  education  of  a pupil  who  was  destined 
to  succeed  his  teacher  in  the  world  of  learning.  In 
the  same  year  Hayyim  became  acquainted  with 
Lapidot  Ashkenazi,  a cabalist,  who  was  to  influ- 
ence him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  legend 
runs  that  after  Hayyim’s  unhappy  marriage  to 
Hannah,  the  daughter  of  a certain  Moses  Saadia,  the 
prophet  Elijah  appeared  to  him  in  a dream  and  led 
him  to  a beautiful  garden,  where  he  beheld  the  pious 
of  all  ages  in  the  form  of  birds  flying  through  the 
garden  and  studying  the  Mishnah.  In  the  center  of 
the  garden  was  God  Himself,  seated  on  a throne  and 
surrounded  by  the  pious’on  rich  tapestries. 

This  vision  convinced  the  dreamer  that  he  was 
destined  to  become  a cabalist.  After  devoting  him- 
self to  the  study  of  alchemy  for  two  years  and  a 
half,  he  had  another  vision  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
who  told  him  that  he  would  succeed  in  his  studies 
and  would  even  write  a commentary  on  the  Zohar. 
In  1570  he  became  a pupil  of  Isaac  Luria,  and  before 
he  had  studied  under  him  a jmar  Hayyim  had  already 
become  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  cabalists,  so 
that  when,  in  1572,  Luria  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-eight,  in  an  epidemic  which  raged  in  Safed, 
Haj'yim  became  his  successor.  Luria  had  left  noth- 
ing in  manuscript,  and  his  pupil  accordingly  began 
to  commit  to  writing  what  he  had  learned  from  his 
teacher.  In  1576  he  commenced  to  give  cabalistic 
lectures,  declaring  himself"  to  be  the  Messiah  ben 
Joseph;  and  while  wandering  through  Syria  and 
Egypt,  he  is  said  to  have  performed  many  miracles, 
such  as  summoning  spirits  before  him  by  the  power 
of  magic  formulas. 

In  1677  Hayyim  arrived  in  Egypt,  but  evidently 
he  met  with  a cool  reception,  since  he  soon  returned 
to  Palestine,  where  he  settled,  first  in  the  little  town 
of  ‘Ain  Zaitun,  and  later  in  Jerusalem.  There  he 
remained  until  the  governor,  Abu  Saifia,  requested 
him  to  rediscover,  by  means  of  the  Cabala,  the  aque- 
duct, leading  from  the  River  Gihon,  which  had  been 
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built  in  the  clays  of  Hezekiah.  This  request  so  em- 
barrassed Hayyim  that  he  fled  by  night  to  Damaseus, 
where  he  cominenced  iiis  first  cabalistic  work  on  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  of  which  extracts  are  contained 
in  the  “ Ozerot  Haj'yim  ” (p.  54b).  lie  submitted 
this  work  to  Joshua  ben  Nun,  the  wealthy  principal 
of  the  yeshibah  at  Safed.  The  greater  part  of  tlie 
book  consists  of  an  exposition  of  the  conjuring  of 
clouds,  and  of  a discourse  on  the  seven  fixed  stars, 
the  seven  heavens,  and  their  corresponding  metals. 
After  this  Hayjdm  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  his 
former  teacher,  Moses  Alshech,  appointed  him  rabbi 
in  1584.  After  a time,  however,  he  left  Jerusalem 
for  Safed,  where  he  fell  sick  and  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  bed  for  an  entire  year. 

During  this  illness  Joshua,  his  closest  follower, 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  nearly  every  journey, 
succeeded  in  bribing  Hayyim’s  younger  brother, 
Moses,  with  500  gold  gulden  to  lend  him  the  wri- , 
tings  of  the  cabalist,  which  were  locked  in  a box. 
Moses  accordingly  brought  Joshua  a large  part  of 
the  manuscripts,  and  100  copyists  were  immediately 
engaged,  who,  in  tlie  short  space  of  three  days,  re- 
produced more  than  600  pages.  Although  Hayyim 
maintained,  when  he  learned  of  this,  that  the 
papers  which  had  been  copied  were  not  his  own 
writings,  they  were  rapidly  disseminated  under  the 
title  “ ‘Ez  Hayyim.”  This  work  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  a tribute  to  Isaac  Luria,  the  bold  assertion 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  God  to  be- 
hold the  promotion  of  the  teaching  of  the  Cabala, 
sifice  this  alone  can  assure  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah; that  the  old  Cabala,  however,  covering  the 
period  from  David  to  Nahmauides,  was  valueless, 
since  it  was  based  merely  on  human  intellect,  and 
was  not  aided  by  the  higher  spirits.  Hayyim  as- 
serted that  he  had  received  these  teachings,  like  his 
other  m3'Stic  theories,  from  the  lips  of  his  teacher 
Luria.  His  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Cabala  of 
Moses  Cordovero  was  equally  low,  although  he 
maintained  that  Moses  had  often  appeared  to  him  in 
dreams.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  Hayyim’s 
opponents  was  Menahem  di  Lonzano,  who  publicly 
denounced  him  in  his  ‘‘Sefer  Imre  Emet.  ” On  the 
20th  of  Elul,  1590,  Haj^yim  was  awarded  the  rab- 
binieal  diploma  by  his  teacher  Moses  Alshech,  and 
four  years  later  he  settled  permanently  in  Damas- 
cus, where  he  lectured  everj^  evening  on  the  Cabala 
and  on  the  near  advent  of  the  Messiah.  Despite  the 
large  following  which  Haj^yim  had  in  Damascus, 
Jacob  Abulafia  succeeded,  by  threats  of  excommuni- 
cation, in  compelling  him  to  discontinue  his  lectures. 
In  1604  his  sight  began  to  fail;  in  1620  he  had  pre- 
pared to  return  to  Safed,  when  his  death  oceurred. 

Haj"3’im  was  the  author  of  numerous  works, 
which  are  collected  under  the  title  “ Sefer  ‘Ez  ha- 
Hayyim”  (Zolkiev,  1772;  Korzec,  1785;  Shklov, 
1800;  Dobrowne,  1804;  Sudzilkov,  1818;  Laszow, 
1818).  They  are  as  follow's ; 

Sefer  ha-Kawwanot,  in  two  parts,  the  first  being  on  the  sub- 
ject of  benedictions  and  rituals,  and  the  second  on  the  ritual  for 
Sabbaths  and  festivals.  Venice,  1634;  Hanau,  1634  ; Bragadini, 
n.d.  There  are  five  recensions  of  this  work  : (1)  by  Moses  Vital, 
grandson  of  Hayyim:  known  especially  in  Egypt  and  Palestine: 
(3)  by  Zacuto,  with  glosses : (3)  by  Nathan  Spira,  with  a com- 
mentary entitled  “ Me’orot  Natan  ” : (4)  by  Abraham  Azulai  of 
Morocco,  with  glosses ; (5)  by  M.  Popper,  under  the  title  “ Peri 
‘Ez  Hayyim.” 


A piyyut  beginning  " Dodi  yarad  le-ganno  ” ; printed  in 
“ Sha'are  Ziyyon.”  Amsterdam,  1671. 

Not  ‘Ez  Hayyim,  novelise.  Franktort-on-the-Maln,  1684 : Zol- 
kiev, 1773,  1775. 

Sefer  ha-Gilgulim,  on  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1684  ; Zolkiev,  1773. 

Sha'are  Kedushshah,  on  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the 
future  world  and  on  holiness.  Constantinople,  1734  ; Sulzbach, 
1758 ; Zolkiev,  1810. 

Likkute  Torah  we-Ta‘ame  ha-Mizwot,  cabalistic  exposition  of 
the  Bible  according  to  Luria’s  teachings,  with  “ hiddushim.” 
Zolkiev,  1775. 

Sha'ar  ha-Yihudim  we-Tikkun  ‘Awonot,  on  the  Prophets,  on 
the  Holy  Spii  it,  and  on  repentance.  Korzec,  1783. 

Sefer  Ozerot  Hayyim,  edited  by  his  pupil  the  Portuguese  phy- 
sician Joseph  Zemah.  Korzec,  1783.  (Besides  the  printed  edi- 
tion there  exist  two  manuscripts,  one  with  giosses  by  Mosea 
Zacuto  [“Codex  Michaei,”  No.  23],  and  the  other  with  glosses 
by  Nathan  Spiro  [ib.  Nos.  27,  28]). 

Likkute  ha-Shas,  cabalistic  interpretations  of  Taimudic  hag- 
gadot  according  to  the  teachings  of  Luria,  with  “ hiddushim  ” 
by  the  author.  Leghorn,  1785. 

Arba'  Me'ot  Shekel  Kesef,  cabalistic  treatise  on  the  400  shekels 
which  Abraham  paid  lor  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  Korzec,  1804. 

Josepli  Vital:  Writer  of  tefillin  parclimeuts; 
born  iu  Calabria;  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  On  account  of  his  accuracj'  his 
work,  which  was  expensive,  was  highly  esteemed, 
and  was  known  everywhere  as  31 

He  was  also  the  author  of  responsa  on  the  art  of 
writing  tefillin,  which  are  frecpiently  mentioned  in 
the  responsa  of  Menahem  Azariah  da  Eano  (§  38 
et  pansim). 

Moses  Vital : Rabbi  at  Safed;  younger  brother 
of  Ha^’j’im  Vital ; died  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century’.  Like  Hayj’im,  lie  was  a great  cab- 
alist, and  in  addition  to  legends  associating  him  with 
his  brother  and  the  prophet  Elijah,  a tradition  is 
preserved  which  states  that  he  predicted  the  famine 
w’hich  raged  in  Safed  in  1632. 

Moses  Vital : Son  of  Samuel  ben  Ha3'yim  Vital; 
rabbi  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  eentury. 
lie  was  a noted  Talmudist  and  cabalist,  but  the  only 
portion  of  his  works  which  has  been  preseryed  is  a 
responsum  contained  in  Abraham  ha-Levi’s  collec- 
tion entitled  “ Ginnat  Weradim.” 

Samuel  ben  Hayyim  Vital : Cabalist;  borniu 
Damascus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  centui'3'; 
died  in  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  tlie  seventeenth. 
While  still  voting  he  married  a daughter  of  Isaiah 
Pinto,  rabbi  of  Damascus.  Povert3^  compelled  him 
to  emigrate  to  Eg3'pt,  where,  through  the  influence 
of  prominent  men,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
cabalistic  society  Tikkune  ha-Teshubah.  After  a 
brief  residence  there  he  went  to  Safed,  where 
he  instructed  the  physician  Joseph  Zemah  in 
Cabala.  Later  he  returned  to  Eg3'pt,  where  he  died. 
Samuel  Vital  was  the  author  of  both  cabalistic  and 
rabbinical  works.  Among  the  former  may  be  noted 
the  “Shemonah  She'arim,”  an  introduction  to  the 
Caliala,  later  embodied  in  the  ‘Ez  Hayyim  ” (Zol- 
kiev, 1772;  Korzec,  1785).  Among  his  unpublished 
writings  mention  may  be  made  of  his  “ Sefer  Toze’ot 
Hayyim,”  a commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  his  “ Sefer 
Ta’alumot  Hokmah,”  on  the  Cabala. 

Bibliooraphy  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  834-835,  2495; 
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VITAL,  DAVID  B.  SOLOMON  VITAL 
HA-ROFE : Spanish  scholar ; emigrated  from 
Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
died  at  Arta,  or  Narda,  in  Greece,  after  1536.  He 
went  first  to  Turkey,  and  tlien  settled  at  Patras  in 
the  Morea,  remaining  there  until  the  fall  of  the  city 
in  1532,  when  he  lost  almost  his  entire  library.  He 
then  went  to  Arta,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

Vital  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
“Keter  Torah”  (Constantinople,  1536),  the  613  com- 
mandments and  prohibitions,  and  the  seven  regula- 
tions concerning  Hanukkah,  the  Sabbath  candle, 
Hallel,  Megillah,  ablutions,  ‘Erubin,  and  benedic- 
tions, including  also  the  “ Birkot  ha-Nehenin”  (the 
initial  letters  of  the  Ten  Commandments  are  em- 
ployed in  this  poem,  an  original  feature  of  which  is 
a complete  drawing  of  a lung  to  illustrate  the  mean- 
ing); “Hilkot  Bedikah  ” (1570,  1682),  rules  for  ex- 
aminations concerning  the  eating  of  a slaughtered 
ox,  with  “ Shir  Haruz  be-Mishkai  ” (1687, 1712),  a po- 
etic composition  on  the  same  theme  from  a Maimon- 
idean  point  of  view  (published  with  the  responsa 
of  Jacob  Weil,  Mantua,  1740);  “Mihtam  le-Dawid  ” 
(Venice,  1540),  a versification  of  the  thirteen  articles 
of  faith  of  Maimonides  (one  verse  was  published  by 
Dukes  in  “ Orient,  Lit.”  xi.  272,  note  6),  printed  with 
a poem  entitled  “Bakkashat  ha-He’in,”  and  con- 
sisting of  a thousand  words  beginning  with  n.  He 
wrote  also  a poem  on  the  divisions  of  the  year 
(Zunz,  “Ha-Palit,”  Berlin,  1850-51),  and  a number 
of  i)i3'yutim. 

BlBLiooRAPHy ; Orient,  Lit.  vii.  198,  780;  ix.  372;  De  Rossi- 

Hamberger,  Hist.  W6rterb.\  Benjacob.  Sticm  ha-Gedolim, 

ii.  70 : idem,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  pp.  138,  2.53,  329,  575;  Zunz,  Z. 

G.  p.  23i ; idem,  Literixturijesch.  pp.  533  ct  see. 
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VITALE  (COEN),  BENJAMIN  ALESSAN- 
DRO. See  Coen,  Benj.a.min  Vitai.e. 

VITEBSK:  Russian  city;  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name;  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Diana.  It  xvas  probably  founded  before  the 
tenth  century,  and  is  mentioned  in  Russian  chron- 
icles as  early  as  1021.  Being  included  in  the  terri- 
tory known  as  White  Russia,  it  became  a part  of 
Lithuania  in  1320,  and  about  1435  came  into  the 
possession  of  Casimir  IV.  This  king  restoi'ed  many 
of  its  ancient  privileges  in  1441,  particularly  those 
concerning  freedom  of  religious  worship.  Vitebsk 
suffered  much  in  the  wars  between  Lithuania,  Po- 
land, and  Russia.  Between  1502  and  1536  it  was 
repeatedly'  pillaged  by  the  different  armies,  and  its 
commerce  was  greatly'  reduced.  In  1654  after  a 
siege  of  fourteen  weeks  the  city  was  occupied  by  the 
Russian  troops  under  Sheremetyev;  it  paid  levies 
to  Russian,  Polish,  and  Swedish  ti-oops  from  1700  to 
1708;  and  it  was  finally  burned  in  1708  at  the  order 
of  Peter  the  Great.  In  1772  it  became  a part  of 
Russia,  and  in  1802  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  Vitebsk. 

Jewish  traders  undoubtedly  came  to  Vitebsk  in 
the  fifteenth  century  and  possibly  much  earlier,  al- 
though it  is  uncertain  whether  a community  existed 
there  before  the  sixteenth  century.  Documentary 
evidence  shows  that  the  inns  and  taverns  of  the  city 


were  leased  in  1522  to  the  Jew  Michael  Yesofovich 
of  Brest.  In  1551  the  Jews  of  Vitebsk  are  men- 
tioned among  those  exempted  from  the 
Jewish.  payment  of  the  Sekebszczyzna,  and 
Prosperity,  reference  is  made  to  individual  Jews 
of  Vitebsk  in  1555  and  again  in  1594. 
In  the  grant  of  the  Magdeburg  La5v  to  Vitebsk  by 
King  Sigismund  HI.  in  1597  it  was  expressly  stated 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  law,  Jews  could 
not  become  permanent  residents  of  the  town.  As  in 
many  other  places,  the  burghers  of  Vitebsk,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  their  formidable  commercial  competi- 
tors, evidently  sought  the  aid  of  laws  that  had  be- 
come obsolete.  It  is  not  known  how  successful  this 
measure  proved  in  excluding  the  Jews  from  Vitebsk, 
but  from  documents  dated  a few  years  later  it  ap- 
pears that  Jewish  merchants  continued  to  live  in  the 
city.  Thus  in  the  customs  records  of  Vitebsk  for 
1605  mention  is  made  of  Matys  Germanovich  and  Sir 
Jacob  Ilinich,  both  local  Jews,  the  latter  evidently 
being  a man  of  some  distinction.  The  same  archives 
also  show  that  Jewish  merchants  from  other  locali- 
ties resided  in  Vitebsk  for  more  or  less  prolonged 
periods. 

In  1627  the  waywode  Simeon  Sangushko  granted 
the  Jews  of  the  city  permission  to  build  a synagogue 
on  their  own  land  in  the  town  or  in  its  outskirts, 
this  being  in  accord  with  royal  privileges  and  in 
harmony  with  charters  of  former  waywodes  of 
Vitebsk,  where  the  Jews  had  had  synagogues  in 
earlier  times.  This  grant  also  provided  for  the  ex- 
emption of  the  land  and  buildings  of  the  synagogue 
from  the  payment  of  taxes.  Formal  entry  of  this 
privilege  was  made  in  the  city  records  of  Vitebsk  in 
1630  at  the  instance  of  the  Jewish  leaseholder  Judah 
Yakubovich.  It  is  cleai',  therefore,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  Magdeburg  Law  of  1597,  Jews  contin- 
ued to  live  in  Vitebsk,  and  that  they  possessed  an 
organized  community  there  in  the  sixteenth  and  pos- 
sibly also  in  the  preceding  century.  The  permanent 
residence  of  the  Jews  in  the  city  xvas  legalized  in 
1634  by  an  edict  of  Ladislaus  IV.,  who  issued  it  in 
response  to  the  solicitations  of  Samuel  and  Lazar 
Moiseyevich,  “the  king’s  servants.”  It  is  expressly 
stated  in  this  edict  that  the  rights  granted  by  it 
wei'e  only  a confirmation  of  earlier  privileges  which 
permitted  the  Jews  to  buy  and  own  land  and  houses 
in  Vitebsk,  and  to  have  synagogues,  cemeteries,  and 
the  like  in  the  city.  General  Sheremetyev,  who  en- 
tered Vitebsk  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  army 
in  1654,  refers  to  the  Jewish  school 

Siege  of  (synagogue)  in  his  enumeration  of  the 

the  City.  Catholic  and  Unitarian  churches  of  the 
city.  The  hardships  of  the  siege  which 
preceded  his  occupation  of  Vitebsk  bore  heavily  on 
its  Jewish  inhabitants.  They  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defensive  operations  by  supplying  men,  provi- 
sions, ammunition,  building  materials,  money,  and 
houses  for  the  quartering  of  the  soldiers.  As  a 
]uinishment  for  their  loyalty,  they,  together  with 
the  Shlyakhta,  were  imprisoned  by  Sheremetyev, 
and  were  later  transported  to  Russia,  where  they 
suffered  severely  from  ill  treatment,  many'  of  them 
dying  of  hunger  and  cold.  After  a term  of  impris- 
onment at  Novgorod  the  survivors  were  sent  to  dif- 
ferent towns,  and  finally  to  Kazan  on  the  Volga, 
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whence  they  giaduallj'  found  their  way  back  to  their 
native  town.  The  property  of  some  of  those  wlio 
died  in  captivity  was  presented  to  the  churches  of 
Vitebsk  ; there  is  a record,  accordingly,  of  a house 
and  parcel  of  ground  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Jew  Mordecai  who  died  in  Moscow,  and  which 
was  given  by  King  John  Casimir  to  a local  church. 
Those  who  returned  from  Muscovite  captivity  com- 
plained in  1670  that  much  valuable  personal  prop- 
erty and  many  important  documents  had  been  left 
in  the  keeping  of  Christian  citizens  of  Vitebsk,  and 
that  these  had  all  disappeared  during  their  absence. 
They  were  thus  unable,  in  tlie  absence  of  documen- 
tary evidence,  to  regain  possession  of  their  property. 

In  1897  Viteb.sk  had  a Jewish  population  of  39,- 
520»in  a total  of  65,871.  The  community  possessed 
several  synagogues,  many  houses  of  prayer,  sev- 
eral schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a rabbinical  school, 
a Talmud  Torah,  and  a Jewish  hospital.  E.xtcnsive 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Jewish  merchants  with 
Riga  and  foreign  countries,  the  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port being  breadstuffs,  flax,  hemp,  beet-sugar,  and 
timber.  The  Jews  were  also  prominent  in  manufac- 
turing industries.  Hundreds  of  Jewish  tailors  were 
employed  in  the  making  of  clothing  sold  in  the  stores 
of  a number  of  large  Russian  cities.  An  imjtortant 
contribution  to  the  Jewish  industries  was  made  in 
1897,  when  a Jewish  machinist  established  a small 
shop  for  the  manufacture  of  plows. 
Jewish.  By  1905  the  annual  output  was  be- 
Industries.  tween  25,000  and  35,000  plows,  all 
made  by  about  400  Jewish  mechanics 
in  five  factories.  Vitebsk  also  contains  fifteen  Jew- 
ish machine-shops,  each  employing  from  five  to 
twenty-five  men,  and  Jewish  workmen  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  linen-mills  operated  by  a Bel- 
gian corporation,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
eyeglasses,  in  cabinet-making,  and  similar  occupa- 
tions. 

In  1905  the  Jews  of  Vitebsk  informed  the  city 
council  that  their  two  representatives  could  not  be 
considered  by  them  as  delegates  of  the  Jewdsh  pop- 
ulation, since  the  persons  in  question  had  not  been 
elected,  but  had  been  appointed  by  the  government. 
In  the  same  year  the  Jews  of  the  cit}',  like  those  of 
many  other  communities,  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
Russian  people  for  more  equitable  legislation. 

Vitebsk  is  the  birthplace  of  B.  1.  Sobiesensky, 
author  of  “Ahabat  Zaddikim  ” (Warsaw,  1881-82), 
and  of  the  Talmudist  David  Epiik.\ti. 
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VITORIA.  See  Basque  Provinces, 
VITRINGA,  CAMPEGIUS  (the  Elder): 
Dutch  Christian  Hebraist;  born  at  Leeii warden  May 
16,  1669;  died  at  Fraueker  March  31, 1722.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Franeker  and  Ley- 
den, and  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
the  former  in  1681.  His  two  chief  works  are  his 
dissertation  on  the  synagogue,  “ De  Synagoga  Vetere 
Libri  Tres”  (Franeker,  1685;  2d  ed.  16C6),  which 
still  has  value:  and  his  “Commentaiy  on  Isaiah” 
(Leeuwarden,  1714-20),  which  was  frequently  re- 
published in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  latter 


was  up  to  the  time  of  Gesenius  the  most  considerable 
contribution  to  the  exegesis  of  Isaiah.  There  is  also 
something  of  Jewish  interest  in  his  •‘Sacrarum  Ob- 
servationum  Libri  Sex”  (Franeker,  1683-1708). 
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VITRY,  SIMHAH  B.  SAMUEL.  See  Mai.i- 

ZOK. 

VIZHAINY  (VIZHUNY,  VIZAN,  VI- 
ZANY)  : Russian  town  in  the  government  of  Su- 
walki.  On  Jan.  29,  1723,  Moses  Yefraimovich,  an 
elder  of  the  Grodno  kahal,  presented  for  entry  in  the 
municipal  records  of  the  city  of  Grodno  the  charter 
of  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Vizhainy  by 
King  John  HI.  The  document  was  dated  Cracow, 
Feb.  3,  1676,  and  was  a confirmation  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  King  ilichacl  at  Warsaw  Nov. 
14,  1670.  The  king  states  in  the  latter  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  privileges  granted  to  all  the  Jews 
living  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania  by  Ladis- 
laus  IV.  at  Warsaw  Dec.  2,  1646,  and  confirmed 
by  King  John  Casimir  at  the  Cracow  diet  of  Feb. 
17,  1649,  and  in  consideration  also  of  the  petition 
of  the  king’s  jeweler  in  Grodno,  the  Jew  Isaac 
Faibishevich,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  of  Viz- 
hainy, he.  King  Michael,  promises  to  retain  in  force 
the  rights  of  the  said  Jews  in  tlie  possession  of  their 
houses,  stores,  and  meat-markets,  acquired  by  them 
in  the  past  or  to  be  acquired  by  them  in  tlie  future, 
this  apiilying  also  to  their  houses  of  jirayer,  ceme- 
teries, and  baths  situated  on  land  belonging  to  them 
and  reserved  for  their  own  use.  They  arc  likewise 
accorded  the  right  to  sell  liquor  in  their  houses,  to 
sell  merchandise  by  weiglit  or  measure,  and  to  sell 
meat  in  their  butcher-shops  to  every  Jewisli  artisan, 
]irovidcd  they  pay  the  proper  tax  on  the  cattle 
killed.  Should  the  Jewish  houses,  stores,  syna- 
gogue, meat-markets,  or  bath  be  destroyed  bj’  fire, 
the  Jews  retain  tlie  right  to  rebuild  them.  The 
Jewish  artisans  are  given  the  right  to  pursue  their 
avocations  in  accordance  with  the  general  privileges 
granted  to  the  Jews  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithu- 
ania. 

Further,  the  Jews  of  Vizhainy  are  exempted  from 
municipal  jurisdiction,  but  arc  subject  to  that  of 
the  local  court,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  king’s 
tribunal.  They  may  not  be  called  to  court  on  Sat- 
urdays or  on  other  Jewish  holy  days;  they  may  not 
be  assessed  in  favor  of  the  municipality  (mir)  and 
they  are  exempted  from  sentinel  duty.  They  may 
not  be  made  to  do  genei’al  work  for  their  landlords, 
nor  to  suppl}^  conveyances,  and  shall  be  obliged  only 
to  pay  the  usual  tax  to  the  local  court.  In  impor- 
tant matters  they  must  take  oath  on  the  scroll  of  tlie 
Law,  and  in  less  important  cases  at  the  Ark,  accord- 
ing to  their  Law.  Suits  concerning  Jews  alone  are 
to  be  decided  by  their  own  ciders  according  to  Jew- 
ish Law.  The  Jews  of  Vizhainy  are  to  liave  the 
right  to  use  the  town  meadows  for  pasturing  their 
cattle,  and  are  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  neigh- 
boring woods  on  equal  terms  with  the  commoners 
of  the  town.  In  1897  the  population  of  Vizhainy 
numbered  2,274,  mostly  Jews. 
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VOCALIZATION:  All  Semitic  script,  ex- 
cepting Ethiopic  and  Assyro-Babylonian,  the 
latter  of  which  in  its  origin  is  held  by  many  to  be 
not  Semitic,  is  purely  consonantal,  the  reader  being 
left  to  supply  the  vowels.  The  same  feature  is 
found  in  the  Egyptian  and  Berber  languages, 
not  to  speak  of  other  tongues  which  have  bor- 
rowed the  Arabic  alphabet.  This  circumstance  ren- 
ders the  reading  of  Semitic  script  in  many  cases 
ambiguous  even  in  a living  language. 
Semitic  To  obviate  such  ambiguity  the  Semitic 
Skeleton  languages  have  developed  three  meth- 
Writing.  ods.  The  oldest  method  is  to  denote 
the  vowels  by  the  vowel-letters  ' 1 N 
(also  n ]})■  The  employment  of  vowel-letters  shows 
a gradual  development.  At  first  used  but  sparingly 
to  denote  final  vowels  (Mesha  Stone,  Phenician  in- 
scriptions), they  came  to  mark  vowels  long  by  nature 
(Arabic,  early  Hebrew),  then,  occasionally,  tone- 
long  vowels  (Biblical  Hebrew),  and  finally  also  short 
vowels  (Aramaic  dialects,  later  Hebrew).  This  meth- 
od of  vocalization  has  been  retained  in  Mandean  and 
partly  in  Samaritan.  But  since  the  vowel-letters 
were  not  sufficient  to  mark  the  exact  shades  of  the 
vowel-sounds,  some  of  the  Semitic  languages  (i.e., 
those  which  were  in  possession  of  sacred  books  in 
whose  recitation  exactness  was  imperative)  devel- 
oped systems  of  vowel-signs.  The  employment  of 
such  signs  proceeded  along  two  lines.  The  Ethio- 
pic, whose  vowel-system  probably  dates  from  the 
fourth  century  c.E.,  has  attached  its  vowel-signs  to 
the  body  of  the  consonant,  so  that  there  are  as  many 
modifications  of  the  form  of  each  letter  as  there  are 
vowels.  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  their  vowel-signs  written  independently, 
above,  below,  or  within  the  letters. 

It  has  hitherto  been  assumed  that  the  Syriac  sys- 
tem was  the  basis  for  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic, 
and  that  the  Samaritan,  which  has  no  vowel-signs, 
was  based  on  the  latter.  It  has,  however,  been 
shown  that  such  an  assumption  is  groundless  (Levi- 
as,  “ The  Names  of  the  Hebrew  Vowels,”  in  “ Hebrew 
Union  College  Annual,”  1894).  All  that  is  certain  is 
that  the  composite  Babylonian  vocalization  is  the 
basis  of  all  other  systems.  The  exact  interrelation, 
however,  among  these  latter  still  awaits  a careful 
examination. 

The  present  Syriac  and  Arabic  systems  were  pre- 
ceded by  a more  primitive  one  consisting  of  dots.  In 
the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Koran  a dot  above 
a letter  indicated  a;  below,  i-e;  at  the  side, 
u.  In  Syriac,  a dot  above  indicated  a stronger 
or  fuller  vocalization  or  pronunciation  of  a con- 
sonant, but  when  placed  beneath  the  letter  it  de- 
noted a weaker  or  thinner  vocaliza- 
Rudimen-  tion,  a softer  pronunciation  of  a conso- 
tary  nant  or  its  entire  vowellessness.  That 
Systems,  primitive  device  is  referred  to  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century  c.E.  by  the 
Syriac  Church  father  Ephraem,  and  is  met  with 
in  Syriac  manuscripts  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
Arabic  dot-system  is  later,  having  been  introduced 
by  Abu  al-Aswad  (689  c.E.).  The  question  presents 
itself,  Did  Hebrew  ever  have  such  a system?  Al- 
though no  manuscripts  with  such  notation  have  been 
handed  down,  it  can  be  proved  that  such  a notation 


did  exist.  The  older  Masorah  subsumes  all  vowels 
under  the  two  designations  nns  and  |•Dp,  the 
former  denoting  a,  a,  e,  i,  tlie  latter  u,  d,  e.  The 
former  were  evidently  originally  denoted  by  a dot 
above,  the  latter  by  a dot  below,  the  letter.  More- 
over, the  Masorah  designates  with  “below”  (jn^O) 
or  “above  ” (^’y^O)  the  relative  thinness  or  fulness 
of  vowel-sound.  Thus,  d is  “below”  when  com- 
pared with  «,  0,  U-,  e is  “below  ” as  compared  with 
«;  similarly,  I as  compared  with  d,  o,v.  \ o as  com- 
pared with  «,  d\  d as  compared  with  d,u\  e as  com- 
pared with  d,  0,  u (comp.  “Oklah  we-Oklah,”  Nos. 
5,  11);  “shewa”  is  “below”  when  compared  with  a 
full  vowel  (comp.  “Masorah  Magna”  to  Isa.  viii.  1). 
The  same  terminology  is  found  in  respect  to  chanting- 
notes  and  word -accent.  TheMasoretic  terminology 
must  have  had  a concrete  basis,  and  that  basis  is  dis- 
coverable only  in  the  rudimentary  use  of  the  dot. 

Until  1839  only  one  system  of  Hebrew  vocaliza- 
tion was  known,  the  Tiberian.  In  that  year  manu- 
scripts were  discovered  in  the  Crimea  representing 
a very  different  system.  Since  then  a number  of 
manuscripts  from  Yemen  have  come  to  light  which 
show  that  system  in  different  stages 
Systems  of  of  development.  In  1894  a third  sys- 

Hebrew  tern  of  vocalization  was  found,  of 
Vocaliza-  which  also  several  types  are  now 
tion.  known.  The  manuscripts  of  the  last 
type,  fragments,  come  from  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Each  of  the  three  systems  of  vocalization 
has  also  a distinct  system  of  accentuation.  The 
different  systems  (and  types)  vary  not  only  in  the 
form  and  position  of  the  vowel-  and  accent-signs, 
but  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  also  in  pronunciation 
of  the  Hebrew.  The  greatest  latitude  of  variation 
in  pronunciation  is  exhibited  in  the  Berlin  MS.  or. 
qu.  680,  representing  the  (ora)  Babylonian  tradition. 

The  most  marked  difference  between  the  usual 
system  of  vocalization  and  the  one  discovered  in 
1839  is  in  the  position  of  the  vowel-signs.  In  the 
former  all  but  two  are  written  below  the  letters,  in 
the  latter  all  a’^e  placed  above  the  letters.  The 
former  was  therefore  called  the  “sublinear,”  the 
latter  the  “superlinear.”  With  the  discovery  of  the 
third  system,  which  is  also  superlinear,  this  distinc- 
tion has  become  impracticable,  and  more  correct 
designations  are  desirable.  On  the  basis  of  two 
passages  in  medieval  literature,  one  a colophon  to  a 
Targum  manuscript  in  Parma  (comp.  Berliner, 
“Targuni  Onkelos,”  il.  134),  the  other  a passage  in 
the  Vitry  Mahzor(p.  462),  the  usual  system  is  called 
the  Tiberian  (=  T),  the  one  discovered  in  1839  the 
Babylonian  (=  B),  and  the  third  the  Palestinian  ( = 
P).  These  designations  are  understood  to  denote  the 
places  where  these  systems  were  in  vogue,  implying 
nothing  as  to  their  place  of  origin.  They  may  be 
used,  for  convenience’  sake,  just  as  are  the  terms 
“ Semitic  ” and  “ Hamitic  ” as  applying  to  languages. 
The  objection  that  Tiberian  is  also  Palestinian  is  not 
valid:  the  latter  probably  dates  from  a time  when 
the  Tiberian  was  not  yet  in  existence,  a supposition 
borne  out  by  internal  evidence.  The  Arabic  system 
is  designated  by  A,  the  Nestorian  S3U-iac  by  Sy,  the 
Samaritan  bj'  Sa. 

The  Babylonian  system  shows  in  the  various 
manuscripts  different  stages  of  development,  which 
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can,  however,  be  reduced  to  three  leading  types: 
the  composite  type  (B'),  represented  chielly  by  the 
“Codex  Petropolitanus,”  dated  916; 

• The  Baby-  the  simplilied  type  found  chiefly 
Ionian  in  Targum  manuscripts  and  Neo-He- 
System.  brew  texts;  and  the  type  (B'’),  repre- 
sented by  the  Berlin  MS.  or.  qu.  680. 
The  first  two  types  show  not  infrequently  Tiberian  in- 
fiuence.  The  :|  in  B‘  is  Tiberian ; so  is  the  “ dagesh 
point  in  B'^  B'  denotes  dagesh  and  vowellessncss, 
not,  as  do  all  other  types  and  systems,  by  a sign 
attached  to  the  consonant,  but  by  a modification  of 
the  preceding  vowel.  Its  phonetic  theory'  is  evident- 
ly different  from  all  the  rest.  One  will  not  go  far 
astray  in  seeing  here  the  influences  of  the  Hindu 
and  the  Greek  grammatical  system  respectively. 
B'^  is  a simplification  of  B'  adai)ted  to  the  needs  of 
Aramaie.  B®  is  a modification  of  B'  with  the  help 
of  P,  from  which  system  it  has  borrowed  its  “rafe”- 
sign  and  the  conception  of  dagesh. 

The  Palestinian  system  has  come  down  in  a few 
fragments,  not  all  of  which  have  yet  been  published. 
This  S3'stem  also  shows  a gradual  development;  the 
classification  into  types,  however,  must  remain  ten- 
tative until  all  the  material  shall  have 
The  Pales-  been  made  accessible.  According  to 
tinian  Dr.  Kahle  (“  Der  Masoretische  Text,” 
System,  p.  29,  note  1),  the  fragments  of  the 
Cairo  genizah,  still  unpublished,  pre- 
sent the  oldest  type  (P') ; an  intermediate  type  was 
published  by  the  writer  in  the  “ American  Journal  of 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literature,"  vol.  xv.  (P'O ; 
the  third  type  (P®)  is  contained  in  the  texts  pub- 
lished by  Neubauer  (in  “J.  Q.  R.”  vii.  361)  and 
Kahle  (Stade’s  “ Zeitschrift,”  xxi.  273).  This  sys- 
tem is  based  on  B'  and  shows  the  transition  to  B®, 
T,  Sa,  Sy,  and  A.  The  position  of  the  vowel-signs 
in  P is,  as  in  B,  above  the  letters  and  thrown  to  the 
left,  or,  more  correctly,  over  the  space  between  the 
letters  when  the  spelling  is  defective,  and  over  the 
vowel-letters  when  the  text  is  written  “plene.” 
The  cases  of  plene  writing  have  evidently  deter- 
mined tlie  position  of  the  vowel-sign.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  inventors  of  these  two  systems,  like 
the  later  grammarians,  supposed  every  vowel  to  be 
followed  actually  or  virtually  by  a vowel-letter,  so 
that  the  sign  may  always  be  intended  for  the  latter. 
While  the  above  is  the  rule,  the  vowels  are  at  times 
found  within  the  letter  (B®)  or  beneath  it;  some- 
times both  below  and  over  tlie  letter;  at  other  times 
the  vowel-sign  above  the  consonant  is  repeated  over 
the  following  vowel-letter  (P'^).  The  dagesh-,  map- 
pik-,  and  shewa-signs  (see  Notation  Table,  p.  448) 
maj^  be  placed  on  the  consonant  to  which  they  be- 
long or  on  the  preceding  consonant.  P®  difl'ers  from  P^ 
chiefly  by  having  differentiated  thee-vo  wel  into  Jand  e. 
The  Tiberian  system  is  based  on  B'  (comp.  Prte- 
torius  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  liii.  195)  and  P. 
The  Tibe-  Like  P®,  it  has  differentiated  the  e- 
rian  and  vowel.  All  its  signs,  with  the  excep- 
Accentual  tion  of  two  within  and  one  above  the 
Systems,  consonants,  are  written  below  the  let- 
ters. The  accentual  S3'stem  seems  to 
have  originated  with  P,  since  the  vowel- and  accent- 
signs  in  that  system  seem  to  have  been  cast  in  one 
mold.  The  accents  were  then  transferred  to  B'  and 


mechanically  supplemented  by  the  conjunctive 
accents,  which  had  later  developed  in  T.  AsPrato- 
rius  has  shown,  these  conjunctive  accents  are  based 
on  the  Greek  neumes  of  the  early  ]\liddle  Ages. 
The  disjunctive  accents,  however,  seem  to  have  de- 
veloped from  the  Greek  intcrpunction-marks  (comp. 
Kahle  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  Iv.  167  et  sefj. ; see  al.so 
Console  in  “ Verhandlungen  des  Internationalen 
Orientalisten-Kougrcsses,”  xiii.  214:  ct  seq.}. 

In  trying  to  determine  the  date  when  vocalization 
was  first  introduced  the  terminus  a ciuo  and  the 
terminus  ad  quern  must  first  be  ascertained.  Elijah 
Levit.v  had  already  pointed  out  that  the  Talmudim 
and  Midrashim  do  not  mention  vowel-signs  or  vowel - 
names,  in  spite  of  there  having  been  abundant  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  From  this  fact  he 
Date  of  In-  concluded  that  vocalization  and  ac- 
troduction  centuation  are  post-Talmudic.  The 

of  Vocal-  earliest  dated  mention  of  vocalization 

ization.  is  that  of  Saadia  Gaon  and  his  con- 
temporaries. Between  the  dates  500 
and  900  the  following  data  are  to  be  considered: 
Even  Aaron  ben  Moses  ben  Asher,  whose  ancestor 
in  the  sixth  generation  flourished  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighth  centur3q  was  ignorant  of  the 
origin  of  the  vowel-points.  A still  older  author- 
ity than  Ben  Asher  the  Elder,  R.  Phinehas,  the 
head  of  the  academy,  is  cpioted  as  authorit3"  for 
T.  If  this  R.  Phinehas  be  identical  with  the 
payyetan  mentioned  after  Kalir  b.  Saadia  Gaon 
(“  Agron,”  cd.  Harkav3q  p.  112),  he  must  have  lived 
earl3'  in  the  eighth  century,  or  must  have  been  con- 
temporary with  Khalil  ibn  Ahmad  (719-729),  to 
whom  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  system  is  at- 
tributed. Assuming  that  A and  T were  introduced 
about  750,  these  being  based  on  P and  B,  the  date 
for  P must  be  about  700,  since  the  age  of  P is  condi- 
tioned by  the  zero-sign  it  uses,  and  that  sign,  together 
with  the  S3’stcm  of  Arabic  numerals  to  whicli  it 
belongs,  was  first  introduced  by  Mashallah  (conq). 
NUiMbers  and  Nu.merabs).  The  date  for  B‘  must, 
therefore,  be  between  500  and  700;  it  is  at  i)resent 
impossible  to  give  the  exact  date.  If  vocalized 
manuscripts  exist  which  go  back  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury (Ilarkavy’s  note  to  the  Hebrew  translation  of 
Graetz’s  “ Hist.”  iii.  160),  then  the  date  of  B'  must 
be  about  600.  The  contention  of  C.  D.  Ginsburg 
(“Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,”  p.  451)  that 
the  late  “Dlasseket  Soferim  ” did  not  know  the 
vowels  is  out  of  the  question.  How  could  it  be 
ignorant  of  vowels  when  it  knew  the  accents?  The 
work  is  a compilation,  and  the  passage  Ginsburg 
quotes  to  prove  his  deduction  is  taken  from  older 
sources.  The  Nestorian  S3'riac  vocalization  is  no 
doubt  contemporary  with  A and  T (comp.  Duval, 
“Gram.  Syr.”  § 71). 

When  in  the  course  of  time  the  origin  of  the 
vowel-  and  accent-signs  was  forgotten,  some  attrib- 
uted their  invention  to  Adam,  others 
Controver-  dated  it  from  the  Sinaitic  revelation, 
sies  About  while  others  traced  it  to  Ezra  or  the 
Age  of  Vo-  Great  S3'nagogue.  Elijah  Levita  was 
calization.  the  first  to  point  out  their  post-Tal- 
mudic origin.  The  work  in  which  he 
had  embodied  his  views  was  soon  translated  into 
Latin  by  his  pupil  S.  Mlinster  (1539).  Coming  as  it 
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did  iu  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Levita’s  theory 
was  seized  upon  by  the  warring  parties  and  led  to 
numerous  controversies.  The  most  noted  one  was 
that  between  Cappellus  and  the  Buxtorfs.  On  the 
Jewish  side  Levita  was  answered  by  Azariah  dei 
Rossi  in  his  “ Me’or  ‘Enayirn.”  S.  D.  Luzzatto  pub- 
lished iu  1852  his  “ Dialogues  sur  la  Kabbale  et  le 
Zohar  et  sur  I’Autiquite  de  la  Punctuation  et  de 
I’Acceutuation  dans  la  Langue  Ilebraique,”  placing 
himself  on  the  side  of  Levita.  That  work  called  forth 
many  answers,  of  wliich  the  most  scholarly  was  that 
by  Jacob  Bachrach(“  Ishtadalut  ‘im  ShaDaL,”  War- 
saw, 1896).  Firkovich  claimed  to  have  discovered 
documents  proving  the  invention  of  vocalization 
to  be  of  Karaite  origin;  but  these  have  been 
shown  to  be  forgeries  (comp.  Harkavy’s  notes  to 

Vowel 


G.  Iv.;  M.  M.  Kalish,  Hebr.  Gram.  ii.  63  et  seq.;  M 
Lenormant,  Essa{  sur  la  Propaq.  de  VAlpli.  Phen.  i.  307- 
326;  C.  Levias,  In  Hebrew  Union  Colleqe  Annual,  1904- 
S.  D.  Luzzatto,  Dialogues  sur  la  Kabbale  et  le  Zohar  et  sur 
VAntiquite  de  la  Punctuation  et  de  V Accentual  ion  dam 
la  Langue  Hebra'ique,  Goritz,  1852 ; idem,  in  Poliak’s  Hall- 
hot  Kedem,  pp.  23  et  seq.,  Amsterdam,  1846 ; idem,  in  Ha- 
Maggid,  iv..  No.  24;  G.  Margoliouth,  in  Proc.  Soc.  Bibl. 
Ar'ch.  XV.  164-205;  P.  Mordel,  in  Ha-Shiloah,  v.  232  et 
seq.,  X.  431  et  seq. ; J.  Olshausen,  in  Monatsberichte  der 
Berliner  Akademie,  July,  1865;  S.  Pinsker,  Einleitung  in 
das  Babglonisch-Hebrdische  Punktationssystem,  Vienna, 
1863;  F.  Prtetorius,  Ueberdie  Herkunft  der  Hebr.  Accente, 
Berlin,  1901 ; idem.  Die  Uebernahme  der  Frlih-Mittelgrie- 
chischen  Neumen  PhirchdieJuden,  Berlin,  1892;  idem,  inZ. 
D.  M.  G.  liii.  195;  S.  L.  Rapoport,  Hebrilisclie  Brief 6,  pp.  75, 
94;  Roediger,  in  Hall.  Allgem.  Literatwzeit.  1848,  No.  169. 

Older  literature  on  the  subject  is  given  in  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr. 
ii.  475,  iv.  214;  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra,  p.  242;  Gesenlus, 
Gesch.dcr  Hebriiischen  Sprac/ie,  §§  48-56.  Modern  period- 
ical literature  is  given  in  Schwab,  Repertoire,  Index. 

On  the  controversy  between  Cappellus  and  Buxtorf  comp. 
Diestel,  Gesch.  des  Alt.  Test,  in  der  Clu'istl.  Kirehe,  s.v. 
Vocalzeichen ; G.  Schnedermann,  Die  Controverse  des  L. 

Notation. 


B' 

B2 

B“ 

P 

T 

Sy 

A 

Sa 

a 

H[H](a) 

3.  3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 V 

'2,  2r  2,  2 

it,  c 

H[1](3) 

3.  3 

V! 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

— 

a,  a 

n[a](5) 

V; 

3 

V 

n 

3 

3.  3 

3,  3 

3 

'3, 3, 3, 3 

e 

3 [5] (3) 

3 

3 

3(P=3) 

3 

3.  3 

3 

3 

e 

3 [3] (3) 

V- 

3,  3 

v; 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

i 

3[3](3) 

3 

3 

3 

3,  3,  3 

3 

3 

u 

3[i](5) 

3 

3 

3 

3,  U 

13 

3 

3, 3 

0 

3 

3,  3 

3 

3 

3 

13 

3 

3, 3 

6 

-[3] (3) 

3 

3 

3 (P-  3) 

3 

13 

3 

— 

Vocal  Shewa 

3 

3 

3 

3 (P'^  3) 

3 

— 

3,  '3.  3 

Silent  Shewa 

— 

— 

(P-  3) 

3 

— 

3.  3 

— 

Hatef 

3 = a,  2 = e,  3 = 0 

3 

— 

3 (P-  3) 

3.  3.  3 

— 

— 

— 

Rate 

3 

— 

3 

(P-  3) 

3 

3.  3 

— 

— 

Dagesh 

— 

— 

3 

(P-3) 

3 

3 

3.  3.  3.  3 

3.  3 

IMappik 

— 

— 

— 

(P-  3) 

3 

— 

3.  3 

3 

The  bracketed  forms  in  B'  are  used  before  dagesh ; 

Graetz’s  “Hist.”  Hebr.  transl.,  ill.  160,  175,  485). 
See  Punctuation. 

Bibliography  : A.  Ackermann,  Das  Hermenevtisehe  Ele- 
ment tier  Biblischen  Accentuation,  pp.  1-30,  Berlin,  1893 ; 
W.  Bacher,  Die  Anfllnge  der  Hebriiischen  Grammatik, 
in  Z. /).  ilX.  G.  xlix.  13-20;  J.  Bachrach,  Sefer  ha-Yahas, 
Warsaw,  1854;  idem,  Ishtadalut  ‘im  ShaDaL,  2 vols., 
Warsaw,  1896 ; H.  Barnstein,  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  to 
Genesis,  pp.  6 et  seq.,  Leipslc,  1896;  S.  Bernfeld,  in  Osar 
ha-Sifrut,  iv.  347-360;  A.  Biichler,  in  Sitzungsberichte 
der  IViener  Akademie,  1891,  1901 ; H.  Ewald,  in  Jalir- 
bllchcr  der  Bibl.  IVissenschaft,  i.  160-172;  J.  Furst, 
Gesch.  des  Karilert.  1.  19  et  seq..  134  ct  seq.:  A.  Geiger, 
Urschrift.pp.  484-490;  I.  Guidi,  Bollctino,  i.  430;  P.  Haupt, 
in  .Journal  American  Oriental  Soc.  vol.  xxii.;  Hupfeld, 
in  Theol.  Stud,  und  Kritik.  1837,  pp.  57-130;  P.  Kahle, 
in  Stade’s  Zeitschrift,  xxi.  273  et  seq.;  idem,  in  Z.  D.  M. 


the  parenthetic  forms  before  a vowelless  consonant. 

Cappellusmit  den  Buxtorf  en,i.cvgs\c,\fii^  (comp.  I.  Ileren- 
bourg  in  Revue  Critique,  1879,  pp.  455  et  seq.)  ; Hersmann, 
Zur  Gesch.  des  Streites  fiber  die  Entstehung  der  He- 
briiischen Punktation,  Ruhrort,  1885.  See  also  bibliographies 
to  the  articles  Acce.nts  and  Masorah. 

T.  C.  L. 

VOGEL,  SIR  JULIUS  : Agent-general  in  Lon- 
don for  New  Zealand ; born  in  London  Feb.  25, 
1835;  died  there  March  13, 1899.  He  was  the  son  of 
Albert  Lee  Vogel,  and  was  educated  at  UuiveLslty 
College  School.  Left  an  orphan,  he  emigrated  to 
Australia  in  1852.  Disappointed  with  his  progress 
at  the  gold-diggings,  he  fell  back  upon  his  liter- 
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ary  ability  and  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  sev- 
eral Victorian  newspapers.  He  stood  for  Parliament 
in  1861,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  emigrated  to 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  where  he  bought  a half 
interest  in  the  “Otago  Witness”  and  started  the 
“Otago  Daily  Times,”  the  first  daily  paper  in  New 
Zealand.  In  1862  Vogel  was  elected  to  the  provin- 
cial council  of  Otago,  and  four  years  later  became 
tlie  head  of  the  provincial  government,  a post  which 
he  held  till  1869.  In  1863  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives,  and  on 
retiring  from  the  provincial  government  in  1869,  he 
joined  the  Fox  ministry  as  colonial  treasurer,  after- 
ward becoming  successively  postmaster-general, 
commissioner  of  customs,  and  telegraph  commis- 
sioner. The  Fox  ministiy  having  been  forced  to  re- 
sign, Vogel  carried  a vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
their  successors,  and  in  Oct.,  1872,  returned  to  power 
as  leader  in  the  Lower  House,  colonial  treasurer,  and 
postmaster-general.  In  1873  Vogel  became  prime 
minister  of  the  colony.  In  1875-76  he  visited  Eng- 
land, and  afterw'ard  resumed  the  premiership.  From 
1876  to  1881  he  was  agent-general  for  New  Zealand 
in  London,  and  in  1884  was  again  a member  of  the 
government  of  the  colony.  He  finally  gave  up  colo- 
nial office  in  1887,  from  which  date  he  resided  in  Eng- 
land. He  w’as  made  C.M.G.  in  1872,  and  K.C.M.G. 
in  1875,  and  received  special  permission  to  retain 
the  colonial  title  of  “ Honorable  ” during  his  life. 
He  unsuccessfully  contested  Penryn  in  1880  as  an 
Imperialist. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel’s  principal  achievement  as  a 
colonial  statesman  was  the  discovery  that  the  sa- 
vings of  the  mother  country  could,  with  jnutual 
advantage,  be  obtained  by  the  colonies  and  ap- 
plied to  the  construction  of  railways  and  other 
public  works.  That  his  system  of  finance  w'as  on 
the  whole  successful  was  amply  proved  by  the  pros- 
perous state  of  the  Australasian  colonies.  Sir  Julius 
Vogel  was  the  author  of  the  act  by  virtue  of  which 
Colonial  stock  has  been  inscribed  at  the  Bank  of 
England  and  has  become  a popular  investment  for 
trustees.  His  project  of  law  was  accepted  by  the 
imperial  government  to  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the 
colonies.  His  scheme  of  public  borrowing  for  the 
colony  of  New  Zealand  w^as  put  into  effect  in  1870, 
and  within  the  next  ten  years  the  colony  borrowed 
f 22,500,000at  diminishing  ratesof  interest,  the  pop- 
ulation rose  from  250,000  to  500,000,  the  extent  of 
land  under  cultivation  increased  from  1,000,000 
to  4,000,000  acres,  and  the  value  of  exports  from 
£500,000  to  £1,500,000.  It  is  also  stated  that  in  the 
same  ten  years  he  introduced  100,000  immigrants 
and  caused  1,200  miles  of  railway  to  be  constructed. 
During  a visit  to  England  he  established  the  ex- 
isting mail  service  between  New  Zealand  and  San 
Francisco.  In  his  first  premiership  he  set  on  foot 
the  government  life-insurance  system  and  organized 
the  New  Zealand  Public  Trusteeship.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  advocate  imperial  federation. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel  wrote  a novel  entitled  “Anno 
Domini  2000,  or  Woman’s  Destiny”;  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1889,  and  passed  through  several  editions. 
One  of  his  sons,  Frank  Leon  Vogel,  was  killed  on 
Dec.  4,  1893,  while  serving  with  Major  Wilson’s 
force  against  the  Matabele. 

XIL— 29 


Bibliography;  Jew.  Chron.  March  18,  1899;  Gisborne,  Hist. 

of  New  Zealand;  G.  W.  Rusden,  Hist,  of  New  Zealand, 

vols.  li.,  iil. 

J.  G.  L. 

VOGELSTEIN,  HERMANN  : German  rabbi 
and  historian  ; born  at  Pilsen,  Bohemia,  Jan.  8, 1870. 
His  father  was  Heinemann  Vogelstein,  rabbi  of 
Stettin.  Vogelstein  received  his  education  at  his 
native  town,  the  gymnasium  at  Stettin,  and 
the  universities  and  Jewish  theological  seminaries 
at  Berlin  and  Breslau  (Ph.D.  and  rabbi  1894).  In 
1895  he  became  rabbi  in  Oppcln,  and  since  1897  he 
has  been  rabbi  at  Konigsberg,  East  Prussia. 

He  is  the  author  of  “ Die  Landwirtscliaft  in  Palils- 
tina  zur  Zeit  der  Dlischnah”  (Berlin,  1894)  and,  to- 
gether with  Rieger,  of  the  first  volume  of  “ Geschichte 
derJudenin  Rom,”  the  second  volume  being  written 
by  Rieger  alone  (Berlin,  1896).  The  “ Geschichte  ” 
gained  one  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Zunz- 
stiftung. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

VOICE  OF  HEAVEN.  See  Bat  Kol. 

VOICE  OF  ISRAEL.  See  Pekiodic.als. 

VOICE  OF  JACOB.  See  Peuiodicals. 

VOID  AND  VOIDABLE  CONTRACTS.  See 

Contract. 

VOLOZHIN  : Russian  town  in  the  government 
ofWilna;  at  the  present  time  (1905)  it  belongs  to 
Prince  Ti.shkcwitz.  As  in  most  other  Lithuanian 
towns,  the  Jews  constitute  the  greater  jiart  of  the 
population.  Jews  settled  there  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Volozhin  is  celebrated  for 
the  rabbinical  school  which  existed  there  until  1892. 
This  school,  or  yeshibah,  which  was  founded  in  1803 
by  Hayyim  b,  Solomon,  a pupil  of  the  renowned 
Elijah,  Gaon  of  Wilna,  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Hasidic  movement  that  spread  through  Lithu- 
ania in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  the  head  of  this  conservative  ojiposition,  the 
members  of  which  were  styled  “Mitnaggedim  ” (oji- 
ponents),  stood  the  Gaon  of  Wilna.  He  recognized 
that,  in  order  to  combat  successfully  the  Hasidic 
movement,  the  love  of  Talmudic  study  must  be 
aroused  and  strengthened.  One  way  of  doing 
this  was  to  establish  a great  Talmudic  academy, 
where  the  letter  of  the  Law  would  be  studied  sys- 
tematically. Death,  however,  removed  him  before 
his  cherished  plan  could  be  carried  out,  and  the  task 
was  left  to  his  puiiil  Hayyim  b.  Solomon. 

Wilna  already  had  two  yeshibot,  and  there  was 
no  room  for  a third;  so  Volozhin  was  chosen, 
where  had  lived  a number  of  such  men  as  the 
author  of  “ Sha’agat  Aryeh  ” and  Zal- 
The  man  Volozhiner.  In  order  to  attract 
Yeshibah.  scholars  to  the  institution  two  wise 
rules  were  laid  down;  (1)  only  those 
should  be  admitted  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  Talmudic  study,  and  (2)  the  medieval  custom 
of  assigning  yeshibah  students  each  day  to  a differ- 
ent family,  in  which  they  received  their  meals  free, 
.should  be  abolished ; the  students  to  be  either 
self-supporting,  or  m.aiutained  by  the  institution. 
Thus  scholars,  both  rich  and  poor,  flocked  to  Volo- 
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zhiu  from  all  parts  of  Russia  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
For  nearly  a century  it  held  its  reputation  as  a place 
of  the  highest  Talmudic  learning,  until  finally,  in 
1892,  to  the  regret  of  all  lovers  of  Judaism,  the  doors 
ot  the  school  were  shut  by  order  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. 

The  very  spirit  in  which  the  institution  was 
founded  was  the  cause  of  its  downfall.  It  was,  as 
stated  before,  ultraconservative,  tolerating  nothing 
that  looked  like  an  Innovation,  and  strongly  op- 
posing all  e.xoteric  studies.  For  a long  time  it 
withstood  the  great  wave  of  progress  that  swept 
over  Russia  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  1887  Count  Pahlen,  who  devoted  a great  deal  of  his 
time  to  the  Jewish  question,  called  together  thirteen 
representative  Jewish  scholars  of  Russia  in  order  to 
confer  with  them  about  the  yeshibot.  The  confer- 
ence drew  up  a set  of  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  such  institutions,  the  most  important  of 
whicli  were:  that  each  day  not  less  than  tliree  hours 
should  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  Russian 
language  and  literature  and  toother  secular  studies; 
that  the  teachers  in  these  branches  should  be  ap- 
pointed with  the  sanction  of  the  government;  that 
not  more  than  twelve  hours  each  day  should  be  con- 
sumed in  study;  and  that  the  chief  rabbi  should  be 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  pupils. 

The  chiefs  of  the  yeshibot,  fearing  that  secular 
studies  would  ‘‘poison  the  minds  of  the  students  and 
turn  them  away  from  the  study  of  the  Talmud,” 
stubbornly  refused  to  introduce  these  innovations; 
the}'  feared  also  that  Orthodox  Jews  would  with- 
hold their  contributions  from  the  school.  In  1891 
Count  Dclianov,  then  minister  of  education,  sub- 
mitted a similar  plan  to  the  authorities  of  the  school 
in  Volozhin;  but,  seeing  that  his  instructions  were 
not  carried  out,  he  closed  its  doors  on  Jan.  22,  1892. 

Bibliography:  Ha-Kerem  and  Ha-Meliz,  1892;  Entzildo- 
Ijcdiclieskl  Slovar,  vol.  vii. 

H.  H.  J.  Go. 

VOLTAIRE  : French  poet,  historian,  and  essay- 
ist; born  at  Paris  Nov.  21, 1694;  died  there  May  30, 
1778.  His  name  was  originally  Frangois  Marie 
Arouet ; but  about  1718  he  assumed  the  name  of  Vol- 
taire. He  is  known  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  most 
active  and  popular  champions  of  free  thought  and 
as  an  ardent  advocate  of  religious  as  well  as  political 
liberty.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  he  who,  in 
his  “Traitesur  la  Tolerance  ” (1766),  vindicated  Jean 
Calas,  the  victim  of  Catholic  fanaticism,  and  who, 
in  his  “ Lettres  Chinoises,”  bitterly  attacked  religious 
bigotry,  should  have  fostered  anti-Jewish  senti- 
ments. His  personal  experiences  with  Jews  would 
hardly  suffice  to  explain  such  inconsistency.  He 
alleges  that,  while  an  exile  in  London  (1726),  he  had 
a letter  of  credit  drawn  on  a Jewish  banker,  whom 
he  refers  to  once  as  “ Medina  ” and  another  time  as 
“ Acosta,”  and  through  whose  bankruptcy  he  lost 
the  greater  part  of  20,000  francs.  In  Potsdam, 
where  he  was  the  guest  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he 
had  a disagreeable  experience  with  a Jew  named 
Abraham  Hirsch.  In  his  treaty  of  peace  with  Sax- 
ony (1745)  Frederick  had  stipulated  that  Saxon 
bonds  (“  Steuerscheine  ”)  held  by  his  subjects  should 
be  redeemed  at  their  face  value,  although  they  were 
then  listed  at  35  per  cent  below  par.  At  the  same  time 


it  was  ordered  that  no  Prussian  subject  might  pur- 
chase any  of  these  bonds  after  the  declaration  of 
peace.  Voltaire  nevertheless  ordered  Hirsch  to  buy 
such  bonds  for  him,  giving  him  notes  for  the  amount, 
while  Hirsch  deposited  with  Voltaire  jewelry  as  se- 
curity. Subsequently  Veitel-Heine  Epiiuaim  offered 
Voltaire  more  favorable  conditions,  and  he  therefore 
withdrew  his  order  from  Hirsch.  The  last-named, 
who  had  already  discounted  Voltaire’s  notes,  was 
arrested  ; but  the  enemies  of  the  poet  used  the  whole 
unsavory  iiansaction  as  a means  of  attacking  him. 
The  king  himself  wrote  a satire  against  Vhdtaire  in 
the  form  of  a drama  entitled  “ Tantale  en  Proces  ” ; 
and  Hirsch  was  discharged  after  having  paid  a com- 
paratively small  fine.  Voltaire  himself  refers  to 
this  incident  in  his  humorous  way,  naturally  pre- 
senting himself  as  having  been  duped.  While  it 
hardly  had  the  effect  of  filling  him  with  auti-Jewish 
sentiments,  it  inspired  him,  in  his  “ Dictionnaire 
Philosophique  Portatif”  (1764),  to  make  some  un- 
favorable remarks  about  the  Jews.  He  charges 
them  with  greed  ami  selfishness,  saying  that  their 
only  ideals  are  children  and  money. 

It  seems  that,  aside  from  his  desire  to  select  any 
subject  apt  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
humorous  satire  and  give  him  a chance  to  attack 
the  Bible,  Voltaire  had  no  intention  of  antagonizing 
the  Jews.  In  his  reply  to  Isaac  de  Pinto,  who 
wrote  an  apology  for  the  Jews  entitled  “Apologie 
pour  la  Nation  Juive,”  Voltaire  admitted  as  much. 
He  recognized  the  tact  that  there  were  respectable 
Jews,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
his  opponent  by  references  to  the  people  of  Israel 
as  represented  in  the  Bible.  Antoine  Guenb,  who 
defended  the  Bible  against  the  attacks  of  Voltaire, 
embodied  in  his  “Lettres  de  Quelques  Juifs”  De 
Pinto’s  apology  together  with  the  correspondence  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  Voltaire  replied  in  a pamphlet, 
“Un  Chretien  Centre  Six  Juifs”  (1776),  without  ta- 
king up  the  Jewish  question. 
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No.  43. 

D. 

VOLTERRA,  AARON  HAI ; Liturgical  poet 
of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  rabbi  of 
the  Italian  communities  in  Massa  e Carrara.  He  was 
the  author  of  a prayer  entitled  “ Bakkashah,”  or  “ Elef 
Shin.”  The  latter  name,  however,  is  misleading; 
for  in  the  pntire  prayer,  in  which  each  word  begins 
with  the  letter  “shin,”  this  letter  occurs  only  709 
times,  and  not,  as  this  title  would  indicate,  1,000 
times.  In  his  preface  the  author  states  that  numer- 
ous difficulties  obliged  him  to  resort  to  artificial  word- 
formations,  in  which  he  felt  that  the  license  of 
poetry  justified  him.  The  poem,  which  begins  with 
the  words  “Shaddai  shoken  slrehakim,”  is  accompa- 
nied by  a commentary  containing  a glossary  of  the 
Talmudic  terms  occurring  in  it.  A second  iioem  by 
Volterra,  forming  an  eightfold  acrostic  of  the  au- 
thor’s name,  commences  “‘Alekem  ishim  ekra,”  and 
is  written  after  the  style  of  the  poems  of  Jedaiah  b. 
Abraham  Bedersi.  These  two  works  were  published 
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together  under  the  title  “Bakkashah  Hadashah” 
(Leghorn,  1740). 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  Z.  G.  Index,  s.  v. : Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tole- 
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E.  C.  ’ S.  O. 

VOLTERRA,  MESHULLAM  BEN  MENA- 

HEM  : Italian  jeweler  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
lived  in  Florence,  where  he  and  his  father,  Menahem 
hen  Aaron  Volterra  (who  in  1460  was  worth  100,000 
ducats),  carried  on  a business  in  precious  stones. 
According  to  Abraham  Portaleone,  Volterra  wrote  a 
book  on  jewelry.  In  1481  he  undertook  a journey 
to  the  Orient,  going  by  way  of  Rhodes  to  Alexandria, 
where  there  were  at  that  time  only  sixty  Jewish 
families.  Here  he  saw  a beautiful  manuscript  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  the  natives  claimed  had 
been  written  by  Ezra.  In  Cairo,  where  he  bought 
gems,  great  honor  was  shown  him  by  the  nagid  of 
the  city,  the  wealthy  Solomon  ben  Joseph,  whose 
father  also  had  been  nagid,  as  well  as  body-physi- 
cian to  the  sultan. 

On  July  29  Volterra  reached  Jerusalem,  where  at 
that  time  there  were  2.70  Jewish  families.  Here  both 
he  and  his  companion  became  dangerously  ill.  He 
then  passed  through  Jaffa  and  Damascus  to  Crete, 
where  he  was  shipwrecked,  lost  his  precious  stones, 
and  again  became  ver}'  ill.  His  life  was  saved  only 
by  the  self-sacrificing  care  of  a German  Jewish  phy- 
sician. Volterra  finally  reached  Venice  in  October. 
His  account  of  the  journey,  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  manuscript  in  the  Laurentiana  (cod.  xi.  3, 
p.  128),  was  first  published  by  Luucz  in  his  “Jeru- 
salem” (i.  166-219). 

Volterra  had  a brother  Raphael,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  book-trade. 
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D.  M.  K. 

VOORSANGER,  JACOB:  American  rabbi; 
born  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  Nov.  13,  1862.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  Amsterdam,  and  received  tlie  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati,  O.  He 
has  otliciated  as  rabbi  at  Philadelphia  (1873-76), 
Washington,  D.  C.  (1876-77),  Providence,  R.  I. 
(1877-78),  Houston,  Tex.  (1878-86),  and,  since  1886, 
at  the  Temple  Emanu-El,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Semitic  languages 
and  literature  at  the  University  of  California,  which 
office  he  still  holds  (190.5) ; he  officiates  also  as  chap- 
lain and  special  lecturer  at  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University. 

From  1881  to  1883  Voorsanger  was  editor  of  “The 
Jewish  South”  (Houston,  Tex.),  and  from  1883  to 
1886  of  the  “Sabbath  Visitor”  (Cincinnati,  O.).  In 
189.5  he  founded  “Emanu-El,”  of  which  paper  he 
is  still  editor.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Moses  Mendels- 
sohn’s  Life  and  Works.” 

Bibliography  : The  American  Jewish  Year  Book,  5664,  p. 
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A.  F.  T.  H. 

VORARLBERG:  Extreme  western  district  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
called  “ Vor  dem  Arlberg,”  and  was  divided  into  the 


estates  of  Bregenz,  Feldkirch.,  and  Bludenz.  To 
these  was  added  in  1560  the  imperial  county  of 
Hohenems.  The  first  three  districts  were  held  by 
the  counts  of  Montfort- Werdenberg,  but  gradually 
came  under  Austrian  control.  Jews  were  in  Vorarl- 
berg  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  exiles  from  Switzerland  and  the 
German  and  Austrian  countries  bordering  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  and  they  ventured  to  settle  only  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  lord  of  Vorarlberg 
or  his  bailiffs.  The  “Stadtrecht”  of  Feldkirch 
(printed  and  discussed  in  “Zeit.  fiir  die  Gesch.  des 
Oberrheins,”  xxi.  129-171)  contains  four  regulations 
referring  to  Jews  (folios  3b,  13b,  1.5a).  The  state- 
ments made  by  modern  historians  regarding  perse- 
cutions at  Feldkirch  in  1348-49  on  account  of  the 
Black  Death,  and  in  1443-44  because  of  an  accusa- 
tion of  ritual  murder,  have  been  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous and  due  to  the  confusion  of  Feldkirch  in 
Vorarlberg  with  Waldkirch  in  Baden,  both  of  which 
were  formerly  called  “Veltkilch”  (Salfeld,  “>Iar- 
tyrologium,”  p.  69,  Berlin,  1898).  It  is  known  that 
the  Black  Death  did  not  break  out  in  Vorarlberg  in 
1348-49;  and  the  epi.sode  of  the  ritual  murder  of 
144.3-44  took  place  in  Baden,  principally  at  Con- 
stance. 

When  Feldkirch  became  an  Austrian  deiiendency, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Jews  left 
this  district  entirely.  The  account  of  the  scattered 
settlements  later  found  in  various  villages  forms 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Hohenk.ms,  who 
founded  in  1617,  under  Count  Caspar,  a comniuiiity 
which  still  exists.  Thus  there  was  a settlement 
from  1676  to  1744  in  the  village  of  Sulz.  near  Feld- 
kirch, the  place  whence  the  family  of  Prof.  Salo- 
mon Sulzer  originally  came.  Jews  lived  in  the  city 
and  territory  of  Bregenz  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
were  all  expelled  from  the  country  by  an  edict  of 
1559.  Since  1617  Hohenems  has  had  a Jewish  com- 
munity, to  which  all  the  Jews  of  Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 
berg were  assigned  by  the  law  of  1890.  The  Jews 
of  Vorarlberg  have  frequently  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  history  of  the  country,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  war  with  Napoleon  in  1809,  and  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  promotion  of  commerce  and 
industry. 
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D.  A.  Ta. 

VORSPIEL.  See  Markiage. 

VOSKHOD.  See  Russia — Periodicals. 

VOSSIUS,  ISAAC.  See  Manasseh  ben  Is- 
rael. 

VOWS  (Hebr.  “nedarim”);  Promises  made  under 
religious  sanction.  In  Talmudic  law  distinction  is 
made  between  two  principal  kinds  of  vows:  (1)  A 
voluntary  promise  to  bring  a sacrifice  which  he  who 
makes  the  vow  is  not  otherwise  in  duty  bound  to 
bring;  or  a promise  to  give  a certain  sum  to  pur- 
poses of  common  charity  or  education.  Such  vows 
are  called  “nidre  hekdesh  ” ( = “ dedications  ”),  and 
of  these  there  are  two  specific  kinds,  [a)  When 
he  who  promises  points  toward  the  object  which  he 
intends  to  give,  and  says,  “This  1 dedicate  to  such 
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aud  such  a lioly  or  charitable  cause,”  then  he  is  not 
bound  to  replace  the  thing  if  it  is  lost,  (b)  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  says,  “I  promise  such  and  such 
an  object,  or  such  aud  such  a sum  of  money,  to  be 
devoted  to  that  purpose,”  then  he  is  hound  to  replace 
it  if  it  becomes  lost.  The  former  kind  of  vows  are 
called  “nedabah”  (=  “gift”);  the  latter  kind  “ne- 
der”  (=“ promise”).  (3)  The  second  chief  kind  of 
vows  consists  in  promises  made  to  abstain  from  the 
enjoyment  of  certain  things,  he  who  promises  say- 
ing • “ I deny  myself  the  enjoyment  of  this  thing,  as 
of  a thing  sanctified.”  Such  vows  are  called  “nidre 
issar  ” ( = “ promises  of  prohibition  or  deprivation  ”). 
Such  a vow  is  valid  even  if  a second  party  imposes 
it  upon  the  votary,  he  answering  witli  an  “Amen” 
and  thereby  accepting  it. 

A vow  is  valid  only  if  made  voluntarily,  with- 
out any  compulsion  from  without;  aud  the  votary 
must  also  be  conscious  of  the  scope  or  character  of 
his  vow.  A promise  made  by  mistake,  or  one  ex- 
acted by  compulsory  measures,  is  invalid.  The  age 
of  discretion  with  reference  to  promises  is  for  men 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  year,  for  women  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth,  at  wiiich 
Validity  of  ages  the  votaries  are  supposed  to  un- 
VowTS.  derstand  the  importance  of  a vow 
(Maimonides,  “ Yad,”  Nedarim,  xi.  1). 
A father  may  annul  the  vow’s  made  by  his  daughter; 
and  a husband  may  annul  those  of  his  wife,  if  they 
be  of  such  a nature  that  the  keeping  of  them  would 
cause  distress  to  the  wife.  The  father  or  the  hus- 
band may,  however,  annul  such  vow's  only  on  the 
very  day  when  he  is  informed  of  their  having  been 
given  (Num.  XXX.  2-17;  Ned.  x.  8;  Maimonides,  f.c. 
xii.  1 et  seq.). 

Any  vow,  be  it  a dedication  (“neder  hekdesh”), 
or  a promise  of  prohibition  or  deprivation  (“neder 
issar”),  can,  in  case  the  promisor  regrets  it,  be  de- 
clared void  by  an  ordained  teacher,  or  by  three  un- 
ordained teachers  (Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Shebu'ot, 
vi. ; Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  228,  where  the 
conditions  are  specified  on  which  a vow  can  be  an- 
nulled). To  impose  vows  on  oneself  was  discouraged 
by  the  sages  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud:  “Do 
not  form  a habit  of  making  vows,”  says  an  old 
baraita  (Ned.  20a).  Samuel  said:  “He  who  makes 
a vow,  even  though  he  fulfil  it,  commits  a sin” 
(lb.  32a).  The  making  of  vows  was  tolerated  only 
when  it  was  done  in  order  to  rid  oneself  of  bad  habits, 
or  in  order  to  encourage  oneself  to  do  good : but  even 
in  such  cases  one  should  strive  for  the  desired  end 
without  the  aid  of  vows  (Yoreh  De‘ah,  203,  207). 
More  specific  rules  regarding  vows  are  contained 
in  Maimonides’  “Yad,”  Nedarim,  and  in  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  203-235.  See  also  Nedarim. 

w.  B.  J.  Z.  L 

VULGATE : Latin  version  of  the  Bible  author- 
ized by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1546  as  the  Bible  of 
the  Roman  Catholie  Church.  It  was  the  product 
of  the  work  of  Jerome,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
scholarly  of  the  Church  leaders  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian centuries.  The  earliest  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures  seems  to  have  originated  not  in  Rome, 
but  in  one  of  Rome’s  provinces  in  North  Africa. 
An  Old  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 


extant  in  North  Africa  in  the  second  century  c.e., 
and  it  is  thought  that  a translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Latin  was  made  in  the 
Earlier  same  century.  Indeed,  Tertullian  (e. 
Latin  160-240)  seems  to  have  known  a Latin 
Transla-  Bible.  There  were  at  least  two  early 
tions.  Latin  translations,  one  called  the  Af- 
rican and  the  other  the  European. 
These,  based  not  on  the  Hebrew,  but  on  the  Greek, 
are  thought  to  have  been  made  before  the  text-work 
of  such  scholars  as  Origen,  Lucian,  and  Hesychius, 
and  hence  would  be  valuable  for  the  discovery  of 
the  Greek  text  with  which  Origen  worked.  But  the 
remains  of  these  early  versions  are  scanty.  Jerome 
did  not  translate  or  revise  several  books  found  in  the 
Latin  Bible,  and  consequently  the  Old  Latin  versions 
were  put  in  their  places  in  the  later  Latin  Bible. 
These  Old  Latin  versions  are  represented  in  the 
books  of  Esdras,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch, 
and  Maccabees,  and  in  the  additions  to  Daniel  and 
Esther.  The  Psalter  also  exists  in  a revised  form, 
and  the  books  of  Job  and  Esther,  of  the  Old  Latin, 
are  found  in  some  ancient  manuscripts.  Only  three 
other  fragmentary  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Teistament 
in  Old  Latin  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence. 

Jerome  was  born  of  Christian  parents  about  340- 
342,  at  Stridon,  in  the  province  of  Dalmatia.  He 
received  a good  education,  and  carried  on  his  studies 
at  Rome,  being  especially  fascinated  by  Vei'gil,  Ter- 
ence, aud  Cicero.  Rhetoric  and  Greek  also  claimed 
part  of  his  attention.  At  Trier  in  Gaul  he  took  up 
theological  studies  for  several  j’ears.  In  374  he 
traveled  in  the  Orient.  In  a severe  illness  he  was  so 
impressed  by  a dream  that  he  dropped  secular  stud- 
ies. But  his  time  had  not  been  lost.  He  turned  his 
brilliant  mind,  trained  in  the  best  schools  of  the 
day,  to  sacred  things.  Like  Moses  and  Paul,  he 
retired  to  a desert,  that  of  Chalcis,  near  Antioeh, 
where  he  spent  almost  five  years  in  profound  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  himself.  At  this  period  he 
sealed  a friendship  with  Pope  Damasus,  who  later 
opened  the  door  to  him  for  the  great  work  of  his 
life.  In  379  Jerome  was  ordained  presbyter  at  An- 
tioch. Thence  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  inspired  by  the  expositions  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen.  In  382  he  reached  Rome,  where  he  lived  about 
three  years  in  close  friendship  with  Damasus. 

For  a long  time  the  Church  had  felt  the  need  of 
a good,  uniform  Latin  Bible.  Pope  Damasus  at  first 
asked  his  learned  friend  Jerome  to 
Jerome’s  prepare  a revised  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible-  New  Testament.  In  383  the  Four  Gos- 
Revision  pels  appeared  in  a revised  form,  and 
Work.  at  short  intervals  thereafter  the  Acts 
and  the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  These  latter  were  very  slightly  altered 
by  Jerome.  Soon  afterward  he  revised  the  Old 
Latin  Psalter  simply  by  the  use  of  the  Septuagint. 
The  name  given  this  revision  was  the  “ Roman  Psal- 
ter,” in  distinction  from  the  “Psalterium  Vetus.” 
The  former  was  used  in  Rome  and  Italy  down  to 
Pius  V.  (1566-73),  when  it  was  displaced  by  the 
“Galilean  Psalter ” (so  called  because  first  adopted 
in  Gaid),  another  of  Jerome’s  revisions  (made  about 
387),  based  on  many  corrections  of  the  Greek  text 
by  reference  to  other  Greek  versions.  About  the 
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end  of  384  Pope  Daniasus  died,  and  Jerome  left 
Home  to  travel  and  study  in  Bible  lauds.  In  389  he 
settled  at  Bethlehem,  assumed  charge  of  a monas- 
tery, and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  zeal. 
He  secured  a learned  Jew  to  teach  him  Hebrew  for 
still  better  work  than  that  he  had  been  doing. 
His  revision  work  had  not  yet  ceased,  for  his  Book 
of  Job  appeared  as  the  result  of  the  same  kind  of 
study  as  liad  produced  the  “Galilean  Psalter.”  He 
revised  some  other  books,  as  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Songs,  and  Chronicles,  of  which  his  revisions 
are  lost,  though  their  prefaces  still  exist. 

But  Jerome  soon  recognized  the  poor  and  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  Greek  texts  that  he  was  obliged 
to  use.  This  turned  his  mind  and  thought  to  the 
original  Hebrew.  Friends,  too,  urged 
Jerome’s  him  to  translate  certain  books  from 
Bible-  the  original  text.  As  a resultant  of 
Transla-  long  thought,  and  in  answer  to  many 
tion  Work,  requests,  Jerome  spent  lifteep  years, 
390  to  405,  on  a new  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew  text.  He 
began  with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  for 
which  he  wrote  a remarkable  preface,  really  an  in- 
troduction to  the  entire  Old  Testament.  He  next 
translated  the  Psalms,  and  then  the  Prophets  and 
Job.  In  394-396  he  prepared  a translation  of  Esdras 
and  Chronicles.  After  an  interval  of  two  years, 
during  which  he  passed  through  a severe  illness,  he 
took  up  his  arduous  labors,  and  produced  transla- 
tions of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Songs. 
The  Pentateuch  followed  next,  and  the  last  canonical 
books,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Esther,  were  com- 
pleted by  404.  The  Apocryphal  parts  of  Daniel  and 
Esther,  and  Tobitand  Judith,  all  translated  from  the 
Aramaic,  completed  Jerome’s  great  task.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Apocryphal  books  he  left  without 
revision  or  translation,  as  they  were  not  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible. 

Jerome  happily  has  left  prefaces  to  most  of  his 
translations,  and  these  documents  relate  how  he  did 
his  work  and  how  some  of  the  earlier 
Jerome’s  books  were  received.  Evidently  he 
Transla-  was  bitterly  criticized  by  some  of  his 
tion  former  best  friends.  His  replies  show 
in  Later  that  he  was  supersensitive  to  criti- 
Times.  cism,  and  often  hot-tempered  and 
stormy.  His  irritability  and  his  sharp 
retorts  to  his  critics  rather  retarded  than  aided  the 
reception  of  his  translation.  But  the  superiority  of 
the  translation  gradually  won  the  day  for  most  of 
his  work.  The  Council  of  Trent  in  1546  authorized 
the  Latin  Bible,  which  was  by  that  time  a strange 
composite.  The  Old  Testament  was  Jerome’s  trans- 
lation from  the  Hebrew,  except  the  Psalter,  which 
was  his  Gallican  revision;  of  the  Apocryphal  books, 
Judith  and  Tobit  were  his  translations,  while  the 
remainder  were  of  the  Old  Latin  version.  The  New 


Testament  was  Jerome’s  revision  of  the  Old  Latin 
translation.  These  translations  and  revisions  of 
translations,  and  old  original  translations,  constitute 
the  Vulgate.  See  also  Jerome. 

Bibliography:  Griitzinaoher,  Hiernitymux:  eiiie  Bihlio- 
(jrapiiiKclie  Studie,  vol.  i.,  I.eipsir,  1901 ; S.  Berger,  Hixtoire 
de  la  VuUjate  Prjidaiit  lex  Breinih  ex  SiMes  dv  Moi/en  ^(/c, 
Paris,  1893;  H.  J.  White,  C(ide.r  AmiaUiius  a)id  Itx  Birth- 
place, in  Stadia  Biblica  et  Kcclcxiastica,  vol.  ii.,  Oxford, 
1890;  E.  Nestle,  Ein  Juhiliium  dev  Latei)iischeii  Bihel,  Tii- 
hingen,  1892;  E.  von  Dobsebiitz,  Sfiidienziir  Te.rthritih  der 
Vulpnta,  Leipsic,  1894  ; Hastings,  Diet.  Bible.  See  fuller  bib- 
liography in  S.  Berger’s  work,  mentioned  above. 

T.  I.  :m.  p. 

VULTURE  : The  Hebrew  terms  rendered  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  English  versions  by  “vulture” 
are:  “da’ah  ” (Lev.  xi.  14)  and  its  variant  “dayyah  ” 
(Dent.  xiv.  13  and  Isa.  xxxiv.  15  [H.  V.  “kite”]), 
“ayyah”  (Lev.  xi.  14;  Deut.  xiv.  13;  Job  xxviii. 
7 [R.  V.  “kite”  and  “falcon”]),  and  “raham,” 
“rahamah  ” (Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut.  xiv.  17  [A.  V.  “gier- 
eagle”]);all  refer  to  unclean  birds.  The  riiham 
is  identified  with  the  Egyptian  or  Phanioh’s  vul- 
ture {Neophron perciiopier us),  called  also  by  the  Arabs 
“raham  ”;  it  is  a migratory  bird,  known  iii  Palestine 
and  Arabia,  returning  from  the  south  in  the  spring. 
The  Hebrew  “nesher”  (always  rendered  bj-  “eagle” 
in  the  A.  and  R.  V.)  also  denotes  large  birds  of 
prey  in  general,  and  in  some  passages  refers  par- 
ticularly to  the  vulture,  or  griflin-vulture,  which 
belongs  to  the  VuUuridue  family.  So  in  Jer.  xlix. 
16  and  Job  xxxix.  27-30,  where  the  nesher  is  de- 
scribed as  making  its  nest  in  the  highest  cliffs,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  vulture;  or  in  Dlicah  i.  16, 
where  the  bald-headedness  of  the  nesher  is  alluded 
to  (this  can  only  refer  to  the  vulture,  which  is  de- 
void of  true  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck);  or  when 
it  is  used  as  an  image  of  an  invading  army  (comp. 
Deut.  xxviii.  49;  Jer.  xlviii.  40;  Hos.  viii.  1;  Hab. 
i.  8).  The  Romans  also  did  not  distinguish  sharply 
between  the  eagle  and  the  vulture  (Pliny,  “Nat. 
Hist.”  X.  3,  xiii.  26).  The  grittin-vulture  is  most 
abundant  in  Palestine,  where  it  breeds  in  colonies, 
while  the  kite  is  represented  by  four  species. 

Besides  all  the  Biblical  terms  for  the  vulture,  the 
Talmud  uses  the  name  “ra’ah”  on  account  of  the 
keenness  of  the  vulture’s  sight,  “for  it  can,  while 
in  Babylon,  sight  carrion  in  Palestine”  (llul.  63b; 
B.  M.  24b  [Rashi]).  In  the  passage  of  Hullin  it  is 
said  that  there  are  a hundred  kinds  of  unclean  birds 
in  the  Orient,  all  belonging  to  the  vulture  tribe 
(“  min  ayyah  ”).  The  projicr  name  of  the  raham  is 
it  is  called  raham  because  with  its  ap- 
pearance mercy,  that  is,  rain,  is  bestowed  on  the 
world,  while  the  name  pipit)'  is  due  to  its  cry  “shir- 
krek  ” (Hul.  63a).  In  Hul.  25b  is  mentioned  a bird 
of  whose  claws  vessels  were  made,  and  which  Rashi 
explains  to  be  a grittin-vulture. 

Bibliography:  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.  p.  172;  Levvysolin,  Z.  T. 
p.  187. 
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WA‘AD  ARBA‘  ARAZOT.  See  Council  of 
Fouk  Lands 

WA-ANI  TEFILLATI  (Ps.  Ixix.  14  [A.  V. 
13])  -.  The  introduction  to  tlie  reading  of  the  lesson 
before  the  afternoon  prayer  on  the  Sabbath.  Among 
the  Ashkenazim  it  is  chanted  by  the  hazzan  to  the 
prayer-motive  of  the  service  (see  Music,  Synagogal) 
like  U-Ba  lk-Ziyyon,  which  it  follows  in  the  Ger- 


a  shabua'  ha-ben  (B.  K.  80a) ; and  the  author  of  the 
Vitry  Mahzor  mentions  a festal  gathering  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  of  circumcision  as  an  ancient  tradi- 
tional custom  (p.  627). 

In  Germany  the  pressure  of  business  during  the 
week  finally  fixed  the  gathering  for  the  night  of  the 
Friday  before  the  circumcision.  The  feast  was  then 
called  “ zakar  ” (male  ; comp.  Isserlein,  “ Terumat 
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man  ritual.  In  the  later  ritual  tradition  of  the  Seph- 
ardim, who  sing  it  also  in  other  portions  of  the 
liturgy,  it  is  chanted  by  the  congregation  to  the 
modern  melody  here  transcribed. 

A.  F.  L.  C. 

WACHNACHT : The  Judreo-German  term  for 
the  lught  preceding  the  tlay  of  circumcision,  spent 
in  feasting  and  tlie  recitation  of  hymns  and  prayers 
by  the  mohel,  saudik,  and  members  of  the  family. 
Tlie  ostensible  object  of  the  watch  is  to  ward  oft  the 
“evil  spirit”  and  to  diive  away  the  “devils,”  espe- 
cially Lilith,  who  is  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the 
child  about  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of  Abraham. 
The  cabalists  deduce  the  peril  of  this  time  from 
the  circumstances  attending  the  circumcision  of  the 
son  of  Zipporah  (Ex.  iv.  24-26;  Zohar,  Lek  Leka, 
!)3b) : but  the  real  purpose  was  to  inquire  after  the 
health  and  needs  of  the  mother,  for  the  Rabbis  ad- 
vised a similar  procedure  in  the  case  of  the  sick(Ber. 
54b),  and  preparations  were  also  made  for  the  cere- 
moii}'  and  feasting  accompanying  the  circumcision. 
Other  plausible  reasons  for  the  watch  were  the  re- 
peated edictsof  the  Gentile  governments  intheearly 
periods  against  circumcision  and  the  persecutions  by 
Hadrian,  so  that  those  who  took  part  in  the  ceremony 
were  obliged  to  adopt  all  precautions  and  to  assemble 
on  the  night  before  it  to  prevent  publicity.  Since 
circumcision  could  be  performed  only  by  day,  the 
same  need  of  caution  required  that  all  doors  and 
windows  be  closed  and  the  daylight  excluded,  so 
that  the  ceremony  was  carried  out  by  the  light  of 
lamps  and  caudles.  Different  communities  had  secret 
signs  and  signals  to  announce  the  “ Wachnacht,” 
such  as  the  grinding  of  a millstone  or  the  lighting  of 
a lamp.  The  eve  of  circumcision  itself  was  disguised 
under  the  term  “shabua*  ha-ben”  (week  of  the 
son  ; Sanh.  32b,  and  Rashi  ad  loc.).  Even  after  the 
persecutions  had  ceased,  the  lights  were  still  lit 
(Yer.  Ket.  i.  5).  Rab,  Samuel,  and  Rab  Assi  met  at 


ha-Deshen,”  responsum  No.  269),  and  in  modern  times 
it  is  termed  “shalom  zakar,”  “shalom”  meaning 
“peace,”  and  both  indicating  the  birth  of  a male 
child  and  also  implying  an  inquiry  after  the  health 
of  the  mother  as  well  as  safety  from  persecution. 
The  festival  is  considered  a feast  of  merit  (“se'ud- 
dat  mizwah”;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ah,  265, 
12,  note  by  Isserles). 

In  eastern  Europe  the  small  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  accustomed  to  a.ssemble  every  night  of  the 
week  before  the  circumcision  and  recite  the  “ Shema'  ” 
and  a tew  verses  of  the  Bible, ending  with  “ The  Angel 
which  redeemed  ” (Gen.  xlviii.  16),  for  which  they  are 
given  nuts  and  sweetmeats.  The  ceremony  is  more 
elaborate  in  the  Orient,  cspeciallj'  in  Jerusalem, 
where,  even  at  the  birth  of  a girl,  two  women  act  as 
nurses  of  the  mother  during  the  entire 
In  Modern  week,  while  two  men  in  another  room 

Times.  recite  and  study  the  Scripturesand  tik- 
kunim.  The  chief  ceremony,  however, 
is  on  the  eve  of  the  eighth  day,  when  all  who  actu- 
ally take  part  in  the  circumcision  assemble  together 
with  the  friends  of  the  parents  at  the  house  of  the 
latter  and  pass  the  entire  night  in  celebration  of  the 
event,  each  guest  bringing  wine  and  cake  as  well  as 
a lamp  with  olive-oil  for  illumination.  The  Sephar- 
dim decorate  their  lamps  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
and  march  in  the  street  to  the  beating  of  a drum 
until  they  reach  the  house,  where  the  hakam  deliv- 
ers an  address.  The  reading  in  the  hou.se  consists 
of  selections  from  the  Bible,  a few  chapters  ot  mish- 
nayot,  including  the  Mishnah  Bekorot  if  the  child  is 
a first-born,  and  selections  from  the  Zohar  (Emden, 
“ Siddiir  Bet  Ya'akob,”  i,  99b-l02a,  Warsaw,  1881). 
In  his  “ Hcundat  Yamim  ” (i.  8,  Leghorn,  1762)  Na- 
than Benjamin  Ghazzati  transmits  a rabbinical  tra- 
dition that  if  the  watch  was  observed  with  full 
ceremony  throughout  the  eight  days,  or  at  leastdur- 
iug  the  four  preceding  the  circumcision,  the  child 
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would  be  destined  to  remain  faithful  to  God;  while 
Aaron  Berechiah  of  Modena  recommended  the  reci 
tation  of  the  "Pittum  ha-Ketoret  ” (“Ma'abar  Yab- 
bok,”  vi.  8,  5). 

Bini.ioGRAPiiy ; Lewinsolin,  il/ctrore  3Iin)inqim,  65;  Auer- 
. lisK'h,  licrit  Ahrnhanu  2d  ed.',  pp.  35-38,  Frankfort-on-the- 

Main.  188(1 ; (Jlasslierg,  Zikron  Bait  la-RiKh(niim,  Appendix, 

pp.  151-173,  Cracow,  1893;  Luncz,  JcJ'Msaicm,  1.2;  Abrahams, 

Jcwixh  Life  ill  the  Miildle  Aties.  p.  It3,  note. 

A.  J.'D.  E. 

WAGENSEIIi,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH : 

German  Christian  Hebraist;  born  at  Nuremberg 
Nov.  26,  1633;  died  at  Altdorf  Oct.  9,  1705.  In 
1667  he  was  made  professor  of  history  at  Altdorf, 
and  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  same 
university  from  1674  to  1697,  after  which  he  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  law  until  his  death. 
For  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  he  was  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Enoch  Levi,  who  had  come  from  Vienna 
to  Forth  about  1670.  Wagenseil  devoted  his  learn- 
ing to  publishing  anti-Christian  works  of  ^Jewish 
authors,  and  undertook  long  journeys  to  gather  his 
material.  The  fruit  of  this  work  is  the  collection 
entitled  “ Tela  Ignea  Satanre,  sive  Arcani  et  Horri- 
bilesJudaeorum  Ad  versus  Christum,  Deum,  et  Chris- 
tianam  Religiouem  Libri”  (Altdorf,  1681),  which  in- 
cludes the  apologetic  “ Hizzuk  Emunah  ” of  the 
Karaite  Isaac  b.  Abraham  of  Troki.  Becoming  con- 
vinced by  the  “Toledot  A'eshu”  that  the  Jews  were 
guilty  of  blaspheming  Jesus,  Wagenseil  addressed 
to  all  high  potentates  his  “Denunciatio  Christiana 
de Blasphemiis  Judsorumin  Jesum Christum  ’’(Alt- 
dorf, 1703),  in  which  he  implored  them  to  restrain 
the  Jews  from  mocking  at  Jesus,  Mary,  the  cross, 
the  mass,  and  Christian  teachings.  Although  he 
would  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  Protestant  princes 
show  greater  zeal  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
Wagenseil  was  opposed  to  forcible  baptism  and  simi- 
lar measures,  and  devoted  a special  treatise  to  the 
refutation  of  the  charge  of  ritual  murder. 

Wagenseil  wrote,  besides  the  above  - mentioned 
books,  “Hoffnung  der  Erlosung  Israels”  (Leipsic, 
1705),  which  appeared  in  a second  edition  (Altdorf, 
1707),  augmented  by  a number  of  smaller  works  under 
the  general  title  “Benachrichtigungeu  Wegen  Eini- 
ger  die  Gemeine  Jlidischheit  Bctrefl'cnden  Hachen.” 
This  collection  contains  the  following  treatises:  (1) 
“Quomodo  cum  Judaeo  in  Colloquio,  Forte  Fortuno 
Nato,  Agendum”;  (2)  “Juda-os  non  Uti  Sanguine 
Christiano  ”;  (3)  “QuomodoUsura  Judaorum  Averti 
Possit”;(4)  “De  Precatione  Judaica  Olenu”;  (5) 
“Denunciatio  Christiana  de  Blasphemiis  Judseorum 
in  Jesum  Christum”:  (6)  “Apologia”;  (7)  “ Demin- 
ciatio  ad  Magistratus  Christianos  de  Juribus  Eorum 
a Judieis  Violatis  ” ; (8)  “An  Christianus  Salva  Re- 
ligione  Judieo  Die  Sabbati  Inservire  Possit.”  He 
wrote  also:  “ Exercitationes  Sex  Varii  Argument!” 
(Altdorf,  1698);  “ Belehruug  der  Judisch-Deutschen 
Red-  und  Schreibart”  (2d  ed.,  Konigsberg,  1699); 
“Disputatio  Circularis  de  Judais”  (Altdorf,  1705); 
“Rabbi  Moses  Stendal’s  nach  Judischer  Rede-Art 
Vorlitngst  in  Reimen  Gebrachte  Psalmen  David’s” 
(Leipsic,  1700);  as  well  as  an  edition  and  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Talmudic  treatise  Sotah  (Altdorf,  1674). 

Bibliography:  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  it.  1046;  Gratz,  Gcsch.M 

ed.,  X.  274-276;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iil.  489;  Steinschneider, 

Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  2711-2713. 

T.  E.  N. 


WAGER.  SeeAsMAKTA;  Betting. 

WAGES.  See  Master  and  Servant. 

WAGNER,  WILHELM  RICHARD  (gener- 
ally known  as  Richard  Wagner):  German  com 
poser  of  music;  born  at  Leijisic  .May  22,  1813;  died 
at  Venice  Feb.  13,  1883.  He  commenced  the  study 
of  music  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  but  had  a 
struggling  existence  till  1839,  when  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mej'erbeer,  who  assisted  him  in  his 
attempts  to  have  his  operas  jiroduced  in  Paris.  He 
came  in  contact  also  with  Heine,  who  helped  him 
with  the  libretto  of  “Der  Fliegende  Holliinder.” 
After  much  wandering  he  settled  at  Zurich  in  1849, 
and  there  wrote  an  article,  “Das  Judenthum  in  der 
Musik,”  which  appeared  in  the  “Neue  Zeitschrift” 
over  the  pen-name  “K.  Freigedenk.”  The  article 
did  not  at  first  attract  much  attention,  except  a pro- 
test from  eleven  masters  of  the  Leipsic  Conservato- 
rium  to  Brendel,  the  editor  of  the  “Zeitschrift.” 
Wagner  protested  against  the  tendency  of  music  bj’ 
Jewish  composers  like  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer 
to  be  sweet  and  tinkling  without  deiith.  In  his 
“ Oper  und  Drama  ” (1852)  he  makes  tlie  .same  jiro- 
test  against  Meyerbeer.  When  the  article  “ Das  Ju- 
denthum in  der  Musik”  was  republished  it  drew 
forth  numerous  replies,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned: Joseph  Engel,  “Richard  Wagner,  das  Ju- 
denthum in  der  Musik ; eine  Abwehr”;  E.  M.  Oetlin- 
ger,  “Offenes  Billetdoux  an  Richard  Wagner,” 
Dresden,  1869;  and  A.  Truhart,  “OITener  Brief  an 
Richard  Wagner,”  St.  Petersburg,  1869.  Notwith- 
standing his  public  utterances  against  Jewish  influ- 
ence in  music,  Wagner  had  many  Jewisli  friends; 
and  his  favorite  choirmaster  in  later  life  was  Herman 
Levi.  See  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  643  b,  s.v.  Anti-Se.mitis.m. 

Bibliography:  Grove,  Dictiniiarti  of  Music.  Iv.  .3.57-3.58; 

Glassenapp  and  Stein,  irnputr  Lcxikiin,  s.v.  Judenthum, 

Leipsic,  1883. 

S.  J. 

WAHB  IBN  MUNABBIH  (Abu  ‘Abd  Allah 
al-Sana’ani  al-Dhimari) : Mohammedan  tradi- 
tionist  of  Dhimar  (two  days'  journey  from  Sanaa)  iii 
Yemen;  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  a year  vari- 
ously given  by  Arabic  authorities  as  725,  728,  732, 
and  737  c.e.  On  his  father’s  side  he  was  descended 
from  Persian  knights,  xvhile  his  mother  was  a Him- 
yarite.  His  father,  whose  name  was  IMunabbih, 
liad  been  converted  to  Islam  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Prophet,  although  a single  authority,  the  “Al-Tibr 
al-Masluk”  (ed.  1306  a.h.,  p.  41),  states  that  Wahb 
•himself  had  turned  from  Judaism  to  JMohammedan- 
ism.  His  other  biographers,  however,  including  Al- 
Nawawi  and  Ibn  Hallikan,  do  not  note  that  h(>  was 
a Jew  either  in  race  or  in  religion.  The  fact  that  he 
was  well  versed  in  Jewish  traditions,  on  which  he 
wrote  much,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  statement 
that  he  was  a Jew,  although  he  might  have  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  from  his  teacher  Ilm  ‘Abbas. 
Wahb  is  said  to  have  read  more  than  seventy  books 
on  the  prophets,  and  he  was  an  extremely  prolific 
narrator  (“rawi”)  of  stories  regarding  Mohammed 
and  Biblical  personages.  Although  the  Mohammed- 
ans regarded  him  as  a reliable  authority  in  these  ac 
counts,  many  of  them,  such  as  Ibn  Klialdun,  de- 
clared that  in  his  other  xvritings  he  simply  lied 
(comp.  “Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrlts,”  xx. 
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part  1,  p 461;  De  Slane,  Ibn  Hallikan,  iii.  673,  note 
2).  Among  Walib’s  many  writings  may  be  mentioned 
Ids  “Kisas  al-Anbiya”  and  “Kitab  al-Isra’iliyat  ” 
(“Hajji  khalfa,”  iv.  518,  v.  40).  The  former, 
wldcli  is  believed  to  be  Ids  earliest  literary  work,  is, 
as  its  title  indicates,  a collection  of  narratives  con- 
cerning Biblical  personages,  the  accounts  being 
drawn  from  Jewish  folk-lore  though  presented  in 
Islamitic  guise.  Thus,  like  Ibn  ‘Abbas  and  Ka'b 
al-Ahbar,  he  was  an  authority  for  many  legends 
narrated  by  Al-Tabari,  llas'udi,  and  others.  The 
“ Kitab  al-Isra’iliyat,”  or  “Book  of  Jewish  Matters,” 
is  lost,  but  was  apparently  a collection  of  Jewish 
stories,  many  of  them  incorporated  by  a Jewish 
compiler  into  the  “Arabian  Nights.”  In  the  latter 
collection  there  are  indeed  many  stories  that  bear 
the  Jewish  stamp,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
“Angel  of  Death,”  are  ascribed  to  Wahb  by  the  au- 
thor of  “ Al-Tibr  al-Masluk.”  There  are  also  other 
stories  which  are  attributed  to  Wahb,  and  many 
more  which,  from  their  Jewish  character,  may  be 
traced  to  him.  His  Jewisli  learning  may  be  illus- 
trated by  his  opinion  of  the  Shekinah  (Arabic,  “Sa- 
kinah”)  as  stated  b}'  different  Arabic  authors.  Ac- 
cording to  Al-Baghawi  in' his  “Ma'alirn  al-Tanzil” 
(Goldziher,  “ Abhandlungen  zur  Arabischen  Philo- 
logie,”i.  182,  Leyden,  1896),  Wahb  believed  that  the 
Shekinah  was  tlie  spirit  of  God.  On  the  other  hand, 
Al-Tabari  (“Annals,”  i.  544),  in  recording  the  fact 
that  the  Israelites  sometimes  took  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  into  battle  when  they  were  at  war  witli^ 
their  enemies  (comp.  I Sam.  iv.  4 et  seq.),  quotes 
Wahb  as  saying  in  the  name  of  a certain  Jewish  au- 
thority that  the  Shekinah  which  rested  in  the  Ark 
was  a being  in  the  shape  of  a cat,  and  that  when  the 
Israelites  heard  the  mewing  of  cats  coming  from  the 
interior  of  the  Ark,  they  were  sure  of  a victory.  See 
also  Aii.vbi.vn  Nights. 

Bibliography:  V.  Chaiivin,  La  Recension  Eauptienne  cies 
MiUc  et  line  Nnits,  pp.  31-32,  .50  et  seq.,  Brussels,  1899;  Ibn 
Hallikan,  French  translation  by  He  Slane,  iii.  671  et  seq.-, 
Haininer-Purfrstall.  Literatuvqesch . der  Araher,  ii.  177  et 
se<i.;  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  der  Aral)ische)i  Lllteratur,  i.  64; 
Steinsohneider,  Die  Arahiscfie  Litcratur  der  Jiiden,  § 14. 

.1.  M.  Sel. 

WAHL,  ABRASKI.  See  Wahi.,  Saul. 

WAHL,  MORITZ  CALLMANN : German 
writer;  born  March  28,  1829,  at  Sondershausen ; 
died  Oct.  15, 1887.  He  studied  Oriental  languages  at 
Leipsic  under  Julius  Fiirst  and  H.  L.  Fleischer.  La- 
ter he  taught  for  a time  at  an  English  school,  and 
subsequently  held  the  position  of  correspondent  in  ■ 
a large  business  house  at  Lyons,  France.  Finally 
he  settled  at  Erfurt,  where  he  founded  a business 
academy.  Aside  from  his  pedagogic  activity  Wahl 
pursued  scientific  studies.  The  following  are  the  more 
important  of  his  works;  “Beitriige  zur  Vergleich- 
enden  Paromiologie  ” ; “ Das  Sprichwort  in  der  He- 
briiisch-Aramaischen  Literatur” ; “The Book  of  Mer- 
ry Riddles” ; “ Das  Sprichwort  der  Neueren  Sprach- 
en  ” ; “Die  Englische  Paromiologie  vor  Shake- 
speare ” ; “ Das  Paromiologische  Sprachgut  bei 

Shakespeare.  ” 

s.  W.  Sa. 

WAHL,  SAUL  : A remarkable  personage  who, 
according  to  tradition,  occupied  for  a short  time  the 
throne  of  Poland.  The  story  connected  with  his  reign 


is  as  follows;  Prince  Nicholas  Radziwill,  surnamed 
the  Black,  who  lived  in  the  si.xteenth  century,  de- 
siring to  do  penance  for  the  many  atrocities  he  had 
committed  while  a young  man,  undertook  a pilgrim- 
age to  Rome  in  order  to  consult  the  pope  as  to  the 
best  means  for  expiating  his  sins.  The  pope  ad- 
vised him  to  dismiss  all  his  servants  and  to  lead  for 
a few  years  the  life  of  a wandering  beggar.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  period  prescribed,  Radziwill 
found  himself  destitute  and  penniless  in  the  city  of 
Padua,  Italy.  His  appeals  for  help  were  heeded  by 
nobody,  and  his  story  of  being  a prince  was  re- 
ceived with  scorn  and  ridicule.  He  finally  decided 
to  appeal  to  Samuel  Judah  Katzenellenbogen,  the 
rabbi  of  Padua.  The  latter  received  him  with  marked 
respect,  treated  him  very  kindly,  and  furnished  him 
with  ample  means  for  returning  to  his  native  country 
in  a manner  befitting  his  high  rank.  When  the  time 
for  departure  came  the  prince  asked  the  rabbi  how 
he  could  repay  him  for  his  kindness.  The  rabbi  then 
gave  him  a picture  of  his  son  Saul,  who  j'ears  before 
had  left  for  Poland,  and  asked  the  prince  to  try  and 
find  the  boy  in  one  of  the  many  yeshibot  of  that  coun- 
try. The  prince  did  not  forget  the  request.  Upon 
his  return  to  Poland  he  visited  every  yeshibah  in  the 
land,  until  finally  he  discovered  Saul  in  that  of  Brest- 
Litovsk.  He  was  so  captivated  by  the  brilliancy 
and  depth  of  Saul’s  intellect  that  he  took  him  to  his 
own  castle,  provided  for  all  his  wants,  and  supplied 
him  with  all  possible  means  for  study  and  investiga- 
tion. The  noblemen  who  visited  Radziwill’s  court 
marveled  at  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  young 
Jew,  and  thus  the  fame  of  Saul  spread  throughout 
Poland. 

When  King  Bathori  died  (1586)  the  people  of  Po- 
land were  divided  into  two  factions;  the  Zamaikis 
and  the  Zborowskis.  There  were  quite  a number  of 
candidates  for  the  throne,  but  the  contending  par- 
ties could  agree  upon  no  one.  There  existed  at  that 
time  in  Poland  a law  which  stipulated  that  the 
throne  might  not  remain  unoccupied  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  that  in  case  the  electors  could  not  agree 
upon  a candidate  an  outsider  should  be  appointed 
“ rex  pro  tempore”  (temporary  king).  This  honor  was 
then  offered  to  Radziwill ; but  he  refused,  saying  that 
there  was  a man  who  belonged  to  neither  party,  and 
who  in  wisdom  and  goodness  was  far  superior  to 
any  one  else  he  knew.  That  man  possessed  only 
one  very  slight  shortcoming,  and  if  the  Diet  would 
make  his  election  unanimous,  he  (Radziwill)  would 
acquaint  it  with  his  name.  Accordingly,  Saul’s 
name  was  solemnly  proposed ; and  amid  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  shouts  of  “Long  live  King  Saul ! ” Wahl 
was  elected  to  this  high  office.  The  name  “ Wald  ” 
was  given  him  from  the  German  word  “wahl”  (= 
“election  ”).  Traditions  disagree  as  to  the  length  of 
his  reign.  Some  state  that  he  ruled  one  night  only; 
others  make  it  a few  days.  All,  however,  are 
agreed  that  Saul  succeeded  in  passing  a number  of 
very  wise  laws,  and  among  them  some  that  tended 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Poland. 
Although  this  story  can  not  be  supported  by  any 
historical  data,  it  gained  a firm  place  in  the  belief 
of  the  people. 

Bibliography  : Hirsoh  Edelman.  Gedidlat  Sa'id.  London, 
1844;  S.  A.  Bershadski,  Saul  Wald,  in  Voskhod,  1889;  M.  A. 
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Getzelten,  Po  Pnvnrhi,  Legendi  o Yevereie,  KoroJie  PoJu- 
7tom,  in  Bazsvyct,  1880,  No.  41 ; Eisenstadt,  Da'at  Kednsliim, 
p.  84:  St.  Petersburg,  1897-98;  Karpeles,  J6Wis)i  Litei  ature 
and  Other  Esaayx,  pp.  273-293,  Philadelphia,  1895. 

S.  J.  Go. 

WAHLTUCH,  ADOLPHUS : English  physi- 
cian ; born  in  Odessa,  Russia,  1837.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Kiev,  Prague,  and  London  (M.D., 
L.R.C.P.,  1863),  and  tlien  settled  in  Manches- 
ter as  a practising  physician.  He  is  known  as  a 
successful  practitioner  and  as  a prolific  writer  of 
professional  works,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned : “ A Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics,” Loudon,  1868;  “On  Catalepsy,”  ib.  1869; 
“Asthma  Nervosum,”  Manchester,  1877;  “Electro- 
Therapeutics,”  London,  1883;  “Massage,”  1889; 
“The  Dead  and  the  Living,”  1891;  “Treatment  of 
Diseases  by  Energy,”  Manchester,  1900. 

Wahltuch  is  consulting  physician  to  the  Victoria 
Jewish  Hospital,  and  to  the  Hulme  Dispen.sary, 
Manchester,  and  past  president  of  the  Clinical  Soci- 
ety and  of  the  Manchester  Medico-Ethical  Associa- 
tion. To  the  last-named  association  he  has  rendered 
valuable  services  as  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  (1890-95).  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Manchester  Cremation  Society,  and  is  a fre- 
quent lecturer  on  hygiene  and  on  scientific  and  his- 
torical subjects.  He  is  an  enthu.siastic  chess-player, 
edits  the  chess  column  in  the  “ Manchester  Weekly 
Times,”  and  has  founded  several  chess-clubs  in  the 
city  of  Manchester. 

Bibliography:  De  Gubernatis,  Diz.  Bing.  Florence,  1879; 
Manchester  Faces  and  Places,  1896. 

,1.  H.  L.  R. 

WAHLTUCH,  MARK:  Russian  philosopher 
and  author;  born  at  Odessa  1830;  died  at  Pisa  Jan. 
27,  1901.  He  resided  for  many  years  in  Ancona,  Na- 
ples, Florence,  Leghorn,  and  Pisa.  He  translated  into 
Italian  the  works  of  A.  Pushkin  (“Poesie  di 
A.  Puschkin,”  Odessa,  1855),  and  wrote  in  Italian 
the  following  tragedies  founded  on  Biblical  subjects: 
“Assalonne,”  Odessa,  1857;  “Sansone,”  ib.  1859; 
“Jefte,”  Milan,  1862;  and  “Giobbe,”  ib.  1872.  He 
devoted  himself  to  philosophical  studies,  and  during 
his  latter  years  to  the  investigation  of  spiritualism, 
the  following  works  being  the  results  of  these  activi- 
ties: “Psicografia,  Ossia  Descrizione  dell’  Anima 
conSegni  Sensibili,  Preceduta  dauna  Nuova  Veduta 
Sopra  Alcuni  Punti  Cardinal!  della  Filosofia  Obiet- 
tiva”  (with  illustrations),  Naples,  1870;  “L’Anima 
Uinana  nel  Suo  Stadio  Oriundo,  Terrestre  e Futuro  ” 
(illustrated),  Milan,  1875 ; “ Antropobiotica  Generale, 
Ossia  la  Vita  dell’  Anima  e del  Corpo  nella  Condizi- 
one  Sana,  Inferma,  e Convalescente,”  Florence,  1879; 
and  “Prove  Incontestabili  delle  Pazzie  d’un  Pseudo- 
Alienista  Appalesate  ” (against  Cesare  Lombroso), 
Leghorn,  1887. 

8.  U.  C. 

WAHRHEIT,  DIE.  See  Periodicals. 
WAHRMANN,  ISRAEL  B.  SOLOMON: 

Hungarian  rabbi  and  Talmudist;  born  at  Altofen, 
Hungary  ; died  at  Budapest  June  24,  1824.  He  was 
called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Pesthiu  1799,  and  was  the 
first  officially  recognized  rabbi  of  tlie  community, 
which  developed  rapidly  under  his  leadership,  its 
first  statutes  being  drafted  at  his  instance.  The 
most  important  institution  connected  with  his  name 


is  the  Nalionalschule,  an  elementary  school  dedi- 
cated on  Sept.  8, 1814,  which  was  an  important  factor 
in  raising  the  intellectual  status  of  the  community, 
its  curriculum  including  Hungarian,  modern  science, 
and  Hebrew.  Wahrmann  published  only  one  sermon, 
in  German  and  entitled  “ Andachtsiibungder  Israeli- 
ten  der  Koniglichen  Freistadt  Pcsth.”  The  sorrow  at 
his  death  found  exprcs.sion  in  Philip  Weil's  Hebrew 
and  German  poem  “Evel  Yisrael,  odcr  Totenfeier.” 

Bibliography  : Reich,  Beth-El,  i.  123  et  seq.\  Biithler,  A Zsi- 
dOk  TOrtenete  Budapesten,  pp.  380  et  seg. 

s.  E.  N. 

WAHRMANN,  JUDAH:  Hungarian  rabbi; 
son  of  Israel  Waiir.mann;  born  1791;  died  at  Pesth 
Nov.  14,  1868.  He  was  appointed  associate  rabbi  and 
teacher  of  religion  at  the  gymnasium  of  Budapest 
on  Feb.  9,  1851,  and  was  the  author  of  “Ma'areket 
ha-Ha‘atakot  ” (Ofen,  1831)  and  “ Dat  Yehudah, 
Mosaische  Religionslehre  ” (ib.  1861 ; 2d  ed.  1868). 

Bibliography  : Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  ili.  490. 

S.  E.  N. 

WAHRMANN,  MORITZ:  Hungarian  politi- 
cian; grandson  of  Israel  Wahrmann;  born  at  Bu- 
dapest Feb.  28,  1832;  died  there  Nov.  26,  1892.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Protestant  gymnasium  and  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  and  entered  his  father’s 
mercantile  establishment  in  1847,  becoming  its  head 
after  his  father’s  death. 

Wahrmann  was  closely  associated  with  the  devel- 
opment of  Hungarian 
the  consolidation  of  the 
Hungarian  finances,  the 
growthof  the  education- 
al and  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions of  Budapest, 
and  preeminently  with 
the  progress  of  its  Jewish 
colnmunity.  Aiming  to 
nationalize  Hungarian 
commerce  and  to  render 
his  country  independent 
of  Austria,  both  finan- 
cially and  economically, 
he  established  large  in- 
dustrial and  commercial 
enterprises. 

In  1869  Wahrmann 
was  elected  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament  as  the 
representative  of  the  electoral  district  of  the  Leo- 
poldstadt  (at  present  the  fifth  district  of  Bu- 
dapest), being  the  first  Jew  to  be  chosen  a member 
of  the  Hungarian  delegation,  in  which  he  energetic- 
ally promoted  the  interests  of  Hungary.  He 
was  reelected  six  times,  holding  the  ollice  until 
his  death.  He  spoke  comparatively  seldom,  but 
was  an  active  member  of  committees,  in  which  his 
financial  training  frequently  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  important  figures.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  Buda- 
pest, and  of  the  Lloyd  Company. 

Wahrmann  was  equally  active  in  communal  af- 
fairs, and  was  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  his 
coreligionists.  He  was  a most  zealous  member  of 
the  Magyar  Izraelita  Egylet,  and  strove  with  tongue 
and  pen  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  In  1868 
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he  was  vice-president  of  the  General  Jewish  Con- 
gress, and  in  this  capacity  headed  a deputation  to 
the  king.  As  president  of  the  community  of  Buda- 
pest he  e.xercised  a profound  influence  onitsadmin- 
istration  and  institutions,  and  labored  to  establish 
unity  of  interest  among  the  various  political  bodies. 
He  also  contributed  generously  from  his  ample 
means  to  scientific,  educational,  and  philanthropic 
institutions. 

His  brother,  Alexander  WaLrinann  (born  1839; 
died  at  Budapest  in  1899),  contributed  much,  to- 
gether with  Max  Wirth,  the  Viennese  political  econ- 
omist, toward  the  economic  elevation  of  Hungary. 
He  was  especially  noteworthy  as  a philanthropist, 
bequeathing  200,000  crowns  to  the  benevolent  socie- 
ties of  the  capital,  and  600,000  crowns  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a Jewish  gymnasium. 

Bibliography:  Vasurtiapi  Ujsay,  1892,  pp.  82.5  et  sey.;  Mag- 

iiar  Zsidu  Szemle,  1892,  pp.  687  ct  seq.:  1893,  pp.  7 6t  scy.; 

Pallas  Lex.  xvi.  973. 

s.  E.  N.— L.  V. 

WAKRULKAR,  SOLOMON  ELIJAH : Beni- 
Israel  soldier;  enlisted  in  the  Nineteenth  Regiment 
Native  (Indian)  Infantry  Sept.  2o,  1838.  He  was 
promoted  jemidar  Jan.  1,  1853;  subahdar,  Jan.  22, 
1858;  subahdar-major,  Jan.  1,  1872.  In  1877  he  was 
decorated  with  the  first  and  second  class  Order  of 
British  India,  with  the  titles  of  bahadur  and  sirdar- 
bahadur,  the  highest  mark  of  approbation  which  the 
Indian  government  bestows  on  native  officers.  He 
fought  in  the  Afghanistan  campaign  of  1839,  in- 
cluding the  capture  of  Ghazni  and  occupation  of 
Kabul  (medal) ; in  the  Punjab  campaign,  taking  part 
in  the  siege  of  Multan,  the  battle  of  Gujarat,  and 
the  march  to  the  mouth  of  the  KhaibarPass;  and  in 
the  Central  India  campaign  of  1858.  In  his  various 
campaigns  he  marched  up  and  down  both  banks  of 
the  Indus  from  Kurrachee  to  Kabul  and  Attock. 
Wakrulkar  retired  from  active  service  Dec.  23, 1878. 

.1.  J.  Hy. 

WALDEN,  AARON  BEN  ISAIAH  NA- 
THAN ; Polish  Talmudist,  editor,  and  author;  born 
at  Warsaw  about  1835.  Walden,  who  is  an  ardent 
adherent  of  Hasidism,  is  known  especially  for  his 
“Shem  ha-Gedolim  he-Hadash”  (Warsaw,  1864), 
a work  of  the  same  nature  as  Azulai’s  “Shem  ha- 
Gedolim.”  Like  the  latter,  it  consists  of  two  parts: 
(1)  “Ma'areket  Gedolim,”  being  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  names  of  authors  and  rabbis,  mostly  those 
that  lived  after  Azulai,  but  including  also  many  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  who  were 
omitted  by  Azulai;  and (2)  “Ma'areket  Sefarim,”an 
alphabetical  list  of  book-titles.  Walden  himself 
says  in  his  preface  that  he  took  Azulai’s  “Shem  ha- 
Gedolim  ” as  a model ; and  it  is  evident  that  he  refers 
to  Benjaeob’s  edition  of  that  work.  It  must  be 
said  that  the  alphabetical  list  in  the  first  part  is 
arranged  only  according  to  the  first  names  of  the 
persons  mentioned.  In  many  instances  the  names 
are  accompanied  by  biographical  sketches,  especially 
of  Hasidic  rabbis,  whose  biographies  contain  records 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  them  and  in  behalf  of 
them.  To  the  third  edition  of  the  work,  published 
in  1882  by  Walden’s  son  Joseph  Aryeh  Lob,  the 
latter  added  an  appendix  entitled  “ ‘En  Zoker,”  con- 


taining names  and  book-titles  omitted  in  the  two 
previous  editions. 

Another  work  by  Walden,  in  which  he  has  dis- 
played great  erudition,  is  the  “ Mikdash  Melek  ” (War- 
saw, 1890),  an  edition  of  the  Psalms  in  five  volumes. 
In  it  are  printed  around  the  text:  (1)  “Bet  ha- 
Midrash,”  a kind  of  yalkut  after  the  model  of  the 
“ Yalkut  Shim’oni,”  Walden  having  gathered  all  the 
haggadot  referring  to  the  Psalms  which  were  scat- 
tered in  the  Talmudiin,  in  the  midrashic  literature, 
and  in  the  Targum,  as  well  as  in  the  Zohar  and  other 
cabalistic  works;  (2)  “Bet  ha-Keneset,”  a fourfold 
commentary  (“  PaRDeS  ”)  consisting  of  material 
taken  from  the  most  prominent  ancient  commen- 
tators; and  (3)  “ Bet  Aharon,”  a reference  index  to 
the  “Bet  ha-Midrash,”  giving  also  variants  and  an 
explanation  of  difficult  passages. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bibl.vih.  108;  Zeltlin, 

Bibl.  Post-MendeU.  p.  403. 

E.  c.  M.  Sel. 

"WALDENBURG,  LOUIS:  German  physician ; 
born  at  Filehne,  Posen,  July  31,  1837;  died  at  Ber- 
lin April  14,  1881 ; educated  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  (M.D.  1860).  After  a postgraduate  course  at 
Heidelberg  he  established  himself  in  Berlin  as  a 
specialist  in  diseases  of  the  chest  and  throat.  From 
1864  to  1868  he  was  joint  editor  with  H.  Rosenthal 
of  the  “ Allgemeine  Medizinische  Central-Zeitung.” 
In  1865  he  became  prlvat-docent  at  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, and  from  1868  until  his  death  he  edited  the 
“Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift.”  In  1871  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor,  and  in  1877  de- 
partment physician,  at  the  Charite. 

Among  Waldenburg’s  many  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: “De  Origine  et  Structura  Membranaruin, 
Qme  in  Tuberculis  Capsulisque  Verminosis  Involu- 
crum  Praebent,”  a prize  essay  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  1859;  “Ueber  Blutaustritt  und  Aneurysmen- 
bildung,  Durch  Parasiten  Bedingt,”  in  “Archiv  fiir 
Anatomie  und  Physiologie,”  1860;  “Ueber  Structur 
und  Ursprung  der  Wurmhaltigen  Cysten,”  in  “Ar- 
chiv fiir  Pathologische  Anatomie  und  Ph3’siologie 
und  fiir  Klinisehe  Medizin,”  1862;  “Lehrbuch  der 
Respiratorischen  Therapie,”  Berlin,  1864  (2d  ed. 
1872);  “ Die  Tuberkulose,  die  Lungenschwindsucht 
und  Scrofulose,”  fJ.  1869;  and  “Die  Pneumatische 
Behandlung  der  Respirations-  und  Circulations- 
Krankheiten,”  ib.  1875  (2d  ed.  1880). 

Bibliography  : Pagel,  Biog.  Lex. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WALDO’W,  B.  See  Bloch,  Bianca. 

"WALDSTEIN,  CHARLES : Anglo-American 
archeologist;  born  in  New  York  March  30,  1856. 
He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York 
city  (A.M.  1873),  and  studied  also  at  Heidelberg 
(Ph.D.  1875)  and  finally  at  Cambridge,  England 
(M.A.  and  Litt.D.  1878).  In  1880  he  became  uni- 
versity lecturer  on  classical  archeology  at  Cambridge 
Universitv,  and  two  years  later  university  reader. 
From  1883  to  1889  he  was  director  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum ; and  in  1883  he  was  made  a fellow  of  King’s 
College.  In  1889  he  was  called  to  Athens,  Greece,  as 
director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
which  office  he  held  until  1893,  when  he  became 
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professor  at  the  same  institution.  In  1895  he  re- 
turned to  England  as  Slade  professor  of  line  arts  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  he  held  this  chair 
until  1901.  During  his  stay  in  Athens  he  directed 
the  e.xcavationsof  the  American  Archeological  Insti- 
tute at  the  site  of  ancient  Plataea,  Eretria,  where,  he 
declared,  he  unearthed  the  tomb  of  Aristotle,  the 
Herieum  of  Argos,  etc.  He  has  formed  an  interna- 
tional committee  to  promote  the  excavation  of  Her- 
culaneum. 

Waldstein  is  the  author  of;  “Balance  of  Emotion 
and  Intellect  ” (1878) ; “ Essays  on  the  Art  of  Phid- 
ias ” (1885) ; “ The  Jewish  Question  and  the  Mission 
of  the  Jews”  (1889,  anon. ; 2ded.  1900);  “The  Work 
of  John  Buskin  ” (1894);  “The  Study  of  Art  in  Uni- 
versities ” (1895) ; “The Expansion  of  Western  Ideals 
and  the  World’s  Peace”  (1899);  “The  Argive  He- 
riBuin  ” (1902);  “Art  in  the  Nineteenth  Century” 
(1900).  He  has  written  also  in  several  journals 
numerous  reports  on  his  excavations,  and  has  pub- 
lished, under  the  pseudonym  “ Gordon  Seymour,  ” 
three  short  stories  which  later  appeared,  under  his 
own  name,  as  “The  Surface  of  Things”  (1899). 
Bibliography  : Ameriea^i  Jewish  Year  Book,  5665. 

j.  F.  T.  H. 

WALDTEXJFEL,  EMILE:  French  composer ; 
born  at  Strasburg  Dec.  9,  1837.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  music  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  a 
professional  musician ; later  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Joseph  Ileyberger;  and  he  completed  his  musical 
education  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris.  Here 
he  pursued  his  studies  on  the  piano  in  com- 
pany with  Massenet,  a fellow  pupil,  who  soon  be- 
came his  firm  friend.  About  1860,  being  obliged  to 
discontinue  his  studies  owing  to  lack  of  means,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  dance-music.  “Manolo,”a 
waltz  performed  under  his  direction  at  a soiree 
given  by  the  Prince  of  Sagan,  was  a great  success; 
and  it  so  delighted  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  (now  Ed- 
ward VII.),  who  was  present,  that  he  requested  the 
dedication  of  the  piece  to  himself,  and  had  it  pub- 
lished in  England.  In  a short  time  Waldteufel  re- 
ceived brilliant  offers  from  the  English  publishers  of 
music;  and  his  fame  and  fortune  were  thenceforth 
assured.  His  triumphs  in  London  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  similar  ones  in  Paris.  In  1865  he  was  ap- 
pointed pianist  to  the  empress  Eugenie.  He  became 
director  of  the  court  balls  of  the  emperor  Napoleon 
III.,  and  organizer  of  the  famous  soirees  at  Com- 
piegne  and  Biarritz.  At  the  latter  place  he  met  Bis- 
marck. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1870-71)  Wald- 
teufel enlisted  as  a volunteer  in  the  legion  of  the 
Bas.ses-Pyreuees.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  French 
cause  he  returned  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  with 
renewed  ardor  to  his  art.  Of  his  most  celebrated 
works  may  be  mentioned:  “Amour  et  Printemps,” 
a waltz  so  universally  popular  that,  after  fourteen 
years  of  repeated  publication  by  two  firms,  it  was 
purchased  by  a third  for  the  sum  of  8,000  francs; 
“AToi,  Dolores”;  “Dans  les  Nuages”;  “Dansun 
Songe”;  “Je  T’Aime”;  “Myosotis”;  “Pour  une 
Bose  ” ; “ Betour  du  Printemps  ” ; “ Sentiers  Fleuris  ” ; 
“ Soil-  d’ Amour  ” ; “ Les  Sourires  ” ; “ Toujours  ou  Ja- 
mais”; “Doux  Poc'me  ” ; “Les  Violettes”;  “ L’Es- 
pace”;  and  the  polka  “Bella  Bocca, ” 


In  1885  Waldteufel  was  summoned  to  London  to 
direct  the  performance  of  his  compositions.  There 
he  met  with  a triumphant  success,  which  was  re- 
peated four  years  later  at  Berlin,  whither  he  went 
for  a similar  object.  For  three  successive  weeks  the 
three  great  composers  Fahrbach,  Strauss,  and  Wald- 
teufel personally  directed  the  execution  of  their 
respective  waltzes.  Waldteufel  has  won  renown 
also  as  an  orchestra  leader,  particularly  at  the  “ Bals 
de  rOpera.”  He  is  a chevalier  of  the  Boyal  Order 
of  Isabella  the  Catholic. 

Bibliography  ; Le  Petit  Poueet,  No.  12. 

s.  J.  Ka. 

WALEY,  JACOB;  English  lawyer  and  profes.sor 
of  political  economy;  born  in  London  March  17, 
1819;  died  there  June,  1873.  He  was  the  elder  son 
of  Solomon  Jacob  Levy  (who  adopted  the  name  of 
Waley),  and  was  educated  at  Neumegen’s  school  at 
Highgate  and  at  University  College,  London,  where 
he  was  the  first  pupil  to  obtain  the  Flaherty  Mathe- 
matical Scholarship.  In  1839  he  was  graduated 
(B.A.)  from  the  University  of  London,  taking  the 
first  place  in  both  mathematics  and  classics.  He 
was  entered  as  a student  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  on  Nov. 
3,  1837,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  Nov.  21,  1842,  be- 
ing the  fourth  Jew  to  be  thus  called. 

Waley  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  convej’- 
ancers  of  his  day.  His  first  studies  in  conveyancing 
were  conducted  in  the  chambers  of  Duval;  and  he 
was  also  a pujiilof  Holt,  afterward  lord  chief  justice. 
Waley  practised  as  an  equity  draftsman ; he  acted 
as  conveyancing  counsel  for  the  Bedford  estates,- 
and  was  named  by  the  queen  in  1867  a member  of 
the  royal  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  law 
on  the  transfer  of  real  property.  In  this  cajiacit}' 
he  had  a large  share  in  framing  the  report  on  which 
was  based  the  lord  chancellor’s  bill  passed  in  1874. 
He  was  associate  editor  with  Davidson  of  a work  on 
conveyancing  precedents,  and  attained  the  distinc- 
tion of  becoming  (1870)  one  of  the  conveyancing 
counsel  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Wale}'  was  president  of  the  Jews’  Orphan  A.sy- 
lum,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
Association  he  was  elected  its  first  president.  His 
numerous  engagements,  however,  compelled  his 
early  retirement  from  the  latter  position.  He  pro- 
moted the  Hebrew  Literary  Society,  was  for  a long 
period  a member  of  the  council  of  Jews’  College, 
and  aided  materially  in  the  organization  of  the  Jew- 
ish Board  of  Guardians.  But  his  greatest  service  to 
the  Jewish  community  was  his  formation,  in  con- 
junction with  Lionel  Louis  Cohen,  of  the  United 
Synagogue,  to  which  object  he  devoted  his  profes- 
sional skill,  eloquence,  and  careful  judgment.  He 
took  much  interest  also  in  the  treatment  of  Jews 
abroad ; and  in  1872  he  wrote  a brief  preface  to  Israel 
Davis’  “Jews  in  Buinania,”  in  which  he  remon- 
strated against  the  persecution  of  his  coreligionists. 

In  1853  AValey  was  appointed  professor  of  polit- 
ical economy  at  University  College,  London,  which 
office  he  held  until  1865,  when  the  pressure  of  other 
engagements  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  was  secretary  of  the  Political  Economy 
Club,  as  also  of  the  Statistical  Society.  On  his  res- 
ignation he  was  named  professor  emeritus  by  the 
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council  of  University  College.  Waley  also  acted  as 
examiner  for  the  University  of  London. 

Bibliography  : Times  (London),  June  23,  1873 ; Jew.  Cliron. 
and  Jew.  lyorid,  June  27  and  July  4,  1873;  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography. 

J.  G.  L. 

WALEY,  SIMON  WALEY:  English  mer- 
chant, musician,  and  communal  worker;  born  in 
London  Aug.  23,  1827 ; died  there  Dec.  30,  1876 ; 
younger  son  of  Solomon  Jacob  Levy.  He  studied 
at  University  College,  London,  but  left  without  ta- 
king a degree.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  “ Times  ” on  the  question  of 
international  traffic,  and  in  1858  he  contributed  to 
the  “ Daily  News  ” a series  of  letters  on  “ A Tour  in 
Auvergne,” afterward  included  in  Murray’s  “Hand- 
book to  France.  ” Waley  entered  the  stock  exchange 
and  acquired  an  influential  position,  being  elected  a 
member  of  its  committee.  For  nearly  a quarter  of 
a century  he  was  honorary  secretary  of  the  Jews’ 
Free  School,  and  conducted  the  entire  correspond- 
ence between  the  school  and  the  government  Board 
of  Education.  From  1843  he  was  the  official  corre- 
spondent for  England  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Boulogne,  in  which  city  he  took  great  interest. 

Waley  received  instruction  in  piano  from  Mosch- 
eles.  Sir  William  Sterudale  Bennett,  and  G.  Alex- 
ander Osborne,  and  in  theory  and  composition  from 
William  Horsley  and  Molique.  The  first  musical 
work  published  by  Waley  was  “ L’Arpeggio,”  a 
pianoforte  study,  which  appeared  in  1848.  His  other 
compositions  include  a pianoforte  concerto,  two 
pianoforte  trios,  many  piano  pieces  and  songs,  and 
some  orchestral  pieces.  He  composed  also  hymns 
for  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  several  of  which  were 
chanted  for  many  years  at  the  West  London  Syna- 
gogue. His  songs  include  “Sing  on.  Ye  Little 
Birds,”  “The  Home  of  Early  Love,”  and  “Alpine 
Shepherds’  Song.” 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.  Jan. 7,  14,  and  21,  1876;  Impar- 
tial (Boulogne),  Jan.  21, 1876;  Diet.  National  Biography, 
Gross,  Diet,  of  Music  and  Musicians. 

j.  G.  L. 
WALLACHIA.  See  Rumania. 

WALLERSTEIN,  ABRAHAM  BEN 
ASHER : German  scholar  and  rabbi  of  the  eight- 
eenth century;  officiated  in  Schnaittach,  Bavaria. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  “Ma’a- 
mar  Abraham  ” (Fiirtli,  1757),  Hebrew  sermons  on 
the  weekly  lessons  of  the  entire  Pentateuch;  “Zera‘ 
Abraham”  (ib.  1761),  an  ethical  work  in  eighteen 
chapters,  written  according  to  Biblical  as  well  as  rab- 
binical principles;  and  “Mahazeh  Abraham”  (ib. 
1761),  an  index  to  the  four  ritual  codices,  arranged 
alphabetically.  The  last-named  work  was  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  “Zcra‘  Abraham.” 

Bibliography:  Steinsehneider,  Cat.  BodZ.  col.  711;  Beffiacob, 
Ozar  ha^Sefarim,  p.  279. 

k.  C.  S.  O. 

WALLICH : German  family  which  probably 

derived  its  name  from  the  Hebrew  transcription  of 
“Falk”  (p^)).  The  earliest  known  members  of  it 
are  Joseph  b.  Me'ir  Wallich,  a physician,  and  Moses 
Joshua  Wallich,  both  of  whom  lived  at  Worms  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  A document  relating  to  the 
purchase  by  Joseph  b.  Mei'r  Wallich  of  a Rashi  and 


Rashbam  manuscript  (Worms,  1615)  is  signed  by 
Joseph  and  by  his  two  sons  Eliezer  and  Solomon,  all 
physicians  and  all  surnamed  Weibush  (Phoebus?), 
and  by  thirteen  other  members  of  the  Wallich  family, 
among  them  the  physicians  Moses  b.  Lezer  and 
Moses  b.  Moses  Joshua  (surnamed  Weibelin).  Many 
physicians  of  the  Wallich  family  were  prominent  in 
Germany  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Subjoined  is  an  abbreviated  pedigree : 


Moses  Joshua  WaDich 
(Worms) 

Isaac  Wallich 
(Metz : M.D.  1620) 


Abraham  Wallich 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main ; 
M.D.  1655) 


David  (Tewle)  Wallich 
(Treves ; M.D. ; d.  1691) 

I 

Mamele 

= Simon  Roste  (Coblenz) 
(issue) 


Judah  Lob  Isaac 

Wallich  Wallich 

(M.D. ; d.  1735)  (Metz  ; 

I M.D.  1683) 


Abraham  Isaac 


Meyer  Wallich 


Jacob  Wallich 
(Metz : 
M.D.  c.  1750) 


Solomon  Wallich 
(Frauklort-on- 
the-Main : 
M.D.;  d.  1749) 


Lob 

(d.  1782) 


Abraham  Wallich 
(M.D.:d.  1799) 

= Liische 


Solomon  Wallich  Michel  Wallich  Lob  Wallich  Feifer  Wallich 
(d.  1808)  (d.  1809)  (d.  1810) 


Bibliography  : H.  Schultze,  Oesch.  der  Familie  Wallich  ; 

Monatssehrift,  1905,  passim. 

J. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  members; 

Abraham  ben  Isaac  Wallich  : Physician;  born 
at  Metz;  flourished  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  went  to 
Padua  to  study  medicine,  obtaining  his  diploma, 
“maxima  cum  laude,”  in  1655;  and  in  1657  he  went 
to  Frankfort  to  practise  as  a physician.  He  was  the 
author  of  a Hebrew  treatise  on  medicine  entitled 
“Sefer  Refu’ot,”  or,  as  he  called  it  in  Latin,  “Har- 
monia  Wallichis  Medica”  (published  posthumously, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1700).  He  tried  to  prove 
that  the  ailments  of  the  soul  correspond  to  those  of 
the  body  and  that  they  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  In  this  work  he  speaks  alternately  as  a physi- 
cian and  as  a preacher  of  morals. 

Immanuel  Wallicb:  Rabbi  and  physician  of 
Coblenz  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Joseph  b.  Meir  Wallich  : Physician;  the  ear- 
liest known  member  of  the  family;  flourished  at 
Worms  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
He  is  known  to  have  written  in  1597,  on  a manu- 
script of  Isaac  Israeli’s  translation  of  Ibnal-Yazzar’s 
“Zad  al-Musaflr,”  a bibliographical  note  in  which 
he  confounded  the  translator  with  Isaac  ben  Joseph 
Israeli.  From  this  and  from  what  has  been  said 
above  it  may  be  concluded  that  Joseph  b.  Meir  was 
a collector  of  medical  and  rabbinical  manuscripts. 
He  had  in  his.  possession  also  a copy  of  Bernard  de 
Gordon’s  “Sefer  ha-Gebulim  ” (see  Neubauer,  “Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  2125,  4),  the  first  leaf  of 
which  was  supplied  in  his  own  handwriting. 
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Judah  ben  Abraham  Wallicb:  Physician; 
lived  at  Fiaukfort-ou  the-Main  in  tlie  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  was  the  author  of : (1) 
“ Diinyon  ha-Refu’ot  ” or  “ Harnionia  WallicliisMed- 
ica  Animaj  et  Corporis”  (Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 
1700),  a Judaeo-Gennan  compendium  of  Ids  father’s 
“Sefer  Refu’ot,”  supplemented  by  a treatise  on  fever 
in  cldldren.  (3)  “ Zori  ha-Shamayemah  ” (Latin  title, 
'•  Theriaca  Cadestis  Wallichiana  ” ; German,  “ Himm- 
lischer  Theriak”;  ib.  1713).  Of  this  work  only  the 
German  preface  and  the  first  Hebrew  section  are 
e.xtant;  the  remainder,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
was  not  published.  (3)  “Dankfest”  (ib.  1716),  a 
thanksgiving  memorial  in  pure  German  with  Hebrew 
cliaractcrs;  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of 
Archduke  Lcojiold  of  Austria  (April  13,  1716). 

Moses  b.  Eliezer  Wallicb;  Scholar;  lived  at 
Worms  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  “ Sefer  Meshalim  ” or  “ Kuh-Buch  ” (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Hain,  1687),  a German  collection  of ’fables 
adapted  from  Berechiah  ha-Nakdan’s  “ IMishle  Shu'a- 
lim  ” and  Isaac  ibn  Sahulah’s  “ Mashal  ha-Kadmoni.  ” 
This  book  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a similar 
work  by  Abraii.vm  b.  Mattathi.vs  which  bears  the 
same  title. 

Napbtali  Hirz  b.  Abrabam  Wallicb  : Physi- 
cian ; lived  at  Metz  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
brother  of  Judah  ben  Abraham  Wallich.  He  is 
known  as  having  been  the  competitor  of  Solomon  b. 
Baruch  of  Lippstadt,  who  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  Jewish  community  of  Metz.  Solomon  delayed 
his  arrival,  and  consequently  the  community  ap- 
pointed Naphtali  Hirz  in  his  stead.  When  Solomon 
reached  Metz  a quarrel  arose  between  the  two  phy- 
sicians. Solomon  urging  his  letter  of  appointment, 
and  Naphtali  Hirz  his  priority.  They  continued 
quarreling  until  1695,  when  they  were  reconciled  by 
R.  Gabriel  Eskeles  of  Metz. 

Solomon  Wallicb  : Physician  of  Mayence,  where 
he  died  May  11,  1780;  son  of  Immanuel  Wallich. 
Like  his  father,  Solomon  received  a rabbinical  edu- 
cation in  addition  to  his  medical  training. 

Bibliographt  : A.  Berliner,  in  Hehr.  Bibl.  vii.  83-83;  Car- 
moly,  Hlxtoire  clcs  Mi  decins  Juifs,  pp.  300,  207  : Fiirst,  Bihl. 
Jutl.  iii.  492:  Steinsclineider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  1377-1378,  3008; 
idem,  Hehr.  Uehers.  pp.  704,  9.59:  Horovitz,  Jlldische  Aerzte, 
pp.  30-32 : Landau,  Gesch.  der  JUdischen  Aerzte.  p.  116. 

D.  M.  Sel. 

WALLIS  (VALAIS).  See  Switzerland. 

WALLS  (niDn,  "I'p,  ^3’n) : The  walls  erected  by 
the  Canaanites  for  the  protection  of  their  farmyards 
consisted  of  great  unhewn  blocks  of  stone,  and  rem- 
nants of  them  still  exist,  especially  in  the  east-Jor- 
dan  district.  Wallsof  fortifications  and  towns  were 
similar  in  structure,  although  many  large  cities  may 
have  had  ramparts  of  hewn  stone.  Unburned  bricks 
were  also  used  for  walls,  and  the  excavations  at 
Tell  al-Hasi  (Lachish)  have  brought  to  light  brick 
walls  between  nine  and  ten  feet  thick.  Less  thick 
are  the  walls  at  Tell  el-^Iutasallim  (IMegiddo), 
whieh  show  a combination  of  both  materials,  the 
base  being  of  unhewn  stone,  on  which  layers  of 
brick  are  laid.  The  dimensions  of  the  bricks  at 
Megiddo  are  about  50  X 33  X 13  cm.,  and  the  size  of 
the  Canaanite  walls  filled  the  Israelites  with  alarm 
(Num.  xiii.  28;  Deut.  i.  28). 


The  construction  of  walls  of  unhewn  stone  was 
long  retained  by  the  Israelites,  so  that,  although 
Solomon  built  the  outer  wall  of  his  palace  of  hewn 
stone  (I  Kings  xii.  12),-  the  description  of  the 
structure  (ib.  verses  9-11)  shows  that  this  was  not 
the  usual  style  of  architecture,  but  an  extraordinary 
innovation  which  aroused  the  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Herein,  moreover,  is  seen  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Tj'rians,  who  designed  the  palace  of 
Solomon,  for  Phenician  architecture  is  characterized 
by  its  partiality  for  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone 
The  choice  of  material  was  doubtless  conditioned 
primarily  by  the  localitjq  since  in  the  mountains 
there  was  no  lack  of  stone,  while  in  the  plains 
bricks  were  used  for  houses  and  even  for  the 
walls. 

The  walls  were  generally  broad,  for  the  defenders 
stood  on  them  (comp.  Isa.  xxxvi.  11;  Neh.  xii.  31; 
I Macc.  xiii.  45),  and  engines  of  war  were  also 
placed  thereon  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  15).  Battlements 
(nUD,  niEl'OEJ'  [Isa.  liv.  12]  probably  has  a similar 
meaning)  weie  likewise  built  to  jirotect  the  guards 
(II  Chron.  l.c.).  Strong  towers  were  constructed  at 
the  corners  and  gates,  as  well  as  on  tlie  wall  itself  at 
intervals.  The  entrance  was  built  in  an  angle,  as 
may  still  be  seen  at  Jerusalem ; and  the  inner  and 
outer  gates  were  closed  with  doors  covered  with 
iron  plates  and  fitted  with  iron  bolts,  A low  bul- 
wark (^'H;  Isa,  xxvi. ; Ps.  xlviii.  14  [A.  V.  13])  with 
a protective  glacis  was  frequently  constructed  at 
some  distance  before  the  main  wall.  See  also  For- 
tress ; House  ; Tower. 

E.  G.  II.  I.  Be. 

WALOZIN.  See  Voloziiin. 

WALTON,  BRYAN  : Christian  Hebraist;  born 
in  1600  at  Hilton,  Yorkshire,  England;  died  in  Lon- 
don Nov.  29,  1661 ; educated  at  Magdalene  and 
Peterhouse  colleges,  Cambridge.  He  became  a 
London  clergyman  and  was  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  tithes  raised  by  John  Selden,  but  was  ap- 
pointed king’s  chaplain,  and,  after  being  imprisoned 
by  the  Parliamentarians,  went  to  Oxford  to  join  the 
king.  There  he  formed  the  project  of  issuing  a 
polyglot  Bible,  better  and  cheaper  than  the  one  that 
had  appeared  at  Paris  as  late  as  the  year  1645.  In 
1652  he  issued  a circular  on  the  subject,  and  sub- 
scriptions were  obtained  under  the  jiatronage  of 
Selden  and  Ussher.  The  work,  which  was  in  six 
volumes,  was  published  between  1654  and  1657  in 
nine  languages,  though  no  single  book  appears 
with  more  than  eight  versions.  )\Iuch  of  the  work 
was  done  by  Castell,  who  compiled  the  Heptaglot 
Lexicon  as  a supplement  to  the  Polj'glot.  Walton’s 
prolegomena  were  printed  as  a separate  work  both 
in  Germany  (Leipsic,  1777)  and  in  England  (Can- 
terbury, 1828). 

The  “Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta  ” was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest books  printed  by  subscription  in  England,  the 
price  being  £10  for  the  six  volumes,  Walton  dedi- 
cated his  work  to  the  Parliament ; but  when  Charles 
11.  came  to  the  throne,  the  dedication  was  changed 
to  one  in  honor  of  the  king,  who  appointed  Walton 
Bishop  of  Chester  in  1660.  Walton’s  Polyglot  has 
been  the  standard  work  up  to  the  present  daj' ; but 
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its  texts  scarcely  meet  the  requirements  of  modern 
scholarship. 

Bibliography  : Diet.  National  Biography. 

1'.  J* 

WANDERING  JEW  : Imaginary  figure  of  a 
Jerusalem  shoemaker  who,  taunting  Jesus  on  the 
way  to  crucifixion,  was  told  by  him  to  “go  on  for- 
ever till  I return.”  The  legend  first"  appeared  in  a 
pamphlet  of  four  leaves  entitled  “ Kurtze  Beschrei- 
Ining  und  Erzahlung  von  einem  Juden  mit  Namen 
Ahasverus.”  This  professes  to  have  been  printed 
at  Leyden  in  1602  by  Christoff  Crutzer,  but  no 
printer  of  that  name  lias  been  discovered,  and  the 
real  place  and  printer  can  not  be  ascertained.  The 
legend  spread  quickly  throughout  Germany,  no  less 
than  eight  different  editions  appearing  in  1602; 
altogether  forty  appeared  in  Germany  before  Ihe 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Eight  editions  in 
Dutch  and  Flemish  are  known ; and  the  story  soon 
passed  to  France,  the  first  French  edition  appearing 
in  Bordeaux,  1609,  and  to  England,  where  it  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a parody  in  1625  (Jacobs  and 
Wolf,  “Bibliotheca  Anglo- Judaica,”  p.  44,  No.  221). 
The  pamphlet  was  translated  also  into  Danish  and 
Swedisli ; and  the  expression  “eternal  Jew”  is  cur- 
rent in  Czech.  The  pretended  existence  of  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  who  is  stated  to  be  met  with  from  time 
to  time  in  all  of  these  countries,  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  amidst  the  religious  disturbances  caused  by 
the  Reformation,  as  furnishing  an  eye-witness  of 
the  crucifixion.  The  various  appearances  claimed 
for  him  were  at  Hamburg  in  1647 ; in  Spain  in 
1675;  at  Vienna,  1599;  Lubeck,1601;  Prague,  1602; 
Ltibeck,  1603;  Bavaria,  1604;  Ypres,  1623;  Brussels, 
1640;  Leipsic,  1642;  Paris,  1644;  Stamford,  1658; 
Astrakhan,  1672;  Frankenstein,  1676;  Munich,  1721 ; 
Altbach,  1766;  Brussels,  1774;  and  Newcastle,  1790. 
Tlie  last  appearance  mentioned  appears  to  have 
been  in  America  in  the  year  1868,  when  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  visited  a Mormon  named  O’Grady 
(see  “ Desert  News,”  Sept.  23,  1868). 

The  figure  of  the  doomed  sinner,  forced  to  w'an- 
der  without  the  hope  of  rest  in  death  till  the  millen- 
nium, impressed  itself  upon  the  popular  imagina- 
tion, and  passed  thence  into  literary  art,  mainly  with 
reference  to  the  seeming  immortality 

Influence  of  the  wandering  Jewish  race.  These 
of  Legend  two  aspects  of  the  legend  are  repre- 
on  sented  in  the  different  names  given  to 
Literature,  the  central  figure.  In  German-speak- 
ing countries  he  is  referred  to  as  “ Der 
Ewige  Jude”  (the  immortal,  or  eternal,  Jew),  while 
in  Romance-speaking  countries  he  is  known  as  “Le 
Juif  Errant”  and  “L’Ebreo  Errante”;  the  English 
form,  probably  because  derived  from  the  French, 
lias  followed  the  Romance.  The  Spanish  name  is 
“Juan  Espera  en  Dios.”  The  legend  has  been  the 
subject  of  poems  by  Schubart,  Schreiber  (1807),  W. 
Dlliller,  Lenau,  Chamisso,  Schlegel,  Julius  IMosen 
(an  epic,  1838),  and  Koehler;  of  novels  by  Franz- 
horn  (1818),  Oeklers,  and  Schucking;  and  of  trage- 
dies by  Klinemann  (“  Ahasuerus,”  1827)  and  Zedlitz 
(1844).  Hans  Andersen  made  his  “ Ahasuerus  ” the 
Angel  of  Doubt,  and  was  imitated  by  Heller  in  a 
poem  on  “The  Wandering  of  Ahasuerus,”  which  he 
afterwmrd  developed  into  three  cantos.  Robert 


Hamerling,  in  his  “ AhasverinRom”  (Vienna,  1866), 
identifies  Nero  with  the  Wandering  Jew.  Goethe  had 
designed  a poem  on  the  subject,  the  plot  of  which 
he  sketched  in  his  “Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.” 

In  France,  E.  Quinet  published  his  prose  epic  on 
the  legend  in  1833,  making  the  subject  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world;  and  Eugene  Sue  wrote  his  “Juif 
Errant  ” in  1844.  From  the  latter  work,  in  which 
the  author  connects  the  story  of  Ahasuerus  with  that 
of  Herodias,  most  people  derive  their  knowledge  of 
the  legend.  Grenier’s  poem  on  the  subject  (1857) 
may  have  been  inspired  by  Gustav  Dore’s  designs 
published  in  the  preceding  year,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  Dore’s  imaginative  works.  In  England 
— besides  the  ballad  given  in  Percy’s  “ Reliques  ” and 
reprinted  in  Child’s  “English  and  Scotch  Ballads ” 
(1st  ed.,  viii.  77) — there  is  a drama  entitled  “The 
Wandering  Jew,  or  Love’s  Masquerade,”  written  by 
Andrew  Franklin  (1797).  William  Godwin’s  novel 
“St.  Leon”  (1799)  has  the  motive  of  the  immortal 
man,  and  Shelley  introduced  Ahasuerus  into  his 
“Queen  Mab.”  George  Croly’s  “ Salathiel,”  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  1828,  treated  the  subject 
in  an  Imaginative  form;  it  has  been  recently  re- 
printed under  the  title  “Tarry  Thou  Till  I Come” 
(New  York,  1901). 

According  to  L.  Neubaur,  the  legend  is  founded 
on  the  words  given  in  Matt.  xvi.  28,  which  are  in- 
deed quoted  in  the  earliest  German  pamphlet  of 
1602.  So,  too,  from  John  xxi.  20  et  seq.  a legend 
arose  in  the  Church  that  St.  John  would  not  die 
before  the  second  coming  of  .lesiis; 

Origin  of  while  another  legend  declares  that  the 

Legend,  attendant  Malchus,  whose  ear  St. 

Peter  cut  off  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane  (John  xviii.  10),  was  condemned  to  wander 
till  the  second  coming.  His  action  is  associated  in 
some  way  with  the  scoffing  at  Jesus,  and  is  so  rep- 
resented in  a broadsheet  which  appeared  in  1584. 
An  actual  predecessor  of  the  'Wandering  .Tew  is 
recorded  in  the  “ Flores  Historiarum  ” by  Roger  of 
Wendover  in  the  year  1228.  An  Armenian  arch- 
bishop, then  visiting  England,  was  asked  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Albans  about  the  celebrated  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  who  had  spoken  to  Jesus,  and  was 
still  alive.  The  archbishop  answered  that  he  had 
himself  seen  him  in  Armenia,  and  that  his  name  was 
Cartaphilus;  on  passing  Jesus  carrying  the  cross  he 
had  said:  “Go  on  quicker,”  Jesus  tliereupon  an- 
swering; “I  go;  but  thou  shalt  wait  till  I come.” 
Matthew  Paris  included  this  passage  from  Roger  of 
Wendover  in  his  own  history;  and  other  Armenians 
appeared  in  1252  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  repeat- 
ing the  same  story,  which  was  regarded  there  as 
a great-  proof  of  the  Christian  religion  (Dlatthew 
Paris,  “Chron.  Majora,”  ed.  Luard,  London,  1880, 
V.  340-341).  The  same  archbishop  is  said  to  have 
appeared  at  Tournai  in  1243,  telling  the  same  story, 
which  is  given  in  the  “Chronicles  of  Phillip 
Mouskes,”  ii.  491,  Brussels,  1839.  According  to 
Guido  Bonnati,  the  astrologer  known  to  Dante,  this 
living  witness  of  the  crucifixion  was  known  as  Jo- 
hannes ButtadfEus  because  of  his  having  struck 
Jesus.  Under  this  name  he  appears  at  Mugello  in 
1413  and  in  Florence  in  1415  (S.  Morpurgo, 

“L’Ebreo  Errante  in  Italia,”  Florence,  1891). 
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It  is  difficult,  however,  to  connect  this  Carta- 
philus,  Buttadteus,  or  Buttadeo  with  the  later 
Ahasuerus  of  the  pamphlet  of  1602,  no  trace  being 
found  either  in  popular  legend  or  in  literature  dur- 
ing the  intervening  two  centuries.  Graetz  supposes 
that  the  somewhat  different  i)icture  given  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  in  a book  called  “The  Turkish 
Spy  ” (1644),  in  which  work  the  Wandering  Jew  is 
called  “Sieur  Paule  Marraua,”  and  is  said  to  have 
passed  through  the  tortures  of  the  Impiisition  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Rome,  was  derived  from  a 
Marauo  author  (see,  however,  Boswell’s  “Life  of 
Johnson,”  under  date  April  10,  1783,  and  Malone’s 
note).  Moncure  D.  Conway  attempts  to  connect 
tlie  legend  with  others  of  immortal  beings,  as  those 
of  King  Arthur,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  not  to  speak  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  These 
again  he  connects  with  immortals  visiting  the  earth ; 
as  Yima  in  Parsisra,  and  the  “ancient  of  days”  in 
the  books  of  Daniel  and  Enoch.  Yima  and  Enoch, 
as  well  as  Elijah,  arc  also  credited  with  immortality ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  connection  of  these 
names  with  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew  which, 
as  stated  above,  was  put  into  currency  in  1602  in 
Germany,  by  some  one  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  earlier  form  of  the  story  known  only  in  literary 
sources  from  Matthew  Paris. 

Bibliography:  G.  Paris,  Le  Juif  Errant,  Paris,  1881;  M.  D. 
Conway,  The  Wandering  Jew,  London,  1881;  H.  Graetz,  in 
Papers  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Exhihition,  pp.  1 -41; 
Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  v.  1884-1836,  Rotterdam,  1707; 
Graesze,  Der  Tannhduser  und  dcr  Ewige  Jude,  Dresden, 
1861 ; .lacob  Bibliophile,  in  Curinsites  des  Crnyances  Popn- 
laires,  pp.  10.5-141,  Paris,  1859;  Neubaur,  Die  Sage  vom 
Ewigen  Juden,  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1893. 

J. 

WANDSBECK : Town  in  Sleswick-Holstein, 
near  Hamburg.  About  the  year  1600  Count  Breido 
Rantzau,  owner  of  the  estate  of  Wandsbeck,  al- 
lowed Jews  to  settle  there  in  consideration  of  a 
small  yearly  payment  for  protection.  Many  Jews 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  attracted  by 
the  town’s  proximity  to  Hamburg,  where  Jews  were 
not  allowed  to  settle  at  that  time.  According  to  a 
document  of  Nov.  10, 1637,  Berend  of  Hagen,  called 
Geist,  feudal  tenant  of  the  Danish  crown  estate  of 
Wandsbeck,  ceded  to  the  Jews  a plot  for  acemetery 
and  permitted  them  “ to  perform  their  prayers  and 
other  rituals  according  to  their  customs.” 

In  1674  the  community  of  Wandsbeck  formed  to- 
gether with  those  of  Altona  and  Hamburg  the 
“union  of  the  three  communities,”  acknowledging 
as  its  spiritual  head  the  chief  rabbi  of  Altona,  the 
first  being  R.  Hillel  ben  Naphtali.  The  three  com- 
munities continued  united  until  1811  (see  Altona; 
Hamburg).  Wandsbeck  had  to  pay  one-eighth  of 
the  chief  rabbi’s  salary,  Altona  paying  five-eighths, 
and  Hamburg  one-fourth.  In  1688  the  Jews  of 
Wandsbeck  obtained  the  right  to  receive  into  their 
congregation  Jews  living  elsewhere,  a pajiiient 
being  exacted  for  their  protection.  They  made  use 
of  this  privilege  by  forming  a branch  community  in 
Hamburg,  wliicli  soon  became  larger  than  the  origi- 
nal community  at  Wandsbeck.  Since  1710,  when 
German  Jews  received  unrestricted  permission  to 
settle  in  Hamburg,  the  community  of  Wandsbeck 
has  diminished  rapidl3L  Its  relations  with  tlie  com- 
munities of  Altona  and  Hamburg  were  not  always 


the  best.  In  1773  the  Wandsbeck  commuiiitj-  was 
put  under  ban  for  having  evaded  payment  of  its 
share  of  the  communal  expenses  for  tlie  support  of 
the  poor.  Rabbi  Jacob  Emden  was  called  u])on  to 
settle  this  dispute. 

For  a list  of  the  rabbis  who  officiated  during  the 
union  of  the  three  communities,  from  R.  Solomon 
Mirels  Neumark  (d.  1706)  to  R.  Zebi  Hirsch  Zamosz 
(d.  1807),  see  Altona.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  in  1811,  Wandsbeck  remained  under  the  rab- 
binate of  Altona  until  the  communitj'  in  1864  en- 
gaged Dr.  Hanover  (d.  1901)  as  its  minister;  he  was 
succeeded  by  S.  Bamberger,  the  present  incumbent. 

An  official  list  of  the  members  of  the  Wandsbeck 
community  compiled  in  1734  contains  the  names 
of  123  families(exclusive  of  unmarried  members  and 
widows).  At  pre.sent  (1905)  there  are  about  sixty 
Jewish  families  in  the  town. 

Bibliography:  Nachrichten  von  der  Geschichle  nnd  IVr- 
fassiing  des  Adlichen  antes  Wandsheck,  Hamburg,  1773; 
liaarhleicher,  Zwei  Epoche n ansder  Geschiehte  der  De idsch- 
Israelitischen  Gemeinde  Hamhurgs,  ib.  1867;  E.  Dukesz, 
Iwwah  le-MnshaJ),  Cracow,  liKI3;  M.  Gninwald,  ITainhnrfis 
Deutsche  Juden  his  zur  Auflhsung  der  Drcigcmeindrn,  ib. 
1903. 

D.  A.  Fi-:. 

WANDSWORTH,  LORD  SIDNEY 
STERN:  English  banker  and  peer ; born  in  London 
1845;  son  of  Viscount  de  Stern,  senior  partner  of 
the  firm  of  Stern  Brothers.  He  was  educated  at 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  for  some 
time  a member  of  the  firm  established  by  his  father. 
He  has,  however,  retired  from  business,  and  is  now 
(1905)  a justice  of  the  peace  for  Surrey  and  London, 
an  honorary  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Volunteer  Bat- 
talion of  the  East-Surrey  Regiment,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  London  and  Counties  Radical  Union. 
After  several  attempts  to  enter  Parliament  (Mid- 
Surrey,  1880,  1884;  Tiverton,  1885;  and  Ijiswich, 
1886)  he  was  elected  in  May,  1891,  bj'  the  Stowniar- 
ket  division  of  Suffolk,  which  he  represented  until 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage  (Jiilj^  19,  1895).  He  is 
also  a Portuguese  viscount  by  hereditary  right. 

Bibliography  : Jew.  Chron.  Aug.  .5, 1892;  Jewish  Year  Ihioh, 
,5665. 

J.  G.  L. 

WANEERIEDEN,  ELIAKIM  GETSCH- 

LIK : Da3^yan  and  preacher  in  Amsterdam  about 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Megillat  Sefer”  (Amsterdam, 
1790),  containing  some  homilies,  besides  a eulogy  of 
R.  Saul  Lowenstamm,  chief  rabbi  of  Amsterdam. 
His  family  name  points  to  Waiinfried  in  Hesse  as  his 
birthplace,  but  he  is  not  identical  with  the  Eliakim 
Getschlik  Wanefrieden  who  was  rabbi  in  Kanitz, 
Moravia,  about  1760  (“Die  Deborah,”  1902,  jip. 
70-71).  The  latter  was  j)robabl3’  the  father  of  ,Iere- 
miah  ben  Eliakim  Get.schlik  Wanefrieden,  rabbi  in 
Rausnitz,  Moravia,  and  one  of  those  who  defended 
Jonathan  E^’hesciiutz  against  the  charge  of  heresy 
(“Luhot  ‘Edut,”  p.  29a,  Altona,  1755). 

Bibliography  : Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  iii.  493. 
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WAR. — Biblical  Data  : The  earliest  war  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament  is  that  of  the  Elamitic 
king  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  against  the  five 
kings  of  Sodom  and  its  adjacent  cities  (Gen.  xiv.  1 
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et  seq.).  The  result  of  the  conflict  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vanquished  army  in  the  field  and  the 
cai)tivity  of  all  the  non-combatants,  whose  posses- 
sions became  spoils  of  war.  In  the  battle  the  troops 
were  arranged  in  order  (Gen.  xiv.  8,  K.  V.),  and  the 
King  of  Sodom  and  his  four  allies  displayed  a cer- 
tain degree  of  strategy  by  fighting  in  a valley,  al- 
though their  plan  proved  unsuccessful.  Some  mod- 
ern scholars  infer  from  the  obscure  passage  II  Sam. 
xi.  1 that  wars  were  regularly  begun  in  the  spring. 

In  many  instances  negotiations  were 

Details,  carried  on  through  messengers  or  am- 
bassadors to  avert  bloodshed  (Judges 
xi.  12-28;  I Sam.  xi.  1-10;  I Kings  xx.  2-11);  and 
the  Hebrews  -were  expressly  forbidden  to  make  an 
attack  without  first  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
enemy  (Dcut.  xx.  10  et  seq.).  The  only  instance  in 
which  war  was  declared  without  previous  negotia- 
tions was  that  of  the  war  between  Amaziah,  King  of 
Judah,  and  Jehoash,  King  of  Israel  (II  Kings  xiv.  8). 

In  addition  to  the  various  modes  of  Divination 
employed  by  all  the  nations  before  setting  out  for 
war  (comp.  Ezek.  xxi.  26  et  seq.),  the  Israelites 
consulted  Yiiwii,  who  was  not  only  their  divin- 
ity, but  also  the  war-god  par  excellence  (comp. 
Ex.  XV.  3,  and  the  frequent  phrase  niXQV  mil'), 
ileciding  whether  they  should  begin  the  war  and 
whether  they  would  be  successful  (Judges!.  1; 
XX.  18,  23).  In  these  passages  the  manner  of  con- 
sultation is  not  indicated,  but  from  other  sec- 
tions and  from  the  Septuagint  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  priest  put  on  the  ephod  and  stood  before 
the  Ark  to  consult  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (Judges 
XX.  27-28;  I Sam.  xiv.  18,  xxviii.  6,  xxx.  7).  Oc- 
casionally the  divinities  w'ere  consulted  through 
dreams  or  prophets,  or  even  through  familiar  spirits 
evoked  by  a witch  (Judges  vii.  13;  I Sam.  xxviii.  6 
et  seq. ; I Kings  xxii.  15).  Troops  were  generally 
summoned  by  the  blowing  of  a trumpet  or  the  W’ar- 
horn,  which  was  likewise  the  signal  that  warned  the 
people  of  an  enemy’s  approach  (Judges  iii.  27;  II 
Sam.  xx.  1;  comp.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  2-11),  although 
sometimes  banners  were  placed  on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains  or  messengers  were  sent  through  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Israel  (Judges  vii.  24;  I Sam.  xi.  7; 
Isa.  xiii.  2).  Occasionally  extraordinary  means  were 
used  to  arouse  a popular  feeling  of  indignation  which 
would  ultimately  impel  the  nation  to  make  war,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Levite  who  cut  the  body  of  his 
concubine  into  twelve  parts  and  sent  them  to  the 
other  tribes  of  Israel,  thus  kindling  between  them 
and  the  Benjamites  the  war  w'hich  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  latter  tribe  (Judges  xix.  29  seq. ; 
comp,  also  I Sam.  xi.  7). 

The  army  of  the  Israelites  was  always  accom- 
panied to  the  field  by  a priest,  Phinehas  having  this 
post  in  the  battle  with  the  Midianites 
The  War-  (Num.  xxxi.  6).  It  was  the  duty  of 

Priest.  the  priest  to  care  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  soldiers  and,  before  the  at- 
tack, to  encourage  them  and  to  inspire  martial  en- 
thusiasm in  them  (Deut.  xx.  2-4).  Sometimes, 
howmver,  the  high  priest  himself  went  upon  the  field, 
where  he  attended  the  Ark,  which  was  carried  into 
action  quite  as  idols  and  images  were  borne  into 
battle  by  the  Philistines  (I  Sam.  iv.  3-4;  II  Sam.  v. 


21,  xi.  11).  Like  other  Semites,  the  Israelites  began 
a war  with  burnt  offerings  and  fasting  (Judges  vi. 
20,  26;  XX.  26;  I Sam.  vii.  9,  xiii.  10),  this  explain- 
ing the  frequency  of  the  phrase  “to  sauctify  war,” 
and  the  epithet  “sanctified”  as  applied  to  warriors 
(Micah  iii.  5;  Isa.  xiii.  3;  Jer.  vi.  4,  xxii.  7).  A sin- 
gle instance  is  recorded,  though  in  obscure  terms,  of 
a human  sacrifice  as  a burnt  offering  in  a time  of 
extreme  danger  (H  Kings  iii.  27).  According  to  a 
passage  of  D,  furthermore,  the  officers  of  the  He- 
brev/  troops  were  required  to  proclaim  before  a battle 
that  whosoever  had  betrothed  a wife  and  had  not 
taken  her,  or  had  built  a house  and  had  not  dedicated 
it,  or  had  planted  a vineyard  and  had  not  eaten  of  it, 
or  was  fearful  and  faint-hearted,  should  return  home 
(Deut.  xx.  5-9).  This  regulation  was  actually  car- 
ried out  under  the  Maccabees  (I  Macc.  iii.  56),  which 
shows  that  the  document  is  of  a post-exilic  date. 

From  the  geographical  condition  of  Palestine, 
the  raid  was  the  favorite  mode  of  warfare  both 
among  the  Hebrews  and  among  the  other  Semites 
(Gen.  xlix.  19;  I Sam.  xiii.  17,  xxvii.  8;  II  Sam.  iii. 

22;  II  Kings  xiii.  20),  although  in  the 
Raids.  course  of  time  regular  battles  were 
fought,  and  in  certain  cases  tactics  of 
modern  warfare  were  employed.  The  first  instance 
recorded  was  in  the  battle  of  Gibeah  between  the 
tribes  of  Israel  and  the  Benjamites  (Judges  xx.  30 
et  seq.).  After  laying  an  ambush  behind  the  city, 
the  Israelites  pretended  to  flee  from  the  Benjamites, 
thus  enticing  the  latter  from  their  fortified  positions. 
Suddenly  the  Israelites  wheeled,  and  the  Benjamites 
found  themselves  outflanked  on  all  sides.  It  is  also 
probable  that  in  the  battle  of  Gilboa  between  the 
Philistines  and  the  army  of  Saul,  the  Philistines  re- 
sorted to  strategy  by  striking  northward  at  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  instead  of  attacking  the  Israelites  by 
the  shorter  route  from  the  southwest.  By  this  de- 
vice, which  proved  completely  successful,  the  Phi- 
listines lured  Saul’s  army  from  the  valleys,  where  a 
stout  defense  could  be  offered,  to  the  open  plain, 
where  the  Israelites  might  be  overwhelmed  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  1-xxxi.  7).  A strong 
army  was  sometimes  divided  so  that  the  enemy 
might  be  attacked  from  different  directions  (Gen. 
xiv.  15;  II  Sam.  xviii.  2),  and  ambuscades  were 
often  used  with  success  (Josh.  xiii.  10-28;  Judges 
XX.  30-44 ; II  Kings  vi.  8-9).  Night  marches  were 
particularly  in  favor  with  the  Hebrews;  thus  Joshua 
marched  at  night,  Gideon  assailed  the  Midianites 
about  midnight,  and  Saul  attacked  the  Ammonites 
before  dawn  (Josh.  x.  9;  Judges  vii.  19;  I Sam.  xi. 
11).  It  may  be  noted  that  night  marches  were  made 
by  other  Semites  as  well,  for  Nebo  was  captured 
from  the  Israelites  by  Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  after 
such  a march  (Moabite  Inscription,  line  15).  An  in- 
stance is  likewise  recorded  in  which  the  Philistines 
chose  a champion  who  challenged  one  of  the  oppo- 
sing army  to  a duel  to  decide  the  fate  of  both  forces 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  4 et  seq.).  Such  proceedings  were 
afterward  much  in  vogue  among  the  Arabs  in  their 
pre-Islamic  tribal  conflicts. 

Fortresses  played  an  Important  part  in  war,  espe- 
cially in  defense.  In  early  times  the  Israelites 
were  unable  to  reduce  the  fortified  cities  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  and  consequently  had  no  means 
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of  defense  except  to  hide  themselves  in  caves  or 
mountains  (Judges  vi.  2;  I Sam.  xiii.  6;  comp.  Isa. 

ii.  21);  but  in  the  regal  period  they 
Fortresses,  became  so  proficient  in  the  art  of  war- 
fare that  they  not  only  reduced  the 
fortressesof  the  enemy,  beginning  with  Jerusalem  (H 
Sam.  V.  7 et  seq.),  but  also  built  many  fortified  cities. 
The  chief  method  of  reducing  one  of  these  towns 
seems  to  have  been  to  throw  up  around  the  walls 
a bank,  from  which  the  archers  might  shoot  their 
arrows  into  the  place ; while  an  instance  is  recorded 
from  an  earlier  period  in  which  the  gates  of  a city 
were  set  on  fire  (Judges  ix.  48  et  seq.).  According 
to  a marginal  note  on  I Kings  xx.  12,  R.  V.,  the 
Syrians  used  engines  in  their  effort  to  reduce  Samaria, 
while  similar  machines  were  frequently  employed  in 
addition  to  the  battering-ram  for  breaching  walls  in 
the  time  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  iv.  2,  xxvi.  8-9).  The 
strength  of  the  walls  and  the  efficiency  of  the  be- 
leaguering army  naturally  conditioned  the  lengUi  of 
a siege.  Thus  .lericho,  which  fell  in  con.sequence 
of  a miracle,  was  taken  after  a continuous  onslaught 
of  seven  days  (Josh.  vi.  ‘Set  seq.),  but  the  Syrian 
sieges  in  Samaria  were  doubtless  length}’’  since  they 
entailed  terrible  famines,  and  Jerusalem  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Babylonians  only  after  a siege  of  two 
years,  despite  the  systematic  operations  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (H  Kings  XXV,  1-4),  In  their  sieges  the 
Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  fell  fruit-trees  for  use  in 
building  bulwarks  against  the  fortified  city  (Dent. 
XX.  19-20). 

The  accounts  of  wars  in  the  patriarchal  period 
show  that  the  conquered  peoples  were  reduced  to 
captivity  and  their  property  was  taken  as  spoils  of 
war.  In  the  case  of  the  Shechemites,  all  the  males 
were  massacred  by  the  sons  of  Jacob,  while  the 
women  and  children  and  all  their  possessions  were 
carried  off  as  booty  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2.5-29).  Later,  ac- 
cording to  a document  belonging  to  I)  (Dent.  xx. 
10-17),  the  Hebrews  were  commanded  to  make  a 
wide  distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
whom  they  were  to  replace  and  the  Gentiles  out- 
side the  land.  Mildness  was  to  be  shown  the  latter 
in  case  they  surrendered  without  fighting  and  sub- 
mitted to  pay  tribute.  If  they  were  subdued  by 
force  of  arms,  however,  every  man  was  to  be  slain, 
while  the  women,  children,  cattle,  and 
Treatment  all  else  should  belong  to  the  victors. 

of  Far  different  was  to  be  the  treatment 
Captives,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who 
were  to  be  slaughtered  without  excep- 
tion, not  even  the  cattle  being  left  alive.  If  this 
passage  is  of  early  date,  it  is  evident  that  the  com- 
mand with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  was 
only  partially  exeeuted,  since,  excepting  the  thirty- 
one  kings  enumerated  in  Josh.  xii.  9-24,  the  greater 
part  remained  uneonquered,  and  the  Israelites  were 
obliged  to  live  with  the  very  Gentiles  whom  they 
had  been  bidden  to  exterminate  (comp.  Josh,  xviii. 
2-3;  Judges  i.  21-35).  Even  when  the  Israelites 
proved  victorious,  they  often  granted  the  inhabit- 
ants their  lives,  and  subjected  them  only  to  tribute 
(Judges  i,  28,  30,  33,  35).  At  a later  period,  how- 
ever, gross  cruelty  was  practised  both  by  the  He- 
brews and  by  the  other  nations.  After  having  de- 
feated the  Moabites,  David  cast  them  down  to  the 
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ground  and  measured  them  with  a line,  putting  to 
death  two  lines  and  keeping  one  alive  (H  Sam.  viii. 
2),  while  he  put  the  Ammonites  under  saws,  har- 
rows, and  axes  of  iron  and  made  them  pass  through 
the  brick-kiln  {ib.  xii.  31).  Menahem,  King  of  Lsrael, 
the  Syrians,  and  the  Ammonites  are  charged  with 
the  massacre  of  pregnant  women  (H  Kings  viii.  12, 
XV.  16;  Amos  i,  13);  and  Amaziah  is  described  as 
causing  ten  thousand  Edomite  captives  to  be  hurled 
from  a cliff  (H  Chron.  xxv.  12),  while  in  some  in- 
stances children  were  dashed  against  rocks  (Ps. 
cxxxvii.  9). 

There  are  instances  of  treaties  of  peace  in  which 
conditions  were  imposed  by  the  victors  on  their  de- 
feated foes.  The  first  treaty  recorded  is  that  which 
Nahash,  King  of  Ammon,  proposed  to  the  people  of 
Jabesh-gilead,  and  which  was  marked 
Conditions  by  the  savagery  of  the  Ammonite 

of  Peace,  king,  the  terms  being  that  the  right 
eye  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  city 
should  be  put  out  (I  Sam.  xi.  2).  A treaty  whicli 
might  almost  have  been  made  in  modern  times,  on 
the  other  hand,  Avas  drawn  up  betAveen  Bcn-hadad 
and  Ahab;  by  it  the  cities  previously  captured 
from  Israel  Avere  to  be  restored,  Avbile  Ahab  had  the 
right  of  making  streets  in  Damascus,  the  same  con- 
ditions having  been  previously  imposed  on  the 
father  of  Ahab  by  Ben-hadad’s  father  (I  Kings  xx. 
34).  Sennacherib,  in  the  treaty  Avith  Hezekiah  by 
which  he  withdrew  his  army  from  Judah,  exacted 
a heavy  indemnity  from  the  Jewish  king  (II  Kings 
xviii.  14).  The  victors  generally  returned  home  in 
triumphal  processions  and  celebrated  their  victories 
with  songs  and  festivals  (Judges  v.  1 et  seq.,  xi.  34, 
xvi.  23;  comp.  Prism  Inscription,  col.  1,  line  53,  in 
Schrader,  “ K.  B.,”  ii,  141  et  seq.). 

The  Avars  in  the  earlier  period  were  religious  in 
character  and  thus  had  the  sanction  of  the  Prophets. 
Deborah  herself  urged  Barak  to  make  Avar  on  Sisera 
and  accompanied  him  into  the  field  (Judges  iv.  6 et 
seq.),  Avhile  Elisha  exhorted  Joash,  King  of  Israel,  to 
prosecute  the  Avar  with  Syria  and  advised  the  allied 
kings  to  avail  themselves  of  stratagem 
Attitude  of  against  the  Moabitish  army  (II  Kings 
the  iv.  16  et  seq.,  xiii.  14-19),  and  an  anon- 

Prophets.  ymous  prophet  encouraged  Ahab  to 
battle  Avith  Ben-hadad  (I  Kings  xx. 
13-14).  Naturally  the  Prophets  Avere  opiiosed  to 
war  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  when  Rcho- 
boam  wished  to  resort  to  arms  to  recover  his  lost 
sovereignty  over  the  ten  tribes,  he  was  prevented  by 
the  prophet  Shemaiah  {ib.  xii.  21-24).  In  later  times 
the  Prophets  considered  war  from  a political  point 
of  view,  and  Jeremiah,  seeing  that  hostilities  against 
the  Babylonians  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Israelites,  always  advised  the  latter  to  submit  to  the 
stronger  people  and  live  in  peace  with  them  (Jcr. 
xxvii,  12  et  passim).  War  in  general  Avas  represented 
by  the  Later  Prophets  only  in  its  horrible  aspect,  and 
many  of  them,  particularly  Isaiah,  longed  for  the 
time  when  there  would  be  no  more  war,  and  when 
weapons  should  be  transformed  into  agricultural 
implements  (Isa.  ii.  4;  Micah  iv.  3;  and  elscAvhere). 
See  Army;  Fortress. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : The  Rabbis  laid 

special  stress  on  the  distinction  between  obligatory 
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war  (“milliemet  mizwah,”  or  “milhemet  hobah”) 
aud  voluntary  war  (“milhemet  ha-reshut ”).  The 
former  category  comprised  the  campaigns  against 
the  seven  nations  who  inhabited  the  land,  the  battles 
against  Amalek,  and  the  repulse  of  an  enemy  attack- 
ing an  Israelitish  city;  while  the  latter  class  denoted 
any  war  waged  for  the  extension  of  Jewish  territory. 
Obligatory  war  had  the  priority,  nor  was  it  neces- 
sary for  the  king  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  San- 
hedrin to  levy  troops,  since  he  could  compel  the 
people  to  take  the  held.  Voluntary  war,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  be  declared  only  by  the  Great  San- 
hedrin of  seventy-one  members.  Although  certain 
persons  were  permitted  by  Dent.  x.x.  5 et  seq.  to 
leave  the  flehl  before  a battle  began,  this  was  al- 
lowed, according  to  rabbinical  opinion,  only  in  case 
of  a voluntary  war.  No  such  leave  of  withdrawal  was 
granted  in  an  obligatory  war,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
even  a bridegroom  and  bride  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  nuptial  chamber  and  join  the  army  (Sotah  44b ; 
Sanh.  2a,  20b;  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Melakim,  v. 
1-2).  The  Kabbis  differed  greatly  regarding  the 
terms  of  peace  to  be  offered  the  inhabitants  of  a be- 
leaguered city  (I)eut.  xx.  10  ei  seq.).  According  to 
Sifre,  Deut.  199,  which  was  followed  by  Kashi  (on 
Deut.  I.C.),  peace  might  be  proposed  only  in  a volun- 
tary war,  while  in  an  obligatory  war  no  terms  should 
be  allowed.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  Lev. 
K.  xvii.  6 and  Deut.  K.  v.  13  that  peace  might  be 
offered  even  in  an  obligatory  war,  and  this  was  es- 
tablished as  a law  by  Maimonides  (l.c.  vi.  1 ; comp. 
Nahmanideson  Deut.  l.c.).  According  to  both  Mai- 
inonides  and  Nahmanides,  the  command  of  exter- 
mination which  was  imposed  regarding  the  seven 
nations  (Dent.  xx.  16-17)  was  applied  only  in  case 
the  beleaguered  people  refused  to  surrender.  The 
submission  in  consideration  of  which  the  conquered 
were  granted  their  lives  had  to  be  complete,  since 
they  were  required  to  accept  the  seven  command- 
ments of  the  Noachidae,  and  were  obliged  to  pay 
tribute  and  to  recognize  their  condition  of  servitude 
(IMaimonides,  l.c.). 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  obvious  interpretation 
of  Deut.  XX.  5-9,  the  Rabbis  declared  that  all  the 
proclamations  contained  in  that  passage  were  made 
by  the  priest  anointed  as  the  chaplain  of  the  army 
(“meshuah  milhamah”),  and  the  verses  were  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  the  priest  made  the  proclama- 
tions and  the  officers  repeated  them  to  the  troops, 
who  could  not  hear  the  priest  (Sotah  43a ; Maimon- 
ides, l.c.  vii.  1,  4;  comp.  Sifre,  Deut.  193).  A 
Jewish  army  was  forbidden  to  begin  the  siege  of 
a Gentile  city  less  than  three  days  before  the  Sab- 
bath, but  it  might  continue  its  operations  on  that  day 
even  in  a voluntary  war.  The  army  was  permitted 
to  encamp  in  any  place,  and  the  slain  soldiers  were 
to  be  buried  in  the  place  where  they  had  fallen, 
since  the  combat  had  made  it  their  own. 

The  Jewish  soldiers  enjoyed  four  privileges:  they 
might  take  wood  anywliere  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  robbery ; they  were  permitted  to  eat  fruit 
even  though  it  was  not  certain  that  it  had  been 
properly  tithed  (“demai”);  and  they  were  exempt 
from  washing  their  hands  and  from  “ ‘erube  hazerot  ” 
(Shab.  19a:‘Er.  17a;Tosef.,  ‘Er.  iv.  [iii.]  7;  see  also 
‘Ekub).  In  besieging  a Gentile  city,  the  troops 


were  commanded  to  invest  it  on  three  sides  and 
to  leave  one  side  free  so  that  any  one  who  wished 
might  escape  from  the  town  (Maimonides,  l.c.  vi. 
7).  During  the  seven  years  consumed  by  Joshua’s 
conquest  of  Palestine  the  Israelitish  soldiers  were 
allowed  to  eat  any  food  which  they  found  in  the 
houses  of  the  Gentiles,  even  though  such  provisions 
were  forbidden  under  all  other  circumstances  (Hul. 
17a;  Maimonides,  l.c.  viii.  1). 

E.  c.  M.  Sel. 

WARBURG  : Family  whose  members  are  widely 
spread  throughout  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
England,  and  America.  There  is  a tradition  that 
the  family  was  originally  settled  at  Bologna,  but 
emigrated  to  the  Westphalian  town  of  Warburg, 
whence  it  removed  to  Altona,  near  Hamburg. 

The  earliest  known  bearer  of  the  name  is  Levi 
Joseph  Warburg,  whose  son  Jacob  Samuel  died 
in  1667  at  Altona.  From  him  are  de.scended  two 
branches,  one  through  Samuel  Moses  Warburg 
(died  1759),  known  also  as  “ Frankfurter,”  and  the 
other  through  Samuel  Reuben  Warburg  (died 
1756),  whose  grandson  R.  D.  Warburg  (1778-1847) 
founded  the  firm  of  Warburg  in  Hamburg.  Samuel 
Moses  Warburg  liad  four  sons:  from  the  eldest, 
Moses  (died  1752),  are  descended  the  pi'esent  branch 
at  Altona  and  the  Copenhagen  family  of  Delbanco, 
which  adopted  that  surname.  The  second,  Gum- 
prich  (died  1801),  was  the  father  of  Moses  Marcus 
Warburg  (died  1830),  who  founded  the  firm  of  Moses 
Marcus  AVarburg  & Co.,  of  Hamburg.  The  third, 
Elia  Samuel  Warburg,  said  to  have  been  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Altona,  took  part  in  the 
Emden-Eybeschlitz  quarrel.  He  was  the  founder 
of  two  large  branches  of  the  Warburg  family.  Sam- 
uel Elias  Warburg  (died  1826)  was  the  ancestor 
of  most  of  the  Hamburg  aud  American  Warburgs 
of  to-day.  The  youngest  son  of  Elia,  Simon  Elias 
Warburg  (1760-1828),  settled  in  Goteborg  as  a 
merchant,  founding  there  a branch  of  his  brother 
Samuel’s  firm  at  Hamburg.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Goteborg  synagogue,  and  his  two 
sons,  Samuel  (1800-81)  and  Micbael,  were  the 
first  Jews  permitted  to  enter  the  public  service 
in  Sweden.  The  former  married  Emma  Gluck- 
stadt,  his  cousin,  and  was  a writer  on  economic  sub- 
jects, and  a member  of  the  Board  of  National  Debt 
Department  from  1867  to  1879.  He  was  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  North  Star  in  1860  (“Nordisk 
Familjebok,”  xvii.). 

The  following  members  of  the  family  have  distin- 
guished themselves:  Moritz  Gumpreebt  War- 
burg, who  settled  at  Manche.ster  as  a merchant,  l)ut 
showed  literary  taste,  and  published  Shakespeare’s 
sonnets  in  German ; Carl  Simon  Warburg,  third 
son  of  Samuel  Warburg  (1835-65);  he  was  the  editor 
of  “Svensk  Monadsskrift,”  in  which  Mill’s  and  Dar- 
win’s works  were  first  presented  to  the  Swedish 
public;  Frederick  Elias  Warburg,  second  son  of 
Samuel  Warburg  (born  at  Stockholm  in  1832;  died 
in  Loudon  in  1899);  as  a director  of  the  Electric 
Traction  Company  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Central  London  Electric  Railway  ; Moritz  War- 
burg (born  in  1810  at  Altona;  died  there  in  1886), 
who  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  ultimately  be- 
came “Justizrat”  and  represented  Altona  in  the 


Moses  (Mozenah)  W. 
(d.  1700) 

= (1)  Hitzel  Heilbut 
(d.  1693): 

= (2)  Reiza  (lumprecht 
(d.  1699) 


Schmul  (Samuel)  W. 

(d.  1759;  called  “ Frankfurter”) 
= Rachel  Ruben 
(d.  1770) 


Mauscbe  S.  W. 
(d.  1753) 

= Delbanco 


Guinprich  S.  W. 
(d.  1801) 


Solomon  M.  W. 

(d.  1824) 

= (1)  Zippora  Leldesdorf  (d.  1799); 
(2)  Sara  Curjel 


Moses  S.  tv. 

(d.  18431 

Susanne  Eschwege 


Wolf  S.  W. 
(d.  1854) 
= Betty 
Lazarus 


Samuel  S.  \V. 

(d.  1S58) 
founder  of  the 
“ S.  S.  Warburg 
Stiftung  ” 


Elias  M.  W.  Delbanco 
= Penina  Henriques 

I 

Moses  Delbanco 
(Kancelliraad,  Copenhagen ; 
1784-1848) 

= Bieta  Kalckar 


Mausche  G.  W.  Shimon  ( W. 


(d.  1830) 
= Riischen 
Hauan 


(d.  18: 

= Zerl ! 
Kronac  r 
(d.  181 


Sarchen  W. 
(180.5-84) 

= Aby  W. 


Eduard  W. 

(b.  1808;  d.  1893) 

= (1)  Julie  (2)  Mariamne 
Meyer  Israel 


Moritz  W. 

( 1810-86) 

: Helene  Cohn 


Simon  Vilhelm  Delbanco 
(b.  1815) 

= Emma  Caroline  Jacobson 
(1838-80) 


Gumprich  Elias  Si  m 

(Marcus)  W.  (18o:  0) 
(d.  1885)  = Fann«e 

(MtHl) 


Hans  W.  Karl  W. 
(1845-89)  (b.  1850) 


Max  Anton  W. 
(b.  1846) 

= Clara 
Grumme 
(issue) 


John  W. 
(b.  18.51) 

= Henriette 
Ziedler 
(issue) 


Albert  W. 
(b.  1843) 
= Gerta 
Rindskopff 
(issue) 


Andres 
Christian 
Delbanco 
(b.  1851) 


Christian  Wilhelm  Ferdinand 
Delbanco  Julius  Delbanco 


(b.  1856) 
= Johanne 
Lindquist 
(issue) 


(b.  1863) 
(issue) 


Gustav  W. 
(b.  18:15) 

= Flora  Elkau 
(issue) 


Allt’ 

(b84( 

d 


Amalie  W. 

(b.  1831) 

: Adolph  Goldschmidt 


Rosa  W. 

(b.  1833) 
Paul  ScbifI 


Mariamne  W. 
= Zagury 


I 


Siegrnund  W. 

(b.  1835;  d.  1889) 

= Theophilia  Rosenberg 


Jenny  W. 
(18:16-94) 

= Michael  Fiirth 


Mathilde  WL 
(b.  1863) 

= Prof.  Marc 
Rosenberg 
(issue) 


Aby  W. 
(1).  i864) 
= (1)  Olga 
Leonino ; 
= (3)  Elly 
Simon 
(issue) 


Anna  W. 
(b.  1866) 

= Dr.  J.  M. 
Blumenfeld 


I 


Rosa  W. 

(b.  1870) 

= Baron  A. 
von  Gunzburg 


Georg  W. 

(b.  1871) 

= Lucie  Kaulla 
(issue) 


Aby  M.  W. 
(b.  1866) 

= Mary  Hertz 
(issue) 


Max  M.  W. 

(b.  1867) 

= Alice  Magnus 
(issue) 


Paul  M.  W. 

(b.  1868) 

= Mira  Loeb 
(issue) 


Felix  V 
(b.  li) 
= Fried  8f 
(isB ) 


Samueleii 


Daniel  efl; 
= Guenoili 


Samuel  D.  W. 
Bliimchen  Steintbal 
(issue) 


Ruben  Da'niel  W. 
(b.  1773;  d.  1847) 
= Sophie  Bondy 


Marcus  Daniel  W. 
(d.  18,34) 

= Johanna  Levy 


Daniel  Rudolph  W. 
(b.  1804  ; d.  1883) 
= Caroline  Brit 


Wilhelm  R.  W. 

= Tachau 

(issue)  • 


Siegrnund  R.  W. 

= Anne  Goldschmidt 


Daniel  M.  W. 
= Ida  Cohen 


IsradH. 

(b.  mi  d. 


Ferdinand  W.  Ida  W. 

(b.  1844)  = Henry 

= Luise  Voss  Oppenheiraer 
(issue) 


Rudolph  D.  W. 
= Anna  Barxhall 


Otto  W. 
Anna  Cohen 
(issue) 


Sophie  W. 

= Dr.  W.  Herschel 


Emil  W. 

Gertrude  Giirtner 
(issue) 


W akd'4d 


Samson  W. 

(d.  1715) 

I 

Samuel  S.  W. 

(d.  1742)  = Esther  Lob 

I 

Samson  Samuel  W. 

(d.  1769) 

I 

Hirsch  Samson  W.  (d.  1844) 
(Issue) 


Isaac  Reuben  VC. 
(d.  1729) 


Eilje  (Elias  Samuel)  \V. 

(d.  1804) 

= (1)  Jeannette  Heilbut ; (2)  Schonche  Delbanco 


Simon  (Simie)  S.  W. 

(b.  1718:  d.  1808) 

= (1)  Jetle  Delbanco ; (2)  Esther  Delbanco  ; 
(8)  Siisse  Heilbut 


Schinul  E.  W.  Samie  E.  VC. 

(d.  1826)  (d.  1824) 

= Slariamne  =(1) Von  Halle; 

Meyer  (2)  Siisscben  Rintel 
I (issue) 


Simie  (Simon  Elias)  W. 
(h.  1760;  d.  1828) 

= Zippora  Henriques 


Abv  Samuel  W. 
(b.  1798 ; 
d.  1856) 

= Sarchen  W. 
(b.  1805; 
d.  1884) 


■VVilhelm 
(Michel)  W. 


Aaron 
Samuel  VC. 

(b. 1800;  d.  1850) 
= Hanchen  W. 


i 


I 

Adolph  IV. 
= Emma 
Flesh 
(issue) 


Gustav  W. 
= Emma 
Seligman 
(issue) 


Esther  W. 
= Jacob 
Heilbut 


Isak  W. 

(b.  1786 ; d.  1857) 


Gumprecht  S.  W. 

(h.  1788;  d.  1850) 

= Fanny  Haarbleicher 


Moritz  G.W.  Emma  W. 

(b.  1827)  (I).  1829) 

= Jane  Franks  = Bernhard 
(issue)  Behrens 


Rachel  W. 
(h.  1796) 
= Samuel 
Henriques 


Rosa  W. 

(b.  1799; 
d.  1874) 

= Levy  Furst- 
enberg 


Mariainne  W. 
(b.  1836) 

= S.  Wolff 


Susette  W. 
(b.  1837) 

= David 
Hildesheimer 


Siegfried  W. 

(h.  1839) 

= Ellen  Joseplison 
(issue) 


Samuelo  VC. 
(b.  1800; 
d.  1881) 

= Emma 
Gliickstadt 
(b.  180!); 
d.  1881) 


Michael  S.  W. 
(b.  1802; 
d.  1868) 

= Hanna 
Salomonsen 


Jeanna  W. 
(h.  1805; 
d.  1830) 

= Emanuel 
Magnus 


Amelia  VC. 
= Jacob 
M.  Bing 
(issue) 


1 

I 

Moritz  W.  (b.  1838) 
= Charlotte  Esther 
Oppenheim 


Frederic  Elias  VC. 

(h.  1832) 

= Emma  Jane  Raphael 

I 


Carl  Simon  VC. 
(b.  1835;  d.  1865; 
author) 


Moritz  VC. 

(b.  1841) 

= Annie  Ware 
(issue  named  Ware) 


Simon 
Elias  W. 
(b.  1840) 
= Pauline 
Druc^ker 

I 

Michael 
Sven  W. 


Karl 

Johann  W. 
(b.  1852) 
= Betty 
Drucker 


Olga  VC. 
(1).  1873) 

= Paul 
Kohnspeyer 
(issue) 


Louise  W. 
(b.  1879) 
= Dr. 
Derenberg 
(issue) 


Fritz  M.  W. 
(b.  1879) 


John  Anson  VC. 

(b.  1867) 

= Violet  Sichel 
(issue) 


Lily  W.  Oscar  Emanuel  W. 

(b.  1868)  (1).  1876) 

= Erik  Philipson  = Catherine  Byrns 


W.  (d.  1756) 

«,  W.  (d.  1790) 
e|sberg  (d.  1821) 


Kalman  VC. 


Jacob  Kalman  W. 
(d.  1774) 


Solomon  Daniel  W. 
(b. 1778;  d.  1869) 
= Jetle  Delbanco 


Heiman  .1.  W. 
(d.  1806) 


Simeon  J.  W. 
(d.  1815) 


(issue) 

Jacob  H.  W. 

John  5V. 

4) 

i 

Hetty  W. 

(b.  1806;  d.  1881) 

= Lassen 

1 

Adolph  VC. 
(Philadelphia) 

= Cecilia  Cohen 

1 

1 (Hamburg)  (d. 

, ‘ j TTT  = Rosa  Wolf 

August  W.  Edward  Marcus  W. 

(b.  1815;  d.  1893)  (d.  1891)  ussue; 

= Wilhelmina  Kahlen  = Elise  Strom# 

1780;  d.  1860) 
(London) 

= Betsy  W. 

1 

Eduard  Lassen 
(composer) 

• 

1 

(issue)  1 

I 

i 

1 1 

Ida  W.  Tony  W. 

= Prof.  L. 

Teep 

1 

Eduard  Martin  VC. 
(b.  1843) 

= Caroline  Dreyer 
(issue) 

1 Henry  B . 

(b.  1820;  d.  18,51) 

(b.  1844rd  1^6)  = Isabella  Abraham 

Simeon  5V. 

(b.  1827;  d.  1893) 
= Eliza  Moi  ris 

J, 

‘edigree. 
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Reichstag;  Moritz’s  second  son,  Jacob  (born  1848), 
who  was  killed  in  battle  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war;  and  Moritz’s  eldest  son,  Albert  (born  1843), 
who  has  been  appointed  “ Commerzienrat.  ” 

Of  the  London  branch,  founded  by  Mendel  Mar- 
tin Warburg  (born  1789;  died  1877),  the  younger 
sou,  Janies,  has  settled  at  Manchester,  where  he 
is  known  as  a musician.  Moses  Delbanco  (born 
1784;  died  1848)  attained  the  distinguished  position 
of  “ Caucelliraad  ” at  Copenhagen.  Aby  Warburg 
(born  1866)  is  known  as  an  art  critic  and  historian. 
Karl  Johann  Warburg  (born  in  1852  at  Stock- 
holm) is  a historical  and  biographical  writer  of  im- 
portance, has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Nobel 
institute,  and  is  a member  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Sweden.  Otto  Warburg  studied  at  Berlin,  where 
he  is  now  professor  of  natural  history,  and  is  promi- 
nent in  the  Zionist  movement.  Emil  Warburg  is 
a professor  at  Freiburg  and  Charlottenburg.  One 
of  the  daughters  of  Marcus  Warburg  married  R. 
Lassen,  and  her  son  was  the  composer  and  musical 
director,  Eduard  Lassen. 

Felix  M.  Warburg  (born  in  1871  at  Hamburg) 
settled  in  New  York,  where  he  joined  the  firm  of 
Kuhn,  Loeb  & Co.  He  is  at  present  (1905)  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  is 
also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  family  history 
of  the  Warburgs  is  the  practically  world-wide  ex- 
tent of  their  wanderings  and  ultimate  distribution, 
the  following  places  being  mentioned  in  their  pedi- 
gree : 


Altona 

Gluckstadt 

Grindel 

Hamburg 

London 

India 

Holstein 

Berlin 

Hanover 

Freiburg 


Melbourne 

Goteborg 

Copenhagen 

Wandsbeck 

Philadelphia 

Tokyo 

Shanghai 

Luneburg 

Manchester 


Stockholm 

Cassel 

South  America 

Havana 

Leeds 

Gottingen 

Hanau 

Paris 

New  York 


Equally  remarkable  is  the  variety  of  occupations 
which  the  various  members  of  this  family  have 
taken  up  or  married  into.  Among  those  mentioned 
may  be  enumerated : 


constituent  assembly,  remaining  a member  of  that 
body  for  twenty-two  consecutive  years. 

Bibliography  ; Jew.  Chron.  April  23, 1886. 

s.  L.  R. 

Otto  Warburg:  German  botanist;  born  in 
Hamburg  July  20,  1859.  From  1879  to  1883  he 
studied  at  tlie  universities  of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Stras- 
burg.  Having  graduated  from  the  last-named  uni- 
versity, he  continued  his  studies  at  Munich  and 
Tubingen;  and  from  1885  until  1889  he  traveled 
through  southern  and  eastern  A.sia.  He  settled  in 
Berlin  and  became  privat-docent  in  botany  at  the 
university  in  1891.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  tropical  botany  and  agriculture  at 
the  Oriental  Seminary,  and  received  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor in  1897.  A few  years  ago  Warburg  began  to 
interest  himself  in  Jewish  agricultural  colonization, 
for  which  purpose  he  visited  the  East  in  1900,  1901, 
and  1903 ; and  he  founded  the  first  Jewish  settlements 
in  Asia  Minor.  He  worked  as  an  active  administra- 
tive member  of  the  Esra,  an  organization  for  the 
agricultural  movement  among  the  German  Jews,  and 
in  connection  therewith  founded  in  Palestine  the 
Neuhof  Agricultural  Society. 

Warburg  is  the  author  of : “ Monographie  der  My- 
risticaceeu,”  in  “Nova  Acta  Leopoldina,”  vol.  58 
(1897) — the  De  Candolle  prize  essay;  “ Die  IMuskat- 
nuss.  Hire  Geschichte,  Botanik,  Kultur,  Handel-Ver- 
wertung”  (Leipsic,  1897);  “ Pandanaceae,”  partiii.  of 
“Pflanzenreich  ” (ib.  1900);  “ Die  Kautschukpflanzen 
und  Hire  Kultur”  (Berlin,  1901);  “Monsunia,  Bei- 
triige  zur  Kenntniss  der  Vegetation  des  Slid-  und 
Ostasiatischen  Monsungebietes  ” (Lcijisic,  1901); 
“Die  Kunene-Sambesi  Expedition,”  1903,  published 
by  the  Colonial  Agricultural  Committee  in  Berlin. 

From  1897  to  1903  Warburg  w'as  t he  publisher  and 
editor  of  “ Der  Tropenptlanzer,”  a journal  of  tropical 
agriculture  and  the  organ  of  the  Colonial  Agricul- 
tural Committee.  He  is  besides  one  of  the  principal 
collaborators  on  the  Zionistic  periodicals  “ Paliis- 
tina”  and  “ Altneuland.”  Warburg  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Palestine  Commission  of  the  Zionist  Congress 
and  a member  of  the  smaller  Actions  Comite. 

S. 

WARNING.  See  IIatra’ah. 
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Moritz  Warburg : German  jurist;  born  at  Al- 
tona  June  8,  1810;  died  there  April  15,  1886.  He 
studied  at  the  colleges  of  Wolfenblittel  and  Altona, 
and  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Kiel.  His 
studies  completed,  he  settled  in  Altona,  where  he 
practised  law  for  over  forty  years;  in  1879  he  was 
appointed  a counselor  of  justice.  Warburg’s  name 
is  connected  with  the  stirring  events  of  1848,  in 
which  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Sleswick-Holstein 


WARRANTY  OF  TITLE  : The  Hebrew  term 
for  warranty  of  title  is  nVUlX  (=“  future  ”),  the 
same  word  denoting  the  force  of  an  attested  deed 
which  served  as  a mortgage  on  all  lands  owned  by 
the  debtor  at  the  time  of  its  delivery.  Whenever 
lands  or  slaves  were  sold  by  deed,  it  was  customary 
to  insert  a clause  by  which  the  seller  bound  himself 
to  reimburse  the  biijmr  for  any  loss  arising  from  a 
bad  or  defective  title.  The  custom  must  have  been 
very  ancient;  for  similar  clauses,  which  were  fre- 
quently quite  elaborate,  are  found  in  some  of  the 
oldest  deeds  of  conveyance  among  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians.  Warranty  of  title  was  implied,  how- 
ever, in  every  sale,  whether  of  slaves,  land,  or  chat- 
tels (Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Mekirah,  xix.  3;  Shul- 
han  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  225),  thus  agreeing 
with  the  Talmudic  saying  (B.  M.  15b)  that  an  omis- 
sion of  the  warranty  was  regarded  as  a mere  over- 
sight of  the  draftsman  and  was  supplied  by  the 
courts.  The  parties  to  the  sale  were  accordingly 
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required  to  make  a special  agreement  to  exempt  the 
seller  from  all  responsibility,  such  a document  re- 
leasing liim  from  every  claim  against  him,  even  if 
goods  had  been  sold  him  which  w'ere  later  claimed 
by  the  true  owner,  wdio  had  been  deprived  of  them 
by  robbery.  The  most  dangerous  flaw  in  the  title 
seems  to  have  been  an  outstanding  bond  against  the 
seller;  or  against  his  grantor  or  ancestor,  thus  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  levy  for  debt  on  the  thing  sold. 

The  warranty  secured  the  buyer  not  only  against 
the  loss  of  his  lands  or  slaves,  but  also  against  the 
payment  of  mesne  profits  (nn'D  which  he 

might  otherwise  have  had  to  give  the  true  owner 
for  withholding  possession ; but  the  covenant  of 
warranty,  as  far  as  it  covered  this  uncertain  and  un- 
liquidated liability,  could  be  levied  only  on  “free 
property,”  not  on  “subjected  property  ” (see  Deed). 
The  Mishnah  refers  incidentally  to  mesne  profits  and 
to  their  inclusion  in  a w’arranty  (Git.  v.  3),  and  thus 
limits  the  remedy  (see  Tort).  The  codes  held  that 
the  oi’dinary  and  the  implied  warranty  of  title  could 
be  broken  and  give  rise  to  a suit  against  the  war- 
rantor only  in  case  the  buyer  w'as  evicted  or  com- 
pelled to  pay  a bond  debt  by  a Jewish  court,  al- 
though either  the  decision  of  a Gentile  court  or  an 
adverse  title  appearing  on  the  records  kept  by  the 
Gentiles  was  to  be  deemed  an  overpowering  force. 
Such  a force  might,  however,  have  a special  pro- 
tective w’airanty,  just  as  the  seller  might  warrant 
against  the  loss  of  his  field  through  the  action  of  a 
neighboring  river. 

E.  c.  L.  N.  D. 

WARRENS,  ROSA  : Swedish  poet  and  trans- 
lator; born  at  Karlskrona  Feb.  24,  1821;  died  at 
Copenhagen  Nov.  8,  1878.  At  the  age  of  five  she 
went  with  her  parents  to  Hamburg,  where  she  re- 
mained until  her  father's  death  in  1861.  She  then 
moved  to  Berlin  with  her  mother,  and  after  the  lat- 
ter’s death  in  the  summer  of  1878,  she  settled  at 
CojKmhagen.  She  devoted  herself  chiefly  to  Swe- 
dish literature  and  Norse  mythology,  translating  into 
German  the  northern  folk-songs  in  the  original 
meters.  The  fruits  of  these  studies  were  the  follow- 
ing volumes:  “ Swedische  Volkslieder  derVorzeit” 
(1856) ; “ Diinische  Volkslieder  ” (1858) ; “ Schottische 
Volkslieder”  (1861);  “Zwei  Lieder  der  Edden  ” 
(1863);  “Norwegische  Volkslieder,”  “Islandische 
Volkslieder,”  and  “Finnische  Volkslieder”  (1868). 
A volume  of  her  original  poems  appeared  in  1873. 

Bibmograph  Y : Allg.  Deutsche  Biographie ; Franz  Briiinmer, 

Deutsche  Dichter  und  Prnsaisten  drs  Neunzehnten  Jahr- 

huudefts-,  Lina  Morgenstem,  Die  Frauen  des  Neunzehnten 

Jnti  rhu)iderts. 

s.  R.  N. 

WARS  OF  THE  LORD,  BOOK  OF  THE 

(mn''  nnn^D  isd)  : A work  mentioned  in  a single 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament  (Num.  xxi.  14)  in 
connection  with  the  geographical  position  of  Arnon. 
The  title  suggests  that  the  book  contained  songs 
celebrating  the  victories  of  the  Israelites  led  by 
Ynwii,  and  it  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  similar 
to  the  Book  of  Jasher  or  possibly  even  identical 
with  it,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the 
latter  liypothesis.  Modern  scholars  regard  Num. 
xxi.  17-18,  27  et  seq.  as  extracts  from  the  same  book 
(comp.  Nahmanides  on  Num.  xxi.  14) ; and  since 


some  of  the  facts  there  mentioned  refer  to  an  epoch 
far  subsequent  to  the  Mosaic  period,  the  last  citation 
being  supposed  by  8tade(“  Gesch.  des  Volkes Israel,” 
i.  50)  to  refer  to  the  time  of  Omri’s  dynasty,  the  date 
of  its  composition  is  variously  placed  in  the  ninth 
century  is.c.  or  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon 
(Reuss,  “Gesch.  der  Heiligen  Schrift,”  p.  172).  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Septuagint,  read- 
ing nirp  renders  the  title  of  the  book  HdAf/zof 

Tov  Kvp'iov,  and  refers  its  contents  to  one  particular 
war  of  Yiiwh.  The  verse  which  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  book  is  extremely  obscure,  and  the 
words  nQ1D3  Dill  HN  in  particular  are  variously  hut 
unsatisfactorily  interpreted.  The  Septuagint  ren- 
ders them  rfjv  Zwd/J  ecpUyiae,  apparently  reading 
3nr  ns,  ■which  is  unintelligible  in  meaning, 
though  it  evidently  contains  some  allusion  to  Diza- 
hab.  Jerome,  following  Onkelos,  translated  3111  nx 
“he  did,”  although  it  rather  means  “he  gave.” 
Among  Jewish  commentators  only  Ibn  Ezra  and 
Nahmanides  postulated  the  existence  of  a “Book  of 
the  Wars  of  Yiiwii”;  according  to  the  former  the 
work  had  been  written  before  the  time  of  Abraham. 
They  also  advanced  the  theory  that  Waheb  was  the 
name  of  a place  where  the  Israelites  had  waged  wars 
against  their  enemies.  The  Targumim  understood 
“the  book ” to  denote  the  “Pentateuch”  and  inter- 
preted the  passage  as  meaning : “ Therefore  it  is  said 
in  the  Book,  the  wars  which  Yiiwii,”  etc.,  while 
Rashi  and  RaSHBaM  translated  1303  “in  the  act  of 
narrating.”  Sayce  (“The  Academy,”  Oct.  22,  1892) 
follows  the  Targumim  in  the  general  translation  of 
the  jiassage,  except  that  he  adopts  the  Septuagint 
reading  ant  insteael  of  3ni,  and  he  accordingly  dis- 
poses of  the  theory  that  such  a book  ever  existed. 

s.  M.  Sel. 

WARSAW : Capital  of  the  Russo-Polish  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  and  former  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  ; situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vistula.  According  to  Polish  writers,  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Jews  in  Warsaw  dates  from  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  their  influence  at  that  time  is 
indicated  by  a number  of  documents  in  Hebrew 
script  preserved  in  the  local  archives.  They  at 
first  resided  on  the  Jewish  street  near  the  present 
Dunai  street,  whence  they  spread  to  other  quarters 
of  the  city,  acquiring  houses  and  lands,  possessing  a 
cemetery,  and  owning  a synagogue  near  St.  John’s 
Church. 

As  in  other  cities,  their  growing  influence  awa- 
kened commercial  and  social  antagonism  among  the 
citizens.  The  Christian  merchants  endeavored  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  Jewish  competitors  by  in- 
sisting on  the  strict  application  of  the  Magdeburg 
Law,  and  continued  their  propaganda  with  varying 
success  until  1525,  when  Prince  Janush  of  Mazovia 
issued  a decree  which  forbade  the  Jews  to  reside  in 
Warsaw  or  to  pursue  mercantile  or  industrial  occupa- 
tions in  the  city.  This  measure  was  not  strictly  en- 
forced, however,  for  two  years  later  Sigismund  I. 
was  obliged  to  issue  a similar  decree  with  an  addi- 
tional clause  which  debarred  the  Jews  from  residence 
even  in  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw.  This  decree  likewise 
proved  ineffective,  since  the  Jews  who  were  driven 
from  the  city  itself  settled  just  beyond  the  walls. 
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waiting  for  more  favorable  legislation  which  would 
permit  them  to  return.  By  this  expedient  they  were 
still  enabled  to  secure  an  important  portion  of  the 
city  trade,  but  in  1570  Sigisnumd  Augustus  issued 
a more  drastic  decree  containing  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

(1)  No  Jew,  Jewess,  Jewish  child  or  servant  (be  the  latter 
Jewish  or  Christian)  shall  dwell  with  property  or  wares  on  any 
lands,  municipal,  royal,  or  clerical,  within 
Provisions  the  limits  of  Old  Warsaw  or  New  Warsaw,  nor 
of  may  he  or  she  remain  there  even  during  royal 
Sigismund  sojourns,  excepting  only  at  the  time  of  the 
Augustus.  Diets,  when  Jews  shall  he  permitted  to  visit 
Warsaw  for  business  purposes.  CJ)  The  Jews 
who  have  business  connections  in  Warsaw  shall  be  allowed  to 
sojourn  there  with  the  written  consent  of  the  magistrate : but 
they  shall  not  have  the  right  to  engage  in  any  trade  or  handi- 
craft which  may  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  daily  pursuits  of 
the  citizens.  (3)  The  Jews  shall  have  no  right  to  reside  on  any 
grounds,  or  to  trade  or  ply  their  handicrafts,  within  a radius  of 
two  miles  from  Warsaw  on  either  bank  of  the  Vistula,  under 
penalty  of  confiscation.  (4)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mag- 
istrates and  their  successors  at  Warsaw  to  enforce  the  removal 
of  the  Jews  from  the  city  and  its  environs  without  regard  to  any 
extenuating  circumstances  or  even  to  letters  of  exemption  from 
the  king  or  his  successors. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  Jews  as  agents 
of  the  king  anti  higher  nobility,  as  well  as  the  an- 
nual sessions  of  the  Diets  in  Warsaw,  rendered  it  im- 
practicable to  execute  this  ordinance,  and  the  re- 
peated protests  and  machinations  of  the  Christian 
gilds  were  unavailing,  at  least  so  far  as  a large 
number  of  Jewish  merchants  was  concerned.  Peti- 
tions for  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  Warsaw 
and  its  suburbs  were  very  frequent;  and  in  1580 
King  Stephen  Bathori  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the 
Jews  to  reside  in  Warsaw  or  to  lease  city  taxes  or 
property.  Those  Jews  who  were  obliged  to  come  to 
Warsaw  on  business  had  to  secure  a special  permit 
from  the  city  magistrates.  It  is  evident  that  these 
laws  were  enforced  under  Ladislaus  IV.,  for  on  July 
16,  1646,  Marcus  Neckel  obtained  the  title  of  “gen- 
eral Jewish  delegate  ” in  Warsaw.  In  1648  Ladislaus 
reaffirmed  the  earlier  restrictive  decrees,  although  he 
made  an  exception  in  favor  of  Neckel,  ordering  that 
“Marcus,  the  Jewish  delegate  and  ro3'al  agent,  shall 
not  be  molested  or  ridiculed.”  The  subsequent  royal 
decrees  of  1663, 1676, 1737, 1740, 1761, 1763,  and  1770 
confirmed  the  provisions  of  the  earlier  edicts.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews 
from  Warsaw,  like  their  expulsion  from  Riga  and 
other  cities,  was  never  wholly  effective.  Deprived 
of  the  right  of  permanent  residence,  they  secured  im- 
munity and  exemption  by  purchasing 
Royal  the  good-will  of  the  city  magistrates, 
Deerees.  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chris- 
tian merchants  frequently  paid  bribes 
to  the  city  magistrates  for  the  exclusion  of  their 
Jewish  competitors.  Thus  in  1691,  when  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  for  the  wedding  of  the  crown 
prince  Jacob  Sobieski,  which  was  to  be  attended  by 
many  guests,  the  merchants  of  Warsaw  paid  ten 
silver  thalers  to  the  great  crown  marshal,  and  gave 
lemons  and  oranges  to  the  value  of  54  Polish  gulden, 
in  order  that  intercession  might  be  made  with  the 
king  to  withhold  protection  from  the  Jews. 

In  the  reign  of  August  III.,  Crown  Marshal 
Francisek  Bielinski  enforced  the  restrictive  measures 
against  the  Jews,  and  during  his  incumbency  they 


were  permitted  to  enter  Warsaw  only  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Diet.  After  his  death  the  old  order 
of  things  was  restored.  The  great  crown  marshal 
Lubomirski  issued  special  certificates  at  a cost  of  one 
silver  groschen  each,  and  everj’  Jew  wishing  to  stay 
in  Warsaw  was  comj)elled  to  ])rocure  one  of  them 
under  itenalty  of  imprisonment,  although  they  were 
good  for  five  days  only.  The  income  from.the.se 
tickets  reached  the  sum  of  200,000  Polish  gulden 
annually.  Large  Jewish  colonies  were  formed  in 
the  outskirts  of  thecitj'on  lands  owned  by  membeis 
of  the  Polish  nobility.  The  most  noted  of  these  set 
tlements  was  “ New  Jerusalem,”  situated  beyond  the 
present  Jerusalem  gate.  Notwithstanding  a reso- 
lution of  the  city  council  which  permitted  Jews  to 
reside  in  New  Jerusalem,  ]\[arshal  Lubomirski  suc- 
cessively combated  the  legality  of  this  right  of  set- 
tlement. On  Jan.  22,  1775,  the  inar- 
Destruc-  slial’s  guard  invaded  New  Jcrmsalem, 
tion  of  confiscated  the  merchandise  found 
“New  Je-  there,  and  demolished  all  the  Jewish 
rusalem,”  houses.  The  merchandise  thus  seized, 
1775.  which  was  valued  at  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  gulden,  was  stored  in  the 
arsenal  and  was  later  sold  at  public  auction,  the  pro- 
ceeds being  returned  to  the  Jews. 

In  the  following  j'car  the  Jews  secured  ])ei'mission 
to  rebuild  their  houses,  but  had  meanwhile  settled 
in  large  numbers  in  the  city  itself.  On  IMay  25, 
1784,  however.  Marshal  Mniszek  issued  an  ordinance 
expelling  the  Jews  from  Warsaw  and  its  environs, 
though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  better  classes  of 
Polish  society  condemned  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
Warsaw  .lews  by  the  Christian  merchant  and  artisan 
gilds.  This  is  clear  from  the  following  paragra])!!, 
for  example,  in  the  Warsaw  periodical  “Pamictnik 
Historyezo-Politiezny  ” (1783,  p.5):  “ What  terrible 
spectacles  must  we  witness  in  the  capital  on  solemn 
holidays!  Students  and  even  adults  in  noisy  mobs 
persecute  the  Jews  and  sometimes  beat  them  with 
sticks.  We  ourselves  have  seen  a gang  waylay  a 
.lew,  stop  his  horses,  and  give  him  such  a cudgeling 
that  he  fell  from  the  wagon.  How  can  we  look 
with  indifference  on  such  a survival  of  barba- 
rism ? ” 

An  agreement  was  then  made  with  Peter  Tepper, 
the  banker  of  King  Stanislaus  Augustus,  permitting 
the  Jews  to  reside  in  Rasin,  Tepper’s  estate  in  the 
suburbs  of  Warsaw.  The  agreement  was  profitable 
to  both.  Rasin  became  a Jewish  colony,  and  drew 
a large  volume  of  trade  from  Warsaw.  The  city 
magistrates  were  alarmed  at  the  commercial  decline, 
however,  and  attempted  to  discourage  the  growth 
of  the  colony  by  threats  and  persuasion.  They  were 
finall}' forced  to  repeal  the  restrictive  ordinances  and 
gave  permission  to  the  Jews  to  reside  in  special  dis- 
tricts. The  new  .lewish  quarter  of  Warsaw  was 
located  on  the  square  known  as  IMary  wil,  the  present 
theater  square.  Subsequently  the  Pociej  Palace  was 
erected  there  and  gave  its  name  to  the  entire 
district. 

The  Jews  gradually  spread  to  Tlomacka,  Klopoc- 
ka,  and  Danilowicz  streets,  while  some  lived  as  far  as 
Trinity  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Nalevki  and  Dluga 
streets.  In  March,  1790,  members  of  the  furriers’  and 
tailors’  gilds  convened  at  the  council-hall  of  Stare 
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Miasto,  and  in  their  fear  of  competition  requested  the 
magistrates  to  expel  the  Jews  from  the  city.  They 
demanded  that  tlieir  request  be  present- 
Action  of  ed  to  the  Diet,  threatening,  in  case  of 
tlie  Gilds,  refusal,  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands.  John  Deckert,  president 
of  the  city  council,  referred  the  matter  to  the  Diet, 
and  the  latter  appointed  a commission  to  investigate 
the  grievances  of  the  Christian  gilds.  The  commis- 
sion was  informed  that  Jewish  competition  had  forced 
the  petitioners  to  resolve  either  to  destroy  them- 
selves or  to  annihilate  their  competitors.  The  Diet 
acceded  to  the  demand  of  the  Christian  craftsmen 
and  ordered  the  expulsion  of  all  Jewish  traders  and 
craftsmen,  allowing  only  those  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers to  remain  who  kept  important  establish- 
ments. As  on  former  occasions,  the  Jews  who  had 
been  expelled  gradually  returned  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  and  the  Christian  craftsmen,  driven  to 
desperation,  organized  an  anti-Jewish  riot. 

A Christian  tailor.  Fox,  meeting  a Jewish  tailor 
on  the  street,  attempted  to  take  from  him  some 
clothing  which  he  was  carrying.  He  pursued  the 
Jew,  who  finally  rallied  around  him  some  of  his  co- 
religionists and  had  Fox  imprisoned,  whereupon 
Fox’s  workmen  raised  the  cry  that  the  Jews  had 
killed  their  master.  This  was  the  signal  for  a riot. 
A mob  attacked  the  Jewish  houses  and  stores,  burn- 
ing and  pillaging  everything  in  their  way  until 
forced  to  desist  by  the  troops.  The  Polish  authori- 
ties, fearing  the  outbreak  of  a revolution  like  the 
one  which  was  then  raging  in  Paris,  forcibly  re- 
stored order,  arrested  Fox  and  other  leaders  of  the 
outbreak,  enforced  the  old  restrictive  regulations 
against  the  Jews,  and  subjected  the  Jews  transgress- 
ing these  laws  to  corporal  punishment.  During  the 
reign  of  Poniatowski  the  Jewish  question  received 
increased  attention  among  liberal  Poles;  and  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Four  Years’  Diet  some  reformers,  in- 
cluding Butrymovicz,  Czacki,  and  Kollontai,  pre- 
sented projects  for  its  settlement. 

The  occupation  of  Warsaw  by  the  Prussians 
brought  about  a beneficial  change  in  the  position  of 
the  Jews.  The  Prussian  government, 
Under  not  recognizing  the  old  citj"  charters, 
Prussian  allowed  them  to  live  in  Wansaw,  per- 
Rule.  mitted  them  to  organize  a kahal  for 
the  regulation  of  local  Jewish  affairs, 
abolished  rabbinical  tribunals,  and  prohibited  rab- 
binical anathemas  under  penalty  of  fifty  thalers’  fine 
and  banishment  for  rabbis  guilty  of  repeating 
this  offense.  The  new  administration  led  to  an  in- 
flux of  Jews  to  Warsaw,  thus  giving  rise  to  renewed 
complaints  from  the  Christian  merchants.  A census 
of  the  Jewish  population,  ordered  by  the  Prussian 
authorities  in  WOS,  was  largely  evaded  by  the  Jews, 
and  the  censusreturns  of  6,997  were  evidently  much 
below  the  actual  figures. 

When  the  Russians  invaded  Poland  in  1794  the 
Jews  did  their  share  in  defending  their  Polish  father- 
land.  Joselovich  Berek  formed  a light  horse  reg- 
iment of  500  Jews  of  Warsaw,  which  was  almost 
annihilated  during  the  siege  of  Praga  (a  suburb  of 
Warsaw)  by  Suvarov. 

Among  the  wealthy  Jewish  merchants  of  Warsaw 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be  men- 


tioned Hershka  and  Itzik,  David  and  Nutka  of 
Karolevetz,  Hershko  Markevich,  losek  and  Hershko 
Salamonovlch  of  Posen,  Ivosan  and  Hayyim  of 
Lutsk,  Naftal  of  Sokhachov,  Shmul  Scheidazh  and 
Abraham  of  Cracow,  Josel  Jankel  and  Schmul  of 
Piotrkow.  One  of  the  most  prominent  Jews  of  the 
time  was  Samuel  Zbitkover,  who  was  also  called 
Schmul  Jacobovich.  His  name  figures  largely  in 
official  documents  and  in  the  correspondence  of 
King  Stanislaus  Augustus,  whose  favorite  he  was; 
and  a quarter  of  the  suburb  Praga  was  even  called 
Schmulevizna  in  his  honor.  During  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland  he  was  the  chief  contractor  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  traveled  with  an  honorary  con- 
voy of  Cossacks  by  permission  of  General  Romanus. 

Zbitkover  was  evidently  a very  influ- 
Samuel  ential  man,  and  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
Zbitkover.  in  a memoir  which  he  presented  to 
Catherine  II.,  mentions  7,000  ducats 
which  the  Russian  army  owed  the  contractor.  Tlie 
king  also  presented  him  with  some  lots  in  the  suburb 
of  Praga  for  a Jewish  cemetery  and  S3magogue. 
After  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  Zbitkover  still 
continued  to  be  the  contractor  of  the  Russian  army, 
but  after  the  Polish  uprising  under  Kosciusko  in 
April,  1794,  the  Polish  party  (“Rada  Zastepeza”) 
confiscated  his  money,  which  amounted  to  757  duc- 
ats, and  his  leather  factory.  On  Nov.  4, 1794,  during 
the  siege  of  Praga,  Zbitkover,  in  his  sympathy  for 
the  many  victims  of  the  war,  issued  a notice  that 
any  soldier  or  citizen  who  should  bring  him  an  in- 
habitant of  Praga,  whether  Jew  or  Christian,  would 
receive  a ducat  in  gold,  and  whoever  should  bring 
him  a dead  citizen  of  Praga  for  burial,  would  be 
paid  a ruble  in  silver.  Two  barrels,  one  filled  with 
gold  and  the  other  with  silver,  stood  before  him, 
and  both  were  emptied  in  a day.  He  died  Sept.  3, 
1800. 

In  1797  an  order  was  issued  directing  all  the  Jews 
of  Warsaw  to  adopt  family  names  selected  by 
themselves  or  assigned  them  by  local  officials,  and 
this  ordinance  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  Ger- 
man names  among  the  Polish  Jews. 
Family  The  increase  of  the  Jewish  population 
Names  led  the  Prussian  authorities  to  check 
Adopted,  the  influx  of  Jews  into  Warsaw,  and 
1797.  in  March,  1798,  a certain  portion  of  the 
Jewish  population  was  expelled  from 
the  city,  and  the  remainder  had  to  submit  to  in- 
creased taxation.  All  Jews  who  should  arrive  in 
Warsaw  after  that  date  were  to  pay  a poll-tax  of 
one  gulden  daily,  while  the  “ Nahrungssteuer,”  or 
tax  collected  from  the  permanent  Jewish  popula- 
tion, amounted  to  210,000  Polish  gulden  annually. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  pay  a 
“Toleranzsteuer”  amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  tax  collected  from  the  city  population.  Two 
years  later  the  tax  on  kasher  meat  was  again  levied 
by  the  government,  and  in  March,  1809,  this  tax, 
which  formerly  amounted  to  two  groschen  per 
pound,  was  raised  to  six  groschen.  The  burdensome 
taxes  did  not,  however,  check  the  increase  of  the 
.Tewish  population.  In  May,  1804,  another  anti- 
Jewish  riot  broke  out  in  Senatorski  street,  but  was 
quelled  by  troops. 

In  1826  a rabbinical  school  was  established  in 
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Warsaw  under  the  direction  of  Anton  Eiseubauni, 
some  of  the  chief  teacliers  being  Aaron  Moses  Cyl- 
kow,  father  of  the  Judao-Polisli  preacher  of  War- 
saw, Jacob  Cylkow  (who  translated  the  Psalms 
into  Polish;  Warsaw,  1883),  A.  Buchner  (author  of 
“Der  Talmud  und  Seine  Nichtigkeit  ”),  and  Isaac 
Kramsztyk.  Eisenbaum,  who  was  born  at  Warsaw 
in  1791  and  died  there  in  1852,  was  educated  under 


mann,  “Mo'ade  ‘Ereb,”  p.  84,  Wilna,  1863;  see 
also  “ Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums,”  1851, 
No.  43). 

The  Reform  movement  of  the  early  forties  af- 
fected the  Jewish  community  of  Warsaw.  Abra- 
ham Meyer  Goldschmidt  was  its  first  German 
preacher  (1842);  and  Mathias  Rosen  of  the  Jew- 
ish school  board  did  much  for  the  education  of 


EXTKRIOR  OF  THE  GREAT  SYNAGOGUE  AT  WARSAW,  RUSSIA. 
(From  a photograph.) 


the  supervision  of  his  father,  who  instructed  him  in 
the  Bible  and  Hebrew  grammar  in  addition  to  his 
Talmudic  studies.  In  the  latter  part 
The  of  1823  he  founded  a Jewish  weekly  in 
Rabbinical  Yiddish  and  Polish  with  the  title  “ Der 
School.  Beobachter  an  der  Weichsel  ” (Polish 
title,  “ Dostrzegacz  Nadwisiauski  ”). 
A copy — the  only  one  in  existence — of  this,  the  first 
JudiEo- Polish  periodical,  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  great  synagogue  of  Warsaw.  The  school, 
however,  did  not  produce  many  rabbis,  since  its 
real  object  was  to  impart  secular  knowledge  rather 
than  rabbinical  learning,  and  it  gradually  became  a 
Jewish  high  school  (“Keneset  Yisrael,”  i.  138;  Reif- 


the  younger  Jewish  generation  of  Warsaw.  AV'hen 
Count  Uvarov,  the  Russian  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, visited  the  rabbinical  school  of  Warsaw  in 
1843,  he  was  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Jews  of  the  city  ; in  that  year  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  was  221,  as  compared  with  14  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  in  1826.  In  1861  the  AAbirsaw 
rabbis  Dob  Berush  Meisels  and  Marcus  Jastrow, 
suspected  by  the  Russian  government  of  sympathy 
with  the  Polish  uprising,  were  expelled  from  the 
city,  although  Meisels  was  permitted  to  return  in 
the  following  year.  In  1861  Jewish  artisans  were 
admitted  into  the  gilds  of  working  men;  and  a 
Jewish  weekly  in  the  Polish  language,  entitled 
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“Jutrzenka”  (Dawn),  was  founded  by  Daniel  Neu- 
feld.  In  1878  Rabbi  Jacob  Gksundiieit,  author 
of  the  “Tif’eret  Ya'akob,”  died;  and  a new  Jewish 
hospital  was  established  (jy  M.  Bersolin,  A.  Kraushar, 
and  others,  and  the  great  (reformed)  synagogue 
was  opened  on  Tlomacka  street.  In  the  following 
year  a Hebrew  technical  school  was  established  by 
L.  Nathansohn,  Lesser  Levi,  H.  Reichmann,  and 
others,  and  in  1881  a library,  still  in  charge  of  Ignacy 
Bernstein,  was  organized  in  connection  with  the 
great  S3'nagogue.  In  1882  Jews  were  permitted  to 
live  in  the  streets  which  were  formerly  forbidden  to 
them,  and  in  1889  a Jewish  trade-school  was  founded 
bv  Ludwig  Nathanson  and  others.  In  1890  some 
foreign  Jews  were  e.xpelled  from  Warsaw. 

In  1862  the  Jews  were  accorded  equal  rights  with 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Poland,  largely  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  Marquis  Vj^elepolski, 
Equal  and  the  taxes  on  meat,  baskets,  and 
Rights,  candles  were  then  discontinued  in 
1862.  Warsaw.  The  kahal  was  abolished  in 
1881,  and  in  its  place  a committee  was 
appointed  to  control  Jewish  religious  affairs. 

Serious  anti-Jewish  riots,  instigated  by  the  agents 
of  Ignatiev,  broke  out  in  Warsaw  on  Dec.  25,  1881, 
and  lasted  for  three  days,  during  which  time  much 
propertj-  was  destroj'cd,  and  twenty-four  Christians 
and  twenty-two  Jews  were  injured.  The  sj'inpa- 
thies  of  the  soldiers  sent  to  check  the  disorder  were 
evidently'  with  the  rioters,  for  some  of  those  arrested 
were  allowed  to  escape,  as  was  the  case  in  other 
riots  of  the  early  eighties.  A spirited  protest 
against  the  indifference  of  the  local  administration 
was  made  by  the  Jews  of  Warsaw,  including  Ma- 
thias Bersohn,  Ivan  Blioch,  Stanislas  Brunn,  iSIec- 
zislav  Epstein,  Alexander  Goldstand,  Stanislas  Kro- 
nenberg,  IMichael  Landau,  Stanislas  Lesser,  Ludwig 
Nathanson,  and  Julius  Wienyavski. 

The  growth  and  proportion  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  Warsaw  since  1882  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Jewish  Population. 

Total  Population. 

1876 

98,098 

,307,451 

1882 

127,917 

382,464 

1880 

136,234 

406,905 

1890 

1.58,154 

45.5,8.52 

1897 

231,678 

638,208 

1901 

254,712 

711,988 

Jewish  Births. 

Total  Births. 

1882 

3,899 

14,991 

1901 

4.744 

15,410 

Bibliography  : Starozitne  Pohkie,  ii.  04 ; Sobiesezanski,  Rt/s 
Hi>it(>ricny  in  Warszawy,  p.  20;  Przyborawski,  Z Przeszlo- 
sci  P'aritzaii'y,  i-  246,  Warsaw,  1899;  Nussbaum,  Szkice  His- 
tiiryczne  z Zycia  Zydnw  w Wai'szawie,  lb.  1881 ; Den,  1870- 
1871. 

H.  R.  J.  G.  L. 

Following  are  lists  of  rabbis,  dayyanim,  and  schol- 
ars of  Warsaw  and  of  its  suburb  Praga; 

Rabbis  and  Dayyanim:  Dob  Berash  ben  Reuben  (d. 
Feb.  at,  1819),  rabbi  of  Praga;  Siinhah  ben  Alexander  Siisskind 
(d.  Oct.  3,  1822),  dayyan:  Solomon  hen  Judah  Lob  (d.  Feb.  24, 
1832),  dayyan,  and  author  of  “ Shebile  Torah  ” (Warsaw  [?], 
1804);  Abraham  Ahele  (d.  April  14,  1832,,  dayyan  for  forty  years ; 
Aryeh  Liib  b.  Moses  Zunz  (d.  April  22, 1833),  dayyan,  and  author 
of  “ Ya'alat  Hen  ” (Praga,  1793)  and  “ Get  Mekushshar  ” (War- 


saw, 1811);  Mordecai  b.  Phinqhas  (d.  May  7,  1837),  rabbi  of 
Praga ; Solomon  Zalman  b.  Isaac  of  Posen  (d.  March  20,  1839), 
first  district  rabbi  of  Warsaw  and  vicinity,  and  author  of  " Hem- 
dat  Sheloraoh”  (Warsaw,  1830);  David  Jedldiah  b.  Israel  (d. 
April  14,  1842),  dayyan  for  forty  years;  Hayyim  Davidsohn  b. 
David  Tebele  (d.  March  17, 1854),  rabbi  for  fifteen  years  (eulogy 
by  Benjamin  David  Rabinowicz  in  “ Ruah  Hayyim,”  Warsaw, 
1854);  Mordecai  b.  Nehemiah  (d.  July  1,  1855),  dayyan,  and  au- 
thor of  “ Mor  Deror,”  a commentary  on  the  Haggadah ; Samuel 
b.  Dob  Bersohn  (d.  Feb.  27,  1856),  dayyan  for  eighteen  years; 
Meir  b.  Eliezer  (d.  March  16,  1863),  rabbi  of  Praga  for  thirty 
years;  Israel  Muschkat  (d.  Feb.  28,  1868),  rabbi  of  Praga  for 
tvventy-eight  years,  and  author  of  "Hare  Besamim,”  acommeu- 
tary  on  the  prayers,  and  “ Rashe  Besamim,”  a commentary  on 
the  Bible  and  on  the  Talmudic  Haggadah ; Judah  A ryeh  Lobush, 
known  as  “ the  Holy  ” (d.  Sept.  1,  1868) , dayyan  for  thirty-three 
years;  Dob  Berush  Meisels  (d.  Feb.  16,  1870),  rabbi  for  fourteen 
years:  Judah  Heschel  b.  Gabriel  Goldstadt  (d.  May  4,  1872), 
dayyan  ; Nathan  b.  Dob  of  Siemjaticz  (d.  July  22,  1873),  dayyan 
for  forty-three  years:  Solomon  Hillel  (d.  May  25, 1874),  dayyan, 
and  author  of  “ ‘Ateret  Shelomoh,”  on  Eben  ha-‘Ezer  and  Mas- 
seket  Kiddushin:  Jacob  b.  Isaac  Gesundheit  (b.  1814 ; d.  1878), 
rabbi,  and  author  of  “Tif’eret  Ya'akob,”  on  Hoshen  Mishpat 
(Warsaw,  1842);  Samuel  S.  Kleppisch  (b.  1820;  d.  1901),  chief 
dayyan  for  forty  years  (“  Ha-Zefirah,”  1902,  Nos.  225-227). 

The  list  of  rabbis  of  the  modernized  congregation,  known 
as  the  “German”  or  “Choir”  congregation,  is  as  follows; 
Abraham  Meir  Goldschmidt  (b.  1812;  d.  Feb.  8,  1889),  ofilclated 
until  1858,  when  he  replaced  A.  Jellinek  at  Leipsic ; Isaac  Kram- 
sztyk  (b.  1814;  d.  Sept.  25,  1889):  J.  Cylkow,  Polish  translator  of 
the  Psalms,  with  notes  (Warsaw,  1883);  and  Samuel  Poznanski. 

Scholars:  Joseph  b.  Israel  Liib  (d.  Aug.  25,  1794);  Joseph 
Samuel  b.  Abigdor  (d.  in  Praga  Oct.  14,  1800),  parnas  of  the 
Council  of  Four  Lands ; Benjamin  Zeeb  tVolf  Cohen  (d.  April 
23,  1808;  first  recorded  burial  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  in  War- 
saw, which  was  opened  in  1807);  Moses  Solomon  Zalman  (d. 
Jan.  7,  1816),  formerly  rabbi  of  Cracow,  and  gabbai  of  the  Holy 
Land  Halukkah  Fund;  Baer  Berksohn  (d.  March  12, 1831),  left 
a legacy,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poor  on  his  Jaiirzeit;  Abraham  Jacob  Stern  (d.  Feb.  3,  1842), 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  father-in-law  of  Hayyim  Selig 
Slonimski ; Jacob  Moses  b.  Solomon  Zalman  Jerislawer  (d.  March 
19,  1842),  publisher  of  the  works  of  R.  Low  of  Prague ; Solomon 
ben  Judah  Blumberg  (d.  Oct.  2.  1850),  parnas  and  philanthro- 
pist (left  fund  for  a synagogue);  Anton  Eisenbaum  (b.  1791 : d. 
18.52),  editor  and  publisher  (1823-24)  of  “ Der  Beobachter  an  der 
Weichsel,”  the  first  Yiddish  newspaper  in  Poland  ; Abraham 
Buchner,  instructor  in  the  Rabbinerschule,  and  author  of  “ Do- 
reshTob”  (W'arsaw,1830)  and  “Der Talmud”  (2vols.,th.l848); 
Isaac  Lob  Peretz  (born  at  Samoscz,  May,  1851),  the  poet; 
Eleazar  Thalgriin  (d.  April  2, 1857),  German  translator  of  the 
Psalms,  with  bi’ur  “Tokahat  Musar”  (Warsaw,  1854);  Hayyim 
Gershon  b.  Hillel  Cohen  Halle  (d.  Oct.  1,  1857),  communal  worker, 
and  founder  of  the  synagogue  at  the  Iron  Gate;  Jacob  David 
Schapiro  (d.  Aug.  5,  1863),  formerly  rabbi  of  W’iszagrod,  and 
author  of  annotations  on  “ Torat  Kohanim  ” ; Samuel  b.  Abra- 
ham Fliederbaum  (d.  A pril  6,  1867) , gabbai  of  the  burial  society : 
Hillel  Gleitstein  (d.  1867),  editor  of  the  “Warschauer  Jiidische 
Zeitung”:  Zusze  b.  Wolf  Ulrich  (d.  April  23,  1868),  founder 
and  leader  of  a synagogue;  Solomon  Baer  (d.  Dec.  1,  1868), 
formerly  rabbi  of  Naszelsk,  and  author  of  “ Dibre  Shelomoh,” 
Talmudic  novellae;  Moses  b.  Eliezer  Lippman  Feinkind  (d.  May 
17,  1869),  gabbai  of  the  Jewish  hospital ; Moses  b.  Enoch  Zundel 
Endelman  (b.  1808;  d.  Dec.  16,  1869),  communal  worker  and 
gabbai ; Jacob  Tugendhold  (1).  1791 ; d.  April  20,  1871),  author, 
translator,  andeensorof  Hebrew  books  (see  “ Maggld  Mishneh,” 
i.  59);  Joshua  b.  Solomon  Lob  of  Ostrowa  (d.  April  2.5,  1873), 
author  of  “ Toledot  Adam  ” ; Menahem  Mendel  h.  Zeeb  (d.  May 
13,  1873),  rosh  yeshibah;  Bunem  W'olf  Zeeb  Mendelssohn  (d. 
Nov.  28,  1875), rosh  yeshibah,  and  authorof  “Terumat  Zahab”; 
Menahem  Mendel  Oettinger  (d.  July  6,  1878),  bequeathed  10,(K)0 
rubles  to  the  Jewish  community ; Jacob  Joseph  b.  Mattithiah 
Hayyim  (d.  Aug.  3, 1878),  publisher  of  Hebrew  books,  and  author 
of  “Sefer  ha-Mizwot”  ; Simhah  b.  Mordecai  Posner  (d.  Oct.  17, 
1878),  author  of  “ Ha-Zofeh  be-Erez  Nod”  (“The  Wandering 
Jew”);  Judah  b.  Zimel  Epstein  (d.  Oct.  7,  1879),  authorof 
“Minhat  Yehudah”;  Moses  b.  Mordecai  Lipsehitz  (d.  April  .5, 
1881),  left  legacy  of  1,5, 0(X)  rubles  to  the  community;  Abraham 
b.  Sussman  Jabez  (d.  Feb.  28,  1882),  author  and  publisher; 
Jacob  Nathanson  (b.  1832;  d.  Sept.  14,  1884),  professor  of  chem- 
istry; Gabriel  Judah  Lichtenfeld  (b.  1811;  d.  March  22,  1887), 
author  and  mathematician;  Isaac  Goldmann  (b.  1812;  d.  .Ian. 
13,  1888),  Hebraist  and  author;  Abraham  Zuckerman  (b.  1843; 
d.  April  21,  1892),  Hebrew  publisher;  Moses  Cohen  (b.  1820;  d. 
Aug.  31,  1892),  communal  worker,  and  authorof  a Polish  work 
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in  defense  of  the  shehitah ; Hilarius  (Hillel)  Nussbaum  (h. 
18~0;  d.  1895),  Polish  historian;  Samuel  Hirsch  Peltin  (b.  1831; 
d.  Sept.  30,  1896),  author  ; Abraham  Shalom  Friedberg  (b.  1838  ; 
d.  March  31,  1903),  author  and  editor;  Hayyiin  Selig  Slonimski 
(b.  1810;  d.  May  15,  1904),  author  and  scientist;  Moses  Forelle 
(b.  1814),  calendarist  and  author  (see  “Sefer  Zikkaron”);  Stan- 
islaus Krainsztyk  (b.  1841),  naturalist;  Saul  Pincus  Rabino- 
witz  (b.  1845),  editor  of  “ Keneset  Yisrael,”  an  illustrated  He- 
brew magazine,  and  translator  of  Griitz’s  “Geschichte  der 
Juden”;  Mordecai  Spector  (b.  1859),  editor  of  the  “Haus- 
freund  ” and  the  " Familienfreund  ” ; Nahum  Sokolow  (b.  1859), 
editor  of  " Ha-Zeflrah,”  the  first  Hebrew  daily ; Ben-Avigdor 
tb.  1867),  founder  of  tlie  two  publishing-houses  named  respect- 
ively “Ahiasaf”  and  “ Tush iyyah.” 

Bibliography:  Samuel  Jewnin,  Nahalat  ‘‘OTamim.  Warsaw, 

1883. 
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See  Periodicals. 

WARSHAWSKI,  MARK  SAMOILOVICH ; 

Rtissiaii  Avriter;  boru  at  Kliersou  iu  1853.  He  re- 
ceived liis  early  education  at  a gymnasium  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  then  studied  engineering  at,  tbe 
ministerial  Institute  for  Engineers.  Later  lie  took 
up  tbe  study  of  law  at  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, from  Avhicli  he  was  graduated  iu  iurispru- 
dence  in  1879. 

Since  1874  Warshawski  has  been  a contributor  to 
the  St.  Petersburg  daily  “Novosti,”  in  which  he  has 
published  a series  of  humoristic  poems.  In  1878 
he  wrote  feuilletons  for  “ Russki  Mir,”  and  he  has 
been  a contributor  also  to  the  humoristic  weeklies 
“ Pchela  ” and  “ Strekoza.  ” He  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  for  sometime  associate  editor,  of  the 
Russo-Jevvish  periodical  “Razsvyet”  (1879-81),  to 
which  he  contributed  various  essays,  as  well  as 
sketches  of  Jewish  life.  He  has  contributed  also  to 
the  “Voskhod,”  and  has  published  a collection  of 
poems  entitled  “U  Morya”  (St.  Petersburg,  1884). 

II.  r.  M.  R. 

WASHING  : As  compared  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  Hebrews  paid  little  attention  to  the 
care  of  the  body ; and  the  bath  Avas  a rarity  in  a 
land  Avhere  water  was  relatively  scarce.  It  was  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  personal  cleacliness  should 
have  a religious  basis,  and  that  the  cult  should  or- 
dain frequent  ablutions.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
ancient  custom  of  Avashing  before  meals  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  ritualistic  requiremeuts;  and  Avater 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  Hebrew  cult  as  in  all 
other  Semitic  religions.  A partial  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  lies  in  the  fact  that  springs  and 
rivers  were  often  Avorshiped  by  the  Semites  either 
as  gods  or  as  the  dwelling-places  of  divinities.  To 
bathe  or  Avash  in  such  Avaters  was,  therefore,  iu  itself 
a ritualistic  act,  although  this  should  not  be  taken 
to  imply  that  all  water  was  holy,  and  it  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  one  avIio  wished  to  take  part 
in  a ritualistic  act  had  first  to  be  in  a condition  ap- 
propriate to  it,  or,  in  other  words,  had  to  be  ritually 
clean. 

The  original  meaning  of  this  concept  can  not  be 
discussed  here;  for  many  things  conditioned  “pu- 
rity,” just  as  there  were  many  things  Avhich  made 
one  ritually  defiled.  First  of  all,  hoAvever,  bodily 
cleanliness  was  requisite;  for  one  could  no  more 
come  unclean  into  the  presence  of  God  than  be- 
fore the  king.  Consequently  a man  washed  not 


only  himself  (Gen.  xxxv.  2;  Ex.  xxx.  17  et  neq.), 
but  also  his  clothes  (Ex.  xix.  10  et  seq.),  Avhile  the 
camp  of  Israel,  which  was  considered  a holy  place 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  Yiiavh,  Avas  defiled 
by  any  pollution  (Deut.  xxiii.  10  etscfj.).  It  thus 
becomes  plain  how  ablutions  de.veloped  into  .sym 
holistic  purifications,  especially  from  ritualistic 
defilements.  It  is  sullicient  in  this  connection  to 
allude  to  the  ritual  uiicleanncss  connected  Avith  cer- 
tain physical  pollutions,  as  Avith  touching  a corpse, 
a leper,  or  his  house,  or  Avith  sexual  intercourse, 
From  this  standpoint  of  symbolic  purification  ablu- 
tions were  prescribed,  in  the  cour.se  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Law,  for  a number  of  impurities  which, 
since  they  could  easily  be  removed  by  Avashing, 
Avere  characterized  as  slight,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  graver  states  of  defilement  whicli  required  sac- 
rifice and  the  like.  Thus,  the  clothing  of  a leper 
(Lev.  xiii.  6,  34,  54-58),  oneAvlio  had  been  in  a leper’s 
house  (Lev.  xiv,  47),  and  the  house  itself  (Lcal  xiv. 
62)  were  to  be  Avaslied,  w'hile  Avasliing  also  removed 
the  pollution  resulting  from  sexual  intercourse  and 
the  like.  See  also  Ablution. 

E.  G.  II.  1.  Be. 

WASHINGTON : The  extreme  nortliAvestern 
state  on  the  Pacific  coast.  United  States  of  America; 
originally  a part  of  Oregon,  but  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1889.  The  first  Jewish  pioneers  probably 
went  to  Washington  about  18(50,  either  from  Vic- 
toria, B.  C.,  Avhich  then  contained  a large  Jenvish 
settlement,  or  from  Portland,  at  that  time  the  only 
prominent  American  settlement  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  from  Walla  Walla,  the  largest  post  on  the 
frontier  trail  from  the  East  to  the  North-Pacific 
coast  during  the  Civil  Avar. 

Seattle,  Avhich  early  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  state,  Avas  first  visited  by  JeAvs  about  18(52,  Avheu 
the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Schwabacher  A Co. 
was  opened  in  Walla  Walla.  The  members  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  firm  freiiuently  Avent  to  Seattle; 
and  they  started  a branch  tliere  iu  1869.  The  first 
regular  congregation,  called  Oheves  Sholom,  Avas 
organized  in  1887,  and  a plot  for  a cemetery  was  pur- 
chased two  years  later.  A synagogue  Avas  built  and 
dedicated  in  1891,  but  was  sold,  and  the  Reform 
Congregation  Temple  de  Hirsch  Avas  organized  May 
29,  1899,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Leo  Kolm. 
The  foundation  and  first  story  of  the  new  temple 
Avere  finished  and  dedicated  Sept.  13,  1901.  R. 
BroAvn  (iioav  in  San  Francisco)  and  R.  Abrahamson 
(noAv  iu  Portland)  Avere  the  olHciating  rabbis  of  Con- 
gregation Oheves  Sholom,  and  Then.  F.  Josejih  has 
been  the  minister  of  Congregation  Temple  de  Hirsch 
since  its  organization  iu  1899.  In  addition  to  the 
Reform  congregation  there  is  an  Orthodox  organiza- 
tion, Bickor  Cholem,  which  Avas  founded  in  1892.  L. 
Brooks  is  the  hazzan  and  rabbi ; and  the  congregation 
Avorships  in  a synagogue.  The  Seattle  IlebreAv  Benev- 
olent Society  oaviis  the  Hills  of  Eternity  Cemetery, 
where  members  of  the  Reform  congregation  are  in- 
terred, Avhile  Orthodox  Jews  are  buried  in  Oak  Park 
Cemetery,  the  propertj^  of  Bickor  Cholem  congrega- 
tion. The  following  charitable  and  educational 
societies  existin  Seattle:  Seattle  HebreAv  Benevolent 
Society,  Ladies’  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  Monte- 
fiore  Society,  Temple  Auxiliary,  Council  of  JeAvish 
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Women,  and  Sons  of  Zion.  The  Independent  Order 
of  B’nai  B’rith  is  represented  by  two  lodges,  Seattle 
Lodge  No.  342  (organized  in  1883)  and  Hildesheimer 
Lodge  No.  503  (organized  in  1900).  The  Concordia 
Club,  founded  in  1903,  is  a flourishing  social  organ- 
ization. 

Ne.xt  in  size  to  the  Jewish  community  of  Seattle 
is  that  of  Spokane,  where  the  congregation  Emanu- 
El,  organized  Sept.  28, 1890,  now  (1905)  has  a mem- 
bership of  about  si.xty.  Rabbis  E.  Schreiber,  A. 
Farber,  and  Jacob  Bloch  have  officiated  as  ministers, 
and  the  present  incumbent  is  Rabbi  D.  Levine.  The 
communal  societies  are  the  Judith  Montefiore  Society 
(an  auxiliary  of  the  temple),  the  Ladies’  Benevolent 
Society,  and  the  Daughters  of  Israel  (auxiliary  of 
the  semiorganized  Orthodox  community).  Abraham 
Geiger  Lodge  No.  423, 1.O.B.B.,  chartered  in  March, 
1893,  has  about  fifty  members. 

The  Beth  Israel  congregation  in  Tacoma  was 
organized  in  1892  and  completed  its  temple  in  1893. 
The  congregation,  conservative  in  character,  num- 
bers about  sixty-five  members.  There  are  several 
auxiliary  societies,  comprising  the  Lady  Judith 
Montefiore  Society,  a section  of  the  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  and  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society, 
which  owns  a large  cemeter}\  A B’nai  B’rith  lodge 
formerly  existed  in  the  city,  but  the  removal  of 
many  members  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  charter 
to  the  grand  lodge.  Montague  N.  A.  Cohen  (now 
of  Sacramento)  was  the  minister  of  the  congregation 
during  the  year  1903-4. 

A few  Jewish  families  that  are  not  regularly  or- 
ganized into  congregations  live  in  Walla  Walla, 
Olympia  (a  cemetery  plot  was  bought  in  1872),  El- 
Icnsburg,  Aberdeen,  Hoquiam,  South  Bend,  Everett, 
and  Bellingham. 

Among  the  eminent  Jews  of  Washington  have  been 
Gen.  Edward  S.  Solomon,  who  was  sent  by  President 
Grant  to  be  governor  of  the  territory  of  Washington 
from  1870  to  1872,  and  Bailey  Gatzert,  who  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Seattle,  and  for  several  years  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Pacific  coast,  be- 
ing president  of  the  firm  of  Schwabacher  & Co.  from 
1888  to  1893,  the  year  of  his  death,  and  also  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Gatzert-Schwabacher  Land  Co. 

In  a total  population  of  about  750,000  (according 
to  the  most  accurate  estimate  for  the  year  1905), 
the  Jews  of  Washington  number  approximately 
3,500. 

A.  T.  F.  J. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. : Capital  of  the  United 
States;  situated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the 
Potomac  River.  In  1849  there  were  in  Washington 
six  Jews,  who  were  engaged  in  business  on  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  and  who  went  to  Baltimore  for  the 
important  holy-day  services.  On  April  25,  1852,  the 
First  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation  was  oi’gan- 
ized  ; it  numbered  twent3"-one  members,  and  Solomon 
Pribram  was  elected  its  first  president.  Two  years 
later  the  membership  had  increased  to  forty-two; 
and  on  Dec.  13,  1855,  at  the  thirty-fourth  session  of 
Congress,  a special  act  was  passed,  “that  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  heretofore  granted 
by  the  law  to  the  Christian  churches  in  the  city  of 
Washington  be  and  the  same  hereby  are  extended  to 
the  Hebrew  Congregation  of  said  city.” 


This  marks  the  incorporation  of  the  first  Jewish 
institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  con- 
gregation grew  steadily  in  membership  and  in  influ- 
ence ; and  in  1863  it  acquired  for  a place  of  worship 
the  old  Methodist  church,  which  had  been  utilized 
by  the  government  for  hospital  purposes  during  the 
Civil  war.  In  1898  the  congregation  moved  into  its 
present  stately  edifice,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was 
laid  by  President  McKinley  in  the  presence  of  his 
entire  cabinet,  on  Sept.  16,  1897.  The  First  Wash- 
ington Hebrew  Congregation  is  the  only  Reform 
congregation  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its  pres- 
ent (1905)  membership  is  350,  and  its  religious  school 
is  attended  by  200  children.  The  following  readers 
and  rabbis  have  officiated  since  1854:  S.  M.  Lans- 
burgh,  S.  Weil,  J.  L.  Jacobson,  Herman  Baar,  Isaac 
Stampel,  M.  Goldberg,  Louis  Stern,  and  Abram 
Simon.  Rabbis  Simon  and  Stern  are  officiating 
conjointly. 

In  1870  thirty-five  members  left  the  parent  body 
to  form  an  independent  congregation,  with  Isaac 
Stampel  as  hazzan.  This  congregation,  which  was 
called  Adath  Israel,  was  organized  as  a protest 
against  the  Reform  tendencies  of  the  old  congrega- 
tion. In  1873  Adath  Israel  moved  into  its  present 
home  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  G streets,  its  syna- 
gogue being  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  President 
Grant  and  his  cabinet.  Its  present  membership  in- 
cludes 150  families,  ministered  to  by  Rabbi  Julius 
T.  Loeb;  and  its  religious  school  is  attended  by 
sixty-five  pupils. 

The  Ahabai  Shalom  congregation  was  organized 
in  1902  as  a result  of  the  union  of  two  smaller  heb- 
rot,  the  Chayai  Odom  (founded  1890)  and  the  Agoo- 
dath  Achim  (1898).  It  has  a membership  of  125 
families,  and  its  present  hazzan  is  Robert  Graif- 
man,  who  conducts  a day-school  at  607  H street  for 
twenty-five  pupils.  The  Talmud  Torah  congrega- 
tion (present  hazzan,  M.  R.  Joclson)  was  founded  in 
1890,  and  meets  on  4J  street,  southwest.  It  has  a 
membership  of  seventy  persons,  but  no  religious 
school.  All  four  congregations  maintain  cemeteries 
on  the  same  plot  of  ground  on  Harrison  road. 

The  leading  charitable,  religious,  and  literary  soci- 
eties are:  (1)  The  United  Hebrew  Charities  (fotind- 
ed  1882;  incorporated  1893;  annual  income  about 
$3,000;  president,  I.  L.  Blout,  appointed  1894);  (2) 
The  Hebrew  Free  Inn,  for  the  temporary  care  of  the 
indigent;  controlled  by  the  executive  board  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities;  (3)  The  Hebrew  Relief 
Society  (founded  1905);  (4)  The  Ladies’  Auxiliary 
Society  of  Adath  Israel ; (5)  The  Old  B’nai  Zion ; (6) 
The  Rebecca  Lodge  (1863);  (7)  The  Deborah  Lodge 
(1875);  (8)  The  Liberty  Lodge  No.  19,  I.O.S.B. 
(1894);  (9)  The  Friendship  Circle  (1897);  (10)  The 
Senior  and  Junior  Councils  of  Jewish  Women;  (11) 
The  Elijah,  Grace  Aguilar,  and  Argo  lodges, 
I.O.B.B.;  (12)  The  B’rith  Abraham  and  the  Inde- 
pendent B’rith  Abraham;  (13)  The  Sons  of  .Judah; 
(14)  The  Mercantile  Club;  (15)  The  Hebrew  Liter- 
ary Society;  (16)  The  Free  Sons  of  Benjamin ; (17) 
The  Young  People’s  Union  of  Zion. 

While  most  of  the  Jews  of  Washington  are  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  the  legal  and  medical  profes- 
sions are  also  creditably  represented.  Among  the 
most  prominent  Jews  may  be  mentioned : Commodore 
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Uriah  P.  Levy,  Simon  Wolf  (publicist  and  author), 
Max  Weyl  (artist),  Emile  Berliner  (inventor),  Adol- 
phus S.  Solomons,  Cyrus  Adler  (assistant  secretary, 
Smithsonian  Institution),  and  Dr.  Milton  J.  Rosenau 
(director.  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Marine  Hospital 
Service).  The  Jewish  population  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  be  placed  at  4,000. 

A.  A.  S. 

WASKEB,  SILLEMAN  ABAJEE  (SOLO- 
MON ABRAHAM):  Beni-lsrael  soldier;  died 
about  1850.  He  enlisted  in  the  Third  Regiment 
Native  (Indian)  Light  Infantry,  Jan.  1,  1809,  and 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Puna,  Rusood,  Khur, 
Multan,  Kittoor,  and  Gujarat,  rising  ultimately  to 
the  highest  rank  open  to  a native  soldier,  that  of 
sirdar  bahadur;  he  wms  also  decorated  with  the  first 
class  Order  of  the  Star  of  British  India.  He  retired 
from  the  army  in  March,  1846,  after  a service  of 
thirty-seven  years,  during  twenty-five  of  which  he 
was  native  commander  of  the  Beni-lsrael  regiment. 

Bibliography  : H.  Samuel,  Shetch  of  Beni-lsrael,  PP-  34-2.5. 

J. 

WASSERTRILLING,  HERMANN  (ZEBI 
HIRSCH  BEN  NATHAN)  : Austrian  Hebraist; 
flourished  in  the  nineteenth  century;  born  at  Bosko- 
witz,  Moravia.  He  officiated  as  teacher  in  the  Jew'ish 
school  of  Hotzenplotz,  Silesia,  about  1850,  and  later 
as  rabbi  of  Bojanowo,  Posen.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  his  works,  all  published  at  Breslau ; “ Hadrat 
Elisha*”  (1857),  an  epic  poem  in  nine  cantos,  de- 
scribing the  life  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  and  giving 
also  a brief  history  of  contemporary  kings;  “Nezer 
Hamudot  ” (1860),  an  epic  poem  in  eight  cantos,  being 
a history  of  Daniel  and  his  contemporaries  under 
the  reign  of  the  Babylonian,  Median,  and  Persian 
kings  until  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  building  of  the  Second  Temple;  “Mattenat 
Nahali’el  ” (part  i.,  1860;  part  ii.,  1868),  a collection 
of  legends  from  the  Talmud,  Midrash,  and  the  mid- 
rashic  commentaries,  arranged  in  verse  in  the  order 
of  the  weekly  lessons;  “Torat  ha-Berit”  (1869),  a 
treatise  in  reply  to  a question  on  circumcision  ad- 
dressed to  the  synod  of  Leipsic  by  Max  Engel 
(July,  1869). 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jnd.  iil.  495;  I.ippe,  Bihlioura- 

phisches  Lexicon,  i.  518;  Zeitlin,  Bihl.  Post-Mendels,  pp. 

404-405. 

s.  M.  Set.. 

WASSERZUG,  HAIM : English  hazzan  and 
composer;  born  at  Sheritz,  Prussian  Poland,  1822; 
died  at  Brighton,  England,  Aug.  24,  1882.  As  a 
child  he  was  endowed  with  a remarkably  sweet 
voice,  and  at  eighteen  he  w'as  elected  hazzan  at 
Konin.  His  renown  soon  spread  among  the  Jewdsh 
communities  of  Poland,  and  he  received  a call  as 
hazzan  to  Novy-Dvor,  where  his  introduction  of 
choral  singing  and  singing  in  harmony,  instead  of 
the  then  ]irevalent  “ hazzanut,”  aroused  considerable 
opposition  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  Hasidim. 
Thirteen  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  a post  at 
Louisa,  near  the  Lithuanian  frontier.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  five  years,  when  he  was  elected  cantor 
of  the  Wilna  congregation.  In  1867,  on  the  opening 
of  the  North  London  Synagogue,  he  was  elected  its 
first  reader,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in 
1882. 


During  his  hazzanship  at  Wilna,  Wasserzug 
wrote  some  sacred  compositions  which,  under  the 
title  “Sefer  Shire  Mikdash,”  were  published  in 
London,  1878.  These  compositions  received  high 
commendation ; and  some  of  the  principal  cantors  of 
the  European  continent  and  of  America  were  num- 
bered among  his  diseiples.  His  son,  David  Wasser- 
zug, was  cdueated  at  Jews’  College,  London,  and  has 
officiated  as  rabbi  at  Cardiff  in  Wales,  at  Johannes- 
burg in  South  Africa,  and,  since  1905,  at  the  Dalstou 
Synagogue,  London. 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.  and  Jew.  World,  Sept.  1,  1882. 

J.  G.  L. 

WATCH-NIGHT.  See  Waciinacht. 

WATER : Water  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews 
as  extremely  important  and  precious.  The  first 
thing  placed  before  a guest  was  water  to  wash  his 
feet  (Gen.  xviii.  4,  xxiv.  32),  and  it  was  a duty  of 
hospitality  to  give  water  to  strangers  coming  into 
the  house,  or  even  passing  by  {ib.  xxiv. 
Water  for  17,  43).  The  non-fulfilment  of  this 

Guests.  duty  often  resulted  in  serious  hostili- 
ties. Thus,  when  the  Israelites  were 
marching  toward  Palestine  they  were  jirevented 
from  passing  through  Edom,  Ammon,  and  Moab 
beeausethe  inhabitants  refused  to  give  them  a drink 
of  water,  even  for  money.  Two  hundred  years 
later  this  resulted  in  bitter  warfare  (see  Ammon; 
Jepiitiiaii).  During  the  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  lack  of  water  caused  the  Israelites  to  mur- 
mur against  their  leader  (Ex.  xv.  22-25,  xvii.  1-7; 
Num.  XX.  1-13).  Gn  the  other  hand,  the  heroes  of 
King  David’s  guard  won  distinction  by  procuring 
water  for  the  king  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  (II  Sam. 
xxiii.  16;  I Chron.  xi.  17-18). 

Water  was  of  great  imiiortance  in  purification, 
being  used  in  cleansing  the  leper,  in  sickness,  in 
washing  utensils,  and  in  the  cleansing 
For  of  one  who  had  been  defiled  by  touch- 

Ritual  ing  an  unclean  bodj'  (Lev.  xv.  16-22, 

Purposes.  27).  Tlie  liability  of  ])lants  and  fruits 
to  defilement  was  increased  by  con- 
tact with  water  (Lev.  xi.  38),  a contingency  which 
formed  a topic  of  much  di.scussion  in  the  Talmudic 
period,  and  became  the  subject  of  the  treatise  Mak- 

SIIIRIN. 

The  offering  of  water  as  a libation  was  an  an- 
cient institution,  and  even  before  the  kingdom  was 
established  the  Israelitish  tribes,  after  having  suf- 
fered repeated  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
gathered  together  at  Mizpeh  at  the  command  of  the 
prophet  Samuel,  and  poured  water  on  the  ground 
before  Yiiwn  (I  Sam.  vii.  5-6).  An  apparent  ana- 
logue to  this  is  found  in  the  story  that  at  the  great 
feast  of  Baal  the  prophet  Elijah  poured  water  in  the 
trench  which  surrounded  the  altar  (I  Kings  xviii. 
35),  possibly  to  enhance  the  miracle.  The  libation 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the 
Libations,  high  priest  sprinkled  water  upon  the 
altar  as  a sacrifice,  was  a later  devel- 
opment of  the  ancient  offering ; it  was  a feature  of 
the  ritual  until  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple, 
and  the  disregard  of  it  by  Alexander  Jann^ei's 
entailed  terrible  consequences  (comp.  Suk.  48b). 

The  word  “water”  was  often  used  by  the  Jews 


Water 

Way 
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s.vnibolically,  especially  in  expressing  grief,  i.e., 
tears  (Jer.  ix.  1,  18;  Ps.  cxix.  136).  A misfortune 
of  great  magnitude,  the  full  extent  of  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  fathom,  was  likened  to  water 
(Lam.  iii.  54;  Ps.  Ixix.  2,  cxxiv.  4-5),  while  the  con- 
stant flow  and  unrest  of  water  were  symbolic  of 
numerous  descendants  (Num.  xxiv.  7).  The  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  their  complete  remission  were 
typified  by  sprinkling  with  clean  water  (Ezek. 
XXX vi.  25);  and  in  Jer.  ii.  13  God  is  compared  to  a 
fountain  of  living  waters.  It  was  customary  in  the 
Talmudic  ijeriod,  moreover,  to  use  “water”  sj'in- 
bolicall.y  for  the  divine  teachings  (see  Mek.,  Beshal- 
lah,  Wayassa',  1) ; so  tliat  in  several  passages  the  term 
“water”  is  used  without  any  amplification  whatever 
(comp.  Hag.  3a;  B.  M.  84b;  Hor.  14a;  Ab.  i.  2). 

Water  ijrepared  with  theashesof  the  Bed  Heifeu 
was  especially  important,  since,  even  though  un- 
clean, it  had  the  power  of  cleansing  men  and  things 
infected  with  defilement.  Still  more  important, 
however,  was  the  “ water  of  bitterness,”  the  so-called 
“me  ha-marim  ha-me’arerim,”  which 

“Water  was  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
of  Bitter-  ner:  Into  an  earthen  vessel  the  priest 

ness.”  poured  water  which  had  stood  in  the 
Temple,  and  with  this  water  lie  mixed 
dust  taken  from  the  Temple  floor.  If  a woman  was 
suspected  of  unfaithfulness  toward  her  husband,  the 
priest  pronounced  certain  maledictions,  which  he 
afterward  wrote  on  a little  scroll.  This  was  then 
dissolved  in  the  water,  which  the  accused  woman 
was  obliged  to  drink  (Num.  v.  17-24;  see  also  the  ar- 
ticle SOTAIl). 

Water  was  an  important  factor  during  the  first 
three  days  of  Creation.  On  the  first  day  “the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters”  (Gen. 
i.  2) ; on  the  second  day  the  nether  waters  were  di- 
vided from  the  upper,  and  the  latter  were  trans- 
formed into  the  “rakia‘,”  or  “firmament”  {ib.  verse 
7) ; and  on  the  third  day  the  nether  waters  were 
assigned  to  their  allotted  place,  which  received  the 
name  of  “sea”  {ib.  verse  10). 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Gnostics,  who  regarded  water  as  the 
original  element,  similar  beliefs  gained  currency 
among  the  Jews,  so  that  Judah  benPazi  transmitted 
the  following  saying  in  the  name  of  B.  Ishmael 
(Yer.  Hag.  ii.,  beginning) : “In  the  beginning  the 
world  consisted  of  water  within  water  (Gen.  i.  2) ; 
the  water  was  then  changed  into  ice  (Ps.  cxlvii.  17), 
and  again  transformed  by  God  into  earth  (Job  xxxvii. 
6).  The  earth  itself,  however,  rests  upon  the  waters, 
and  the  waters  on  the  mountains”  {i.e.,  the  clouds; 
Ps.  civ.  6).  This  teaching,  however,  was  rejected 
by  B.  Akiba,  who  warned  those  scholars  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study  of  cosmogony  not 
to  be  led  astray  by  Gnosticism,  and  not  to  cry 
“Water!  ” whenever  they  saw  in  their  visions  a sea 
of  crystal  around  the  throne  of  God  (Hag.  14b).  In 
the  later  Talmudic  period  the  word  “water”  was 
used  as  a designation  for  mucus,  which  was  called 
“water  from  the  nose”  (Tosef.,  Shah.  viii. ; Niddah 
55(1),  while  buttermilk  was  termed  “water  of  milk,” 
and  unfermented  grape-juice  was  called  “water  of 
the  grape-vine”  (‘Orlah  i.  7). 

E.  G.  II.  S.  O. 


WATER-DRAWING,  FEAST  OF  (nnot^ 
n’3)  : At  the  morning  service  on  each  of 
the  seven  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Sukkol) 
a libation  of  water  was  made  together  with  the 
pouring  out  of  wine  (Suk.  iv.  1;  Yoma  26b),  the 
water  being  drawn  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam  in  a 
golden  ewer  of  the  capacity  of  three  logs.  It  was 
borne  in  solemn  jirocession  to  the  water-gate  of  the 
Temple,  where  the  train  halted  while  on  the  Shof.vu 
was  blown  “ teki ‘ah,  teru'ah,  teki'ah.”  The  proces- 
sion then  ascended  the  “kebesh,”  or  slanting  bridge 
to  the  altar,  toward  the  left,  where  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  the  altar  a silver  bowl  for  the  water  and 
on  the  west  another  for  the  wine,  both  having  snout- 
like openings,  that  in  the  vessel  for  the  wine  being 
somewhat  the  larger.  Both  libations  were  poured 
out  simultaneously  (Suk.  iv.  9). 

Although  there  was  no  direct  Mosaic  law  for  the 
libation  of  water,  it  was  claimed  by  B.  Nehunya 
of  Beth -boron  that  the  ordinance  was 
A a Mosaic  tradition  (Zeb.  110a),  while 
Mosaic  B.  Akiba  deduced  a Mosaic  intimation 
Tradition,  (“remez”)  of  the  tradition  from  the 
plural  form  “u-nesakeha”  (“drink- 
offerings  ”;  Num.  xxix.  31).  B.  Judah  b.  Bathyra 
drew  a similar  inference  from  the  spellings 
and  n'3D3  as  compared  with  the  usual  DHDDJ,  and 
DOStl'DD  as  compared  with  (Num.  xxix.  30, 

31,  33),  the  superfluous  letters  forming  D'D  (“  water  " ; 
Shab.  103b) ; and  R.  ‘Ena  confirmed  the  tradition  by 
quoting  Isa.  xii.  3:  “'I'herefore  with  joy  shall  ye 
draw  water  out  of  the  w’ells  of  salvation”  (Suk. 
48b).  The  treatise  Sukkah  also  explains  the  offering 
as  made  in  order  .that  the  rainy  season,  which  begins 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  may  be  abundant  (comp. 
B.  H.  i.  2,  16a;  Ta‘an.  2b). 

Why  the  Rabbis  laid  such  stress  on  the  water-li- 
bation is  not  clear,  unless  there  were  weighty  rea- 
sons which  have  not  been  recorded.  It  may  have 
been  emphasized  to  counteract  the  Gentile  practise 
of  offering  wine  only  ; or  it  may  even  have  been  in- 
tended as  a temperance  lesson.  At  all  events,  the 
Sadducees  were  strongly'  opposed  to  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Law,  so  that  on  one  occasion  Adexandeu 
Jann^.us  poured  the  water  on  his  feet  instead  of  on 
the  altar,  thus  affronting  the  Pharisaic  syunpathies  of 
the  people  so  bitterly'  that  they  threw  at  him  the 
etrogim  which  they  carried  in  celebration  and  nearly 
killed  him,  and  the  priest  was  accordingly'  required 
thenceforth  to  raise  his  hand  when  he  poured  out 
the  water  at  the  libation  that  his  offering  might  he 
seen  by  all  (Suk.  48b).  To  express  their  contempt 
of  the  Sadducees  on  the  one  hand  and  to  strengthen 
their  own  position  on  the  other,  the  Rabbis  embel- 
lished the  libation  of  water  with  so  much  ceremony 
that  it  became  a favorite  and  distinctive  rite  on 
these  occasions.  On  the  night  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple 
was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  four  golden  lanqis, 
each  containing  120  logs  of  oil,  in  which  were 
burning  the  old  girdles  and  garments  of  the  priests 
(Shab.  21a;  Yoma  23a).  These  lamps  -were  jilaced 
on  high  pedestals  which  were  reached  by  ladders; 
and  special  galleries  were  erected  in  the  court  for 
the  accommodation  of  women,  while  the  men  below 
held  torches  in  their  hands,  sang  hymns,  and  danced. 
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On  the  fifteen  steps  of  tlie  Gate  of  Nicanor  stood  the 
Levites,  chanting  the  fifteen  “ songs  of  degrees”  (Ps. 

cxx.-cxxxiv.)  to  the  accompaniment 

Becomes  of  their  instruments,  of  which  tlie  most 

a Favorite  important  was  the  “halil,”  or  flute, 
Rite.  although  it  was  used  neither  on  the 
Sabbath  nor  on  the  first  day  of  tlie 
feast  (Suk.  v.  1).  The  illumination,  which  was  like 
a sea  of  fire,  lit  up  every  nook  and  corner  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  so  bright  that  in  any  part  of  the 
city  a woman  could  pick  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
Whosoever  did  not  see  this  celebration  never  saw  a 
real  one  (Suk.  53a).  Hillel  the  Elder  encouraged 
general  rejoicing  and  participated  in  the  celebration 
that  all  might  follow  his  example,  while  K.  Simeon 
b.  Gamaliel  juggled  with  eiglit  torches,  throwing 
them  in  the  air  and  catching  them  again,  tfius  show- 
ing his  joy  at  the  feast.  R.  Joshua  b.  Hananiah 
states  that  the  festival  was  celebrated  throughout 
the  night  with  songs,  music,  shouting,  clapping  of 
hands,  jumping,  and  dancing. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  libation  of 
water,  being  a portion  of  the  sacrifice,  was  discon- 
tinued; but  the  custom  of  rejoicing  was  retained  for 
some  one  day  of  the  Feast  of  Sukkot  other  than  tlie 
Sabbath  or  a full  holy  day.  No  “ ‘am  ha-arez  ” was 
permitted  to  join  the  celebration,  although  he  was 
allowed  to  look  on.  Probably  the  ceremony  origi- 
nally included  a symbolic  form  of  prayer  for  rain  in 
the  winter  season  (see  Zech.  xiv.  16-19). 

The  feast  of  water-drawing  is  now  celebrated  in 
the  bet  ha-midrash  on  any  night  other  than  Friday 
in  the  middle  of  Sukkot.  At  Jerusalem  each  night 
of  the  semiholy  days  is  observed  in  the  bet  ha-midrash 
or  in  the  synagogue  by  chanting  the  fifteen  “ shire 
ha-ma'alot  ” and  appropriate  Bible  verses,  while  the 
Sephardim  have  special  piyyutim.  After  the  serv- 
ice small  parties  are  formed,  and  engage  in  feasting, 
singing,  and  dancing  till  midnight  (Lunez,  “Jeru- 
salem,” i.  40).  In  his  “Die  Eleusinischen  Mysterien 
im  Tempel  von  Jerusalem  ” (in  Hungarian,  in 
“IMagyar-Zsido  Szemle,”  xii.  213;  idem,  in  “ Popu- 
lar-Wissenschaftliche  Monatsbliltter,”  xvii.  121)  L. 
Venetianer  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  feast  of 
water-drawing  bears  ti'aces  of  Greek  influence. 

E.  c.  J.  D.  E. 

WATER-RIGHTS.  See  Riparian  Owners. 

WAVE-OFFERING.  See  Sacrifice. 

WAW  (1) : Sixth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
The  name  possibly  means  “ nail  ” or  “ hook,”  and  the 
shape  of  the  letter  in  the  Phenician  alphabet  bears 
some  resemblance  to  a hook.  “ Waw”  is  a labial  spi- 
rant, identical  in  sound  with  the  English  “w.” 
When  preceded  by  the  labial  vowel  “u,”  it  blends 
with  it(“uw”),  the  result  being  a long  u-sound ; 
and  when  an  a- vowel  precedes  it,  the  two  form  the 
diphthong  “au,”  which  in  Hebrew  has  passed  into 
“o.”  At  the  beginning  of  a word  (a  position  it  rarely 
has  in  Hebrew)  “ waw  ” retains  its  consonantal  value, 
except  when  followed  by  s,  3,  D,  or  a letter  with 
simple  “shewa.”  As  the  first  letter  of  verb-stems  it 
has  been  replaced  in  Hebrew  almost  everywhere  by 
“yod.”  Asa  numeral  (in  the  later  period)  “waw” 
has  the  value  of  6. 

T.  I.  Br. 


WAWELBERG,  HIPPOLITE  HENRICH- 
OVICH : Russian  banker;  born  at  Warsaw  1844; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  Oct.  20,  1901.  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  real-gymnasium  of  Warsaw  he  stud- 
ied at  the  university  of  that  city,  and  later  at  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Nova  Alexandria,  finallj" 
completing  his  studies  in  Germany.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  St.  Petersburg  he  assumed  the  management 
of  his  father’s  banking  establishment,  and  became  a 
very  successful  financier.  He  took  a lively  interest 
in  the  communal  affairs  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of 
Warsaw,  and  contributed  considerablesumsof  money 
toward  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  indus- 
trial schools.  He  devoted  large  sums  also  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 
The  Museum  of  Arts  and  Industries,  the  Technical 
School  of  Wawelberg  and  Rothwand,  and  the  cheai) 
lodging-houses  of  Warsaw  owe  their  existence 
largely  to  his  support. 

Wawelberg  contributed  liberally  to  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Polish  language  of  iiopular  books  on  the 
applied  sciences.  It  was  his  aim  not  only  to  raise 
the  general  economic  and  social  condition  of  Poland, 
but  also  to  elevate  his  coreligionists  and  to  imbue 
them  with  a spirit  of  patriotism.  He  was  a director 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  St.  Petersburg,  and, 
from  1880,  a member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia,  and  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  .lewish  Arti.sans  and  Farm- 
ers. After  1891  he  was  al.so  an  active  member  of  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association.  Wawelberg  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Industrial  Company  at 
Dubrovna,  which  endeavored  to  provide  work  for 
the  poor  Jewish  artisans  of  that  place. 

RlBLiOGilAPllY  : Vuuldwd,  1901,  No.  57. 

H.  R.  J.  G.  L. 

WAX  (Hebr.  “donag”)  : In  the  Old  Testament 
wax  is  referred  to  only  as -a  simile  for  something 
easily  dissolved  or  evanescent  (Ps.  Ixviii.  3);  forcom- 
jiliance  and  submission  (Judges  xvi.  18;  IMicah  i.  4; 
Ps.  xcvii.  5);  or  for  fear  and  discouragement  (Ps. 
xxii.  15).  In  the  Talmud  mention  is  made  of  the  use 
of  wax  (“  sha'awah  ”)  for  lighting  purposes,  prob- 
ably in  the  form  of  candles  (Shah.  20b;  comp.  Rashi). 
At  present  wax  candles  are  frequently  employed  on 
the  Feast  of  Hanukkah  in  places  where  olive-oil  is 
not  easily  obtainable.  On  the  eve  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  and  at  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a 
relative  (Jaiirzeit)  it  is  customary  to  light  in  the 
synagogue  large  wax  candles  that  will  burn  at  least 
twenty-four  hours.  A caudle  made  from  braided 
wax  tapers  is  used  also  for  the  Habdalaii  ceremony. 

E.  G.  II.  I.  M.  C. 

WAY.  See  Right  of  Way. 

WAY,  LEWIS : English  clergyman ; born  at 
Denham,  Bucks,  England,  Feb.  11,  1772;  died  in 
London  Jan.  26,  1840.  He  was  educated  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1797, 
but  entered  the  Church  and  devoted  to  Church  pur- 
poses a large  legacy  left  him  by  a stranger  named 
.lolm  Way,  He  was  the  founder,  in  1808,  of  the 
London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  Among 
the  Jews,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
father  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Prof.  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Marsh  of  Birming- 
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ham,  the  convert  J.  F.  Fry,  and  the  preacher  Leigh 
Iliclimond.  Convinced  that  the  Jewish  nation  would 
again  arise,  return  to  its  ancestral  home,  embrace 
Christianity,  and  convert  the  Gentiles,  Way  trav- 
eled at  his  own  expense  through  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  in  order  to  study  the  condition  of  the 


such  as  the  “Song  by  the  Sea”  (Ex.  xv. ; comp. 
Asiiikah)  or  the  “Journeys  of  the  Standards  ” (Nuni. 
X.  14-16,  18-20,  22-24,  25-28;  xxxiii.  11-13,  15-36, 
41-47),  the  present  chant  is  founded  on  a vocal  imi- 
tation of  a herald’s  trumpet-call.  The  accompany- 
ing transcription,  based  on  that  of  Baer,  shows  the 


Con  brio. 


WAYEHI  ‘EREB  (Gen.  i 5) 

JS K- 


Readek;  We  - la 


ka  - ra 


4: 


m 


Congeegatiok;  Wa  - je  - hi 
ad  lib.  ^ 


‘e  - reb,  wa  - ye  - hi  bo  - ker,  yom  e 


had. 


Reader.  Wa- ye- hi  ‘e 


^ — fi- — ^ 7^— 17  ^ 


reb,  wa-ye-hi  bo  - 


ker,  yom e - had. 


Jews,  ameliorate  their  social  and  political  status,  and 
urge  the  Christians  to  missionary  work  among  them. 

In  1817  Way  induced  Czar  Alexander  I.  to  issue 
two  ukases  assuring  all  baptized  Jews  of  imperial 
protection  and  promising  them  land  for  farming. 
Further,  he  wrote  a work  entitled  “Memoires  sur 
I’Etat  des  Israelites  Dedies  et  Present4s  a Leurs 
Majestes  Imperiales  et  Royales,  Reunies  au  Congres 
d’Aix-la-Chapelle  ” (Paris,  1819),  in  which  he  empha- 
sized the  Messianic  importance  of  the  Jews,  consid- 
ered their  relation  to  the  Biblical  promises  and  the 
ultimate  fulfilment  thereof,  and  pleaded  for  their 
emancipation  in  Europe.  This  was  presented  at  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Oct.,  1818)  to  the  czar, 
who  gave  the  memorandum  to  his  plenipotentiaries, 
Nesselrode  and  Capodistrias,  ordering  them  to  bring 
it  before  the  congress,  together  with  the  question  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  It  was  accordingly 
entered  on  the  minutes,  but  produced  no  further 
effect.  In  his  own  house  Way  used  to  entertain  con- 
verted Jews,  who  sometimes  ill  repaid  his  hospital- 
ity, giving  rise  to  a satirical  epigram  by  Macaulay. 

Bibliography:  Herzog-Hauck,  Real-Ericyc.  xiii.  179;  Mn- 
7iatSKChrift.  1869,  xviii.  234  et  seq..  334  et  »eq.,  477  et  tseq.,  .551 
et  scq.;  Gratz,  Gexch.  xi.  3.52  et  seq.;  Diet.  Nat.  Bioq.\  Tre- 
velyan, Life  of  Macaulay,  ch.  i. 

J.  E.  N. 

"WAYEHI  ‘EREB  (“And  it  was  evening”): 
One  of  the  “nedarim,”  or  special  declamatory  varia- 
tions from  the  strict  Cantillation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, according  to  the  Northern  use.  This  chant 
is  introduced  into  the  reading  which  reopens  the 
yearly  cycle  of  pericopes  on  the  Rejoicing  of  the 
Law  (see  Simiiat  Touah)  ; and  it  marks  the  verses 
which  conclude  the  recital  of  the  work  of  each  of 
the  six  days  of  Creation  (Gen.  i.  5,  8,  13,  19,  23,  31). 
The  reader  pauses  at  the  end  of  each  verse ; and 
after  the  congregation  has  loudly  chanted  the 
“ Wayehi  ‘ereb,”  he  repeats  the  intonation  with  florid 
amplification  of  the  melody.  Like  other  nedarim. 


method  of  its  rendering  (comp,  also  “The  Voice  of 
Prayer  and  Praise,”  No.  168b,  London,  18991. 

A.  F.  L.  C. 

WAYEKULLU  (“Thus  were  finished”;  Gen. 
ii.  1-3) : The  concluding  verses  of  the  story  of  Crea- 
tion, deemed  from  Talmudic  times  au  essential  por- 
tion of  the  prayers  for  Friday  night,  as  the  eve  of 
the  Sabbath  (Shab.  119b).  While  the  whole  con- 
gregation remained  standing  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Grab 
Hayyim,  268,  7),  the  “ Wayekullu  ” was  recited  aloud 
in  the  synagogue  after  the  silent  reading  of  the 
‘“Amidah.”  In  the  homes  it  was  recited  before 
the  domestic  Kiddush.  Thus  the  precentors  were 
tempted  to  dwell  upon  it  when  reciting  it;  and  in 
the  course  of  time  they  developed  for  it,  out  of 
the  simple  Cantillation  of  the  Law,  an  elaborately 
melismatic  intonation  in  their  most  florid  style,  for 
an  example  of  which  see  Jew.  Encyc.  vi.  290. 

A.  F.  L.  C. 

WAYIKRA  BABBAH  (called  also  Hagga- 
dat  Wayikra) : Haggadic  midrash  to  Leviticus. 
Under  the  name  “Wayikra  Rabbah  ” this  midrash  is 
first  referred  to  by  Nathan,  in  his  “ ‘Aruk,”  ,s.v.  3t3. 
non.  and  in  several  other  passages,  as  well  as  by 
Rashi  in  his  commentaries  on  Gen.  xlvi.  26,  Ex. 
xxxii.  5,  Lev.  ix.  24,  etc.  According  to  Zunz,  how- 
ever, Hai  Gaou  and  Nissim  knew  and  made  use  of 
this  midrash;  and  Zunz  dates  its  origin  back  to  tlie 
middle  of  the  seventh  century.  It  originated  in  Pal- 
estine, and  is  composed  largely  of  older  works,  its 
redactor  having  made  use  of  Genesis  Rabbah,  Pesikta 
de-Rab  Kahana,  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  ancient  sources.  He  appears  to  have 
referred  also  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  several  ex- 
pressions in  the  midrash  being  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  only  that  work  employs  them  (comp.  Weiss, 
“ Dor,”  iii.  261). 

The  Wayikra  is  not  a continuous,  explanatory 
midrash  to  Leviticus,  but  a collection  of  exclusive 
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sermons  or  lectures  on  the  themes  or  texts  of  that 
book;  and  it  consists  altogether  of  thirty-seven  such 
homilies,  each  of  which  constitutes  a separate  chap- 
ter, or  “parashah.”  The  Scriptural  passages  on  which 
the  homilies  are  based  are  often  referred  to  in  the 
midrash  as  “ parashiyyot,”  and  are  further  designa- 
ted according  to  their  contents;  as,  for  example,  ch. 
i.,  “Parashat  lia-Mishkan,”  on  Lev.  i.  et  seq. ; ch.  ix., 
“Parashah  Korhanot,”  on  Lev.  vii.  Wet  seq.-,  ch. 
XV.,  “Parashat  Nega'im,”  on  Lev.  xiii.  1 et  seq.  -, 
etc.  Of  the  thirty-seven  homilies,  eight  (1,  3,  8,  11, 
13,  20,  26,  30)  are  introduced  with  tlie 
Contents,  formula  “Patah  K.”  (“The  teacher 
has  commenced  ”) ; eight  (2,  4-7,  9,  10, 
19),  with  “Hada  hu  di-ketib”  (lit.,  “As  it  is  wiit- 
ten”);  and  twenty-one  (12,  14-18,  21-25,  27-29,  31- 
37),  with  “ Zehshe-amar  ha-katub”  (lit,,“  This  is  what 
the  Holy  Scriptures  say  ”).  The  fact  that  the  redac- 
tor of  the  midrash  selected  only  these  thirty-seven 
texts  for  his  exposition,  is  explained  by  Weiss  (l.e.) 
as  the  existence  of  the  Sifra,  the  halakic  midrash  to  Le- 
viticus: “The  redactor  of  the  Wayikra  Kabbah  had 
nothing  to  add  to  the  halakic  midrash ; he  collected 
therefore  only  those  haggadic  explanations  which  he 
found  on  various  texts  and  passages.”  This  surmise 
by  Weiss  is,  however,  refuted  by  the  circumstance 
that  nearly  all  the  parashiyyot  of  the  Wayikra  Kab- 
bah (with  the  exception  of  chapters  11,  24,  32,  35, 
and  36)  refer  to  halakic  passages.  Thus,  the  redac- 
tor of  the  midrash  collected  haggadic  expositions  also 
of  such  texts  as  were  treated  in  the  Sifra.  The  con- 
jecture of  Theodor  that  in  the  older  cycle  of  weekly 
lessons  the  passages  on  which  the  homilies  of  the 
Wayikra  Kabbah  were  based  consisted  in  certain  par- 
agraphs, or  in  lessons  for  certain  festivals,  seems 
therefore  to  be  correct  (comp.  Theodor,  “DieMidra- 
schim  zum  Pentateuch  und  der  Dreijiihrige  Pales- 
tinensische  Cyclus,”  in  “ Monatsschrift,”  1886,  pp. 
307-313,  406-415;  see  also  Jew.  Encyc.  viii.  560). 

In  its  plan,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  several 
parashiyyot,  the  midrash  bears  great  resemblance 
to  the  Pesikta  de-Kab  Kahana  (see  Jew.  Encyc. 
viii.  559).  Like  the  lectures  in  the  Pesikta,  the  hom- 


long  pieces,  in  others  brief  sentences  only,  have  been 
adduced  in  connection  with  the  Scriptural  passages, 
seemingly  in  accordance  with  the  material  at  the  red- 
actor’s disposal.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  hom- 
ilies in  the  Wayikra  Kabbah  treat  largely  of  top- 
ics beyond  the  subject-matter  of  the  Biblical  text 
itself,  the  explanations  of  the  individual  verses  are 
often  replaced  by  series  of  haggadic  (piotations 
which  refer  to  the  theme  considered  in  the  homily 
(comp.  ch.  8,  12-15,  18,  19,  23,  31-34,  36,  37).  In 
this  the  Wayikra  Kabbah  differs  from 
Relation  the  Pesikta,  for  in  the  latter  work  the 
to  the  individual  explanations  are  seldom 

Pesikta.  lacking.  Another  difference  between 

the  two  works  is,  that  while  the  Pe- 
sikta rarely  quotes  lengthy  haggadic  excerpts  after 
the  proems,  the  Wayikra  Kabbah  quotes  such  after 
the  conclusion  of  a proem,  in  the  course  of  each 
parashah,  and  even  toward  the  end  of  a cliaptcr; 
these  excerpts  have  often  very  slight  reference  to 
the  context.  But  otherwise  the  Wayikra  carefully 
follows  the  form  of  the  Pesikta.  The  end  of  eacli 
parashah  in  the  former  work,  in  analogy  with  the 
usage  followed  in  the  Pesikta,  consists  of  a passage 
containing  a Messianic  prophecy. 

The  extent  of  the  present  midrash  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  edition  quoted  by  K.  Nathan  in  the 
“ ‘Aruk,”  since  he  refers  to  passages  from  ch.  xx.wi. 
(s.v,  TriN)  and  xxxvii.  {s.v.  3^p)  as  “the  end.”  Aside 
from  some  transpositions,  eliminations,  and  glo.'ises, 
the  printed  text  of  the  midrash  is  noteworthy  as 
containing,  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  parashiyyot, 
annotations  from  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  which  were 
not  contained  in  the  older  manuscripts. 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  G.  V.  pp.  181-186 ; Weiss,  Dor,  ili.  261 ; 
Theodor,  Zur  Con\posit1on  der  Ayadischen  HomiJien,  in 
Monatsschrift,  1881,  pp.  51X)-510. 

8.  J.  Z.  L. 

WE-ADAR.  See  Ad.\k  Sheni. 

WE-‘ALi  KUIiLOM  ; The  brief  prayer  which 
interrupts  and  divides  into  tliree  sections  the  longer 
confession  of  sins  enumerated  in  alphabetical  order 


Lento  dolente. 


=1= 


WE-‘AL  KULLOM 

-H 1 ^ ^ 


piu  moio. 


We  - 
And 


‘al 

for 


kul  - lom, 
them  all. 


E - lo 
for  - giv 


ah 


^ H — 

li  - hot,  se  - lah. 

ing  Ood,  for  - give. 


-t— 


la  - nu,  me  - hal la  - nu,  kap per la  - nu. 

us, par  - don  us, grant us  re  - mis  - sion. 


ilies  in  the  Wayikra  Kabbah  begin  with  a larger  or 
smaller  number  of  proems  on  passages  mostly  taken 
from  the  Hagiographa.  Thereupon  follows  the  ex- 
position proper  of  the  passage  to  which  the  homil}'  re- 
fers. The  explanation  often  covers  only  a few  verses, 
or  even  a few  words  of  the  first  verse,  of  the  pas- 
sage on  which  the  parashah  is  based.  In  some  cases 


(see  ‘Al  Het)  in  the  prayers  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. The  traditional  melody  presents  many  vari- 
ants besides  the  foregoing  (comp,  the  Polish  and 
German  renderings  given  in  Baer’s  “Ba‘al  Tefil- 
lah,”  No.  1357),  all  of  which  are  based  on  the  plain- 
tive phrases  of  the  wail  which  pervades  the  Seliiiaii. 

A.  F.  L.  C. 


Weasel 

Week 
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WEASEL  (nbn) : Unclean  animal  (Lev.  xi.  29). 
Saaclia,  Bochart,  and  others  render  by  “mole,” 
referring  to  the  Arabic  “huld”  and  the  Aramaic 
“huldah.”  The  family  of  ihe.  Jihistelidce,  to  which 
the  weasel  belongs,  is  represented  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  by  several  species. 

In  the  Talmud  the  common  weasel,  Musdela  vul- 
garis, is  mentioned  under  the  names  m^in  and 
(Pes.  9a;  Sanh.  105a).  In  Gen.  R.  xxiv. 
6 also  occurs  the  term  The  weasel  lives  on 

dung-heaps  and  in  holes  and  chinks  of  walls, 
and  it  burrows  in  the  ground  (Pes.  8b,  118b;  Nid- 
dah  15b;  Suk.  20b).  It  kills  animals  larger  than 
itself  (Toll.  iv.  3),  and  even  attacks  corpses  (Shah. 
151b).  It  is  especially  dangerous  to  domestic  fowl 
(Hul.  52bctr/(.);  its  bent  and  pointed  teeth  pieree 
the  skulls  of  liens  {ih.  5Ca;  comp.  Rashl  on  Dent, 
xxxii.  6). 

It  IS  above  all  dangerous  to  the  cat.  Hence  the 
proverb  “Weasel  and  cat  wed,”  applied  to  simu- 
lated friendship  (Sanh.  105a).  Like  all  small  beasts 
of  prey,  the  weasel  carries  off  glittering  objects  to 
its  liole  (Lev.  R.  clxxi.  4).  The  weasel  alone  of  all 
land  animals  has  no  counterpart  in  the  sea  (Hul. 
127a).  It  was  employed  in  clearing  the  house  of 
mice  (B.  K.  80a).  On  the  use  of  the  weasel  in  divi- 
nation see  Sanh.  Gfia;  and  for  the  pretty  story  of  the 
weasel  and  the  well  which,  as  witnesses  of  a be- 
trothal, avenged  its  breach,  see  Rashi  on  Ta‘an.  8a. 

BiBLior.RAPiiy  ; Tristram,  iVot.  Hist.  p.  151 ; Lewysotin,  Z.  T. 

pp.  yi, 

E.  G.  11.  I.  M.  C. 

WEATHER-LORE : Popular  prognostications 
regarding  the  weather.  A certain  number  of  these 
occur  in  the  Talmud  (B.  B.  147a).  If  the  weather 
at  Shabu'ot  is  clear,  sow  wheat.  If  the  smoke  of  the 
altar  turns  to  the  north  on  the  last  days  of  Taber- 
nacles, there  will  be  much  rain  in  the  following  j’ear. 
This  was  true  for  Jerusalem ; the  opposite,  for  Baby- 
lonia. If  New-Year’s  day  is  warm,  the  whole  year 
will  be  warm  (comp.  Yoma  21b). 

Much  importance  was  attributed  to  the  “ tekufot,” 
or  changes  of  seasons.  If  the  tekufah  of  Tebet  falls 
on  a Wednesday  ora  Saturday,  there  will  be  famine. 
If  the  tekufah  of  Nisan  is  on  a Sunday,  there  will 
be  war  and  death  and  snow.  Some  of  these  prog- 
nostications of  later  times  w'ere  adapted  from  the 
Greeks.  Thus,  if  the  new  moon  of  Tebet  fell  on  a 
Sunday,  it  was  taken  to  portend  that  the  winter 
would  be  a good  one.  Moses  ha-Darshan  declared 
that  if  the  tekufah  of  Tebet  fell  within  the  first  ten 
days  of  the  month,  grain  would  be  dear.  This  is 
quoted  by  Issachar  ibn  Susan  in  his  “‘Ibbur  Sha- 
nim”  (pp.  123b,  124a,  Venice,  1579),  which  contains 
other  weather-lore.  In  some  weather-signs  the  posi- 
tion of  the  planets  is  taken  into  account.  Thus,  if  a 
new  moon  occurs  in  the  mansion  of  Mars,  the  month 
will  be  warm  and  rainj' ; if  in  the  mansion  of  Mercury, 
windy  and  dusty.  If  the  tekufah  happens  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  zenith,  the  year  will  be  a warm  one; 
when  Venus  is  in  the  ascendancy,  a rainy  one;  etc. 

Many  of  the  larger  Mahzorim  contain  items  of  this 
kind  ; as,  for  example,  the  Roman  Mahzor  edited  by 
Luzzatto  and  the  Vitry  Mahzor.  So,  too,  in  the  “ Se- 
fer  Yerahme’el  ” there  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  me- 
teorology, containing  prognostications  based  on  the 


occurrence  of  rain  on  eertain  days,  or  of  thunder  on 
such  days.  Thus,  if  it  rains  on  the  new  moon  of 
Nisan,  there  will  be  death  among  the  cattle. 

Bibciographt  : M.  Gaster.  Jewish  Weathei'-Lore,  in  Jew. 

Citron.  Nov.  13,  1891,  pp.  7-8. 

S.  J. 

WEAVING  : As  early  as  the  nomadic  period 
the  Israelites  understood  the  art  of  spinning  the 
hair  of  camels  and  goats,  and  the  wool  of  sheep, 
and  of  weaving  therefrom  rough  stuffs  for  tents 
and  clothing.  Their  method  of  weaving  was  prob- 
ably quite  as  primitive  as  that  of  the  Bedouins  of 
Jabal  Musa  observed  by  E.  11.  Palmer,  who  describes 
the  proeess,  as  carried  on  by  a woman,  thus:  “Her 
loom  was  a primitive  one,  consisting  only  of  a 
few  upright  sticks,  upon  which  the  threads  were 
stretched ; the  transverse  threads  were  inserted  la- 
boriously by  the  fingers  without  the  assistance  of  a 
shuttle,  and  the  whole  fabric  was  pressed  close  to- 
gether with  a piece  of  wood  ” (“  The  Desert  of  the 
Exodus,”  i.  125). 

In  Palestine  tlie  Israelites  became  acquainted  with 
somewhat  better  methods  of  weaving,  although  these 
must  have  remained  very  simple  until  a later  period. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  looms, 
although  the  Egyptian  methods  of  weaving,  like 
the  Babylonian  and  Syrian,  are  spoken  of  as  highly 
developed,  were  nevertheless  exceedingly  primitive. 
Herodotus  narrates  that  the  Egyptians  wove  at  an 
upright  loom.  The  threads  were  fastened  below, 
and  the  weavers  commenced  their  work  at  the  bot- 
tom, unlike  other  peoples,  who,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  began  at  the  top.  This  method  of 
weaving  was  probably  the  one  which  was  customary 
at  the  time  of  Herodotus,  although  the  monuments 
prove  that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  also  with 
liorizontal  looms.  The  well-known  representation 
in  one  of  the  tombs  at  Beni  Hasan  (Wilkinson,  “An- 
cient Egyptians,”  i.  317)  shows  a horizontal  loom 
at  which  two  women  are  seated.  (The  usual  view 
that  this  is  an  upright  loom  has  been  refuted  by 
Kennedy  in  Cheyne  and  Black,  “Enc}'c.  Bibl.”  iv. 

5279.)  The  warp  was  stretched  over 
Warp  and  two  sticks  fastened  to  the  ground  by 

Woof.  wooden  pegs.  Other  representations 
show  upright  looms  on  which  the 
warp  runs  from  top  to  bottom,  being  held  firm 
above  and  below  by  a cross-bar.  Both  kinds  of 
loom  may  have  been  in  use  among  the  Hebrew’s 
also. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  most  commonly  the 
upright  loom,  as  described  above,  although  at  an 
earlier  period  both  the  upright  and  the  horizontal 
loom  may  have  been  used  side  by  side.  Kennedy 
(l.c.)  finds  an  indication  of  the  existenee  of  the  hori- 
zontal loom  in  the  story  of  Samson,  where  it  is 
related  that  Delilah  wove  Samson’s  locks  into  the 
web  of  her  loom  while  he  w’as  asleep  (Judges  xvi. 
13  et  scq.).  In  modern  times  only  the  horizontal 
loom  is  used  in  Palestine.  Still  another  upright 
loom,  diffei’ing  from  that  described  above,  seems  to 
have  been  in  use.  Tliis  corresponded  to  the  old 
Grecian  loom,  having  but  one  cross-bar  at  the  top  to 
fasten  the  web,  while  the  threads  were  kept  stretched 
apart  at  the  bottom  by  weights  instead  of  by  a sec- 
ond cross-bar.  With  this  kind  of  a loom  itwasnec- 
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essary  to  begin  at  the  top.  Bliss  claims  to  have 
found  such  looms  in  Tell  al-Hasi  (“A  Mound  of 
Many  Cities,”  p.  113).  The  prinntive 
Looms.  fashions  of  olden  times  made  it  possi- 
ble to  weave  a whole  garment  in  one 
piece,  and  the  looms  were  adapted  to  the  sizes  of 
' the  products  required.  It  was  not  customary  to 
weave  long  strips  of  cloth  from  which  the  clothing 
I was  cut  out  later,  although  this  was  possible  when 
' the  rods  upon  which  the  warp  was  stretched  could 
1 he  turned,  as  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  the  case 
with  the  Egyptian  looms. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  of  ancient 
weaving  methods  was  the  separation  of  the  odd  from 
the  even  threads  of  the  warp,  so  that  the  woof  eould 
pass  between  them  easily,  and  their  interchange  of 
positions(f.e.,  respectively  over  and  under  the  woof) 
after  each  stroke  of  the  shuttle.  This  the  ancient 
Egyptians  effeeted  by  means  of  two  sticks:  one  was 
pushed  between  the  two  la3'ers  of  threads,  keep- 
ing them  separate,  while  the  other,  to  which  the' 
threads  of  the  lower  layer  were  fastened  by  loops, 
made  it  possible  to  pull  them  up  simultaneously, 
and  thus  to  produce  the  interchange  of  positions. 
The  insertion  of  the  transverse  thread  was  effected 
by  means  of  a shuttle  Cl“ii<).  There  are  no  data 
by  means  of  which  the  history  of  the  development 
and  perfection  of  this  important  discovery  can  be 
pursued  any  further. 

Egyptian  representations  show  that  from  the  ear- 
liest times  the  Syrians  delighted  in  variegated  and 
gorgeous  garments.  The  Hebrews  must  soon  have 
learned  bow  to  manufacture  many-colored  stuffs, 
in  addition  to  the  most  simple  single-colored  weaves. 
For  example,  the  coarsest  mantles  of  the  modern 
peasants  are  striped  black  (or  brown)  and  wldte, 
and  they  were  probably  the  same  in  antiquity.  The 
inweaving  of  gold  was  fashionable  for  elegant  gar- 
ments (Ex.  xxviii.  5 et  seq.,  xxxix.  3 et  seq.  ; Ps. 
xlv.  10),  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  stuff  called 
ntOpT,  often  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle, was  of  variegated  weave  or  an  embroider}'. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Hebrews  understood  how 
to  weave  figured  textures. 

The  weaving  of  clothing,  etc.,  for  household  use 
was  originally  a task  which  devolved  upon  the 
housewives;  it  is  not  known  when  weaving  was  first 
developed  as  a separate  trade.  In  later  times  weav- 
ers held  a position  of  high  esteem  among  the  people 
(comp.  Delitzsch,  “ Judisches  Handwerksleben,”  pp. 
45  et  aeq. ). 

BiBi.ior.RAPiir  : Rieger,  VetKuch  einer  Teclniologie  tiiid  Ter- 
niiiiologic  (Icr  Hatidwerke  in  der  Mixchnaii,  s.v.  SiJinncn, 
Wchen,  etc.,  Berlin,  1894;  Cheyne  and  Black,  Encjic.  Bihl. 

E.  G.  n.  I.  Be. 

WECHSELMANN,  IGNAZ  : Hungarian  archi- 
tect and  philanthropist;  born  at  Nikolai,  Prussian 
Silesia,  in  1828;  died  at  Budapest  Jan.  17, 1903.  He 
was  educated  at  Berlin,  and  then  went  to  Vienna, 
where  be  became  the  friend  and  assistant  of  the 
architect  Ludwig  Forster.  In  1856  he  removed  to 
Budapest,  where  he,  as  Forster’s  representative, 
superintended  the  building  of  the  great  synagogue. 
Most  of  the  monumental  buildings  erected  in  the 
Hungarian  capital  between  1870  and  1890  were  de- 
signed by  him,  his  work  including  palaces,  mills, 
XH.— 31 


factories,  churches,  and  the  famous  Burg-Bazar. 
In  1886  he  received  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  of 
the  third  class,  and  shortly  afterward  Francis  Jo- 
seph I.  elevated  him  to  the  Hungarian  nobility. 

Failing  eyesight  compelled  Wechselmaun  to  retire 
from  active  life  in  1890,  whereupon  he  devoted  his 
time  to  philanthropic  activity  in  Budapest.  His 
greatest  act  of  charity  was  embodied  in  two  clauses 
in  liis  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  one  million 
kronen  to  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  two  mil- 
lions for  the  support  of  meritorious  teachers  in  tlie 
public  schools.  Half  of  these  beneficiaries  were  to 
be  Jews  and  the  other  half  Christians;  and  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Jewish  community  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  bequests, 
s.  L.  V. 

WECKER,  DER.  See  Periodicals. 
WEDDING  and  WEDDING-GIFTS.  See 
Marriage  Ceremonies. 

WEEK  (Hebr.  “shabua*,”  plural  “sbabu'im,” 
“shabu'ot”;  Aramaic,  “shabbeta,”  “shabba”;  N. 
T.  Greek,  aafljiaTov,  miSfiara):  A division  of  time 
comprising  seven  days,  thus  exiilaiuing  the  Hebrew 
name.  There  are  indications  of  the  use  of  another 
system  of  reckoning  time,  in  which  the  month  was 
divided  into  three  parts  of  ten  days  each,  the  decade 
being  designated  in  Hebrew  by  the  term  “ ‘asor  ” 
(Gen.  xxiv.  55;  comi).  the  commentaries  of  Dill 
mann  and  Holzinger  ad  he.  ; Ex.  xii.  3;  Lev.  xvi. 
29,  xxiii.  27,  xxv.  9).  This  apparently  represented 
one-third  of  the  solar  montli,  while  the  week  of  seven 
days  was  connected  with  the  lunar  month,  of  xvliicb 
it  is,  approximately,  a fourth.  The  (luadripartite 
division  of  the  month  was  evidently  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews  and  other  ancient  peoples;  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  it  originated  among 
Connection  the  former.  It  is  unneces.sary  to  as- 
with  sume,  howev'er,  that  it  was  derivetl 
Lunar  from  the  Babylonians,  for  it  iseiiually 
Phases.  possible  that  observations  of  the  four 
(ihases  of  the  moon  led  the  Hebrew 
nomads  spontaneously  and  indeiiendently  to  devise 
the  system  of  dividing  the  interval  between  the  sue- 
cessive  new  moons  into  four  groups  of  seven  days 
each.  There  is  ground,  on  the  other  hand,  for  ilie 
assumption  that  both  among  the  Babylonians  and 
among  the  Hebrews  the  first  day  of  the  first  week 
of  the  month  was  always  reckoned  as  coincident 
with  the  first  day  of  the  month.  The  emphasis  laid 
on  the  requirement  (Lev.  xxiii.  15)  that  the  weeks 
of  Pentecost  should  be  “complete”  (“temimot  ”) 
suggests  that  weeks  might  be  reckoned  in  such  a 
way  as  to  violate  this  injunction.  This  was  the 
case  as  long  as  the  first  day  of  the  first  week  of  tlie 
month  was  made  to  coincide  with  the  new  moon. 
At  the  end  of  four  weeks  an  interval  of  one  or  two 
days  might  intervene  before  the  new  week  could 
begin.  At  an  early  date,  however,  this  intimate 
conneetion  between  the  week  and  the  moon  must 
have  been  dissolved,  the  chief  cause  of  the  fixed 
week  of  seven  days  being,  in  all  probability,  the 
predominance  of  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath 
(but  see  Meinhold,  “Sabbat  und  Woelie  im  O.  T.” 
Gottingen,  1905,  according  to  whom  Sabbath,  orig- 
inally only  the  full-moon  day  and  the  week  are 
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independent  of  each  other).  The  week  thus  became 
a useful  standard  in  the  measurement  of  intervals 
of  time  (one  week,  Gen.  xxix.  27  et  seq. ; two  weeks, 
Lev.  xii.  5;  three  weeks,  Dan.  x.  2;  seven  weeks, 
Deut.  xvi.  9;  Lev.  xxiii.  15). 

With  the  exception  of  the  seventh  day,  which  was 
called  the  Sabbath,  the  days  of  the  week  were  des- 
ignated by  ordinal  numerals,  not  by  names.  In 
post-Biblical  and  later  Hebrew  literature  Friday  is 
known  as  “‘Ereb  Shabbat”  (Greek,  -KapaaKiw)  or 
KpoaaP(iarov;  Judith  viii.  6;  Mark  xv.  42;  Matt, 
xxvii.  62;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xvi.  6,  § 2).  The  Bib- 
lical writings  contain  no  trace  of  any  custom  of 
naming  the  days  of  the  week  after  the  seven  planets; 
nor  had  this  custom,  found  among  the  Babylonians 
and  the  Sabeans,  any  bearing  origi- 

Week-  nall}'^  on  the  division  of  the  week  into 
Days  Not  seven  days,  since  it  was  a mere  numer- 

Named.  ical  coincidence  that  seven  planets 
were  assumed  in  these  primitive  astro- 
logical conceits.  In  the  Babylonian  nomenclature 
the  first  day  of  the  week  was  under  the  tutelage  of 
Shamash,  the  sun ; the  second  under  that  of  Sin,  the 
moon;  the  third  under  Nergal,  Mars;  the  fourth 
under  Nabu,  Mercury;  the  fifth  under  Marduk 
(Bel),  Jupiter;  the  sixth  under  Ishtar  (Beltis),  Ve- 
nus; and  the  seventh  under  Ninib,  Saturn  (see,  how- 
ever, Schrader,  “K.  A.  T.”  3d  ed.,  pp.  622  et  seq.). 

E.  G.  H. 

WEEKBLAD  VOOR  ISRAELIETEN.  See 

Peiuodicals. 

WEEKS,  FEAST  OF.  See  Pentecost. 

WE-HIZHIR.  See  Miduasii  Haggadah. 

WEHU  RAHUM  (Dim  Nl.Tl  = “But  He,  being 
full  of  compassion”):  A prayer,  beginning  with 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  38,  recited  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
before  Taiianun.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  Biblical 
verses,  and  is  divided  into  seven  parts;  (1)  “Wehu 
Rahum  ” ; (2)  “ Hatteh  Elo'a  Ozneka  ” ; (3)  “ Habbet 
Na” ; (4)  “ Anna  Melek  ” ; (6)  “ El  Rahum  we-Hannun” ; 
(6)  “Eu  Kamoka”;  and  (7)  “Ha-Poteah  Yad.” 
From  the  repetitions  in  it,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  prayer  is  the  work  of  more  than  one  author. 
It  was  known  in  its  present  form  to  the  compiler  of 
the  Vitry  Mahzor,  who  quotes  it  in  full ; while  in 
the  Siddur  of  R.  Amram  it  is  given  in  three  versions, 
one  beginning  with  “Im  ‘Awoneuu  ” (the  seventh 
verse  of  the  present  form)  and  followed  by  the  eon- 
fession  of  sins  (Ashamnu;  see  Tur  Orah  Hayyim, 
^ 134),  another  commencing  with  “We-Attah 
Adonai,”  and  the  third  opening  with  “Wehu 
Rahum,”  but  in  much  shortened  form.  In  the  Seder 
Teflllot  of  Maimonides  (at  the  end  of  the  second 
book  of  the  “ Yad  ”)  the  prayer  before  “ Tahanun  ” is 
given  in  a very  different  version  and  is  to  be  recited 
every  day,  not  merely  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

According  to  a legend,  the  “Wehu  Rahum”  was 
composed  on  the  following  occasion : After  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  many  .lews  were  placed  by 
Vespa.sian  on  three  vessels  and  were  abandoned  by 
their  captains  in  the  open  sea.  Among  those  thus 
left  to  perish  were  Benjamin  Yerushalmi.  his  brother 
Joseph,  and  their  cousin  Samuel.  By  a miracle  the 
vessel  bearing  them  and  their  companions  reached 
Bordeaux  in  safety.  They  were  kindly  reeeived 


by  the  ruler  of  the  eountry,  but  at  his  death  became 
the  object  of  enmity.  They  aeeordingly  instituted 
fasts  for  the  cessation  of  the  persecution,  and  during 
this  period  they  recited  the  “ Wehu  Rahum,”  which 
had  been  composed  by  Benjamin,  Joseph,  and  Sam- 
uel. Later,  when  the  perseeutions  had  ceaseil,  the 
authors  sent  the  prayer  to  their  coreligionists  of 
other  countries. 

Another  legend  of  the  origin  of  this  prayer  is 
given  in  the  Vitry  Mahzor,  though  it  fails  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  the  authors.  A prince  is  said  to 
have  notified  three  refugees  from  Jerusalem  that  he 
would  throw  them  into  a burning  furnace  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  Jews.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  respite  which  they  requested,  a pious  old 
man  told  them  he  had  heard  in  a dream  a Biblical 
passage  containing  the  word  ’D  twice  and  the  word 
thrice.  One  of  them  immediately  recognized  Isa. 
xliii.  2,  from  which  they  inferred  that  they  would 
be  saved.  At  the  command  of  the  prince  a fire  was 
kindled  in  the  street,  but  the  flames,  as  soon  as  the 
old  man  entered  them,  divided  in  three  directions, 
and  the  Jews  passed  through  uninjured.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  miracle  they  composed  the 
“Wehu  Rahum,”  to  which  each  of  them  contributed 
a portion. 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  Literaturfjesch.  p.  17 : Gross,  Gnllia 

Judaica,  p.  75. 

J.  I.  Br. 

WEIBERDEUTSCH.  See  Jdd.eo-German. 

WEICHSELBATJM,  ANTON:  Austrian  pliy- 
sician ; born  at  Schiltern,  Low'er  Austria,  Feb.  8, 
1845.  Educated  at  the  Josefs-Akademie  and  the 
University  of  Vienna  (M.D.  1869),  he  joined  the 
army  as  surgeon  and  remained  in  service  until  1878, 
when  he  resigned  and  became  pri vat-docent  at  the 
University  of  Vienna.  In  1885  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  and  in  1894  professor  of  patho- 
logical anatomy.  In  1892  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna. 

Weichselbaum  has  contributed  more  than  a hun- 
dred essays  to  the  professional  journals,  and  is  the 
author  of  “Grundriss  der  Pathologiseheu  Histolo- 
gie,”  Leipsic  and  Vienna,  1892. 

Bibliography  : Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  Wien,  vol.  ii.,  Vienna, 

1893. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WEIGERT,  KARL:  G erman  pathologist ; 
born  at  Mtinsterberg  in  Silesia  March  19,  1845;  died 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  Aug.  5, 1904.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Breslau,  graduating  in  1868.  After  having 
taken  part  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  as  assistant 
surgeon  he  settled  in  Breslau,  and  for  the  following 
two  years  was  assistant  to  Waldeyer;  from  1870  to 
1874  to  Lebert,  and  then  to  Cohnheim,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Leijrsic  in  1878.  There  he  beeame  assistant 
professor  of  pathology  at  the  university  in  1819.  In 
1884  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pathological 
anatomy  at  the  Senkenbergsche  Stiftung  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-l\Iain.  and  received  the  title  of  “ Geheinier 
Medizinal  Rat  ” in  1899. 

Weigert  assisted  Cohnheim  in  many  of  his  re- 
searches, and  wrote  much  on  the  staining  of  bac- 
teria in  microscopy.  He  eontributed  many  essays 
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to  the  medical  journals.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned;  “Zur  Anatomic  der  Pocken  ” (Breslau, 
1874);  “Filrhung  der  Bacterien  mit  Anilinfarben  ” 
(ih.  1875);  “Nephritis”  (Leipsic,  1879);  “Fibrin- 
fiirbung  ” (1886) ; “Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Nor- 
malen  Menschlichen  Neuroglia  ” (Frankfort-on  the- 
Jlain,  1895);  “ Elastische  Fasern  ” («6.  1898). 

Bibliography:  Pagel,  Bioq.  Lrx.  s.v.,  Vienna.  1901;  Oefiter- 
I'eichiische  Woclieyisclirift,  1904,  pp.  533,  534. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  — Biblical 
Data  : While  the  references  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  sufficient  for  a general  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  several  units,  they  arc  not 
adequate  for  an  exact  determination  of  the  absolute 
standard  of  measurement.  The  rabbinical  state- 
ments that  a fingerbreadth  equals  seven  barleycorns 
laid  side  by  side,  and  that  a log  is  equivalent  to  six 
medium-sized  eggs,  are  as  indefinite  as  the  statement 
on  the  Siloam  inscription  that  the  Siloam  canal  (537.6 
meters  as  measured  by  Conder)  was 
Derived  1,200  ells  long — evidently  a round  num- 
firom  Baby-  ber.  Since,  however,  the  entire  system 
Ionia.  of  measures  correspondsalmost  exactly 
with  the  Babylonian,  from  which  the 
Hebrew  measures  were  in  all  probability  derived,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  Hebrew  system  corre- 
sponded with  the  Babylonian  with  regard  to  the 
absolute  standard  as  well.  It  is  true  that  the  Egyp 
tian  system  may  have  exerted  some  influence  here 
and  there,  as  will  be  shown  later,  but  it  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  culture  of  ancient  Syria, 
even  before  the  Israelites  had  migrated  there,  was 
almost  wholly  under  Babylonian  influence. 

I.  Measures  of  Length : The  original  meas- 
ures of  length  were  derived  from  the  human  body; 
the  finger,  hand,  arm,  span,  foot,  and  pace.  As 
■these  measures  differ  with  each  individual,  they 
must  be  reduced  to  a certain  definite  standard  for 
general  use.  The  Hebrew  system,  therefore,  had 
such  a standard;  the  ell  (“ammah”)  contained  2 
spans  (“zeret”),  while  each  span  was  made  up  of  3 
handbreadths  (“tefah”)  of  4 fingers  (“ezba‘”) 
each.  This  division  of  the  ell  into  6 handbreadths 
was  the  one  customarily  employed  in  antiquity,  but 
it  was  supplanted  in  Babylonia  by  the  sexagesimal 
sj'stem.  The  Old  Testament  mentions  two  ells  of 
different  size.  Ezekiel  implies  that  in  his  measure- 
ment of  the  Temple  the  ell  was  equal  to  a “cubit 
and  a handbreadth”  (xl.  5,  xliii.  13)  — that  is,  one 
handbreadth  larger  than  the  ell  commonly  used  in 
his  time.  Since  among  all  peoples  the  ell  measured 
6 handbreadths,  the  proportion  of  Ezekiel’s  ell  to 
the  others  was  as  7 to  6.  The  fact  that  Ezekiel 
measured  the  Temple  by  a special  ell 
The  Cubit,  is  comprehensible  and  significant  only 
on  the  assumption  that  this  ell  was 
the  standard  of  measurement  of  the  old  Temple  of 
Solomon  as  well.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chronicler  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  built  according  to  “cubits  after  the  first  meas- 
ure ” (H  Chron.  iii.  3),  implying  that  a larger  ell  was 
used  at  first,  and  that  this  was  supplanted  in  the 
course  of  time  by  a smaller  one. 

The  Egyptians  in  like  manner  used  two  kinds  of 


ells  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  to  each  other, 
namely,  the  smaller  ell  of  6 handbreadths  and  the 
larger  “royal  ” ell,  which  was  a handbreadth  longer. 
The  latter  measures  525-528  millimeters,  and  the 
former  450  millimeters,  estimating  a handbreadth  as 
75  millimeters.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the 
Egyptian  system  of  measurement  had  influenced  the 
Helirew,  and  the  two  Hebrew  ells  might  naturally 
be  considered  identical  with  the  Egj’ptian  measures. 
This  assumption  is,  however,  doubtful.  Since  all 
the  other  measures  were  derived  from  Babylon,  in 
all  probability  the  ancient  Hebrew  ell  originated 
there  also.  The  length  of  the  Babjdonian  ell  is 
given  on  the  famous  statue  of  King  Gudea  (begin- 
ning of  3d  millennium  is.c.),  found  in  Telloh  in 
southern  Babylonia.  A scale  is  inscribed  on  this 
statue,  according  to  which  the  ell  may  be  reckoned  at 
495  millimeters,  a measurement  which  isconfirmed  by 
certain  Babylonian  tablets.  These  measure,  aceonl- 
ing  to  the  Babylonian  scale,  f ell,  or,  according  to 
the  metric  system,  330  millimeters  (1  foot)  on  each 
side.  The  ell  of  495  millimeters  seems  to  have  been 
used  also  in  Phenicia  in  measuring  the  holds  of 
ships,  but  these  computations  can  not  be  discussed 
in  detail  here.  The  length  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
ell  can  not  be  determined  exactly  with  the  data  now 
controlled  by  science ; but  it  was  either  525  or  495 
millimeters,  and  this  slight  difference  between  the 
two  figures  is  scarcely  appreciable  in  an  estimate  of 
the  size  of  Hebrew  edifices,  etc. 

II.  Measures  of  Capacity  : The  Hebrew  sj'stem 
here  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Babylonian.  In 
contradistinction  to  the  Egyptian  metrology,  which 
shows  the  regular  geometric  progression — 1,  10,  20, 
40,  80, 160 — the  Hebrew  and  the  Babylonian  sy.stems 
are  based  on  the  sexagesimal  system.  The  unit  of  the 
Babylonian  system  was  the  “maris,”  a (piantity  of 
waterequalin  weighttoa  light  royal  talent.  It  con- 
tained, therefore,  about  30.3  liters.  The  maris  was 
divided  into  60  parts,  probably  called  “ miiue”  ( = .505 
liter).  All  the  other  measures  are  miiltiifles  of  this 
mina:  12,  24,  60,  72  (60-)- 12),  120,  720  mina*. 

In  the  Hebrew  system  the  log  (Lev.  xiv.  10)  cor- 
responds to  the  mina.  Since  the  Hellenistic  writers 
etpiate  the  log  with  the  Gmeco-Boman  sextarius, 
whatever  these  writers  sa3'on  the  rela- 
The  Log.  tion  of  the  sextarius  to  other  measures 
aiiplies  also  to  the  relation  of  these 
measures  to  the  log.  The  log  and  the  sextarius, 
however,  are  not  equal  in  capacity.  The  sextarius 
is  estimated  at  .547  liter,  while  there  is  no  reason  to 
regard  the  log  as  larger  than  the  Babylonian  mina, 
especially  as  other  references  of  the  Greek  metrolo- 
gists  support  the  assumption  that  the  log  was  equal 
to  the  mina.  The  fact  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  log  is  mentioned  only  as  a fluid  measure  may  be 
merely  accidental,  for  the  dry  measures,  which  are 
distinguished  in  all  other  cases  from  the  liipiiil  meas- 
ures, also  have  the  log  as  their  unit.  The  corre- 
sponding dry  measure  may,  however,  have  been 
known  under  a different  name.  The  same  possibil 
ity  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  ease  of  the  cab,  the 
next  larger  measure,  containing  four  logs  and  men- 
tioned only  as  a dry  measure.  A differentiation  of 
the  dry  and  liquid  measures  gives  two  simple  sys- 
tems, as  follows: 
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Dky  Measukes. 

1 liomer=  lOephahs  = 30  se’aim=  180  cabs  = 720  Iogs=  364.4  lit. 
(cor)  1 ephah  = 3 se’aim  = 18  cabs  = 72  logs  = 36.44  lit. 

1 se’ah  = 6 cabs  ~ 24  logs  = 12.148  lit. 

1 cab  = 4 logs  = 2.024  lit. 

1 log  = 0.506  lit. 

Liquid  Measures. 

1 cor  = 10  baths  = 60  bins  = 180  cabs  = 720  logs  = 364.4  lit. 

1 bath  = 6 bins  = 18  cabs  = 72  logs  = 36.44  lit. 

1 bin  = 3 cabs  = 12  logs  = 6.074  lit. 

1 cab  = 4 logs  = 2.024  lit. 

1 log  = 0.506  lit. 

In  these  tables  that  homer  has  been  omitted  which 
is,  according  to  Ex.  xvi.  36,  one-tenth  of  an  ephah, 
and  which  is,  therefore,  identical  with  the  “ ‘issaron  ” 
(Num.  xxviii.  ,'5  et  al.).  The  tenth  part  of  a bath,  for 
fluids,  which  is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlv.  14  without 
a special  name,  corresponds  in  content  to  the  homer, 
or  ‘issaron,  among  the  dry  measures.  The  homer  and 
its  liquid  equivalent  do  not  belong  to  the  original 
system,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  proportion  the  homer 
bears  to  the  other  measures:  3^  homers  = 1 se’ab.  If 
homers  = 1 bin,  1 homer  = If  cabs  = 7^  logs.  The 


Babylonian  Weight  in  the  Form  of  a Lion  with  Inscription 
njn  (—  “royal  uianeh”). 

(From  Madden,  “ History  of  Jewish  Coinage.”) 


tenth  part  of  a bath  is,  furthermore,  mentioned 
only  in  Ezekiel  and  in  the  Priestly  Code.  The  old 
division  of  the  ephah  and  the  bath  was  into  three 
parts;  Ezekiel  mentions  also  the  sixth  part  of  an 
ephah.  At  a later  period  the  se’ah  and  the  cab  dis- 
appear as  dry  measures,  so  that  the  Priestly  Code 
refers  simply  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephah.  This 
new  division  into  tenths  may  be  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  the  decimal  system,  which  can  be 
traced  elsewhere,  especially  in  weights  and  coins. 

Only  one  measure  in  addition  to  those  enumerated 
above  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  is 
the  “letek,”  which  occurs  but  once  (Hosea  iii.  2). 
It  is  a dry  measure,  and  is  uniformly  designated  in 
tradition  as  equal  to  f homer,  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a definite  measure  is  implied  by  this 
teim.  The  Septuagint  translates  “letek”  in  its 
single  occurrence  as  dvov  = “a  skin  of  wine.” 

HI.  Measures  of  Weight : It  is  evident  from 
inscriptions  that  the  Babylonian  S3’stem  of  weight 
was  used  in  Syria  and  Palestine  even  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  Israelites  into  the  country.  The  Egyp- 
tian inscription  of  Karnak  records  the  tribute  which 
the  kings  of  Egypt  exacted  from  their  Syrian  vas- 
sals. Although  the  sums  are  given  according  to 
Egyptian  weight,  the  odd  numbers  clearly  indicate 
that  the  figures  were  computed  originally  by  some 


other  system,  which  may  easily  be  shown  to  have 
been  the  Babylonian. 

The  Babylonians  reckoned  weight  in  talents, 
minae,  and  shekels.  Layard  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  several  Babylonian  units  of  weight,  some 
in  the  form  of  a crouching  lion  and  others  in  that 
of  a duck,  the  former  being  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
latter.  This  proves  that  a heavy  and 
The  Mina,  a light  talent  were  used  in  Babylon, 
the  latter  one-half  the  weight  of  the 
former.  A heavy  talent  = 60,600  grams ; 1 mina 
talent)  = 1,010  grams;  1 shekel  = 16.83  grams;  1 
light  talent  = 30,300  grams;  1 light  mina  = 50.5 
grams;  1 light  shekel  = 8.41  grams.  There  was,  in 
addition  to  this  “ royal  ” weight,  another  “ common  ” 
weight  which  was  somewhat  lighter  (compare  the 
large  “royal”  ell  and  the  “common”  ell,  mentioned 
above).  According  to  this  common  weight  the  heavy 
talent  weighed  58,944  grams;  its  mina  982.4  grains; 
its  shekel  16.37  grams;  and  the  light  talent,  mina, 
and  shekel  just  one-half  as  much.  The  common 
heavy  talent  and  its  subdivisions  were  the  weights 
current  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  as  Josephus  expressly 
states  (“Ant.”  xiv.  106,  ed.  Niese).  According  to 
him,  1 Jewish  mina  (of  50  shekels)  5vas  equal  to  24 
Roman  pounds,  or  818.62  grams;  hence  1 shekel 
was  equivalent  to  16.37  grams,  and  1 old  mina  of 
60  shekels  to  982.2  grams.  There  were  also  the  half- 
shekel or  bekah  (“  beka‘  ”). 

In  the  course  of  time  the  sexagesimal  system  was 
superseded  in  Babylonia  also,  perhaps  under  Egyp- 
tian influence.  The  mina  of  60  shekels  was  replaced 
throughout  Asia  IMinor  by  the  mina  of  50  shekels. 
The  shekel  remained  the  same,  forming  the  unit  of 
weight,  while  the  mina  and  talent  were  reduced, 
containing  respectivelj'  50  shekels  = 818.6  grams  and 
3,000  shekels  = 49,110  grams. 

The  period  of  these  changes  is  unknown.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  first  reference  occurs  in  Ezekiel; 
if  the  Septuagint  is  correct  in  its  translation  of  Ezek. 
xlv.  12,  that  passage  reads,  “You  shall  count  the 
manhe  [mina]  as  fifty  shekels.”  There  is  other  evi- 
dence in  Ex.  xxxviii.  25  (Priestly  Code),  where  the 
tax  levied  upon  603,550  men  at shekel  each  was 
computed  to  be  100  talents  and  1,775  shekels,  wdience 
1 talent  equaled  3,000  shekels,  and  1 mina  was  equiv- 
alent to  850  shekels.  These  measures  were  further 
changed  in  the  currency,  which  was  also  reckoned 
in  talents,  minas,  and  shekels.  In  Jewish  silver  1 
shekel  = 14.55  grams,  1 mina  = 50  shekels  = 727.5 
grams,  1 talent  = 3,000  shekels  = 43,- 

Money.  6.59  grams.  What  bearing  this  change 
— which  was  confined  to  silver — had 
upon  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  how 
far  it  was  conditioned  by  the  demands  of  exchange 
daj'  by  day,  can  not  be  discussed  in  detail  here 
(com]!.  Benzinger,  “Arch.”  pj).  192  et  seq.).  With 
this  silver  shekel  the  shekel  of  weight  must  not  be 
confounded.  In  the  Pentateuch  the  heavy  shekel  of 
weight  is  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  silver 
shekel,  the  “holy  shekel,  the  shekel  of  20  geralis” 
(Ex.  XXX.  13;  Lev.  xxvii.  25;  Num.  iii.  47).  This 
refers  to  the  tax  payable  to  the  Sanctuary,  which,  it 
is  expressly  stated,  must  not  be  paid  in  silver  shek- 
els, but  according  to  weight,  conforming  with  an- 
cient custom. 
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The  division  of  the  sliekel  into  20  genihs  is  men- 
tioned only  in  the  passages  just  quoted  and  in  Ezek. 
xlv.  12  (LXX.).  Otherwise  the  Old  Testament  re- 
fers only  to  quarters  and  halves  of  shekels.  See 
Money;  Numismatics. 

Bibliography:  Brandis,  Ua.s  Mlinz-.  Mcvtif-  und  Gewichts- 
■trexeii  in  Vorderaxien  bis  anf  Alexander  den  Grnssen, 
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Mass- und  Geiviclitsystcm  ah  Grundlaye  der  Antiken  Ge- 
U'icht;  Mlinz-,  und  Masssysteme,  in  Actcs  du  Seme  Canyr. 
Internat.  des  Orient,  vol.  i.,  part  3,  pp.  16.5  etseq.;  Benzinger, 
Arch.  pp.  178  et  scq.,  Leipsic,  1894;  Weiijlits  and  Measures, 
in  Cheyne  and  Black.  Encyc.  Bibl. 

E.  G.  II.  I.  Be. 

In  Rabbinieal  Literature  : The  weights  and 

measures  of  Talmudic  literature  are  a combination 
of  those  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  system  with  for- 
eign elements;  and  it  was  especially  Greek  and  Ro- 
man metrology  which  became  current  among  the 
Jews  in  the  post-Biblical  period.  These  two  ele- 
ments, the  domestic  and  the  foreign,  were,  however,  - 
so  intimately  fused  that  it  is  often 
Domestic  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them. 

and  In  the  course  of  time  the  Biblical 
Foreign  weights  and  measures  underwent  vari- 
Elements.  ous  changes  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Talmud,  where  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
determine  the  original  values.  The  Talmudic  sys- 
tem of  metrology  is  especially  important  since  it  af- 
fords an  evaluation  of  the  Biblical  units.  Talmudic 
sources  deduce  the  value  of  Biblical  weights  and 
measures  by  comparing  them  with  those  which  were 
current  in  the  period  of  the  Talmud,  and  the  units 
of  this  system  may  often  be  determined  by  a com- 
parison with  their  Greek  and  Roman  equivalents. 
Talmudic  metrology  is  therefore  of  importance  for 
the  history  of  civilization,  since  it  bears  upon  con- 
ditions prevailing  among  the  classic  peoples  of  an- 
cient times.  The  weights  and  measures  mentioned 
in  Talmudic  sources  are  as  follows: 

Gerah  (mj)  or  Ma‘ah  (njlO):  In  the  Talmud  the 
gerah  is  mentioned  as  a unit  of  weight  only  with 
reference  to  the  Bible.  Raba  makes  it  the  equiva- 
lent of  a ma‘ah,  and  names  as  an  authority  for 
this  equation  Onkelos,  the  translator  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, who  rendered  the  term  “ twenty  gerahs  ” 
(Ex.  XXX.  13)  by  “twenty  ma'ot”  (Bek.  50a).  This 
ma'ah  must  be  the  Tyrian  obol  or  ma‘ah  ; for  Bek. 
60a  says:  “Six  silver  ma'ot  are  equal  to  a dena- 
rius.” Inasmuch  as  four  denarii  are  equivalent  to 
one  sela‘,  it  follows  that  twenty-four 
Units  of  ma'ot  are  also  equal  to  one  sela';  and 
Weight,  this  equation  was  used  for  the  Tyrian 
sela'  (comp.  Boeckh,  “ Metrologische 
Untersuchungen  iiber  Gewichte,  Munzfiisse,  und 
Maasse  des  Alterthums  in  Ihrem  Zusammenhange,” 
p.  59,  Berlin,  1838).  The  Talmud  does  not  indicate 
the  actual  weight  of  the  ma'ah,  but  from  Tyrian 
silver  coins  still  extant  its  value  may  be  determined. 
The  heaviest  Tyrian  silver  coin  in  existence  weighs 
14.34  grams,  and  -sjoi  this,  or  0.5975  gram,  is  there- 
fore the  weight  of  a ma'ah.  This  deduction  has 
been  based  upon  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  Tyrian 
silver  coin  because  in  those  that  are  lighter  the  loss 
in  weiglit  is  evidently  due  to  handling  and  use. 

Shekel  Greek,  ni/c/iof,  cri'yAof):  This  is  the 

next  highest  unit  of  weight.  The  Bible  designates 


the  value  of  the  shekel  as  “ twenty  gerahs  ” (Ex.  xxx. 
13);  whence,  according  to  the  weiglit  already  given 
for  the  gerah  or  ma'ah,  the  shekel  should  weigh 
20  x 0.5975  gram,  or  11.95  grams.  The  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  however  (Shek.  40d),  mentions  another 
weight  for  the  shekel,  stating  that  half  a shekel  is 
eipial  to  six  pDOU;  and  the  same  value  is  given  in 
Tan.,  Ki  Tissa,  ed.  Buber,  ]i.  55a.  The  term  DtDU 
designates  a .scruple  (}/)n/i//«p/op),  ivhich  is  equal  to 
ounce  (comp.  Mussafia,  “Musaf  he-'Aruk,”  s.r. 
DtDU).  Inasmuch  as  the  Roman  pound  contains 
twelve  ounces,  a half-shekel  becomes  the  equiva- 
lent of  Roman  ]Kmnd,  and  a whole  shekel 
= According  to  Boeckh,  the  Roman  pound 
weighed  327.434  grams,  and  a shekel  would  accord- 
ingly weigh  13.643  grams.  In  another  passage  of 
the  Talmud  the  weight  of  a shekel  is  given  as  14.34 
grams,  or  the  ecjuivalent  of  the  Tyrian  silver  coin 
already  mentioned.  The  Talmud  states  that  the  sil- 
ver coin  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  was  identical 
with  the  Tyrian  mintage  (Bek.  5()b);  and  theTosefta 
likewise  declares  that  the  silver  coin  of  Jermsalem 
was  identical  with  that  of  Tyre  (Tosef.,  Ket.  xiii.  3). 
A shekel  was  therefore  idi-ntical  with  the  Tyrian 
sela'  (Rashi  on  Bek.  l.c.),  and  its  weight  was  accord- 
ingly 14.34  grams.  The  difference  between  the 
weight  given  by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (13.643 
gram.s)  and  that  deduced  by  identifying  the  shekel 
with  the  Tyrian  sela'  (14.34  grams)  amounts  to  0.7 
gram  only;  and  it  may  be  explained  by  assuming 
that  the  statement  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  which 
makes  a half-shekel  equal  to  six  is  only  ap- 

proximate. On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  weight  of  the  shekel  given  in  the  Bible 
(11.95  grams),  and  that  of  the  Tyrian  sela'  of  14.34 
grams,  with  which  the  Biblical  shekel  is  identified 
in  the  Idishnah  (Bek.  viii.  7)  and  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  (ih.  50a),  as  well  as  in  Yerushalmi  (Kid.  5!)d), 
is  too  large  to  be  attributed  to  inaccuracy  in  reckon- 
ing. The  divergence  findsits  explanation,  however, 
in  the  Talmudic  statement  that  the  shekel  was  en- 
larged, the  Biblical  shekel  being  originally  eipiiva- 
lent  to  3^  denarii,  and  being  later  increased  one-fifth, 
thus  becoming  equal  to  four  denarii,  so  that,  instead 
of  its  original  value  of  twenty  gerahs,  it  later  became 
equivalent  to  twenty-four.  The  Biblical  shekel 
weighed  11.95  grams,  and  the  addition  of  one-fifth 
(2.39  grams)  gives  14.34  grams  as  the  weight 
of  the  later  coin,  which  then  became  equal  to  the 
T3u-ian  sela'.  In  addition  to  this  shekel,  which  was 
called  “the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,” and  which  was 
equal  to  a sela',  the  ]\Iishnah  (Ned.  iii.  1)  and  the 
Talmud  (B.  M.  52a)  mention  another  shekel,  which 
was  the  equivalent  of  half  a sela',  or  half  a “shekel 
of  the  sanctuary,”  and  which  was  probably  called 
the  common  shekel.  This  indicates  that  the  value 
of  the  shekel  varied  at  different  times  (on  the  reasons 
for  these  changes  and  the  periods  at  which  they 
took  place  see  Frankel  in  “ IMonatsschrift,”  1855, 
pp.  158  et  seq.-,  Zuckermann,  “Ueber  Talmudische 
Gewichte  und  iMtinzen,”  p.  13). 

Maneh  or  Mina  (nOD;  Greek,  fnva):  In  the  Mish- 
nah,  as  well  as  in  the  Talmud,  the  mina  is  often 
mentioned  as  a unit  of  weight  for  figs,  spices,  wool, 
meat,  and  the  like  (Ket.  v.  8;  Eduy.  iii.  3;  Hul.  137b; 
Ker.  6a;  et  passim).  In  the  ]\Iishnah  it  is  some- 
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times  called  HOD  or  “Italian  mina”  (Slieb.  i.. 

2,  3),  the  designation  “ Italki  ” helping  to  determine 
its  weight.  The  Italian  mina  contained  100  denarii, 
while  the  Roman  pound  contained  only  ninety-six. 
A mina  was  therefore  equivalent  to  Homan 
pounds,  and  since  the  Roman  pound  equaled  327.434 
grams,  the  Italian  maneh  was  equal  to  341.077 
grams,  the  weight  assigned  it  in  the  Talmud.  From 
a passage  in  Ber.  5a  it  appears  that  a mina  equaled 
twenty-live  shekels;  and  since,  according  to  the 
passage  already  cited  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Shek.  4(id),  a shekel  was  equal  to  twelve  scruples,  a 
mina  was  equivalent  to  25  X 12,  or  300  scruples. 
The  Roman  pound  contained  only  288  scruples,  and 
the  mina  was  therefore  equal  to  l^'j  Roman  pounds. 
Besides  tills  mina  of  twenty-five  shekels,  the  Talmud 
(Hul.  137b-138a)  mentions  another,  which  was  equal 
to  forty  shekels  or  sela'im. 

Litra  Greek,  Airpa):  The  litra,  which 

originally  corresponded  to  the  Italian  “libra,”  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mishnah  (Shebu.  vi.  3;  Bek.  v.  1; 
Tern.  iii.  5)  and  in  the  Talmud  ('Er.  29a;  Ket.  67b; 
et  pitssim)  as  a unit  of  weight  for  figs,  vegetables, 
meat,  fish,  gold,  and  silver.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Ter.  47b)  defines  the  litra  as  equal  to  100  zinin, 
the  zin  (pt)  being  the  same  as  the  zuz  (BT),  since 
the  Mishnah  (Ter.  x.  8)  uses  the  term  “zuz  ” in  the 
passage  parallel  to  that  in  which  the  Tosefta  (Ter. 
ix.)  employs  the  word  “zin.”  A litra  was  there- 
fore equal  to  100  zuzlm.  From  this  it  follows 
that  a litra  was  equivalent  to  a mina,  since  the  Tal- 
mud also  calls  a denarius  a zuz,  which  makes  a litra 
= 100  zuzim  = 100  denarii.  As  has  been  stated 
above,  a mina  equaled  twenty-five  shekels,  and  a 
shekel  was  equivalent  to  four  denarii,  thus  making 
the  mina  = 100  denarii  = 1 litra.  In  addition  to  the 
whole  litra,  pieces  of  weight  of  the  value  of  a half, 
third,  and  quarter  of  a litra  are  also  mentioned 
(Tosef.,  Kelim,  B.  M.  ii.;  B.  B.  89a;  Sifre,  Deut. 
294  [cd.  Friedmann,  p.  126b]). 

Kikkar  (133);  The  term  “ kikkar,”  generally  ren- 
dered “talent”  (Greek,  rdXavTov),  usually  denotes  in 
Talmudic  sources  a weight  for  gold  and  silver  (Suk. 
51b;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  44a  et  passim).  It  is  evident  from 
the  Talmud  (Bek.  5a)  that  a kikkar  contained  sixty 
miiiRB.  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Sanh.  19d)  the 
value  of  the  kikkar  is  given  as  sixty  litras,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  sixty  minte;  and  the  same  passage 
refers  to  a kikkar  as  being  equal  to  100  minae,  al- 
though this  statement  must  allude  to  the  Attic  mina, 
which  was  equal  to  § Hebrew  mina,  rather  than  to 
the  Hebrew  weight  itself. 

Other  Weights : Smaller  weights  also  are  in- 
dicated by  coins,  as,  for  example,  the  denarius 
(Tosef.,  Men.  xii. ; Shab.  ix.)  and  the  zuz  (Shab. 
110a).  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Ta'an.  68a),  as 
well  as  in  Gen.  R.  (Ixxix.  9)  and  other  midrashic 
passages,  the  ounce  (NMJ1N)  occurs.  In  the  Mish- 
nah (Sanh.  viii.  2)  mention  is  likewise  made  of  the 
tartimar  (ID'Din),  which,  according  to  the  Talmud 
(Sanh.  70a),  was  equivalent  to  half  a mina.  The 
term  is  a corruption  of  the  Greek  r/Mr;?/iopiov  (=  “one- 
third  ”),  and  probably  indicated  i Alexandrian 
mina,  which  contained  150  denarii  (comp.  Boeckh, 
l.c.  pp.  155  et  seq.).  One-third  of  this  mina,  or  fifty 
denarii,  was  equal  to  half  of  the  Hebrew  mina,  which 


contained  only  100  denarii  (comp.  Zuckermann,  l.c. 
p.  8).  A minute  unit  of  weight,  designated  as  one- 
sixteenth  of  a weight  in  Pumbedita,  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  (Shab.  79a;  Git.  22a;  B.  M. 
105b).  Another  small  weight,  the  ritel  (JjO'l),  is 
mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Yoma  41d). 
This  was  probably  a small  copper  coin  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  red  color  (Latin,  “ rutilus  ”)  of  the 
metal  of  which  it  was  composed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  values  of  the 
weights  often  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Mishnah  (Ter.  x.  8;  Ket.  v.  9;  etc.)  ac- 
cordingly states  that  the  weights  used  in  Judea  had 
but  half  the  value  they  possessed  in  Galilee,  so  that 
ten  Judean  sela'im  were  equal  to  five  Galilean;  and 
the  same  assertion  is  made  by  Sifre,  Deut.  166,  and 
by  the  Talmud  (Hul.  137b;  comp.  Zuckermann,  l.c. 

pp.  11-12). 

Ezba‘  (y3VX  = “fingerbreadth  ”);  The  smallest 
measure  of  length;  it  is  mentioned  as  a unit  even 
in  the  Biblical  period  (Jer.  lii.  21 ; see  Weights  and 
Measures,  Biblical  Data).  The  Mishnah  often 
alludes  to  the  ezba'  as  a measure  (Kil. 

Measures  vii.  1;  Yoma  v.  2;  Men.  xi.  4;  Oh. 

of  Lengtli.  iv.  3;  Mik.  vi.  7),  although  no  value 
is  assigned  it.  Its  length  may,  how- 
ever, be  deduced  from  a Talmudic  passage;  and 
Zuckermann  has  found  b}"  calculation  that  the  Tal- 
mudic ezba'  was  equal  to  2.33411  cm.  In  the  Tal- 
mud the  term  “ ezba'  ” refers  to  the  thumb  as  well 
as  to  the  middle  and  little  fingers.  The  Talmud 
tlierefore  draws  a distinction  between  the  breadth  of 
the  thumb  and  that  of  the  middle  and  little  fingers, 
by  stating  (Men.  4lb) : “ The  handbreadth  [“  tefah  ”] 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  is  equal  to  four  thumb- 
breadths,  or  six  little-finger  breadths,  or  five  middle- 
finger  breadths.”  The  size  of  an  ezba'  as  given 
above  (2.33411  cm.)  refers  to  the  breadth  of  a thumb. 
From  the  proportionate  dimensions  of  the  thumb, 
middle  finger,  and  little  finger,  according  to  the 
Talmudic  passage  already  cited,  the  breadth  of  the 
middle  finger  would  be  1.867288  cm.,  and  that  of 
the  little  finger  1.556  cm. 

Tefa];i  (=  “handbreadth  ”);  The  measure  next  in 
size  to  the  ezba' ; it  was  used  as  a measure  of  length 
in  the  Bible.  The  size  of  the  handbreadth  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Talmud  (Bek.  39b)  as  equal  to  four 
thumbbreadths;  and  in  the  passage  previously 
quoted  (Men.  41b)  this  statement  is  amplified  by 
making  it  the  equivalent  of  four  thumbbreadths, 
or  six  little-finger  breadths,  or  five  middle-finger 
breadths.  From  this  proportion  of  the  tefah  to  the 
breadth  of  the  fingers,  its  size,  according  to  the 
measurements  given  above,  appears  to  have  been 
9.336443  cm.  In  addition  to  the  normal  hand- 
breadth the  Talmud  mentions  two  others  (Suk.  7a): 
one  formed  by  holding  the  fingers  loosely  (“tefah 
sohek”),  and  the  other  produced  by  pressing  the 
fingers  firmly  together  (“tefah  'azeb”),  although 
the  divergence  between  these  handbreadths  and 
the  normal  is  not  determined. 

Ell : In  addition  to  the  Mosaic  ell,  which  was 
equal  to  the  mean  ell  (“ammat  benonit  ”)  and  con- 
sisted of  six  handbreadths  (comp.  Zuckermann,  l.c. 
p.  17),  the  Mishnah  (Kelim  xvii.  9)  mentions  two 
others,  one  of  which  was  half  a fingerbreadth  and 
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the  other  a whole  fingerbreadth  longer  than  the 
mean  ell.  The  standards  used  for  measuring  both 
tliese  ells  were  said  to  have  been  kept  in  a special 
l)lace  in  the  Second  Temple.  The  Talmud  explains 
the  introduction  of  these  two  ells  in  addition  to  the 
mean  or  Mosaic  ell  (see  Pes.  Bba;  Men.  98a),  and 
mentions  also  an  ell  which  contained  only  five  hand- 
breadths  ('Er.  3b).  The  mean  ell,  equivalent  to  six 
handbreadths,  was,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
the  haudbreadtli  given  above,  equal  to  56.018658  cm. 
The  ell  which  was  half  a fingerbreadth  longer  was, 
therefore,  57.185375  cm.  in  length,  and  that  which 
was  a whole  fingerbreadth  longer  was  58.353  cm. 
The  Mishuah  (Tamid  iii.  6)  mentions  still  another 
ell,  called  DDN.  which  was  measured  from  the 
tip  of  the  middle  finger  to  the  armpit.  Inasmuc  h 
as  the  ell  which  measured  six  handbreadths  was 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  forearm,  and  the  length 
of  the  latter  is  to  the  arm  as  6 is  to  10,  it  follows 
that  the  “ ammat  shehi  ” measured  ten  handbreadths, 
or  93.36443  cm.  In  the  Midrasli  (Gen.  R.  xxxvii.) 
an  ell  is  mentioned  under  the  nafne  HDS  J'p'in,  by 
which  the  Theban  ell  {^r/liaiKdv)  is  probably  meant. 
For  another  meaning  of  the  term  pp'PD  see  Zuck- 
erniann,  l.c.  p.  21. 

Garmida  Repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 

Talmud  (Shah.  110a;  ‘Er.  50b;  Pes.  111b;  et  passim), 
without  any  indication  of  its  size.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  the  Talmud  (B.  B.  37a)  uses  this  term 
to  indicate  a square  ell,  without  designating  it  as  a 
square  measure,  w'hile  in  ‘Er.  14b  “ garmida  ” indi- 
cates a cubic  ell,  although  the  customary  term  de- 
noting “cubic”  is  omitted. 

Zeret  (ml  = “span  ”):  This  measure,  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xxviii.  16)  without  any  indication 
of  its  size,  is  described  in  the  Tosefta  (Kelim,  B.  M. 

vi.  13)  as  “half  an  ell  of  six  handbreadths.”  Its 
measure  was,  accordingly,  ‘38.009329  cm. 

Hasit  (D'Dn  Pmi,  O'Dn  = “content  and 
width  of  the  hasit”);  This  term  occurs  as  a meas- 
ure of  length  in  the  Mishnah  (‘Orlah  iii.  2,  3;  Shah, 
xiii.  4),  in  the  Tosefta  (Shab.  ix.),  and  in  the  Talmud 
(Shab.  79a,  106a),  without  any  indication  of  its  size 
and  without  being  compared  with  any  other  meas- 
ure. According  to  Maiinonides  (“Yad,”  Shab- 

bat,  ix.  7-10),  the  breadth  of  the  hasit  equals  the 
opening  between  the  thumb  and  the  index-finger, 
which  is  about  the  equivalent  of  | zeret,  or  two 
handbreadths.  This  appears  to  be  correct,  since  a 
Greek  measure  called  “dichas”  (A;t«c)  equaled  tw'o 
handbreadths,  and  was  called  two-thirds  of  a span. 
The  hasit  was  identical  with  this  dichas  (comp. 
Zuckermann.  l.c.  p.  24),  and  its  size  was  accordingly 
18.673886  cm. 

Hebei  (^pn  = “cord  ”):  A measure  described  in 
the  IMishnah  (‘Er.  v.  4)  as  a cord  of  fifty  ells  in 
length,  and  in  the  Talmud  (‘Er.  .58b)  as  one  of  four 
ells. 

Tebum  Shabbat  (nPf  Dinn  “ Sabbath-w^ay  ”) : 
The  extreme  distance  which  a Jew  might  go  in  any 
one  direction  from  his  home  on  the  Sabbath.  It  is 
defined  in  the  ISIishnah  (‘Er.  iv.  3)  and  in  the  Talhiud 
(‘Er.  51a)  as  2,000  Hebrew  ells,  and  it  was  there- 
fore equal  to  113,037.316  cm.  This  was  also  the 
length  of  the  mile  (^'D),  wuth  which  the  Mishnah 
(Yoma  vi.  18)  and  both  Talmudim  (Pcs.  93b,  94a; 


Yer.  Yoma  40b)  indicated  distances.  In  the  Tal- 
mud (Yoma  67a)  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  the  mile 
is  equal  to  the  tehum  Shabbat;  the  Hebrew  mile 
was  therefore  shorter  than  the  Roman,  with  which 
it  must  not  be  confused. 

Pesi'ah  (ny'DD  = “ pace  ”);  The  pace  is  used  as 
a measure  of  length  in  the  Talmud  (‘Er.  42b),  and 
its  value  is  defined  as  one  ell  (56.018658  cm.). 

Ris  (D'l  = “stadium  ”):  The  Mishnah  uses  the 
term  “ris”  to  indicate  distance,  and  defines  its 
length  as  mile.  The  Talmud  (B,  M.  33a)  also 
states  that  its  length  was  mile,  or  266j  ells. 
According  to  Frankel  (in  “ Monatsschrift,”  1856, 
p.  383),  the  term  “ris”  is  Persian,  as  is  also  the 
term  riDIS  (“  parasang  ”),  used  in  the  Talmud  as  a 
measure  of  length  (comp.  Tos.  B.  B.  23a,  s.r.  nSn). 
and  defined  as  equal  to  four  miles,  or  8,000  ells  (Pes. 
93b-94a). 

Day’s  Journey  (DV  in) : The  Talmud  defines 
a day’s  journey  for  a man  of  medium  gait  as  ten 
parasangs,  or  80,000  ells. 

Measurements  of  fields  are  generally  indicated  in 
the  Talmud  by  the  amount  of  seed  sown  in  them. 
The  term  PND  D'D,  for  example,  indicates  a field  in 
which  one  se’ah  can  be  sown ; the  term 
Superficial  D'JIND  n'3.  one  which  requires  two 
Measures,  se’aim.  The  latter  space  is  defined  in 
the  Talmud  ('Er.  23b)  as  equal  to  5,000 
Hebrew  square  ells,  or  to  15,690,445.095  sq.  cm. . and 
this  can  be  used  as  a basis  for  the  determinatic-n  of 
other  superficial  measures  given  in  the  Talmud. 

The  Talmud  mentions  separate  systems  of  solid 
measures  for  dry  and  for  liquid  substances,  although 
some  units  were  used  for  both.  The  Mishnah  states 
that  the  measures  were  enlarged  at  some  time  or 
other.  In  addition  to  the  Biblical  measure,  which 
is  called  “desert  measure”  (n'lQlD  mtD)  in  Tal- 
mudic sources,  the  Mishnah  (Dlen.  vii. 

Solid  1)  mentions  a “Jerusalem  measure” 
Measures.  (D'D^K'n'  mO),  wliich  was  etjual  to 
1^  “desert  measures,”  and  also  alludes 
(‘Er.  82a)  to  a “Sepphoric  measure”  (n’llDli  mD), 
which  was  equal  to  1^  “Jerusalem  measuies.”  One 
se’ah  “desert  measure”  was  therefore  equal  to  || 
se’ah  “Sepphoric  measure,”  and  one  se’ah  “.lerusa- 
lem  measure”  equaled  se’ah  “Sepphoric  measure.” 
'With  regard  to  the  names  of  the  units,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  hollow  vessels  used  as  measures  also 
served  as  ordinary  utensils;  and  the  name  of  the 
vessel  likewise  designated  the  measure.  The  Biblical 
log  is  defined  by  the  Talmud  (Pes.  l()9a)  as  equal  to 
the  NnDp{=  Greek  ^earr/c),  and  was  therefore  e(iuiv- 
alent  to  549.338184  cu.  cm.  (comp.  Zuckermann,  1.  c. 
pp.  6-10):  this  aids  in  the  evaluation  of  several  other 
Talmudic  measures. 

Bezab  (nV’3  = “egg”):  The  egg  is  often  used  in 
the  Talmud  as  a standard  of  measurement;  and  in 
the  Mishnah  (Kelim  xvii.  6)  a method  is  given  by 
which  to  determine  its  size.  The  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud (Ter.  43c)  defines  the  egg  as  eciual  to  cab; 
and  the  same  value  may  be  deduced  frotn  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  (‘Er.  83a),  where  a sc’ah  is  described 
as  the  equivalent  of  six  cabs,  or  144  eggs.  Inas- 
much as  a cab  was  equal  to  four  logs,  it  follows  that 
an  egg  equaled  }■  log,  or  91.565223  cu.  cm.  The  ex- 
pression nipnitl^  (“laughing  eggs”)  occurs 
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as  a term  for  eggs  of  larger  size  (‘Er.  83a),  althougli 
the  difference  between  these  and  ordinary  eggs  is 
not  stated. 

Cab  (3p;  Greek,  The  cab  is  often  men- 

tioned as  a measure  in  Talmudic  sources  (Kil.  ii.  1 ; 
Ket.  V.  8;  Naz.  52b;  Sotah  8b  et  xxmim),  and  its 
halves,  quarters,  and  eighths  are  frequently  recorded 
(comp.  HaSHBaJI  on  B.  B.  89b,  s.v.  join)-  The  size 
of  the  cab  is  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Ter. 
47b),  where  it  is  said  that  a se’ah  is  equal  to  twenty- 
four  logs.  Since  a se’ah  is  equal  to  six  cabs,  a cab 
is  equivalent  to  four  logs,  or  2,197.406683  cu.  cm. 
The  Talmud  (Pes.  48a)  records  also  a large  cab,  con- 
taining “Sepphoric  cabs,”  and  a “Nehardeau 
cab  ” is  likewise  mentioned  (Ket.  54a),  although  no 
indication  of  its  size  is  given.  The  expression  “ter- 
kab  ” (3p*)n;  Greek,  r/a'/ca/lof  = “ three  cabs”)  also 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Talmud  (Hag.  23b;  Ta'an. 
10a;  Git.  30a;  et  j)assim). 

Kapiza  (NT'Dp) : A small  vessel  often  used  as  a 
measure  and  mentioned  in  several  Talmudic  pas- 
sages (Shab.  10b;  Pes.  48b;  Git.  70a;  et  iKissim). 
That  the  kapiza  was  smaller  than  the  cab  is  clear 
both  from  Hul.  25a  aig;l  from  Shab.  103a,  as  well  as 
from  the  discussion  in  B.  B.  90b.  The  commentaries 
disagree  as  to  its  size,  one  defining  it  as  a quarter, 
and  another  as  three-quarters,  of  a cab,  while  in  one 
passage  in  Menahot  (78a)  Rashi  makes  it  equivalent 
to  ^ cab.  In  that  case  it  would  be  identical  with  the 
Persian  “ kawiz  ” (Greek,  mniSri),  which  was  equal 
to  a choeuix  = 2 xestes  = 2 logs  = \ cab.  The  Tal- 
mud relates  that  a new  measure  which  contained 
three  kapizot  was  introduced  by  R.  Papa  b.  Samuel 
into  Patonya,  where  it  was  called  xss  TIT  (“Papa’s 
secret”;  B.  B.  90b). 

Se’ah  (nXD:  Greek,  adrov):  The  Biblical  se’ah  re- 
curs as  a measure  in  the  Mishnah,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears (Parah  i.  1 ; Ter.  iv.  7 ; Men.  vii.  1)  that  it  was 
equal  to  six  cabs,  or  13,184.44  cu.  cm.  Another 
se’ah,  which  was  used  in  Arbela  and  called  an  “ Arbe- 
lian  se’ah  ” (n’^lIK  HNO),  is  mentioned  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  (Pe’ah  20a;  Sotah  17b),  although  no 
comparison  is  drawn  between  it  and  the  ordinary 
se’ah. 

Modius  (jt’pfD) : A measure  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  although  its  value  is  not  designated  (Git. 
57a;  Yer.  Shab.  13c;  Pes.  30a).  In  one  passage, 
however  (‘Er.  83a),  the  term  is  taken  as  a sj'nonym 
of  “se’ah”  (comp.  Zuckermann,  l.c.  pp.  40-41). 

Tuman  (pin  = “an  eiglith  ”) : Mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  as  a dry  measure  (B.  B.  89b),  its  value  being 
defined  as  one-eighth  of  a cab. 

‘Ukla  (N^Diy):  A dry  measure  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  its  value  being  given  by  RaSHBaM  as 
cab  = i-  log.  According  to  another  interpretation, 
the  ‘ukla  was  equal  to  cab,  or  log,  as  stated  by 
Rashi  (‘Er.  29a,  s.v.  “ ‘Ukla  ”).  The  first  interpreta- 
tion, however,  is  the  correct  one;  and  an  ‘ukla  was 
therefore  equal  to  I log  = 109.8743  cu.  cm.  (comp. 
Zuckermann,  l.r.  p.  42). 

Ephah  (nS'K) : The  Biblical  ephah  is  mentioned 
in  the  Mishnah  (Men.  vii.  1),  where  its  value  is  de- 
fined as  three  se’aim. 

Cor  (113) : The  Biblical  cor  is  defined  in  the  Tal- 
mud (B.  B.  86b,  105a ; comp.  Men.  77a)  as  equal  to 
thirty  se’aim. 


Letek  (“[n^)  : Although  theletek  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  as  a measure,  no  value  is  assigned  it. 
From  examples  given  in  the  Mishnah  (8heb.  vi.  3) 
and  in  the  'Talmud  (Sheb.  43a;  B.  M.  80a,  b),  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  it  was  equal  to  1 cor  =:  15 
se’aim  (comp.  Hos  iii.  2 in  the  Greek  versions). 

Pesikta  (~in3DD;  Greek,  TpvKrr/p) : A measure  men- 
tioned ill  the  Mishnah  (Tamid  v.  5)  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a letek. 

Ardaba  (3TlR,  3nN) : Among  its  measures  the 
Talmud  alludes  to  the  3~nx,  which  is  the  3nx  of 
the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  and  consequently  the  ardaba 
used  by  the  Egyptians  and  Persians  (or  Medes). 
The  context  in  the  Talmudic  passage  (B.  M.  80b) 
does  not  show  which  ardaba  was  equivalent  to  the 
3nx  there  mentioned,  but  it  is  at  least  clear  that 
the  latter  was  not  the  ancient  Egyptian  measure 
(comp.  Zuckermann,  l.c.  pp.  46-47). 

Komez  (I'ttp)  or  Kuna  (X113)  : In  the  Talmud 
the  handful  is  often  mentioned  as  a measure,  espe- 
cially for  medical  purposes.  The  term  varies,  how- 
ever, in  the  different  passages.  In  Shab.  110b,  ‘Er. 
29b,  and  Git.  69b-70a  it  is  called  “buna,”  but  in 
Git.  69a,  Ket.  99b,  and  ‘Ar.  21b,  “kuna.”  The  hol- 
low form  of  the  hand  was  called  “kuna,”  from  p 
(=  “basin  ”),  and  this  term  designated  the  quantity 
which  one  could  hold  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The 
komez  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Lev.  ii.  2,  v.  12)  con- 
notes, according  to  the  Talmud,  the  quantity  one 
can  grasp  between  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the 
three  middle  fingers. 

Geriwa  (XVU) : A weight  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud  as  a measure  for  solids  ('Er.  29h; 
Pes.  32a;  Ned.  50b;  B.  K.  96a;  et  passim),  but  with- 
out any  indication  of  its  value.  A single  passage, 
however  (‘Er.  14b),  states  that  2,000  baths,  which 
were  equal  to  6,000  se’aim,  were  ecjuivalenl  to  6,000 
geriwot.  It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  a geriwa 
was  identical  with  a se’ah. 

Gerib  (3'"|J) : This  measure,  which  in  name  re- 
sembles the  geriwa,  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(Git.  69b)  as  a measure  for  solids  (comp.  Rashi  ud 
loc.,  where  he  identifies  it  with  tlie  geriwa).  A cask 
or  a jar  serving  as  a large  measure  for  fluids  also  was 
called  “gerib”  (Shab.  13b),  and  the  Mishnah  (Ter. 
X.  8)  mentions  a 311  (“garab”)  containing  two 
se’aim. 

Besides  the  log,  the  Talmud  mentions  also  half- 
logs and  quarter-logs,  as  well  as  eighths,  sixteenths, 
and  sixty-fourths  of  a log.  The  quarter-log  was 
often  called  simply  “quarter”  (“rebi’it”;  comp. 

RaSHBaM  on  B.  B.  89b),  and  was  like- 

Liquid  wise  designated  by  the  term  JltllDtD 
Measures.  (rsTapTov;  Yer.  Pes.  37c,  where  “te- 
tarton  ” or  “ rebia‘  ” must  be  under- 
stood; comp.  Zuckermann,  l.c.  pp.  48-49). 

An^el  Greek,  dvrlTiTiiq)  •.  A measure  fre- 

quently mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  containing 
T log  (B.  B.  58b).  Hul.  107a  alludes  to  a “natla” 
(=  antel),  which  had  the  same  capacity.  “Antel” 
is  the  name  of  a utensil,  which  was  also  used  as  a 
measure. 

Ambiga  (pDlX,  J3JX,  or  XJ31):  In  the  Talmud 
the  anpak  and  aubag  are  compared  with  the  antel 
(B.  B.  58b),  whence  it  may  he  inferred  that,  like  it, 
they  were  equivalent  to  \ log. 
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MiiAstniEs  OF  Weight. 


Talent. 

Mina. 

Italian 

Mina. 

Tartimar. 

Shekel  of 
the 

Sanetuarv. 

Common 

Shekel. 

Zuz. 

Gerah. 

Talent 

1 

Mina 

37^ 

1 

Italian  Mina 

60 

li 

1 

Tartiinar 

120 

31 

2 

1 

Shekel  of  the  Sanctuary 

1,500 

40 

25 

121 

1 

Common  Shekel 

3.000 

80 

50 

2,5 

2 

1 

Zuz 

6,000 

160 

1(X) 

50 

4 

2 

1 

Gerah 

36,000 

960 

600 

300 

24 

12 

6 

1 

Grams 

21,510 

573.6 

358.5 

179.25 

14.34 

7.17 

3..585 

.5975 

Measures  of  Len’gtii. 


Day’s 

Journey. 

Ris 

(Parasang). 

Sabbath 

Day’s 

Journey. 

Ris 

(Stadium). 

Ammah 

(Pesi’ah). 

Zeret. 

Hasit. 

Tefah. 

Ezba'. 

Day’s  Journey 

1 

Ris  (Parasang) 

10 

1 

Sabbath  Day’s  Journey 

40 

4 

1 

Ris  (Stadium) 

300 

30 

n 

1 

Ammah  (Pesi’ah) 

80,000 

8,000 

2,000 

2663 

1 

Zeret  

320,000 

32,000 

8,000 

5335 

2 

1 

Hasit 

480,000 

48,000 

12,000 

800 

3 

u 

1 

Tefal! 

960,000 

96,000 

24,000 

1,6(X) 

6 

3 

2 

1 

384,000 

90,000 

6,400 

24 

12 

8 

4 

1 

Centimeters 

4,481,492.64 

448,149.264 

112,037.316 

14,9.38.3088 

.56.018658 

28.009329 

18.672886 

9.33644 

2.33411 

Dry  jMeasures. 


Cor. 

Letek  (Pe- 
sikta). 

Ephah. 

Se’ah 

(Geriwa). 

Cab. 

Kapiza. 

Log. 

Tuman. 

•Ukla. 

Bezah. 

Cor 

1 

Letek  (Pesikta) . . 

2 

1 

Ephah 

10 

5 

1 

Se’ah  (Geriwa)  .. 

30 

15 

3 

1 

Cab 

180 

90 

18 

6 

1 

Kapiza 

360 

180 

36 

12 

2 

1 

Log 

720 

360 

72 

24 

4 

2 

1 

Tuman 

1.440 

720 

144 

48 

8 

4 

2 

1 

‘Ukla 

3,600 

1,800 

360 

120 

20 

10 

5 

oi 

"5 

1 

Bezah 

4,320 

2,160 

432 

144 

24 

12 

6 

3 

U 

1 

Cubic  Centimeters 

39,5,.533.2 

197,766.6 

39,553.32 

13,184.44 

2,197.406683 

1,098.782676 

549.391338 

274.695669 

109.8743 

91.565223 

. 
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Liquid  Measures. 


Metarta. 

Kuza. 

Log  (Kaisa, 
Xestes). 

Antel  (Natla, 
Anpak,  Anbag, 
kuza). 

Barzina. 

5ortab. 

Metarta 

1 

Kuza 

12 

1 

Log  (Kaisa,  Xestes) 

72 

6 

1 

Antel  (Natla,  Anpak,  Anbag,  Kuza) 

288 

24 

4 

1 

Barzina 

2,304 

192 

32 

8 

1 

Kortab 

4,608 

384 

64 

16 

2 

1 

Cubic  Centimeters 

39,553.32 

3,296.11 

549.391338 

137.347834 

17.168479 

8.584239 

Tamnita  (Nn'JOD  = “eighth  ”):  In  the  Talmud 
(Pes.  109a)  IL  Johanan  mentions  tlie  old  “eighth” 
of  Tiberias,  which  was  about  i log  larger  than  the 
new  “ eighth  ” ; and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Pes. 
37c)  likewise  alludes  to  an  old  “ eighth  ” of  Sep- 
phoris,  which  was  equal  to  half  the  “eighth”  of 
Tiberias. 

Kortab  (3DTlp)  : A small  measure  mentioned  in 
the  Mishnah  and  in  the  Talmud  (Men.  xii.  4;  Mik. 
iii.  1;  R.  H.  13a;  B.  B.  90a),  its  capacity  being  de- 
fined as  log  (Toscf.,  B.  B.  v.  10). 

Kutit  (n’tDlp)  and  Zir  (q'T) : In  the  Sifra,  Kid- 
dushin,  a large  measure  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  T'l,  while  a smaller  one  is  designated  as  fl’tOlp- 
The  Romans  had  a large  oblong  cask,  called  “seria,  ” 
which  they  used  for  wine  and  oil;  while  a small  tub 
for  the  same  purpose  was  termed  “guttus.”  Both 
these  vessels  are  mentioned  in  the  Sifra  as  equiva- 
lents of  the  Biblical  “mesurah.” 

Kaisa  (SD”p) : A measure  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Ber.  44b),  though  without  any  indication  of 
its  value.  According  to  Rashi  ad  loc.,  it  was  the 
equivalent  of  a log. 

Hemina  (NJ’on ; Greek,  : A measure  men- 
tioned in  Targum  Sheni  to  Esther  i.  8.  It  was  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  Roman  “ termina,”  which  was 
used  for  both  liquids  and  solids  (comp.  Boeckh,  l.c. 
pp.  301,  203). 

Metarta  (xmtDtD;  Greek,  A measure 

mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (‘Ab.  Zarah  10b),  and  cor- 
responding to  the  Attic  metretes  = 73  xestes.  Al- 
though the  metretes  is  a liquid  measure,  the  metarta 
is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  {l.c.)  as  being  used  for 
dry  substances,  no  strict  distinction  being  drawn  be- 
tween dry  and  liquid  measures. 

Barzina  Mentioned  in  the  Talmud 

(Shab.  109b)  as  a small  measure,  no  value  being  in- 
dicated. The  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  {s.c.)  regards  it  as 
equal  to  log. 

Kuza  (NtID;  Greek,  xccc):  A measure  mentioned 
both  in  the  Mishnah  (Tamid  iii.  6)  and  in  the  Talmud 
(Shab.  33b ; B.  M.  40a ; B.  B.  96b),  and  probably 
equal  to  the  Attic  The  Talmud  records  an- 

other kuza,  which  was  introduced  by  R.  Ashl  in 
Huza,  and  was  equivalent  to  ^ log  (Hul.  107a). 
There  were  accordingly  two  kuzot,  one  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  xci>C  — 6 xestes  = 3,296.11  cu.  cm.,  and 
the  other  equal  to  i log  = J xestes  = 137.337917 
cu.  cm. 


Kesustaban  (pDDlDp;  Greek,  f cor  (or);  A meas- 
ure mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (B.  M.  10c), 
the  context  indicating  that  it  was  of  small  size.  Its 
name  is  probably  a diminutive  of  ^earr]^. 

Tarwad  (nnn) : A measure  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Talmud,  its  size  being  indicated  in  Naz. 
50b.  According  to  one  opinion  it  was  the  equivalent 
of  a heaping  handful,  while  according  to  another  it 
equaled  an  ordinary  handful. 

Shorgash  (tJ'J'lK')  : A measure  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (‘Er.  29b).  According  to  the  ‘Aruk  it  was 
well  known  in  Pumbedita. 

Kizba  (X2T’3)  • A measure  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Men.  69b),  and,  according  to  Rashi  {ad  loc.) 
and  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  (s.«.),  equal  to  a handbreadth. 

In  addition  to  the  units  enumerated  in  this  article, 
the  Talmud  employs  several  indefinite  measures, 
such  as  the  sizes  of  various  fruits  (olives,  pomegran- 
ates, and  the  like),  to  indicate  certain  quantities. 

The  foregoing  tables  sum  up  the  results  reached 
in  the  present  investigation. 

Bibliography  : B.  Zuckermann,  Ueher  Talmudische  Ge- 
wichte  und  Munzen,  Breslau,  1862;  idem.  Das  JUdische 
Maassystem  und  Seine  Beziehungen  zum  QriecUischen 
und  ROmvichen,  in  Breslauer  Jahresbericht,  ib.  1867:  Schef- 
tel,  'Ereh  Millin,  Berdychev,  1905. 

j.  J.  Z.  L. 

WEIL,  ADOLF : German  physician ; born  at 
Heidelberg  Feb.  7, 1848.  Educated  at  the  uuiver.si- 
ties  of  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  (M.D.  1871), 
he  settled  in  Heidelberg,  where,  in  1873,  he  became 
privat-docent  in  special  pathology  and  therapy,  and 
in  1876  assistant  professor  of  syphilology.  In  1886 
he  was  called  to  Dorpat  as  professor  of  special 
pathology  and  therapy,  from  which  position  he  re- 
signed the  following  year  on  account  of  sickness. 
Since  1893  he  has  practised  in  Wiesbaden. 

In  1886  he  published  in  “Dorpater  Archiv  fiir 
Klinische  Medizin,”  vol.  xxxix.,  the  essay  “Ueher 
eine  Eigenthumliche  mit  Milztumor,  Icterus  und 
Nephritis  Einhergehende  Acute  Infectionskrank- 
heit,”  treating  of  a disease  which  has  since  become 
known  as  Weil’s  disease. 

Among  his  works  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned ; “ Die  Auscultation  der  Arterien  und  Venen  ” 
(Leipsic,  1875);  “Handbuch  und  Atlas  der  Topo- 
graphischen  Percussion”  {ib.  1877,  2d  ed.  1880); 
“Zur  Lehre  vom  Pneumothorax”  {ib.  1883);  “Ziir 
Pathologic  und  Therapie  des  Typhus  Abdominalis 
mit  Besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  Recidive, 
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Sowic  (ler  Henalen  iind  Abortiven  Eormen  ” {ih. 
1885).  He  furthermore  contributed  to  Virchow’s 
“Arcliiv”  (1884)  the  article  “ Ueber  die  Ilereditare 
Form  des  Diabetes  Insipidus”  and  to  Gerhardt’s 
“Handbucli  der  Kinderkrankheiten  ” an  essay  on 
“Die  Krankheiten  der  Bronchien.” 

Bibliography  ; Pagel,  Biooraphisches  Lexikon. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WEIL,  GUSTAV:  German  Orientalist;  born  in 
Sulzburg,  Baden,  April  25,  1808;  died  at  Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau  Aug.  29,  1889.  Being  destined  for  the 
rabbinate,  he  was  taught  Hebrew,  as  nvell  as  Ger- 
man and  French;  and  he  received  instruction  in 
Latin  from  the  minister 
of  his  native  town.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he 
went  to  jNIetz,  where  his 
grandfather  was  rabbi, 
to  study  the  Talmud. 
For  this,  however,  he 
developed  very  little 
taste,  and  he  abandoned 
his  original  intention  of 
entering  upon  a theo- 
logical career.  In  1828 
he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg, 
devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  philology  and 
history  ; at  the  same  time 
he  studied  Arabic  under  Uiubreit.  Though  without 
means,  he  nevertheless  went  to  study  under  De 
Sacy  in  Paris  in  1830,  and  thence  followed  the 
French  military  expedition  to  Algiers,  acting  as 
correspondent  at  Algiers  for  the  Augsburger  “All- 
gemeine  Zeitung.  ” This  position  he  resigned  in 
Jan.,  1831,  and  journeyed  to  Cairo,  where  he  was 
appointed  instructor  of  French  at  the  Egyptian 
Medical  School  of  Abu-Zabel.  He  utilized  the  op- 
portunity to  study  with  the  Arabic  philologists  Mo- 
hammed Ayyad  al-Tantawi  and  Ahmad  al-Tunsi. 
Here  also  he  acquired  Neo-Persian  and  Turkish, 
and,  save  for  a short  interruption  occasioned  by  a 
visit  to  Europe,  he  remained  in  Egypt  till  March, 
1835. 

Weil  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  remained  for  some  time  pursuing 
Turkish  studies.  In  Germany  he  sought  permission 
to  establish  himself  as  privat-docent  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg,  receiving  it,  however,  only  after 
great  difficulties.  AVeil  had  attacked  Joseph  von 
Hammer-Purgstall  in  a translation  of  Zamakhshari’s 
“Golden  Necklaces”  (Stuttgart,  1836),  and  the  fac- 
ulty of  Heidelberg,  being  unable  to  judge  the  mat- 
ter, hesitated  to  appoint  him  docent  because  of 
Hammer-Purgstall ’s  high  reputation.  De  Sacy’s 
recommendation  opened  the  way  to  him,  which, 
however,  was  destined  to  remain  rough  and  rugged. 
He  gained  his'  livelihood  as  assistant  librarian,  and 
was  appointed  librarian  in  1838,  which  position  he 
retained  till  1861;  in  that  year  he  became  professor. 

At  Stuttgart  in  1837  Weil  published  “Die  Poe- 
tische  Literatur  der  Araber,”  and  later  issued  a 
translation  of  the  “Thousand  and  One  Nights,”  the 
first  complete  translation  from  the  original  text 


into  German  (4  vols.,  1837-41;  2d  ed.  1866;  4th 
ed.  1871-72),  which  was,  however,  spoiled  in  the 
process  of  publication.  Weil  puriiosed  to  give 
a philologically  exact  version,  which  would  have 
been  highly  desirable  in  many  respects;  but  the 
Stuttgart  publisher  authorized  August  Lewald  to 
change  many  objectionable  passages,  and  thus 
made  of  it  a popular  and  salable  work.  This  per 
version  caused  Weil  much  vexation.  Weil’s  second 
great  work  was  “ Mohammed,  der  Prophet”  (Stutt- 
gart, 1843),  a life  of  Mohammed,  in  the  compilation 
of  which  he  was  the  first  to  go  back  to  the  oldest 
accessible  sources  in  Europe.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature,  however,  to  attempt  a psj'cliological  recon- 
struction of  the  pi'ophet’s  character,  as  was  done 
later  by  Sprenger  and  Muir.  Washington  Irving 
in  his  “Life  of  ^lohammed  ” used  Weil’s  work  as  a 
source  of  information,  and  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness to  that  author. 

While  pursuing  these  studies  Weil  published  his 
“ Historisch-Kritische  Einleitung  in  den  Koran” 
(Bielefeld  and  Leipsic,  1844  and  1878)  as  a supple- 
ment to  Ullman’s  translation  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
translation  of  one  of  the  original  sources  of  the  biog- 
raphy of  Mohammed,  “Leben  Mohammed’s  nach 
Muhammed  ibn  Ishak,  Bearbeltet  von  Abd  el-DIalik 
ibn  Hischam  ” (Stuttgart,  2 vols.,  1864).  Three  ad 
ditional  essays  remain  to  be  mentioned:  one  on  IMo- 
hamnied’sepilepsy(“  Journal  Asiatique,”  July,  1842) ; 
the  second  an  investigation  of  a “Supposed  Lie  of 
Mohammed”  (ih.  May,  1849);  and  the  third  a discus- 
sion of  the  question  whether  Mohammed  could  read 
and  write  (“  Proceedings  of  tlie  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists at  Florence,”  i.  357).  To  these  must  be  added 
“Biblische  Legeuden  der  Mohammedaner  ” (Frank- 
fort, 1845),  in  which  Weil  proves  the  influence  of  the 
rabbinic  legends  upon  the  religion  of  Islam. 

The  most  comprehensive  work  of  Weil  is  his  “Ge- 
schichtederChalifen  ” (5  vols.,  Heidelberg  and  Stutt- 
gart, 1846-51),  which  is  virtually  an  elaboration  of 
the  original  works  of  Mohammedan  historians,  whom 
he  in  large  part  studied  from  manuscripts;  it  treats 
also  of  the  Egyptian  and  Spanish  califates.  ’'I'liis 
was  followed  by  the  “Geschichte  der  Islamischen 
Volker  von  Mohammed  bis  zur  Zeit  des  Sultans 
Selim  ” (Stuttgart,  1866),  an  introduction  to  the 
medieval  history  of  the  Orient.  After  1866  Weil 
confined  his  literary  activity  to  the  publication  of 
reviews  in  the  “ Heidelberger  Jahrblicher  ” and  in  the 
“Jenaische  Litteratur-Zeitung.”  In  later  years  he 
received  honors  from  various  states,  including  Baden 
and  Prussia.  Owing  to  continued  illness  he  was 
pensioned  in  1888. 

Weil’s  collection  of  Arabic  manuscripts  was  iire- 
sented  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg  by  his 
children. 

Bibliography  : Von  Weech,  BadUtche  Bingraphini,  iv.  489- 

496,  Carlsruhe,  1891;  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic,  xli. 

486-488,  Leipsic,  1896;  Brockhaus  Konversation.s-Ije.rikon : 

Meyers  Konversatlons-Lexikon. 

s.  E.  O.  A.  M. 

WEIL,  HENRI:  Philologist;  born  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  Aug.  26, 1818;  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Leipsic.  He  went  to 
France,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Paris,  gradua- 
ting as  “ docteur  5s  lettres”  in  1845,  and  becoming 
“ agrege  ” in  1848.  Appointed  professor  of  ancient 
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literature  at  the  University  of  Besanf;on,  he  was  in 
1872  elected  dean  of  the  faculty.  In  1876  he  was 
called  to  Paris  to  fill  a vacancy  as  instructor  in  the 
normal  high  school  and  to  assume  charge  of  the 

Ecole  Pratique  dcs 
Hautes  Etudes,  both 
of  which  positions  he 
resigned  in  1891.  In 
1866  he  was  elected 
corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Academic 
des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-Lettres,  be- 
coming full  member 
in  1882  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Dulaurier.  In 
1887  he  received  the 
cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

Weil  has  edited 
the  poems  of  .^Eschy- 
lus,  eight  tragedies  of 
Euripides,  and  the 
orations  of  Demos- 
thenes. Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  : “ De 
rOrdre  des  Mots  dans  les  Langues  Anciennes  Com- 
parees  aux  Langues  Modernes”  (Paris,  1844;  3d  ed. 
1879);  “De  Tragicdiarum  Graecarum  cum  Rebus 
PublicisConjunctione  ” (with  L.  Beuloew,  Paris  and 
Berlin,  1846);  “Theorie  Generale  de  I’Accentiiation 
Ijatine  ■’  (ib.  1855) ; and  “Etudes  sur  le  Drame  An- 
tique ” (ib.  1897). 

Bibliography:  Curinier,  Diet.  JVat.  i.  U2;  La  Grande  K)i- 

cuclopedie. 

s.  F.  T.  11. 

WEIL,  JACOB  : German  rabbi  and  Talmudist ; 
flourished  tluring  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Of  his  life  no  details  are  known,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Griltz,  he  died  before  1456.  He  was  one  of 
the  foremost  pupils  of  Jacob  Molln  (IVIallaRIL),  who 
ordained  him  in  the  rabbinate,  and  authorized  him 
to  officiate  in  Nuremberg.  Weil,  however,  did  not 
avail  himself  of  this  permission  lest  he  should  offend 
an  older  scholar,  Solomon  Cohen,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed rabbi  of  that  city  long  before. 

■Weil  was  later  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Erfurt; 
and  congregations  far  and  near,  recognizing  him  as 
an  authority,  addressed  their  problems  to  him.  He 
approved  of  the  pilpulistic  method  only  as  an  aid 
to  study,  but  rendered  legal  decisions  purely  on  the 
basis  of  logic  (Responsa,  No.  144). 

Weil  was  especially  severe  on  contemporary 
rabbis  who  regarded  themselves  as  having  peculiar 
privileges  transcending  the  rights  of  the  laity,  de- 
claring in  a responsum  (No.  163)  that  no  rabbis  of 
Ids  time  had  any  such  prerogatives,  and  that,  more- 
over, no  man  could  be  regarded  as  a scholar  (Tal- 
MiD  Hakam)  in  the  Talmudic  sense.  Of  Weil’s 
works  only  a collection  of  opinions  and  decisions, 
“She’clot  u-Tesluibot”  (Venice,  1549),  has  been  pre- 
served. To  this  work  was  added  an  appendix  enti- 
tled “Shehitot  u-Bedikot,”  containing  regulations 
for  slaughtering  and  for  the  examination  of  slaugh- 
tered cattle.  These  rules  have  been  regarded  as  au- 
thoritative by  later  rabbis,  have  run  through  seventy- 


one  editions,  and  have  been  the  subjects  of  various 
commentaries  and  additions. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bndh  cols.  1258-12a5; 

Benjacob,  Ozar  lia-Sefarim,  No.  99,  p.  558;  No.  38.5,  p.  .570; 

Fuenn,  Ken'eset  Yigrdel ; Michael,  Or  No.  1061 ; 

Griltz,  Gesch.  viil.  309  et  seq.,  313  ct  seq. 

E.  c.  J.  Z.  L. 

WEIL,  JACOB  : German  educationist  and  wri- 
ter; born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  1792;  died  there 
Nov.  18,  1864.  His  first  work  was  “Fragmente  aus 
Talmud  und  Rabbinen,”  Frankfort-on-the-Main  (sec- 
ond edition  of  part  i.  appeared  in  1809,  of  part  ii. 
in  1811).  He  was  an  instructor  at  the  Jewi.sh  school 
(Philanthropin)  of  Frankfort,  and  from  1818  until 
1845  he  conducted  an  educational  institute. 

In  an  address  which  he  delivered,  Oct  18,  1816, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  school,  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  new  era  would  bring  the  emancipation  of 
his  coreligionists.  He  had,  however,  to  defend  the 
Jews  against  the  attacks  of  Rhhs  and  Fries,  and 
refuted  them  in  his  pamphlet  “Bemerkungen  zu 
den  Schriften  der  Herren  Professoren  Rlihs  und 
Fries  fiber  die  Juden  und  Dereu  Ansprliche  auf  das 
Deutsche  Burgerrecht”  (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1816).  Weil  was  one  of  the  founders  (1823)  and 
for  many  years  a member  of  the  board  of  the  Verein 
zur  Beforderung  der  Handwerke  Lbiter  den  Juden. 

Various  articles  and  numerous  addresses  on  polit- 
ical, religious,  and  historical  subjects  written  by  him 
appeared  in  the  Frankfort  daily  press.  He  supported 
Gabriel  Riesser  enthusiastically,  and  wrote  his  biog- 
raphy in  Duller’s  “Manner  des  Volks  ” (vol.  ii.).  In 
addition  Weil  was  the  author  of  the  following:  “Das 
Junge  Deutschland  und  die  Juden  ” (Frankfort-on- 
the  Main,  1836),  refuting  the  accusation  that  most 
of  the  young  writers  who  agitated  Germany  were  of 
tile  Jewish  race;  “Die  Erste  Rammer  und  die  Juden 
in  Sachsen  ” (Hanau,  1837);  “Ueber  die  Idee  des 
Christlichen  Staats,”  in  Karl  Weil’s  “ Konstitutio- 
nelle  Jahrbucher”  (i.  321  et  seq.,  Stuttgart,  1843). 
Other  essays  written  by  him  in  this  periodical  were: 
“ Ueber  die  Verbindung  des  Staates  mit  der  Kirche  ” ; 
“ Lamartine,  fiber  Kommunismus  und  Sozialismus  ” ; 
“Gervinus,  die  Deutschkatholiken  und  die  Glau- 
bensfreiheit  ” ; “ Ueber  die  Stellung  der  Konstltutio- 
nellen  Filrsten  im  Staate.”  Again.st  the  reactionary 
movement  in  Prussia  Weil  wrote  “ Wagener,  Stahl, 
die  Juden  und  die  Protestantischen  Dissidenten,”  in 
Stein’s  “ Israelitischer  Volkslehrer”  (1857,  pp.  209  €< 
seq. ; also  printed  separately,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1857).  Weil  devoted  himself  to  historic  studies,  and 
contributed  a number  of  articles  and  essays  to  the 
“ Magazin  fur  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes  ” (1843- 
1846)  and  to  the  “ Blatter  fur  Literarische  Unterhalt- 
ung”  (1850,  1851,  1854).  His  last  production,  “Die 
Alten  Propheten  und  Schriftgelehrten  und  das 
Leben  Jesu  von  David  Strauss,”  criticized  Strauss 
for  his  prejudices  against  Judaism. 

A son  of  .Jacob  Weil,  Henri  Weil,  is  professor  at 
the  University  of  Besangon. 

Bibliography  : Achawa,  ii.  33  et  seq.;  Griltz,  Gesch.  xi.  .366; 

Jost,  Neuere  Geschichte,  i.  57. 

s.  S.  Man. 

WEIL,  KARL : Austrian  physician ; born  at 
Altsattel,  Bohemia,  March  19,  1844.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna 
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(M.D.  1867).  From  1871  until  1873  he  was  assistant 
at  the  surgical  hospital  of  Vienna  University,  and 
from  1873  to  1879  at  the  Prague  German  university. 
In  1877  he  became  ])rivat  docent,  and  in  1879  assist- 
ant professor,  of  surgery  at  the  latter  university. 

Weil  is  the  author  of  “Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss 
des  Genu  Valgum  ” (1879)  and  of  “ Untersuchungen 
tlher  die  Schilddriise  ” (1889).  For  Maschka’s  “ Hand- 
buch  der  Gerichtlichen  Medizin  ” he  wrote  “ Beur- 
theilung  der  Verletzung  und  Narhen.” 

Bibliography:  Pagrel,  Bioorapliisehes  Lexikon . 

s F.  T.  H. 

WEIL,  KARL,  RITTER  VON  : Austrian 
journalist;  born  in  Wtirttemberg,  Germany;  died 
at  Vienna  Jan.  7,  1878.  He  studied  law  at  the  Uni- 
versit}'  of  Freiburg  (LL.D.  1827),  and  afterward 
joined  the  staff  of  the  “Allgemeiue  Zeitung,”  then 
published  in  Augsbui-g,  now  in  Munich ; from  1830 
to  1832  he  was  its  Paris  correspondent.  In  1832  he 
became  editor  of  the  “ Wurttembergische  Zeitung  ” 
in  Stuttgart,  holding  that  position  until  1848,  when 
he  went  to  Berlin  as  associate  editor  of  the  “Consti- 
tutionelle  Zeitung.”  During  the  following  two  years 
lie  resided  in  Stuttgart;  and  in  1851  he  removed  to 
Vienna,  entering,  as  a journalist,  the  services  of  the 
Austrian  government.  In  1873  he  was  retired  with 
the  title  of  “ i\Iinisterial-Rath.” 

Weil  took  an  active  interest  in  Jewish  affairs,  and 
was  a member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Israe- 
litische  Allianz  from  its  foundation. 

Bibliography  : Allu.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1878,  pp.  .57-.58. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WEIL,  NETHANEEL  : Rabbi  and  Talmudist; 
born  at  Stuhlingen  in  1687 ; died  at  Rostadt  May  7, 
1769;  son  of  Naphtali  Hirsch  Weil.  His  mother  took 
him  to  Furth  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  soon 
afterward  to  Prague,  where  his  father’s  brother, 
Lippman  Weil,  adopted  him.  Although  so  young, 
Nethaneel  was  granted  permission  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  R.  Abraham  Brod,  head  of  the  yeshibah 
of  Prague ; and  he  soon  won  the  favor  of  his  teacher 
to  such  a degree  that  the  latter  proffered  him  the  hand 
of  his  niece,  Vbgele.  The  wedding  was  celebrated 
in  1708 ; and  when  R.  Abraham  was  called  to  the  rab- 
binate of  Mayence,  his  son-in-law  accompanied  him 
thither,  remaining  there  until  1713,  when  he  returned 
to  Prague.  Here  he  occupied  himself  with  Talmud- 
ic studies  and  with  teaching,  his  pupils  being  num- 
bered by  thousands.  His  only  source  of  income  was 
the  scanty  salary  attached  to  his  position  as  assistant 
rabbi. 

Weil  remained  in  Prague  until  the  issue  of  the 
edict  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Dec.  18,  1744,  ordering  the 
expulsion  of  all  Jews  from  Bohemia.  This  proved 
to  be  the  means  of  releasing  Nethaneel  from  a bur- 
densome existence ; for  he  was  then  offered  the  rab- 
binate of  the  Black  Forest,  with  headquarters  in 
jMuhringen.  He  assumed  office  in  1745,  and  held  it 
for  live  years,  writing  the  greater  part  of  his  com- 
mentaiy  on  Asher  b.  Jehiel  during  that  time.  In 
1750  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Carlsruhe;  and  there 
he  completed  the  commentary  in  tlie  spring  of  1754. 
It  was  published  at  Carlsruhe  in  1755  under  the  title 
“Korban  Netan’el,”  and  was  later  printed  together 


■with  Asheri  in  editions  of  the  Talmud,  although  it 
embraces  only  the  orders  Mo'ed  and  Nashim. 

Nethaneel  officiated  in  Carlsruhe  for  about  twenty 
years.  In  addition  to  the  “ Korban  Netan’el,”  which 
was  published  by  himself,  he  was  the  author  of  two 
works  published  posthumously  by  his  son  Simeon 
Hirsch-  (1)  “Netib  Hayyim”  (Furth,  1779),  contain- 
ing critical  notes  on  the  Shulhan  Aruk.  Oral.)  Hay- 
yim, and  its  commentaries,  the  “Ture  Zahab  ” and 
“ Magen  Abraham  ” ; and  “ Torat  Netan’el  ” (ih.  1795), 
in  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  a collection  of 
his  responsa,  and  the  second  consisting  of  halakic 
derashot  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Bibliography:  L.  Lowenstein,  JieitrHpc  zur  (lesch.  licr  Jtt- 
den  in  Deutschland,  ii:  Frankfort-on-the-Maiii,  Isas;  Steiii- 
schneider.  Cat.  liadt.  col.  SUtS;  Fiirst,  liitd.  Jnd.  iii.  ;V11. 

E.  C.  J.  Z.  L. 

WEIL,  SIMEON  HIRSCH:  German  scholar; 
son  of  Nethaneel  Weil;  lived  in  Carlsruhe  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  published  his  father’s  “ Netib 
Hayyim,”  “Torat  Netan’el,”  and  responsa,  and 
wrote  “Sefer  Eldad  ha-Daui”  (with  a German  trans- 
lation; 1769). 

Bibliography  : Fiirst,  Tiihl.  Jnd.  iii.  .501 ; Zedner,  Cat.  Jlclir. 
Hooks  Brit.  Mus.  pp.  217,  77ii. 

E.  C.  S.  (). 

WEIL,  TIAH  (JEDIDIAH):  German  rabbi; 
born  at  Prague  Oct.  2,  1721 ; died  at  Carlsruhe  Ot-t. 
10,  1805.  He  was  the  son  of  Nethaneel  Weil  and 
received  his  early  instruction  from  his  father.  In 
1744  he  married  Gitel,  daughter  of  Jacob  Eger,  a 
well-to-do  resident  of  Prague;  but  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Prague  ordered  by  Maria  Theresa 
drove  him  to  Metz  in  1745,  where  he  remained  until 
1748,  continuing  his  studies  under  Jonathan  Eybe- 
scluitz.  Returning  to  Prague,  he  lived  in  great 
difficulties  until,  in  1754,  he  became  rabbi  of  Wot- 
titz,  in  Bohemia.  In  1758  he  again  settled  in  Prague, 
which  he  left  in  1770  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  rab- 
binate of  Carlsruhe.  Of  his  works  only  a commen 
tary  on  the  Passover  Haggadah  has  been  printed 
(Carlsruhe,  1791,  published  anonymously).  Re- 
sponsa of  his  are  found  in  the  collection  of  Ezekiel 
Landau  and  in  his  father's  “ Netib  Hayyim  ” (Fiirth, 
1779).  Numerous  novellai  and  homilies  are  pre- 
served in  manuscript.  His  will  shows  him  to  have 
been  a man  of  genuine  piety  and  a believer  in  the 
Cabala.  Among  his  descendants  there  were  several 
rabbis:  his  grandson  R.  Jacob  Weil  was  the  au- 
thor of  a compendium  of  Sabbath  laws  (“  Torat  Shab- 
bat,”  Carlsruhe,  1839),  and  his  grcat-grand.son  Ne 
thaneel  Weil  was  Klaus-rabbi  at  Carlsruhe  (May 
1,  1892). 

Bibliography;  Lowenstein,  Bc.itritye  zur  Gesch.  der  Juden 
ill  Deutschland,  vol.  ii.,  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main. 

E.  C.  1). 

WEILL,  ALEXANDRE  (ABRAHAM) ; 

French  writer;  born  at  Schirhoffen,  Alsace,  May  10. 
1811;  died  at  Paris  Oct.  18,  1898;  grandson  of  R. 
Abraham  Kellermeister.  He  was  destined  by  his  par- 
ents for  a rabbinical  career,  and  was  sent  to  Frank- 
fort to  pursue  his  preparatory  Talmudic  studies. 
At  the  same  time  he  studied  German,  French,  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  literature.  In  1837 
he  abandoned  his  rabbinical  studies,  and  left  Frank- 
fort for  Paris  with  a letter  of  introduction  from 
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Heiunch  Heine  which  procured  him  speedy  admis- 
sion into  tlie  salons  and  journalistic  'circles  of  the 
French  capital.  He  became  a contributor  to  the 
“ Hevue  du  Progres”  (edited  by  Louis  Blanc),  the 
“ DemocratiePacilique,”  the  “Presse,”  the  “Gazette 
(le  France,”  “ L’Opinion  Nationale,”  the  “Figaro,” 
and  the  “Temps,”  to  various  journals  of  Frankfort, 
Stuttgart,  and  Hamburg,  and  to  the  “Archives 
Israelites,”  the  “ Uuivers  Israelite,”  etc.  The  publi- 
cation of  his  “ Histoiresde  Village  ” (1847),  to  which 
Heine  wrote  a preface,  and  of  his  “L’Ami  Fritz” 
and  “ La  Petite  Fadette  ” marked  his  entrance  into 
the  held  of  romance.  He  was  perhaps  the  first 
Fiench  writer  to  conceive  the  idea  of  depicting  vil 
lage  scenes  and  writing  rustic  idyls.  Among  his 
numerous  admirers  may  be  mentioned  Giacomo 
Meyerbeer  and  Victor  Hugo. 

Weill  was  a born  polemic,  and  he  wrote  a number 
of  brochures  on  some  of  the  leading  questions  of  the 
day:  among  these  may  be  mentioned:  “R4publique 
et  Monarchie,”  1848;  “Le  Genie  de  la  Monarchie,” 
1849:  “Que  Deviendront  Nos  Filles?”  1863:  “Mes 
Batailles,”  1867:  and  “ Lettre  de  Vengeance  d’un 
Alsacien,”  1871.  In  the  “Corsaire”  of  March  2, 
1848,  he  addressed  a remarkable  letter  to  Hippolyte 
Carnot,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  father 
of  the  late  president  of  the  French  republic,  Sadi 
Carnot.  In  this  letter,  which  bore  the  heading  “ Une 
Revolution  a Faire,”  he  strongly  urged  a more  gen- 
eral instruction  in  foreign  languages  in  the  public 
schools. 

Weill  was  the  author  also  of  the  following  works: 
“INles  Contemporains  ” (1864;  2d  ed.,  with  an  ap- 
pendix, 1890);  “Dix  Mois  de  Revolution,”  1868; 
“ La  Guerre  des  Paysans  et  des  Anabaptistes,”  1874 ; 
“Ludovic  Boerne,”  1878;  “Souvenirs  Intimes  de 
Henri  Heine,”  1883;  “Histoire  Veridique  et  Vectie 
de  la  Revolution  de  1848,”  1887;  “Le  Centenaire  de 
I'Emancipation  des  Juifs,”  1888;  “Mes  Romans”; 
“ Mon  Theatre  ” ; “ Fables  et  Legendes  d’Or  ” ; “ La- 
martine et  Victor  Hugo  ” ; “ La  France  Catholique  ” 
(in  reply  to  Drumont’s  “ La  France  Juive  ”) ; “Les 
Cinq  Livres  de  Moi'se”  (translated  from  Hebrew, 
and  supplied  with  etymological  notes);  “Moi'se,  le 
Talmud  et  I’Evanglle”;  “La  Parole  Nouvelle”; 
“ Hommes  Noirs,  Qui  Etes  Vous?  ” ; “ L’Art  Est  une 
Religion  ” ; “ Lois  et  Myst^res  de  la  Creation  ” ; 
“ Etude  Comparative  de  la  Langue  Franpaise  avec 
ITIcbreu,  le  Grec,  le  Latin,  I’Allemand,  et  I’An- 
glais  ” ; “ Rabbin  et  Nonne,  Poesie  et  Realite  ” : “ Le 
Nouvel  Isa'ie  ” ; and  a volume  of  poems  entitled  “Les 
Grandes  Juives  ” (1882). 

Bibliography:  Alexandre  Weill,  AfuJciuicuse,  1888;  Maurice 

Bloch,  Alexandre  Weill,  Sa  Vie  et  Ses  CEuvres,  1905. 

s.  J.  Ka. 

"WEILL,  ANSELME  : French  physician ; born 
at  Bischheim,  Alsace,  Aug.  24,  1842.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  lyceum  of  Strasburg  and  the 
universities  at  Strasburg  and  Paris.  Settling  in  the 
French  capital,  he  took  part,  as  assistant  surgeon 
attached  to  the  Lariboisifire  Hospital,  during  the 
defense  of  Paris  in  1870-71.  From  1871  to  1874  he 
was  assistant  physician  at  the  Rothschild  Hospital, 
and  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1874.  He  became  chief 
physician  of  that  institution  in  1889;  in  the  same 


year  he  was  made  “Officier  d’Academie”;  and  in 
1894  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Weill  has  published  many  essays,  especially  oh 
the  treatment  of  tubercujosis. 

Bibliography:  Curinier,  Diet.  Nat.  ill.  195. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WEILL,  EMANUEL  : French  rabbi ; born  at 
Ensisheim,  Alsace,  Oct.  21,  1841 ; educated  at  the 
bet  ha-midrash  of  Colmar  and  the  8eminaire  Israe- 
lite de  France  in  Paris  (rabbi,  1861).  In  1865  he  was 
appointed  rabbi  at  Versailles,  and  in  1876  he  was 
called  to  Paris  as  assistant  to  the  chief  rabbi  of  that 
citj'.  Since  1882  he  has  officiated  as  rabbi  of  the 
Portuguese  synagogue  in  Rue  Buffault,  Paris.  He 
is  the  author  of  “ La  Femme  Juive  Selon  la  Bible  et 
le  Talmud”  (Paris;  2d  ed.  1881)  and  “Judah  Mac- 
cabee  Suivi  de  Rabbi  Akiba  ” {ib.  1888). 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WEILL,  MATHIEU : French  mathematician ; 
born  at  Hageuau,  Alsace,  May  24,  1851 ; educated  in 
the  lyceums  of  Burg  and  Strasburg,  at  the  Poly- 
technique in  Paris,  and  at  the  military  school  in 
Fontainebleau.  He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
of  artillery,  but  resigned  in  1877.  In  1881  he  be- 
came teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  College  Chaptal 
at  Paris,  and  in  1898  its  principal. 

Weill  has  published  several  essays  in  the  mathe- 
matical journals  of  his  country,  and  is  tlie  author 
of  “ Cours  de  Geometrie  Analytique  ” and  of  “ Pre- 
cis d’Arithmetique,  de  Geometrie,  d’Algfibre,  de  Tri- 
gonometrie,”  in  four  volumes. 

Bibliography  : Curinier,  Diet.  Nat.  ill.  72. 

S.  F.  T.  II. 

WEILL,  MICHEL  AARON  : French  rabhi ; 
born  at  Strasburg  July  19,  1814;  died  at  Paris  Jan. 
6,  1889.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Centrale 
Rabbinique  at  Metz,  where  he  received  the  rabhiii- 
ical  diploma,  and  at  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris.  After 
acting  as  a professor  at  the  Ecole  Consistoriale  at 
Nancy,  Weill  was  in  1845  appointed  instructor  at 
Algiers,  where  he  became  the  first  French  chief 
rabbi  (1846-64).  His  earnest  efilorts  to  inculcate 
French  civilization  in  the  Algerian  Jews  met,  how- 
ever, with  little  success,  and  he  retired  into  private 
life  until  1876,  when  he  accepted  the  rabhinate  of 
Toul.  Nine  years  later  he  resigned  this  office  and 
settled  in  Paris,  devoting  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits. 

Weill  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  “Le 
Juda'isme,  Ses  Dogmes  et  Sa  Mission”  (Paris,  1866); 
“Theodicee”  (ib.  1867);  “La  Revelation  ” (ib.  1868); 
“ Providence  et  Remuneration  ” (ib.  1869) ; “ La 

Morale  du  Juda'isme”  (2  vols.,  ib.  1875-77);  “La 
Parole  de  Dieii,  ou  la  Chaire  Israelite  Ancienne  et 
Moderne  ” (ib.  1880) ; and  “ Oraison  Funehre  de  M. 
Lazare  Isidor,  Grand-Rabbin  ” (ib.  1888). 

Weill’sson,  Georges  Weill  (born at  Algiers  Jiffy 
6,  1865),  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superi- 
eure,  and  at  present  (1905)  occupies  the  chair  of  his- 
tory at  the  Lycee  Louis-le-Grand  of  Paris.  He  is 
the  author  of  “Les  Theories  sur  le  Pouvoir  Royal 
eu  France  Pendant  les  Guerres  de  Religion  ” (Paris, 
1892);  “Saint-Simon  et  Son  QEuvre”  (ib.  1894); 
“ L’Ecole  Saint-Simonienne  ” (ib.  1896) ; “ Histoire  du 
Parti  Republicain  en  France,  1814-1870”  (ib.  1900); 
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“La  France  sous  la  Monarchie  Coustitutionelle  ” {ib. 
1902) ; and  “ Histoire  du  Mouvement  Social  en 
France,  1852-1902  ” {ib.  1904). 

s.  J.  Ka. 

WEILLER,  LAZARE'  JEAN  : French  manu- 
facturer and  author ; born  at  Schlettstadt,  Alsace, 
July  20,  1858;  educated  at  the  Lyc6e  Saint-Louis  of 
Paris  and  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Devoting 
himself  to  electric  metallurgy,  he  induced  the  French 
government  to  employ  the  various  copper  alloys 
whieh  render  the  long-distance  telephone  possible ; 
and  in  1883  he  was  made  a chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  recognition  of  his  treatise  “ Conducteurs 
Electriques.”  In  1889  he  was  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  deputy  of  the  department  of  theCharente; 
lie  defeated  the  Boulangist  Paul  Deroulede,  but  the 
election  went  by  a slight  majority  to  the  Bonapartist 
candidate.  Weiller  has  been  successively  a member 
of  the  consulting  committee  of  the  railways  of 
France,  censor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  vice-president 
of  the  jury  on  electricity  at  the  International  Expo- 
sition at  Paris  (1900),  and  member  of  the  superior 
colonial  council. 

In  1902  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  on  an  im- 
portant diplomatic  mission,  and  on  his  return  pub- 
lished his  impressions  under  the  title  “Les  Grandes 
Idees  d’uu  Grand  Peuple,”  which  ran  through  more 
than  fifty  editions  in  a few  months.  He  has  written 
also  a number  of  scientific  works,  which  are  re- 
garded as  classics,  notably  his  “Traite  General  des 
Lignes  et  Transmissions  Electriques”;  and  he  has 
likewise  been  a contributor  for  many  years  to  the 
“Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
art-collector. 

Weiller  took  an  active  part  in  the  Dreyfus  case, 
and  vainly  endeavored,  together  with  his  old  friend 
Scheurer-Kestner,  to  induce  his  uncle  General  Gonse, 
deputy  chief-of-staff,  to  rehabilitate  Dreyfus  on  his 
own  responsibility.  Weiller  by  marriage  allied 
himself  to  a family  of  orthodox  Catholics. 

s.  J.  Ka. 

WEILLER,  PAULINE  (nee  EICHBERG) : 

American  pianist;  born  in  Stuttgart  April  22,  1839; 
died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  28, 1874;  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Moritz  Eichberg,  cantor  in  Stuttgart.  The 
Eichberg  daughters,  of  whom  there  were  five,  in- 
herited musical  talent  from  both  parents.  Under 
the  tuition  of  Mathilde  Ries,  Pauline’s  gift  for  music 
developed  so  rapidi}'  that  she  played  in  public  before 
the  age  of  ten.  When  she  was  thirteen  Rubinstein 
heard  her  play,  and  introduced  her  to  Meyerbeer, 
through  whose  influence  she  completed  her  musical 
education  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatorium,  then  under 
the  direction  of  'Moscheles.  Later  she  played  for 
a season  with  Rubinstein  at  Baden.  Her  greatest 
triumphs  were  won  as  a Chopin  performer.  Her 
technique  was  faultless  and  elegant,  and  her  musical 
memory  aroused  the  astonishment  of  critics.  In 
1859  she  went  to  New  York  as  a teacher  of  music, 
and  two  years  later  married  Alexander  Weiller  of 
Baltimore. 

Bibliography  : M.  Kayserling,  Die  JlXdischen  Frauen  in  der 

Geschichte,  Literatur  und  Kunst,  1879,  p.  326;  Nahlda 

Remy,  Das  JUdische  Weib,  pp.  259-260. 

A.  H.  S. 

WEIMAR.  See  Saxon  Duchies. 


WEINBERG,  PAUL:  Russian  writer ; born  at 
Odessa  about  1840.  His  father,  Isaiah  Weinberg, 
adopted  Christianity.  Unlike  his  brothers,  Peter 
Weinberg,  a prominent  writer,  and  Jacob  Wein- 
berg, a judge,  Paul  never  studied  at  any  institution 
of  learning,  and  this  lack  of  training  is  plainly 
shown  in  his  literary  works.  Fiom  his  early  youth 
he  devoted  his  time  to  caricaturing  the  Jews,  whose 
lives,  customs,  and  habits  he  never  studied,  know- 
ing of  them  only  through  his  uncle  Billizer.  These 
caricatures  were  published  in  three  works:  “Stzeny 
iz  Yevreiskavo  Byta”  (St.  Petersburg,  1870); 
“Novyya  Stzeny  i Anekdoty  iz  Yevreiskavo,  Army- 
anskavo,  Grecheskavo,  Nyemetzkavo  i Russkavo 
Byta”  {ib.  1880);  and,  “Polny  Sbornik  Yunioris- 
ticheskikh  Stzen  iz  Yevreiskavo  i Armyanskavo 
Byta”  (Moscow,  1883).  These  scenes  are  crudely 
humoristic. 

Bibliography:  SUtematicheski  JJkazatel  Diteraturu  <>  I'eu- 
rej/afcJi,  St.  Petersburg,  1893 ; Ha-Meliz,  1878,  No.  23. 

S.  J . Go. 

WEINBERGE.  See  KOnigliche  Weinbeuge. 
WEINGAERTNER,  FELIX  ALPHONSE : 
French  musician  and  composer;  born  at  Nantes  May 
5,  1844.  The  son  of  a musician,  he  received  his  early 
education  at  home,  later  entering  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  at  Paris,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Alard  and  of  Vieuxtemps.  Returning  to  his  native 
city,  he  established  himself  as  a teacher  of  music, 
and  gave  several  very  successful  concerts.  In  1884 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Conservatoire  at 
Nantes,  which  position  he  held  until  1894,  when  he 
moved  to  Paris.  There  he  soon  acquired  a reputa- 
tion as  a violinist,  appearing  in  many  concerts.  He 
traveled  through  Prance,  giving  concerts  in  the  more 
important  cities. 

Bibliography  : Curinler,  Diet.  Nat.  it.  231. 

s.  P.  T.  H. 

WEISEL,  HIRZ.  See  Wessely. 

WEISS,  ADOLPHE:  French  painter;  born 
at  Budapest  May  11, 1838.  He  was  educated  at  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Vienna,  and  in  1860  went  to 
Paris  to  complete  his  studies.  His  first  exhibit  at 
the  Salon  (1869)  was  a portrait  of  M.  Marniontel. 
Becoming  a French  citizen  in  1871,  he  settled  in 
Paris,  and  has  since  then  been  a regular  exhibitor 
at  the  Salons.  Among  his  many  paintings,  which 
include  also  portraits  of  w'ell-known  people,  may  be 
mentioned:  “La  Corbeille  de  Mariage  ” (1874);  “ La 
Fiancee  Slave”  (1877;  now  in  the  iMuseuiu  of  JJ- 
sieux);  “En  1815”  (1878);  “Le  Lion  Amoureux  ” 
(1883);  “ Tournesol  ” and  “Nymphe  Decouvraut  la 
Tete  d’Orphee  ” (1886) ; “ La  Jeune.sse  ” and  “ Fillette 
aux  Peches”  (1891);  “Judith”  (1895);  “Captifs” 
(1896;  now  in  the  Museum  of  Angers);  and  “Nou- 
velle  Captive”  (1901). 

Bibliography  : Curinler,  Diet.  Nat.  lii.  101. 

s.  P.  T.  H. 

WEISS,  ISAAC  HIRSCH  : Austrian  Talmud- 
ist and  historian  of  literature;  born  at  Gross  ]\Ieser- 
itsch,  Moravia,  Feb.  9,  1815;  died  at  Vienna  June  1, 
1905.  After  having  received  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  Hebrew  and  Talmud  in  various  liadarini  of 
his  native  town,  he  entered,  at  the  age  of  eight,  the 
yeshibah  of  Moses  Aaron  Tichler  (founded  at  Gross 
Meseritsch  in  1822),  where  he  studied  Talmud  for 
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five  years.  He  then  studied  at  home  under  a tutor, 
and  later  in  the  }'eshibah  of  Trebitsch,  Moravia, 
under  Hayyim  Josepli  Poliak,  and  in  that 
of  Eisenstadt  under  Isaac  Moses  Perles,  returning 
to  his  home  in  1837.  From  the  tender  age  at  which 
Weiss  began  to  study  Talmud  and  rabbinics  it  may 
be  deduced  that  he 
was  endowed  with  re- 
markable ability.  He 
felt  a keen  desire  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  sec- 
ular sciences  also,  of 
which  he  was  deprived 
in  his  youth,  although 
he  had  been  instructed 
in  German  by  his  pri- 
vate tutor.  In  some  of 
the  yeshibot  which  he 
attended  instruction 
was  given  also  in  the 
Hebrew  language  and 
grammar;  but  that  did 
not  satisfy  Weiss.  It 
was  for  this  reason 
tliat  he  changed  from 
one  3'eshibah  to  another,  hoping  that  he  would  ulti- 
mately find  one  in  which  his  desire  for  learning  would 
be  satisfied.  Influenced  by  Nachman  Krochmal,  by 
Rapoport,  and  by  Zunz’s  “ Gottesdienstliche  Vor- 
triige,”  Weiss  devoted  part  of  his  time 
His  to  the  study  of  religious  philosophy. 

Early  Talmudic  studies,  however,  occupied 
Ability,  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and  dur- 
ing the  years  that  he  spent  in  his 
parents'  home  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  contain- 
ing novelise  on  Talmudic  treatises,  as  well  as  on  the 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah  and  Hoshen  Mishpat. 
He  also  kept  up  a correspondence  with  many  dis- 
tinguished rabbis,  particularly  Joseph  Saul  Nathan- 
soN,  and  contributed  to  Stern’s  “ Kokebe  Yizhak”and 
to  Kobak’s  “ Jeschurun.”  To  the  former  he  contrib- 
uted articles  on  general  subjects,  as  well  as  verses 
and  a number  of  biographies,  among  which  that  of 
Rab  (Abba  Arika)  deserves  special  notice.  In  the 
•‘Jeschurun”  he  published  several  articles  on  the 
origin  of  prayer. 

In  1858  Weiss  settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  became 
corrector  for  the  press  in  the  printing  establishment 
of  Samarski  and  Dittmarsch.  Six  years  later  (1864) 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  the  bet  ha-midrash 
founded  by  Jellinek,  holding  that  position  until  his 
death.  In  Vienna,  where  Jellinek  and  other  promi- 
nent Jewish  scholars  were  congregated,  Weiss  found 
greater  scope  for  his  literary  activity.  He  imme- 
diatel}^  turned  his  attention  to  a Vienna  edition  of 
the  Talmud;  and  the  notes  with  which  he  provided 
most  of  the  treatises  give  evidence  of  his  vast  erudi- 
tion. Then,  at  the  request  of  Jacob  Schlossberg,  he 
wrote  a compendium  of  the  laws  and  observances 
relating  to  the  ritual ; this  work,  which  was  entitled 
“Orali  la-Zaddik,”  was  published  by  Schlossberg  at 
the  beginning  of  the  “ Seder  Tefillat  Ya'akob  ” (Vien- 
na, 1861).  In  the  following  year  Weiss  edited  the 
Sifra  with  the  commentary  of  Abraham  b.  David  of 
Posquieres;  to  this  work  he  added  a historical  and 
linguistic  introduction  in  nine  chapters,  and  he  provi- 


ded the  text  with  critical  and  exegetical  notesentitled 
“ Masoret  ha-Talmud,”  giving  the  variantsof  different 
manuscripts  as  well  as  an  index  show- 
Activity  ing  the  parallel  passages  in  both  Tal- 
at  mudim.  Inl864 Weisstookaprominent 
Vienna,  part  in  the  Kompert  trial,  publishing  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “ Nezah  Yisrael  ” in 
support  of  the  testimon of  Horowitz  and  Mannheimer 
with  regard  to  the  belief  in  the  Messiah.  This  work 
called  forth  a reply  by  Nissan  Schidhoff,  entitled 
“ Neshek  Bar  ” (Fi'irth,  1864).  In  the  same  year 
Weiss  edited  the  mishnayot  of  the  treatise  Berakot, 
giving  a list  of  variants  in  both  Talmudim  and  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  contents.  A year  later  (1865) 
he  founded  a monthly  magazine,  “Bet  ha-Midrash,” 
of  which,  however,  only  five  numbers  appeared.  In 
the  same  year  he  edited  the  Mekilta,  to  which  he 
added  an  introduction  dealing  with  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  both  Halakah  and  Haggadah,  and  a 
critical  commentary  entitled  “Middot  Soferim.” 

After  the  publication  of  his  “Mishpat  Leshon  ha- 
Mishnah  ” (1867),  an  essay  on  the  mishnaic  language, 
Weiss  began  to  prepare  his  stupendous  work,  the 
“ Dor  Dor  we-Dorshaw  ” (1871-91 ; see  below).  Al- 
though Weiss  had  not  been  successful  with  his  “ Bet 
ha-Midrash,”  he  was  more  fortunate  with  the  Bet 
Talmud,  a monthly  magazine  which  he  founded 
in  1881  with  Meir  Friedmann.  In  this  periodical 
Weiss  published  numerous  articles  of  his  own, 
most  of  them  treating  of  the  Talmud  in  general 
and  of  Talmudic  subjects.  No  less  important  are  his 
biographical  sketches,  among  which  are  those  of 
Maimonides,  Rashi,  and  Jacob  Tam  (“Bet  Talmud,” 

i. ,  ii.,  and  iii.,  and  reprinted  in  book  form  under  tlie 
title  “ Toledo!  Gedole  Yisrael  ”).  In  1891,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  “Dor,”  Weiss  reedited  Isaac  Campau- 
ton’s  “Darke  ha-Gemara,”  a methodology  of  the 
Talmud.  His  last  work  in  book  form  was  his  “ Zi- 
kronotai  ” (Warsaw,  1895),  a collection  of  his  remi- 
niscences from  his  childhood  to  his  eightieth  year. 
He  continued  to  contribute  to  various  Hebrew 
periodicals,  writing  mostly  biographies,  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  Saadia  Gaon  (in  “ Ha-Asif,  ” 

ii.  275-293),  published  before  Weiss  had  attained  his 
thirtieth  year,  and  that  of  Mannheimer  (in  “Mi- 
Mizrah  umi-Ma‘arab,”  iii.  17  et  seq.).  In  his  lectures 
Weiss  was  rather  free  with  regard  to  the  text  of  the 
Talmud  and  the  Midrashim.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  the  text  faulty  when  it  seemed  so  to  him ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  very  careful  in  making 
corrections.  He  held  also  that  the  words  of  the 
ancient  rabbis  should  not  be  interpreted  according  to 
modern  conception,  such  interpretation  being  liable 
to  result  in  error. 

Weiss’s  most  important  production,  through 
which  he  acquired  great  renown,  is  his  “Dor  Dor 
we-Dorshaw,”  a work  in  five  volumes.  As  its  Ger- 
man title,  “Zur  Geschichteder  Jtidischen  Tradition,” 
shows,  it  is  a history  of  the  Halakah, 
His  or  oral  law,  from  Biblical  times  until 
“Dor  Dor  theexpulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain 
we-Dor-  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
shaw.”  The  first  volume  (1871)  covers  the  his- 
toiy  from  the  inception  of  the  oral 
law  to  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple ; vol. 
ii.  (1876)  treats  of  the  tannaitic  period  until  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  Misbnab;  vol.  iii.  (1883),  of  tbe  am- 
' oraic  period  till  tbe  completion  of  tbe  Babylonian 
i Talmud;  vol.  iv.  (1887),  of  tbe  geonic  period  until 
' tbe  end  of  tbe  fiftb  millennium  (=  tbe  middle  of 
tbe  tbirteentb  century);  and  vol.  v.,  of  tbe  period 
of  tbe  casuists  (“  posekim  ”)  till  tbe  composition  of 
tbe  Sbulban  ‘Aruk.  As  tbe  oral  law  is  in  reality 
tbe  interpretation  of  tbe  Pentateucb,  Weiss  thinks 
that  it  originated  immediately  after  tbe  redaction 
: of  tbe  latter  by  Moses.  Tbe  apparent  divergencies 
\ in  tbe  Pentateucb  and  tbe  various  books  of  tbe 
' Prophets  (as  tbe  well-known  dilferences  between  tbe 
I books  of  Ezekiel  and  Leviticus,  and  many  others) 

I are  due  only  to  different  interpretations  of  tbe  Pen- 
j tateucb  in  different  epochs.  It  will  be  seen  that 
' Weiss  defended  tbe  unity  of  tbe  Pentateucb  and  vin- 
I dicated  tbe  autborsbip  of  Moses.  But  be  believed 
I that  i\Ioses  himself  followed  certain  traditions  cur- 
I rent  in  bis  time,  as  it  is  said  that  Abraham  observed 
; God’s  commandments  and  laws  (Gen.  xxvi.  5).  He 
I asserted  also  that  while  tbe  Pentateucb  contains  no 
I simple  repetitions  of  tbe  laws,  it  contains  additions 
I wbicb  amplify  or  limit  tbe  commandments  laid  down 
! in  tbe  earlier  books.  In  tbe  second  volume  Weiss 
gives  tbe  history  of  tbe  Mekilta,  8ifra,  Sifre,  and 
Misbnab.  This  volume  contains  also  monographs  on 
tbe  Tannaim  wbicb  are  invaluable  to  tbe  Talmudic 
student;  without  concealing  tbe  failings  of  some,  be 
defends  them,  especially  tbe  patriarchs,  against  tbe 
charges  of  Schorr  and  others.  In  tbe  third  volume 
! much  space  is  devoted  to  the  Haggadab  and  tbe  bag- 
gadists;  and  tbe  author  does  not  endeavor  to  find 
apologies  for  those  seemingly  strange  passages  in  this 
part  of  tbe  Talmud  which  serve  as  pretexts  for  those 
who  seek  to  detract  from  its  value.  But  be  points 
out  tbe  many  edifying  sentences  that  are  scattered 
throughout  tbe  Haggadab,  and  quotes  a great  num- 
ber of  them. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  work,  adopted  by  tbe 
majority  of  Talmudic  scholars  as  tbe  standard  his- 
tory of  tbe  oral  law,  called  forth  replies  from  some 
malcontents.  Isaac  Halevy  is  known  to  have  written 
bis  “Dorot  ba-Risbonim  ” mainly  against  Weiss’s 
“Dor”  ; and  Eleazar  Zarkes  published  a criticism  of 
tbe  work  in  “Keneset  ba-Gedolab  ” (iv.,  part  2,  pp. 
QTietseq.).  Simhab  Edelmann  issued  a small  pam- 
phlet entitled  “Ma’amar  Doresbe  Keshuinot”  (War- 
saw, 1893),  in  which  be  endeavored  to  make  evident 
Weiss’s  mistakes;  and  Simhab  Weissmann,  in  bis 
pamphlet  “Tesliubot  u-Ma‘anot  Nimrazot,”  did  not 
even  abstain  from  personalities. 

Bibliography:  Chales,  in  RivUta  Israelitica,  ii.  126-128; 
Ehrenpreis,  in  Ha-Magnid,  xl..  Nos.  6-7 : Elbogen,  in  (M  und 
ll'csf,  V.499-.502  Jewix)!  Comment,  xxi..  No.  11 : Louis  Ginz- 
berg,  ih.  XX..  Nos.  18  20;  N.  Sokolow,  in  Ho-Asif,  iv.  47; 
idem,  Sefer  Zikkaron,  pp.  38-39;  Weiss,  Zikronotai,  War- 
saw. 189.5.  For  the  Dor  Dor  wc-Dorsliaw  : Briill,  Jalirh.  iv. 
59  et  xeq.,  vii.  124  et  xeq.,  ix.  115  et  xeq.:  Griitz,  in  Monnts- 
uchrift,  xxvi.  92  et  sej;.,  133  ct  xeq.:  Sehechter.  in  .7.  Q.  R.  iv. 
445  et  xeq.;  P.  Smolenskin,  in  Ha-Skahar.  iii.  182-183. 
s.  M.  Sel. 

WEISS,  JOSEPH  HIRSCH:  Hungarian 
rabbi;  born  at  Podola,  Comitat  Neutra,  1800;  died 
at  Erlau  1881.  He  was  a descendant  of  a long  line 
of  rabbis  resident  in  Moravia  in  tbe  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries;  the  family  name  was 
originally  Weissfeld.  He  officiated  for  some  time  as 
rabbi  of  tbe  congregation  of  Sook-Szelocze,  and  in 
XIL— 32 


1840  was  appointed  chief  rabbi  of  Erlau,  where  be 
remained  until  bis  death.  He  was  one  of  tbe  lead- 
ers of  tbe  ultra-Ortbodox  party  in  Hungary,  and 
one  of  tbe  chief  opponents  of  tbe  founders  of  tbe 
Reform  movement  in  Pestb.  Identified  with  Ibe  Kos- 
suth movement  in  1848,  be  was  obliged  to  seek  ref- 
uge for  a time  in  tbe  monastery  of  Erlau  under  tbe 
protection  of  tbe  resident  archbishop.  Later  be  was 
arraigned  before  tbe  royal  authorities  at  Vienna  on 
a charge  of  sedition,  but  was  ultimately  acquitted. 
A considerable  portion  of  bis  library,  consisting 
mainly  of  responsa,  was  presented  by  bis  grandson 
Stephen  S.  Wise  to  Columbia  University  in  New 
York. 

s.  S.  S.  W. 

WEISS,  LEOPOLD  W. : German  opblbalmol- 
ogist;  born  at  Giessen  1849.  He  was  educated  at 
tbe  universities  of  Giessen  (M.D.  1874),  Tubingen, 
and  Vienna;  and  from  1875  to  1877  acted  as  an  as- 
sistant at  tbe  opbtbalmological  institute  of  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  where  be  received  tbe  “ venia 
legendi  ” in  1876.  Since  1878  be  has  been  a practising 
physician  in  Heidelberg  and  in  Mannheim.  Among 
bis  works  may  be  mentioned;  “Zur  Be.stimmung 
der  Drebpunkte  des  Auges”  (in  Graefe’s  “ Arebiv,” 

xxi. ) ; “Beitriige  zur  Entwicklung  der  ^lyopie  ” (il>. 

xxii. );  “ Ueber  die  Tuberculose  des  Auges”  (ill. 
xxiii.);  “Ueber  die  Abflusswege  der  Intraoculiiren 
Fllis.sigkeiten  ” (ib.  xxv.);  and  “Ueber  den  an  der 
Innenseite  der  Pupille  Siebtbaren  Refiexstreif  ” (f6. 
xxxi.). 

Bibliography;  Hirsch,  Diog.  Lex. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WEISS,  MARKUS  NISSA  (called  also  Mar- 
dokai  Ungvar) : Hungarian  advocate  of  Reform. 
In  1792  be  bad  a small  business  at  Pestb,  and  in  1794 
be  leased  an  estate  near  ^Munkacs,  where  bis  op- 
pressions gave  rise  to  complaints  among  tbe  Gali- 
cian Jews.  In  1802  be  published  a pamjiblet  en- 
titled “Der  Jude  wie  Er  1st,”  in  wbicb  be  pleaded 
with  tbe  Jews  to  accept  tbe  ideas  of  Reform.  This 
work  caused  him  to  be  bitterly  attacked  by  tbe 
Hungarian  Jews;  and  in  order  to  defend  bis  per.son 
and  ideas  be  issued  (Vienna,  1803)  another  jiam- 
pblet,  wbicb  was  entitled  “ Der  Bedrilngte  Markus 
Nissa  Weiss  an  die  Menseben.”  Finding,  however, 
that  be  could  not  overcome  tbe  antagonistic  attitude 
of  bis  coreligionists,  be  embraced  Christianity. 

After  bis  conversion  Weiss  published  bis  “In 
Neuerfundenen  Tabellen  Gegrl’indete  Praktisebe 
Vortbeile  der  Reebnungskunst,”  Ofen,  1805;  “ Der 
Missverstandene  Text  und  dessen  Wahrer  Sinn,” 
ib.  1806.  He  has  further  published  “ Unparteiisebe 
Betrachtungen  liber  das  Grosse  Judisebe  Sanhedrin 
zu  Paris”  (ib.  1807). 

Bibliography;  Alexander  Buchler, in  JlFacryarZsida  Szcmle, 

xvii. 

s.  A.  Bu 

WEISS,  MAX:  Hungarian  chess-player;  born 
July  21,  1857,  at  Szered  on  tbe  Waag.  Removing  to 
Vienna,  be  studied  mathematics  and  physics  at  tbe 
university,  and  afterward  taught  those  subjects. 
Having,  however,  learned  to  play  chess  in  bis  twelfth 
year,  bis  interest  in  tbe  game  increased  as  be  grew 
older,  and  be  entered  many  international  competi 
tions. 
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Weiss  Las  invariably  acquitted  himself  well  in 
tournaments,  at  which  his  chief  successes  have 
been  ,■ 

1882,  Vienna,  won  2 games  Iroin  Zukertort,  and  drew  with 
Steinitz. 

1885,  Hamburg,  tied  with  Englisch  and  Tarrasch  for  second 
prize. 

1887,  Franktort-on-the-Main,  divided  second  and  third  prizes 

with  Blackburne. 

1888,  Bradford,  tied  with  Blackburne  for  sixth  prize. 

1889,  New  York,  tied  withTchigorin  for  first  prize. 

1889,  Breslau,  third  prize. 

1890.  Vienna,  first  prize. 

Weiss  is  now  (1905)  employed  in  Baron  Roths- 
child’s banking-house  at  Vienna. 

Bibliography:  C.  T.  Blanshard,  Examples  of  Chess  Master- 
plan. 1st  series  (transl.  from  the  German  of  Jean  Dufresne), 
Index,  New  Barnet,  1893. 

s.  A.  P. 

"WEISS,  WILHELM  : Austrian  mathematician  ; 
born  at  Ridka,  Bohemia,  Feb.  3,  1859;  died  at 
Prague  June  18, 1904.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion from  his  father,  who  was  a teacher  at  Ridka ; 
and  from  1881  to  1887  he  studied  successively  at  the 
universities  of  Prague,  Leipsic,  and  Erlangen  (Ph.D. 
1887).  From  1887  to  1894  he  was  instructor  in 
mathematics  at  the  Deutsche  Technische  Hochschule 
at  Prague,  becoming  lecturer  in  1894,  deputy  pro- 
fessor in  1896,  assistant  professor  in  1897,  and  pro- 
fessor in  1900.  From  1901  to  1902  he  was  dean  of  the 
school  of  engineers  at  the  same  institution. 

Bibliography:  Prager  Tageblatt  and  Bohemia,  June  19, 
19U4. 

s.  A.  Ki. 

WEISSBERG,  ISAAC  JACOB:  Russo-He 
brew  writer  and  pedagogue;  born  at  Polonki,  gov- 
ernment of  Minsk,  1841 ; died  at  Kiev  1904.  He  re- 
ceived his  preliminary  training  in  various  hadarim, 
and  then  attended  the  yeshibah  of  Slonim,  where  he 
came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  Talmudic 
students.  Later  he  went  to  Minsk,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  various  Hebrew  scholars  of  the 
younger  generation,  especially  with  Joseph  Brill, 
known  also  as  Job  of  Minsk.  While  in  Minsk,  Weiss- 
berg  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew  literature.  In  1873  he  established  himself 
as  a teacher  of  Hebrew  in  Kiev ; many  of  his  pupils 
have  become  prominent  Hebrew  writers. 

In  1879  Weissberg  began  contributing  articles  to 
various  Hebrew  periodicals,  and  his  literary  activ- 
ity was  very  extensive.  The  following  is  a list  of  his 
more  important  works;  “Ga’on  we-Shibro,”  a schol- 
arly criticism  of  medieval  and  modern  literature ; 
“She’clat  ha-Nashim  ‘al  Pi  ha-Talmud,”  a work 
written  in  Yiddish  and  treating  of  the  status  of 
women  according  to  the  Talmud,  as  M'ell  as  of  the 
prevailing  opinion  regarding  the  authority  of  the 
Talmud;  “Peshuto  shel  Mikra  ‘al  Pi  Da‘at  ” (St. 
Petersburg,  1898),  Talmudic  explanations  of  Bib- 
lical passages;  and  “ Mishle  Kadmonim”  (Nezhin, 
1901),  a collection  of  ancient  proverbs.  He  was  the 
author  also  of  exegetic  notes  on  the  Pentateuch  (pub- 
lished by  Ezekiel  Maudelstamm) ; and  he  collected 
and  published  letters  by  the  poet  J.  L.  Gordon  (2 
vols.),  Isaac  Bilr  Levinsohn,  and  Isaiah  Tugendhold 
(“Dibre  Yesha'yah  ”).  Weissberg  contributed  nu- 
merous articles  to  “Ha-Meliz,”  “Ha-Maggid,”“Ha- 


Zefirah,”  “Ha-Shahar,”  “ Ha-Boker  Or,”  “Ozarha 
Sifrut,”  “Ahiasaf,”  “ Ha  - Shiloah,”  “Ha-Goreu,” 
“Ha-Pisgah,”  and  “Ha-Tikwah.” 

n.  K.  H.  Ma. 

"WEISSENBERG,  SAMUEL  ABRAMO- 
"WITCH  : Russian  physician  and  anthropologist; 
born  in  Yelizavetgrad,  South  Russia,  Dec.  16.  1867. 
He  attended  the  public  school  and  the  real-school  of 
his  native  town ; entered  the  Polytechnicum  in  Carls- 
ruhc,  Baden,  in  1884;  and  received  his  medical  de- 
gree in  Heidelberg  in  1890.  His  chief  work  has 
consisted  of  anthropological  researches  among  the 
Jews  of  South  Russia,  the  results  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1895  (“Die  Siidrussischen  Juden,”  in 
“Archiv  fiir  Anthropologie,”  xxiii.).  He  has  also 
published  researches  on  the  anthropology  of  the 
Karaites  (“Die  Karaer  der  Krim,  ” in  “Globus,” 
Ixxxiv.,  and  in  “Russki  Antropologitcheski  Zhiir- 
nal,”  1904).  Several  other  contributions  were  pub- 
lished in  the  “Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologie  ” and  the 
“ Mitteilungen  der  Anthropologischen  Gesellschaft” 
of  Vienna.  Weissenberg  has  been  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  “Globus”  on  Jewish  folk-lore,  his 
articles  on  Jewish  proverbs  (vol.  Ixxvii.)  and  folk- 
songs (vol.  Ixvii.)  being  particularly  noteworthy. 
He  has  written  also  papers  for  the  “ Mitteilungen  der 
Gesellschaft  ftir  Jiidische  Volkskunde”  on  the 
“Purimspiel”  (part  xiii.),  “Weddings”  (part  xv.), 
and  kindred  subjects. 

J.  M.  Fr. 

WEISSMANN,  ASHER  (ARTHUR)  SIM- 

HAH : Austrian  scholar  and  publicist ; born  at 
Zelyuia,  Galicia,  April  21, 1840;  died  at  Vienna  May 
14,  1892.  He  received  a rabbinical  training  in  his 
native  town  and  in  the  yeshibah  of  Rzeszow,  where- 
upon he  (1871)  took  up  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  secular  sciences.  After  oHiciating  for 
some  time  as  director  of  the  Jewish  school  of  Galatz, 
Rumania,  he  went  to  Tysmenitz,  Galicia,  and  finally 
settled  in  Vienna. 

Weissmann’s  literary  activity  in  Hebrew  and  Ger- 
man was  considerable.  In  1872  he  edited  the“Jii- 
dische  Freie  Presse,”  a Judieo-German  monthly  with 
a Hebrew  supplement  entitled  “ Ha-Kohelet  ” ; but 
only  three  numbers  of  it  appeared.  He  contributed 
essays  and  novels  to  various  Hebrew  and  Judaeo- 
German  periodicals,  among  whicli  may  be  mentioned 
“ Ila-Mabbit,”  the  “Israelit”  of  Mayence,  the  “Isra- 
elitische  Wochenschrift,”  and  the  “ Israelit  ” of  Lem- 
berg. Especially  noteworthy  were  his  novels  “ Ila- 
Neder”  (in  “Ha-Mabbit,”  1878,  No.  15),  treating  of 
the  moral  status  of  the  Jews;  “Chajim  Prostak” 
(in  Rahmer’s  “Wochenschrift,”  1880),  dealing  with 
Jewish  life  in  Galicia;  and  “Folgen  Verfehltcr  Er- 
ziehung  ” (in  the  “ Israelit  ” of  Lemberg).  His  “ Cha- 
jim Prostak  ” was  later  translated  into  English. 

In  1889  Weissmann  founded  in  Vienna  a German 
periodical,  “ Monatsschrift  fiir  die  Litteratur  und 
Wissenschaft  des  Judenthum,”  which  was  i.ssued 
with  a Hebrew  supplement.  To  this  publication, 
which  existed  for  two  years,  he  contributed  numer- 
ous articles,  among  which  may  he  mentioned  e.ssays 
on  the  redaction  of  the  Psalms,  and  critical  essays 
on  the  books  of  Esther  and  of  Judith,  the  last-named 
being  reprinted  in  book  form.  In  the  Hebrew  sup- 
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plement  Weissmann  published  a work  on  the  history 
of  the  formation  of  Jewish  sects  prior  to  the  death 
of  Simeon  the  Just.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
“Kontres  ‘al  Debar  Serefat  ha-Metim  ” (Lemberg, 
1878),  a critical  essay  on  cremation  according  to  the 
Bible  and  Talmud,  and  “ Kedushshat  ha-Tenak  ” 
(Vienna,  1887),  on  the  canonization  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  In  1891  he  published  at  Vienna 
Jonathan  Eybeschiitz’s  “ Shem  ‘01am,”  togetherwith 
notes  of  his  own  and  an  introduction  by  S.  Rubin. 

BiBLlOGRAPllT : Lippe,  Bihllogrnphinches  Lericnn.  i., 

Sokolow,  Sefer  Zikkarnn.  pp.  89-40 ; idem,  in  Ha-Asif,  vi. 

1,  152;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendela.  p.  412. 

E.  C.  M.  Sel. 

WEISSMANN-CHAJES,  MARCUS : Austri- 
an scholar;  born  at  Tarnow,  Galicia,  1830.  He  was 
destined  for  a rabbinical  career,  and  began  early  to 
receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  Tal- 
mud and  in  rab- 
binics. among 
his  tutors  being 
Israel  Rapoport, 
then  rabbi  of 
Tarnow.  When 
only  ten  years  of 
age  he  c o m - 
menced  writing 
versified  He- 
brew letters,  and 
five  years  later 
he  wrote  his 
“Mappalat  ha- 
M i t k a s h s h e - 
rim,”  a metrical 
composition 
treating  of  the 
failure  of  the 
Polish  revolt. 

Part  of  this  work 
appeared  in  the 
“ Maggid  Mish- 
neh  ” (1872)  un- 
der the  title 
“ Aharil  Mered.” 

In  1872  he 
founded  in  Lemberg  the  “Maggid  Mishneh,”  a 
semimonthlj'  periodical  devoted  to  Jewish  history 
and  to  Hebrew  literature:  of  this  publication,  how- 
ever, only  four  numbers  appeared.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  edited  the 
thirty-seventh  number  of  the  “ Kokebe  Yizhak,” 
founded  by  Stern,  its  previous  editor.  During  the 
years  1874  to  1876  he  edited  the  “Wiener  Jlidische 
Zeitung,”  a Judaeo-German  weekly. 

Weissmann-Chajes  is  the  author  of:  “Mashal  u- 
Jlelizah”  (vol.  i.,  Tarnow,  1860;  vols.  ii.-iii.,  Vien- 
na, 1861-62;  iv.-vi.,  Lemberg,  1863-64),  an  alpha- 
betically arranged  collection  of  Talmudic  proverbs 
rendered  into  metrical  rimes;  “ Allou  Bakut”  (Lem- 
berg, 1863),  elegies  on  the  deaths  of  Mordecai  Zeeb 
Ettinger  and  Jacob  Gutwirth ; “ Mar’eh  Makom  we- 
Haggahot”  (Krotoschin,  1866),  index  and  glosses  to 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  appended  to  the  Krotoschin 
edition;  “Hokmah  u-Musar”  (Vienna,  1875),  para- 
bles and  legends  rendered  into  metrical  verse ; “ Ha- 


tan  Bereshit  we-Hatan  Torah”  {ib.  1883;  a reprint 
from  “Ha-'Ibri”),  the  613  commandments  derived 
by  means  of  notarikon  from  “ bereshit,”  the  initial 
word  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  “Mille  di-Bedihuta” 
{ib.  1884),  versified  epigrams  and  humorous  sayings. 
In  1893  a second  edition  of  the  “Dlashal  u-Melizah  ” 
appeared  under  the  title  “ Dibre  Hakainim  we-Hido- 
tam”(fi.  1893);  in  this  edition  the  Talmudic  prov- 
erbs are  supplied  with  rimed  explanations. 

Bibliography:  Sokolow,  Sefer  Zikkaron,  pp.  48  44  ; Zeitlin. 
Bibl.  Post-Meiidels.  pp.  410-411. 
s.  M.  Sel. 

WEISZ,  BERTHOLD ; Hungarian  deputy; 
born  at  Budapest  1845.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  and  commercial  academy  of  his  native 
city,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
political  economy.  In  1876  he  became  a member  of 

the  aibitration 
committee  of  the 
Budapest  ex- 
change, and 
since  then  has 
contributed 
much  toward 
promoting  Hun- 
g a r i a n c o m - 
merce  and  In- 
dus t r y . He 
was  one  of  the 
founders  (1879) 
of  the  suburban 
railroad  system 
of  Budapest, 
and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  took 
part  in  the  fra- 
ming of  the  in- 
dustrial code. 
Since  1883  he 
has  established 
the  Hungarian 
preserve-fac- 
tor}' and  fac- 

t o r i e s for 

brassware  and 
cartrid  ges  in 
Budapest  and  Berlin,  as  w’ell  as  textile  manufactories 
in  Waitzen,  Schmeezbanya,  Kozeg,  and  Rozsahegy. 
He  was  the  originator  also  of  the  Danubius  Dock- 
yards in  Budapest.  The  national  pension  bureau 
for  employees  in  mercantile  houses  and  the  central 
hypothecary  department  of  the  provincial  savings- 
banks  owed  their  existence  chiefly  to  his  efforts. 

Since  1896  Weisz  has  represented  the  district  of 
Nagy  Ajta  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  and  in  1903 
he  received  the  title  of  court  councilor. 

Bibliography:  Pallas  Lex.  xviii.;  Sturm.  Orsszggnnitesi  Al- 
vxanacli,  1901-6. 

6.  L.  V. 

WELL  : The  Hebrew  language  distinguishes  be- 
tween two  kinds  of  wells:  (1)  “be’er,”  an  artificially 
constructed  hollow  in  which  the  water  of  a spring 
or  underground  water  collects,  and  “bor,”  a cistern 
in  which  rain-water  is  stored.  Of  the  former,  which 
were  probably  designated  also  as  “wells  of  living 
water”  (Gen.  xxvi.  19),  the  best  preserved  is  that  at 
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the  foot  of  Gerizim,  wliicli  in  the  time  of  Jesus  was 
called  “Jacob’s  Well,”  and  is  undoubtedly  very  old 
(comp.  John  iv.  3).  It  is  23  meters  deep  and  2^  me- 
ters in  diameter.  The  shape  of  the  cisterns  for  col- 
lecting rain-water  of  course  differed.  A number  of 
such  ancient  cisterns  are  still  well  preserved.  Those 
shaped  like  a bottle,  round,  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
narrowing  at  the  top,  seem  to  have  been  the  oldest. 
They  were  usually  like  chambers  hewn  out  of  rock, 
or  built  up  with  walls;  and  in  their  construction  nat- 
ural cavities  were  preferred.  Sometimes  they  were 
of  very  considerable  size.  For  instance,  the  largest 
of  the  celebrated  cisterns  on  the  Temple  area,  called 
the  “sea”  or  the  “king’s  cistern,”  had  a circumfer- 
ence of  224  meters  and  a depth  of  13  meters.  These 
Temple  cisterns  were  fed  not  only  by  rain-water 
but  also,  through  large  conduits,  by  spring-water. 
In  distinction  from  open  pools,  cisterns  and  wells 
were  wholly  covered.  Even  the  hole  through  which 
the  water  was  drawn  in  leather  buckets  (Ex.  ii.  16; 
Isa.  xl.  15)  was  tightly  closed  with  a large  stone(Gen. 
xxix.  3 et  serj. ; comp.  Ex.  xxi.  33),  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  using  the  well  without  permis- 
sion. 

In  a land  so  poor  in  springs  and  water,  a well  was 
always  a valuable  possession.  In  Jerusalem  every 
house  of  the  better  sort  had  its  own  cistern.  King 
Mesha  of  Hoab  in  his  inscription  (line  23)  boasts 
that  by  his  command  every  house  in  the  city  of 
Karhali  was  provided  with  a cistern  (comp,  also  II 
8am.  xvii.  18;  Prov.  v.  15).  The  wells  outside  of 
settlements  formed  the  stations  for  caravans.  To- 
day, as  of  old,  strife  among  the  wandering  herds- 
men, the  Bedouins,  arises  chiefly  from  disputes  over 
wells  (comp.  Gen.  xxi.  25  et  seq. ; xxvi.  15,  19  etseq.). 
The  importance  of  good  wells  is  shown  also  by  the 
situation  of  many  cities  near  wells,  after  which  they 
were  named. 

E.  G.  n.  I.  Be. 

Some  of  these  wells  and  cisterns  had  their  origin  in 
the  time  of  the  Patriarchs.  Abraham  dug  a well  in 
Beer-sheba  (Gen.  xxi.  30),  and  Isaac  restored  the 
wells  dug  by  his  father,  wliich  had  been  filled  up  by 
the  Philistines.  Ordered  by  the  king  of  the  Philis- 
tines to  leave  the  country,  Isaac  dug  three  wells  in 
succession  elsewhere;  the  first  he  called  “Esek,”  the 
second  “Sitnah,”and  the  third  “Rehoboth”  (Gen. 
xxvi.  16-23). 

Near  Mosera,  where  Aaron  died,  were  the  wells 
“of  the  children  of  Jaakan  ” (Deut.  x.  6 [R.  ’V’., 
margin]),  and  at  the  ford  over  the  Arnon  the  Israel- 
ites found  a very  ancient  well,  which  they  celebrated 
in  song  as  the  work  of  princes  and  nobles  (see  Well, 
Song  of  teik).  The  King  of  Edom  refused  to  allow 
the  Israelites  to  drink  from  his  wells,  even  though 
they  offered  to  recompense  him  for  the  privilege 
(Num.  XX.  19).  Eliezer,  sent  by  Abraham  to  find  a 
wife  for  Isaac,  stopped  at  a well  to  rest  and  to  await 
the  course  of  events  (Gen.  xxiv.  11,  13). 

In  early  times  cisterns  were  u.sed  as  dungeons,  and 
even  in  later  times,  when  prisons  were  built,  they 
were  still  constructed  for  this  purpose.  Reuben 
counseled  his  brethren  to  throw  Joseph  into  a cis- 
tern (Gen.  xxxvii.  23);  when  Jeremiah  was  accused 
of  having  incited  the  people  against  the  king,  he  was 
thrown  into  a miry  dungeon  in  the  court  of  the  guard 


(Jer.  xxxviii.  6-13) ; and  when  a later  pi'ophet  wished 
to  picture  a real  deliverance,  he  described  a libera- 
tion from  a waterless  cistern  (Zech.  ix.  11). 

The  well,  or  spring,  was  also  used  symbolically, 
as  in  Ciint.  iv.  13,  where  virginity  is  compared  to 
a sealed  fountain ; but  such  symbolical  interpreta- 
tions are  chiefiy  found  in  the  Talmud  and  Midiash. 
Commenting  on  Prov.  xx.  5 (“Counsel  in  the  heart 
of  man  is  like  deep  water”),  the  Midrash  observes: 
“Only  a man  of  understanding,  who  can  join  rope 
to  rope,  can  draw  from  a deep  well  [the  Law]  full  of 
water  ” (Cant.  R.  xciii.).  When  Johananben  Zakkai 
wished  to  describe  the  ability  of  his  pupils,  he  com- 
pared R.  Eliezer  b.  Hyreanusto  “a  cemented  cistein 
that  loses  not  a drop,”  and  R.  Eleazar  b.  ‘Arak  to 
“a  rising  well”  (Ab.  ii.  9,  10). 

The  cistern  figured  also  in  Biblical  and  Talmudic 
law.  In  case  one  opened  a cistern  and  failed  to  cover 
it  again,  and  a neighbor’s  animal  fell  into  it,  the  owner 
of  the  cistern  was  required  to  make  good  the  loss 
(Ex.  xxi.  33-34).  The  Rabbis  regarded  a cistern  in 
a public  place  as  one  of  the  four  chief  sources  of 
danger,  and  determined  upon  various  punishments 
for  breaches  of  the  regulations  connected  with  it 
(B.  K.  i.  1). 

Bibliography:  Herzog-Plitt,  Real-Eneyc.  iv.  783:  vi.  .563; 

xiv.  296,  299 ; Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  i.  198 ; Tobler,  Dritte 

Wanderung  nach  Palccstina,  pp.  206-217 ; Benzinger,  Arch. 

E.  G.  n.  8.  O. 

WELL,  SONG  OF  THE  : A poem  which  is 
quoted  in  Num.  xxi.  17,  18.  It  is  introduced  in  a 
list  of  the  encampments  made  by  Israel  while  cross- 
ing the  wilderness.  One  of  these  camping-places 
was  Beer.  After  this  it  is  explained  that  Beer  was 
the  name  of  the  well  referred  to  when  Yiiwiisaid  to 
Moses,  “ Gather  the  people  together,  and  I will  give 
them  water”  (R.  V.).  Then  Israel  sang; 

“ Spring  up,  0 well. 

Sing  ye  to  it : 

Thou  well,  dug  by  princes. 

Sunk  by  the  nobles  of  the  people. 

With  the  scepter,  with  their  staves  ’’  (ib.  Hebr.). 

Budde  (“New  World,”  iv.  144  etseq.)  points  out 
that  the  word  “ midbar  ” (wilderness),  which  imme- 
diately follows,  is  never  used  as  a proper  name,  and 
that  in  the  present  text  it  occurs  awkwardly  in  the 
midst  of  a list  of  proper  names.  One  would  expect 
“from  Beer”  (they  journeyed),  and  not  “from  the 
wilderness.”  He  points  out  also  that  in  an  important 
group  of  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  the  words 
“and  from  Mattanah,”  in  verse  19,  are  omitted.  He 
accordingly  believes  that  “ midbar  ” and  “ mattanah” 
were  not  intended  as  a part  of  the  itinerary,  but  that 
they  formed  a part  of  the  poem,  which  read : 

“ Spring  up,  O well. 

Sing  ye  to  it : 

Thou  well,  dug  by  princes. 

Sunk  by  the  nobles  of  the  people. 

With  the  scepter,  with  their  staves, 

Out  of  the  desert  a gift ! ” 

Cheyne  concurs  in  this  view  of  the  text  (Cheyne 
and  Black,  “ Encyc.  Bibl.”  s.v.  “Beer”).  Tlie  song 
belongs  to  a class  of  ancient  popular  poetry  of  which, 
unfortunately,  only  fragments  survive.  This  po- 
etry consisted  of  short  snatches  sung  in  honor  of 
the  vine  in  time  of  vintage,  and  of  wells  and  springs. 
Ewald  thought  that  they  were  popular  songs 
accompanying  the  alternate  strokes  of  hard  labor 
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, (“Hist,  of  Israel”  [English  ed.],  ii.  203).  No  com- 
i plete  vintage  song  survives,  though  probably  a line 
I from  one  is  quoted  in  Isa.  Ixv.  8,  and  in  the  titles  of 
I Ps.  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  and  lix.,  and  there  are  imitations  of 
I such  songs  in  Isa.  v.  1-7  and  xxvii.  2-5. 

The  “ song  of  the  well  ” seems  to  he  a complete 
popular  song,  addressed  to  a well.  Budde  and 
Che}'ne,  as  is  natural  from  their  emended  text,  trace 
its  origin  to  the  Negeb,  where  wells  were  highly 
prized  (comp.  Gen.  xxi.  25  et  seq.  and  xxvi.  20  et  seq.), 
and  where  indeed  they  were  necessary  to  life  (comp. 
Josh.  XV.  19  and  Judges  i.  15).  Budde  believes  that 
the  song  alludes  to  a custom  by  which,  when  a well 
or  spring  was  found,  it  was  lightly  covered  over,  and 
! then  opened  by  the  sheikhs  in  the  presence  of  the  clan 
I and  to  the  accompaniment  of  a song.  In  this  way, 
by  the  fiction  of  having  dug  it,  the  well  was  regarded 
as  the  property  of  the  clan.  He  thinks  that  a pas- 
sage in  Nilus  (Migne,  “Patrologia  Grjeca,”  Ixxix., 
col.  648)  to  which  Goldziher  had  called  attention  con- 
firms this  view.  Nilus  says  that  when  the  nomadic 
Arabs  found  a well  they  danced  by  it  and  sang  songs 
to  it. 

According  to  W.  R.  Smith,  the  use  of  the  song 
was  different:  “The  Hebrew  women,  as  they  stand 
around  the  fountain  waiting  their  turn  to  draw,  coax 
forth  the  water,  which  wells  up  all  too  slowl}’^  for 
their  impatience”  (“Brit.  Quar.  Rev.”  Ixv.  45  et 
seq.).  This  would  imply  a Palestinian  origin  for  the 
song,  and  suggests  a use  for  it  more  in  accord  with 
E wald ’s  idea  of  the  accompaniment  to  labor.  Some- 
what parallel  to  this  conception  of  the  purpose  of 
the  song  is  the  statement  of  the  Arabic  writer  Kaz- 
wini  (i.  189),  that  when  the  water  of  the  wells  of 
Ilabistan  failed,  a feast  was  held  at  the  source,  with 
music  and  dancing,  to  induce  it  to  flow  again.  The 
writer  is  inclined  to  accept  Budde’s  view. 

Bibliography:  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem.  1894,  pp.  169, 183: 

Budde,  in  New  World,  1894,  iv.  136-144:  Gray,  Numbers,  in 

International  Critical  Commentary,  1903,  pp.  288  et  seq. 

E.  G.  II.  G.  A.  B. 

WELL-POISONING.  See  Black  Death. 

WELLHAUSEN,  JULIUS : German  Biblical 
critic  and  Semitist;  born  at  Hameln  May  17,  1844; 
educated  in  theology  and  Semitics  at  Gottingen 
(Ph.D.  1870),  where  he  became  pri vat-docent  in  the 
theological  faculty  in  1870.  Two  years  later  he  was 
called  as  professor  to  the  theological  faculty  of 
Greifswald,  and  in  1874  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
“ honoris  causa”  from  Gottingen.  He  was  compelled 
to  resign  from  the  theological  faculty,  however,  in 
1882  in  consequence  of  his  views  on  the  Bible, 
whereupon  he  entered  the  philosophical  faculty  of 
Halle  as  assistant  professor  of  Semitics.  Three 
years  later  he  went  as  professor  of  Semitics  to  Mar- 
burg, and  was  called  to  Gottingen  in  1892. 

Wellhausen  has  written. extensively  on  subjects  of 
vital  interest  to  the  student  of  the  Bible  and  of  Juda- 
ism and  other  religions.  Among  his  earliest  publica- 
tions was  a dissertation  on  the  tribal  organization  of 
ancient  Israel  (“  DeGentibus  et  Familiis  JudaeisQme 
I Chron.  ii,  4 Enumerantur,”  Gottingen,  1870).  This 
was  followed  by  a work  on  the  text  of  Samuel  (ib. 
1871)  and  by  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  (Greifswald,  1874),  in  which  he  at- 
tempted, though  without  success,  to  weaken  the  dis- 


coveries of  Geiger.  The  name  of  Wellhausen  is 
more  especially  connected  with  Pentateuchal  analy- 
sis, and  on  this  basis  he  has  reestablished  and  sys- 
tematized the  theory  originally  advanced  by  Vatke 
and  Georg,  and  later  by  Graf,  Reuss,  and  Kuenen, 
which  assigns  a post-exilic  date  to  the  Prie.stly  Code 
and  makes  the  Pentateuch,  as  it  appears  in  the 
canon,  posterior  to  the  pre-exilic  prophets.  It  is, 
consequently,  the  law-book  of  Judaism  and  the  re- 
ligion of  the  post-exilic  congregation,  the  cult  of 
the  Israelites  and  Hebrews  being  held  to  have  been 
a crude  tribal  Semitic  nature-worship  which  cul- 
minated in  a henotheistic  Jahvistic  nationalism, 
against  wdiich  the  Prophets,  as  the  prcaclieis  of 
ethical  righteousness,  often  had  to  protest.  These 
critical  views  were  expounded  by  Wellhausen  in  his 
“Composition  des  Hexateuchs  und  der  Historischen 
Bucher  des  Alten  Testaments ” (3d  ed.,  Berlin.  1901); 
“Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels”  (5th  ed.,  ib. 
1899);  “ Israelitische  und  Jiidisclie  Geschichte”  (4th 
ed.,  ib.  1901);  and  in  his  article  “Israel  ” in  “Encyc. 
Brit.”  9th  ed.,  xiii.  406-441.  His  series  of  “Skizzen 
und  Vorarbeiten,”  which  includes  a commentary  on 
the  Minor  Prophets,  seeks  in  the  third  volume 
(“Reste  Arabischen  Heidenthums,”  Berlin,  1887)  to 
elucidate  and  elaborate  by  a presentation  of  jnimi- 
tive  Arabic  paganism  the  analogies  between  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  religion  and  the  cults  of  the  pre-l\Ioham- 
medan  Arabs.  With  the  exception  of  his  “ Book  of 
Psalms”  (in  “S.  B.  O.  T.”  xiv.),  the  more  recent  re- 
searches of  Wellhausen  have  been  in  the  history  of 
Islam  and  in  the  exegesisof  the  New  Testament,  his 
latest  contributions  being  commentaries  on  the  Gos- 
pels. Although  his  works  are  monuments  of  mar- 
velous scholarship,  they  may  be  said  to  be  marred 
by  an  unmistakable  anti-Jewish  bias  and  a conse- 
quent ignoring  of  the  labors  of  Jewish  writers. 

E.  G.  II. 

WELT,  DIE : Zionist  periodical,  published 
weekly  at  Vienna  (it  is  arranged  to  remove  its 
headquarters  to  Berlin  in  1906).  The  first  number 
appeared  .lune  4,  1897,  since  which  time  the  jicriod- 
ical  has  been  issued  regularly.  At  one  time  a Yid- 
dish edition  was  published.  There  have  been  several 
editors — Uprimy,  Feiwel,  S.  Werner,  etc.  It  was 
for  some  years  a private  venture  of  Theodor  Herzl, 
who  sank  much  money  in  it.  “Die  Welt”  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  Zionist  movement  throughout 
the  world,  and  contains  articles  dealing  with  Zionism 
in  its  various  phases,  the  renascence  of  Hebrew  liter- 
ature, and  Jewi.sh  conditions  in  different  lands.  It 
publishes  also  Judaeo-national  tales,  and  endeavors  to 
encourage  Jewish  art.  At  the  fifth  Basel  Congress 
it  became  the  official  organ  of  the  Zionist  movement. 

.1.  A.  M.  F. 

WELTSCH,  SAMUEL  : Austrian  cantor ; born 
at  Prague  Sept.  12,  1835;  died  in  that  city  Aug. 
5,  1901.  Belonging  to  a family  of  hazzanim,  he 
early  entered  the  profession,  and  became  cantor  of 
the  Meisel  synagogue  at  Prague  while  quite  a young 
man.  He  received  his  musical  education  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Prague.  In  1865  he  re- 
ceived a call  from  the  Ahawath  Chesed  congrega- 
tion in  New  York,  and  remained  its  cantor  until 
1880,  when  he  resigned  the  position  in  order  to  re- 
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turn  to  his  native  city.  During  his  stay  in  New 
York  he  was  active  in  improving  the  musical  serv- 
ice of  the  American  synagogue,  and  was  one  of  the 
collaborators  on  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
“Zimrat  Yah,”  a fourth  volume  of  which  was  later 
added  by  Alois  Kaiser  of  Baltimore.  This  work 
contains  the  music  for  all  the  seasons  of  the  year 
and  is  still  extensively  used.  In  addition  Weltsch 
published  Ps.  xciii.  with  German  words  for  solo  and 
chorus,  and  “ Todtenfeier,”  two  hymns  for  the 
memorial  serviee.  He  was  a very  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  order  B'nai  B’rith  and  took  great  interest 
in  communal  affairs  in  Prague,  being  the  leading 
spirit  in  various  charitable  and  educational  organi- 
zations. 

s.  A.  Kai. 

WERBER,  BARUCH  ; Austrian  Hebraist ; born 
at  Brody,  Galicia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  died  there  July  31,  1876.  Werber,  who 
was  a follower  of  Isaac  Erter  and  Nachman  Kroch- 
mal, founded  a Hebrew  weekl}^  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Brody  from  1865  to  1890  under  the  names 
of“Ha-Tbri”  and  “ Tbri  Anoki.”  In  addition  to 
numerous  articles  which  appeared  in  this  magazine, 
Werber  wrote:  “Megillat  Kohclet”  (Lemberg, 
1862;  2d  ed.,  Warsaw,  1876),  consisting  of  explana- 
tory notes  on  Ecclesiastes,  together  with  a long  in- 
troduction; and  “ Toledot  Adam  ” (Brody,  1870),  a 
biography  of  Albert  Coim  of  Paris. 

Bibliography:  Zeitlin,  Bihl.  Post-Mendels,  p.  413. 

s.  - S.  O. 

WERBER,  JACOB  : Austrian  Hebraist ; born  at 
Brody,  Galicia,  Feb.  4,  1859;  died  there  Aug.  20, 
1890;  son  of  Baruch  Webber.  When  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  Jacob  could  write  and  speak  Hebrew  flu- 
ently; and  in  1874  he  published  in  “Ha-Tbri”  a 
novelette  of  rare  beauty,  entitled  “Galgal  ha-Hozer 
ba-‘01am.”  In  addition  to  several  contributions  to 
his  father’s  magazine,  he  wrote  articles  on  natural 
science  for  “ Ha-Maggid  ” (1875,  1876)  and  for  “Ha- 
Zefirah  ” (1876).  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1876.  he  became  the  editor  of  “ Ha-Tbri,”  and  was 
active  in  this  capacity  until  his  death,  wdien  the  pa- 
per ceased  to  appear.  In  1890  Werber  was  attacked 
by  a severe  illness ; and  when  he  heard  that  his  phy- 
sician had  given  up  hope  of  his  recovery  he  wrote 
his  own  necrology,  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  “Ha-Tbri,”  three  days  before  his 
death. 

Bibliography:  Ha-Asif,  1898,  vi.l40;  Sefer  Zihkaron.  p. 

40,  Warsaw,  1890. 

s.  S.  O. 

WERNER,  ABRAHAM  ; Polish  rabbi ; born 
at  Tels,  lyovno,  1837.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  various  hadarim,  and  at  thirteen  was  well 
versed  in  Talmudic  literature,  whereupon  he  eon- 
tinued  his  studies  under  his  father,  who  was  govern- 
ment rabbi  of  Tels.  In  1856  Werner  received  the 
Hattakat  Hora’aii  from  several  eminent  rabbis, 
and  shortly  after  was  appointed  rabbi  of  Wegcr; 
later  he  succeeded  his  father  as  dayyan  at  Tels, 
subsequently  becoming  chief  rabbi.  He  then  ac- 
cepted a call  to  Helsingfors  as  chief  rabbi  of  the 
entire  province  of  Finland,  and  finally,  in  1891, 
was  elected  rabbi  of  the  newly  founded  Mahazike 


Hadath  congregation  in  London.  Here  he  remained 
until  July,  1901,  when  he  settled  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Bibliography  : Young  Israel,  June,  1899;  Jew.  Chron.  July 

26,  1901. 

J.  G.  L. 

WERNIKOVSKI,  JUDAH  : Russian  Talmud- 
ical  educator;  born  in  Slouim,  government  of 
Grodno,  1823;  died  in  Jerusalem  Feb,  20,  1901.  In 
his  childhood  he  was  known  as  an  “ ‘illiii,”  or  prodigy 
in  Talmudical  learning.  He  was  married  at  the 
age  of  eleven  ; he  was  afterward  sent  to  the  yeshibah 
of  Volozhin;  and  in  1840  he  went  to  Wilna  and 
studied  under  R.  Israel  Lipkin.  Though  ordained 
rabbi,  he  preferred  to  teach;  and,  settling  in  his  na- 
tive town,  he  gathered  around  him  a number  of  men 
who  studied  Talmud  under  him.  In  1861  he  became 
“rosh  yeshibah”  in  Slonim,  and  continued  in  that 
position  until  1900,  when  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land 
to  spend  his  last  days.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Pene 
Yehudah,”  on  the  tractates  Shabbat  and  Ketubot 
(Wilna,  1871-72);  “ Leket  Yehudah,”  sermons  (tfi 
1872);  and  “ Pene  Yehudah,”  on  Baba  lyamma  and 
Keritot  (Warsaw,  1890). 

Bibliography:  Ahiasaf,  5662,  pp.  428-429. 

E.  C.  ■ P.  Wi. 

WERTHEIMER,  JOHN : English  printer; 
born  in  London  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; died  there  Dec.  18, 1883;  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Werthehner,  Lea  & Co.  From  1820  until  his 
death  he  was  actively  engaged  as  a printer  in  Lon- 
don ; and  many  important  educational,  medical,  and 
philological  works  were  issued  from  his  press.  His 
firm  printed  most  of  the  works  needing  Hebrew  type, 
also  commercial  reports  and  the  “Jewish  Chronicle.” 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.  Dec.  21,  1883. 

J.  G.  L. 

WERTHEIMER,  JOSEPH,  RITTER  VON: 

Austrian  philanthropist  and  author;  born  at  Vienna 
March  15,  1800;  died  there  March  15,  1887.  He 
was  the  descendant  of  an  old  and  prominent  Jewish 
family;  and  his  father  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Joseph  von  Sonnenfels. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen 
young  Wertheimer  en- 
tered the  business  of 
Freiherr  von  Stiff t,  and 
five  jmars  later  that  of 
his  father,  whose  part- 
ner he  became  in  1821. 

During  his  leisure  hours 
he  devoted  himself  es- 
pecially to  the  study  of 
pedagogic  works.  In 
1824,  1826,  and  1828  he 
traveled  through  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Fiance,  and 
England;  and  during  a 
protracted  sojourn  in  Joseph  Wertheimer 

London  made  a special 

study  of  the  kindergartens  organized  in  that  city 
in  1824.  On  his  return  he  translated  into  Ger- 
man a work  by  the  director  of  the  London  Central 
Infant  School,  publishing  it  under  the  title  “Ueber 
Frlilie  Geistige  Erziehung  und  Englische  Klein- 
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kinclerscluilen  ” (Vienna,  1826;  2d  ed.  1828).  At 
the  same  time  he  addressed  to  the  government  of 
Austria  a letter  advocating  the  establishment  of  sim- 
ilar institutions  in  that  country.  Witli  the  coopera- 
tion of  Joliann  Lindner,  a Catliolic  priest,  Wert- 
heimer opened  in  1830  the  first  kindergarten  in  tlie 
Austrian  capital.  Tlie  success  of  this  institution, 
and  of  others  founded  in  the  same  year,  led  to  the 
organization  of  a central  society  for  the  establish- 
ment of  infant  asylums,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
empress  Carolina  Augusta,  and  with  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Wertheimer  was 
one  of  the  founders  also  of  the  Allgemeine  Rettungs- 
anstalt  of  Vienna,  a society  for  the  care  of  released 
criminals  and  neglected  children. 

Wertheimer  began  his  labors  in  behalf  of  his  co- 
religionists by  founding  in  1840  the  Verein  zur 
Forderung  der  Handwerke  Unter  den  Israeliten,  a 
society  whose  aim  it  was  to  afford  Jewish  children 
an  opportunity  of  learning  trades,  and  thereby  to  dis 
pel  the  common  belief  in  the  Jews’  dislike  for  man- 
ual work  ; this  object  was  fully  realized,  thousands 
of  apprentices  being  trained  by  the  society.  In  1843 
Wertheimer  founded  a Jewish  infant  school  in  the 
Leopoldstadt,  Vienna,  to  which  a non-sectarian  kin- 
dergarten was  added  in  1868.  During  the  thirty-two 
yeai's  (1835-67)  in  which  he  was  actively  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Vienna,  first  as  trustee  and  subsequently  as  presi- 
dent, he  rendered  signal  services  to  Austrian  Juda- 
ism by  raising  the  social  and  political  status  of  his 
coreligionists, and  by  advocating  religious  and  educa- 
tional reforms.  Among  other  institutions  founded 
by  Wertheimer  may  be  mentioned  the  Verein  zur 
Versorgung  Hilfsbedurftiger  Waiscn  der  Israeli- 
tischen  Cultusgemeinde  (1860),  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a girls’  orphan  asylum ; and  the 
Israelitische  Allianz  zu  Wien  (1872),  of  which  he 
remained  president  for  a number  of  years.  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  labors  the  emperor  conferred  upon 
him  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  with  the  accom- 
panying patent  of  nobility,  and  he  was  made  an 
honorary  citizen  of  Vienna.  He  took  active  part  in 
the  conferences  of  the  second  Jewish  synod  of  Augs 
burg  July  11-17,  1871. 

Wertheimer’s  interest  in  the  emancipation  of  his 
coreligionists  led  him  to  publish  his  work  “ Die 
Juden  in  Oesterreich  vom  Standpunkte  der  Ge- 
schichte,  des  Rechtes  und  des  Staatsvortheiles  ” (2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1842),  which  is  still  considered  a stand- 
ard work.  As  such  a work  could  not  be  issued  in 
Austria  at  that  time,  and  as  Austrian  subjects  were 
forbidden  to  print  interdicted  works  elsewhere,  the 
writer’s  name  had  to  be  concealed  from  the  authori- 
ties. Of  other  works  by  Wertheimer  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  : “ Therese.  Ein  Handbuch  fur 
Mutter  und  Kinderwilrterinnen  ” (1835) ; “ Drama- 
tische  Beitriige  ” (1838),  consisting  partly  of  trans- 
lations from  the  English;  “Die  Stellung  dor  Juden 
in  Oesterreich”  (Vienna,  1853);  “Die  Regelung 
der  Staatsbtirgerlichen  Stellung  der  Juden  in  Oes- 
terreich” {ih.  1859);  “Jahrbuch  fiir  Israeliten”  (11 
vols.,  ib.  1854-64);  “Die  Emancipation  Unserer 
Glaubensgenossen  ” {ib.  1882);  and  “Judische  Lehre 
und  Judisches  Leben  ” (ib.  1883).  From  1848  until 
his  death  he  edited  the  “ Wiener  Geschaftsbericht  ” ; 


and  he  contributed  many  political,  economic,  and 
historical  c.ssays  to  various  periodicals. 

Bibliooraphy  : Die  Neuzeit.  March,  1887;  Wurzhach,  liiog. 
Lex.  der  Ucuterreicliiischeti  Mimarctiici  Jew.  Chnm.  March 
25,  1887. 

S.  S.  Sa. 

WERTHEIMER,  SAMSON:  Austrian  court 
Jew,  financier,  and  rabbi;  born  at  Worms  Jan.  17, 
1658;  died  at  Vienna  Aug.  6, 1724.  He  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  Josel  Wertheimer  (d.  May  2,  1713,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven),  and  received  his  education  at 
the  yeshibot  of  Worms  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
He  went  to  Vienna  Dec.  2,  1684,  and  associated  him 
self  with  Samuel  Oppenheimer,  sharing  the  latter’s 
privilege  of  residence.  During  the  absence  of  Op- 
penheimer, Wertheimer  represented  him  in  trans 
actions  with  the  Austrian  government.  Wertheimer 
soon  gained  the  confidence  of  Emperor  Leopold  I , 
who  presented  a portrait  of  himself  to  Wertheimer 
and  his  son  Wolf,  and  on  Dec.  15,  1701,  followed 
this  gift  with  another  of  1,000  ducats  for  the  finan- 
cier’s success  in  obtaining  for  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Poland  a dowry  of  1,000,000  florins  from 
her  father  upon  her  marriage  to  Leopold’s  brother 
in-law  Duke  Charles  Philip.  In  the  Spaui.sh  War 
of  Succession  Wertheimer  united  with  Samuel  ()])- 
penheimer  to  procure  the  monej’  necessary  for  the 
equipment  of  the  imperial  army  and 
Supplied  for  the  supply  of  provisions.  After 
the  Oppenheimer’s  failure,  and  his  sudden 
Imperial  death  in  1703,  Wertheimer  maintained 
Army.  the  credit  of  the  state  and  found  new 
sources  of  income.  On  Aug.  29,  1703, 
the  emperor  appointed  him  court  factoi',  and  ex- 
tended for  twenty  years  his  i)rivileges  of  free  relig 
ious  worship,  denizenship,  and  immunity  from  tax- 
ation. Joseph  I.,  who  succeeded  his  father  on  lilay 
6,  1705,  confirmed  Wertheimer’s  title  and  privileges. 

Under  Etnperor  Joseph  I.,  Wertheimer  maintained 
his  position  as  a financier  and  creditor  of  the  state. 
He  was  in  iiersonal  relations  with  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  to  whom  he  paid  300,000  florins  promised  by 
Joseph  I.,  Charles  VI.  adding  another  100,000 florins. 
During  the  Ttirkish  war  Wertheimer  made  large 
loans  to  the  government.  The  title  of  “ Landesrab- 
biner,”  which  the  Jews  of  Hungary  had  bestowed  on 
Wertheimer,  was  made  effective  by  Charles  VI. 
(Aug.  26,  1711).  Wertheimer,  according  to  a con 
temporary  account  of  one  of  his  relatives,  Abraham 
Levi,  was  called  the  “Juden  Kaiser.”  Ten  imperial 
soldiers  stood  as  sentinels  before  his  house.  He  pos- 
sessed many  of  the  palaces  and  gardens  in  Vienna, 
and  numerous  estates  anil  houses  in  Germany,  e.(j.,  in 
Frankfort-on  -the-Main,  Worms,  and  other  cities.  He 
established  schools,  and  distributed  large  amounts 
of  money  in  Europe  and  in  the  Holy  Land.  Alien 
Jews  ^vere  not  allowed  to  remain  over  night  in 
Vienna  without  a written  permit  from  him. 
Wertheimer  did  not  discontinue  his  rabbinical 
studies.  In  a manuscript  volume  he 
Rabbinical  left  a number  of  derashot  that  he  had 
Knowl-  delivered  in  the  private  synagogue  in 
edge.  his  house;  these  show  considerable 
Talmudic  erudition.  He  delivered 
many  funeral  sermons  on  the  deaths  of  distinguished 
rabbis,  as  Simhah  Cohen  and  David  ben  Israel, 
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rabbi  of  Trebitsch  aud  son-in-law  of  IVIenahem 
Kroclimal.  From  far  and  near  questions  of  religion, 
particularly  of  ritual,  were  submitted  to  him  aud  to 
the  rabbinical  court  over  which  he  presided;  and  to 
the  latter  he  called  such  great  authorities  as  Jacob 
Eliezer  Buaunsciiweig,  Simeon  ben  Judah  Lob 
Jalles  of  Cracow,  and  Alexander  ben  Menahem  ha- 
Levi  of  Prossnitz. 

Moses  Mcir  Peris,  for  many  years  Wertheimer’s 
secretary  aud  almoner,  mentions  him  in  his  “Megil- 
lat  Sefer  ” (1709)  as  “ a rabbi  of  great  congregations  in 
Israel.  ” In  some  works  Wertheimer  is  called  “ rabbi 
of  Prague  and  Bohemia  ” ; but  he  did  not  accept  this 
title,  as  may  be  seen  in  an  edition  of  Alfasi  (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1699-1700).  Hisreputationspread 


Tombstone  of  Samson  Wertheimer  at  Vienna. 

(From  a photograph.) 


even  to  the  Orient,  where  he  was  described  as  a 
“prince  of  the  Holy  Land  ” and  given  the  title  of 
“rabbi  of  Hebron  and  Safed.”  His  native  city  also 
honored  him  with  the  title  of  rabbi.  Many  authors 
sought  his  “approbation,”  but  only  in  a few  cases 
did  lie  give  it,  e.g.,  in  Moses  ben  Menahem ’s  “ Wa- 
Yakhel  jVtosheh,”  and  Jair  Bacharach’s  “Hawwot 
Yair.”  He  contributed  liberally  toward  the  publi- 
cation of  such  works  as  “ Hawwot  YaiT  ” (in  which 
his  name  appears  with  that  of  Samuel  Oppen- 
heimer),  Judah  benNisan’s“  Bet  Yehu- 
As  dah,”  Gershon  Ashkenazi’s  “‘Abodat 
Maecenas.  ha-Gershuni”  and  “Tif’eret  ha-Ger- 
shuni  ” (in  which  David  Oppenheimer 
also  is  mentioned).  He  and  his  son-in-law  Moses 
Kann  bore  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of 


printing  the  Babylonian  Talmud  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  in  1712-22;  this  excellent  edition  was  con- 
fiscated and  for  thirty  years  kept  under  lock  aud 
key  (see  Kann,  Moses). 

When  Eiscnmenger’s  “Eutdecktes  Judentliuiii  ” 
appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1700,  Wertheimer  addressed 
to  Emperor  Leopold  a jictition  in  which  he  exposed 
the  grave  dangers  which  the  malicious  aud  slander- 
ous attack  of  the  unscrupulous  author  would  bring 
upon  the  Jews.  Accordingly  the  2,000copiesof  the 
book  were  confiscated,  and  for  years  its  sale  was 
forbidden. 

When,  in  consequence  of  Rakoczy’s  insurrection 
(1708),  the  Jewish  congregation  of  Eisenstadt  had 
been  dispersed  and  the  wealthier  members  had 
taken  refuge  in  Vienna,  Wertheimer  persuaded 
them  to  return  or  to  help  their  poorer  brethren  re- 
build the  congregation.  He  himself  built  for  them 
in  Eisenstadt  a house  and  a beautiful  synagogue, 
still  called  “Samson’s  Schule.”  He  lent  his  aid  also 
in  establishing  about  forty  congregations  in  Hun- 
gary. In  Frankfort-on -the-Maiu  he  founded  and 
richly  endowed  a Talmudical  school,  at  whose  head 
was  his  son-in-law  Moses  Kann. 

By  the  marriages  of  his  children  Wertheimer  be- 
came connected  with  the  most  prominent  families  of 
Austria  aud  Germany.  His  stepson  Isaac  Nathan 
Oppenheimer  married  a daughter  of  the  wealthy 
purveyor  Posing;  his  eldest  son,  "Wolf,  married  a 
daughter  of  Emanuel  Oppenheimer.  Wolf  was  an 
active  agent  in  his  father’s  financial  transactions, 
and  shared  his  dignity  as  court  factor.  He  later 
experienced  great  reverses  of  fortune,  however. 
Having  invested  a large  part  of  his  wealth  in  loans 
to  the  Bavarian  government,  the  stipulated  terms 
of  repayment  were  not  kept,  and  bankruptcy  stared 
him  in  the  face.  For  a time  he  was  able  to  pay 
only  half  of  the  interest  on  the  160,000  florins 
which  Samson  Wertheimer  had  donated  to  charity, 
and  of  which  Wolf  was  trustee.  On  his  father’s 
donation  of  22,000  florins  in  favor  of  the  German 
Jews  in  Palestine  he  did  not  pay  any  interest  after 
1733.  His  embarrassment  was  ended  by  Elector 
Maximilian,  who  liquidated  his  debts.  In  his  will 
(1762)  Wolf  declared  that,  although  entailing  a great 
loss  upon  him,  he  accepted  this  liquidation  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  his  creditors.  Further,  he  enjoined 
his  children  to  pay  in  full  liis  father’s  donation  of 
22,000  florins,  although  in  1759  he  (Wolf)  had  re- 
turned to  the  Frankfort  congregation  10,000  florins 
which  it  had  contributed  to  this  fund.  In  1769  tlie 
grandchildren  of  Samson  Wertheimer  secured  the 
donation  of  150,000  florins,  and  Wolf’s  heirs  added 
thereto  40,000  florins,  in  compensation  for  unpaid 
interest.  These  two  foundations  at  Vienna  aud 
Jerusalem  still  keep  alive  the  name  of  Wertheimer. 

Samson’s  second  son.  Lob,  married  a daughter 
of  Issachar  ha-Levi  Bermann  of  Halberstadt,  a rela- 
tive of  Leffman  Behrens,  court  Jew  of  Hanover; 
thus  the  three  great  “shetadlanin  ” were  closely  con- 
nected. Samson’s  sons-in-law  were : R.  !Moses  Kann 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main ; Issachar  Berush  Eskei.es, 
father  of  the  Vienna  banker  Bernhard  Eskei.es; 
Joseph,  son  of  R.  David  Oppenheimer;  and  Selig- 
mann  Berend  Kohn,  called  Solomon  of  Hamburg. 
His  youngest  son,  Joseph  Josel  (b.  1718),  married 
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' a daughter  of  his  stepbrother  Wolf.  Joseph  died  in 
Vienna  (1761),  where  he  was  greatly  esteemed  for 
his  charity  and  Talmudic  learning.  See  Court 
! Jews. 

Bibliography:  David  Kaufraann,  Samson  Wertheimer,  Vi- 
enua,  1888;  idem,  Urkuiidliehes  aus  dem  Lehen  Samson 
Wertheimer's,  ib.  1892;  Warzbach,  BibUographUiches  Lex- 
icon, Iv.  130  et  seq. 

s.  S.  Man. 

WERTHEIMER,  SOLOMON  AARON ; 

; Hungarian  rabbi  and  scholar;  born  at  Bosing  Nov. 

18,  1866.  In  1871  he  went  with  his  parents  to  Jeru- 
I Salem,  where  he  was  educated ; and  in  1890  he  re- 
! sided  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  he  collected  ancient 
' Jewish  manuscripts.  He  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works;  “ Ebel  Mosheh  ” (1885),  sermon  deliv- 
' ered  on  the  death  of  Sir  Moses  Montetiore;  “Hid- 
I dushe  Rabbi  Nissim  ” (1888) ; “ Pirke  Hekalot  ” and 
“Zawwa’at  Naftali”  (1889);  “Darke  shel  Torah” 
i (1891),  guide  to  the  theory  of  the  Talmud  and  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Halakah  and  flagga- 
dah ; “ Hatam  Sofer  ” (1891),  Talmudic  studies,  with 
notes;  “Batte  Midrashot”  (4  parts,  1893-97),  a col- 
lection of  short  midrashim  from  manuscripts,  with 
glosses,  notes,  and  introduction;  “Ginze  Yerusha- 
layim”  (3  parts,  1896-1902),  a collection  of  scientific, 
literary,  and  poetic  treatises,  from  rare  manuscripts, 
with  notes  and  introduction ; “ Midrash  Haserot 
wi-Yeterot”  (1898),  from  the  Parma  manuscript,  col- 
lated with  three  Egyptian  manuscripts;  “Leshon 
Hasidim  ” (1898),  notes  and  introduction  to  the 
“Sefer  Hasidim”;  “Kohelet  Shelomoh”  (1899),  a 
collection  of  geonic  responsa,  with  notes  and  intro- 
duction, and  with  Hebrew  translations  of  the  Arabic 
responsa;  and  “ ‘Abodat  Haleb”  (1902),  a commen- 
tary on  the  Jewish  prayers.  S. 

WESEL,  BARUCH  BENDET  BEN  REU- 
BEN (called  also  Benedict  Reuben  Gompertz)  : 
German  rabbi  and  scholar;  born  at  Wesel  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century;  died  at  Bres- 
lau in  the  latter  part  of  1753  or  the  beginning  of 
1754.  He  was  a descendant  of  a prominent  family 
which  had  ramifications  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Holland.  His  grandfather,  Elijah  Emmerich,  was 
a confidential  adviser  of  the  Great  Elector,  and  knew 
how  to  use  his  influence  in  behalf  of  his  German 
coreligionists.  Baruch’s  father,  Reuben,  was  a rich 
merchant  of  Berlin,  and  was  closely  related  to 
wealthy  families  in  Breslau.  In  1724  Baruch  was 
one  of  the  three  members  of  the  Breslau  rabbinical 
court,  and  in  that  year  he  approved  Solomon  Hanau’s 
“Sha'are  Tefillah.”  On  Jan.  30,  1728,  the  Council 
of  Four  Lands  appointed  him  rabbi  {i.e.,  advocate) 


of  the  Polish  congregation  at  Breslau.  From  his 
father  he  had  inherited  a fortune  which  made  him 
financially  independent ; and  he  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  a money-broker,  the  rabbinate  being  unsalaried. 
Through  poor  business  management,  however,  he 
soon  lost  his  fortune,  and  in  1733  he  was  compelled 
to  call  a meeting  of  the  wealthiest  members  of  his 
congregation,  who  granted  him  a salary.  Shortly 
afterward  he  requested  the  city  authorities  to  strike 
his  name  from  the  tax-list  of  wholesale  merchants, 
and  to  enroll  him  among  the  “ Toleranz-Imposts,” 
the  second  class  of  taxpayers.  This  petition  was 
rejected ; he  was  imprisoned,  compelled  to  paj"  his 
arrears  of  first-class  taxes,  and  deprived  of  the  title 
of  rabbi.  After  the  issuance  of  the  decree  of  expul- 
sion by  Maria  Theresa  (July  10,  1738),  he  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  city  as  a “ Plautzen  Rabbiner  ” 
only.  When  Frederick  11.  invaded  Silesia,  Wesel 
wrote  in  his  honor  a eulogy,  in  the  form  of  an  acros- 
tic (Breslau,  1741),  of  which  only  two  copies  have 
been  preserved. 

On  the  issuance  of  the  new  decree  of  Maj'  6,  1744, 
which  permitted  only  twelve  families  of  Polish  Jews, 
in  addition  to  the  privileged  Polish  merchants,  to 
remain  in  Breslau,  Wesel  was  appointed  “ ‘ Lan- 
desrabbiner  ’ without  jurisdiction.”  In  the  same  de- 
cree the  Jews,  who  theretofore  had  buried  their  dead 
in  Dyhernfurth,  were  ordered  to  purchase  a site  fora 
cemetery,  but  the  congregation  seemed  unwilling  to 
comply.  Wesel  thereupon  suggested  to  the  com- 
munity that  the  money  necessary  for  the  puiclaise 
of  the  cemetery,  as  well  as  for  the  taxes  on  it,  might 
be  procured  from  a meat-tax.  He  died  in  the  midst 
of  these  deliberations,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
at  Dyhernfurth.  His  work  “ Mekor  Baruk,”  a collec- 
tion of  ten  responsa,  appeared  in  Dyhernfurth  in 
1755  (2d  ed.,  published  by  his  son  Moses,  Amsterdam, 
1771). 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  306;  Fiienn, 
Keneset  Yisracl,  p.  194 ; Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Books  Brit. 
3Ius.  pp.  776-777;  Azulal,  Shem  hn-Ged<iUm,  s.v.;  .stein- 
schneider.  Cot.  Bodi.  col.  770;  Brand,  <ic.sr;i.  de.s  Landes- 
ralihinats  in  Sctdesien,ia  Grdtz  Juhelscitrift,  pp. 

Breslau,  1887. 

D.  S.  (). 

WE-SHAMERU  (“And  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  keep  the  Sabbath”;  Ex.  xxxi.  16,  17):  Quota- 
tion from  the  Pentateuch,  recited  before  the  “ ‘Ami- 
dah  ” in  the  Sabbath  evening  service,  and  repeated 
in  the  domestic  Kiddusii  on  Sabbath  morning  after 
service.  Nowadays  it  is  usually  chanted  in  a choral 
setting,  or  responsorially ; but  by  the  older  precentors 
it  was  declaimed  in  a rhapsodical  improvisation  based 
on  other  melodies  in  the  service,  especially  on  the  air 
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for  the  “ Kaddish  ” as  rendered  after  the  reading  of 
the  Law  on  Sabbath,  which  is  usually  the  one  em- 
ployed also  before  the  ‘“Amidah”  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, immediately  following  “We-Shameru.”  The 
strains  between  A,  B,  C,  and  D in  the  accompanying 
recitative,  due  to  Naumbourg  of  Paris,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  passages  in  the  Jew. 
Encyc.  vii.  404,  s.v.  Kaddish  (After  the  Penta- 
TEUCHAL  Lesson — Sabbath). 

A.  P.  L.  C. 

WESSELY,  HARTWIG.  See  Wessely, 
Naphtali  Hirz. 

WESSELY,  MORITZ  AUGUST:  German 
physician ; born  at  Bleicherode,  near  Erfurt,  Oct. 
15,1800;  died  at  Nordhausen  March  7, 1850;  nephew 
of  Naphtali  Hirz  Wessely.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Halle  and  Gottingen  (M.  D.  1823) ; from 
1823  to  1828  he  studied  at  Paris;  and  in  the  latter 
year,  returning  to  Germany,  settled  in  Nordhausen, 
where  he  practised  medicine  until  his  death.  Wes- 
sely received  the  title  of  “ Geheimer  Hofrath  ” from 
the  Duke  of  Nassau,  and  that  of  “ Sanitatsrath  ” from 
the  King  of  Prussia.  In  1849  he  founded,  together 
with  L.  Blbdan,  the  “ Neue  Zeitung  f iir  Medizin  ” and 
the  “Medicinal  Reform,”  both  of  which  journals  he 
edited  until  his  death. 

Bibliography  ; Hirscli,  hex. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WESSELY,  NAPHTALI  HIRZ  (HART- 
WIG):  German  Hebraist  and  educationist;  born 
at  Hamburg  1725;  died  there  Feb.  28,  1805.  One 
of  his  ancestors,  Joseph.  Reis,  fled  from  Podolia 
in  1648  on  account  of  the  Chmielnicki  persecu- 
tions, during  which  his  whole  family  had  perished. 
After  a brief  sojourn  in  Cracow,  Reis  settled  in  Am- 


sterdam, where  he  acquired  great  wealth,  and  where 
he,  in  1671,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a petition  to  the 
Dutch  government  requesting  permission  to  erect  a 
synagogue.  Together  with  his  younger  son,  Moses, 
Reis  later  settled  in  Wesel  on  the  Rhine,  whence  the 
family  name  “Wessely”  originated.  In  the  syna- 
gogue at  Wesel  are  still  preserved  some  ritual  para- 
phernalia presented  to  it  by  Moses  Reis  Wessely,  who, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Prince  of  Holstein,  whose 
purveyor  he  was,  removed  to  Glilckstadt,  then  the 
capital  of  Sleswick.  He  established  there  a factory 
of  arms.  King  Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark  later  sent 
Moses  to  Hamburg  as  his  agent ; and  while  there  he 
transacted  important  business  for  Peter  the  Great 
also.  Moses’  son,  Issachar  Ber,  was  the  father  of 
Naphtali  Hirz. 

Naphtali  Hirz  Wessely  passed  his  childhood  at 
Copenhagen,  where  his  father  was  purveyor  to  the 
king.  In  addition  to  rabbinical  studies  under  Jona- 
than Eybeschutz,  he  studied  modern  languages. 
the  representative  of  the  banker  Feitel,  he  later  vis- 
ited Amsterdam,  where  he  published  (1765-66)  his 
“Lebanon,”  or  “Gan  Na‘ul,”  a philological  investi- 
gation of  Hebrew  roots  and  synonyms.  Although 
prolix  in  style,  and  lacking  scientifle  method,  this 
work  established  his  reputation.  After  his  marriage 
at  Copenhagen,  he  represented  Feitel  at  Berlin,  and 
there  became  associated  with  Mendelssohn.  Wessely 
encouraged  the  latter  in  his  labors  by  publishing 
“ ‘Alim  li-Terufah,”  a work  advocating  the  “bi’ur” 
and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German.  To  this 
w'ork  Wessely  himself  contributed  a commentary  on 
Leviticus  (Berlin,  1782),  having  published,  two  years 
previously,  a Hebrew  edition  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, together  with  a commentary. 

Wessely  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  educa- 
tional and  social  reforms  outlined  in  Emperor  Joseph 
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H. ’s  “ Toleranzedict.”  He  even  risked  his  reputa- 
tion for  piety  by  publishing  a manifesto  in  eight 
chapters,  entitled  “Dihre  Shalom  we-Emet,”  in 
which  he  empliasized  the  necessity  for  secular  in- 
struction, as  well  as  for  other  reforms,  even  from  the 
points  of  view  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  Talmud. 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  French  as  “ In- 
structions Salutaires  Adrcssees  aux 
His  Works.  Commuiiautes  Juivesde  I’Empire  de 
Joseph  H.”  (Paris,  1792);  into  Italian 
by  Elia  Morpurgo  (Goerz,  1793);  and  into  German 
by  David  Friedlander  under  the  title  “Worte  der 
Wahrheit  und  des  Friedens  ” (Berlin,  1798).  By 
til  us  espousing  the  cause  of  reform,  as  well  as  by 
his  support  of  Mendelssohn,  Wessely  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  rabbinical  authorities  of  Germany 
and  Poland,  who  threatened  him  with  excommuni- 
cation. His  enemies,  however,  were  finally  paci- 
fied through  the  energetic  intervention  of  tlie  Ital- 
ian rabbis,  as  well  as  by  Wessely’s  pamphlets 
“Mekor  Hen,”  in  which  he 
gave  evidence  of  his  sincere 
piety.  In  1788  Wessely  pub- 
lished in  Berlin  his  ethical 
treatise  “ Sefer  ha-Middot,  ” 
a work  of  great  moral 
w'orth.  He  published  also 
several  odes,  elegies,  and 
other  poems;  but  his  inas- 
terwork  is  his  “Shire  Tif’e- 
ret”  (5  vols. ; i.-iv.,  Ber- 
lin, 1782-1802;  v.,  Prague, 

1829),  describing  in  rhetor- 
ical style  the  exodus  from 
Egypt.  This  work,  through 
which  he  earned  the  admira- 
tion of  his  contemporaries, 
was  translated  into  German 
(by  G.  F.  Hufnagel  and 
Spalding;  1789-1805),  and 
partly  into  French  (by  Mi- 
chel Berr ; Paris,  1815).  His 
commentaries  on  the  Bible 
were  published  by  the  so- 
ciety Mekize  Nirdamim 
(Lyck,  1868-75)  under  the 
title  “ Imre  Shefer.” 

Wessely  influenced  his  contemporaries  in  various 
directions.  As  a scholar  he  contributed,  by  his  pro- 
found philological  researches,  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  though  his  work  is 
marred  by  prolixity  and  by  his  refusal  to  admit 
shades  of  meaning  in  synonyms.  As  a poet  he 
possessed  perfection  of  style,  but  lacked  feeling  and 
artistic  imagination.  No  one  exerted  a greater 
influence  than  he  on  the  dissemination  of  modern 
Hebrew;  and  no  one,  on  the  other  hand,  did  more 
to  retard  the  development  of  pure  art  and  of  poetic 
intuition.  Because  of  the  courageous  battle  which 
he  fought  in  behalf  of  Jewish  emancipation,  Wessely 
may  be  regarded  as  a leader  of  the  Maskilim. 

Bibliograp]it:  Abraham  Meldola,  Knl  ha-Zirim,  Altona,  1808; 
M.  Mendelssohn.  Pene  Teheh  Amsterdam,  1873;  Ha-Asif,  iii. 
404-416;  N.  Slousehz,  RenaUtmtice  (le  la  LiUeratiire Hebra- 
ique,  ch.  ii.,  Paris,  1908;  David  Friedriehsfeld,  Zeker  le-Zad- 
dik,  Amsterdam.  1809;  W.  A.  Meisel,  Lehen  und  Wirken 
de's  Naphtali  Hirz  Wesselfi,  Breslau,  1841 ; Zeitlin,  Bibl. 
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s.  N.  Si,. 

WESSELY,  WOLFGANG:  Austrian  jurist 
and  theologian  ; born  at  Trehitsch,  Moravia,  Oct.  22, 
1801;  died  at  Vienna  April  21,  1870.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Prague  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  rabbinate,  graduating  as  Ph.D.  in  1828,  and 
asLL.D.in  1833.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  teacher 
of  religion  at  the  gymnasium,  and  in  1837  at  the 
Jewish  congregational  school;  in  1846  he  received 
permission  to  lecture  on  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  Prague.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  made  himself  known  by  contributions 
to  juristic  literature;  and  when,  in  1848,  trial  by 
jury  was  introduced  into  Austria,  the  minister  of 
justice  sent  him  on  a mission  through  France,  Bhcn- 
ish  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Belgium  to  study  the  legal 
methods  employed  in  these  countries.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  appointed  privat-docent  of  ju- 
risprudence at  th(^  Univer- 
sity of  Prague;  in  1852  he 
was  made  assistant  profess- 
or; and  in  1861  he  was  a])- 
poiuted  ordinary  professor, 
being  the  first  Austrian  Jew 
to  hold  such  a position. 

In  addition  to  contribu- 
tions to  periodicals,  Wes- 
sely was  the  author  of  the 
following  works:  “ Wer  1st 
nach  den  Grundsiltzen  des 
Oesterreichischen  Kechts 
zur  Vornahme  einer  Jli- 
dischen  Training  Befugt?” 
(Prague,  1839);  “Netib 
Emunah  ” (ib.  1840;  8th  ed. 
1863),  a catechism;  “Tefil- 
lat  Yisrael,”  a prayer-book 
with  German  translation  in 
Hebrew  characters  (ib.  1841 ; 
2d  ed.,with  German  char- 
acters, ib.  1844);  “Ueher 
die  Gemeinschaftlichkeit 
der  Beweismittel  im  Oester- 
reichischen Civiljirocesse  ” 
(ib.  1844);  and  “DieBefug- 
nisse  des  Nothstands  und  der  Nothwehr  nach 
Oesterreichischem  Rechte”  (ib.  1862).  As  a the- 
ologian he  had  strong  rationalistic  tendencies ; and 
he  explains  Bat  Kol  as  being  the  voice  of  con- 
science (Isidor  Busch,  “ Jahrhuch,”  iii.  229). 

Bibliography:  Wurzbach,  Biog.  Lex.;  AUg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  . 

1870,  pp.  407-408 ; Die  Neuzeit,  1870,  pp.  186-188. 

s.  D. 

WEST  : One  of  the  “ four  skirts  ” (niDJ3,  Isa.  xi. 
12;  Ezek.  vii.  2;  Job  xxxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  13)  or 
“four  corners,”  known  also  as  the “ four  ends ” (Jer. 
xlix.  36)  or  “four  winds”  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  9;  Dan. 
viii.  8,  xi.  4),  into  which  the  Hebrews,  following 
Assyrian  analogies,  divided  heaven  and  earth.  As 
the  East  was  termed  “kedem”  (=  “front”),  the 
west  was  designated  as  “ahor”  (=  “rear”;  Isa.  ix, 
11 ; Job  xxiii.  8).  Since  the  Mediterranean  Sea  w'as 
w’est  of  Palestine,  the  noun  D'  (=  “sea”)  became  a 
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favorite  term  to  denote  th§  west  (Ex.  x.  19,  xxvii. 
12,  xxxviii.  12;  Gen.  xii.  8,  xxviii.  14;  Isa.  xlix.  12; 
Ps.  cvii.  3),  another  word  being  “ma'arab”  (=:  “the 
point  wliere  the  sun  sets”;  Ps.  Ixxv.  7 [A.  V.  6], 
ciii.  12,  cvii.  3;  Lsa.  xliii.  5,  xlv.  6). 

In  later  Hebrew  “ ma'arab  ” is  the  common  term 
for  “ west  ” (B.  B.  25a).  It  may  have  been  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Babylonian  belief  that  the  entrance  to  the 
realm  of  death  was  situated  in  the  west  that  R.  Ab- 
bahu  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  Siiekinah  was  in 
the  west  (ib.).  The  contrary  assumption,  attributed 
to  the  heretics  (“  minim  ”),  who  were  said  to  maintain 
the  doctrine  that  the  Shekinah  resided  in  the  east, 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  a reminiscence  of  Babylonian 
influence.  Since  Palestine  lay  to  the  west  of  Baby- 
lon, it  came  to  be  designated  as  Ma'araba  (Ber.  2b 


obtained  the  assistance  of  Jewish  residents,  who 
were  always  antagonistic  to  the  Spanish  government. 

The  Portuguese  were  no  less  intolerant  toward  the 
Jews;  and  on  their  capture  of  Brazil  from  the 
Dutch  in  1654  they  exiled  numbers  of  Jews.  These 
sought  refuge  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  especially 
in  Curagao,  to  whose  prosperity  they  have  notably 
contributed  until  the  present  time.  It  was  the  toler- 
ance shown  by  the  Dutch  and  British  governments 
which  helped  to  build  up  the  supremacy  of  those 
powers  in  the  West  Indies.  France  was  nearly  as 
intolerant  as  Spain;  but  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  “Code  Noir”  (1685)  Jews  were  allowed, 
mainly  through  the  policy  of  Colbert,  to  reside  and 
trade  in  the  French  West  Indies,  despite  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Jesuits.  In  the  eighteenth  century  laws 


VIEW  OP  THE  “JOODE  SAVAANE,”  SURINAM,  DUTCH  GUIANA. 
(From  a seventeenth-century  print.) 


et  seq. ; Yeb.  17a  et  passim),  and  its  inhabitants  ivere 
called  the  “sons  of  the  West”  (Niddah  51b). 

E.  G.  H. 

WEST  INDIES  : Group  of  islands  in  the  North 
Atlantic  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  so  named 
because  supposed  by  Columbus,  who  discovered 
them,  to  be  India  reached  by  the  western  route.  For 
convenience  the  Dutch  possessions  in  South  Amer- 
ica are  known  as  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  are 
treated  here.  Kayserling  asserts  that  the  Jew 
Luis  de  Torres,  who  accompanied  Columbus  in  1492, 
settled  in  Cuba  and  died  there.  Jewesses  who  had 
beeii  forcibly  baptized  are  known  to  have  been  sent 
to  the  West  Indies  by  the  Spanish  government. 
Thus  the  Jews  have  been  identified  with  these  is- 
lands from  the  time  of  their  discovery ; but  although 
families  of  Crypto-Jews  are  known  to  have  lived  in 
Cuba  during  four  centuries,  it  was  not  until  1881 
that  they  were  legally  admitted  into  the  Spanish 
colonies;  nor  did  they  obtain  full  rights  until  the 
Spanish- American  W'ar.  As  late  as  the  year  1783 
the  Inquisition  claimed  its  victims  from  among  the 
Cuban  Maranos.  It  is  probable  that  the  buccaneers 


were  passed  permitting  some  Jews  to  live  in  the 
West  Indies;  and  in  1722  David  Gradis  established 
a business  at  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  and  two  years 
later  a branch  office  in  Santo  Domingo.  He  sent 
out  merchantmen  from  Bordeaux,  carrying  cargoes 
of  alcohol,  meal,  and  pickled  meat;  and  his  family 
gradually  grew  so  wealthy  and  powerful  that  the 
efforts  of  the  colonial  authorities  to  expel  it  were 
unavailing.  Abraham  Gradis,  son  of  David,  traded 
between  Bordeaux,  the  French  West  Indies,  and 
Canada,  and  was  granted  exceptional  privileges, 
such  as  the  right  of  acquiring  real  estate. 

Jewish  activity  in  the  West  Indies  commenced  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  a time 
when  the  exiled  Spanish  Jews  had  already  made 
their  influence  felt  in  Amsterdam  and  in  the  Levant 
trade.  Jews  sent  out  by  the  govern- 
Curagao  ment  of  the  Netherlands  had  colonized 
and  Surinam  and  Curagao,  in  -which  latter 
Surinam,  island  there  were  twelve  Jeivish  fam- 
ilies in  the  3'ear  1650.  Governor 
Matthias  Beck  rvas  directed  to  grant  them  laud  and 
to  supplj'  them  with  slaves,  horses,  cattle,  and  agri- 
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j cultural  implements.  Their  settlement  was  situated 
I on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  present  district  of 
j Willemstad,  and  is  still  known  as  the  Jodenwyk. 

I In  1651  there  was  a large  intlux  of  Jews  into  Cura- 
^•ao,  under  the  leadership  of  Jan  de  Ilian,  who  had 
! the  rights  of  patroon,  and  the  contractor  Joseph 
' Nunez  de  Fonseca,  known  also  as  David  Nassi. 

I The  settlement  was  successful ; and  by  reason  of  the 
I tolerant  attitude  of  the  government  large  numbers 
I of  Jews  went  thither  from  Bi'azil  after  the  Portu- 
j guese  conquest  of  that  country  in  1654.  The  settle- 
I ment  became  increa.singly  prosperous.  A congre- 
I gation  was  established  in  1656,  and  a new  synagogue 
I built  in  1692.  In  1750  there  W'ere  2,000  Jewish  in- 
habitants in  the  island,  and  at  the  present  time  (1905) 
the  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Jews. 

Jews  had  settled  in  Surinam  prior  to  the  occu- 
pation of  that  colony  by  the  British  (1665),  when 
they  were  confirmed  in  all  the  privileges  previously 
enjoyed  by  them,  including  full  religious  liberty. 
Summonses  served  on  the  Sabbath  were  declared  to 
be  invalid;  and  civil  suits  for  less  than  the  value  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  were  to  be  decided  by 
the  Jewish  elders,  magistrates  being  obliged  to  en- 
force their  judgments.  Jews  were  permitted  to  be- 
queath their  property  according  to  their  own  laws 
of  inheritance.  In  order  to  induce  Jews  to  settle  in 
Surinam  it  was  declared  that  all  who  came  thither 
for  that  purpose  should  be  regarded  as  British-born 
subjects.  In  Feb.,  1667,  Surinam  surrendered  to 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Breda,  which 
confirmed  the  Dutch  in  their  possession,  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  all  British  subjects  who  desired  to  do  so 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  couutiy.  In  1675 
Charles  II.  despatched  two  co7nmissioners  with  three 
ships  to  bring  off  those  wishing  to  leave.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Surinam,  fearing  that  the  emigration  of  the 
Jews  would  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
refused  to  let  them  depart.  According  to  a list 
which  has  been  preserved,  ten  Jews,  with  322  slaves, 
wished  to  go  to  Jamaica.  The  governor  at  first 
claimed  that  Jews  could  not  be  British  subjects, 
and,  being  compelled  to  yield  this  contention,  took 
advantage  of  the  arrival  of  a frigate  in  the  harbor 
to  pretend  that  he  had  received  fresh  instructions 
from  the  Netherlands  forbidding  the  migration  of 
the  Jews.  Finally  the  British  commissioners  sailed 
away  without  having  accomplished  their  purpose. 
The  number  of  Jews  in  Surinam  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  a splendid  synagogue  was  erected  there 
in  1685;  David  Pardo  of  London,  who  officiated  as 
its  rabbi,  died  in  Surinam  in  1713.  Maps  still  exist 
showing  the  position  of  the  “Joodsche  Dorp”  and 
“Joode  Savaane”  in  Surinam  (see  R.  Gottheil  in 
“Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  ix.).  In  1785  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  synagogue  was  celebrated. 

Jews  were  probably  among  the  first  colonizers  of 
Barbados.  In  1656  they  were  granted  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  law’s  and  statutes  of  the  commonwealth 
of  England  relating  to  foreigners  and 
Barbados,  strangers.  Schomburgk  relates  that 
Jews  settled  at  Barbados  in  1628 
(“History  of  the  Barbadoes”).  In  1661  Benjamin 
de  Caseres,  Henry  de  Caseres,  and  Jacob  Fraso  peti- 
tioned the  King  of  England  for  permission  to  live 
and  trade  in  Barbados  and  Surinam.  The  petition. 


supported  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  referred 
to  the  Commissioners  fbr  Foreign  Plantations,  who 
reviewed  the  whole  qiiestion  of  the  advisabilitj'  of 
allowing  Jew’s  to  reside  and  trade  in  his  .Majesty’s 
colonies,  a matter  which  they  said  “hath  been  long 
and  often  debated.”  The  request  of  the  applicants 
was  granted,  but  the  principle  was  left  undecided. 
About  the  time  that  this  case  was  before  the  coun- 
cil, Jacob  .Tosua  Bueno  Enriques,  a Jew  who  had 
been  for  two  years  resident  in  Jamaica,  petitioned 
the  king  for  permission  to  work  a copper-mine  in 
that  island.  The  result  of  this  request  is  not  known. 
In  1664  one  Benjamin  Bueno  de  Mesquita  obtained 
letters  of  denization  and  relief  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Navigation  Act,  but  scarcely  had  these  been 
obtained  when  he,  with  two  sons  and  three  other 
Jews,  was  banished  from  Jamaica  for  failure  to  find 
a promised  gold-mine.  His  tomb  has  been  discov- 
ered in  New  York.  In  1671  Governor  Lynch  of 
Jamaica  wrote  to  Secretary  Arlington,  opposing  a 
petition  requesting  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews. 
Thenceforward  their  jtosition  became  more  secure. 
Despite  special  taxation  in  1693,  and  a prohibition 
from  employing  indentured  Christian  servants 
(1703),  the  Jews’  privileges  were  not  afterward  in- 
fringed. In  1802  an  act  of  the  Barbados  legislature 
removed  all  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews. 

There  were  Jewish  colonists  also  in  the  Leeward 
Islands.  A special  act  designed  to  jireveut.Tews 
from  monopolizing  imported  commodities  bears  date 
of  1694.  This  was  repealed  in  1701  on  the  petition 
of  the  Jews,  with  the  jjroviso  that  in  case  of  war 
they  should  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  island  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  and  further  “behave  them- 
selves fairly  and  honestly  for  the  future.” 

Spain  and  Portugal’s  loss  was  gain  for  the 
Dutch  and  British  West-Indian  colonies.  For 
a few  years  the  French,  possessions  shared  in  the 
advantage.  When  France  occupied  Martinique  in 
1635  she  found  there  a number  of  Jews  whom  the 
Dutch  had  brought  with  them  as  merehauts  or 
traders.  For  more  than  twenty  years  these  w’ere 
left  unmolested,  until  their  prosperity  excited  the 
envy  of  the  colonists,  and  especially  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  caused  various  discriminating  enactments  to  be 
issued  from  time  to  time  against  the  Jews.  Toward 
the  year  1650  a Jew  named  Benjamin  d ’Acosta  in- 
troduced into  IVIartinique  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane.  This  benefit  was  rewarded  with  ingrat- 
itude; for  when  the  epoch  of  toleration  in  France 
gave  way  to  new  persecutions  under  Louis  NIV., 
an  order  of  that  king,  dated  Sept.  24, 
Mar-  1683,  commanded  that  the  Jews  should 

tinique.  be  expelled  from  the  French  posses- 
sions in  America.  The  “ Code  Noir  ” 
of  1685,  referred  to  above,  repeated  this  injunction. 
In  spite  of  occasional  complaints,  Jews  continued  to 
enter  the  island  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  i-emained  subject  to  the  caprices  of  the  colo- 
nial governors  until  the  Revolution,  when  all  dis- 
criminations against  them  were  abolished. 

There  exists  a Jewish  congregation  in  the  Danish 
island  of  St.  Thomas.  After  the  sacking  of  St. 
Eustatius  by  Rodney  in  1781,  a number  of  Jews 
emigrated  thence  and  settled  in  St.  Thomas,  where 
thej’  in  1796  built  a synagogue  under  the  appella- 
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tion  “Blessing  and  Peace.”  In  1803  the  congre- 
gation numbered  twenty-two  families,  having  been 
augmented  by  arrivals  from  Eng- 
St.  laud,  St.  Eustatius,  and  Curasao.  In 
Thomas.  1804  the  synagogue  was  destroyed 
by  tire.  It  was  replaced  by  a small 
building  erected  in  1812;  and  in  1823  this  was  su- 
perseded by  a larger  one.  Ten  years  later  a still 
larger  synagogue  was  erected,  the  community  hav- 
ing in  the  meantime  increased  to  sixty-four  families. 
In  1850  King  Christian  VIH.  sanctioned  a code  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  congregation.  There 
were  at  that  time  about  500  Jewish  inhabitants  in 
the  island,  many  of  whom  held  civil  offices.  Among 
the  ministers  were  B.  C.  Carillon  of  Amsterdam  and 
M.  N.  Nathan  and  Mayer  Myers  of  England.  Of 
recent  years,  however,  the  Jewish  community  of 
St.  Thomas  has  greatly  declined,  numbering  at  the 
present  time  (1905)  little  more  than  fifty  members. 
See  also  B.\kbados;  Cuba;  Curasao;  Ja.maica; 
IMartinique. 
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tlement, in  Transactions  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society 
of  England-,  Abraham  Caben,  Les  Juifs  dans  les  Colonies 
Frangaises  au  18e  SiMe,  in  R.  E.  J.  iv.,  v.:  G.  A.  Kohut, 
tv  ho  It'os  the  First  Rabbi  of  Surinam  I in  Puhl.  Am.  Jew. 
Hist.  Soc.  No.  5,  1892;  Dr.  H.  Friedenwald,  Material  for  the 
History  of  the  Jews  in  the  British  West  Indies,  ih.  No.  5, 
1897 : B.  Felsenthal,  The  Jewish  Congregation  in  Surinam, 
ib.  No.  2,  1894 ; B.  Felsenthal  and  R.  Gottheil,  Chronological 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  in  Surinam,  ib.  No.  4, 
1896;  Herbert  Cone,  The  Jews  in  Curasao,  ib.  No.  10, 1902. 

J.  V.  E. 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  One  of  the  east-central 
states  of  the  American  Union;  formerly  part  of  Vir- 
ginia; made  a separate  state  on  June  19,  1863. 
While  individual  Jews  went  farther  West  as  early  as 
1825,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  communities  before 
1840  in  the  territory  now  constituting  the  state.  On 
April  20,  1849,  a Jewish  Cemetery  Association  was 
incorporated  in  Wheeling  by  Samuel  Kline,  Meyer 
Heyman,  Alexander  Heyman,  Julius  Ballenberg, 
Isaac  Horkheimer,  Meyer  Stein,  Simon  Stein,  Selig- 
man  Oppenheimer,  and  Marx  Graf.  In  the  follow- 
ing month  of  the  same  year  the  Congregation  Leshem 
Shomayim  was  organized,  with  Myer  Mannheim  as 
its  rabbi.  Since  then  nine  ministers  have  occupied 
its  pulpit,  the  present  incumbent  (1905)  being  Harry 
Levi,  who  was  installed  in  1897.  The  congregation 
now  has  110  members,  a Ladies’  Hebrew  Benevo- 
lent Society  (founded  1875),  a Relief  Society  (1891), 
and  a Rabbi  Wise  Personal  Aid  Gild  (1899).  The 
Mereantile  Club,  Wheeling’s  Jewish  social  organiza- 
tion, has  a membership  of  forty-five. 

Charleston,  the  capital  of  the  state,  contains  the 
Congregation  Bene  Yeshurun,  which  was  organized 
in  1873,  and  which  is  now  composed  of  forty-four 
members,  the  present  rabbi  being  Leon  Volmer;  the 
city  likewise  has  a small  Orthodox  congregation,  a 
benevolent  soeiety,  and  a soeial  club,  the  Germania, 
founded  in  1874. 

Parkersburg,  the  third  largest  city  of  the  state, 
has  a Ladies’  Sewing  Society,  a Hebrew  Aid  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Progress  Club,  but  no  congregation. 
At  different  times,  however,  services  have  been  held 
on  the  fall  holidaj's. 

Huntington  is  one  of  the  younger  cities;  but  in 
1887  the  Congregation  Ohev  Shalom  was  organized 


with  eighteen  members.  Its  charities  are  now  in 
charge  of  the  Ladies’  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society. 

Few  in  number  as  they  are,  the  Jews  of  West 
Virginia  have  their  fair  share  of  prominent  citizens, 
though  they  are  not  conspicuous  in  high  public  po- 
sitions. Joseph  Shields,  now  residing  in  Cincin- 
nati, was  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Charles- 
ton during  the  Civil  war,  and  Daniel  Mayer  was  a 
commissioner  of  immigration  under  Governor  Jacobs, 
prosecuting  attorney  twice  in  Logan  and  once  in 
Boone  county,  a director  of  the  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane (1887),  a member  of  the  state  legislature  (1889), 
and  for  the  past  eight  years  consul  to  Buenos  Ayres 
Charleston  is  represented  in  the  army  by  Lieut. 
Samuel  Frankenberger,  and  in  the  navy  by  his 
brother,  Lieut.  Hugo  Frankenberger,  who  took 
high  honors  at  Annapolis.  Morris  Horkheimer  of 
Wheeling  was  a member  of  Governor  Atkinson's 
staff,  and  commissary-general  of  the  state  under 
Governor  White.  Samuel  Gideon  of  Huntington 
has  run  the  whole  gamut  of  public  office  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state,  being  president  of  the 
Cabell  County  Court  for  six  years,  and  Mike  Broli  is 
also  a prominent  citizen  of  Huntington,  being  the 
president  of  the  Merchants’  Association  and  a di- 
rector of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  For  some  years 
Albert  Zilinzinger  was  a member  of  the  Weston 
Asylum  board. 

Grafton,  Fairmont,  and  Sistersville  eontain 
few  Jews,  but  for  some  time  have  held  annual  serv- 
ices on  New-Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

Wheeling  has  450  Jews,  all  affiliated  with  the  con- 
gregation ; Charleston  about  300;  Parkersburg  150; 
and  Huntington  100.  In  the  entire  state  there  are 
about  1,500  Jews  in  a total  population  of  958,000. 

A.  H.  L. 

WETTE,  WILHELM  MARTIN  LEBE- 
RECHT  DE : Christian  Biblical  critic  and  theo- 
logian; born  at  Ulla,  near  Weimar,  Jan.  12,  1780; 
died  in  Basel  June  16,  1849.  He  took  his  doctorate 
in  Jena,  where  he  became  privat-docent  in  1806. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1810  was  called  to 
the  new  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  worked  in 
harmony  with  Schleiermacher.  A public  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  for  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotze- 
bue, occasioned  his  dismissal  from  the  university 
(1819).  After  remaining  three  years  in  Weimar  he 
was  called  (1822)  as  professor  of  theology  to  Basel, 
where  he  pas.sed  the  rest  of  his  life. 

De  Wctte  ranks  among  the  foremost  Old  Testa- 
ment scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  dis- 
sertation on  Deuteronomy  (1805)  and  his  “Beitrilge 
zur  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament  ” (1806-7)  may 
be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  (in  conjunction 
with  Vater’s  works)  for  the  subsequent  develoj)- 
ment  of  Old  Testament  criticism.  In  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms  (1811)  he  called  in  question  a 
number  of  the  Davidic  titles  and  the  Messianic 
character  of  certain  of  the  Psalms.  His  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  (1809-11)  had  a wide  circula- 
tion in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  In  1814  he  pub- 
lished his  “Lehrbuch  der  Hebraisch-Judischen 
Archaologie,”  which  went  through  a nuinberof  edi- 
tions. De  Wette’s  critical  work  on  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  was  summed  up  in  his  “ Lehrbuch  der  Histo- 
risch-Kritlscheu  Einleitung  in  die  Kanonischen  und 
Apokryphiscben  Bucher  des  Alteu  Testaments” 
(1817),  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Theo- 
dore Parker  (1843),  and  was  edited  iu  revised  form 
by  Schrader  (1869).  Though  later  critics  have  de- 
parted in  some  points  from  his  positions,  his  funda- 
mental principle  of  historical  development  in  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  the  basis  of  all  succeeding  work. 
Besides  the  books  mentioned  above  he  wrote  much 
on  the  New  Testament,  and  on  theology  and  ethics. 

Bibliography:  Herzog,  Real-Encyc.;  AUgemeine  Deutsche 

Biographie. 

J.  T. 

WETZLAR : Prussian  city  in  the  district  of 
Coblenz ; formerly  a free  city.  Jews  lived  there 
probably  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  since  a 
young  Jew  of  “ Writschlar  ” is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  murder  of  Alexander  of  Andernach 
(Arouius,  “ Regesten,”  No.  345,  pp.  154  et  seq.).  The 
name  of  Wetzlar  occurs  also  iu  a document  of  the 
year  1241,  which  contains  the  “taxes  of  the  Jews” 
(“  Monatsschrift,”  1904,  p.  71).  On  May  15,  1265, 
Archbishop  Werner  of  Mayence  entered  into  a com- 
pact of  public  peace  with  several  counts  and  cities, 
including  Wetzlar,  to  protect  the  Jews  against  all 
violence  (Aronius,  ib.  No.  706,  p.  291),  and  on  July 
9,  1277,  Rudolph  I.  granted  Siegfried  von  Runkel 
an  income  of  ten  marks  from  the  100  marks  which 
the  community  of  Wetzlar  was  required  to  pay  as 
a yearly  tax  to  the  emperor  (Wiener,  “Regesten,” 
No.  59,  p.  10).  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  Emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  transferred  to 
Siegfried’s  son,  Dietrich  von  Runkel,  the  entire 
yearly  tax  which  the  Jews  of  Wetzlar  were  required 
to  pay  the  sovereign,  while,  in  recognition  of  the 
services  of  Gerhard,  of  the  house  of  Solms-Konigs- 
berg,  Henry  VII.  granted  him  300  marks  in  silver 
from  the  money  paid  by  the  Jews  for  protection. 
Finally,  in  a document  dated  Mayence,  June  5,  1349, 
Charles  IV.,  as  a reward  for  faithful  services  on  the 
part  of  Count  .lohn  of  Nassau,  called  “ Von  Meren- 
berg,”  made  to  him  a conditional  transfer  of  the 
Jews  of  Wetzlar,  with  the  taxes  they  paid  into  the 
imperial  exchequer. 

The  community  of' Wetzlar  was  among  those  that 
suffered  at  the  tinge  of  the  Black  Death  iu  1349  (Sal- 
feld,  “ Marty rologium,”  pp'.  78,  83  [German  part,  pp. 
268,  284]);  and  in  the  same  year,  by  a letter  dated  at 
Speyer  on  the  Tuesday  after  Palm  Sunday,  Charles 
IV.  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Wetz- 
lar, adding  that  it  should  coutinue  to  levy  the  cus- 
tomary taxes  on  the  Jews  as  servants  of  the  ro3'al 
treasury.  Charles  likewise  confirmed  the  claim  of 
Count  John  of  Nassau- Weilburg  to  the  Jewish  taxes 
in  a document  dated  March  17,  1362,  but  promised 
to  impose  no  further  burdens  upon  the  Jews  of  that 
cit}'.  In  1382  King  Wenzel  granted  Wetzlar  the 
privilege  of  admitting  Jews  in  order 

Allowed  to  enable  the  city  to  pay  its  debts, 

to  Admit  stipulating  that  they  should  be  sub- 
Jews.  ject  to  the  orders  of  the  municipal 
council  only.  When  the  emperor,  in 
1491,  levied  a conscription  upon  the  imperial  cities, 
a valuation  of  30  gulden  was  put  upon  the  Jews  of 
Wetzlar  (“  Blatter  fur  Jlidische  Geschichte  und  Li- 


teratur,”  supplement  to  “Israelit,”  1900,  i.  21).  On 
Sept.  10,  1593,  the  municipal  council  decreed  that 
within  three  months  all  Jews  living  in  Wetzlar 
(including  those  from  other  cities)  and  holding  notes 
against  Christian  citizens  should  renew  them;  oth- 
erwise the  authorities  would  refuse  to  aid  in  collect- 
ing such  notes.  On  March  20,  1604,  the  council 
enacted  that  the  Jews  should  produce  in  court 
within  a month  all  the  notes  they  held  against  citi- 
zens. On  Aug.  30,  1659,  the  Jews  were  forbidden 
to  take  as  interest  more  than  4 pfennig  per  reichs- 
thaler  a week;  and  on  June  4,  1661,  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  importing  tobacco  into  Wetzlar.  On 
the  accession  of  Emperor  Leopold  (Aug.  30,  1661) 
the  imperial  commissioner.  Count  John  Frederick  of 
Hohenlohe,  sent  special  envoys  to  receive  the  oath 
of  allegiance  of  the  Jew's  of  Wetzlar  iu  the  town 
hall,  in  the  presence  of  the  council.  Similar  action 
was  taken  on  the  accession  of  Joseph  I.,  in  1705;  of 
Joseph  II.,  in  1766;  and  of  Leopold  II.,  May  13,  1791. 

About  1755  the  Jews  of  Wetzlar  were  permitted 
to  build  a synagogue,  which  was  dedicated  in  1756; 
and  a special  tax  of  10  kreuzer  was  imposed,  to  be 
paid  to  the  messenger  of  the  imperial  supreme  court 
of  judicature  at  Wetzlar  whenever  he  jiasscd  bj'  on 
business  (“  Sulamith,”  1807,  ii.  407,  note).  Although 
the  JuDENSTATTiGKEiT  permitted  only  twelve  Jew- 
ish families  to  live  in  Wetzlar,  the  town  council  ad- 
mitted a larger  number,  that  they  might  divide  among 
themselves  the  20  or  30  reichsthaler  paid  bj'  each  Jew 
for  permission  to  reside  in  the  city.  This  was  set 
forth  by  the  citizens  in  a complaint  to  the  council  in 
1707.  An  “agreement”  was  accordingly'  made  on 
J uly  18, 1712,  that  the  number  of  resident  Jews  should 
again  be  reduced  to  twelve  families.  In  1836  there 
were  680  Jews  living  at  Wetzlar,  which  had  been  in- 
corporated with  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  in  1815;  but 
in  1904  only  a little  over  170  resided  there,  and  the 
community,  which  supports  a philanthropic  society 
and  a hebra  kaddisha,  has  included  itself  in  the  rab- 
binate of  Dr.  Munk  at  Marburg  (“  Statlstisches  Jahr- 
buch  des  Deutsch-Israelitischen  Gemeindebundes,” 

1903,  p.  78). 

Jews  by  the  name  of  Wetzlar  lived  at  Celle,  in  the 
province  of  Hanover  (Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Ilebr. 
MSS.”  pp.  529,  1145),  at  Emden  (see  the  local  “ Dle- 
morbuch  ”),  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  (Horovitz, 
“Die  Inschriften  des  Alten  Friedhofs  der  Israeli- 
tischen  Gemeinde  zu  Frankfurt-am-Main,”  p.  743), 
at  Altona  (Grunwald,“  Hamburgs  Deutsche  Juden,” 

1904,  p.  305),  at  Prague  (Hock.  “ Familien  Prags,” 
p.  120),  and  elsewhere.  R.  Joel  of  Wetzlar  died  at 
Minden,  Westphalia,  in  1698,  while  Solomon  b. 
Simeon  Wetzlar  of  Forth  wrote  the  moral  code 
entitled  “ Hakirot  ha-Leb  ” (Am.sterdam,  1731 ; Stein- 
schueider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  No.  6978),  and  a certain 
Wolf  Wetzlar  Ashkenazi  is  mentioned  by  Maggid 
(“Zur  Gesch.  und  Genealogie  der  Giinzburge,”  p. 
195,  St.  Petersburg,  1899). 

Bibliography  ; Von  Ulmenstein,  Oesch.  und  Tapogi-aphische 
Beschreibvtig  der  KaiserJichen  Freyen  Reichsstadt  Wetz- 
lar, vol.  1..  Hadamar,  ISCB  (pp.  212  ct  seq..  250  e(  seq..  386  rt 
seq.,  493  et  seq.,  522):  vol.  ii.,  Wetzlar,  1806  (pp.  486,  ,534,  681, 
736,  836):  vol.  iii.,  it).  1810  (pp.  74,  76,  SOct  .spr/.,  154,  1.57  etseq.); 
A^icht,  Der  Kreis  Wetzlar,  Histitriseh,  Statistiscli  und  To- 
pngraphisch  Dargestellt,  1.  5,  124,  Wetzlar,  1836;  Finsclmn- 
gen  zur  Deutschen  Geschichte  1876,  pp.  120,  134 ; Zeit.  fUr 
die  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,  ii.  36,  43  et  seq. 

D.  A.  LE5V. 
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WE-YE’ETAYXJ : A piyyut  by  Eleazar  Kalir 
(Ziinz,  “ Literatiirgesch.”  p.  21),  chanted  by  the  haz- 
zan  (luring  the  Musaf  service  on  the  days  of  New- 
Year  and  Atonement,  according  to  the  northern  rit- 
ual; but  omitted  by  many  German  congregations. 
The  only  music  recognized  as  traditional  is  an  eight- 
eenth-century air,  of  distinct  inferiority  to  the  other 


Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  is  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Washington  Artists  and  of  the  Washing- 
ton Water  Color  Club.  Weyl’s  specialty  is  land- 
scape-painting, and  his  work  shows  sympathy  with 
the  moods  of  nature.  He  was  awardecl  the  first  prize 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Washington  Art- 
ists in  1891,  has  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy 
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inherited  melodies  of  the  Penitential  season,  but  none 
the  less  firmly  established  in  the  tradition  of  many 
congregations,  and  prized  for  its  quaiutness. 
s.  E.  L.  C. 

WEYL,  MAX:  American  painter;  born  at 
Miihlen,  Wiirttemberg,  in  1840.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  went  to  the  United  States,  but  returned  to 
Europe  to  study  art.  His  home  is  now  (1905)  in 


of  Design  in  New  York,  and  is  represented  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Washington  by  a landscape  en- 
titled “Approaching  Night.”  He  was  a protege  of 
Salvador  de  Mendonca,  formerly  Brazilian  minister 
at  Washington,  and  four  of  his  paintings  were  in 
the  Mendonca  collection. 

Bibliography.  American  Art  Annual,  New  York,  190.5. 

A.  F.  N.  L. 
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'j  WEYL,  MEIR  B.  SIMHAH  : German  rabbi ; 
;i  born  at  Lissa  1744;  died  at  Berlin  1826.  He  was  a 
ij  piipilof  Hirscb  Janow.  In  1771  be  became  associate 
f rabbi  at  Lissa,  and  in  1784  was  called  as  asso- 
t!  ciate  rabbi  to  Berlin,  where  be  was  elected  cbief 
1 1 rabbi  in  1800,  receiving  tbe  title  of  acting  cbief  dis- 

I trict  rabbi  in  1809.  He  published  no  separate  works, 

, but  bis  numerous  opinions  on  questions  of  tbe  Law, 

\ which  prove  tbe  depth  of  bis  scholarship  and  judg- 
||  mcut,  are  included  in  tbe  collections  of  contempo- 
;i  rary  rabbis,  as  in  those  of  Akiba  Eger,  Jacob  Lissa, 
i|  Salmon  Cohen,  Solomon  Posner,  Ary  eh  Lob  Breslau, 

II  Zebi  Hirscb  Samoscz,  Noah  of  Lubraniez,  and  Ben- 
di.\  Baruch  Gompertz.  A series  of  approbations, 

i'  including  those  referring  to  the  Jewish  calendar, 

! published  with  the  sanction  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences,  show  the  importance  attached  to  his 
opinion  in  learned  circles.  While  he  was  opposed 
1 to  innovations  in  ritual,  he  was  the  first  advocate 
and  in  part  the  actual  founder  of  seminaries  for 
rabbis  and  teachers  in  Prussia. 

Bibliography:  Lewin,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  iissa,  pp.  338- 
; 346,  Berlin,  1904. 

' s.  L.  Lew. 

WEYL,  WALTER  EDWARD:  American 
economist;  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  11, 
1874.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(Ph.B.  1892;  Ph.D.  1897'),  and  took  postgraduate 
courses  at  the  universities  of  Halle,  Berlin,  and  Paris. 
Weyl  has  published  several  articles  on  railway  labor, 
the  passenger  traffic  of  railways,  etc.  He  is  greatly 
interested  in  organized  labor,  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  United  States  bureaus  of  labor  and  sta- 
tistics. 

Bibliography  : American  Jewish  Year  Book,  5665  (1904-5). 

A.  F.  T.  11. 

WHALE  : A cetaceous  mammal.  Several 
species  of  cetacea  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
well  as  in  the  Bed  Sea.  In  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible  the  Hebrew  “tannin”  is  often  rendered 
“ whale  ” ; while  the  Revised  Version  has  “ sea-mon- 
ster” (Gen.  i.  21;  Job  vii.  12),  “dragon”  (Ezek. 
xxxii.  12),  and  “jackal”  (Lam.  iv.  3). 

The  name  “leviathan,”  which  usually  designates 
the  fabulously  great  fish  preserved  for  the  future 
world,  seems  in  certain  passagesof  the  Talmud  to  re- 
fer to  some  kind  of  whale;  so,  for  instance,  in  Hul. 
67b,  where  leviathan  is  said  to  be  a clean  fish,  having 
fins  and  scales,  and  in  B.  B.  73b,  where  a fabulous 
description  of  its  enormous  size  is  given.  In  Shab. 
7b  the  (meaning  perhaps  the  porcupine)  is 

said  to  be  the  vexer  of  the  leviathan.  See  also  Le- 
viathan AND  Behemoth. 

Bibliography  : Tristram,  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  p. 

151 ; Lewysohn,  Zoologie  des  Talmuds,  pp.  155,  334. 

E.  G.  H.  I.  M.  C. 

WHEAT  (Hebr.  “hittah”;  Dcut.  viii.  Set  seq.): 
The  chief  breadstuff  of  Palestine  in  both  ancient 
and  modern  times.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  indicates  a higher  stage  of  civ- 
ilization than  the  cultivation  of  barley  alone.  Bar- 
ley bread  is,  therefore,  mentioned  comparatively  sel- 
dom (Judges  vii.  13;  II  Kings  iv.  42),  and  was 
probably  the  food  of  the  common  people  only. 
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Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  in  the  Orient  to- 
day, baiiey  was  less  esteemed  than  wheat,  which 
was  therefore  the  preferred  breadstuff.  The  loaves 
of  bread  used  for  divine  sacrifice  were  naturally 
made  only  from  the  choicest  wheat  flour. 

In  Palestine  the  winter  grain  is  sown  in  late  au- 
tumn, when  the  early  rains  have  loosened  the  soil  and 
prepared  it  for  plowing.  Wheat  is  h.arvested  some- 
what later  than  barley,  and  generally  at  a time  when 
the  heavy  rains  have  ceased  (I  Sam.  xii.  17).  The 
harvest  season  varies,  according  to  the  districts,  be- 
tween the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  June. 
On  harvesting,  thrashing,  and  measuring  the  wheat 
see  Agkiculture  ; Baking  ; Bread. 

Wheat  was  an  article  of  export  from  ancient  times. 
Tyre  (according  to  Ezek.  xxvii.  17)  obtaining  wheat 
from  Judah  (comp,  also  Acts  xii.  20).  Galilee,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  was  the  most  fruitful  district. 
At  present  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  Jezreel  pro- 
duce chiefly  wheat,  but  the  Hauran  district  is  still 
the  great  granary  of  Syria;  and  its  grain  is  exported 
in  large  quantities  by  way  of  Haifa  and  Beirut. 

Grains  of  wheat  were  eaten  also  roasted,  a sur- 
vival from  the  period  when  grinding  and  baking 
were  not  understood.  Parched  kernels  (“  kali  ”)  seem 
to  have  been  very  popular  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews (I  Sam.  xvii.  17,  xxv.  18;  II  Sam.  xvii.  28), 
especially  during  harvesting  (Ruth  ii.  14;  Lev. 
xxiii.  14),  as  is  still  the  case  to-day. 

E.  g.  h.  I.  Be. 

WHEEL  (|S«,  Ex.  xiv.  26;  Ezek.  x.  2); 
In  the  Bible  wheels  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
ordinary  wagons,  as  w’ell  as  with  Chariots.  Men- 
tion is  made  also  of  the  thrashing-wheel  (Prov.  xx. 
26;  Isa.  xxviii.  27),  and  of  the  potters’  wheel  or  disk 
(Jer.  xviii.  3 ; see  Pottery). 

E.  G.  H.  I.  Be. 

WHEELING.  See  West  Virginia. 

WIDAL,  FERNAND  GEORGES:  French 
phj'sician;  born  at  Paris  March  9,  1862.  From  1886 
to  1888  he  devoted  himself  to  public  demonstrations 
of  the  researches  of  the  faculty  of  pathological  anat- 
omy, and  during  the  two  years  following  was  in 
charge  of  a course  in  bacteriology  in  the  laboratory 
of  Professor  Cornil.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  visit- 
ing physician  to  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  in  1904 
became  an  instructor  in  the  faculty  of  medicine. 
He  is  now  (1905)  physician  to  the  Hopital  Cochin, 
and  is  in  charge  of  the  medical  clinics  at  the  same 
institution. 

Widal  is  the  author  of  a remarkable  series  of  essaj’s 
on  infectious  diseases,  erysipelas,  diseases  of  the 
heart,  liver,  nervous  system,  etc.,  besides  being  a pro- 
lific contributor  to  various  medical  journals  and  en- 
cyclopedias. 

Bibliography:  Expose  des  Travaux  Scientifiques  du  Doc- 

teur  Fernand  Widal,  3 vols.,  Paris,  1895-1904. 

s.  J.  Ka. 

WIDDIN : Bulgarian  fortified  town,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Widd  and  Danube. 

The  beginningsof  the  Jewish  community  of  Wid- 
din were  in  the  thirteenth  century,  its  earliest  mem- 
bers being  some  Byzantine  and  Hungarian  Jewish 
settlers.  At  that  time  the  city  was  a part  of  the 
territory  of  the  waywode  of  Wallachia.  According 
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to  several" chroniclers,  two  celebrated  rabbis  w'ent  to 
Widdin  in  1376 — Moses  Yewani  (“  the  Greek  ”)  and 
IL  Slialom  of  Neustadt.  K.  Shalom  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  first  rabbinical  school  in  Bulgaria,  and 
to  have  been  the  first  rabbi  of  the  community;  he 
was  succeeded  by  K.  Dosa  Yewani,  the  son  of  Moses 
Yewani. 

After  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  during 
the  campaigns  of  Mohammed  the  Conqueror  in  Ana- 
tolia, the  waywode  of  Wallachia,  Vladimir  V.,  levied 
on  every  Jew  of  consequence  a tribute  of  1,000  silver 
aspers  per  head,  fixing  the  loss  of  the  right  eye  or  the 
right  ear  as  the  penalty  for  failure  in  payment.  The 
Jews  of  Constantinople  appealed,  in  the  name  of  their 
coreligionists,  to  the  sultan  Mohammed,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Elijah  Capsali,  revoked  the 
barbarous  edict  on  his  return  from  Anatolia.  This 
was  prior  to  his  expedition  into  Transylvania  in  1474. 
In  spite  of  its  final  conquest  by  the  Turks,  Widdin 
remained  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  ru- 
lers of  the  province  of  Wallachia,  then  tributaries  or 
vassals  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  city  passed  for  a time  into  the  hands  of 
the  Hungarians,  but  was  again  surrendered  to  the 
Turks  (1690). 

lu  the  interval  Jews  of  different  nationalities  set- 
tled in  the  city.  Among  the  principal  families  of 
Greek  origin  were  the  Pyzantes  (or  Byzantes),  Pap- 
pos,  and  Polychrons ; among  those  of  German  extrac- 
tion were  the  Ashkenazis  and  Grunbergs ; of  Spanish 
origin  (after  the  year  1492),  the  Penaroya,  Duenas, 
Nino,  and  Rosanes  families.  There  were  also  Portu- 
guese Jews,  as  the  Namias;  Italian,  as  the  Farhis 
of  Florence  and  Lecce:  French,  as  the  Yarhis  of 
Lunel  and  the  Kimhis  of  Provence;  and  even  some 
natives  of  Barbary,  e.  g.,  the  Al-Kala'is,  the  Al- 
Ajams,  and  others.  A responsum  of  Samuel  of 
Medina,  dated  1558,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Jews  of 
Widdin  were  extensive  cheese-makers,  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  that  .time  being  Joseph  Tchillek 
and  Solomon  Uriel. 

In  the  year  1784  the  Ventura  family  removed  from 
Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia,  and  settled  in  Widdin,  where 
it  founded  a dynasty  of  spiritual  rulers.  The  fol- 
lowing members  of  tliis  famil}'  were  successively  rab- 
bis of  Widdin : Shabbethai  b.  Abraham 
The  Ventura,  David  Shabbethai  Ventura 
Venturas.  (1784-1806),  Rahamim  Abraham  Ven- 
tura (1806-10),  Gedaliah  Shabbethai 
Ventura,  and  Jose|ih  ben  David  Ventura.  Other  rab- 
bis later  on  were  Benziyyon  b.  Shabbethai,  Abraham 
Cohen,  Bekor  Eliakim,  David  Cohen,  and  Solomon 
Behar  David. 

Among  the  notable  events  in  the  history  of  the 
community  of  Widdin  was  the  incident  of  the  Jewish 
physician  Cohen,  falsely  accused  of  poisoning  his  pa- 
tron, Passvanoglu,  the  governor  of  the  city,  in  1807. 
This  event,  which  came  near  being  the  cause  of  a 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  entire  community,  occa- 
sioned the  institution  of  an  annual  feast-day  (4th — 
some  say  9th — of  Heshwan),  known  as  the  Puki.m  op 
Widdin,  in  thanksgiving  for  its  escape.  About  1830 
one  Conforte  b.  Eliakim,  a native  of  Salonica,  was 
the  “hakim-bashi,”  or  physician,  to  the  governor. 
During  the  war  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria  in  1885, 
when  Widdin  was  being  bombarded,  the  Jews  of  that  | 


town  took  refuge  in  Kalafat,  Rumania.  This  oc- 
curred in  midwinter;  and  the  Jews,  without  means 
and  wholly  unprepared  for  flight,  had  no  other  refuge 
than  the  ancient  synagogue. 

Widdin  was  the  first  Bulgarian  community  to 
produce  a Jewish  writer  of  note;  this  was  R.  Dosa  Ye- 
wani, authorof  “ Perush-we-Tosafot,”  written  about 
1430  and  still  (1905)  preserved  at  Wilna  (Michael, 
“Or  ha-Hayyim”;  Benjacob,  “Ozar  ha-Sefarim,” 
s.v.).  Two  other  writers  who  were 
Literature,  natives  of  Widdin  may  be  mentioned: 

Shabbethai  b.  Abraham  Ventura,  au- 
thor of  “Nehar  Shalom”  (Amsterdam,  1775),  and 
David  Shabbethai  Ventura  (brother  of  the  former), 
author  of  “ Kokba  di-Shebit,”  Salonica,  1799. 

One  of  the  relics  of  antiquity  preserved  in  the  local 
synagogue  is  a silver  plate  inscribed  with  the  date 
1658,  given  by  the  little  Jevvish  community  of  the 
island  of  Adda-Kalessi,  in  the  Danube,  near  Widdin. 

At  the  present  day  Widdin  contains  about  2,000 
Jews  in  a total  population  of  14,772.  They  include 
merchants  and  dealers  in  grain  and  cotton  goods,  to- 
gether with  tailors,  shoemakers,  tinsmiths,  and  ma- 
kers of  the  “ tcharik,”  or  shoes  worn  by  the  peasantry. 
At  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  the  commu- 
nity of  Widdin  built  a magnificent  synagogue,  the 
finest  in  Bulgaria.  Connected  with  the  synagogue 
is  a school  containing  225  pupils  (175  boys,  50  girls), 
and  a number  of  charitable  organizations  and  socie- 
ties, among  which  are  the  Rohezim  (for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  poor),  the  Bikkur  Holim  (for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  sick),  a Women’s  Society,  and  a Zionist 
Society. 

Bibliography:  Griinwald,  Dihre  Mordehai,  Sofia.  1894:  Eli- 
jah Capsali,  Seder  ElMiahu  Zuta,  or  Dehc  Eliiiahu  (MS.  in 
Bodleian  Library);  JhdJetin  de  'V Alliance  iKraelite,  188.5-86, 
p.  31;  Anuarai  Pentru  Israelitzi,  Bucharest,  1889;  Dezo- 
bry,  Dictioniiaire  de  Blographie  ct  d'Histoire. 

S.  M.  Fk. 

WIDDUI.  See  Confession  of  Sin. 

WIDOW : The  law  of  Israel  treats  the  widow  as 
a privileged  person,  and  seeks  to  indemnify  her  in 
some  degree  for  the  loss  of  her  natural  protector. 
Thus  the  movable  property  of  a widow  can  not  be 
attached  for  debt  (Dent.  xxiv.  17),  whether  she  be 
rich  or  poor,  though  the  text  speaks  only  of  her 
garment  (see  Execution).  To  meet  the  monition 
of  Isaiah  (i.  17),  “Judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the 
widow,”  it  became  the  rule,  in  arranging  the  order 
of  cases  in  a court,  to  take  up  the  complaints  of 
widows  next  after  those  of  the  fatherless  (.see  Puo- 
CEDURE  IN  Civil  C.-vuses).  The  duty 
Preroga-  of  judges  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
tives  of  a complaining  widow  is  emphasized  by 
Widow.  the  assertion  that  God  Himself  “doth 
execute  the  judgment  of  the  father- 
less and  widow  ” (Dent.  x.  18),  and  that  “a  father  of 
the  fatherless,  and  a judge  of  the  widows,  is  God  in 
his  holy  habitation  ” (Ps,  Ixviii.  6).  Widowhood 
“after  marriage”  gives  to  a daughter  complete  in- 
dependence of  her  father;  she  becomes,  in  legal  lan- 
guage, “an  orphan  during  the  father’s  lifetime.” 
'This  principle  is  thus  broadly  laid  down  (Ket.  iv. 
2):  “After  he  has  given  her  in  marriage  the  father 
has  no  power  over  her,”  though  it  is  different  where 
the  husband  dies  after  betrothal,  but  before  marriage. 
Under  the  sacerdotal  law  (Lev.  xxi.  14)  a widow 
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is  not  a suitable  wife  for  the  high  priest,  but  she 
may  marry  an  ordinary  priest  (“kohen  hedyot”). 
Yet,  according  to  the  Habbis,  where  the  latter  has 
mariied  a widow,  and  is  thereafter  api)ointcd  high 
priest,  he  may  retain  lier  as  his  wife  (Yeb.  77a). 
Ezekiel  (.\iiv.  22),  in  his  scheme  of  a hierarchy,  for- 
• bade  to  the  ordinary  i)riest  marriage  with  a widow, 
unless  her  first  husband  had  been  a priest;  but  his 
scheme  was  never  accepted  as  law. 

In  marrying  again,  a widow  naturally  is  not  fa- 
vored as  highly  as  a maiden.  The  smallest  jointure 
for  the  latter  is  200  zuzim;  for  the  former,  only  a 
mina,  or  100  zuzim  (Ket.  i.  2).  Marriage  with  a 
maiden  is  generally  celebrated  on  Wednesday ; with  a 
widow,  on  Thursday  (Ket.  i.  1).  The  rights  of  the 
widow  in  the  husband's  estate  have,  in  the  main, 
been  set  forth  under  Ketubaii,  and  are  secured  by  the 
contract.  The  question  of  priority  in 
Re-  payment  between  the  widow’s  dues 
marriage,  and  the  bond  creditors  of  the  hus- 
band, or  between  several  widows  of  a 
polygamous  husband,  has  been  treated  under  Pri- 
ority. In  the  opinion  of  R.  Akiba,  prevailing  over 
that  of  R.  Tarfon,  there  is  no  “ marshaling  of  assets  ” 
from  outstanding  deposits  or  demands  in  favor  of 
the  widow  or  of  creditors;  but  the  heirs  are  allowed 
to  collect  them,  or  to  take  possession  (Ket.  ix.  2,  3). 
The  reason  given  is  that  no  one  can  collect  a demand 
against  the  decedent’s  estate  without  an  oath  (if 
such  is  required  by  the  heirs)  that  he  has  not  re- 
ceived it  before,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

I Notwithstanding  the  dilference  between  the  cus- 
toms of  Jerusalem  and  Galilee  on  the  one  hand,  and 
I of  Judea  on  the  other,  mentioned  in  Ket.  iv.  12,  the 
rule  was  recognized  at  an  early  day  that  the  widow' 

I may  dwell  in  her  late  husband’s  house,  and  receive 
her  support  from  his  estate,  as  long  as  she  remains 
his  w’idow  and  until  she  judicially  demands  pay- 
ment of  her  dowry  and  jointure,  or  accepts  such 
payment  (see  Bertinoro  ad  loc.). 

The  husband  can  not,  at  the  time  of  entering  upon 
the  contract,  confine  the  wife  to  any  one  fund  out 
of  which  she  may  as  a widow  collect  her  ketubah ; 
nor  can  he  say  to  her,  “ Here,  laid  out  on  this  table, 
is  thy  [due  under  the]  ketubah  ” ; for  the  whole  of 
his  estate  is  bound  for  it,  including  what  he  acquires 
by  inheritance  from  his  brothers  after  marriage. 

Where  the  widow  is,  under  the  husband’s  ap- 
pointment, guardian  of  his  infant  children,  an  oath 
can  be  demanded  by  the  heirs  as  to  her  management, 
unless  the  husband  has  in  w’riting  freed  her  from 
rendering  such  an  oath  (Ket.  ix.  5); 
As  but  if  from  her  husband’s  grave  she 
Executrix,  goes  back  to  her  father’s  house,  or  to 
the  house  of  her  father-in-law,  and  is 
not  appointed  guardian  afterward,  she  owes  an  oath 
only  as  to  the  future,  not  as  to  her  previous  receipts 
(Ket.  ix.  6).  A widow  who  lessens  her  ketubah 
(f.e.,  collects  a part  thereof)  can  not  thereafter  de- 
mand further  payments,  except  upon  an  oath  as  to 
the  amount  received ; she  must  take  the  oath,  also, 
if  one  w'itness  testifies  that  she  has  been  paid.  So 
where  land,  sold  or  encumbered  to  third  parties,  is 
needed  to  satisfy  the  ketubah,  the  oath  required  in 
all  these  cases  is  taken  in  the  most  solemn  form 
(Ket.  ix.  7,  8). 


Where  the  widow  claims  support  from  the  estate 
in  the  hands  of  the  heirs,  her  earnings  belong  to 
them.  The  husband’s  heirs  are  not  bound  for  the 
expenses  of  her  burial;  tliese  fall  upon  tho.se  who 
inherit  her  ketubah  (Ket.  xi.  1). 

Tlie  widow,  even  if  the  husband  died  after  be- 
trothal, but  before  marriage,  may,  without  the  aid 
of  a court,  sell  enough  of  his  landed  estate  to  satisfj' 
her  ketubah;  and  if  the  jiroceeds  of  the  first  sale 
are  not  sullicient,  she  may  sell  more  until  the  full 
amount  is  realized.  She  may  do  the  same  thing 
to  secure  her  support,  if  that  is  not  given  her.  But 
this  method  of  self-help  seems  not  to  have  been 
liractised  in  later  times  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Ebcn  ha- 
‘Ezcr,  96,  .7).  However,  if  she  sells  lands  [that  have 
a known  value?]  for  less  than  their  value,  her  sale  is 
void  ; for  in  doing  so  she  exceeds  her  jiowers,  though 
the  sale  would  hold  good  if  it  had  been  made  under 
a decree  of  court  (Ket.  xi.  4,  .7,  where  some  dissent- 
ing views  are  recorded). 

E.  c.  L.  N.  D. 

WIENER,  ADOLF  : German  rabbi ; born  in 
Murowana-Goslin,  Posen,  1811;  died  in  Oppeln, 
Prussian  Silesia,  Aug.  25,  1895.  Having  acquired 
his  diploma  as  Ph.I).,  he  went  as  rabbi  to  Posen, 
where  he  introduced  a modern  syuagogal  service 
with  German  sermons.  He  met,  however,  strong 
opposition,  headed  by  Solomon  Eger ; and  the  serv- 
ices could  take  place  only  under  police  protection. 
In  1845  Wiener  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Oppeln,  where 
he  officiated  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  progressive  rabbis  of  his  time;  and  at  the 
synods  of  Cassel  (1844),  Leipsic  (1869).  and  Augs- 
burg (1870)  he  advocated  the  following  reforms  in 
Judaism:  revision  of  the  prayer-book;  employment 
of  the  organ  in  divine  service ; permission  to  travel 
on  Sabbaths;  and  the  abolition  of  all  second  days 
of  festivals.  His  chief  ambition,  however,  was  to 
release  the  Jews  from  what  he  called  the  authority 
of  the  Talmud. 

Wiener  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
“Die  Opfer-  und  Akeda-Gebete.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Orientierung  in  der  Cultusfrage”  (Breslau,  1869); 
“ Worte  Gesprochen  an  der  Bahre  der  Scligen  Frau 
Rosalie  Verwitwete  Cohn  ” (Oppeln,  1871) ; and  “ Die 
Judischen  Speisegesetze  ” (Breslau,  1895),  a very 
radical  criticism  of  the  dietary  laws. 

Bibliography:  Allg.  Zeit.dcsJud.  1892.  pp.  .71-.'>3:  Ahiasaf, 

1896,  p.  303;  Lippe,  BihliogmphUichcs  Lexihon,  1881,' p.  532. 

s.  S.  O. 

WIENER,  ALOYS.  See  Sonnenfels,  Perlin 
Lip.mann. 

WIENER  ISRAELIT,  DER.  See  Period- 
icals. 

WIENER,  JACaUES : Belgian  engraver; 
born  at  Hoorstgen,  Rhine  Province,  1815;  died  at 
Brussels  Nov.  3,  1899.  When  thirteen  years  of  age 
he  was  sent  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  be  instructed  in 
drawing,  modeling,  and  engraving  by  his  uncle 
Baruch,  who  was  an  artist  of  considerable  merit.  In 
1835  Wiener  went  to  Paris  for  further  study; and  in 
1839  he  settled  in  Brussels  as  a medal-engraver.  His 
work  attained  a high  degree  of  perfection,  and  his 
reputation  as  a medalist  spread  to  foreign  countries, 
notably  Germany.  He  was  especially  distinguished 
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for  his  fidelity  to  the  minutest  details.  The  first 
Belgian  postage-stamps  were  designed  by  Wiener, 
who  also  arranged  for  their  manufacture,  for  which 
purpose  he  visited  England  in  1849.  In  1872  he  lost 
Ids  eyesight  through  overwork,  and  was  compelled 
to  renounce  his  art,  which,  liowever,  he  had  taught 
to  his  brothers  Karl  Wiener  (d.  1867)  and  Leopold 
Wiener. 

Wiener  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  Leopold  and  with  that  of  the  Prussian 
Eagle.  Upon  his  death  the  King  of  Belgium  sent 
his  family  an  autograph  letter  of  condolence  and  also 
offered  military  honors  at  the  funeral ; these,  how- 
ever, the  family  declined. 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.  Nov.  10, 1899, 

s.  F.  C. 

WIENER  JAHRBUCH.  See  Periodicals. 

WIENER  JtiDISCHE  ILLUSTRIRTE 
FRESSE.  See  Periodicals. 

WIENER  JUDISCHE  FRESSE.  See  Peri- 
odicals. 

WIENER  JtiDISCHE  ZEITUNG.  See  Pe- 
riodicals. 

WIENER,  LEO  : American  philologist ; born 
at  Byelostok,  Grodno,  Bussia,  July  27,  1862;  stud- 
ied in  the  gymnasia  of  Minsk  and  Warsaw,  in  the 
University  of  Warsaw,  and  in  the  Polyteehnic  of 
Berlin.  Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  he  had 
for  several  years  a varied  eareer  in  New  Orleans 
and  in  Kansas  City,  being  obliged  to  work  as  a daj'- 
laborer  and  to  peddle  fruit  in  order  to  gain  a liveli- 
hood. At  length  he  was  appointed  teacher  in 
Odessa,  Mo.,  and  later  professor  in  the  University  of 
Kansas,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  called  to  an 
assistant  professorship  in  Slavic  languages  at  Har- 
vard University,  which  office  he  still  (1905)  holds. 

Wiener  is  a prolific  writer  on  philology,  having 
contributed  numerous  articles  to  philological  jour- 
nals in  America,  England,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Austria.  He  has  published  also  several  articles  on 
Jewish  questions  in  the  Jewish  press  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  devoted  especial  attention  to  the 
study  of  Judieo-German  in  its  philological  aspects, 
having  published  several  monographs  on  this  sub- 
ject in  scientific  journals.  He  is  the  author  of  “ The 
History  of  Yiddish  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  ” (New  York,  1899),  and  has  compiled  an 
“Anthology  of  Russian  Literature.”  He  has  trans- 
lated numerous  works  from  the  Russian  and  from 
the  Yiddish,  Including  “ Songs  from  the  Ghetto  ” by 
Morris  Roseufeld,  and  the  complete  works  of  Leo 
Tolstoy. 

A.  J.  Lee. 

WIENER,  LEOPOLD  : Belgian  engraver  and 
sculptor;  born  in  Holland  1823;  died  at  Brussels 
Jan.  24,  1891.  He  was  a resident  of  Boitsfort,  a 
small  town  near  Brussels,  of  which  ho  was  several 
times  elected  mayor.  In  this  place  he  devoted  his 
undivided  attention  to  engraving  and  sculpture ; and 
several  pieces  of  statuary  sculptured  by  him  are 
displayed  in  public  squares  throughout  Belgium. 
In  1864  he  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  soon  after  royal  engraver,  various  titles 
of  distinction  being  conferred  upon  him. 

Wiener  enjoyed  a high  reputation  in  musical  eircles 


also,  and  was  at  one  time  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Brussels.  Many  schools  and  institu- 
tions, notably  a school  of  design  for  the  working 
classes,  owe  their  origin  to  his  activity  and  energy. 

Bibliography  : Jew.  Chron.  Jau.  30,  1891,  p.  8. 

s.  L.  R. 

WIENER,  MEIR:  German  teacher;  born  at 
Glogau  June  3,  1819;  died  at  Hanover  March  31, 
1880 ; head  master  of  the  religious  sehool  at  Han- 
over. He  made  a German  translation  of  the  “ Shebet 
Yehudah”of  Solomon  ibn  Verga  (Hanover,  1855; 
2d  ed.  1856;  reprinted,  Konigsberg,  1858;  Warsaw, 
1882).  He  made  also  a German  version  of  the 
“ ‘Emek  ha-Baka”of  Joseph  ha-Kohen,  adding  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  author  (Leipsic, 
1858). 

Further,  Wiener  was  the  author  of  “Regesten  ziir 
Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Deutschland  Wilhreiid  des 
Mittelalters  ” {ib.  1862),  in  which  he  compiled  all  the 
data  relating  to  the  Jews;  but  his  lack  of  independ- 
ent study  and  his  failure  to  make  careful  researehes 
concerning  the  reliability  of  his  sources  seriously 
diminished  the  value  of  his  work.  He  contributed 
numerous  historical  articles  to  the  “ Monatsschrift  ” 
(vols.  ii.-.Kvii.),  among  which  those  treating  of  the 
Jews  of  Speyer  and  of  Hanover  deserve  special  men- 
tion. He  likewise  wrote  for  the  “Ben  Chananja” 
(iv.-viii.)  and  for  the  “ Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Ju- 
denthums.  ” 

Bibliography:  Monatsschrift.  xi.  153;  Stobbe,  Die  Juden  in 

Deutschiand  Wilhrend  des  Mittelalters,  pp.8-9,  Brunswick, 

1866;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2726;  AUg.  Zeit.  des 

Jud.  1880,  p.  231 ; Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendels,  p.  419. 

S.  S.  0. 

WIENER  MITTHEILUNGEN.  See  Period- 
icals. 

WIENER  MONATSBLATTER  FUR 
KUNST  UND  LITTERATUR.  See  Period- 
icals. 

WIENER-NEUSTADT  : City  of  Austria ; sit- 
uated thirteen  miles  south  of  Vienna.  Jews  settled 
in  this  city  probably  shortly  after  its  foundation  in 
the  twelfth  century,  records  showing  that  Duke 
Frederick  II.,  on  June  9,  1239,  issued  an  order  e.\- 
cluding  them  from  holding  those  offices  “in  which 
they  might  cause  inconvenience  to  Christians.”  Also 
in  the  spurious  charter  of  the  city,  alleged  to  have 
been  granted  by  Duke  Leopold  IV.,  the  Jews  are 
mentioned,  their  rights  being  based  largely  on  the 
Austrian  laws  of  1244  and  1277  pertaining  to  Jews. 
The  earliest  tombstone  discovered  at  Wiener-Neu- 
stadt  bears  date  of  1285,  and  marks  the  grave  of 
Guta,  first  wife  of  a certain  Shalom.  Tombstones 
from  the  years  1286,  1353,  1359,  and  1370  have  also 
been  preserved. 

During  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  the  Jews  of 
Wiener-Neustadt  were  fully  protected;  but  during 
the  reign  of  Emperor  Maximilian  they  were  expelled 
from  the  city,  their  synagogue  being  transformed 
into  a Catholic  church  (1497).  Joseph  I.  permitted 
the  city  to  admit  the  Jews  who  had  fled  from  Hun- 
gary during  the  Kuruz  rebellion;  but  these  left  the 
city  again  as  soon  as  the  uprising  had  been  quelled. 
In  1848,  Jews  settled  anew  in  Wiener-Neustadt; but 
at  that  time  they  were  not  allowed  to  bury  their 
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dead  in  the  city,  and  liad  to  take  them  to  the  ceme- 
teries of  the  neighboring  Hungarian  or  Austrian 
communities.  They  did  not  obtain  a cemetery  of 
their  own  until  1889. 

Among  the  earlier  rabbis  of  the  Wiener-Neustadt 
congregation  may  be  mentioned:  Thirteenth  cen- 
tury: Hayyim  ben  Moses,  teacher  of  Hayyim  ben 
Isaac,  and  author  of  “ Or  Zarua‘  ha-Katon  ” ; Moses 
Taku,  author  of  the  philosophical  work  “Ketab 
Tamim”;  and  Hayyim,  son  of  Isaac  of  Vienna. 
Fourteenth  century:  Shalom  (the  teacher  of  Jacob 
Mollu),  Isaac  of  Tyrnau,  and  Dossa  of  Widdin,  the 
last-named  of  whom  wrote  a supercommentary  on 
Eashi’s  work.  Fifteenth  century:  Aaron  Blum- 
lein,  one  of  the  martyrs  who  were  burned  at  Enns 
(1420)  on  a charge  of  desecrating  the  host;  Israel 
Isserlein  (d.  1460);  and  Josmann  Cohen. 

Bibliography  : Max  Pollali,  A Zsidult  Becs-Ujhelyen,  Buda- 
pest, 1893. 

E.  c.  A.  Bu. 

WIENER  VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT.  See 

Periodicals. 

WIENIAWSKI,  HENRI:  Russian  violinist 
and  composer;  born  at  Lublin,  Russian  Poland, 
July  10,  1835;  died  at  Moscow  April  1,  1880; 
brother  of  Joseph  Wieniawski.  He  early  showed 
himself  in  possession  of  great  musical  talent,  and 
when  only  eight  years  of  age  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  a pupil  of  Claval  and  Massart  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  violin-playing. 
After  one  year’s  absence,  during  which  he  gave 
concerts  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  studied  harmony  under  Colet. 

In  1850  Wieniawski  toured  with  great  success  the 
principal  cities  of  Poland,  Russia,  Germany,  France, 
England,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Ten  years  later 
he  was  appointed  first  violin  to  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, and  remained  in  St.  Petersburg  until  1872, 
when,  together  with  Anton  Rubinstein,  he  started 
on  a prolonged  tour  through  the  United  States. 
Upon  his  return  to  Europe  in  1874  he  accepted  the 
post  of  professor  of  violin  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
Brussels  as  successor  to  Vieuxtemps.  After  a few 
years,  however,  he  resigned  this  position  and,  in 
company  with  his  brother  Joseph,  resumed  his 
travels.  A serious  disease  which  he  contracted 
forced  him  to  abandon  his  journey  and  to  hasten 
back  to  Russia.  At  Odessa  he  suffered  a relapse ; 
he  was  conveyed  to  Moscow,  and  died  there. 

Wieniawski  wasoneof  the  greatest  of  modern  vio- 
lin-players, and  possessed  a striking  individuality. 
His  playing  evinced  an  impetuous  temperament 
mixed  with  a warmth  and  tenderness  peculiar  to  him- 
self. His  compositions  include  two  concertos  for  vio- 
lin and  orchestra;  several  polonaises,  legends,  and 
duets  for  pianoforte  and  violin ; a fantasia  on  Rus- 
sian airs ; a “ Fantaisie  sur  le  Projih^te  ” ; and  a set 
of  studies. 

Bibliography  : Champlin  and  Apthorp,  Cyclopedia  of  Music 
and  Musicians;  Grove,  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musi- 
cians. 

S.  J.  Go. 

WIENIAWSKI,  JOSEPH:  Russian  pianist 
and  composer;  born  at  Lublin,  Poland,  May  23, 
1837;  brother  of  Henri  Wieniawski.  He  studied 
music  under  Zimmerman,  Alkan,  and  Marmontel, 


and  harmony  under  Leccoppey,  at  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire. After  his  return  to  Russia  in  1850,  he  fre- 
quently accompanied  his  brother  Henri  on  his  con- 
cert tours.  In  1856  he  studied  music  under  Liszt  at 
Weimar,  and  later  theory  under  Jlarx,  in  Berlin. 
In  1866  he  settled  in  Moscow,  at  first  officiating  as 
professor  in  the  Conservatory  of  i^lusic,  and  later 
opening  a private  school  for  pianoforte.  From  >Ios- 
cow  he  went  to  Warsaw,  where  he  often  appeared  in 
concerts.  Among  his  compositions  may  be  men- 
tioned: two  overtures  for  orchestra;  a string  quar- 
tet ; a concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra ; a 
“ Grand  Duo  Polonais  ” for  pianoforte  and  violin  ; a 
“ Valse  de  Concert ” ; fantasias;  idyls;  and  several 
concert  pieces. 

Bibliography  : Champlin  and  Apthorp,  Cyclopedia  of  Music 

and  Musicians. 

S.  J.  Go. 

WIERNIK,  PETER : Russo-American  jour- 
nalist; born  at  Wilna,  Russia,  in  March,  1865.  He 
received  the  customary  Jewish  education.  From 
1878  to  1882  he  was  in  Riga;  in  1882  he  lived  at 
Kovno;  and  in  the  following  j’ear  he  joined  his 
parents  at  Byelostok,  wdiere  he  stayed  for  two  3’ears. 
His  father,  a maggid,  instructed  him  in  the  Talmud 
and  rabbinica,  but  otherwise  he  was  self-taught. 
In  1885  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
settled  in  Chicago.  Two  j'ears  later  he  became  a 
compositor  on  the  “ Jewish  Courier,  ” and  in  fi  ve  years 
rose  to  be  its  editor.  In  1898  he  left  for  New  York, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  that  city  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  “Jtidisches  Tageblatt,”  and  he 
is  at  present  (1905)  on  the  staff  of  “Das  Jlorgen 
Journal.” 

In  addition  to  his  collaboration  on  several  Ameri- 
can and  Yiddish  journals  and  his  contributions  to 
The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Wiernik  is  the  author 
of  “History  of  the  Jews,”  New  York,  1901. 
Bibliography  : American  Jewish  Year  Book,  .WeS. 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

WIESBADEN : German  town  in  the  province 
of  Ilesse-Nassau ; capital  of  the  former  duchj'  of 
Nassau.  Schenk  (“Gesch.  der  Stadt  Wiesbaden”) 
thinks  that  Jews  lived  there  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ; but  he  gives  no  documentary  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  view.  There  is  no  record  of  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Nassau,  either  in  the  Ar.mledeu  riots 
(1338)  or  during  the  Black  Death  (1348-49).  In  the 
public  peace  (“  Landfrieden  ”)  promulgated  in  1265 
by  Archbishop  Wernher  of  Maj’ence,  together  with 
the  lords  of  Epstein,  Falkenstein,  and  others,  an 
allusion  is  found  to  “ certain  undisciplined  persons 
who  have  arisen  against  the  Jews  contrary  to  God’s 
command,”  and  who  are  to  be  punished  as  disturbers 
of  the  peace.  It  is  not  said,  however,  that  such 
disturbances  actually  occurred  in  any  place  in  the 
duchy.  A “Judengas.se”  in  Wiesbaden  attests  also 
the  early  presence  of  Jews  there. 

During  the  Thirty  Years’  war  several  Jewish 
families  from  the  surrounding  district,  whose  lives 
and  property  were  in  danger  from  the  hostile  sol- 
diery, were  received  and  sheltered  in  Wiesbaden; 
and  when,  soon  after,  their  removal  was  insisted  upon 
by  the  clergy,  the  latter  were  opposed  b\’  a consider- 
able number  of  the  citizens  and  officials,  who  pro- 
tected the  Jews.  Indeed,  a friendly  sentiment  toward 
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the  Jews  seems  to  have  found  its  way  among  the  pop- 
ulation. In  1700  a citizen  of  Wiesbaden — Heinrich 
Tillmann  Konig — took  such  a liking  to  the  Jewish 
religion  that  he  faithfully  observed  its  ceremonies, 
although  he  had  to  endure  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  for  so  doing.  It  is  strange  that  about  the  same 
time,  as  Schenk  asserts,  Eisenmengeu  composed 
part  of  his  “Entdecktes  Judcnthum  ” in  Wiesbaden. 

• For  a long  time  the  Jews  of  Wiesbaden  formed 
only  a small  community  and  had  no  prominent 
rabbis,  although  now  and  again  one  is  mentioned  in 
collections  of  responsa.  In  1832  Abraham  Geiger  was 
appointed  to  the  rabbinate.  He  did  good  work  in 
school  and  synagogue,  and  introduced  confirmation 
and  similar  reforms.  It  was  there  that  he  published 
his  “ Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fur  Jlidische  The- 
ologie,”  and  called  together  a meeting  of  rabbis  (see 
Conferences,  Rabbinical).  Geiger  resigned  (1838) 
on  account  of  some  dissension  in  tlie  community  ; and 
after  a short  interval,  during  which  Benjamin  Hocii- 
stadtek,  at  that  time  teacher  in  Wiesbaden,  was  in 
charge  of  the  rabbinate,  he  was  succeeded  by  Solo- 
mon Slisskind,  district  rabbi  in  VVeilburg,  who  was 
transferred  to  Wiesbaden  in  1844  and  remained  in 
office  until  1884,  when  he  retired  on  a pension.  The 
present  (1905)  incumbent  is  Michael  Silberstein,  for- 
merly district  rabbi  in  Wlirttemberg. 

The  congregation,  which  has  greatly  increased 
since  1866,  now  (1905)  numbers  about  1,800.  Besides 
the  main  community  there  is  the  Altisraelitische  Cul- 
tusgemeinde,  an  Orthodox  congregation,  with  a 
membership  of  300. 

Wiesbaden  has  a total  population  of  86,086. 
Bibliography:  Schenk,  Gesch.  der  Stadt  Wiesbaden. 

D.  M.  Si. 

WIESNER,  ADOLF : Austrian  journalist  and 
author;  born  in  Prague  1807 ; died  in  New  York  Sept. 
23,  1867.  His  name  was  originally  Wiener,  but,  be- 
ing desirous  of  pursuing  a j uridical  eareer,  which  was 
not  then  possible  for  a Jew  in  Austria,  he  embraced 
Catholicism,  assuming  the  name  Wiesner.  After 
practising  law  in  the  criminal  court  of  Vienna  for  a 
short  time,  he  devoted  his  endeavors  to  literary  pur- 
suits; and  by  the  aid  of  Count  Kolowrat,  then  home 
secretary,  his  historical  drama  “ Inez  de  Castro  ” was 
staged  at  the  Vienna  Burgtheater  in  1842.  A second 
play,  entitled  “Die  Geiseln  und  der  Negersklave,” 
and  based  on  Emperor  Charles  V.  ’s  expedition  against 
Tunis,  failed,  however,  of  acceptance.  He  was  the 
author  of  two  more  dramas;  “ Der  Feind  ” and  “ Der 
Arzt  und  Seine  Tochter.” 

In  reply  to  the  Russian  privy  councilor  L.  von 
Tengoborsky’s  work  “ DieFinanzen,  der  Oeffentliche 
Credit,  die  Staatschuld  und  das  Besteuerungssystem 
des  Oesterreichischen  Kaiserstaates  ” (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1843),  which  attracted  considerable  attention,  Wies- 
ner wrote  his  “ Russisch-Politische  Arithmetik  ” (2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1844).  In  1846,  the  political  situation 
in  Vienna  beeoming  intolerable,  he  went  to  Frank- 
fort, and  shortly  after  his  valuable  historical  work 
“ Denkwiirdigkelten  der  Oesterreichischen  Censur 
vom  Zeitalter  der  Reformation  bis  auf  die  Gegen- 
wart”  (Stuttgart,  1847)  ajipeared.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  to  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  siding  with  the 
extreme  Left;  and  during  its  session  he  edited  the 
“ Frankfurter  Oberpostamts-Zeitung.” 


Seeing  no  future  for  himself  in  Germany,  and 
being  still  unable  to  return  home,  Wiesner  emigrated 
in  1852  to  the  United  States.  He  settled  in  New 
York,  and  for  some  years  was  employed  by  railroad 
and  steamship  companies,  besides  doing  literary 
work.  It  was  due  to  his  activity  that  the  Schiller 
monument  was  erected  in  New  York  in  1859.  In 
1860  he  edited  the  periodical  “Geist  der  Weltlitera- 
tur,”  which  enjoyed  but  a brief  existence.  He  after- 
ward moved  to  Baltimore,  where  he  edited  a “Turii- 
Zeitung.”  During  the  Civil  war  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  disabled  Union  soldiers;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  the  federal  government  acknowl- 
edged his  good  offices  by  appointing  him  to  a post 
in  the  Baltimore  custom-house,  where  he  rendered 
himself  helpful  to  the  many  German  immigrants 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Early  in  1866  he 
became  editor  of  the  “Illinois-Staatszeitung.”  On 
learning  of  the  imperial  amnesty  of  June  8,  1867, 
Wiesner,  though  very  ill,  started  for  Germany.  He 
reached  New  York  exhausted,  and  suffered  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever,  from  whieh  he  died. 

Bibliography:  Wurzbach,  Biog.Lex.-,  Presse  (Vienna),  1867, 

Nos.  64,  184;  Fremden-Blatt,  l867.  No.  283;  Der  Wander  er 

(Vienna),  1867,  No.  280;  Neues  Wiener  Tageblatt,  1867,  No. 

218;  Neue  Freie  Presse,  1867,  No.  1118;  Heinrich  Laube,  Das 

Erste  Deutsche  Parlament,  i.  66, 283 ; ii.99, 175,  Leipsic,  1849. 

S.  N.  D. 

WIFE.  See  Husband  and  Wife. 

WIG-  (Judaeo-German,  sheitel ; peruk  [from 
the  French  “ perruque  ”J) : A covering  for  the  head, 
consisting  of  false  hair  interwoven  with  or  united  to 
a kind  of  cap  or  netting.  Wearing  false  hair  on 
the  head  to  supplement  a scanty  natural  supply, 
or  as  an  adornment,  appears  to  have  been  a com- 
mon custom  among  women  in  the  Talmudic  pe- 
riod. The  Mishnah  calls  false  hair  “ pe’ah  nokrit  ” 
(a  strange  lock),  and  declares  that  on  Sabbath 
a woman  may  wear  a wig  in  the  courtyard  but  not 
in  the  street,  the  apprehension  in  the  latter  case 
being  that  she  might  remove  the  wig  and  carry  it 
from  private  to  public  premises,  which  is  forbidden 
(Shab.  vi.  5,  64b).  The  husband  may  object  to  a 
wife’s  vow  if  it  involves  shaving  off  her  hair.  One 
tanna  thought  she  might  wear  a wig,  but  R.  Meir 
said  the  husband  might  object  to  the  wig  on  the 
ground  of  uncleanliness  (Naz.  28b).  The  question 
is  discussed  whether  or  not  a wig  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a part  of  the  body  of  the  wearer  (Sanh.  112a; 
‘Ar.  7b). 

The  wearing  of  the  hair  loose  and  exposed  in  the 
street  was  forbidden  to  women  as  disorderly  and 
immoral.  A married  woman  who  disobeyed  this 
Jewish  ordinance  (“  dat  Yisra’el  ”)  established  a legal 
cause  for  divorce  and  forfeited  her  dowry  (Ket.  vii. 
6,  72a).  This  ordinance  came  to  be  scrupulously 
observed,  and  a married  woman  could  be  dis- 
tinguished by  her  hair  being  entirely  covered;  if  one 
went  with  uncovered  head  it  was  taken  as  evidence 
that  she  was  a virgin  (Sifre  11).  For  a woman,  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  “Shema‘,”  to  leave  visible  hair 
wliicli  usually  is  covered  is  considered  an  impropriety 
(Ber.  24a).  In  the  Middle  Ages  married  women 
scrupulously  cut  or  shaved  off  their  hair,  covering 
their  heads  with  kerchiefs.  Some  women  wore  on 
the  forehead  a silk  band  resembling  in  color  that  of 
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the  hair.  During  the  sixteenth  century  R.  Judah 
Katzenellenbogen  and  R.  David  ha-Kolien  of  Corfu 
permitted  a wig  to  be  used  under  a cover  (David 
lia-Kohen,  Responsa,  No.  90).  Moses  Alashkar  per- 
7uitted  the  side  hair  to  be  partly  exposed  (Responsa, 
No.  35).  During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies rich  women  wore  wigs  in  various  styles,  more 
or  less  exposed.  The  “ pe’ahnokrit  ” in  the  Mishnah 
was  pointed  out  to  prove  the  early  custom,  but  the 
opponents  of  the  innovation  explained  that  the  wig 
was  covered,  not  exposed.  R.  IMoses  Sofer  and  his 
disciple  Akiba  Joseph  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
wig(“Leb  ha-‘Ibri,”  pp.  129,  189,  Lemberg,  1873). 

In  modern  times  Orthodox  Jewesses  in  eastern 
Europe  wear  wigs,  while  in  the  Orient  they  still  don 
the  kerchief  that  covers  all  the  hair.  In  America 
some  of  the  women  immigrants  wear  the  wig;  but 
the  newly  married  women  have  all  discarded  it  and 
wear  their  natural  hair  in  the  prevailing  style. 
There  is  nothing  in  rabbinical  literature  to  show  that 
wigs  were  ever  worn  by  men,  aside,  perhaps,  from 
the  statements  that  the  Roman  legions  carried  scalps 
with  them  (“ karkefet ”),  and  that  Ishmael’s  scalp 
adorned  the  heads  of  the  kings  (Hul.  123a).  The 
scalps  appear  to  have  been  used  in  battle  to  Insure 
good  fortune  and  victory;  and  it  is  possible  they 
were  used  as  wigs.  See  Haiu  in  Rabbinical  Lit- 
erature. 

Bibliography:  Briill’s  Jahrh.  vili.  51-52,  Frankfort-ou-the- 

Main,  1887 : Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p. 

281. 

A.  J.  D.  E. 

WIGA,  JTJDAH : Polish  preacher  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  name  so 
written  is  given  by  Sternberg  (“  Gesch.  der  Juden 
in  Polen,”  p.  183),  apparently  taken  from  Polish 
sources,  and  ascribed  to  a famous  preacher  of  Lub- 
lin. Basnage  (“  Histoire  des  Juifs,”  ix.  993,  The 
Hague,  1716),  how’ever,  calls  him  Judah  Vega,  say- 
ing he  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Spanish 
rabbi  of  Amsterdam  (see  Vega,  Judah);  and  he  re- 
fers to  him  as  having  published  a collection  of  ser- 
mons toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Sigismund.  Wolf  (“Bibl.  Hebr.” 
i..  No.  709),  though  using  the  Hebrew  form 
agrees  with  Basnage,  adding  that  the  work  was  en- 
titled “Derashot.”  On  the  other  liand-,  this  Judah 
Wiga  may  be  identical  with  one  Judah  ben  Moses 
(transliterated  “Biga  ” by  Wolf,  l.c.  iii..  No.  754; 
and  “ Bigo  ” by  Zunz,  “ G.  V.”  p.  430),  the  author  of 
“Malke  Yehudah  ” (Lublin,  1616),  a collection  of 
fifteen  sermons. 

Bibliography:  Steinschnelder,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1376. 

E.  c.  M.  Sel. 

WIHL,  LUDWIG : German  poet  and  philolo- 
gist; born  at  Wevelingen,  Prussia,  Oct.  24,  1807; 
died  at  Brussels  Jan.  16,  1882;  educated  at  Krefeld, 
Cologne,  Bonn,  and  Munich  (Ph.D.  1830).  In  his 
“Anfange  der  Kunst  Unter  den  Griechen  in  Ver- 
bindung  init  derErklarung  einer  Phonicischen  In- 
schrift,”  read  before  a learned  society  (1831),  he  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  Phenician  was  a linguistic 
derivative  of  Hebrew,  and  that  Phenicia  had  exer- 
cised a profound  influence  on  the  art  of  early  Greece. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  his  patron,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  of  others,  Wihl’s  hopes  for  a university 


career  were  doomed  to  failure,  because  he  declined 
to  be  baptized. 

Willi  then  entered  upon  a journalistic  career  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Mainand  Hamburg,  and  published 
his  first  volume  of  poems  at  Maj’ence  in  1837.  Dur- 
ing a trip  to  England  two  years  later  he  wrote  his 
“ Englischer  Novellenkranz  ” ; but  his  account  of 
Heine,  written  at  Paris  for  the  Hamburg  “Tele- 
graph,” brought  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  poet. 
In  1840  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  where,  with  the 
help  of  funds  advanced  by  a Catholic  banker  named 
Seufferheld,  he  established  a boarding-school  for 
boys;  this  school,  however,  existed  for  only  eight- 
een months,  because  the  authorities  forbade  him  to 
admit  Catholic  pupils.  During  the  next  few  years 
Wild  lived  at  Amsterdam  and  at  Utrecht  as  a teacher 
and  journalist,  until  he  was  called  to  Paderboru  as 
an  editor.  A recklessly  radical  article  which  he 
published  in  a local  paper  during  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  however,  brought  on  him  a sentence  of  a year’s 
imprisonment  in  a fortress,  and  he  fled  to  France, 
where  he  became  professor  of  German  at  Paris  and 
Grenoble.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  he  retired,  from  patriotic  motives,  to  Brussels, 
where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  a 
pension. 

Wihl  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
“Geschichte  der  Deutschen  National-Literatur  von 
Ihren  Ersten  Anfilngen  bis  auf  Unsere  Tage,”  1840; 
“ West-Oestliche  Schwalben”  (Mannheim,  1847; 
French  translation,  “Hirondellcs  Orientales,”  by 
Mercier,  Paris,  1860),  a collection  of  lyric  poems; 
“Le  Mendiant  pour  la  Pologne  ” (Paris,  1864),  a col- 
lection of  French  and  German  poems ; and  “ Le 
Pays  Bleu  ” {ib.  1865).  He  published  also  a number 
of  “Portraits  Poetiijues,”  in  which  lie  gave  free 
rein  to  his  caustic  sarcasm. 

Bibliography:  W’inter  and  Wunsche,  Die  Jtldisehe  Litera- 

tur,  iii.  884;  Frilnkel,  in  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic. 

xxii.  469-472;  Ostund  lUe-sI,  i.  270-274. 

s.  J.  Ka. 

WILCZTNSKI,  ERNEST  JULIUS  : Ameri- 
can mathematician;  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
Nov.  13,  1876.  He  went  with  his  parents  in  1885 
to  America,  where  he  attended  the  Chicago  high 
school.  Returning  to  Germany  in  1893,  he  studied 
astronomy  and  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  (Pii.D.  1897;  thesis,  “ Hydrodynamische  Un- 
tersuchuugen  mit  Anwendungen  auf  die  Theorie  der 
Sonnenrotation  ”).  In  1898  he  became  computer  at 
the  Nautical  Almanac  Ottice,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  then  instructor  in  mathematics  successively  at 
Columbian  University  Summer  School  there  and  at 
the  University  of  California,  being  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  at  the  latter  institution  in  1902.  From 
1903  to  1905  he  was  absent  on  leave  in  Europe  as  re- 
search associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington. Besides  a large  number  of  articles  in  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  journals,  he  has  published 
“Projective  Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and 
Ruled  Surfaces,”  Leipsic,  1905. 

a.  F.  T.  H. 

WILD  ASS  : Rendering  used  in  Gen.  xvi.  12 
(R.  V.),  Job  vi.  5,  xi.  12,  xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  5,  Ps.  civ. 
11,  Isa.  xxxii.  14,  .Ter.  xiv.  6.  and  Hos.  viii.  9 for 
the  Hebrew  “pere,”  and  in  Jer.  ii.  24  for  “pereh”; 
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in  Job  xxxix.  5 for  the  Hebrew  “ ‘arud  ” ; and  in  Dan. 
V.  21  for  the  Aramaic  “ ‘arad.”  In  all  these  passages 
the  animal  is  depicted  as  extremely  wild,  shy, 
wary,  and  swift.  At  present  it  is  rarely  met  with 
in  Syria. 

The  wild  ass,  though  it  resembles  in  appearance 
the  tame  animal,  is  classed  in  the  Talmud,  in  a ritual 
aspect,  among  the  wild  animals  (Kil.  i.  6,  viii.  6). 
It  is  the  only  animal  whose  flesh  underneath  the 
muscles  can  be  torn  either  way  (Hul.  59a).  It 
turned  the  mill  in  which  grain  was  ground  (‘Ab. 
Zarah  16b),  while  its  flesh  was  fed  to  the  lions  in 
the  king’s  menagerie  (Men.  103b).  See  also  Ass. 

Bibliography  : Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.  p.  41 ; Lewysohn,  Z.  T. 

p.  143. 

E.  G.  H.  I.  M.  C. 

WILD  BULL.  See  Unicorn. 

WILD  GOAT.  See  Goat. 

WILD  OX.  See  Antelope  ; Unicorn. 

WILDA,  WILHELM  EDUARD:  German 
jurist;  born  at  Altona  Aug.  17,  1800;  died  at  Kiel 
Aug.  9,  1856;  educated  at  the  Johanneum  of  Ham- 
burg and  the  universities  of  Gottingen,  Heidelberg, 
Kiel,  and  Copenhagen.  The  year  1826  was  passed 
partly  in  Berlin  and  partly  in  travel  through  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Switzerland.  After  practising 
as  an  attorney  at  Hamburg  from  1826  to  1830,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  at  Halle,  where 
he  remained  until  1842,  when  he  was  called  to  Bres- 
lau as  full  professor.  In  1854  he  was  transferred  to 
Kiel.  Wilda,  who  was  the  founder  of  comparative 
jurisprudence,  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  “Das  Gildewe.sen  im  Mittelalter”  (Halle, 
1831 ; 2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1838) ; and  “ Das  Strafrecht  der 
Germanen  ” (Halle,  1842),  a volume  forming  the 
second  part  of  his  “Geschichte  des  Deutschen 
Rechtes.”  In  1838  he  founded,  in  collaboration 
with  Keyscher,  the  “Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsches 
Recht,”  which  was  published  first  at  Tubingen  and 
later  at  Leipsic,  and  was  discontinued  in  1861. 

Bibliography  : Jildtsches  Athenfeum.  pp.  244-245 ; Meyers 

Kimversations-Lexikon  ; Brockhaus  Konversations-Lex- 

ikon. 

S. 

WILDERNESS  (Hebr.  “horbah”  [Jer.  vii.  34; 
Isa.  xlviii.  21J,  “yeshimon"  [Isa.  xlviii.  19;  Deut. 
xxxii.  10;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  40],  “midbar”  [very  fre- 
quently], “ ‘arabah  ” [generally  in  poetic  speech  and 
as  a parallel  to  “midbar”],  “ziyyah”  [Ps.  Ixxviii. 
17],  “tohu”  [Ps.  cvii.  40;  Job  xii.  24;  Deut.  xxxii. 
10],  “shammah,”  “shemamah”  [Isa.  v.  9;  Jer.  xlii. 
18;  Ezek.  XXXV.  7],  “sliarab”  [Isa.  xxxv.  7;  R.  V., 
“ glowing  sand  ”]) : An  examination  of  the  Hebrew 
terms  rendered  “ wilderness  ” or  “ desert  ” in  the  Eng- 
lish versions  shows  that  these  translations  are  inade- 
quate and  misleading.  “Horbah”  implies  violent 
destruction;  and  it  is  more  exactly  rendered  by 
“ waste  places  ” (Ps.  cii.  7 [A.  V.  6] ) or  “ desolation  ” 
(Jer.  xliv.  2).  The  latter  term  also  expresses  more 
accurately  the  connotation  of  “yeshimon”  and 
“shammali”  or “ shemamah,”  while  “tohu”  conveys 
the  idea  of  chaotic  confusion  (Jer.  iv.  23;  Job  xxvi. 
7).  “ 'Arabah  ” comes  nearer  to  the  meaning  of  the 

English  “ desert ” (Isa.  xxxv.  1;  Jer.  li.  43);  “ziy- 
yah ” implies  the  absence  or  dearth  of  water  (Ps. 
Ixiii.  2 [A.  V.  1]);  while  the  more  probable  render- 


ing of  “ sharab  ” is  “ mirage  ” (see  Isa.  xxxv.  7,  R. 
V.,  marginal  reading).  In  so  far  as  the  Hebrew 
terms  do  not  imply  artificial  desolation  and  destruc- 
tion, they  connote  a stretch  of  uncultivated  land 
suitable  for  grazing  and  occupied  by  nomads  (Num. 
xiv.  33),  as  is  clear  both  from  the  etymology  of  the 
word  “midbar,”  and  from  the  fact  that  it  and  its 
synonyms  usually  denote  the  wilderness  of  the  wan- 
dering or  Exodus.  Such  a midbar  occasionally 
existed  in  the  very  midst  of  land  under  tillage 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  22),  and  again  was  found  at  the  bor- 
ders as  a transition  from  cultivated  to  uncultivated 
districts  (Deut.  iv.  43;  I Sam.  xvii.  28). 

This  “wilderness”  is  described  as  without  ani- 
mate occupants  (Deut.  xxxii.  10),  or  as  a district 
where  no  man  is  found  (Jer.  ii.  6;  ix.  1,  11;  Job 
xxxviii.  26)  and  where  sowing  is  not  carried  on  (Jer. 

ii.  2).  It  is  an  abandoned  stretch  (Isa.  xxvii. 
10;  comp.  vi.  12,  vii.  16)  without  protection  (Ps.  Iv. 
8 [A.  V.  7]),  and  a thirsty  land  (Ezek.  xix.  13;  Job 
XXX.  3,  R.  V.)  devoid  of  vegetation  (Hos.  ii.  3; 
Isa.  xli.  19).  These  terrors  play  upon  the  fancy  of 
the  people  (Isa.  xxx.  6;  comp.  “Z.  D.  P.  V.”  iii.  114 
et  seg.).  Some  parts  of  the  wilderness  are  character- 
ized as  “ne’ot”(Jer.  xxiii.  10),  or  pastures,  and 
others  as  “ ‘arabot,”  or  dry,  barren  stretches  (II  Sam. 
XV.  28),  or  as  “harerim,”  or  stony  table-lands  (Jer. 

xii.  12,  xvii.  6).  The  wilderness  is  the  home  of  wild 
animals  (“ziyyim  ”;  Isa.  xlii.  21,  xxxiv.  14),  inclu- 
ding wild  asses  (.ler.  ii.  24),  and  thorns  grow  there 
(Judges  viii.  7,  16)  as  well  as  the  heather  (Jer. 
xvii.  6,  xlviii.  6). 

The  term  “ midbar  ” is  applied  to  the  district  of 
the  Hebrews’  wanderings  between  the  Exodus  and 
the  conquest  of  Palestine.  This  region  stretched 
south  of  Palestine  in  or  on  the  border  of  the  Negeb ; 
separate  parts  of  it  are  called  the  wildernesses  of 
Sin,  Shur,  Kadesh,  and  the  like.  The  wilder- 
ness between  Canaan  and  the  Euphrates  is  repeat- 
edly mentioned  in  prophetic  writings  (Ezek.  xx.  35; 
Isa.  xl.  3),  and  some  portions  of  it  are  named  in 
Num.  xxi.  11,  13  and  Judges  xi.  22.  The  wilderness 
referred  to  in  Josh.  xv.  61  is  that  of  Judah,  which 
comprised  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountainous 
region  toward  the  Dead  Sea.  The  character  of  this 
district  illustrates  most  strikingly  the  great  variety 
of  localities  designated  in  Biblical  usage  as  wilder- 
nesses; for  in  it  were  pastures  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  10), 
caves  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  3),  and  cities  (Josh.  xv.  61), 
though  it  contained  also  barren  rocks  and  precipices. 
This  wilderness  of  J udah  included  the  wildernesses  of 
Maon  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  24)  and  Ziph  (ib.  xxiii.  14). 
Connected  with  it  to  the  north  were  the  wildernesses 
of  Gibeah  (Judges  xx.  42),  Michmash  (I  Sam. 

xiii.  18),  Ai  (Josh.  viii.  15),  and  Beth-aven  {ib. 

xviii.  12).  E.  G.  H. 

WILDERNESS,  WANDERINGS  IN  THE. 

— Biblical  Data:  Next  to  the  Exodus,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  wanderings  in  the  desert  for  a period 
corresponding  to  the  life  of  a generation  (see  Forty)  is 
central  to  the  historic  consciousness  of  Israel. 
Hence  the  scene  of  these  migrations  is  often  called 
“ the  ” wilderness  (“  ha-midbar  ”)  par  excellence  (Ex. 

iii.  18,  xiv.  11;  Num.  xxxii.  13;  Deut.  i.  31;  comp. 
Judges  xi.  16,  18;  Amos  ii.  10;  et  al.).  This  wil- 
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derness  corresponds  to  that  designated  as  Arat)ia 
Petraea  by  the  Greco-Roman  geographers.  The 
story  of  the  Hebrews’  wanderings  is  related  in;  (1) 
Ex.  xiv.-xix.  24,  32,  comprising  tlie  stations  from 
the  time  Israel  left  Egypt  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  Law  on  Sinai;  and  Num.  x.  11- 
Stages  of  xxii.  1,  giving  those  from  the  revela- 
Wan-  tion  to  the  arrival  of  the  people  oppo- 
derings.  site  Jericho;  (2)  Dent.  i.  2,  \'detHeq.\ 
ii. ; iii.  6 et  seq.  (comp,  xxxiv.),  which 
are  without  chronological  order,  but  begin  with  the 
desert  of  Sinai  (Horeb)  and  extend  to  the  incursion 
into  the  land  ot  the  Amorites;  (3)  Num.  xxxiii.  5- 
50,  cataloguing  the  camping  stations  on  the  march 
from  Rameses  to  Jericho.  The  last-mentioned  list 
differs  from  the  data  in  Exodus  and  Numbers  in  so 
far  as  it  inserts  eighteen  stations  between  Hazeroth 
(Num.  xi.  35)  and  Kadesh  or  Sin  (Num.  xii.  16;  xiii. 
2,  21 ; XX.  1)  that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  historical 
narratives,  while  the  stations  enumerated  in  Num. 
xi.  1 et  seq. ; xxi.  16,  19  are  omitted.  Other,  smaller 
divergences  appear  between  Num  xxxiii.  et  seq. 
and  Deut.  x.  6,  and  between  Num.  xx.  22  et  seq. 
and  the  same  passage  of  Deuteronomy. 

Critical  View : The  discrepancies  just  referred 

to  have  been  noticed  by  all  commentators,  and  vari- 
ous theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  them. 
The  favorite  explanation  of  the  precritical  scholars 
was  that  the  historical  narratives  contain  only  the 
names  of  the  localities  at  which  something  occurred 
worth  chronicling,  while  the  fuller  list  includes  all 
the  points  touched  on  the  march.  But  this  assump- 
tion was  recognized  as  insufficient,  especially  by 
Goethe  (“Westoestl.  Divan”),  who  urged  the  opin- 
ion that  the  eighteen  stations  were  fic 
Forty  titious  and  were  inserted  merely  to 
Stations  carry  out  the  theory  tliat  Israel  wan- 
in  Forty  dered  about  in  the  wilderness  forty 
Years.  years  and  had  one  station  for  every 
year.  Most  of  the  names  of  the  sta- 
tions can  not  be  located  topographically,  and  com- 
parison of  the  data  shows  that  the  order  of  the  sta- 
tions varies  as  well  as  the  events  connected  with 
them. 

In  P a clearly  chronological  scheme  is  carried  out, 
the  duration  of  the  wanderings  being  calculated  ac- 
curately by  days,  months,  and  years.  On  the  fif- 
teenth of  the  first  month  the  Israelites  started  out 
from  Rameses  (Num.  xxxiii.  3);  on  the  fifteenth  of 
the  second  month  they  reached  the  wilderness  of 
Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1);  in  the  third  month  they  arrived  at 
that  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  1),  the  exact  day  having  been 
expunged  by  a later  hand  (see  Dillmann.  Commen- 
tary, ed.  Ryssel,  p.  209);  on  the  first  of  the  first 
month  of  the  second  year  the  Tabernacle  was  erected 
(Ex.  xl.  1,  17);  etc.  But  these  chronological  data 
conflict  with  Num.  xiv.  34  (comp.  Num.  i.  1,  x.  11, 
xiii.  25,  XX.  1.  xxxiii.  38;  and  Paran;  Sin).  The 
forty  years  correspond  to  the  forty  days  of  the  spies, 
and  they  are  reckoned  at  one  time  from  the  Exodus, 
and  again  from  the  return  of  the  spies.  Still,  P did 
not  invent  the  number  forty;  it  must  have  been 
based  on  an  old  tradition  that  the  generation  of  the 
Exodus  perished  in  the  wilderness  (Deut.  i.  3;  ii.  7; 
viii.  2,  4;  xxix.  4;  Josh.  xiv.  7,  10;  Amos  ii.  10,  v. 
25;  Nell.  ix.  21,  Ps.  xcv.  10). 


But  at  the  back  of  this  tradition  lies  the  historical 
fact  that  before  and  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt 
many  of  the  tribes  and  clans  of  Israel  moved  about 
as  nomads  in  this  region,  and  were 
Historical  only  graduallj"  welded  together  into  a 
Foun-  union  sufficiently  close  to  give  support 

dation.  to  the  effort  of  some  of  their  number 
to  gain  a foothold  across  the  Jordan. 
Many  of  the  names  are  those  of  stations  in  which 
even  in  historic  da3's  the  nomadic  tribes  would  en- 
camp, being  connected  with  oases  (e.. 17. , Elim).  Other 
names  gave  rise  to  legends,  e.g.,  Mauaii(Ex.  xv.  23) 
and  Taberah  (Num.  xi.  3);  and  a few  are  explained 
variously,  e.g.,  Mas.sah  and  Meribaii  (Ex.  xvii.  2, 
7;  Num.  XX.  13;  Deut.  xxxiii.  8;  sec  Paran  and 
Kadesh;  comp.  Num.  xiii.  3,  26a  and  ih.  xiii.  26b; 
Deut.  i.  19,  Josh.  xiv.  6,  and  Num.  xx.  1;  Deut.  i. 
46,  Num.  xiv.  25,  and  Deut.  ii.  14,  for  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  harmonizing  the  divergent  state- 
ments of  the  sources  [Wellhausen,  “Prolegomena,” 
iv.  349]).  The  religious  or,  to  be  more  exact,  irre- 
ligious anti-Moses  and  anti-Yiiwii  attitude  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxxii. ; Num.  xi.,  xiv.,  xx., 
XXV.)  reflects  the  conditions  of  a later  historical 
period.  Many  of  the  occurrences  are  outgrowths  of 
the  natural  tendency  to  impute  greatness  and  mira- 
cles to  the  heroic  generations  (Ex.  xvi.,  xvii.  5,  xxiii. 
20;  Num.ix.  Ifietseq.,  xx.  8;  Deut.  viii,  4;  seealso 
IManna;  Quail;  comp.  Ilosca  ii.  16,  17;  ix.  10; 
Deut.  xxxii,  10;  Ezek.  xvi,  8;  Jer.  ii.  2;  Amos 
V,  25).  E.  G.  H. 

WILENKIN.  See  Minski,  Nicolai  ^Maksim- 

OVICH. 

WILENKIN,  GREGORY  : Russian  govern- 
ment official ; born  at  Tsarskoye-Selo,  near  St.  Peters 
burg,  Russia,  Feb.  22,  1864.  He  is  a member  of  an 
ancient  Russian  Jewish  family  which  has  held  landed 
estates  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and  he  counts 
among  his  ancestors  many  who  distinguished  them- 
selves for  their  charitable  work.  The  name  of  one 
of  his  female  ancestors,  Blema  Wilenkin,  is  still 
remembered  in  the  Jewish  communitj'  of  Minsk, 
whence  the  family  originality  came.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  she  bequeathed  a house  (still 
in  existence)  at  iMinsk  to  be  used  as  a “ Klaus  ” ; and 
she  left  another  house  for  the  use  of  impoverished 
Russian  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 

After  completing  his  studies  in  the  gymnasium  of 
his  native  town,  Wilenkin  matriculated  first  at  the 
University  of  Dorpat  and  afterward  at  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  studied  law.  In  1887 
he  entered  the  government  service  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  was  sent  on  a scientific  mis 
sion  to  England  to  study  the  organization  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  lie  went  also  to 
Paris  to  investigate  its  system  of  primary  schools. 
His  report  on  the  schools  was  published,  and  the 
French  government  bestowed  on  him  the  rank  of 
“Officier  d’Academie  ” in  recognition  of  this  work. 
On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1895,  Witte,  then 
minister  of  finance,  invited  Wilenkin  to  leave  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  and  appointed  him  assistant  financial  agent 
ot  the  Russian  government  in  London.  Wilenkin 
served  in  that  post  over  nine  years,  and  in  May,  1904, 
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was  appointed  financial  agent  of  tlic  Russian  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  D.  C.,  being  attached  to  the 
Russian  embassy  there. 

Wilenken’s  works  include  “ Monometalism  andBi- 
metalism  ” and  “The  Financial  and  Political  Organi- 
zation of  Contemporary  England  and  the  Commercial 
and  Political  Organization  of  Contemporary  Russia.” 

A. 

WILKESBARRE : County -seat  and  principal 
city  of  Luzerne  county,  Pa.  Evidence  points  to  1838 
as  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  first  Jewish  settlers, 
among  whom  Martin  Long,  a Bavarian,  was  the  most 
prominent.  Two  years  later  a society'  was  organized 
for  occasional  worship,  and  until  1849  the  incipient 
congregation  held  its  services  in  various  rooms.  In 
August  of  that  year  it  dedicated  its  first  synagogue 
under  the  auspices  of  Moses  Strasser,  Isaac  Leeser  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Samuel  Isaacs  of  New  York.  In 
18.')7  the  community  was  incorporated  as  the  Con- 
gregation B’nai  B’rith.  Its  earlier  pulpit  history  is 
practically  the  record  of  the  service  of  Herman  Ru- 
bin, reader  and  teacher  from  1853  to  1882.  His  suc- 
cessors have  been  David  Stern,  Victor  Rundbacken, 
Israel  Joseph,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Marcus 
Salzman  (1905). 

The  rise  of  the  younger  generation  gave  a decided 
impetus  to  the  growing  tendency  toward  Reform, 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Einhorn  rit- 
ual. This  yielded,  in  its  turn,  to  the  Union  Prayer- 
Book.  B’nai  B’rith,  the  largest  congregation  in  the 
city,  is  the  onlj'^  Reform  organization. 

Until  1871  B’nai  B'rith  was  the  only  congregation 
in  Wilkesbarre,  but  in  that  year  the  first  efforts  were 
made  to  unite  the  Orthodox  Jews.  The  organization, 
little  more  than  a minyan,  became  the  parent  of  the 
congregations  B’nai  Jacob  and  Holche  Yosher,  which 
were  formed  in  1881,  although  their  S3’uagogucs  were 
not  built  until  1886  and  1887  respectively.  In  1902 
a fourth  synagogue  was  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
3'oungest  congregation,  Oheb  Zedek  ( Anshe  Uugarn). 

The  Jewish  educational,  jihilanthropic,  and  social 
activities  of  the  city  are  entrusted  to  the  following 
institutions:  the  religious  and  Hebrew  schools,  the 
Synagogue  Industrial  School,  branch  lodges  of  the 
leading  Jewish  orders,  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  As- 
sociation, the  social  and  literary  clubs,  four  aid  soci- 
eties, a free  loan  association,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Jewish  Congregations  (which  aids  the  work 
of  the  Industrial  Removal  Office). 

With  this  ecpiipment  the  community  is  an  impor- 
tant center  of  Jewish  activit}"  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, reaching  out  to  Hazleton,  Plymouth,  Pitts- 
ton,  and  the  smaller  towns  in  the  vicinity.  The  Jews 
of  Wilkesbarre  now  (1905)  number  about  1,800,  or 
about  3 per  eent  of  the  total  population. 

A.  M.  Sal. 

WILL  or  TESTAMENT  (Latin,  “testamen- 
tum”  ; Greek,  which  latter  word  is  often 

found  in  the  Mishnah  and  the  Baraita  ['p'n"T;  see 
B.  B.  152b : “ One  diatheke  annuls  another  ”]) : The 
legal  instrument  by  which  a person  disposes  of  his 
property,  or  of  a iiart  thereof,  and  which  takes  effect 
after  his  death,  but  the  provisions  of  which  may  be 
changed  or  revoked  at  any  time  before  death. 

The  ordinary  substitute  for  the  last  will  and  tes- 
tament in  Jewish  law  answers  to  the  “ gift  bj'  reason 


of  death,"  something  like  the  “ donatio  causa  mortis  ” 
of  the  Roman  law,  called  in  the  Mishnah  “gift  of 
one  lying  sick”  (“mattenat  sbekib  mera' ”),  which 
has  been  briefly  mentioned  under  Gifts  in  Rabbin- 
ical Lawl 

The  notices  of  wills  in  the  Mishnah  (B.  B.  viii.  5, 
6;  ix.  6,  7)  are  scanty,  and  in  the  discussion  upon 
them  there  are  very  few  baraitot.  The  discrepancies 
as  to  details  among  later  authorities  are  wide,  and  run 
back  to  the  fundamental  questions  “How  far  can 
an  ow’ner  of  property,  by  his  declaration,  set  aside 
or  change  the  rules  of  succession  laid  down  in  Num. 
xxvii.  ?”  and,  more  particularly,  “Gan  he  abridge 
the  rights  of  the  first-born  declared  in  Deut.  xxi.  17?” 
This  verse  speaks  of  “ the  day  when  he  gives  their 
heritage  to  his  sons,”  and  only  restrains  the  father 
from  robbing  the  first-born  of  his  double  share; 

which  implies  that  the  father  may 
Biblical  make,  otherwdse,  an  unequal  division 
Founda-  among  his  sons  or,  when  he  has  no  sons, 
tions.  an  unequal  division  among  his  daugh- 
ters. AsR  JohananbenBarokaputsit 
in  the  Mishnah,  “ If  the  ancestor  says,  ‘ Such  a person 
shall  be  my  heir,  ’ and  such  a person  is  capable  of  in- 
heriting, his  words  are  valid ; if  the  person  is  not  fit  to 
inherit,  his  words  are  void  ” (B.  B.  viii.  5).  The  later 
Babylonian  a,uthorities  (see  B.  B.  130a)  follow  R.  Jo- 
hanan’s  opinion,  though  he  was  in  the  minority. 

But  the  Talmud  nowhere  defines  how'  the  choice 
among  heirs  of  the  same  class  maybe  made,  whether 
in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth;  it  is  intimated  (B. 
B.  113a)  only  that  it  should  be  done  in  daytime,  not 
by  night.  The  later  authorities,  while  declaring 
that  R.  Johanan’s  opinion  is  the  law’,  deprive  it  of 
almost  all  its  force  by  restricting  to  persons  dan- 
gerously sick  this  power  of  choosing  an  heir,  that 
is,  to  those  who  can  dispose  of  their  property  by 
gift  “causa  mortis.”  On  tlie  contrary,  they  require 
no  written  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
one  son  what  belongs  to  all  the  sons;  they  here  give 
greater  weight  to  an  oral  command,  holding  that 
where  a man  “ writes  over  ” his  estate  to  one  son 
among  several,  he  only  makes  him  a trustee  for  all 
the  sons  (B.  B.  130b);  and  if  he  makes  a deed  (“she- 
tar”)  with  a view  to  its  taking  effect  only  after  his 
death,  the  effect  may  be  nil,  since  a man’s  deed  can 
not  be  delivered  after  his  death.  Thus  particular 
precautions  are  necessary  to  avoid  making  the  wri- 
ting down  of  a testamentary  disposition  destructive 
of  its  purposes. 

The  Hebrew  word  corresponding  to  diaft^Kr;, 
whether  written  or  spoken,  is  “zawwa’ah”  (=:“a 
command”);  but  it  is  hardly  ever  used  in  legal  dis- 
cussions, either  in  the  Talmud  or  in  the  codes. 
Where  the  testator  was  the  father  of  the  beneficia- 
ries, the  will  had,  in  addition  to  its  legal  effect,  a great 
moral  weight,  it  being  deemed  the  duty  of  children 
to  respect  the  desires  of  their  deceased  fatlier,  or 
even  of  more  distant  ancestors.  That  this  princi- 
ple originated  in  Biblical  times  is  evi- 
Tbe  “ Zaw-  denced  by  the  faithful  obedience  of 
wa’ab.”  the  Rechabites  to  the  rules  laid  down 
for  them  by  their  ancestor  Rechab 
(Jer.  XXXV.  6-19).  In  this  sense  the  written  “zaw- 
wa’ah ” became  an  important  element  in  the  Jewish 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  down  even  to  the  sev- 
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enteenth  ceatu^J^  But  such  an  instrument,  if  writ- 
ten during  good  health,  had  only  a moral  sanction, 
even  as  to  the  disposal  of  property,  which  the  civil 
judge  could  not  enforce. 

An  owner  of  property  can  make  a revocable  dis- 
position, taking  effect  after  death,  only  in  the  form  of 
a “gift  of  him  who  lies  sick”;  in  other  words,  such 
a disposition  can  be  made  only  when  death  is  ap- 
parently very  near;  and  if  the  danger  present  at  the 
time  of  the  gift  passes  away,  the  gift  is  ipso  facto 
revoked.  But  this  kind  of  gift  differs  very  broadly 
from  the  “donatio  causa  mortis,”  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  probate  and  equity  courts  from  the 
Roman  law  into  the  laws  of  England  and  America; 
for  the  latter  gift  is  valid  only  when  followed  by  de- 
livery or  such  other  formalities  as  the  nature  of  the 
thing  given  demands  in  gifts  “inter  vivos,”  while 
the  Talmudic  gift  “causa  mortis”  requires  no  for- 
mality whatever,  not  even  an  appeal  to  the  bystand- 
ers, as,  “You  are  my  witnesses  that  I give  this  to 
NN.” 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  “ gift  of  one 
lying  sick”  and  a true  testament;  while  the  latter 
disposes  of  all  that  the  testator  owns  at  the  moment 
of  death,  the  other  takes  effect  only  on  the  prop- 
erty which  the  donor  has  at  the  time  of  the  gift. 
Thus,  if  a man  says,  “My  wife  shall  take  a son’s 
share,”  though  the  share  may  be  increased  or  maj"^ 
be  lessened  by  the  subsequent  death  or  birth  of  sons, 
it  will  be  only  a share  in  the  property  which  the 
donor  owned  when  he  spoke  the  words  (B.  B.  128b). 
Says  the  Mishnah  (B.  B.  viii.  5):  “If  one  says,  ‘A, 
my  first-born,  shall  not  have  a double  share,’  or, 
‘^My  son  B shall  not  inherit  among  his  brethren,’  it 
is  without  effect ; for  he  declares  against  what  is 
written  in  the  Torah.  But  if  he  divides  his  estate 
among  his  sons  by  his  words,  giving  more  to  one 
than  to  another,  or  making  the  first-born  equal  to 
the  others,  his  words  are  valid;  only  he  must  not 
speak  of  it  as  ‘inheritance,’  but  must  call  it  ‘gift’ 
somewhere  in  his  spoken  or  written  words.” 

The  technical  formula  “ gift  of  one  lying  sick  ” 
(“  shekib  mera‘  ” ; this  Aramaic  phrase  is  used  in 
the  Mishnah)  really  denotes  the  revocable  gift;  and 
as  the  removal  of  the  danger  revokes 
Gift  “ Causa  the  gift,  it  was  usual  for  the  witnesses 

Mortis.”  to  it  to  draw  up  a minute  containing 
the  following  or  equivalent  words: 
“This  gift  was  made  when  he  was  sick  and  lay  on 
his  bed : and  from  this  sickness  he  departed  for  his 
eternal  home.” 

R.  Eliezer,  who  represents  in  the  Mishnah  the 
position  that  the  gift  “causa  mortis”  is  not  effective 
without  “kinyan,”  cites  the  well-known  incident  of 
a man  of  Jleron  (Galicia)  at  Jerusalem  who  wished 
to  make  a gift  of  movable  property  to  an  absent 
friend,  and  found  no  legal  way  e.xcept  to  buy  a 
piece  of  land  and  then  to  make  a deed  conveying  the 
land  and  the  movable  property  together  to  his  friend ; 
he  is  told  in  answer  that  the  man  proposing  to  make 
the  gift  was  evidently  in  good  health  (B.  B.  156b; 
comp.  Yer.  Pe’ah  17d). 

The  gift  of  one  who  is  sick  is,  as  stated  above, 
valid  without  the  specific  acts  which  ordinarily  are 
necessary  to  pass  a title;  e.ff.,  in  the  case  of  land  or 
slaves,  without  deed,  payment  of  price,  or  occupa- 


tion; in  the  case  of  movable  property,  without 
“])ulling”;  in  the  case  of  demands,  without  the 
“ meeting  of  three  ” ; and  the  heirs  can  not  release  a 
demand  that  has  been  thus  given  away.  While, 
according  to  the  Mishnah,  the  majority  uphold  the 
position  that  such  a gift  can  be  made  'without  kin- 
yaii  and  without  writing  only  on  the  Sabbath,  the 
contrary  opinion,  that  the  writing  can  be  dispensed 
with  on  week-days  also,  prevailed  afterward;  and 
the  Talmud  declares  that  the  words  of  the  sick  man 
must  be  deemed  just  as  effectual  as  if  they  were 
written,  sealed,  and  delivered.  However.,  even  the 
Mishnah  cites  the  case  of  the  “mother  of  Rokel's 
sons,”  who  told  her  sons  to  give  her  valuable  cloak 
to  her  daughter,  the  wish  being  enforced  after  her 
death. 

Where  the  sick  man  gives  away  his  whole  estate 
with  those  formalities  by  which  titles  pass  (kin- 
yan), the  act  is  nevertheless  treated  as  revocable  and 
as  taking  effect  only  on  the  donor’s  death;  but,  if 
he  sets  aside  for  himself  “ any  laud  whatever  ” (ac- 
cording to  the  Mishnah)  or  “ any  movable  property 
whatever”  (according  to  later  authorities),  the  gift 
is  valid  and  irrevocable.  The  Talmud,  however, 
provides  that  the  part  reserved  must  be  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  earn  his  living.  Still  the  bystanders 
are  encouraged  to  help  the  sick  man  in  passing 
title  to  the  donees  whenever  he  desires  to  do  so,  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  tend  to  calm  his  mind ; and 
they  may  do  this  even  on  the  Sabbath,  so  far  as  it 
can  then  be  lawfully  done;  but  it  could  hardly  have 
been  the  intent  of  the  sages  to  encourage  a course  of 
action  which  would  leave  the  sick  mau  penniless  in 
case  he  should  recover. 

The  most  effective  method  of  making  a gift  is  to 
acknowledge  the  property  right  of  the  intended 
donee  as  already  in  force ; e.ff. , one  may  acknowledge 
that  one  owes  A a thousand  zuzim,  or  such  a horse, 
or  such  a slave;  or  that  a certain  sum  in  the  hands 
of  a named  person  (the  sick  man’s  debtor)  belongs 
to  A.  If  the  sick  man  wishes  to  give  anything  to  an 
idolater,  he  can  do  it  only  in  this  way,  as  a direct 
gift  would  not  be  enforced  by  a Jewish  court.  R 
Marc,  the  sou  of  Issur  the  convert,  was  begotten 
“not  in  holiness”  (i.e.,  he  was  begotten  before  his 
father’s  conversion);  therefore  when  Issur  wished 
to  leave  him  a sum  of  money  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
debtor,  which  money  represented  the  bulk  of  his  es- 
tate, he  was  told  that  it  was  against  the  policy  of 
the  Law  to  permit  him  to  leave  his  estate  by  gift 
“causa  mortis”  to  a son  incapable  of  inheiiting  it 
(see  Derelicts).  A way  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
then  shown  him ; this  was  to  acknowledge  before 
the  witnesses  that  the  sum  of  money  already  be- 
longed to  R.  Marc.  It  seems  that  the  heirs  are 
estopped  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  ancestor 
and  can  not  question  its  truth. 

A dispute  may  arise  between  a donor  who  wishes 
to  resume  his  gift  after  possession  thereof  has  been 
given  or  the  title  thereto  has  otherwise 

Resump-  passed,  and  the  donee,  the  former  as- 
tion  sertiug  that  he  was  dangerously  sick, 

of  Gift.  and  that  the  gift,  being  made  “ causa 
mortis,”  is  revocable,  while  the  do- 
nee says,  “ You  were  in  good  health,  and  your  gift 
is  irrevocable.”  A dispute  may  also  arise  be- 
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tween  the  donor’s  heirs  and  the  donee,  in  the  case  of 
a gift  not  completed  by  kinyan,  the  former  saying, 
“ He  recovered  from  the  sickness  in  which  he  made 
the  gift,  and  afterward  died  from  another  cause.” 
The  masters  of  the  ilishnah  differed  as  to  the  burden 
of  proof;  but  finally  the  old  rule  of  the  Hillelites 
prevailed : “ The  estate  remains  according  to  its  oc- 
cupation,” or,  it  might  be  said,  “its  presumption.” 
That  is,  if  the  things  given  away  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  donor  or  his  heirs,  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  donee ; if  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
donee,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  donor  or  his 
heirs.  Where  a testament  in  writing  is  found  on 
the  person  of  a dead  man,  in  the  absence  of  other 
evidence  it  amounts  to  nothing;  for  though  the 
“gift  of  one  lying  sick”  is  good  without  delivery  of 
the  deed,  the  testator  may  have  intended  a delivery, 
and  such  delivery  is  impossible  after  his  death. 

The  thing  given  “ causa  mortis  ” is  as  much  sub- 
ject to  the  donor’s  debts,  or  to  his  widow’s  jointure, 
as  property  that  has  descended  to  the  heirs.  If  sev- 
eral sums  are  given  in  such  words  (spoken  or  written) 
as,  “So  much  to  A,  afterward  so  much  to  B,”  etc., 
the  last-named  donee  must  first  yield  his  gift  to  the 
testator’s  creditors ; but  in  the  absence  of  words  of 
postponement,  the  several  donees  lose  proportion- 
ate!}' if,  through  the  decedent's  debts,  or  for  any 
cause,  the  estate  falls  short  of  the  necessary  value. 

Should  a sick  man  send  money  or  valuables  to  a 
person  at  a distance,  and  the  messenger  find  such 
person  dead,  the  gift  is  valid  and  goes  to  the  heirs 
of  the  latter,  if  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  to  the 
messenger  the  donee  was  alive;  but  if  he  was  then 
dead,  the  gift  is  void,  and  the  thing  goes  back  to 
the  donor’s  heirs. 

Bibliography:  Maimonides,  Yaii,  Zeltujynh,  vin.-xii.-,  Caro, 

Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  346,  350-358,  281  ct  seq. 
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WILLIAM  OF  AUVERGNE.  See  Guil- 

LAU.ME  OF  Auvergne. 

WILLIAM  OF  NORWICH:  Alleged  victim 
of  ritual  murder  by  Jews  at  Norwich  in  1144.  He 
may  therefore  claim  to  be  the  protomartyr  of  this 
class  of  pseudo-martyrdom.  According  to  the  boy’s 
own  family,  he  was  enticed  away  on  Monday,  March 
21,  1144,  to  become  a scullion  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Norwich,  and  was  not  heard  of  again  till  Saturday, 
March  26,  when  his  uncle,  cousin,  and  brother  found 
his  body,  covered  with  sand,  in  Thorpe  Wood,  near 
Norwich,  with  the  head  shaven  and  with  marks  of 
puncture  by  tliorns.  Although  there  were  signs  of 
life  in  the  body,  it  was  reburied  in  the  same  place; 
and  Godwin  Sturt,  the  boy’s  uncle,  at  the  next 
synod,  accused  the  Jews  of  having  murdered  Will- 
iam, whereupon  the  prior  of  Lewis  Priory  claimed 
the  body  as  that  of  a martyr,  and  the  canons  of  Nor- 
wich Cathedral  seized  it  for  themselves.  The  boy’s 
brother  Eobert  and  his  uncle  Godwin  were  ap- 
pointed officials  in  the  monastery  on  the  strength  of 
tlieir  relationship  to  the  martyr;  and  his  mother  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  monastery,  some- 
what to  the  scandal  of  the  monks.  No  action  was 
taken  against  the  accused  Jews,  though  it  was  as- 
serted that  the  boy  William  had  been  seen  entering 
the  house  of  a Jew  named  Deusaie  or  Eleazar,  and 


a report  was  brought  from  Theobald,  a converted 
Jew  of  Cambridge,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Jews 
to  sacrifice  a boy  at  Passover  at  some  place  chosen 
by  lot,  and  that  the  lot  for  that  year  had  fallen  on 
Norwich.  This  is  the  first  historical  occurrence  of 
the  myth  of  the  Blood  Accusation.  The  royal 
sheriff,  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  Jews  were,  refused 
to  take  notice  of  the  accusation,  although  he  was 
himself  indebted  to  the  Jews,  and  would  have  been 
benefited  personally  if  they  had  been  proved  guilty. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  boy’s  relatives  in  a 
fit  of  religious  exaltation  attempted  to  gain  increased 
sanctity  tor  themselves  and  for  the  lad  by  making 
him  undergo  the  form  of  crucifixion  on  Good  Fri- 
day, March  25;  that,  during  the  process,  the  boy 
had  fallen  into  a fit,  which  had  alarmed  his  relatives, 
who  thereupon  buried  him  in  Thorpe  Wood,  near 
their  residence ; and  that,  to  divert  suspicion,  they  ac- 
cused the  Jews,  although  the  process  of  crucifixion 
would  be  quite  unfamiliar  to  them,  and  obtained 
some  sort  of  confirmation  from  the  convert  Theobald. 
Later,  the  legend  of  the  martyr  was  considerably  de- 
veloped by  Thomas  of  Capgrade  (d.  1494).  It  was 
claimed  that  the  Jews  had  been  met  as  they  were 
carrying  the  body  in  a bag  to  Thorpe  Wood,  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  Jewry  outside  the  city,  which 
they  would  have  had  to  traverse.  The  person  who 
thus  encountered  them  kept  silence,  it  was  alleged,  at 
the  order  of  the  sheriff,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the 
Jews.  On  his  refusal  to  testify,  a fierce  light  from 
heaven  pointed  out  the  place  of  martyrdom  to  a man, 
who  found  the  lad’s  body  disfigured  with  stigmata 
and  hanging  from  a tree.  Nothing  of  all  this  is 
found  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  legend  as  related 
by  Thomas  of  Monmouth,  although'the  supernatural 
light  appeared  in  Germany  (Pertz,  “Scriptures,” 
vi.  472),  wdiither  the  story  was  carried  and  where  it 
had  numerous  repetitions.  See  Blood  Accusation. 

Bibliography  : Jacobs,  Jews  of  Angevin  England,  pp.  19-31, 

2.56-258 : idem,  in  J.  Q.  It.  ix.  748-7.55;  Jessopand  James,  The 

Life  and  Miracles  of  IVilUam  of  Norwich  by  Thomas  of 

Monmouth,  Cambridge,  1897,  ^ 

WILLOW  : Any  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Sa- 
Ux.  Willows  and  poplars  are  numerous  in  Pales- 
tine. In  all  regions  the  white  willow  (Salix  alba) 
and  the  Euphrates  poplar  (Populus  Eiqihratica)  oc- 
cur with  great  frequency,  whiie  the  crack-willow 
{Salix  fragilis)  and  the  white  poplar  {Populus  alba) 
are  also  common.  On  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Dead  Sea  grow  the  Salix  safsaf 
and  its  variety,  the  Salix  hierochuntica.  The  fol- 
lowing species  also  occur,  although  less  frequently: 
black  willow  {Salix  nigricans)  at  Amanus,  near  Bei- 
rut; French  willow  {Salix  triandra)  at  Al-Zib ; Salix 
alba,  var.  latifolia,  near  Beirut  and  the  Dead  Sea; 
var.  integrifoUa  near  ‘Aintab;  goat-willow  {Salix 
caprea)  on  Lebanon;  Salix  alba,  var.  Libanotica\ 
Salix  near  Damascus  and  in  Crele-Syria; 

black  poplar  {Populus  nigra)-,  weeping  willow  {Sa- 
lix Bahylonica) ; and  Lombardy  poplar  {Populus 
pyramidalis).  The  “willows”  of  the  Bible  (D''3^y, 
Isa.  XV.  7,  xliv.  4,  and  P.s.  cxxxvii.  2; 

Lev.  xxiii.  40  and  Job  xl.  22)  were  the  Euphrates 
poplars,  although  the  Mishnah  interprets  D'SIJZ  as 
“willows,”  despite  the  Talmudic  traces  that  the  wil- 
low had  previously  been  termed  nSVSV  (comp. 
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Ezek.  xvii.  5).  (Gen.  xxx.  37;  Hos.  iv.  13; 

the  of  the  Targum)  is  not  the  officinal  storax 
(St>/r((x  officinalis),  but  the  white  poplar  {Populus 
albn).  See  Plants. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  requires,  according  to 
the  Bible,  “willows  of  the  brook,”  the  Karaites  and 
recent  exegetes  regarding  this  as  applying  to  the 
booths  themselves,  while  rabbinical  tradition  refers 
it  to  the  accessory  decorations  for  the  festival.  One 
tanuaitic  tradition  seems  to  show  that  the  Biblical 
“willow  of  the  brook”  had  leaves  serrate  like  a 
sickle,  while  the  variety  with  leaves  dentate  like  a 
saw  was  rejected.  Another  tanuaitic  tradition, 
however,  states  that  D’3~iy  may  be  used  only  when 
they  have  red  twigs  and  lanceolate  leaves,  they  be- 
ing unavailable  if  they  have  white  twigs  and  round 
leaves.  Babli  combines  these  traditions,  and  identi- 
fies the  former  of  the  two  varieties  of  willow  with 
the  D'3iy.  while  the  useless  willow  is  the  nDVDV 
(Euphrates  poplar).  The  tannaitic  description  of  the 
D'3"iy  corresponds  to  the  trembling  poplar,  or  aspen 
(Popvlus  tremvla),  and  even  more  closely  to  the 
Salix  snfsaf,  or  the  French  willow  {Salix  trianclra). 
Still  another  variety  is  the  a willow  with 

red  twigs  and  an  oblong,  sickle-shaped  leaf,  proba- 
bly the  white  willow  {Salix  alba),  and  which  an- 
swers to  the  tannaitic  requirements. 

The  ruling  of  Babli  concerning  the  available  varie- 
ties of  the  willow  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  codi- 
fiers, such  as  Maimonides.  Joseph  Caro,  however, 
followed  by  Mordecai  Jaife,  dissented,  claiming  that 
the  usage  was  at  variance  with  the  phraseology  of 
the  Ilalakah,  since  all  willow  twigs  are  green,  al- 
though they  become  red  after  sufficient  exposure  to 
the  sun,  so  that  it  is  inadmissible  to  reject  twigs  be- 
cause they  are  green,  and  not  red. 

In  addition  to  the  species  of  willow  unavailable 
in  themselves,  twigs  were  forbidden  which  had  been 
placed  under  the  ban,  or  which  had  been  stolen  or 
cut,  or  had  become  dry,  though  twigs  whose  leaves 
had  partly  fallen  or  withered  might  be  used.  AVil- 
lows  were  also  used  independent!}^  on  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  as  a shield  for  the  altar,  and  were  car- 
ried in  the  processions  which  took  place  daily,  or, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  on  the  seventh 
day,  the  “willow  of  the  brook”  receiving  the  name 
of  “ hosanna  ” from  the  processional  shout. 

Willow  twigs  were  used  for  weaving  baskets  and 
similar  utensils,  peeled  twigs  being  employed  for 
the  finer  grades;  while  the  wood  of  the  willow  and 
poplar  was  made  into  troughs,  etc.  The  galls  on 
the  leaves  of  the  willow  served  to  dye  veils,  and  the 
cotton  of  the  seeds  of  the  female  willow  and  poplar 
was  made  into  an  inferior  grade  of  lamp-wick. 

The  Haggadah  is  concerned  with  the  willow  only 
so  far  as  it  forms  part  of  the  festal  bush,  in  which 
the  “willow  of  the  brook”  symbolizes;  (1)  God; 
(2)  the  impious  and  the  ignorant  of  Israel,  who  have 
neither  righteousness  nor  knowledge,  as  the  willow 
has  neither  taste  nor  smell ; (3)  Joseph  and  Rachel, 
who,  like  the  willow,  faded  before  the  rest;  (4)  the 
Sanhedrin,  the  pair  of  twigs  t3'pifying  the  two  sec- 
retaries; (5)  the  mouth,  on  account  of  the  labiate 
leaves.  All  four  trees  symbolize  the  beneficence  of 
the  rain  which  they  cause ; they  fulfil  their  purpose 
when  two  fragrant  and  two  scentless  varieties  of 


trees  are  combined.  These  metaphors  are  repeated 
frequently  in  synagogal  poetry  and  in  homiletic  lit- 
erature, with  little  change  or  addition,  even  in  mod- 
ern times. 

E.  G.  n.  I.  Lo. 

WILMERSDORFFER,  MAX,  RITTER 

VON  ; Bavarian  financier  and  philanthropist;  born 
at  Bayreuth  April  8,  1824;  died  at  Jlunicli  Dec.  26, 
1903.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  IMunich  bank- 
ing firm  of  his  uncle,  J.  W.  Oberndbrffer,  whose 
daughter  he  mairied.  He  was  apiwinted  consul- 
general  of  Saxony  and  decorated  with  the  Bavarian 
cross  of  St.  Micliael  and  with  the  crosses  of  the 
Saxon  Order  of  Iderit  and  the  Order  of  Albrecht, 
while  in  1888  he  was  made  a knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bavarian  Crown.  He  also  received  the  title  of 
privy  commercial  councilor  from  both  Saxony  and 
Bavaria.  A man  of  high  education,  well  read  in  the 
German  classics,  he  wasan  authority  on  numismatics, 
as  well  as  a patron  of  art  and  of  many  charitable 
institutions.  As  a strict  Jew,  he  also  took  a great 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  congregation  of 
Munich,  whose  president  he  was  in  1864  and  I860. 

Bibliography:  Deutsche  IsrneUlische  Zeitunu,  Itegens- 
burg,  1!K)4,  No.  1 : Atlu-  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1904,  No.  1. 

D. 

WILMINGTON.  See  Nouth  C-akolina. 
WILNA  : Ancient  Lithuanian  city,  capital  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name;  situated  on  the  rivers 
Villa  and  Vileika,  about  200  miles  southeast  from 
Libau  on  the  Baltic,  and  436  miles  southwest  from 
St.  Petersburg.  A Jewish  settlement  e.xisted  there 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  writer  Narbutt,  in 
his  history  of  Wilna,  states  that  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  the  Lithuanian  chief  Gedimin  (1316-41)  there 
was  a large  Jewish  communit}'  in  the  place,  and 
that  the  space  occupied  by  the  streets  inhabited  by 
Jews  was  about  one-fifth  of  the  area 
Earliest  of  the  whole  city.  From  fully  reliable 
Set-  data  accessible  to  him,  Narbutt  even 
tlement.  specified  the  names  of  the  streets  then 
inhabited  by  Jews.  The  historian  Bia- 
linsky  writes  that  under  the  reign  of  Olgerd  (1345- 
1377)  the  Jewish  community  of  Wilna  was  consider- 
able. This  opinion  is  expressed  also  by  the  writers 
Krashewsky,  Kraushaar,  Scherewsky  (in  his  book 
upon  the  Jewish  records  of  the  citj'  of  Wilna),  and 
Vassllievsky.  The  last-named  historian  claims  that 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  .Jewish  com- 
munity of  ^Yilna  numbered  from  10,000  to  15,000. 
Bershadski,  in  his  historical  sketch  (in  “Voskhod,” 
1881)  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Wilna,  shows  that 
the  records  preserved  in  the  archives  evidence  the 
existence  of  a Jewish  community  at  Wilna  since  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  not  before. 
He  states  authoritatively  that  he  was  unable  to  find 
any  trace  in  official  sources  of  the  existence  of  a 
recognized  Jewish  congregation  before  that  date. 
From  scattered  indications  extant  in  various  He- 
brew writings  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that 
Bershadski’s  opinion,  to  the  effect  that  a large 
Jewish  community  represented  by  a rabbi  is  trace- 
able only  to  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  others.  In  the  re- 
sponsa  of  R.  Solomon  Luria  of  Lublin  (second  half 
of  16th  cent.)  there  is  found  the  following: 
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“We,  tbe  undersigned,  hereby  certify  and  witness  with  our 
signatures  that  whereas  we  have  been  chosen  as  judges  to  decide 
the  controversy  which  has  taken  place  at  W’ilna  between  R. 
Isaac  b.  Jacob  and  R.  Jonali  b.  Isaac,  in  the  matter  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  Polotzk,  and  whereas  the  disputant  parties  appeared  be- 
fore us,  and  the  aforesaid  R.  Jonah  has  given  to  the  aforesaid 
R.  Isaac  security  in  behalf  of  R.  Abraham  b.  Jacob  and  his  brother 
R.  Menahein.  ... 

“ Signed  at  tlie  city  of  Wilna,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the 
7th  of  Shebat,  in  the  year  531(1  [155(1] ; 

“ Menahem  b.  Eliakim  Triseash. 

“Meshullam  b.  Jehiel. 

“Meshullam  b.  Judah.” 

In  none  of  the  rabbinical  writings  is  mention  made 
of  tlie.se  rabbis;  but  the  litigants,  R.  Jonah  b.  Isaac, 
R.  Abraham  b.  Jacob  and  his  brother  Menahem  (or 
Mendel),  are  mentioned  in  tlie  official  records,  and 
are  cited  by  Bershadski  (“  Russko-Yevreiski  Arkhiv,” 
No.  69)  as  the  tax-farmers  for  certain  localities,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Polish  king  in  1556.  In  theresponsa  of 
Joel  ha-Levi  Sirkes  (BaH),  second  collection  (Koretz 
1785),  the  closing  paragraph  of  section  75  has  the 
following:  “The  above  is  the  testimony  given 
before  us  by  Jacob  b.  R.  Menahem  Kaz.  Signed 
in  the  city  of  Wilna,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the' 
week,  twenty-third  day  of  Tamniuz,  in  the  year 
5323  [1563].  Jonathan  b.  R.  Samuel,  Eliezer  b.  R. 
Joel,  Menahem  b.  R.  Samuel  Margolis.”  In  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence  on  legal  questions  of  Ma- 
HaRaM  of  Lublin  (Metz,  1769),  the  closing  paragraph 
of  section  7 reads;  “By  this  means  the  murderer 
was  caught  as  set  forth  in  full  in  the  testimony 
taken  at  the  city  of  Wilna,  on  the  third  day  of  the 
week,  on  the  twentieth  of  Tammuz,  in  the  j'ear  5553 
[1593].”  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Wilna  was  represented  by  several  rabbis, 
and  not  by  one,  as  small  communities  are,  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  community  was  at  that  time 
considerable. 

There  is  evidence  also  that  Jews  resided  in  Wilna 
in  still  earlier  periods.  It  is  known  that  in  1490  the 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow,  in  a 
letter  to  King  Casimir,  complained  of  the  excessive 
tax  imposed  upon  merchants  traveling 
Early  to  and  from  Moscow  through  Wilna 

Records,  by  the  .Tewish  lessee  of  taxes  Michael 
Danilow  (“  Regesty  i Nadpisi,”  i..  No. 
208,  St.  Petersburg,  1899).  In  1495  the  grand  duke 
presented  to  the  city  of  Wilna  some  property  which 
formerly  had  been  owned  by  a Jew  named  Janischev- 
sky  {ih.  No.  215).  In  1507  King  Sigismund  wrote 
that  he  had  bought  various  goods  from  the  Jewish 
merchant  Michael  Rebinkowitz  (Yesofovich ; ib.  No. 
231).  Under  the  date  of  1508  there  are  statements 
of  accounts  of  Jewish  lessees  of  taxes  in  Wilna  and 
Brest-Litovsk  {ib.  No.  234).  In  1532  the  Jew  Joshua 
Paskowitz  was  appointed  by  King  Sigismund  as 
chief  collector  of  taxes  on  wax  in  the  market  of 
Wilna  (Bershadski,  “Russko-Yevreiski  Arkhiv,” 
No.  140).  In  1550  a certain  Jewess,  Fauna  Kaspa- 
rova, who  resided  at  Wilna,  refused  to  surrender  to 
the  Jewish  court  the  Jew  Chatzka  Issakowitz,  de- 
fying the  Jewi.sh  court  messenger  sent  to  take  him, 
although  she  had  previously  given  bond  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  said  Issakowitz  {ib.  No.  167).  In 
1555  King  Sigismund  granted  to  a certain  Jew  of 
Wilna  a lease  for  three  years  of  the  privilege  of 
stamping  coins  {ib.  No.  45).  The  lessees,  in  1560,  of 


the  privilege  of  stamping  coins  in  Wilna  lyere  the 
Jews  Felix  and  Borodavka  {ih.  No.  125).  In  Sept., 
1562,  a Gentile  brought  before  a magistrate  a 
charge  of  assault  against  a Jew  by  the  name  of 
Israel,  the  defendant  being  described  in  the  complaint 
as  a physician  {ih.  No.  167).  In  1568  King  Sigis- 
mund issued  an  order  commanding  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Wilna  to  pay  the  taxes  due  to  the  treasury 
(“Regesty  i Nadpisi,”  No.  557).  In  1583  the  Jew 
Judah  Salamonowitz  of  Wilna  paid  taxes  on  goods 
brought  by  him  from  Lublin  to  Wilna,  consisting  of 
a truckload  of  wine,  licorice,  and  linen  (“Aicheo- 
graphicheski  Sbornik,”  partiii.,p.  289).  The  name 
of  the  Jew  Moses  Tomchamowitz  of  Wilna,  secre- 
tary of  the  mint,  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  1587 
(“Regesty  i Nadpisi,”  No.  660).  In  1592  the  citizens 
of  Wilna  attacked  and  destroyed  the  bet  ha-midrash 
of  Wilna  (“  Records  of  the  Community  of  AVilna,” 
part  xxviii.,  p.  52,  Wilna,  1901).  In  1593  King  Sigis- 
mund HI.  granted  to  the  Jews  of  AVilna  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  real  estate  from  the  noblemen  of 
that  city;  at  the  same  time  he  made  many  other 
concessions  to  them,  including  permission  to  rebuild 
the  bet  ha-midrash  (Bershadski,  in  “ Voskhod,”  1887). 
From  the  above  data  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
large  Jewish  community  in  AVilna  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  but  that  until  then  it  was 
insignificant.  The  Jews’  street  in  AVilna,  the  one 
formerly  called  by  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 
terminates  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  was  known 
as  the  “Jews’  street”  in  1592  (Bershadski,  “Istoria 
Yevreiskoi  Obshchiny  v AVilnye,”  in  “Voskhod,” 
1887,  p.  84),  and  is  still  so  called. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Jews  in  Wilna  and 
in  Lithuania  generally  enjoyed  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. At  the  beginning  of  their  settle- 
In  the  Sev-  ment  in  that  country  their  relations 

enteenth  with  the  non- Jewish  population  were 

Century,  very  friendly.  Even  from  the  orders 
given  by  Bogdan  Chmielnicki  to  the 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  magnates  it  is  evident  that  up 
to  that  time  the  Lithuanian  Jews  lived  in  happiness 
and  peace,  and  that  only  the  Cossacks  subjected 
them  to  oppression  and  maltreatment.  But  from  that 
time  on  they  gradually  sank  into  misfortune.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn,  therefore,  from  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  AVilna  during  that 
period  is  that  the  kings  and  rulers  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  were  considerate  toward  them,  but  that 
the  non-Jewish  population  was  extremely  hostile. 
In  1636  King  Ladislaus  IV.  granted  certain  impor- 
tant concessions  to  the  Jews  of  Wilna.  In  1669 
King  Michael  confirmed  six  privileges  previously 
enjoyed  by  them.  King  John  III.,  in  1682,  per- 
mitted them  to  conduct  their  own  census-taking. 
Five  years  later  (1687)  the  same  king  wrote  to  the 
commander  of  his  army  and  to  the  governor  of 
Wilna  warning  them  to  see  that  the  Jews  of  Wilna 
were  not  molested  by  the  non-Jewish  population, 
and  telling  them  that  they  would  be  held  personally 
responsible  and  punished  severely  for  any  violation 
of  this  order. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  Wilna  Jews 
passed  from  tragedy  to  tragedy,  the  differences  being 
only  in  degree  and  extent,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
series  of  restrictions  and  limitations  imposed  upon 
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them,  leading  at  times  to  riots  and  consequent  de- 
struction of  proper!}'.  In  1635  the  populace,  in  a 
mood  of  frenzy,  destroyed  the  newly  erected  and 
elaborately  appointed  Jewish  prayer-house  at  Wilna, 
tearing  to  pieces  eighteen  scrolls  of  the  Law,  appro- 
priating their  golden  handles  and  everything  else  of 
value,  and  not  leaving  a stone  of  the  prayer-house 
unturned  (Bershadski,  in  “Voskhod,”  May,  1887). 
In  1653  King  John  Casimir  was  induced  to  issue  a 
circular  prohibiting  the  Jews  from  engaging  in  cer- 
tain businesses  and  from  accepting  employment  as 
servants  in  the  houses  of  Gentiles  (“Regesty  i 
Nadpisi,”  No.  940).  In  1663  the  trade-union  of 
Wilna  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  Jewish  gla- 
ziers from  enter- 
ing that  union, 
and  forbidding 
glaziers  to  re- 
ceive Jewish  ap- 
prentices or  to 
employ  Jews  in 
any  other  capac- 
ity (i'6.  No.  1019). 

In  1664  the  fish- 
ermen’s union  of 
Wilna  excluded 
tlie  Jews  from 
the  fishing  trade 
(lb.).  In  the 
same  year  the 
king  yielded  to 
the  request  of 
the  citizens  of 
Wilna  and  pro- 
hibited the  Jews 
from  engaging 
in  the  occupa- 
tions of  silver- 
smiths and  gold- 
smiths (ib.  No. 

1022).  It  seems 
also  that  two 
years  later  (1666) 
the  Jews  were 
excluded  from 
the  grain  busi- 
ness {ib.  No. 

1041),  in  1667 
from  tanning 
{ib.  No.  1056), 
and  in  1669  from  the  bristle  manufacturing  business 
{ib.  No.  1078).  But  as  long  as  Wilna  remained  under 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  rulers  all  those  restrictions 
and  limitations  were  tolerable;  the  real  and  acute 
sulfering  began  with  the  conquest  of  Wilna  by  the 
Russians  in  1654,  when  the  savage  hordes  of  Cos- 
sacks, led  by  their  barbaric  chieftain  Chmielnicki, 
destroyed  everything  destructible  in  the  city,  and 
killed  every  Jew  they  met  (see  “ Entziklopedicheski 
Slovar,”  vol.  vi.,  p.  384).  The  Jews  that  remained 
were  banished  from  Wilna  by  order  of  the  Russian 
king  Alexis  Mikhailovich  (“Regesty,”  No.  971). 

To  this  wholesale  expulsion  from  Wilna  reference 
is  made  in  the  preface  of  “Be’er  ha-Golah”  by  R. 
Moses  Ribkes;  “And  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
on  the  23d  of  Tammuz,  in  5415  [1655],  the  whole  con- 


gregation fled  for  its  life  from  the  city  of  Wilna,  as 
one  man.  Those  who  had  provided  themselves 
with  conveyances  carried  their  wives. 
Calamity  children,  and  their  small  belongings 
of  1655.  in  them;  but  those  who  had  no  con- 
veyances traveled  on  foot  and  carried 
their  children  on  their  backs.”  Further  reference  to 
that  catastrophe  is  made  in  the  “Bet  Hillel  ” on  Yo- 
reh  De'ah  (section  21),  and  in  the  responsa  collec- 
tion “Zemah  Zedek  ” (No.  101).  Among  the  exiles 
from  Wilna  in  that  year  were  the  following  promi- 
nent rabbis:  Aaron  Samuel  b.  Israel  Kaidanover 
(who  afterward  became  rabbi  of  Cracow,  and  who 
used  to  supplement  his  signature  with  the  words, 

“the  exile  from 
the  city  of  Wil- 
na”; seethe  pref- 
ace to  his  “Bir- 
kat  ha-Zebah”); 
Shabbethai  b. 
Mcir  ha-Kohen 
(author  of  “ Me- 
gillah  ‘Afah,”  in 
which  the  Wilna 
catastrophe  of 
that  year  is  de- 
scribed); and 
Ephraim  b . 
Aaron  (author  of 
“Sha'ar  Efra- 
yim”).  Wilna 
remained  in  the 
hands  of  the 
Russians  for 
about  six  years, 
when  it  again 
came  under  the 
rule  of  the  kings 
of  Poland ; the 
lot  of  the  Jews, 
however,  re- 
mained as  bad 
as  ever. 

The  vernacu- 
lar of  the  Jews 
of  Wilna  at  that 
time  seems  to 
have  been  Rus- 
sian. This  con- 
clusion is  drawn 
from  the  following  statement  in  the  volume  of 
responsa  “ Geburot  Anashim  ” (p.  26) : “ It  hap- 
pened in  the  city  of  Wilna  that  a man,  at  the  wed- 
ding ceremonies,  used  the  Russian  language  in  be- 
trothing his  bride,  ‘Ya  tebja  estum  mekaddesh.’” 
The  date  following  this  is  Dec.  26,  1636. 

Nothing  important  of  a favorable  nature  happened 
to  the  Jewish  eommunity  of  Wilna  during  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  1708,  when  Wilna  was  taken  by 
Charles  XH.  of  Sweden,  more  than  20,- 
Tbe  000  died  there  from  famine  and  pcsti- 
Eighteentli  lence  in  a comparatively  short  time ; a 
Century,  great  number  of  Jews  being  among 
these,  the  community  became  poverty- 
stricken,  and  many  were  compelled  to  leave  the  city 
(“Entziklopedicheski  Slovar”).  The  author  of  the 


Part  of  the  Old  Cemetery  at  Wilna.  Star  Shows  Tombstone  of  Elijah  Gaon. 
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“Rosli  Yosef, ”in  his  memoirs  (Preface),  says:  “The 
wrath  of  the  oppressor  compelled  me  to  leave  my 
place  of  residence,  for  his  arm  was  stronger  than 
ours,  and  the  wo  and  terror  wliich  entered  our  local- 
ity deprived  us  of  our  resting-place  in  the  country 
of  Poland.”  The  Jews  now  fell  into  such  depths  of 
. poverty  that  they  were  unable  to  save  their  princi- 
pal prayer-house  from  being  sealed  by  creditors. 
In.  the  “ pinkes  ” of  the  Zedakah  Gedolah  (the  princi- 
pal charitable  society),  under  date  of  the  2d  of  Elul, 
5466 (Aug.  30, 1707),  the  following  entry  occurs:  “ In 
those  days  the  synagogue  ivas  closed  and  sealed  for 
almost  a whole  year.  The  cemetery  also  was  closed.” 
On  the  return  to  the  throne  of  King  August  of  Sax- 
ony in  the  year  1720,  the  populaceof  Wilna,  mindful 
of  its  hatred  toward  the  Jews,  requested  him  to  re- 
duce the  privileges  heretofore  granted  to  the  latter 
in  connection  with  the  grain  business.  The  king 
did  not  jMeld  to  the  request  at  that  time ; but  in  1742 
the  citizens  secured  the  support  of  the  magistrate, 
who  compelled  the  representatives  of  the  Jewish 
community  to  sign  and  execute  an  agreement  in 
which  tliey  surrendered  their  former  rights  and 
privileges.  Thus  the  Jewish  community  of  Wilna 
continued  to  dwindle  down  to  the  time  of  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  Wilna  by  the  Russians,  when 
the  position  of  the  Jews  improved  somewhat- — when, 
in  fact,  they  lived  under  conditions  much  more  fa- 
vorable than  those  of  the  present  day. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  more  important  known 
rabbis  of  Wilna:  Abraham  Segal  (first  rabbi  of 
Wilna;  mentioned  by  the  author  of  “Sefer  Toledot 
Yizhak,”  Prague,  1623);  Menahem  Manus  Hajes 
(mentioned  in  “Etan  ha-Ezrahi,”  Koretz,  1636); 
Feibush  Ashkenazi  (mentioned  in  the  “ ‘Abodat 
ha-Gershuni,”  No.  67,  and  in  other  works);  Moses 
b.  Isaac  Judah  Lima  (author  of  “Helkat  Meho- 
kek  ”) ; Isaac  b.  Abraham  of  Posen ; Nahman  b. 
Solomon  Naphtali  of  Vladimir;  Moses  b.  David 
(known  also  as  R.  Moses  Kremer) ; R. 

Rabbis.  Simson  (in  his  old  age  settled  in  Pal- 
estine); Hillel  b.  Jonah  ha-Levi; 
Baruch  Kahana  Rapoport ; Joshua  Heshel ; 
Samuel  (the  last  head  of  the  bet  din).  From  R. 
Samuel’s  time  the  title  “ rosh  bet  din”  was  discarded, 
no  rabbi  subsequently  elected  being  authorized  to  as- 
sume tliat  title ; since  then  the  rabbi  has  been  called 
“ moreh  zedek.”  Tlie  reason  for  the  abolition  of  the 
title  was  a quarrel  in  which  R.  Samuel  was  involved 
asa  result  of  his  having  treated  the  community  with 
disrespect.  The  rabbinic  school  or  yeshibah,  found- 
ed in  1847,  but  closed  in  1873,  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  eastern  Europe.  Wilna  is  distinguished 
not  only  by  its  rabbis  but  also  by  the  large  number  of 
eminent  Hebrew  scholars  who  have  been  born  or  have 
resided  there.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned : Ju- 
dah Lob  Gordon,  Lebensohn,  Reichenson,  etc. 

In  1875  the  Jews  of  Wilna  numbered  37,909  in  a 
total  population  of  82,688.  The  census  of  1902 
showed  about  80,000  Jews  in  a total  population  of 
162,633.  The  explanation  of  this  rapid  increase, 
which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ordinary  growth 
of  urban  populations,  lies  in  the  “ May  laws  ” of  1882, 
which  prohibited  Jews  from  living  in  rural  districts, 
and  thus  brought  a large  number  to  Wilna,  as  to 
other  cities.  In  Hebrew  literature  Wilna  is  described 


as  the  “mother  city  in  Israel,”  or  the  “Lithuanian 
Jerusalem”:  the  latter  term  originated,  probably, 
with  Napoleon  I.,  when  he  was  in  Wilna  in  1812. 

Wilna  contains  a teachers’  institute  (Jewish),  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  of  Russia.  To  it 
four  subordinate  elementary  schools  for  Jewish  chil- 
dren are  attached.  After  graduating  from  the  higher 
school  the  students  receive  diplomas 
Communal  as  teachers;  the  number  of  such  grad- 
In-  nates  is  about  twelve  or  thirteen  annu- 

stitutions.  ally.  The  money  for  the  support  of 
the  institute,  about  30,000  rubles  per 
annum,  is  appropriated  by  the  government  from  the 
municipal  meat-tax  of  Wilna,  the  burden  of  which 
falls  mainly  upon  the  poor  class  of  the  Jewi.sh  popu- 
lation, since  members  of  the  liberal  professions  and 
college  graduates  are  exempt  from  that  tax,  and  the 
well-to-do  class,  not  being  strictly  Orthodox  as  a rule, 
are  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  use  of  kashermeat. 
There  are  about  twenty  elementary  schools  for  .lew- 
ish  children,  called  “ people’s  schools.”  But  neither 
in  these  schools  nor  in  the  teachers’  institute  and  its 
subordinate  schools  is  instruction  given  in  even  one 
specifically  Jewish  subject. 

A soup-kitchen  for  Jews  is  maintained  in  Wilna, 
in  which  a substantial  meal,  consisting  of  bread, 
soup,  and  meat,  can  be  had  for  4 copecks  (2  cents). 
The  kitchen  is  much  used  by  Jewish  soldiers  stationed 
in  the  city;  the  extremely  poor  receive  their  meals 
free.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  ex- 
clusively from  Jews,  and  by  the  proceeds  from  cer- 
tain Jewish  balls  and  lectures.  About  30,000  persons 
annually  receive  meals  from  it,  one-half  being  non- 
Jews.  About  112  soldiers  are  annually  recruited, 
under  the  general  conscription  laws,  from  the  Jewish 
community  of  Wilna.  The  Jews  are  mostly  engaged 
in  the  export  of  lumber  and  grain,  and  in  shopkeep- 
ing. Poverty,  prevalent  throughout  Russian  Jewry, 
is  especially  maiked  in  Wilna.  It  may  safely  be  main- 
tained, although  noactual  statistics  are  available,  that 
fully  80  per  cent  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Wilna 
do  not  know  in  the  evening  where  they  will  obtain 
food  the  next  morning.  In  former  days  a consider- 
able number  of  people  made  their  living  by  the  liquor 
trade,  keeping  saloons  and  inns ; but  a few  years  ago 
the  Jews  were  excluded  from  that  trade  by  govern- 
mental ordinances.  Recently  model  tenement-houses 
have  been  erected  for  the  Jewish  workmen  of  Wilna 
by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association. 

The  district  of  Wilna  contains  1,706,357  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  245,771  are  Jews.  Of  the  latter  3,921 
are  occupied  in  agriculture. 

Bibliography  : Regesty  i Nacipist,  St.  Petersburg,  1899;  Ber- 
.shadskl,  Rusfiko-Yevreiski  Arhhi'O ; idem.  Ocherk  Wiloi- 
skoi  Vevreiskoi  Ohshekiny ; VoshhocZ,  1881-8" ; Akty  TT'i/cn- 
skoi  Kommissi,  1901-2. 

It.  K.  B.  R. 

— Typography  : A Hebrew  printing-press  was  es- 
tablished in  Wilna  in  1799  by  Baruch  Romm,  as  a 
hranch  of  his  establishment  at  Grodno.  Through 
the  action  of  the  Russian  censorship  this  press  had 
practically  a monopoly  of  the  Russian  and  Polish 
markets  from  1845  onward,  when  the  printing  of 
Hebrew  books  was  restricted  to  Wilna  and  Slavuta. 
Between  1847  and  1857  the  Wilna  press  produced  no 
less  than  460  different  works  (enumerated  by  Ben- 
jacob  in  Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  iv-v.).  This 
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yearly  average  of  41  works  was  raised  to  63  in  1871 
(E.  Reclus,  “Nouvelle  Geograpliie,”  p.  436).  Espe- 
cially noteworthy  were  the  Talmuds  of  1835  and 
1880,  which  have  proved  the  standard  editions  for 
the  east  of  Europe;  a specimen  page  of  the  latter  is 
given  in  illustration  of  the  article  Tai.mud.  Besides 
the  many  books  printed  by  the  Rontms,  the  period- 
ical “Ha-Karmel”  is  published  at  Wilna. 

J . 

WILNA,  ABRAHAM.  See  ABRAnAjyi  ben 
ELi,iAir  OF  Wilna. 

WILNA  GAON.  See  Eli.tah  ben  Solomon. 

WINAWER,  SIMON:  Russian  chess-player; 
born  in  Warsaw  1839.  In  1867  he  was  in  Paris;  and 
while  watching  some  games  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Re- 
gence  in  that  city  he  decided  to  enter  a tournament 
to  be  held  there.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one  he 
gained  the  second  prize,  defeating,  among  several 
noted  players,  Samuel  Rosenthal.  He  now  applied 
himself  to  the  game  so  assiduously  that  in  1878  he 
gained  the  second  prize  at  the  international  tourney 
held  at  Paris,  Zukertort  being  first  and  Blackburne 
third.  In  1881  at  Berlin  he  divided  the  third  and 
fourth  prizes  with  Tchigorin ; and  in  1882  at  Vienna 
he  divided  the  first  and  second  prizes  with  Steinitz. 
In  1883,  playing  in  the  international  tourney  held  in 
London,  he,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  was  not 
placed ; but  at  Nuremberg  (19  entries)  in  the  same 
year  he  gained  the  first  prize,  defeating  Blackburne, 
who  gained  second  place. 

From  this  time  Winawer  seems  gradually  to  have 
declined  as  a tournament  player.  At  Dresden  in 
1892  and  again  at  Budapest  in  1896  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  sixth  place  only,  while  at  Monte  Carlo  in 
1901  he  was  unable  to  gain  a prize. 

Bibliography  : Encyc.  Brit,  supplementary  vols.,  s.v.  Chess; 

Examples  nf  Chess  Master-Plan  (transl.  from  the  German 

of  Jean  Dufresne  by  C.  T.  Blanchard),  New  Barnet,  1893. 

s.  A.  P. 

WINCHESTER:  Ancient  capital  of  England: 
county  town  of  Hampshire.  Jews  appear  to  have 
settled  there  at  an  early  date,  one  of  the  first  entries 
in  the  pipe-rolls  referring  to  a fine  paid  in  1160  by 
Gen  till,  a Jewess  of  Winchester,  for  the  privilege  of 
not  marrying  a certain  Jew.  The  Jewry  seems  to 
have  been  located  in  Shorten  street,  afterward  called 
Jewry  street,  leading  to  the  North  Gate.  The  syn- 
agogue was  in  Trussil,  now  Jail,  street.  The  Jewry 
must  have  been  a center  of  some  importance,  as 
Isaac  of  Chernigov  was  found  there  in  1182  (Jacobs, 
“Jews  of  Angevin  England,”  p.  73).  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  Moses  b.  Yom-Tob,  who  wrote  the 
“Darke  Nikkud”  now  found  in  the  rabbinic  Bibles, 
lived  at  Winchester  {ib.  p.  124). 

When  the  massacres  occurred  in  England  (1189- 
1190),  Winchester  spared  its  Jews,  though  a couple 
of  years  later  the  blood  accusation  was  raised  against 
a Winchester  Jew  (see  Richard  of  Devizes,  “ Chroni- 
con,”  ed.  Hewlett,  p.  435).  A similar  accusation 
was  brought  against  the  Winchester  Jews  in  1232 
(Rigg,  “ Select  Pleas,”  p.  xiv.).  In  a description  of 
the  alleged  murder  of  1192  Winchester  is  called  “ the 
Jerusalem  of  the  Jews”  in  those  parts,  and  is  stated 
to  have  had  relations  with  Jews  of  France  (probably 
Rouen).  The  most  prominent  Jew  of  Winchester  in 
the  eleventh  century  was  probably  Deulacresse  or 


Cresselin,  who  was  an  agent  of  Aaron  of  Lincoi.n, 
and  who  obtained  possession  of  some  of  the  latter’s 
lands  after  his  death. 

Several  Jewesses  are  mentioned  in  the  records  as 
lending  mone^'  at  Winchester,  notably  Chera  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  Licorice  in  the  thirteenth  {ib. 
pp.  19-27).  An  elaborate  list  of  transactions  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Thomas  of  Charlecote  about  12.73 
shows  that  Jewesses  of  those  days  had  the  right  of 
holding  land  as  security  tor  payment  of  debt.  Lic- 
orice agreed  to  pay  the  large  fine  of  £5,000  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  estate  of  her  husband,  David  of  Ox- 


Plan  of  Winchester,  England,  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  Show- 
ing  the  Position  of  the  Jewish  Quarter. 


ford,  in  1244  {ib.  p.  27,  note).  Winchester  had  an 
Archa  up  to  the  time  of  the  expulsion,  and  was, 
therefore,  a licensed  place  of  residence  for  the  Jews 
while  they  remained  in  England.  At  the  time  of 
the  expulsion  a number  of  houses  and  outstanding 
debts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king  from  the  Jews 
of  Winchester  (“Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.”  i.  137). 
The  position  of  the  Jews  must  have  been  exception- 
ally favorable  in  Winchester,  because  one  of  them 
was  even  received  into  the  merchants’  gild,  a most 
unusual  case,  none  other  being  known  in  early 
Anglo-Jewish  history. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs,  Jews  of  Angevin  England,  pp.  133, 

146-153,380;  Milner,  History  0/ Trnic/ic.ster,  ii.  180 ; Kitchen, 

Winchester,  p.  180;  Norgate,  Angevin  England,  i.  31. 
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WINDOWS  (“ballon,”  “arubbah”);  The  cli- 
mate of  Palestine  and  the  customs  of  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  Orient  alike  rendered  the  house  less  im- 
portant than  it  is  in  the  Occident,  since  it  was  more 
a sleeping  apartment  than  a place  for  work,  or  even 
for  occupancy  during  the  day  (comp.  House). 
Many  large  windows,  therefore,  were  not  desired, 
since  they  would  admit  heat  in  summer  and  rain  and 
cold  in  winter.  In  like  manner,  the  Assj’ro-Baby- 
lonian  and  the  Egyptian  house  had  few  windows 
(comp.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  “Art  in  Chaldea,”  i.  186 
et  seq.;  Wilkinson,  “Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,”  i.  362  et  seq.).  In  this  respect 
the  houses  of  modern  Palestine  precisely  resemble 
those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  for  the  windows 
which  look  on  the  street  are  very  small  and  are 
placed  high  in  the  wall,  thus  being  analogous  to  the 
windows  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  which  were 
narrow  and  high  (I  Kings  vi.4).  Large,  wide  win- 
dows were  reserved,  like  panels  of  cedar-wood  and 
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mural  paintings,  for  the  luxurious  palaces  of  the 
great  (Jer.  xxii.  14). 

Although  excavations  show  that  Glass  was  known 
to  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  as  well  as  to  the 
Egyptians,  at  a very  early  time,  it  was  never  used 
for  windows  in  the  ancient  East.  Openings  for 
light  and  air  were  either  lef-t  entirely  free,  as  was 
often  the  case  in  the  simple  peasants’  huts,  or 
they  had  a shutter  or  wooden  lattice;  even  the  win- 
dows of  the  Temple  had  immovable  gratings  of 
wood  (I  Kings  vi.  4,  II.  V.).  Usually,  however, 
these  lattices  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  be 
removed,  or  thrown  apart  like  doors.  The  windows 
could  be  opened  (II  Kings  xiii.  17),  for  Ahaziah  fell 
through  an  open  window  (II  Kings  i.  2).  Such 
means  of  closure  were  naturally  very  unsafe,  and 
thieves  could  easily  enter  the  house  by  means  of  the 
window  (Joel  ii.  9;  comp.  Jer.  ix.  21). 

E.  G.  It.  I.  Be. 

WINDS  : Ancient  Hebrew  literature  recognizes 
only  four  winds — north,  south,  east,  and  west,  hav- 
ing no  names  for  those  from  intermediate  points,  so 
that  such  a designation  as  “ north  ” has  a wide  range 
of  application.  The  dwelling-places  of  the  winds 
were  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  (“kezot  ha- 
arez”);  there  they  were  confined  in  storehouses, 
from  which  Yiiwh  sent  them  forth  (Jer.  x.  13,  xlix. 
36,  li.  16;  B.  B.  vi.  7).  According  to  Kev.  vii.  1, 
these  storehouses  were  guarded  by  four  angels,  who 
restrained  the  winds,  as  they  continually  strove  to 
break  loose  (comp.  Enoch,  Ixxvi.  1 et  seq. : “At  the 
ends  of  the  earth  I saw  twelve  doors  opened  toward 
all  the  quarters  of  heaven,  and  the  winds  came  forth 
from  them,  and  blew  over  the  earth  ”).  The  an- 
cient Hebrews  had  no  conception  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  winds ; for  them,  as  for  every  ancient  peo- 
ple, the  wind  was  a mysterious  creation,  whose 
paths  were  always  unknown  (Eccl.  xi.  5 [R.  V.]; 
John  iii.  8).  Indeed,  in  their  action,  as  in  their  ori- 
gin, the  winds  were  phenomena  wholly  without  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge  (Ps.  cvii.  25-27 ; Mark 
iv.  41),  and  Yiiwh’s  power  appeared  the  greater  in 
that  it  was  He  who  created  them  (Amos  iv.  13), 
causing  them  to  come  from  out  His  treasuries  (Ps. 
cxxxv.  7 ; Jer.  x.  13,  li.  16),  and  controlling  their 
power  and  “w'eight”  (Job  xxviii.  25).  He  likewise 
made  them  His  messengers  and  servants  (Ps.  civ.  4 
[R.  V.],  cxlviii.  8),  and  used  the  “stormy  winds”  as 
instruments  in  the  execution  of  His  judgments  (Lsa. 
xxix.  6;  Amos  i.  14;  Wisdom  v.  23;  Ecclus.  [Si- 
rach]  xxxix.  28). 

The  Hebrews,  as  was  natural,  carefully  distin- 
guished the  characteristics  of  the  individual  winds. 
The  north  wind  was  icy  cold  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xliii. 
20;  comp.  LXX.,  Prov.  xxvii.  16;  Job  xxxvii.  9), 
so  that  Jerome  called  it  “ventus  durissimus.” 
When  it  came  from  the  north  it  brought  rain  (Prov. 
XXV.  23),  and,  according  to  Josephus,  the  sailors  on 
the  coast  called  the  stormy  wind  from  the  north, 
which  scourges  the  waves,  “the  black  north  wind  ” 
(“  B.  J.”  iii.  9,  § 3).  The  east  wind,  which  came 
from  the  Syrian  desert  (Jer.  iv.  11,  xiii.  24;  Job  i. 
19),  was  the  hot  wind,  which  parched  the  crops  and 
blighted  the  trees  (Gen.  xli.  6,  23,  27;  Ezek.  xvii. 
10,  xix.  12;  Hos.  xiii.  15;  Jonah  iv.  8).  Hence  the 
Septuagint  usually  calls  it  Kavauv  (“the  burner”). 


When  it  developed  into  a storm  it  was  especially 
dangerous  because  of  the  violence  of  its  blasts  (Job 

i.  19,  xxvii.  21;  Isa.  xxvii.  8;  Jer.  xviii.  17;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  26;  Ps.  xlviii.  8 [A.  V.  7j).  The  south  wind 
also  was  a hot  wind  (Job  xxxvii.  17;  Luke  xii.  55); 
although  the  due  south  wind  blows  but  seldom  in 
Palestine.  From  the  west  came  the  refreshing  eve- 
ning breeze  which  brought  rain  (Gen.  iii.  8;  Cant. 

ii.  17;  I Kings  xviii.  A^etseq.-,  Luke  xii.  54;  also 
Cant.  iv.  16,  where  northwest  and  southwest  winds 
are  probably  meant). 

E.  G.  II.  I.  Be. 

WINE. — Biblical  Data:  The  juice  of  the 
grape  is  the  subject  of  special  praise  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  “ vine  tree  ” is  distinguished  from  the  other 
trees  in  the  forest  (Ezek.  x v.  2).  The  fig-tree  is  next 
in  rank  to  the  vine  (Deut.  viii.  8),  though  as  food  the 
fig  is  of  greater  importance  (comp.  Num.  xx.  6)  than 
the  “ wine  which  cheereth  God  and  man”  (Judges  ix. 
13;  comp.  Ps.  civ.  15;  Eccl.  x.  19).  Wine  is  a good 
stimulant  for  “ such  as  be  faint  in  the  'wilderness  ” (II 
Sam.  X vi.  2),  and  for  “ those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts  ” 
(Prov.  xxxi.  6). 

The  goodness  of  wine  is  reflected  in  the  figure  in 
which  Israel  is  likened  to  a vine  brought  from  Egypt 
and  planted  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  it  took  deep 
root,  spread  out,  and  prospered  (Ps.  Ixxx.  9-11).  The 
blessed  wife  is  like  “a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  thy 
house  ” (Ps.  cxxviii.  3).  When  peace  reigns  every 
man  rests  “under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree”  (I 
Kings  V.  5 [A.  V.  iv.  25]).  An  abundance  of  wine 
indicates  prosperity.  Jacob  blessed  Judah  that  “he 
washed  his  garments  in  wine  and  his  clothes  in  the 
blood  of  grapes”  (Gen.  xlix.  11). 

Bread  as  an  indispensable  food  and  wine  as  a lux- 
ury represent  two  extremes;  they  were  used  as 
signs  of  welcome  and  good-will  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiv.  18).  A libation  of  wine  was  part  of  the  cere- 
monial sacrifices,  varying  in  quantity  from  one-half 
to  one-fourth  of  a hiu  measure  (Num.  xxviii.  14). 

Wine-drinking  was  generally  accompanied  by 
singing  (Lsa.  xxiv.  9).  A regular  wine-room  (“bet 
ha-yayin  ”)  was  used  (Cant.  ii.  4),  and  wine-cellars 
(“ozerot  yayin  ” ; I Chron.  xxvii.  27)  are  mentioned. 
The  wine  was  bottled  in  vessels  termed  “nebel  ” and 
“nod  ” (I  Sam.  i.  24,  xvi.  20),  made  in  various  shapes 
from  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  was  sold  in 
bath  measures.  The  wine  was  drunk  from  a “miz- 
rak,”  or  “gabia‘  ” (bowl;  Jer.  xxxv.  5),  or  a “kos” 
(cup).  The  wine-press  was  called  “ gat  ” and  “pu- 
rah  " ; while  the  “ yekeb”  was  probably  the  vat  into 
which  the  wine  flowed  from  the  press.  The  “ vine  of 
Sodom  ” (Deut.  xxxii.  32),  which  probablj^  grew  by 
the  Dead  Sea,  was  the  poorest  kind.  The  “ vine  of 
the  fields”  (II  Kings  iv.  39)  w'asawild,  uncultivated 
sort,  and  the  “sorek”  (lsa.  v.  2)  was  the  choicest 
vine,  producing  dark-colored  grapes;  in  Arabic  it  is 
called  “surik.” 

There  were  different  kinds  of  wine.  “ Yayin”  -was 
the  ordinary  matured,  fermented  wine,  “tirosh  ” was 
a new  wine,  and  “ shekar  ” was  an  old,  powerful  wine 
(“strong  drink  ”).  The  red  wine  was  the  better  and 
stronger  (Ps.  Ixxv.  9 [A.  V.  8] ; Prov.  xxiii.  31). 
Perhaps  the  wine  of  Helbon  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18)  and 
the  wine  of  Lebanon  (Hos.  xiv.  7)  were  white  wines. 
The  vines  of  Hebron  were  noted  for  their  large  clus- 
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ters  of  grapes  (Num.  xiii.  23).  Samaria  was  the 
center  of  viue3’arcls  (Jer.  xxxi.  5;  !Micali  i.  C),  and 
the  Ephraimites  were  heavy  wine-drinkers  (Isa. 
xxviii.  1).  There  were  also  “yayinlia-rekah  ” (spiced 
wine;  Cant.  viii.  2),  “ashishah”  (liardened  sirup  of 
grapes),  “shemarim”  (wine-dregs),  and  “honiez  j'a- 
yin  ” (vinegar).  Some  wines  were  mixed  with  poi- 
sonous substances  (“  yayin  tar'elah  ” ; Ps.  lx.  5 ; comp. 
Ixxv.  9,  “mesek”  [mixture]).  Tlie“wineof  the  con- 
demned ” (“yen  ‘anushim  ”)  is  wine  paid  as  a forfeit 
(Amos  ii.  8),  and  “ wine  of  violence  ” (Prov.  iv.  17)  is 
wine  obtained  by  illegal  means. 

E.  G.  n.  J.  D.  E. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : Wine  is  called 

“yayin  ” because  it  brings  lamentation  and  wailing 
(“yelalah  ” and  “ wai  ”)  into  the  world,  and  “ tirosli  ” 
because  one  that  drinks  it  habitually  is  certain  to 
become  poor  (EyTi''n  = E^1  X’nn).  P-  Kahana  said  the 
latter  terra  is  written  sometimes  and  some- 

times K'l'n ; that  means,  if  drunk  in  moderation  it 
gives  leadership  (tyNi  = “ head  ”) ; if  drunk  in  ex- 
cess it  leads  to  poverty  (Yoma  70b).  “Tirosh  ” in- 
cludes all  kinds  of  sweet  juices  and  must,  and  does 
not  include  fermented  wine  (Tosef. , Ned.  iv.  3). 
“ Yayin  ” is  to  be  distinguished  from  “ shekar  ” ; the 
former  is  diluted  with  water  (“  mazug  ”) ; the  latter 
is  undiluted  (“yayin  hai”;  Num.  E.  x.  8;  comp. 
Sifre,  Num.  23).  In  Talmudic  usage  “shekar” 
means  “mead,”  or  “beer,”  and  according  to  E. 
Papa,  it  denotes  drinking  to  satiety  and  intoxication 
(Suk.  49b). 

In  metaphorical  usage,  wine  represents  the  es- 
sence of  goodness.  The  Torah,  Jerusalem,  Israel, 
the  Messiah,  the  righteous — all  are  compared  to 
wine.  The  wicked  are  likened  unto  vinegar,  and 
the  good  man  xvho  turns  to  wickedness  is  compared 
to  sour  wine.  Eleazar  b.  Simeon  was  called  “ Vine- 
gar, the  son  of  Wine  ” (B.  jM.  83b).  The  wine  which 
is  kept  for  the  righteous  in  the  'world  to  come  has 
been  preserved  in  the  grape  ever  since  the  six  days 
of  creation  (Ber.  34b). 

The  process  of  making  wine  began  with  gather- 
ing the  grapes  into  a vat  (“  gat  ”).  There  were  vats 
hewn  out  of  stone,  cemented  or  potter-made  vats, 
and  wooden  vats  (‘Ab.  Zarah  v.  11).  Next  to  the 
vat  was  a cistern  (“bor”),  into  which  the  juice  ran 
through  a connecting  trough  or  pipe  (“zinnor”). 
Two  vats  were  sometimes  connected  with  one  cistern 
(B.  K.  ii.  2).  The  building  containing  or  adjoining 
tlic  wine-presses  was  called  “bet  ha-gat”  (Tosef., 
Ter.  iii.  7).  The  newly  pressed  wine  was  strained 
through  a Alter,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a funnel 
(“meshammeret”  ; Yer.  Ter.  viii.  3),  or 

Presses  through  a linen  cloth  (“sudar”),  in 
and  Recep-  order  to  remove  husks,  stalks,  etc.  A 

tacles.  wooden  roller  or  beam.  Axed  into  a 
socket  in  the  wall,  was  lowered  to 
press  the  grapes  down  into  the  vat  (Shah.  i.  9;  Toll, 
x.  8). 

The  cistern  was  emptied  by  a ladle  or  dipper  called 
the  “mahaz”  (Toh.  x.  7),  the  wine  being  transferred 
to  large  receptacles  known  variously  as  “kad,”  “kan- 
kan,”  “garab,”  “danna,”  and  “habit.”  Two  styles 
of  habit,  the  Lydian  and  the  Bethlehemite  (Niddah 
vi.  6),  were  used,  the  former  being  a smaller  barrel 
or  cask.  All  these  receptacles  were  rounded  earthen 


vessels,  tightly  sealed  with  pitch.  Tlie  foster-mother 
of  Abaj'e  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a six- 
measure  cask  properly  sealed  is  worth  more  than  an 
eight-measure  cask  that  is  not  scaled  (B.  K.  12a). 
New  wine  stood  for  at  least  forty  days  before  it  was 
admissible  as  a drink-ollcring  (‘Eduy.  vi.  1 ; B.  B. 
97a).  When  the  wine  had  suiliciently  settled  it  was 
drawn  off  into  bottles  known  as  “ lagiu”  or  “ leginah” 
and  “zarzur,”  the  latter  being  a stone  vessel  with  a 
rim  and  strainer,  a kind  of  cooler  (Sanh.  KiCa);  an 
earthen  pitcher,  “hazab,”  was  tilso  used  (Jlen.  viii. 
7).  The  drinking-vessel  was  the  Biblical  “ kos.”  The 
wine  was  kept  in  cellars,  and  from  them  was  removed 
to  storerooms  called  “heftek,”  or  “apotik”  (d-o6///v^), 
apantry  or  shelves  in  the  wineshop.  Bottlesof  wine 
from  this  pantry  were  exposed  for  sale  in  baskets  in 
front  of  the  counter  (‘Ah.  Zarah  ii.  7,  39b). 

The  quality  of  a wine  was  known  by  its  color  and 
by  the  locality  from  which  it  came,  red  wine  being 
better  than  white  wine.  Keruhim  (probably  the 
Coreaj  of  Josephus)  in  Palestine  produced  the  best 
wine  (Men.  viii.  6),  after  which  came  tlie  red  wine 
of  Phr3'gia(Perugita;  Shah.  147b),  the 
Varieties,  light-red  wine  of  Sharon  (Shah. 77a), 
and  “yayin  Kushi  ” (Ethio])ian  wine; 
B.  B.  97b).  There  were  special  mixtures  of  wine. 
Among  these  W'ere:  (1)  “aluntit,”  made  of  old  wine, 
with  a mixture  of  veiy  clear  water  and  balsam  ; used 
especially- after  bathing  (Tosef.,  Dem.  i.  24;  ‘Ab.  Za- 
rali  30a);  (2)  “kafrisin  ” (ca]ier-wine,  or,  according  to 
Eashi,  Cj-prus  wine),  an  ingredient  of  the  sacred  in- 
cense (Ker.  6a) ; (3)  “yen  zimmukin”  (raisin-wine); 
(4)  “inomilin  ” {niv6/ieh.),  wine  mixed  with  honey  and 
pepper  (Shah.  xx.  2;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  l.c.);  (5)  “ilyoston” 
(*>/Xt6aTeov),  a sweet  wine  (“vinum  dulcc”)  from 
grapes  dried  in  the  sun  for  three  days,  and  then  gath- 
ered and  trodden  in  the  middaj- heat  (IMen.  viii.  6;  B. 
B.  97b);  (6)  “ me‘ushshan,”  from  the  juice  of  smoked 
or  fumigated  sweet  grapes  (Men.  l.c.);  not  At  for  li- 
bation ; (7)  “enogeron  ” {oivdyapov),  a sauce  of  oil  and 
garum  to  which  wine  was  added  ; (H)  “apiktewizin” 
{anoKnT-ajii^etv),  a wine  emetic,  taken  before  a meal 
(Shab.  12a);  (9)  “kunditon”  (“conditum  ”),  a sjAced 
wine(‘ Ab.  Zarah  ii.  3) ; (10)  “ pesintiton  ” (“absinthi- 
atum”),  a bitter  wine  (Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  ii.  3);  (11) 
“ yen  tappuhim, ” made  from  apples ; cider ; (12)  “ yen 
temarim,”  date-wine.  Wine  made  from  grapes  grown 
on  isolated  vines  (“roglit”)  is  distinguished  from 
that  made  of  the  grapes  of  a vine  suspended  from 
branches  or  trained  over  an  espalier  (“dalit”);  the 
latter  wasunAt  for  libation  (Men.  86b). 

During  the  time  of  fermentation  the  wine  that  was 
affected  with  sourness  was  called  “ j-ayin  koses  ” (Yer. 
Pe’ah  ii.,  end),  and  when  matured  sour  it  was  ‘‘ho- 
me? ” (vinegar).  Good  vinegar  was  made  bj-  putting 
barley  in  the  wine.  In  former  times  Judean  wine 
never  became  sour  unless  barley  was  put  in  it;  but 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  that  characteris- 
tic passed  to  the  Edomite  (Roman)  wine.  Certain  vin- 
egar was  called  the  “Edomite  vinegar”  (Pes.  42b). 

Fresh  wine  before  fermenting  was  called  “yayin 
mi-gat  ” (wine  of  the  vat;  Sanh.  70a).  The  ordinary 
wine  was  of  the  current  vintage.  The  vintage  of  the 
previous  year  was  called  “ yayin  yashan”  (old  wine). 
The  third  y-ear’s  vintage  was  “y-ay-in  meyushshan” 
(very  old  wine).  Ordinary,  fermented  wine,  accord- 
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ing  to  Raba,  must  be  strong  enough  to  take  one- 
tliird  water,  otlierwise  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
wine  (Shab.  77a).  R.  Joseph,  who  was  blind,  could 
tell  by  taste  whether  a wine  was  up  to  the  standard 
of  Raba  (‘Er.  54a). 

Wine  taken  in  moderation  was  considered  a 
healthful  stimulant,  possessing  many  curative  ele- 
ments. The  Jewish  sages  were  wont  to  say,  “Wine 
is  the  greatest  of  all  medicines;  where  wine  is  lack- 
ing, there  drugs  are  necessary  ” (B.  B.  58b).  R. 
Huna  said,  “Wine  helps  to  open  the  heart  to  reason- 
ing ” (B.  B.  12b).  R.  Papa  thought  that  when  one 
could  substitute  beer  for  wine,  it  should  be  done  for 
the  sake  of  economy.  But  his  view  is 
Medicinal  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  preser- 
Value.  vation  of  one’s  health  is  paramount 
to  considerations  of  economy  (Shab. 
140b).  Three  things,  wine,  white  bread,  and  fat 
meat,  reduce  the  feces,  lend  erectuess  to  one’s  bear- 
ing, and  strengthen  the  sight.  Very  old  wine  benefits 
the  whole  body  (Pes.  42b).  Ordinary  wine  is  harm- 
ful to  the  intestines,  but  old  wine  is  beneficial  (Ber. 
51a).  Rabbi  was  cured  of  a severe  disorder  of 
the  bowels  by  drinking  apple-wine  seventy  years 
old,  a Gentile  having  stored  away  300  casks  of  it 
(‘Ab.  Zarah  40b).  “The  good  tilings  of  Egypt” 
(Gen.  xlv.  23)  which  Joseph  sent  to  his  father  are 
supposed  by  R.  Eleazar  to  have  included  “ old  wine,  ” 
which  satisfies  the  elderly  person  (Heg.  16b).  At 
the  great  banquet  given  by  King  Ahasuerus  the 
wine  put  before  each  guest  was  from  the  province 
whence  he  came  and  of  the  vintage  of  the  3a"ar  of  his 
birth  (Meg.  12a).  Until  the  age  of  forty  liberal  eat- 
ing is  beneficial;  but  after  forty  it  is  better  to  drink 
more  and  eat  less  (Shab.  152a).  R.  Papa  said  wine 
is  more  nourishing  when  taken  in  large  mouthfuls. 
Raba  advised  students  who  were  provided  with  lit- 
tle wine  to  take  it  in  liberal  drafts  (Suk.  49b)  in 
order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  it. 
Wine  gives  an  appetite,  cheers  the  body,  and  satis- 
fies the  stomach  (Ber.  3.5b).  After  bleeding,  accord- 
ing to  Rab,  a substantial  meal  of  meat  is  necessary ; 
according  to  Samuel,  wine  should  be  taken  freely, 
in  order  that  the  red  of  the  wine  ma_v  replace  the  red 
of  the  blood  that  has  been  lost  (Sliab.  129a). 

The  benefit  derived  from  wine  depends  upon  its 
being  drunk  in  moderation,  as  overindulgence  is  in- 
jurious. Abba  Saul,  who  was  a grave-digger,  made 
careful  observations  upon  bones,  and  found  that  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  drunk  natural  (unmi.xed) 
wine  were  “ scorched  ” ; of  those  who 
Wine-  had  used  mixed  wine  were  dry  and 
Bibbing,  transparent;  of  those  who  had  taken 
wine  in  moderation  were  “oiled,”  that 
is,  they  had  retained  the  marrow  (Niddah  24b). 
Some  of  the  rabbis  were  light  drinkers.  R.  Joseph 
and  Mar  ‘Ukba,  after  bathing,  were  given  cups  of 
iuomilin  wine  (see  above).  R.  Joseph  felt  it  going 
through  his  body  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  his 
toes,  and  feared  another  cup  would  endanger  his  life; 
yet  5Iar  ‘Ukba  drank  it  every  day  and  was  not  un- 
pleasantly affected  by  it,  having  taken  it  habitually 
(Shab.  140a).  R.  Judah  did  not  take  wine,  except 
at  religious  ceremonies,  such  as  “ Kiddush,”  “ Hab- 
dalah,”  and  the  Seder  of  Passover  (four  cups).  The 
Seder  wine  affected  him  so  seriously  that  he  was 


compelled  to  keep  his  head  swathed  till  the  follow- 
ing feast-day— Pentecost  (Ned.  49b). 

The  best  remedy  for  drunkenness  is  sleep.  “ Wine 
is  strong,  but  sleep  breaks  its  force  ” (B.  B.  10a). 
Walking  throws  off  the  fumes  of  wine,  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  exercise  being  in  the  proportion  of 
about  three  miles  to  a quarter-measure  of  Italian 
wine  (‘Er.  C4b).  Rubbing  the  palms  and  knees  with 
oil  and  salt  was  a nreasure  favored  by  some  scholars 
who  had  indulged  overmuch  (Shab.  66b). 

For  religious  ceremonies  wine  is  preferable  to 
other  beverages.  Wine  “cheereth  God”  (Judges 
ix.  13);  hence  no  religious  ceremony  should  be  per- 
formed with  other  beverages  than  wine  (Ber.  35a). 
Over  all  fruit  the  benediction  used  is  that  for  “the 
fruits  of  the  tree,”  but  over  wine  a special  benedic- 
tion for  “ the  fruits  of  the  vine  ” is  pronounced  (Ber. 
vi.  1).  This  latter  benediction  is,  according  to  R. 
Eliezer,  pronounced  only  when  the  wine  has  been 
properly  mixed  with  water.  Over  natural  wine  the 
benediction  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  “ fruits 
of  the  tree  ” (Ber.  50b).  The  drinking  of  natural 
wine  on  the  night  of  Passover  is  not  “ in  the  man- 
ner of  free  men”  (Pes.  108b).  “Kiddush”  and 
“Habdalah”  should  be  recited  over  a cup  of  wine. 
Beer  ma}"  be  used  in  countries  where  that  is  the 
national  beverage  (Pes.  100a,  107a).  According  to 
Raba,  one  may  squeeze  the  juice  of  a bunch  of 
grapes  into  a cup  and  say  the  “ Kiddush  ” (B.  B. 
97b).  The  cup  is  filled  with  natural  wine  during 
grace,  in  memory  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  best 
wine  is  produced ; but  after  grace  the  wine  is  mixed. 

The  words  introducing  the  grace,  “Let  us  praise 
Him  whose  food  we  have  eaten,  and  by  whose  good- 
ness we  live,”  are  said  over  a cup  of  wine,  part  of 
which  is  passed  to  the  hostess  (Ber.  50a).  Ulla, 
when  the  guest  of  R.  Nahman,  was  invited  to  pro- 
nounce the  grace  over  wine,  and  the  latter  suggested 
the  propriety  of  sending  part  of  the  wine  to  his 
guest’s  wife,  Yalta;  but  Ulla  demurred,  declaring 
that  the  host  is  the  principal  channel  of  blessing, 
and  passed  it  to  R.  Nahman.  When  Yalta  heard 
this  she  was  enraged,  and  expressed  her  indignation 
by  going  to  the  wine-room  (“  be  hamra  ”)  and  break- 
ing up  400  casks  of  wine  (Ber.  51b).  R.  Akiba, 
when  he  made  a feast  in  honor  of  his  son,  propo.sed, 
“Wine  and  long  life  to  the  Rabbis  andtheirdisei- 
ples!”  (Shab.  67b). 

Following  the  Scriptural  pi’ecept,  “Give  strong 
drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine 
unto  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts”  (Prov.  xxxi.  6), 
the  Rabbis  ordered  ten  cups  of  wine  to  be  served 
with  the  “ meal  of  consolation  ” at  the 
In  mourner’s  house:  three  cups  before 
Mourning,  the  meal,  “to  open  the  bowels,”  three 
cups  between  courses,  to  help  diges- 
tion, and  four  cups  after  the  grace.  Later  four 
cups  were  added  in  honor  of  the  hazzanim,  the  par- 
nasim,  the  Temple,  and  the  nasi  Gamaliel.  So  many 
cups  producing  drunkenness,  the  last  four  were 
afterward  discontinued  (Ket.  8b).  Apparently  this 
custom  was  in  force  when  the  Temple  was  in  ex- 
istence, and  persisted  in  Talmudic  times;  it  dis- 
appeared in  the  geonic  period.  R.  Hanan  declared 
that"  wine  was  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
soling the  bereaved  and  rewarding  the  wicked  for 
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wliatever  good  they  may  do  in  this  world,  in  order 
that  tlie}'^  may  have  no  claim  upon  the  world  to 
come  (Sanh.  70a).  After  the  destruction  of  tire 
Temple  many  Pharisees,  as  a sign  of  mourning, 
vowed  to  abstain  from  eating  meat  and  drinking 
wine,  but  were  dissuaded  from  issuing  a decree 
which  the  public  could  not  observe  (B.  B.  60b).  R. 
Judah  b.  Bathyra  said,  “Heat  was  the  principal  ac- 
companiment of  joy  in  the  time  of  the  Temple,  wine 
in  post-exilic  times  ” (Pcs.  109a). 

Kab  said  that  for  three  days  after  purchase  the 
seller  is  responsible  if  the  wine  turns  sour ; but  after 
that  his  responsibility  ceases.  R.  Samuel  declared 
that  responsibility  falls  upon  the  purchaser  innne- 
<liately  upon  the  delivery  of  the  wine,  the  rule  being 
“Wine  rests  on  the  owner’s  shoulders."  R.  Hiyya 
b.  Joseph  said,  “ Wine  must  share  the  owner’s  luck” 
(B.  B.  96a,  b,  98a).  If  one  sells  a cellarful  of  wine, 
the  purchaser  must  accept  teu  casks  of  sour  wine  in 
every  hundred  (Tosef.,  B.  B.  vi.  6).  Whoever  sells 
spiced  wine  is  responsible  for  sourness  until  the  fol- 
lowing Pentecost  {i.e.,  until  the  hot  weather  sets  in). 
If  he  sells  “old  wine,”  it  must  be  of  the  second 
year’s  vintage ; if  “ very  old  wine  ” (“  mey  ushshau  ”), 
it  must  be  of  the  third  year’s  vintage  (B.  B.  vi.  2). 

The  question  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  car- 
riers of  wine  (“  shekidai  ”)  is  discussed.  When 
Rabbah  bar  Hana’s  hired  carriers  broke  a cask  he 
seized  their  overgarments;  thereupon  the  carriers 
appealed  to  Rab,  who  ordered  Rabbah  to  return 
their  garments.  “Is  this  the  law?”  asked  Rabbah 
in  astonishment.  “It  is  the  moral  law,”  answered 
Rab,  citing,  “ That  thou  mayest  walk  in  the  way  of 
good  men  ” (Prov.  ii.  20).  When  the  garments  had 
been  returned  the  carriers  appealed  again;  “We  are 
poor  men ; we  have  worked  all  day ; and  now  we  are 
hungry,  and  have  nothing.”  Rab  then  ordered 
Rabbah  to  pay  them  their  wages.  “Is  this  the 
law?”  inquired  Rabbah.  “It  is  the  higher  law,” 
replied  Rab,  completing  the  verse  previously  ci- 
ted—“and  keep  the  paths  of  the  righteous”  (B. 
M.  83a). 

As  a commodity,  wine  has  an  important  place  in 
the  business  world.  A large  proportion  of  the  trade 
in  wine  for  the  Eeast  of  Passover  is  controlled  by 
Jews.  The  agricultural  activity  of  Palestine  is  di- 
rected mainly  to  viticulture.  The  Rothschild  cellars 
at  Rishon  le-Ziyyon  receive  almost  the  entire  produce 
of  the  Jewish  colonists,  which,  through  the  Carmel 
Wiue  Company,  is  distributed  throughout  Russia, 
Austria,  Jlolland,  Switzerland,  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States.  The  vintage  of  1904  in  the 
Rothschild  cellars  exceeded  7,000,000  bottles,  of 
which  200,000  were  sold  in  Warsaw.  See  Agricul- 
TRK.vL  Colonies  in  Palestine. 

Regarding  the  interdiction  of  wine  prepared  or 
handled  by  Gentiles  see  Nesek. 

Bibliography:  C.  H.  Fowler,  Tlie  Wine  nf  the  Bible,  New 

York.  1878;  W.  Ebstein,  Die  Meilizin  im  Nenen  Testament 

and  im  Talmud,  i.  36,  167 ; ii.  250,  Stuttgart,  1903. 

E.  c.  J.  D.  E. 

WINKLER,  MAX:  American  philologist; 
born  at  Cracow,  Austria,  Sept.  4,  1866 ; educated  at 
the  gymnasium  of  Cracow,  Hughes  High  School 
(Cincinnati,  Ohio),  Harvard  Universit}^  (A.B.  1889), 
and  the  University  of  Michigan  (Ph.D,  1892).  He 


took  a postgraduate  course  in  the  Universitj’  of 
Berlin,  and  on  returning  to  the  United  States  was 
appointed  instructor  in  German  at  the  University  of 
Michigan;  in  1895  he  became  assistant  professor,  and 
in  1902  professor,  of  German  language  and  literature. 
Winkler  has  edited  the  following  works:  Lessing’s 
“Emilia  Galotti,”  with  introduction  and  notes,  1895; 
Goethe’s  “Egmont,”1898;  Schiller’s  “ Wallenstein,” 
1901;  and  Goethe’s  “Iphigenie,”  1905. 

Bibliography  : American  Jewish  Year  Book,  .566.5. 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

WINNIPEG:  Capital  of  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba, Canada;  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Assin- 
iboin  and  Red  rivers.  Jews  had  relations  with  Win- 
nipeg when  it  was  merely  a small  Hudson  Bay  jiost, 
but  the  first  permanent  Jewish  settlers  went  thither 
about  1878.  The  Russian  anti- Jewish  outbreaks  of 
1881  and  1882  caused  about  three  hundred  Jews  to 
settle  there  in  the  latter  year,  most  of  whom  worked 
upon  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  then  in  the 
course  of  construction ; and  subsequent  iiersecu- 
tious  of  the  Jews  in  eastern  Europe  sent  periodic 
waves  of  Jewish  immigration  to  the  Manitoban  cap- 
ital. In  1898  and  1899  there  was  an  influx  from 
Rumania,  and  from  1908  to  1905  there  was  a further 
considerable  accession  of  settlers  from  Rus.sia.  The 
census  of  1891  placed  the  .lewisli  ])0]nilation  at 
1,156,  and  at  present  (1905)  the  communit}’  numbers 
between  2,500  and  3,000  in  a total  population  of 
about  80,000.  In  professional,  mercantile,  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits  the  Jews  of  Winnipeg  have  done 
their  full  share  toward  the  development  of  the  city, 
and  they  are  extensive  holders  of  its  real  estate.  In 
1904  one  of  their  number,  ISIoses  Finkelstein,  was 
elected  alderman  for  the  most  important  and  i)o])u- 
loiis  ward  of  the  citj’,  receiving  a large  majority. 
In  1892  and  1893,  through  the  exertions  of  Asher, 
Charles,  and  ISIichael  Pierce,  a number  of  Winnipeg 
Jews  established  a colony  in  Oxbow  without  calling 
for  outside  aid.  These  colonists  were  afterward 
joined  by  others  from  eastern  Canada  and  South 
Africa,  and  the  colony  is  to-day  in  a flourishing 
condition. 

Winnipeg  now  possesses  six  Jewish  congregations. 
The  earliest  was  the  B’nai  Israel,  established  in  1883, 
and  then  came  Congregation  Beth-El,  founded  in 
1885 ; in  1889  these  two  congregations  amalgamated 
under  the  name  “Shaary  Zedek,”  and  built  a syna- 
gogue in  King  street.  (Congregation  Rosh  Pina  was 
organized  in  1890,  with  a synagogue  on  Martha 
street.  Congregation  B’nai  Israel,  in  1893,  with  a 
synagogue  on  Martha  street ; and  Congregation  Beth 
Jacob,  in  1902,  with  a synagogue  on  Schultz  street. 
In  1904  the  Holy  Blossom  congregation  came  into 
existence,  and  was  reorganized  the  following  year 
under  the  name  “Shaar  Hashamoyim”;  and  Con- 
gregation Adas  Yeshurun  was  founded  in  1905. 

The  Jews  of  Winnipeg  have  established  a number 
of  communal  societies,  including  the  Dr.  Gaster 
Benevolent  Society,  the  Winnipeg  Hebrew  Benevo- 
lent Society,  the  Shaary  Zedek  Ladies’  Aid  Society, 
the  Rosh  Pina  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  the  Winnipeg 
Hebrew  Literary  Society,  and  the  Shaarj'  Zedek 
Talmud  Torah.  The  last-mentioned  has  erected  a 
spacious  building  for  educational  purposes.  In  1898 
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the  first  Winnipeg  Zionist  society  was  established, 
and  at  present  there  are  in  the  city  three  large  and 
active  branches  of  the  movement. 

J.  C.  I.  DE  S. 

WINTER,  SOLOMON : Hungarian  philan- 
thropist; born  in  the  county  of  Zips,  Hungary,  in 
1778;  died  at  Hunsdorf,  in  the  same  county,  Feb.  24, 
1859,  after  laboring  for  sixty  years  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Jewish  race  in  his  locality.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  synagogue  in  Hunsdorf  about  1820,  and 
the  construction  of  the  school  in  1840,  were  due 
to  him;  and  he  was  a representative  of  the  col- 
lective communities  of  the  county  in  the  Budapest 
congress  of  Jewish  notables. 

Bibliography  : Wurzbacti,  Biographisches  Lexicon,  Ivii.  81 ; 

Rosenberg,  Jahrbuch  f Ur  die  hraelitischen  CuUusgemem- 

den,  i.  330. 

8.  N.  D. 

WINTERNITZ,  MORIZ : Austrian  Priental- 
ist ; born  at  Horn  Dec.  23,  1863.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  1880  entered  the  University  of  Vienna, 
receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
1886.  In  1888  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  until  1892 
he  assisted  Max  Milller  in  the  preparation  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Rig-Veda  (4  vols.,  Oxford, 
1890-92),  collating  manuscripts  and  deciding  on  the 
adoption  of  manj^  new  readings.  Winternitz,  re- 
mained in  Oxford  until  1898,  acting  in  various  edu- 
cational capacities,  such  as  German  lecturer  to  tlie 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women  (1891-98),  librarian  of  the  Indian  Institute 
at  Oxford  (1895),  and  frequently  as  examiner  in 
German  and  Sanskrit  both  for  the  university  and  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.  In  1899  he  went  to  Prague 
as  privat-docent  for  Indology  and  general  ethnology, 
and  in  1902  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
Sanskrit  (made  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Ludwig) 
and  of  ethnology  in  the  German  University  of 
Prague.  In  addition  to  valuable  contributions  on 
Sanskrit  and  ethnology  to  various  scientific  journals, 
Winternitz  edited  the  “ Apastambiya  Grihyasutra  ” 
(Vienna,  1887)  and  the  “Mantrapatha,  or  the  Prayer- 
Book  of  the  Apastambins  ” (part  i.,  Oxford,  1897); 
translated  Muller’s  “Anthropological  Religion” 
and  his  “ Theosophy,  or  Psychological  Religion  ” 
into  German  (Leipsic,  1894-95);  and  published  “Das 
Altindische  Hochzeitsrituell  ” (Vienna,  1892),  which 
contains  also  valuable  ethnological  material;  “A 
Catalogue  of  South  Indian  Manuscripts  Belonging 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ” (London,  1902);  and  “Geschichte  der  In- 
dischen  Literatur”  (part  i.,  Leipsic,  1905). 

j.  L.  H.  G. 

WINTERNITZ,  WILHELM  : Austrian  phy- 
sician and  hydropathist ; born  at  Josefstadt,  Bohe- 
mia, March  1,  1835;  educated  at  Vienna  and  at 
Prague  (M.D.  1857),  where  he  settled  and  became  an 
assistant  at  the  institute  for  the  insane.  In  1858  he 
entered  the  Austriannavy,  but  resigned  his  position  as 
surgeon  in  1861  and  established  a practise  in  Vienna. 
There  he  became  interested  in  hydropathy,  and  was 
soon  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  a\ithorities.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Vienna  as  privat-docent  for  hydropathy  in  1865,  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  General  Vienna  Dis- 


pensary, where  he  is  now  (1905)  departmental  chief. 
In  the  same  year  he  opened  a private  hospital  near 
Vienna.  In  1874  he  became  privat-docent  in  medi- 
cine, and  was  appointed  assistant  professor  seven 
years  later,  becoming  a full  professor  in  1899. 

Winternitz  is  a collaborator  for  hydropathy  on 
Von  Ziemssen’s  “Handbuch  der  Allgemeinen  The- 
rapie”  (ed.  1881),  Eulenburg’s  “ Realencyclopildie 
der  Gesammteu  Heilkunde  ” (ed.  1897),  and  Eulen- 
burg’s “Lehrbuch  der  Allgemeinen  Therapie  uud 
der  Therapeutischen  Methodik”  (Berlin,  1898-99). 
In  1890  he  founded  the  “ Blatter  filr  Klinische  Hy- 
drotherapie,”  of  which  he  is  still  the  editor. 

In  addition  to  several  essays  and  monographs  in 
medical  journals,  Winternitz  is  the  author  of  the 
following  works;  “ Kaltenleutgeben  und  Meine  Was- 
serhellanstalt  ” (Vienna,  1869) ; “ Die  Hydropathic 
auf  Physiologischer  und  Klinischer  Grundlage  ” (ib. 
1877-80;  2d  ed.  1890-92;  translated  into  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian);  and  “Cho- 
lera, Lungenphthiseund  Fieber:  Klinische  Studien  ” 
{ib.  1887-88). 

Bibliography:  ’Wurzbach,  Biographisches  Lexicon-,  Page], 

Biog.  Lex.-,  Hirsch,  Biog.  Lex. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WINTERSTEIN,  SIMON,  FREIHERR 

VON  : Austrian  railroad  magnate;  born  at  Prague 
1819;  died  at  Voslaii  June  11,  1883.  The  son  of 
poor  parents,  he  had  to  learn  early  to  support  him- 
self. He  chose  a commercial  career,  and  worked  as 
a clerk  in  Prague  and  in  Vienna,  later  establishing 
a business  of  his  own  in  the  latter  city.  After  act- 
ing for  some  time  as  shipping  agent  for  the  Nord- 
bahn,  he  entered  the  executive  board  of  this  rail- 
road, and  finally  became  its  president.  Through 
business  connection  with  the  house  of  Rothschild  he 
became  a member  also  of  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  Slldbahn  and  of  the  Creditanstalt.  Winterstein 
was  for  a number  of  years  president  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Vienna.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Austrian  House  of  I.ords. 

Bibliography  : Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1883,  p.  435. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WINTERTHUR.  See  Switzerland. 

WISCONSIN  : State  in  the  Upper  Lake  region 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1848.  In  1792  a Jew  named  Jacob  Franks 
went  to  Green  Bay,  and  in  1805  he  erected  the  first 
grist-  and  saw-mill  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
'There  were  doubtless  other  Jews  possessing  busi- 
ness and  other  interests  in  the  region  which  later 
became  the  state;  but  the  early  records  are  very 
scanty.  The  oldest  congregation  in  the  state  is  B’ne 
Jeshurun,  in  Milwaukee,  organized  in  1852  by  Lobl 
Rindskopf,  Leopold  Newbauer,  Solomon  Adler, 
Emanuel  Silverman,  and  others,  all  of  whom  were 
among  the  first  Jewish  settlers  in  that  city. 

Wisconsin  contains  the  following  Jewish  commu- 
nities; Appleton,  with  a congregation  (Zion)  com- 
prising 34  members  and  founded  in  1873,  and  a ladies’ 
aid  society  having  a membership  of  32  and  founded 
in  1878;  Ashland,  which  has  a congregation  or- 
ganized in  1887,  an  auxiliary  society,  a ladies’  benev- 
olent association,  and  a cemetery;  Duluth,  with  a 
congregation,  Adas  Israel ; Eau  Claire,  with  a con- 
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gregation,  a religious  school,  and  an  aid  society  com- 
prising 50  members;  Fond  du  Lac,  containing  a 
community  that  holds  holy-day  services;  Gilette 
and  Green  Bay,  each  with  a congregation ; Hurley 
and  Ironwood,  which  form  a congregation  jointly; 
Kenosha,  with  the  Congregation  B’nai  Zedek,  in- 
corporated in  1904  and  having  27  members;  La 
Crosse,  which  has  two  congregations  (Ansche 
Cheset,  founded  in  1856,  and  Shearith  Israel,  in 
1899),  a benevolent  society,  and  a cemetery  ; Madi- 
son, possessing  a congregation,  Ahawatli  Achim, 
and  a cemetery ; Manitowoc,  whose  congregation, 
Anshe  Polia  Sadek,  was  founded  in  1900;  Mari- 
nette, which  has  a congregation  (founded  in  1888 
and  having  32  members),  a religious  school,  and  a 
cemetery;  Milwaukee  (see  Jew.  Excyc.  viii.  594); 
Monroe,  Oshkosh,  Racine,  and  Sheboygan, 
each  with  a congregation;  and  Superior,  which 
has  three  congregations,  all  organized  within  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  state  has  a Jewish  population  of  15,000  in  a 
total  of  2,069,042  (1904). 

j.  A.  M.  Ho. 

WISDOM  (Hebr.  nD3n;  Greek,  aofia):  Practi- 
cal intelligence;  the  mental  grasp  which  observes 
and  penetrates  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  also 
the  ability  skilfully  to  perform  difficult  tasks.  The 
former  faculty  is  intuitive,  the  latter  creative. 
Hence  the  word  connotes  both  deep  understanding 
and  artistic  skill.  Wisdom  is  at  once  a human  and 
a divine  property. 

All  human  wisdom  and  skill  come  from  God. 
The  spirit  of  God  made  Joseph  discreet  and  wise 
(Gen.  xli.  38-39),  inspired  and  prepared  Bezaleel 
and  other  artists  for  the  work  of  tlie  Tabernacle 
(E.x.  xxxi.  3-6),  and  was  also  the  source  of  the 
wisdom  of  Joshua  (Deut.  xxxiv.  9)  and  Solomon 
(I  Kings  iii.  12,  28).  “The  Lord  giveth  wisdom” 
(Prov.  ii.  6;  comp.  Job  xxxviii.  36;  Ps.  ii.  8 [A.  V. 
6];  Dan.  ii.  21),  and  He  annuls  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise  (Isa.  xxix.  14).  Great  blame,  therefore,  at- 
taches to  those  who  disregard  the  di- 
Wisdom  in  vine  source  of  their  wi.sdom  and  be- 
the  Bible,  come  conceited  and  sinful  (Isa.  v.  21, 
xxix.  14;  Jer.  iv.  22,  viii.  8-9,  ix.  22). 
Wisdom  is  acquired,  moreover,  by  the  observa- 
tion of  nature  (Prov.  vi.  6;  Job  xxxv.  11)  and  of 
history  (Deut.  xxxii.  29;  Hos.  xiv.  10  [A.  V.  9]; 
Prov.  viii.  33,  xix.  20),  as  well  as  by  study  and  by 
association  with  the  wise  (Prov.  ix.  9,  xiii.  20;  Job 
xxxii.  7). 

The  wise  were  sought  out  for  their  counsel  (Deut. 
i.  13, 15;  II  Sam.  xiv.  20,  xvi.  23;  Prov.  xii.  18,  xiii. 
14),  so  that,  like  the  priest  with  his  Torah  and  the 
prophet  with  his  revealed  word  of  God,  they  formed 
a special  class  (Jer.  xviii.  18).  In  more  primitive 
times  “ wise  women  ” were  consulted  (II  Sam.  xiv. 
2;  XX.  16,  22),  and  at  a later  period  females  who  were 
skilled  in  the  art  of  music  and  song  were  called 
“wise  women  ” (Jer.  ix.  17). 

As  contrasted  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
which  were  intended  for  the  people  of  Israel  exclu- 
sively, wisdom  was  less  restricted.  “The  children 
of  the  east  countr}q”  as  well  as  of  Egypt  and  the 
south,  were  regarded  as  the  possessors  of  wisdom 
from  of  old  (comp.  I Kings  v.  10-11  [A.  V.  iv.  30- 


31];  Jer.  xlix.  7),  and  Daniel  was  considered  a rep- 
resentative of  them  (Ezek.  xxviii.  3).  This  spirit 
of  universal  wisdom  was  also  typified  by  King  Solo- 
mon (I  Kings  V.  9-14  [.A.  V.  iv.  29-34],  x.  1-24;  Eccl. 
i.  13,  16);  and  to  him,  accordingly,  was  ascribed  the 
entire  Wisdom-literature  preserved  in  the  form  of 
proverbs,  secular  songs  (Song  of  Solomon),  philo- 
sophic thought  (Ecclesiastes),  and,  later,  the  Wi.sdom 
of  Solomon.  As  soon  as  monotheism  was  firndy  es- 
tablished as  a result  of  the  labors  of  the  Prophets, 
the  wisdom  of  the  East  could  be  con- 
The  suited  by  Israel’s  sages,  and  questions 
Hokmah,  concerning  the  origin  of  all  things 
Literature,  could  be  answered,  in  both  poetry 
and  prose,  far  more  intelligently  than 
had  been  possible  for  the  ancient  Bab^donians.  This 
was  done  occasionallj'  by  the  Dcutero-Isaiah  (xl. 
and  elsewhere),  by  the  interpolator  of  Amos  iv.  13 
and  V.  8,  by  the  authors  of  Proverbs  (viii.  22-31),  of 
Job  (xxviii.  and  el.sewhere),  and  of  Ps.  civ.,  and, 
most  authoritatively  of  all,  by  the  composers  of  Gen. 
i.-x.  Wisdom,  which  dwelt,  according  to  the  Baby- 
lonian cosmology,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  with  Ea, 
the  creative  deity,  became  in  Biblical  literature  the 
all-encompassing  intelligence  of  God,  the  helper  of 
the  Creator,  the  foundation  of  the  world  (comp. 
Jeremias,  “ Das  Alte  Testament  im  Lichte  des  Alten 
Orients,”  1904,  pp.  29,  80).  In  exact  proportion  as 
Israel’s  God  was  believed  to  be  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse, wisdom  was  regarded  as  the  cosmic  power, 
God’s  master  workman  (Prov.  viii.  30),  the  lirst  of 
His  works  (ib.  viii.  22),  and  His  designer  (<7;.  iii.  19 ; Ps. 
civ.  24),  while  at  the  same  time  wisdom  became  the 
law  of  life  anil  the  divine  guide  and  ruler  of  man. 
Virtue,  or  the  fear  of  God  which  is  the  avoidance  of 
evil,  was  developed  into  tlie  dominant  teaching  of 
the  Proverbs  iind  Job.  Tlie  ceremonial  laws  are 
scarcely  mentioned,  and  only  the  ethical  side  of  re- 
ligion is  considered.  At  times  the  ethics  assumes 
too  world  1}'  an  aspect  and  becomes  commonplace 
morality  (Prov.  vi.  34,  xiv.  22,  xxiv.  17-18,  xxix.  3), 
although  other  passages  point  to  high  ideals  (Job 
xxix.  15-16,  xxxi.  ; Prov.  x.  12). 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  written  by  some  Sad- 
ducean  pessimist  under  the  influence  of  Greek  Epi- 
cureanism and  skepticism,  reflects  the  impressions 
made  by  a worldly  wisdom  no  longer  permeated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Torah,  so  that  the  Solomonic  wis- 
dom, which  had  lost  sight  of  the  ethical  ideal,  was 
mocked  and  shown  to  be  a failure. 

In  the  main,  wisdom  was  greatly  valued  and 
eagerly  sought  during  the  Second  Temple,  and  the 
wise  became  the  teachers  of  the  young  and  the 
models  of  the  old.  An  extensive  Wisdom-literature, 
of  which  large  portions  may  have  been  lost,  sprang 
up  in  continuation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Ec- 
clesiasticus  (Siracii)  proves,  on  analy- 
Wisdom  in  sis,  to  be  a compilation  of  writings 
th.e  Apoc-  which  belong  in  part  to  an  older  gen- 
rypha.  oration ; and  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  which  recent 
research  has  reclaimed  for  Jewish  literature,  may 
also  be  classed  among  these  Wisdom-books.  Con- 
cerning the  Book  of  Wisdom  see  Wisdom,  Book 
OP.  The  table-talk  of  the  wise  men  of  Jerusalem  at 
the  court  of  King  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  in  the  Letter 
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of  Aristeas,  §§  187-300,  as  well  as  the  answer  of 
Zerubbabel,  the  page  of  King  Darius  (I  Esdras  ii.- 
iii.),  indicates  the  Jewish  longing  to  appear  as  wise 
men  like  Daniel  and  Joseph  before  the  kings  of  the 
world. 

In  all  these  books  wisdom  is  extolled  and  invested 
with  divine  attributes  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  i.  1-26,  iv. 
11-29,  li.  13-30,  and  especially  xxiv.  1-29,  where  it 
is  identified  with  tlie  law  of  Moses;  Test.  Pair., 
Levi,  13;  Enoch,  xlii.  1-2).  The  book  on  astronomy 
and  cosmography  in  the  writings  of  Enoch  is  de- 
scribed as  celestial  wisdom  (Enocli,  xxxvii.  2,  xlix. 
1-3,  Ixxxii.  2-3;  comp.  Book  of  Jubilees,  iv.  17,  xxi. 
10),  and  Noah’s  book  on  healing  (Book  of  Jubilees, 
X.  13)  belongs  to  the  same  class. 

Under  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  wisdom 
became  a divine  agency  of  a personal  cliaracter 
(Wisdom  vii.  22-30),  so  that  Philo  terms  it  the 
daughter  of  God,  “the  mother  of  the  creative 
IVord  ” (“  De  Profugis,”  §§  9,  20),  while  as  the  crea- 
tive principle  of  the  world,  wisdom 
Traces  in  occurs  in  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  i.  1 
Post-  (comp.  Hag.  11b;  Gen.  R.  i.,  where 

Biblical  the  Torah  lakes  the  place  of  wisdom ; 
Literature,  see  also  the  midrash  on  Prov.  iii.  19 
in  .lellinek,  “B.  H.”  ii.  23-39,  v.  63- 
69).  In  Christian  and  Gentile  Gnosticism,  wisdom 
became  the  center  of  speculation  (see  Gnosticism). 
The  so-called  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  a philo- 
sophical sermon  on  self-control  with  reference  to  the 
seven  martyred  sons  of  the  Maccabean  heroine,  is 
another  contribution  to  the  Hellenistic  Wisdom-lit- 
erature. 

“ The  wise  man  ” was  the  title  of  the  early  master 
of  the  Law  (Ab.  i.  4,  ii.  15),  but  at  a later  period  the 
masters  bore  the  epithet  of  “rabbi,”  and  only  those 
who  had  died  retained  the  name  of  “the  wise,” 
while  the  learned  were  called  “ disciples  of  the  wise  ” 
(see  Levy,  “Neuhebr.  Worterb.”  s.v.  DDH).  In  gen- 
eral, “wisdom  ” (“hokrnah  ”)  connotes  universal  or 
worldly  wi.sdom,  and  is  thus  contrasted  rvith  the 
Torah  (Kid.  49b;  Niddah  69b'  Sanh.  I04b;  Yer. 
Mak.  ii.  31d).  There  are  records  of  disputations  be- 
tween Jewish  masters  and  Gentile  sages,  such  as  the 
one  between  R.  Joshua  b.  Hananiah  and  the  men  of 
Athens  (Bek.  8-9;  Lam.  R.  i.  4 et  seq.  [comp. 
AtiieniansJ  ; Tamid  32a,  b).  In  Pes.  94b  (comp. 
R.  II.  12a)  the  opinion  of  the  wise  men  of  the  Gen- 
tiles is  preferred  to  that  of  the  Jewish  sages.  At 
the  sight  of  Gentile  sages  one  should  recite  the 
benediction;  “Blessed  art  Thou,  O Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  imparted  of  Thy 
wisdom  to  flesh  and  blood  ” (Ber.  58b).  “Ten  meas- 
ures of  wisdom  came  down  from  heaven,  and  nine 
of  them  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Holy  Land  ” (Kid. 
49b).  “Since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the 
wise  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Prophets  ” (B.  B. 
12a).  “Who  iswisfe?  He  who  learneth  from  every 
one”(Ab.  iv.  1).  “The  Shekinah  rests  only  upon 
the  wise,  the  strong,  the  rich,  and  the  tall  ” (Shab. 
92b);  but  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  must  pos- 
sess universal  wisdom  (Sanh.  17a).  Among  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Mishnah,  R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  and  R. 
Akiba  were  considered  the  paragons  of  universal 
wisdom  (Sotah  ix.  15,  49b).  “ Greek  wisdom  ” was 

fostered  in  the  house  of  Gamaliel,  but  was  forbidden 


elsewhere  after  the  Hasmonean  war  (B.  K.  82b- 
83a;  Sotah  49b).  The  sciences  of  music  (R.  H.  29b) 
and  astronomy  (Shab.  75a)  are  called  “wisdom,”  and 
the  midwife  is  termed  the  “wise  woman  ” (Shab. 
xviii.  3),  while  the  fourth  benediction  in  the  “She- 
moneh  ‘Esreh  ” is  called  the  “Benediction  of  Wis- 
dom ” (Ber.  33a). 

In  rabbinical  and  philosophical  literature  the  vari- 
ous sciences  are  termed  “ hokmot  ” ; and  as  the  seven 
sciences  of  the  medieval  university  (“  trivia  ” and 
“quadrivia”)  were  based  on  Prov.  ix.  1,  “Wisdom 
hath  builded  her  house,  she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven 
pillars,”  so  Jewish  writers  allude  to  the  seven 
branches  of  wisdom  (see  Joseph  Kindii  on  Prov.  ix.  1 ; 
Steinschneider,  “ Jiidische  Literatur,”  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber,  “Eucyc.”  section  ii.,  part  27,  pp.  424,  434- 
435,  where  the  various  “ hokmot  ” are  enumerated). 

K. 

WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON,  BOOK  OF  THE 

(LXX.  So0/a  'Z(Aofi(jvog ; V ulgate,  “ Liber  Sapiential  ”) ; 
Apocryphal  book  written  in  Alexandria  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  b.c.  That  it  was  com- 
posed in  Greek  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew  has  been 
conclusively  shown  by  Freudenthal  (“J.  Q.  R.” 
iii.  722-753).  The  book  has  neither  an  introductory 
verse  nor  a regular  conclusion.  In  fact,  it  consists 
of  three  independent  parts  which  have  no  real  con- 
nection, and  which  treat  of  subjects  altogether  dif- 
ferent, a fact  clearly  recognized  by  Bretschneider, 
Eichhorn,  and  others,  but  disputed  by  Grimm 
(“  Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisches  Handbuch  zu  den 
Apocryphen  des  Alien  Testaments,”  vi.  9-24,  Leip- 
sic,  1860)  and  his  followers. 

The  first  six  chapters  of  Wisdom  form  an  address 
to  the  rulers  of  the  earth  (i.  1 ; comp.  iii.  8 ; vi.  1-2,  9, 
21).  They  accentuate  the  necessity  of  wisdom  as  in- 
dispensable to  rulers  (i.  6,  vi.  9-25),  although  they  are 
chiefly  directed  against  the  Epicureans,  the  ungodly 
who  deny  immortality,  indulge  in  lust  and  incest, 
and  mock  the  righteous  and  the  learned,  who  in  their 
turn  upbraid  them  for  their  lawlessness  and  licen- 
tiousness (ii.  1-16).  In  contrast  with  them  the 
“saints  ” (Hasidim)  whom  they  expose 
Contents  of  to  torture  (ii.  19,  iii.  1)  and  to  a mar- 
the  Book,  tyr’s  death  (iii.  2)  are  called  “sons  of 
God,”  initiated  into  His  mystery, 
promised  an  inheritance  in  eternal  life  (i.  14;  ii.  13, 
21,  23;  iii.  4,  15;  iv.  1 ; v.  15)  like  Enoch  (iv.  10-16), 
and  assured  of  a crown  of  glory  in  the  world  to 
come  (v.  16).  Finally,  wisdom  is  introduced  in  vi. 
9-25  as  tlie  speaker,  and  as  tlie  one  who  bestows  the 
divine  kingdom  and  confers  immortality  (vi.  20-21); 
whereas  sin  brings  death,  since  “through  envy  of 
the  devil  came  death  into  the  world  ” (ii.  24).  The 
second  part  (ch.  vii.-ix.  17)  contains  an  address  of 
King  Solomon,  relating  how  his  life  was  guided  solely 
bj’^  wisdom,  and  closing  with  a prayer  offered  by 
him  to  God  that  he  might  obtain  her.  Here  wisdom 
is  represented  as  a mystic  power  which  imparts  not 
only  knowledge  of  all  mj'steries  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  (vii.  17-21,  27),  but  even  i'mmortality  (viii. 
13),  while  it  is  also  a cosmic  force  invested  with 
twenty-one  divine  attributes,  this  number  being 
either  a triple  multiple  of  seven,  or,  if  originally 
twenty-two  instead  of  twenty -one,  corresponding  to 
the  twenty -two  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (vii. 
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22-23).  At  the  same  time,  wisdom,  as  in  the  Pla- 
tonic system,  is  believed  to  teach  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  of  temperance,  prudence,  justice,  and  forti- 
tude (viii.  7).  The  prayer  of  Solomon  refers  to  the 
heavenly  tabernacle  prepared  from  the  beginning, 
and  to  his  own  predestination  (ix.  7-8 ; see  Pkeex- 
istence).  Wisdom  is  described  as  a cosnnc  princi- 
ple dwelling  on  the  throne  of  glory  next  to  God,  and 
as  knowing  and  designing  all  things  (ix.  1,  4,  10), 
being  identical  with  the  creative  Word  (ix.  1)  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  (ix.  17). 

While  these  two  portions  of  the  book  form  a unity 
to  some  extent,  and  probably  gave  the  entire  work 
its  title  of  “Wisdom  of  Solomon,”  the  last  section 
(i*.  18-xix.  22)  is  devoid  of  all  connection  with  what 
precedes.  The  speaker  is  no  longer  Solomon,  but 
the  author  or  the  saints  (xvi.  28,  xviii.  (5  et  passim), 
who  recite  the  history  of  Israel’s  redemption  from 
Egj'pt  and  other  enemies.  In  like  manner,  the  words 
are  not  addressed  to  the  kings  of  the  earth  (ix.  18 ; x. 
20;  xi.  4,  9, 17,  21 ; et 2Mssim),  but  to  God,  the  deliv- 
erer from  the  Ked  Sea.  The  whole  appears  on  close 
observation  to  be  part  of  a Passover  Haggadah  re- 
cited in  Egypt  with  reference  to  Gentile  surround- 
ings, and  it  accordingly  abounds  in  genuine  hag- 
gadic  passages  of  an  ancient  character.  The  tenth 
chapter  serves  as  a connecting-link  between  the  Sol- 
omonic Wisdom-book  and  this  Passover-Haggadah 
fragment,  and  must,  therefore,  be  taken  with  the  last 
verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  and  the  first  of  the  elev- 
enth, in  both  of  which  wisdom  forms  the  theme. 
Here,  however,  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Solomonic  wisdom,  which,  enabling  the  king  to  pen- 
etrate into  all  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  earth,  to 
study  the  world  of  the  spirits,  and  to  learn  the  vir- 
tues of  stones  and  roots,  thus  came 
Hellenistic  very  close  to  the  Platonic  rvlsdom  (vii. 

Passover  17-26).  The  wisdom  of  the  haggadist 
Haggadah.  is  exclusive  and  hostile  to  the  Gen- 
tile world,  rather  than  cosmopolitan 
and  broad,  saving  only  the  righteous  and  bringing 
ruin  upon  the  wicked  (ix.  18,  x.  1-21).  From  this 
point  of  view  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  are  re- 
counted to  lead  up  to  the  story  of  the  Exodus. 
Wisdom  taught  Adam  to  rise  from  his  fall  by  re- 
pentance (comp.  “Vita  Ada3  et  Eveb,”  viii.;  Pirke 
R.  El.  XX.);  but  it  caused  Cain  and  his  generation 
to  perish  (x.  1-3).  It  saved  Noah,  Abraham,  and 
Lot,  but  brought  lasting  doom  upon  the  offenders 
(x.  4-9).  It  showed  Jacob  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  vision  of  the  ladder  (comp.  Gen.  R.  Ixviii.  16; 
Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxviii.  12)  and  gave  him  victory 
over  all  his  pursuers  (x.  10-12).  It  preserved  Jo- 
seph the  righteous  from  sin,  went  with  him  into  the 
pit  and  the  prison,  and  raised  him  to  the  throne  and 
to  glory,  but  covered  his  detractors  with  shame  (x. 
13-15).  It  delivered  Israel  from  its  heathen  oppress- 
ors, entered  into  the  soul  of  Moses,  enabling  him  to 
work  all  his  miracles  before  Pharaoh,  and,  in  the 
shape  of  a protecting  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of 
an  illuminating  fire  by  night,  guided  the  people 
through  the  wilderness  and  through  the  Red  Sea, 
while  it  drowned  the  Egyptians  and  cast  them  up 
again  from  the  deep  to  enrich  the  Israelites  with  the 
spoils  that  floated  upon  the  water  (x.  15-20;  comp. 
Mek.,  Beshallah,  6;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  xiii.  21;  xv. 


12,  20;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  ii.  16,  § 6).  It  also  opened 
the  mouths  of  the  dumb  so  that  they  joined  in  the 
song  of  the  people  in  praise  of  God  at  the  Red  Sea 
(x.  21 ; comp.  Mek.  to  Shirah  [Song  of  Moses],  1), 
and  it  prospered  the  work  of  Iffoses  in  the  wilder- 
ness (xi.  1-4). 

This  section  is  followed  (xi.  5-xix.  21)  by  a hag- 
gadic  discourse  in  the  form  of  a prayer  of  thanks- 
giving on  the  Egyptian  plagues  and  other  miracles 
connected  with  the  Exodus,  obviously  to  be  recited 
on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  (xviii.  6-9;  comp.  Jose- 
phus, “Ant.”  ii.  16,  4;  Rook  of  Jubilees,  xlix. 

2-6).  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  ancient 
Haggadah  is  that  God  metes  out  the  perfect  justice 
expressed  by  the  Rabbis  in  tin;  i)hrase  “middah  ke- 
neged  middah”  (=  “measure  for  measure”),  so  that 
the  book  declares:  “Wherewithal  a man  sinueth, 
by  the  same  also  shall  he  be  juinished  ” (xi.  16). 
This  was  ajiplied  to  the  Egyptians  with  reference 
to  Ex.  xviii.  11  (see  Targuin  ad  loc.;  Sotah  lid). 
Here,  however,  the  haggadist  goes  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  the  very  thing  which  proved  an  in- 
strument of  vengeance  to  the  Egyptians  became  a 
means  of  safety  for  Israel  (xi.  5).  The  water  in 
which  the  Israelitish  children  were  to  be  drowned 
was  turned  to  blood  for  the  parched  Egyptians, 
while  it  flowed  forth  from  the  rock  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  desert  (xi.  4- 
7).  In  like  manner,  the  animals  worshiped  hy  the 
Egyptians  became  the  source  of  terror 
Wonders  of  and  harm  to  them  (xi.  15-19,  xii.  24- 
the  27);  “for  these  [the  Israelite.s]  thou 
Exodus,  didst  admonish  and  try,  as  a father: 

but  the  other  [the  Egyptian  i)eo|)le], 
as  a severe  king,  thou  didst  condemn  and  punish  ” 
(xi.  10),  even  though  God  loves  all  His  creatures, 
and  waits  for  the  repentance  of  the  sinner  because 
He  is  the  lover  of  souls  (xi.  24-xii.  2).  The  real 
cause  of  the  doom  of  such  Gentile  nations  as  the 
Canaanites  was  their  commission  of  the  cajutal  sins 
of  idolatry  and  murder  (xii.  4-7 ; comp.  Sibyllines, 
i.  160,  178;  iii.  36-40,  586-605,  761-764;  et  passi/n). 
Yet  even  they  were  given  time  for  repentance; 
wherefore  God  sent  the  wasps  before  Israel  to  des- 
troy the  Canaanites  gradually,  instead  of  killing 
them  all  at  once  (xii.  8-11;  comp.  Ex.  xxiii.  28; 
Sotah  36a);  for  God  blends  mercy  with  justice,  to 
teach  “that  the  just  man  should  be  merciful”  (xii. 
19;  comp.  i.  6),  and  unrepentant  Egypt  was  thus 
severely  punished  until  she  acknowledged  the  God 
she  had  denied  (xii.  27). 

Egyptian  (and  Greek)  idolatry  is  declared  (xiii. 
1-10)  to  be  far  less  excusable  than  Babylonian  star- 
worship,  and  it  is  therefore  derided  (xiii.  11-19)  in 
terms  borrowed  from  Isa.  xliv.  13-20.  Idolatry  was 
first  introduced  by  the  giants  who  were  descended 
from  the  fallen  angels.  Its  purposes  were  corruption 
and  fornication  (xiv.  1-13) ; it  owed  its  hold  on  man- 
kind to  the  honor  paid  the  images  of  dead  sons  (xiv. 

14-21;  comp.  Book  of  Jubilees,  xi.  4; 

The  Folly  Bezold,  “ Die  Schatzhohle,”  p.  31),  and 
of  it  led  to  murder,  adultery,  theft,  and 
Idolatry,  perjury  (xiv.  22-31).  Knowledge  of 
God  alone  guides  to  righteousness  and 
immortality,  while  the  enemies  (the  Romans  and 
the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians) 
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who  hold  Israel  in  subjection  are  termed  foolish 
Image-worshipers  (xv.  1-15;  comp.  Ps.  cxv.,  recited 
on  the  eve  of  the  Passover).  The  Egi^ptian  animal- 
Avorship  again  suggests  to  the  haggadist  the  idea 
that  while  the  beasts  became  a torment  to  Egj’pt, 
the  quail  became  nourishing  food  for  the  people  of 
God  (xvi.  1-4);  and  though  the  serpents  bit  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  they  were  in  the  end  a 
sign  of  salvation  for  them,  admonishing  them  to  look 
to  God  as  the  savior  whose  word  heals  all  (xvi.  5- 
12;  comp.  R.  H.  iii.  8q).  The  fire  which  fell  with 
both  the  hail  and  the  rain  (Ex.  ix.  24;  Tan.,  Wayera, 
ed,  Buber,  jj.  22),  as  well  as  in  the  sea  (Ex.  xiv.  24; 
Targ.  Yer.  ad  loc.\  Josephus,  “Ant.”  ii.  16,  § 3), 
like  the  fire  Avhich  would  not  destroy  the  frogs  in 
the  oven  (xlx.  21;  Pes.  53b),  manifested  the  won- 
drous power  of  God  (xvi.  16-19).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manna,  Avhich  fell  like  hoar  frost  and  was 
flavored  to  suit  every  Avishand  taste,  did  not  melt  in 
the  heat  of  the  wilderness,  but  disappeared  under  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  that  the  people  might  oiler  their 
praise  early  in  the  morning  (comp.  Yoma75a;  Targ. 
Yer.  to  Ex.  xvi.  21 ; Mek.,  Wayassa',  4 [ed.  Weiss,  p. 
58a] ; for  the  Essene  prayer  at  sunrise  see  Josephus, 
“B.  J,”  ii.  8,  § 5;  Ber.  9b;  and  comp.  Essenes). 
The  Egyptian  plague  of  darkness,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  light  in  tlie  houses  of  the  children  of 
Israel  (Ex.  x.  21-23),  is  declared  to  have  been  a 
punishment  for  their  imprisonment  of  the  Israelites, 
the  future  bearers  of  the  light  of  the  Law,  and  for 
their  pride  in  their  intellectuality,  besides  being  a 
token  of  their  future  doom  (xvii.  1-xviii.  4).  The 
last  plague,  the  death  of  the  first-born,  was  the 
punishment  for  the  intended  murder 

Plagues  of  the  Israelitish  children  (xviii.  5). 
upon  This  same  night  of  watching  proved 
E&ypt-  to  be  the  doom  of  the  Eg3'ptians  and 
the  election  of  Israel,  so  that  on  the 
one  side  resounded  cries  of  lamentation,  and  on  the 
other  were  heard  songs  of  thanksgiving  (xviii.  7-17). 
The  almighty  “Word”  carried  the  sword  of  death 
throughout  Egypt,  and  by  this  same  power  Aaron, 
with  his  robe,  his  breastplate,  and  his  diadem  decked 
Avith  divine  mysteries,  subdued  the  angel  of  death 
(xviii.  20-25).  Finally,  the  destruction  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  Red  Sea  is  descriljed  as  a rencAval  of  the 
miracle  of  Creation  (xix.  1-6),  since  out  of  the  sea 
rose  a green  field  (comp.  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  xv.  19). 
The  Egyptians  had  been  more  brutal  iu  their  treat- 
ment of  the  strangers  than  had  the  inhospitable 
Sodomites,  thus  accounting  for  the  severity  of  their 
punishment  (xix.  13-22).  Here  the  Haggadah  breaks 
off  abruptly. 

It  is  evident  that  these  three  parts,  or  at  least  the 
first  two  (i.-ix.,  x.-xix.),  can  not  have  emanated 
from  the  same  author,  for  neither  the  stjde  nor  the 
views  can  be  ascribed  to  one  and  the  same  person. 
This  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  original  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon  and  the  Passover-Haggadah  frag- 
ment Avere  probably  joined  together  and  then  treated 
as  one  book.  Gratz  (“  Gesch.”  4th  ed., 
Authorship  iii.  382-385,  611-613)  finds  in  the  Avork 
and  Date,  allusions  to  the  apotheosis  of  Caligula 
(38-40  C.E.),  but  the  deification  of 
the  Ptolemies  goes  back  to  Egyptian  custom.  Ch. 
ii.  and  iii.  refer  to  JeAvish  converts,  not  to  Greeks  in 


Alexandria.  The  character  of  the  book  as  regards 
the  creative  Wisdom,  Word,  and  Spirit  indicates  a 
stage  prior  to  the  Philonic  system,  and  the  Biblical 
story  shows  a haggadic  form  still  fresh  and  not  yet 
compressed  into  a rigid  system,  as  iu  Philo  (see  Sieg- 
fried, “Philo  von  Alexandria,”  pp.  22-24,  Jena, 
1875).  Tlie  apostle  Paul  (see  Grafe,  “Das  Verluilt- 
niss  der  Paulinischen  Schriften  zur  Sapientia  Salo- 
mouis,  ’’Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  1892 ; comp,  also  Saul 
OP  Tarsus),  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
breAvs  (Heb.  i.  3,  iv.  12;  comp.  Wisdom  vii.  22,  26), 
and  others  have  draAvn  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
This  places  the  date  of  the  book,  or  at  least  that  of 
the  first  part,  Avith  certainty  in  the  first  century  b.c. 

A IlebreAV  translation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
is  mentioned  by  Nahmanides  in  the  preface  to  his 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  A IlebreAv  version 
Avith  a commentary  Avas  published  bj'  HartAvig  Wes- 
sely  (Berlin,  1780),  and  a German  translation  Avith 
notes,  valuable  for  the  references  to  rabbinical 
literature,  Avas  made  by  M.  Gutmann  (Altona, 
1841). 

Bibliography  : For  the  extensive  literature  see  Schiirer, 
Crescii.  3d  ed.,  iii.  377-383.  The  chief  editions,  besides  that 
contained  in  Fritzsche’s  Apootnifii  Giaxi,  are:  Reusch, 
Liber  SapieiitUe  Greece,  Freiburg-iin-Breisgau,  1858;  Deane, 
Booh  of  Wisdotn,  Oxford,  1881.  On  the  question  of  the  orig- 
inal language  see  Margoliouth,  the  Booh  of  Wisdom 
Written  in  Hebrew?  in  J.  B.  A.  S.  1890,  pp.  263  et  seqr,  an- 
swered by  Freudenthal,  What  Is  the  Original  Language  of 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon?  in  J.  Q.  R.  iii.  722-753. 

K. 

WISDOM  OF  GOD.  See  God. 

WISE,  AARON : American  rabbi ; born  at 
Erlau,  Hungary,  May  2,  1844;  died  iu  Netv  York 
March  30,  1896;  sou  of  Chief  Rabbi  JdSeph  Hirsch 
Weiss.  He  Avas  educated  in  the  Talmudic  schools 
of  Hungaiy,  including  the  seminary  at  Eisenstadt, 
Avhere  he  studied  under  Dr.  Hildesheimer.  Later 
he  attended  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Halle, 
receiving  his  doctorate  at  the  latter  institution.  He 
assisted  Bernard  Fischer  in  revising  the  Buxtorf 
lexicon,  and  Avas  for  several  jmars  a director  of 
schools  in  his  native  toAvn.  HeAvas  for  a time  iden- 
tified Avith  the  ultra-Orthodox  part}^  iu  Hungary, 
acting  as  secretary  to  the  organization  Shomere 
ha-Datt,  and  editing  a J udaeo-German  weekly  in 
its  support.  In  1874  Wise  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  became  rabbi  of  Congregation  Beth  Elo- 
hlm  in  Brooklyn  ; tAvo  years  later  he  Avas  appointed 
rabbi  of  Temple  Rodeph  Shalom  in  New  York, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

Wise  Avas  the  author  of  “Beth  Aharon,”  a relig- 
ious school  handbook ; and  he  compiled  a pra}'er- 
book  for  the  use  of  his  congregation.  He  was  for 
some  time  editor  of  the  “JeAvish  Herald  ” of  New 
York,  and  of  the  “Boston  IlebreAv  Observer”;  and 
he  contributed  to  the  year-books  of  the  Jewish  Min- 
isters’ Association  of  America,  as  Avell  as  to  other 
periodical  publications.  He  Avas  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  JeAvish  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  first 
vice-president  of  its  advisory  board  of  ministers. 
Wise  founded  the  Rodeph  Shalom  Sisterhood  of 
Personal  Service,  Avhich  established  the  Aaron  Wise 
Industrial  School  in  his  memory. 

Bibliography:  American  Jeu'css,  May,  1896,  pp.  482-487; 
Martens,  Hebrews  in  America,  pp.  305-306. 
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WISE,  ISAAC  MAYER  : American  Reform 
rabbi,  editor,  and  author;  born  at  Steiugrub,  Bolie- 
mia,  March  29,  1819;  died  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March 
26,  1900.  He  was  the  sou  of  Leo  Wise,  a school- 
teacher, and  received  liis  earl^^  Hebrew  education 
from  his  father  and  grandfather,  later  coutiuuing  his 
Hebrew  and  secular  studies  in  Prague.  He  received 
the  hattarat  hora'ah  from  the  Prague  bet  din,  com- 
posed of  Rabbis  Rapoport,  Samuel  Freund,  and  E. 
L.  Teweles.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  rabbi  at 
Radnitz,  Bohemia,  where  he  remained  for  about 
two  years,  emigrating  to  the  United  States  in  1846. 
He  arrived  in  New  York  on  July  23  of  the  same 
year,  and  in  the  following  October  was  appointed 
rabbi  of  the  Congregation  Beth-El  of  Albany,  New 
York.  He  soon  began 
agitating  for  reforms  in 
the  service,  and  his  was 
the  first  Jewish  congrega- 
tion in  the  United  States 
to  introduce  family  pews 
in  the  synagogue.  Ser- 
mons in  the  vernacular, 
a mi.xed  choir,  and  con- 
firmation were  also  among 
the  Innovatiousintroduced 
b}'  Wise,  who  even  went  so 
far  as  to  count  women  in 
forming  a min}'an  or  re- 
ligious quorum. 

In  1850  some  unfortu- 
nate events  caused  a split 
in  the  Albany  community, 
and  the  consequent  forma- 
tion of  a new  congrega- 
tion, the  Anshe  Emeth,  by 
the  friends  and  support- 
ers of  the  rabbi.  Wise  re- 
mained with  this  congre- 
gation until  April,  1854, 
when  he  became  rabbi  of 
the  Bene  Yeshurun  con- 
gregation of  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  where  he  officiated 
for  the  remaining  forty- 
six  years  of  his  life.  Wise 
was  active  in  so  many  di- 
rections, and  was  so  great 
a power  in  the  history 
of  Judaism  in  the  United 
States,  that  it  is  necessary  to  treat  under  distinct 
headings  the  various  achievements  of  his  long  and 
successful  career.  He  was  above  all  an  organizer, 
and  the  numerous  institutions  that  he  called  into 
being  attest  to  the  great  influence  he  wielded  during 
his  life. 

In  1847,  at  the  suggestion  of  Max  Lilienthal,  who 
was  at  that  time  stationed  in  New  York,  a bet  din 
was  formed,  which  was  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an 
advisory  committee  to  the  congregations  of  the 
country,  without,  however,  exercising 

Prayer-  hierarchic  powers.  As  members  of 
Book.  this  bet  din,  Lilienthal  named  Wise 
and  two  others,  besides  himself.  At 
a meeting  held  in  the  spring  of  1847  Wise  submitted 
to  the  bet  din  the  manuscript  of  a prayer-book,  to 


be  entitled  the  “ Minhag  America,”  and  to  be  used 
by  all  the  congregations  of  the  country.  He 
had  noticed  that  nearly  every  prominent  rabbi  in 
Europe,  and,  later,  in  the  United  States,  issued  his 
own  prayer-book,  and  in  order  to  stem  this  individ- 
ualistic tide  he  advocated  the  adoption  of  a common 
prayer-book.  Nothing  definite  was  done  in  the  mat- 
ter, however,  until  the  Cleveland  Conference  of  1855, 
when  a committee  consisting  of  Wise,  Rolhenberg, 
and  Kalisch  was  appointed  to  edit  such  a praj’er- 
book.  This  book  appeared  under  the  title  “ 5Iinhag 
America,”  and  was  ])racticall3"  Wise’s  work;  it  was 
adopted  by  most  of  the  congregations  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  states.  So  pronounced  was  Wise’s  de- 
sire for  union,  that  when  in  1894  the  “ Union  Praj'er- 
Book  ” was  i)ublished  bj' 
the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  he  vol- 
untarily retired  the  “ Min- 
hag America”  from  his 
own  congregation. 

As  early  as  1848  Wise 
issued  a call  to  the  “min- 
isters and  other  Israelites  ” 
of  the  United  States, 
urging  them  to  form  a 
union  which  might  put  an 
end  to  the  prevalent  re- 
ligious anarch}'.  His  call 
appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  “Occident,”  and  was 
ably  seconded  by  its  edi- 
tor, Isaac  Leeser.  Wise 
suggested  that  a meeting 
be  held  in  the  spring  of 
1849  at  Philadelphia,  to 
establish  a union  of  the 
congregations  of  the  entire 
country.  This  meeting 
did  not  take  place;  but 
the  originator  of  the  idea 
never  ceased  advocating 
it,  especially  after  he  had 
established  his  own  news- 
paper, “The  Israelite” 
(July,  1854).  in  the  col- 
umns of  which  he  inde- 
fatigably  expounded  his 
views  upon  the  subject. 
His  persistence  won  its 
reward  when  in  1873,  twenty-five  years  after  he  Imd 
first  broached  the  idea,  the  Union  of  Amehic.\n  He- 
brew Congregations  was  organized  at  Cincinnati. 

Earnest  as  he  was  in  proclaiming  the  necessity  for 
union  among  the  congregations,  he  was  equally  in- 
defatigable in  insisting  upon  the  pressing  need  of 
a theological  seminary  for  the  training  of  rabbis  for 
American  pulpits.  In  his  “Remiuis- 
Hebrew  cences”  he  gives  a vivid  picture  of  the 
Union  incompetcucy  of  many  of  the  men 
College,  who  iiosed  as  spiritual  guides  of  the 
congregations  during  the  early  days 
of  his  residence  in  the  United  States.  He  had 
scarcely. arrived  in  Cincinnati  when,  with  his  char- 
acteristic energy,  he  set  to  work  to  establish  a col- 
lege in  which  young  men  could  receive  a Jewish 


Isaac  Mayer  Wise. 

(From  a bust  by  Moses  Ezekiel  in  the  possession  of  A.  S.  Ochs.) 
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education.  He  enlisted  the  interest  and  support  of 
a number  of  influential  Jews  of  Cincinnati  and  adja- 
cent towns,  and  in  1855  founded  the  Zion  Collegiate 
Association.  The  venture,  however,  proved  a fail- 
ure, and  the  societ}'  did  not  succeed  in  opening  a 
college.  Nothing  daunted.  Wise  entered  upon  a 
literary  campaign,  and  year  in  and  j'ear  out  he  pre- 
sented the  subject  in  the  columns  of  “The  Israelite.” 
His  indomitable  perseverance  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess when,  on  October  3,  1875,  the  Hebkew  Union 
CoLEEGE  opened  its  doors  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
dents, four  of  whom  were  ordaiued  eight  years  later. 

The  first  outcome  of  Wise’s  agitation  for  union 
among  the  Jews  was  the  Cleveland  Conference  held 
in  1855,  and  convened  at  his  initiative.  This  con- 
ference was  unfortunate,  for,  instead  of  uniting  the 
rabbis  of  all  parts  of  the  country  in  a 
Rabbinical  bond  of  fellowship,  it  gave  rise  to 
Con-  strained  relations  between  Wise  and 

ferences.  his  followers  on  one  side,  and  promi- 
nent rabbis  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie 
country  on  the  other  side.  These  differences  were 
partly  removed  during  the  rabbinical  conference  of 
Philadelphia  (1869),  which  Wise  attended.  The 
New  York  conference  of  1870,  and  the  Cincinnati 
conference  of  1871  were  efforts  in  the  same  direction ; 
but  a controversy  ensuing  from  the  latter  served 
only  to  widen  the  breach.  Yet  was  the  great  “ union- 
ist” not  discouraged.  He  continued  agitating  fora 
synod  which  was  to  be  the  central  body  of  authority 
for  American  Judaism.  In  1881  he  submitted  to  the 
meeting  of  tlie  Rabbinical  Literary  Association  a re- 
port urging  the  formation  of  a synod;  but  the  mat- 
ter never  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion. 
However,  he  lived  to  see  the  establishment  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  in  1889, 
which  was  the  third  enduring  offspring  of  his  tire- 
less energy  and  unfailing  perseverance.  During 
the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  conference  which  he  had  called  into  ex- 
istence (see  Conferences,  R.^bbinical). 

Besides  the  arduous  labors  that  the  organization 
of  these  national  institutions  entailed.  Wise  was  act- 
ive in  many  other  ways.  In  1857,  when  a new  treaty 
was  to  be  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Switzerland,  he  visited  Washington  as  chairman  of 
a delegation  to  protest  against  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  unless  Switzerland  should  cease  its  discrimina- 
tions against  American  Jews.  In  his  own  city,  be- 
sides officiating  as  rabbi  of  the  Bene  Yeshurun  con- 
gregation and  as  president  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  he  edited  the  “American  Israelite”  and  the 
“Deborah,”  served  as  an  examiner  of  teachers  ap- 
plying for  positions  in  public  schools,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  He  traveled  throughout  the  United 
States,  lecturing,  dedicating  synagogues,  and  enlist- 
ing the  interest  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  his 
plans  and  projects. 

Wise  was  the  author  of  the  following  works; 
“The  History  of  the  Israelitish  Nation  from  Abra- 
ham to  the  Present  Time,”  Albany,  1854;  “The 
Essence  of  Judaism,”  Cincinnati,  1861 ; “The  Origin 
of  Christianity,  and  a Commentary  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,”  1868;  “Judaism,  Its  Doctrines  and 
Duties,”  1872;  “ The  Martyrdom  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 


reth; a Historico-Critical  Treatise  on  the  Last  Chap- 
ter of  the  Gospel,”  1874;  “The  Cosmic  God,”  1876; 
“ History  of  the  Hebrews’  Second  Commonwealth,” 
1880;  “Judaism  and  Christianity,  Their  Agreements 
and  Disagreements,”  1883;  “A  Defense  of  Judaism 
vs.  Pro.selytizing  Christianity,”  1889; 
His  Works,  and  “ Pronaos  to  Holy  Writ,”  1891. 

In  his  early  years  he  wrote  a number 
of  novels,  which  appeared  first  as  serials  in  the 
“Israelite,”  and  later  in  book  form;  these  were; 
“The  Convert,”  1854;  “The  Catastrophe  of  Eger,” 
“The  Shoemaker’s  Family,”  “Resignation  and 
Fidelity,  or  Life  and  Romance,”  and  “Romance, 
Philosophy,  and  Cabalah,  m'  the  Conflagration  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,”  1855;  “ The  Last  Struggle 
of  the  Nation,”  1856;  “The  Combat  of  the  People, 
or  Hillel  and  Herod,”  1858;  and  “The  First  of 
the  Maccabees.”  He  wrote  also  a number  of 
German  novels,  which  appeared  as  seiials  in  the 
“ Deborah  ” ; among  these  may  be  mentioned ; “ Die 
Juden  von  Landshuth”;  “Der  Rothkopf,  oder  des 
Schulmeisters  Tochter  ” ; and  “ Baruch  und  Sein 
Ideal.”  In  addition  to  all  these  works  Wise  pub- 
lished in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  “Israelite” 
numerous  studies  on  various  subjects  of  Jewish 
interest.  He  even  wrote  a couple  of  plays,  “Der 
Maskirte  Liebhaber”  and  “Das  GUick  Reich  zu 
Sein.” 

During  his  lifetime  Isaac  M.  Wise  was  regarded 
as  the  most  prominent  Jew  of  his  time  in  the  United 
States.  His  genius  for  organization  was  of  a very 
high  order;  and  he  was  masterful,  rich  in  resources, 
and  possessed  of  an  inflexible  will.  More  than  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  it  may  be  said  of  him 
that  he  left  the  impress  of  his  personality  upon  the 
development  of  Judaism  in  the  United  States. 

Bibliography:  I.  M.  Wise,  Reminiscences,  transl.  frotrr  the 
German  and  ed.  by  David  Philipson,  Cincinnati,  1901 ; Se- 
lected iVritings  of  Isaac  M.  IVise,  with  a biography  by  David 
Philipson  and  Louis  Grossmann,  ih.  1900;  The  American  Is- 
raelite, 1854-1900,  passim,  and  the  Jubilee  number,  June  30, 
1904. 

A.  D.  P. 

WISE,  LEO  : American  journalist  and  publisher; 
born  at  Albany  Oct.  28,  1849 ; son  of  Isaac  Mayer 
Wise.  He  was  edueated  at  St.  Xavier  College  and 
Farmers  College,  Cincinnati;  College  Hill,  Ohio; 
Trinity  College,  Hartford;  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  (A.B.,  Farmers  College,  1867;  L.B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1869).  In  1863  he  served  a brief 
term  in  the  river  flotilla  of  the  United  States  navy, 
and  in  1872  was  one  of  the  original  prospectors  in  the 
diamond  fields  in  South  Africa,  whereat  Dutoit’s  Pan 
he  opened  a new  digging  which  was  at  first  called 
“New  Rush”  and  afterward  became  the  famous 
“Colesburg  Kopje,”  now  in  the  Kimberley  district. 

From  1875  to  1890  Wise  published  “ Die  Deborah,” 
and  from  1884  to  1892  he  owned  the  “Jewish  An- 
nual.” In  1885  he  established  the  “Chicago  Israel- 
ite ” at  Chieago,  and  is  still  its  publisher,  in  addition 
to  being  the  managing  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
“ American  Israelite  ” of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Wise 
has  also  published  most  of  the  books  written  by  his 
father. 

Bibliography:  American  Jewish  Year  Book,  5665  (1964-5). 
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WISE,  STEPHEN  SAMUEL : American 
rabbi:  born  at  Budapest  Marcli  17,  1862;  son  of 
Aaron  Wise.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  the  Citj' 
of  New  York  (1887-91),  Columbia  College  (B.A. 
1892),  and  Columbia,  University  (Ph.D.  1901),  and 
later  pursued  rabbinical  studies  under  Gottheil,  Ko- 
hut,  Gersoni,  Joffe,  and  ^largolis.  In  1893  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Rabbi  Henry  S.  Jacobs  of  the 
Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun,  Now  York  city,  and 
later  in  the  same  year,  minister  to  the  same  congre- 
gation. In  1900  he  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of 
the  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  Portland,  Ore. 

Wise  rvas  the  first  (honorary)  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Zionists;  and  at  the  Second  Zion- 
ist Congress  (Basel.  1898)  he  was  a delegate,  and  sec- 
retar^f  for  the  English  language.  He  was  a mbmber 
also  of  the  International  Zionist  Executive  Committee 
in  1899.  In  1902  he  officiated  as  first  vice-president 
of  the  Oregon  State  Conference  of  Cliarities  and  Cor- 
rection; and  in  1903  he  was  appointed  Commissioner 
of  Child  Labor  for  the  state  of  Oregon.  He  is  the 
founder  of  the  People’s  Forum  of  Portland.  Wise  is 
the  editor  of  the  Arabic  original  of  “The  Improve- 
ment of  the  Moral  Qualities,”  an  ethical  treatise  of 
the  eleventh  century  by  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  (New 
York,  1902),  and  of  the  “Beth  Israel  Pulpit.” 

A. 

WISMAR.  See  ^Mecklenburg. 


WISSENSCHAFTLICHE  ZEITSCHRIFT 
FtiR  JtiDISCHE  THEOLOGIE.  See  Period- 
icals. 


WISSOTZKY,  KALONYMOS  ZEEB 
WOLF:  Russian  pliilanthropist ; born  in  Zhagory, 
government  of  Kovno,  July  8,  1824;  died  at  iMos- 
cow  May  24,  1904.  Wissotzky,  whose  father  was  a 
merchant  of  moderate  means,  received  the  usual 
Jewish  education.  He  married  at  eighteen,  and  six 
months  later  left  for  the  yeshibah  at  Volozhin,  where 
he  studied  for  a sliort  period,  settling  afterward  in 
Yanishki.  At  about  this  time  the  government  organ- 
ized a Jewish  agricultural  colony  at  Dubno,  near 
Dvinsk,  and  Wissotzky  became  one  of  the  colonists. 
The  soil  proving  unproductive,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Yanishki,  where  he 
engaged  in  business.  His 
love  of  study,  however, 
soon  led  him  to  Kovno, 
where  he  became  a pu]ul  of 
Israel  Lipkin.  At  the  end 
of  1854  he  returned  to  Ya- 
nishki, and  in  1858  went  to 
Moscow,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  tea  trade:  this,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him 
from  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  local  Jewish  community. 
He  organized  a Sabbath-school  and  Sabbath  readings 
for  the  cantonists  of  the  district,  and  had  special  meals 
prepared  for  the  soldiers  during  Passover,  He  was 
instrumental  also  in  restoring  many  a cantonist  to 
Judaism  and  to  his  long-lost  relatives.  Wilh  his 
increasing  w'ealth  Wissotzky  devoted  constantly 
growing  amounts  of  money  to  charity.  He  contrib- 
uted 10,000  rubles  to  the  Alliance  Israelite  at  Paris, 
on  condition  that  this  sum  be  allowed  to  accumulate 


Kalonymos  Wissotzky. 


at  compound  interest  for  100  years,  when  it  would 
amount  to  100  million  francs,  and  that  the  money 
be  then  used  for  national  purposes. 

The  Subsequently  he  made  frequent  and 
Wissotzky  liberal  additions  to  this  fund,  wliich 
Fund.  now  amounts  to  about  half  a million 
francs,  and  lias  become  generally 
known  as  the  “ Wissotzkj-  Fund.” 

Wissotzky  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  Zion- 
ism, and  one  of  its  prime  movers  in  Russia.  Wlien, 
in  the  eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  idea 
of  Jewish  colonization  in  Palestine  began  to  be  real- 
ized*, Wissotzk}'^  spent  much  time  and  money  in 
effecting  the  organization  of  the  Chovevei  Zion. 
He  journeyed  to  Palestine  as  a delegate,  and  laid 
there  the  foundati>)n  for  future  colonization.  His 
letters  from  Palestine,  together  with  other  material, 
were  published  in  book  form.  He  made  generous 
contributions  to  the  Palestinian  organizations,  and 
furnished  practically  all  the  money  necessary  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  the  Bet  lia-Sefer 
school  in  Jaffa.  When  the  publication  of  a Jewish 
encyclopedia  was  suggested  to  Wis.sotzky  by  Ahad 
ha- Am,  he  offered  to  give  20,000  rubles  toward  this 
purpose.  When  told  that  this  sum  would  be  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  amount  required  for  the  colossal 
work,  he  decided  to  let  the  matter  rest;  he  refused, 
however,  to  take  back  his  contribution,  and  ordeied 
the  money  to  be  transferred  to  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia, 
At  the  instance  of  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  Zeitlin,  he 
gave  6,000  rul)les  toward  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  magazine,  “ Ha-Shiloah,”  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Ahad  ha-‘Am, 

Aside  from  his  gifts  for  literary  enterprises  and  Pal- 
estinian affairs,  Wissotzky  expended  large  sums  of 
money  in  contributions  to  yeshibot  and  Talmud 
Torahs.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his 
son,  David  Wissotzky,  in  1898,  he  presented  70,000 
rubles  for  the  establishment  in  the  citj'  of  Byelo- 
stok  of  a Talmud  Torah  with  technical  cla,s.ses;  this 
institution  was  ojiened  in  1904,  In  his  will  Wis- 
sotzky bequeathed  the  sum  of  one  million  rubles 
for  Jewish  national  purposes.  Without  specifying 
the  mannerin  which  this  luone}'  was  to  be  expended, 
he  left  it  in  charge  of  Ahad  l>a-‘Ani,  Rabbi  Jacob 
Maze  of  Moscow,  and  the  banker  Shmelkin. 

II.  R.  A.  Lu. 

WITCHCRAFT:  “Witchcraft”  and  “sorcery” 
are  the  terms  used  in  the  Bible  to  designate  the  prac- 
tise of  the  arts  of  divination,  which  were  tabooed  by 
orthodox  religious  sentiment.  As  this  orthodox  sen- 
timent was  not  a constant  (juantity,  practises  which 
at  one  time  were  regarded  as  innocent  at  another  were 
relegated  to  the  domain  of  sorcery  or  witchcraft. 
These  practises  were  varied,  and  are  denoted  by 
several  different  Hebrew  words. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  these  practises  was  that  of 
consulting  the  dead.  The  spirit  of  the  dead  was 
called  “ob,”  and  the  consultation  of  such  a spirit 
was  accomplished  through  a woman  who  was  called 
a “ mistress  of  an  ob  ” (“  ba’alat  ob  ”).  The  earliest 
and  most  famous  instance  of  this  on  record  is  that 
of  King  Saul  on  the  night  before  the  fateful  battle 
of  Gilboa,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  (comp.  I Sam. 
xxviii.  3,  7 et  seq.).  It  appears  from  the  account 
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that  this  method  of  gaining  information  was  under 
the  ban  even  at  that  earl}'  date.  Tlie  “ mistress  of 
the  ob  ” whom  Saul  found  at  En-dor 
The  Ob  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  summon 
and  the  Samuel’s  spirit  from  the  under  world 
Yidde‘oni.  and  to  talk  with  it.  The  narrative 
represents  her  as  able  to  call  up  any 
“ ob  ” desired.  Wherever  “ obot  ” are  mentioned  there 
also  is  found  the  term  “yidde'oni”  (R.  V.,  incor- 
rectly, “ wizard  ”).  It  is,  apparently,  a synonym  of 
“ob”  as  a designation  of  a departed  spirit  (comp. 
Lev.  xix.  31;  xx.  6,  27;  Dent,  xviii.  11;  I Sam. 
xxviii.  3,  9;  H Kings  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  24;  Lsa.  viii.  19, 
xix.  3;  H Chron.  xxxiii.  6).  “Ob”  designated  a 
subterranean  spirit,  but  perhaps  “yiddc'oni”  was  a 
more  general  term.  It  is  probable  that  the  wiz- 
ards who  consulted  the  dead  were  ventriloquists, 
for  Isaiah  (comp.  viii.  19)  describes  them  as  those 
that  “chirp  and  . . . mutter.”  Probably  the  ven- 
trilociuist  impersonated  the  dead  as  speaking  in  a 
faint  voice  from  the  ground,  whence  this  description. 
Dent,  xviii.  11  adds  to  consulting  an  ob  or  a yid- 
de'oni,  “inquiring  of  the  dead,”  as  though  there 
were  still  another  means  of  consulting  them.  If 
this  be  so,  no  information  as  to  the  method  of  con- 
sultation has  been  preserved. 

Another  class  of  diviners  is  called  “me'onenim” 
(comp.  Judges  ix.  37;  II  Kings  xxi.  6;  Isa.  ii.  6; 
Mie.  V.  12).  This  class  also  was  very  ancient.  It 
appears  from  Judges  ix.  26  that  a sacred  tree  at 
Shechem  was  named  from  it.  As  this  tree  is 
probably  identical  with  the  “oak  of  Moreh”(Gen. 
xii.  6,  R.  V.),  it  is  probable  that  the  method  of 
divination  alluded  to  was  also  employed  by  the 
Canaanites.  Isaiah  (ii.  6)  also  alludes  to  the  “me'o- 
nenim ” as  existing  among  the  Philistines.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  this  method  of  divination  was 
common  to  Palestinian  heathendom.  W.  R.  Smith 
(in  “Journal  of  Philology,”  xiv.  \\&etseq.),  who  is 
followed  by  Driver,  derives  the  word  from  jjj;  (comp, 
the  Arabic  “ghanna”  = “to  emit  a hoarse,  nasal 
sound  ”),  and  thinks  that  it  denoted  the  “ murmurer  ” 
or  “hoarsely  humming  soothsayer”;  he  remarks 
that  the  characteristic  utterances  of  an  Arabic 
soothsayer  are  a monotonous  croon  called  “saj‘” 
and  a low  murmur,  “ zamzamah,”  or  whisper,  “ was- 
wasah.” 

An  obscure  class  of  soothsayers  was  called  “me- 
kashshefim  ” (comp,  the  “uomen  abstractum  ” “ ke- 
sha”;  seeDeut.  xviii.  11;  II  Kings  ix.  22;  Mie.  v. 

12;  Nall.  iii.  4).  W.  R.  Smith  {l.c. 
Drugs  and  p.  12.i)  argues  that  the  root  “kashaf  ” 
Charms,  means  “ to  use  magical  appliances,  or 
drugs”;  and  many  interpreters  follow 
him.  Those  who  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  ex- 
planation are  unable  to  suggest  an  alternative. 
This  interpretation  receives  some  support  from  the 
facts  that  the  Septuagint  in  Nah.  iii.  4 gives 
<f)dp/j.aKa,  and  that  the  belief  in  the  use  of  drugs  or 
herbs  is  very  old,  as  is  shown  by  the  mention  of 
mandrakes  in  Gen.  xxx.  14-19.  In  the  oldest  code 
capital  punishment  is  ordained  for  this  class  of 
sorcerers  (comp.  Ex.  xxii.  18). 

A further  branch  of  witchcraft  was  “lahash,”  or 
charming  (comp.  Isa.  iii.  3).  In  Jer.  viii.  17  and 
Eccl.  X.  11  the  word  is  used  of  snake-charming. 


Kindred  in  function  to  the  “lahash”  was  the 
“hober”  (comp.  Dent,  xviii.  11),  which  Ps.  Iviii.  5 
makes  parallel  to  “lahash.”  “ Lahash,”  curiously, 
docs  not  appear  in  Deut.  xviii.  10-11,  a passage 
which  Ewald  and  W.  R.  Smith  regard  as  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  forbidden  enchantments.  In  its  place 
there  is  “nahash”  (“  menahesh  ”).  As  ^ and  } are 
both  liquids,  po.ssibly  the  two  roots  are  connected. 
In  reality,  however,  “nahash  ” seems  to  have  had  a 
different  meaning.  Gen.  xliv.  5 says  that  Joseph 
divined  (“yenahesh”)  by  means  of  a cup,  perhaps 
by  watching  the  play  of  light  in  a cup  of  liquid.  Ba- 
laam (Num.  xxiv.  1)  is  said  to  have  occupied  him- 
self with  enchantments  (“  nehashim  ”).  Since  Ba- 
laam observed  omens  on  the  hilltops,  his  oracles 
must  have  been  deduced  from  some  other  natural 
phenomena.  As  the  equivalent  term  in  Syriac, 
“nahsha,”  is  one  which  covers  portents  from  the 
flight  of  birds  as  well  as  other  natural  occurrences, 
“ lahash  ” probably  refers,  as  W.  R.  Smith  concludes, 
to  divination  by  natural  omens  and  presages.  If  so, 
it  was  not  always  tabooed  by  the  best  men  in  Israel, 
for  David  once  received  an  omen  for  a successful 
military  attack  from  the  sounds  in  the  tops  of  cer- 
tain trees  (II  Sam.  v.  24). 

Another  term  often  used  to  describe  sorcery  is 
“kesem”  (Num.  xxiii.  23;  Deut.  xviii.  10;  I Sam. 
XV.  23;  II  Kings  xvii.  17;  Isa.  iii.  2;  Ezek.  xxi.  21). 
This  method  of  divination  is  elucidated  in  Ezek.  xxi., 
R.  V.,  where  the  King  of  Babylon  is  represented  as 
standing  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  using 
divination  to  determine  whether  to  proceed  first 
against  Rabbah  of  Ammon  or  against  Jerusalem. 
“He  shook  the  arrows  to  and  fro,  he  consulted  the 
teraphim,  he  looked  in  the  liver,”  In  verse  22  (Hebr.) 
it  is  declared  that  in  “his  right  hand  W'as  the  kesem 
for  Jerusalem.”  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
“kesem”  was  a method  of  divination  by  arrows. 
Arabian  analogy  here  throws  much  light  upon  the 
practise,  as  this  system  of  drawing  lots  by  means  of 
arrows,  and  thus  obtaining  an  oracle,  was  practised 
by  the  Arabs,  and  the  details  are  quite  well  known 
(comp.  W.  R.  Smith  in  “ Journal  of  Philology,”  xiii. 
277  et  seg.).  The  lots  W'ere  drawn  with  headless  ar- 
rows in  the  presence  of  an  idol,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  a sacrifice.  The  method  was  thoroughly 
analogous  to  that  which  Ezekiel  describes.  The 
“kesem”  was  accordingly  a method  of  casting  lots. 
Among  the  Arabs  Judicial  sentences  were  obtained 
in  this  way,  so  that  it  became  a kind  of  or-deal.  Such, 
probably,  was  the  case  in  Israel,  for  Prov.  xvi.  10 
declares  that  “A  divine  sentence  [“kesem”]  is  in  the 
lips  of  the  king:  His  mouth  shall  not  transgress  in 
judgment  ” (R.  V. )- 

Indeed,  all  through  the  earlier  period  of  Israel’s 
history  important  matters  were  decided  by  lot.  The 
land  was  assigned  to  the  tribes  by  lot  (.Tosh.  xiv.  2); 
Saul  is  said  to  have  been  chosen  king  by  lot  (I  Sam. 

X.  10) : Jonathan,  when  he  had  violated 

Ordeals  a taboo,  was  detected  by  lot  (I  Sam. 
and  Lots.  xiv.  41  etseq.)-,  in  fact,  some  form  of 
casting  lots  w’as  the  one  way  of  ob- 
taining a divine  decision  (comp.  Prov.  xvi.  33). 
The  Epiiod  was  probably  an  instrument  for  casting 
lots. 

Ewald  and  W.  R.  Smith  have  both  observed  that 
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Deut.  xviii.  10-11  contains  a formal  list  of  all  the 
important  kinds  of  witchcraft  or  divination  known 
at  the  time  the  passage  was  written.  J’hese  various 
modes  of  obtaining  oracles  really  diverted  popular 
attention  from  spiritual  prophecy.  The  Deiiteron- 
omist  banished  them  from  the  realm  of  legitimate 
practise  and  promised  in  lieu  of  them  a perennial 
succession  of  prophets.  Among  these  various  kinds 
of  divination,  “kesem”  (by  sacred  lots  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  idol)  held  a foremost  place.  It  stands 
next  in  the  list  to  making  one’s  son  or  daughter 
“ pass  through  the  tire.  ” This  was  a part  of  Moloch- 
worship,  and  was  probably  a means  of  obtaining  an 
oracle:  hence  it  was  classed  with  witchcraft. 

If  the  date  of  the  Deuteronomic  code  given  by 
modern  critics  is  accepted  (about  650  n.c.),  tl'e 
prominence  given  to  “kesem”  is  easily  understood. 
The  Prophets  were  raising  popular  practises  to 
a higher  level ; and  arts  which  had  before  been  es- 
teemed innocent,  or  regarded  as  the  handmaids  of 
religion,  were  now  condemned  as  witchcraft.  It  is 
probable  that  other  forms  of  sorcery  in  the  list  had 
passed  through  a similar  history.  Isaiah  (viii.  19)  in- 
dicates that  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.  necromancy 
(consulting  the  dead  by  either  an  ob  or  ayidde'oni) 
was  the  most  popular  competitor  of  prophecy  for 
popular  favor.  It  can  not  be  supposed,  as  Stade  and 
others  hold,  that  ancestor  worship  in  a pronounced 
form  ever  existed  among  the  Semites  (comp.  Frey, 
“Seelenglaube  und  Seelenkult  im  Alten  Israel,” 
Leipsic,  1898,  and  GrCineisen,  “ Der  Ahnenkultus 
und  die  Urreligion  Israels,”  Halle, 
Helation  to  1900);  yet,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 

Ancestor  how  easily  an  ancestor  or  a departed 

Worship,  sheik  becomes  a “wali”  among  the 
modern  Arabs,  it  is  not  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  necromancy  of  ancient  Israel  had  a 
semi-religious  origin.  The  movement  against  nec- 
romancy was  much  older  than  that  against  “ke- 
sem,” for  it  began  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Saul 
(comp.  I Sam.  xxviii.  3);  but  old  customs  are  per- 
sistent, and  “seeking  unto  the  dead”  was  still  a 
popular  practise  in  the  time  of  Isaiah. 

The  denunciations  of  Isaiah  and  the  Deuterono- 
mist  did  not,  however,  annihilate  witchcraft.  It 
still  existed  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Ethiopic 
Book  of  Enoch,  although  it  was  then  in  bad  odor. 
This  writer  ascribes  all  kinds  of  sorcery  and  divina- 
tion to  the  angels,  who,  in  Gen.  vi.  2-4,  are  said  to 
have  come  down  to  earth  and  taken  human  wives 
(comp.  Ethiopic  Enoch,  vii.  1,  viii.  1,  ix.  7,  and  xvi. 
3).  In  this  writer’s  view  sin  came  into  the  world 
through  these  angels,  and  not  through  the  eating  of 
the  fruit  in  paradise  (viii.  1 et  seq.).  His  idea  of 
witchcraft  as  consisting  of  nefarious  knowledge  is 
expressed  in  ch.  xvi.  3,  where  he  says  that  the 
angels  had  been  in  heaven,  and  so  knew  “illegiti- 
mate mysteries.” 

The  Book  of  Tobit  represents  even  the  pious  To- 
bias as  using  a charm  against  evil  spirits  (vi.  4-8, 
viii.  2,  xi.  11).  This  charm  consisted  of  the  smoke 
of  the  gall  of  a fish. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (lx.  1)  regards  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Amorites  as  “spells  and  incantations,” 
but  its  author  also  remembers  that  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  Judges  was  polluted  by  similar  sins. 

XI  I.— 35 


Any  foreign  religion  is  here  counted  as  witchcraft 
and  a wicked  mystery.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
classification  as  sorcery,  in  Deut.  xviii.  10-11,  of 
Moloch-worship,  which  is  attributed  to  the  Am- 
monites. See  JIaoic. 

ItinLior.RAPHV  : W.  R.  Smith.  On  the  Forms  of  Divitintioii 
and  Manic  Knnme.ratcd  in  Dent,  j-riii.  lu-II.  in  Journal 
of  Philotnnil,  xiii.  273  2S7,  xiv.  11:}  12S;  Driver,  Deuteron- 
omy, in  International  (.'ritical  (Commentary,  isai,  pp.  223 
et  sei/.;  (iriinei.sen,  Der  Ahnenkultus  und  die  Urrelitiion 
Israels,  pp.  160  et  seq.,  Halle,  1900. 

E.  G.  II.  G.  A.  B. 

WITEBSK.  See  Yitersk. 

WITNESS.  See  Eviden’CE. 
WITTELSHOFER,  LEOPOLD  : Austrian 
physician;  born  iit  Nagy-Kanizsa,  Hungary,  July 
14,  1818;  died  at  Vienna  Jan.  8,  1889;  educated  jit 
the  University  of  Vienna  (M.  1).  1841).  After  prac- 
tising medicine  for  ten  years  in  Haiib,  Hungary,  he 
moved  to  Vieniiii  (1851)  and  became  editor  of 
the  “ Wiener  Medizinischc  Wochcnschrift,”  to  which 
periodical  he  contri.iuted  many  essays.  He  was 
the  author  also  of  “Wiener  Heil-  und  llumanitilts- 
anstalten,”  Vienna,  1856. 

Bibliography;  Pagel,  liioq.  Lex.-,  Hirsch,  Itioq.  Lex. 
s.  F.  T,  H. 

WITTMANN,  FRANZ : Hungarian  electri- 
cian and  physicist;  born  at  Hod-Mezo- Vasarhely 
Jan.  16,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  the  universitj’ 
of  Budapest,  and  continued  his  studies  in  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Paris,  Frankfort-on-the-i\Iain.  Darmstadt, 
and  Hanover.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  profes.sor 
of  physics  at  the  polytechnic  in  Budapest;  and  five 
years  later  he  became  a member  of  the  royal 
patent  bureau  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  exam- 
iners for  teachers  in  intermediate  schools. 

Wittmann’s  works,  which  have  made  him  theleail- 
ing  Hungarian  authority  on  electrotechnics,  include 
the  following;  “Az  Inductiv  Taszitasrol  ” (on 
inductive  repulsion);  “ Periodikus  Aramok  Optikai 
Vizsgalata  ” (optical  tests  of  periodical  currents) ; 
“ Budapest  Villamvilagitasarol  ” (electric  lighting  of 
Budapest);  “Az  Eriis  Villamaramok  Technikaja  ” 
(technics  of  strong  electric  currents);  “A  Levdeni 
Batteriak  es  Induktoriumok  Aramanak  Vizsgalata 
(is  Objektiv  Elballitasa  ” (objective  jiioduction  of 
currents  from  Leyden  jars  and  inductors);  “ Kon- 
densatorok  Aranuinak  Vizsgalata  es  Ghjectiv  Eliial- 
litasa”(test  and  objective  production  of  currents 
from  condensers) ; and  “ Akusztikai  Kiseudetek  ” 
(acoustic  experiments).  In  addition  to  these  woiks, 
Wittmann  has  published  numerous  articles  on 
the  technical  uses  of  electricity  and  heat, 
s.  L.  V. 

WOCHENBLATT  FUR  DIE  FAMILIE. 

See  Pehiodicaes. 

WODIANER,  PHILIP  : Hungarian  communal 
worker;  tlourished  in  Szegedin  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  was  luesident  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  there  from  1793  to  1809,  and  pre- 
sented the  congregation  with  the  site  for  its  first 
synagogue,  and  with  silver  holy  vessels  for  its  hebra 
kaddisha. 

His  son  Cosman  (b.  Veprovac  1788;  d.  at  Gybr- 
Sziget  Aug.  18, 1831)studiedTalmudicsunderSamuel 
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C.  Brody  and  Lebuscli  Harif  in  Szegedin,  under  R. 
Moses  Sofer  in  Mattersdorf,  and  under  R.  Moses  Minz 
in  Alt-Ofen.  In  Gyor-Sziget,  where  he  settled  after 
his  marriage,  he  maintained  a yeshihah  of  his  own, 
which  was  usually  frequented  by  forty  to  fiftj'^ 
pupils;  and  he  enjoyed  a high  reputation  as  a Tal- 
mudist. His  writings,  left  in  manuscript,  were 
published  by  his  son  Arnold  (born  in  Raab  1817) 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  W.  Bacher.  They 
appeared  in  1890  in  two  volumes  entitled  “Sefer 
Nahalat  Yehoshua',  Liber  Hereditatis  Josuae,  Com- 
mentationes  in  Plerosque  Talmudi  Babylonii  Trac- 
tatus  Additis  Commentationibus  in  Pentateuchum,” 
and  consisted  of  Talmudic  novelise  and  of  explana- 
tions of  passages  in  the  Torah. 

Wodianer’s  son  Samuel,  who,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  kept  a large  warehouse  in  Szegedin  tor 
tobacco,  wool,  and  corn,  was  president  of  the  com- 
munity from  1812  to  1821.  Later  he  settled  in  Pesth, 
where  he  and  his  children  were  baptized.  His 
son  Albert  (born  at  Szegedin  Aug.  13,  1818 ; died 
in  Budapest  July  17,  1898)  studied  technology  in 
Pesth  and  Vienna,  and  was  in  1867  appointed  royal 
commissary  of  the  Hungarian  Northern  Railroad. 
In  1869  he  received  the  Iron  Cross  of  the  second 
class,  and  in  1870  the  cross  of  the  papal  Order  of  St. 
George ; and  in  1886  he  was  elevated  to  the  Hun- 
garian nobility. 

Bibliooraphy  : Kulinyi-Low,  A Szegedi  Zsiduk;  Sturm,  Or- 

szaijgi/lilesl  Almanacli,  1897. 

s.  L.  V. 

WOGUE,  JULES:  French  author;  son  of 
Lazare  Wogde;  born  in  Paris  Dec.  4,  1863;  edu- 
cated at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  in  his  native 
city  (“agrege  es  lettres,”  1885).  After  successive 
professorships  at  the  lyceums  of  Saint  Quentin  and 
Reims,  as  well  as  at  the  Lycee  Michelet  and  the  Col- 
lege Rollin  in  Paris,  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
the  Lycee  Bulfon,  which  position  he  still  holds  (1905). 

Wogue  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  “Le 
Poete  Gresset  ” (Paris,  1894) ; “ Contes  et  Recits  des 
Dix-Septi()me  et  Dix-Huitieme  Siecles  ” ; “Les  Por- 
traits de  LaBruyere”:  and  “Le  Theatre  Comique 
aux  Dix-Septieme  et  Dix-IIuitieme  Sidcles”  (Paris, 
1905).  He  has  published  also  editions  of  Racine’s 
“Esther”  and  “Athalie,”  rvith  historical  introduc- 
tions and  commentaries,  including  copious  Biblical 
notes.  He  is  a contributor  to  the  “Revue  Bleue,” 
the  “Grande  Revue,”  and  “Le  Temps.” 

s.  J.  Ka. 

WOGUE,  LAZARE  ELIEZER : French 
rabbi ; born  at  Fontainebleau,  Seine-et-Marne,  July 
22,  1817;  died  at  Paris  April  14,  1897;  educated  at 
the  Lycee  Charlemagne  at  Paris,  and  at  the  College 
Royal  and  the  Ecole  Centrale  Rabbinique  at  Metz. 
Receiving  his  rabbinical  diploma  in  1843,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  became  assistant  preacher  un- 
der Marchand  Ennery,  chief  rabbi  of  Paris.  Eight 
years  later  Salomon  Muuk  and  Adolphe  Franck 
established  a chair  of  Jewish  theology  at  the  Ecole 
Centrale  Rabbinique  at  Metz,  to  which  Wogue  was 
appointed,  remaining  in  this  position  until  his  retire- 
ment, with  the  title  of  professor  emeritus,  in  1894. 
Upon  the  transfer  of  the  college  from  Metz  to  Paris 
(1859)as  the  Seminaire Israelite'de  France,  his  duties 
were  extended  to  embrace  instruction  in  Hebrew 


grammar.  Biblical  exegesis,  and  German.  From 
1879  to  1895  ho  was  the  director  and  editor-in-chief 
of  the  “Univers  Israelite,”  being  at  the  same  time  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Metz,  and  of 
the  Society  of  Archeology  and  History  of  the  Mo- 
selle. On  Jan.  11,  1885,  he  was  made  a chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Wogue,  who  was  a prolific  writer,  is  best  known 
for  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  notes 
which  include  the  chief  rabbinical  interpretations, 
and  for  his  history  of  Bible  exegesis.  His  rvorks 
are  as  follows:  “Sermon  sur  la  Tolerance”  (Metz, 
1841;;  “Le  Rabbinat  Fran^ais  an  Dix-Neuvieine 
Si^cle  ” (Paris,  1843) ; “ L’Avenir  dans  le  Judaisme  ” 
(ib.  1844);  “Shomer  Emunim,  Le  Guide  du  Croyant 
Israelite”  (Metz,  1857;  2d  ed.,  with  a preface  by 
Zadoc  Kahn,  Paris,  1898),  a collection  of  prayers, 
hymns,  and  meditations  in  prose  and  verse;  “Le 
Pentateuque”  (Paris,  1860-69),  a new  translation, 
with  Hebrew  text  and  notes,  and  a version  of  the 
Haftarot ; “ L’ Anthropomorphisme  et  les  Miracles  Se- 
lon  le  J udaisme  ” (ib.  1867) ; a translation  of  the  “ Kol 
Kore  ” of  Elijah  Soloweyczyk  (2  parts,  ib.  1870-75), 
a harmony  of  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Gospels; 
a translation  of  Schleiden’s  “Bedeutung  der  Juden 
fiir  Erhaltung  und  Wiederbelebung  der  Wissen- 
schaften  im  Mittelalter  ” (ib.  1877);  a revised  and  an- 
notated edition  of  the  “ Sefer  Sekiyyot  ha-Hemdah” 
by  D.  Cahen  (Mayence,  1877);  a ti  anslation  of  Ga- 
briel b.  Joshua's  “ Pctah  Teshubah,”  which  appeared 
originally  at  Amsterdam  in  1651  (Paris,  1879);  a 
revised  edition  of  letters  A-C  of  Leon  Hollaender- 
ski’s  “ Dictionnaire  Universel  Frangais-llebreu  ” (ib. 
1879) ; “ Histoire  de  la  Bible  etde  I’Exegese  Biblique 
Jusqu’ii  Nos  Jours”  (ib.  1881);  a translation  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  Gratz’s  “Geschichte  der  Ju- 
den” (ib.  1882-84);  “Esquisse  d’une  Theologie 
Juive”  (ib.  1887);  and  “La  Predication  Israelite  en 
France  ” (ib.  1890).  In  addition  to  these  works, 
Wogue  translated  and  annotated  Lipmann  Sofer’s 
“Gan  Raweh,”  and  revised  the  “Seinaine  Israelite” 
of  Baruch  Crehange,  the  “Sender  d ’Israel”  and  the 
“Rituel  des  Prieres”  of  Elcan  Durlacher  (10  vols., 
with  Hebrew  text  and  French  translation),  and 
Ullmann’s  “ Catechisme.” 

Bibliography:  Ozar  ha-Sifrut,  v.;  Archives  Israelites  and 

Univers  Israelite.  April,  1897. 

s.  J.  Ka. 

WOHLLERNER,  JETTY : Galician  Hebrew 
writer;  born  at  Lemberg  in  1813;  died  there  in  1891. 
When  a little  girl  of  eight.  Jetty,  after  having 
passed  her  examination  in  primary  instruction,  was 
taken  by  her  father,  Michael  Kehlmann,  into  his 
office  as  an  accountant.  She  was  so  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  however,  that  she  always  attended 
the  Hebrew  lessons  given  her  brothers,  and  in  her 
spare  moments  she  used  to  read  the  Bible  in  Hebrew. 
The  Hebrew  letters  of  the  Christian  Anna  Maria 
Schurmann  stimulated  her  still  more,  and  she  in- 
duced her  father  to  engage  a teacher  for  her.  The 
physician  Goldschmied,  then  a student  at  Lemberg, 
was  entrusted  with  her  Hebrew  education.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  she  was  betrothed  to  L.  Rosanes  of 
Brody,  and  carried  on  a correspondence  with  him 
whicli  was  st^Jed  by  Rapoport  “the  echo  of  the 
Song  of  Songs.”  Her  fiance  died,  however ; and  she 
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was  married  several  years  later  to  Samson  Wohl- 
lerner.  She  continued  to  write  her  Hebrew  letters 
notwithstanding;  and  the  greater  portion  of  her  cor- 
respondence, whicli  is  noteworthy  for  its  style  and 
purity  of  language,  was  published  in  “ Kokebe  Yiz- 
hak  ” and  “Ha-Boker  Or,”  while  two  letters,  one  to 
Kayserling  and  one  to  Goldschmied,  are  found  in 
“ Ozar  ha-Sifrut  ” (i.  60-62). 

Bibliogeapht:  Kayserling,  Die  JiXdischen  Frauen,  pp.  309- 

311;  Ally.  Zeit.  den  Jud.  1891.  p.  538;  Weinberg,  Zij/yMrim. 

me-Hayye  'Ammenu,  Wilna,  1891 ; Jewish  Chronicle,  Nov. 

13. 1'891,  p.  9. 

S.  M.  Sek. 

WOLF  (Hebr.  “ze’eb”;  for  the  rendering  of 
“iyyim,”  Isa.  xiii.  22,  and  “tannim,”  Lam.  iv.  3, 
see  Fox):  The  wolf  {Canis  lupus)  is  still  found  in 
Palestine,  where  the  animals  prowl  in  pairs  or  droves 
about  sheepfolds  at  night.  As  a type  of  boldness, 
ferocity,  and  bloodthirstiness,  it  is  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xlix.  27;  Isa.  xi.  6,  Ixv.  2.5;  Jer.  v.  6;  Ezek.  xxii. 
27;  Hab.  i.  3;  and  Zeph.  iii.  3. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  the  wolf  (3NT, 
and  Dip'll  [=  Greek  Ihivo^])  resembles  in  external 
appearance  the  dog,  with  which  it  can  copulate  (Ber. 
9b;  Gen.  R.  xxxi.  6);  and  its  period  of  gestation  is 
three  years  (Bek.  8a).  It  is  the  enemy  of  flocks, 
and  directs  its  attacks  especially  against  the  he- 
goats  (B.  K.  15b;  Shab.  53b).  The  wound  caused 
by  the  wolf’s  bite  is  oblong  and  ragged  (Zeb.  74b). 
Although  when  pressed  by  hunger  the  wolf  attacks 
even  man  (Ta'an.  19a),  it  can  be  tamed  (Sanh.  15b). 
For  a comparison  of  the  otter  with  the  wolf  see  Suk. 
56b  and  Gen.  R.  cxii.  3;  and  for  fables  of  which  the 
wolf  is  the  subject  see  Rashi  on  Sanh.  39a  and  105a. 
Bibliography:  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.  p.  153;  Lewysohn,  Z.  T. 

p.  81. 

E.  G.  H.  I.  M.  C. 

WOLF,  AARON  BENJAMIN.  See  Aauon 
B.  Ben.ia.min  Wolf. 

WOLF,  ABRAHAM  NATHAN:  German 
scholar;  born  at  Dessau  in  1751;  died  there  in  1784. 
On  account  of  his  liberal  views  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  but  when  he  en- 
deavored to  harmonize  the  usual  Jewish  system  of 
training  with  modern  European  culture,  he  was 
persecuted  bj’’  the  conservative  element  among  the 
Jewish  scholars,  and  even  his  friends  nicknamed 
him  “the  backslider.”  Wolf  was  the  author  of  the 
“Pesher  Dabar  ” (Berlin,  1777),  a comprehensive 
commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  which  was  highly 
praised  by  Moses  Mendelssohn  on  account  of  the 
thorough  rabbinical  scholarship  which  it  evidenced 
(“Der  Sammler,”  1785,  p.  43).  He  also  wrote 
“Grundzuge  der  .liidischen  Religion”  (ib.  1782),  in 
which  he  expounded  the  teachings  of  Judaism  in 
simple  language  without  reducing  the  moral  and 
religious  contents  of  Jewish  law  to  arbitrary  articles 
of  faith.  The  latter  work  has  been  lost  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  Wolf  was  likewise  a contributor  to 
“ lla-Meassef  ” and  to  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
“Bikkure  ha-Tttim.” 

Bibliography:  P.  Philippson,  Itiogrnphische  Skizzen,  pp. 

1.5.3-1.54,  Leipsic,  1865;  Delitzsph,  Zur  Gesch.  der  HehrUinehen 

Poeitie.  p.  107 ; Ally.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1837,  p.  448;  Steinsclinel- 

der.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  3578. 

s.  S.  O. 


WOLF,  ADOLPH  GRANT:  American  juri.st ; 
born  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  11,  1869;  educated 
at  .lohns  Hopkins  University  (A.B.  1890)  and  at  the 
George  Washington  (formerly  Columbian)  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  D.  C.  (LL.B.  1892;  LL.JI.  1893). 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1893,  and  then  took 
a postgraduate  course  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  (1895)  he  be- 
came financial  secretary  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  at  Washington;  and  in  1902  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Porto  Rico. 

Bibliography:  American  Jewish  Year  Hook,  oiiKi  (19ii4  5). 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

WOLF,  EMMA:  American  authoress;  born 
June  15,  1865,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  which  cit}' 
her  parents  had  migrated  from  France,  and  where 
she  received  her  education.  In  addition  to  several 
short  stories,  which  appeared  in  various  American 
magazines,  she  is  the  author  of  the  following  novels: 
“ Other  Things  Being  Eiiiial,”  San  Francisco,  1892; 
“A  Prodigal  in  Love,”  ib.  1894;  “The  .Toy  of  Life.” 
ib.  1896;  and  “Heirs  of  Yesterday,”  ib.  1900.  Her 
Jew’ish  novels  attracted  particular  attention. 
Bibliography:  American  Jewish  Year  Boo/r,  .5665  (1804-5). 

A.  F.  T.  11. 

WOLF,  GEORGE  GARCIA:  Smith-African 
merchant,  and  memher  of  the  Cape  Parliament ; 
born  at  Great  Yarmouth  1838;  died  in  London 
March  18,  1899.  He  commenced  husiness  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  JIanchester,  but  soon  emigrated  to  Mon- 
treal, where  he  became  a general  merchant.  In  1860 
he  went  to  Kimberley,  where  he  opened  a general 
store.  He  then  became  associated  with  the  leading 
men  of  the  diamond  fields,  and  in  1882  was  elected 
representative  for  Kimberley  in  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  presented  by  his  constituents  with 
a gold  casket  containing  51)0  guineas  and  accom- 
panied by  an  illuminated  address.  Wolf  held  sev- 
eral other  public  offices  in  Kimberley  for  some  years, 
until  his  return  to  England. 

Bibliography  : Jew.  Chron.  March  34,  1899. 

J.  G.  L. 

WOLF,  GERSON : Austrian  historian  and 
educator;  born  at  Ilolleschau,  Moravia,  July  16, 
1823;  died  in  Vienna  Oct.  29,  1892.  He  began  the 
study  of  Hebrew  at  a very  early  age,  and  later  re- 
ceived instruction  in  German  and  in  Latin  from  Dr. 
Egenter,  then  stationed  in  Ilolleschau  as  military 
surgeon.  Intending  to  pursue  a rabbinical  career, 
he  went  in  1836  to  Pohrlitz,  and  later  to  Nikolsburg, 
where  he  engaged  in  Talmudic  studies,  attending  at 
the  same  time  the  gymnasium.  Three  years  later 
(1839)  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  attended  the 
university,  his  studies  emhracing  pedagogics,  jilii- 
losoiihy,  and  modern  languages.  In  1845  his  first 
article,  “ Das  Lustspiel  des  Aristophanes  und  das 
Lustspiel  L'nserer  Zeit,”  apiieared  in  Saphir’s  “Hu- 
morist.” Three  years  later  he  published  in  Frankl’s 
“ Sonntagsblatter ” his  “Das  Sterben  eines  Kindes,” 
his  only  attempt  in  the  field  of  fiction. 

Wolf  5vas  personally  engaged  in  the  political 
struggles  of  1848-49,  his  “ Die  Demokratie  und  der 
Socialismus  ” appearing  in  the  latter  year.  On  iic- 
count  of  several  radical  articles  published  in  “ Die 
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Oesterreicbisclie  Zeitimg”and  iu  “ Die  Zeit,”  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  Vienna;  but  owing  to  tlie  interven- 
tion of  influential  friends  the  order  was  revoked, 
lie  then  decided  to  abandon  journalism,  and  pres- 
ently accepted  a position  in  a school  for  Jewish 
girls.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  religious  instructor 
in  the  state  industrial  high  school  in  the  Leopold- 
stadt,  one  of  the  districts  of  Vienna,  which  position 
he  held  till  1876.  In  1851,  in  response  to  a request 
from  the  mayor  of  Vienna  for  suggestions  as  to  school 
reforms,  he  published  his  “Ueber  die  Volksschulen 
in  Oesterreich,”  in  which  he  advocated  the  elimina- 
tion of  religious  instruction  from  all  public  schools. 
Toward  the  end  of  1852,  on  account  of  a secret  de- 
nunciation, his  home  was  searched  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  Gui- 
zot’s “ La  De- 
mocratie  en 
France,  ” a work 
which  had  been 
placed  under  the 
ban,  was  found 
in  his  library, 
lie  was  court- 
martialed,  held 
in  custody  for 
seventeen  days 
during  trial,  and 
finally  sentenced 
to  four  weeks’ 
confinement  in  a 
fortress.  In  the 
same  year  he  re- 
ceived hisdegree 
of  Ph.D.,  and 
two  years  later 
was  appointed 
religious  in- 
structor to  the 
Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Vienna. 

Wolf  was  active 
in  various  pub- 
lic underta- 
kings. In  1859  he 
founded  a li- 
brary for  the 
yoting;  and  in 
1861,  together 
with  Noah 
M a n n h e i m e r , 

Baron  Konigswarter,  and  J ulius  von  Goldschmidt,  he 
organized  a society  for  the  aid  of  poor.Iewisli  students 
in  Vienna.  This  society,  which  is  still  (1905)  in  e.\- 
istence,  has  assisted  more  than  200  students  annually 
since  its  foundation.  Until  1872  AVolf  officiated  as 
pastor  to  the  Jewish  inmates  of  the  houses  of  cor- 
rection of  Vienna  and  Stein-on-the-Danubc ; and 
from  1884  to  1892,  as  inspector  of  all  the  Jewish 
religious  schools  of  Vienna. 

Wolf  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
“Geschichte  Israels  ftir  die  Israelitische  Jugend” 
(Vienna,  1856),  introduced  as  a text-book  in  various 
Jewish  schoolsof  the  United  States;  “Ferdinand  II. 
und  (lie  Juden”  {ib.  1859;  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1860); 
“ Vom  Ersten  bis  zum  Zweiten  Tempel.  Geschichte 


der  Israeli tischen  Cultusgemeinde  in  Wien,  1820-60” 
(Vienna,  1860);  “Zur  Geschichte  der  Juden  iu 
Worms  unddes  Deutschen  Stadtewesens  ” (Breslau, 
1862);  “Judentaufeu in  Oesterreich ” (Vienna,  1863); 
“Isaak  Noah  Mannlieimer.  Eine  Biographische 
Skizze  ” (ib.  1863) ; “ Die  Juden  in  der  LeopoMstadt  ” 
(ib.  1863);  “Zur  Geschichte  der  Jlidischen  Aerzte  iu 
Oesterreich”  (1864);  “Zur  Geschichte  Jildischer 
Tartuffe”  (pseudonymously ; Leipsic,  1864);  “Das 
Ilundertjahrige  Jubilaum  der  Israelitischen  Cultus- 
gemeinde” (Vienna,  1864);  “Zwei  Geschiehten  der 
Israelitischen  Cultusgemeinde  in  Wien”(/5.  1865); 
“Zur  Lage  der  Juden  in  Galizien  ” (1867);  “Joseph 
Wertheimer,  ein  Lebens-  und  Zeitbild  ” (Vienna, 
1868);  “Die  Vertreibung  der  Juden  aus  Bbhmen  im 

Jahre  1744,  und 
deren  Riickkehr 
im  Jahre  1748” 
(Leipsic,  1869); 
“ Kurzgefasste 
Religions-  und 
Sittenlehre”  (Vi- 
enna, 1870;  2d 
ed.,  ib.  1877), 
used  as  a text- 
book in  Jewish 
schools  of  North 
America ; “ Ge- 
schichte der  Ju- 
den in  AVien  von 
1156-1876”  (ib. 
1876);  “Joseph 
11.”  (ib.  1878); 
“Die  Jlidischen 
Friedhbfe  und 
die  Chevrah  Ka- 
di s c h a h in 
AAdeu”(j5. 1879); 
“ Die  Alten  Sta- 
tuten  der  Jli- 
dischen  Gemein- 
den  in  Miihren, 
nebst  den  Dar- 
auffolgenden 
Synodal  be  - 
schllissen”  (ib. 
1880) ; “ Das  Uu- 
terrichtswesen 
in  Oesterreich 
Uuter  Kaiser  Jo- 
se p h II.”  (ib. 
1880);  “Aus  der  Zeit  der  Kaiserin  Alaria  Theresia” 
(ib.  1888);  “ Josefina  ” (*5.  1890);  and“Kleine  Histo- 
rische  Schriften  ” (ib.  1892). 

Bibliography:  Warzbach,  Bing.  Lex.;  All  gem  eine  Dcnt- 
Kciie  Bingraphie;  Mdhrens  Milliner  Her  Gegenwart,  s.v. 
For  Wolf’s  autobioKraphy  see  Notizenblatt  der  Hintnriseli- 
Statistischen  Section  der  Gesellschnft  zvr  Befdrdernng  des 
Ackerbaues,  ed.  by  Christian  Ritter  d’Elvert,  1875,  Nos.  3 and  4. 
S.  N.  D. 

WOLF,  HIRSCH  W. : German  physician; 
born  at  Lobsens,  Posen,  1738;  died  at  Hamburg 
April  14,  1820;  studied  at  the  University  of  Giessen 
(AI.D.  1779).  After  practising  for  some  time  in  Al- 
tona,  he  removed  to  Hamburg,  where  from  1786  to 
1788  he  acted  as  physician  at  the  poorhouse.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  “Abhand- 
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lung  liber  das  Spanisclie  Fliegenpflaster,”  Altona, 
1785;  “ Vertheidigung  der  Frulien  Beerdigung  der 
Juden,”  Hamburg,  1788;  “Bemerkungcn  liber  die 
Blattern,”  ib.  1795;  “Idecn  liber  Lebenskraft,  nebst 
EinigenKrankengescliichten  undBemerkungen,”  Al- 
tona, 1806;  “Praktisclie  Bemerkungcn  nebst  Krank- 
lieitsgeschichteu,”  Hamburg,  1811 ; “UeberdasWe- 
scn  des  Fiebers,  nebst  einem  Beitrag  zum  Tbieriscben 
lilagnetismus,”  ih.  1816,  2d  ed.  1818. 

BlBLlOGRAPlif:  Hirsch,  Bioff.  Lex. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WOLF,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH:  Christian 
Hebraist  and  polyhistor;  born  at  Wernigerode  Feb. 
21, 1683;  died  at  Hamburg  July  25,  1739.  He  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  and  traveled  in  Holland  and  Eng- 
land in  the  interest  of  science,  coming  in  contact 
with  Vitringa,  Surenhuis,  Reland,  Basnage,  and 
others.  He  especially  occupied  himself  with  the 
study  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature,  of  which 
he  became  professor  at  the  Hamburg  gymnasium  in 
1712.  At  this  time  the  Oppenheimer  Collection  was 
housed  at  Hamburg,  and  Wolf  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  a description  of  Jewish  literature  based 
upon  this  collection.  Ilis  researches  resulted  in 
“Bibliotheca  Ilebraia  ” (4  vols.,  Hamburg,  1715-33), 
the  first  volume  of  which  contains  a list  of  Jewish 
authors,  while  the  second  deals  with  the  subject 
matter  under  the  headings  “Bible,”  “Talmud,” 
“Cabala,”  etc.  The  knowledge  of  Christendom 
about  the  Talmud  was  for  nearlj^  a century  and  a 
half  derived  from  Wolf’s  statements.  Vol.  iii,  is  a 
supplement  to  vol.  i. ; vol.  iv.  to  vol.  ii.  Wolf’s 
Avork  forms  the  basis  of  Steinschneider’s  catalogue 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  has  references  to  it 
on  nearly  every  page.  Besides  this  work  he  issued 
a history  of  Hebrew  lexicons  (for  his  doctor’s  disser- 
tation ; Wittenberg,  1705),  and  “ Notitia  Kara;orum  ” 
(Hamburg,  1721). 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Ttihlingraphisches  IJand- 

Intcli,  18.59,  pp.  xviii.  et  aeq.;  idem.  Cat.  Borlt.  col.  2730; 

Fiirst,  Bilil.  Jud.  iii.  528 ; McClintock  and  Strong,  Cyc. 

T.  J. 

WOLF  BEN  JOSEPH  OF  DESSAU  : Ger- 
man scholar  and  author;  born  at  Dessau  in  1762; 
died  there  March  16,  1826.  Left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  educated  by  his  father-in-latv,  Rcb 
Gumpel ; and  in  1776  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  Jacob 
Benscher,  at  Berlin,  where  he  attended  the  com- 
munal school.  He  officiated  as  a teacher  in  Freien- 
walde-on-the-Oder  from  1780  to  1782,  was  in  Wriezen 
from  1782  to  1789,  and  lived  in  Sandersleben  from 
1789  to  1796,  when  he  settled  in  Dessau,  having 
been  appointed  tutor  in  the  Herzog  Franz  Schule. 
At  the  same  time  he  discharged  the  duties  of  secre- 
tary to  the  Jewish  community  of  Dessau,  and  also 
officiated  as  preacher.  Wolf  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works:  “]\Iinhah  Tehorah ” (2  vols.,  Des- 
sau, 180.5),  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Minor  Prophets, 
with  a German  translation,  and  a Hebrew  preface  en- 
titled “ Solet  la-Minhah  ” ; “ Daniel  ” {ib.  1808),  with 
the  original  text,  a Hebrew  commentary,  and  a Ger- 
man translation;  a collection  of  sermons  delivered  in 
the  synagogue,  with  a HebrcAV  translation  {ib.  1812); 
“ Shir  ” {lb.  1812),  a eulogy  on  the  Book  of  Esther, 
to  which  it  Avas  appended ; a collection  of  sermons 
{ib.  1813);  “Charakter  des  Judentums”  (Leipsic, 


1817),  an  apology  written  in  collaboration  Avith  Gott- 
hold Solomon;  and“Yesode  ha-Limmud  ” (Dessau, 
1819),  an  elementary  text-book  of  Hebrew,  Avith  a 
glossary.  He  Avas  also  a collaborator  on  the  ninth 
and  tenth  A’olumcs  of  “ Ha-i\Ieassef.” 

Bibliographa'  : P.  Philippson,  BiDgraphinche  Skizzen,  part  11., 
Lelpslc,  1865;  Benjacob,  Ozor  iKt-Scfarim,  p.  3:i9;  Ziinz,  in 
the  introduction  to  Asher’s  English  translation  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  p.  293,  London,  1840;  Busch,  in  .fatirliucli  JUr 
Inraeliten,  vi.  93;  Zunz,  (i.  15  p.  460;  Delitzsch,  Z«r  f»c.'<c/i. 
der  llehrlliM'hen  Poexie.  pp.  lOT-lOH;  Steinschneider.  ( 'of. 
Bodl.  cols.  2728-2729 ; Zeitlin,  Bihl.  Potst-Meiidelx.  !>.  423. 

E.  C.  S.  O. 

WOLF,  LUCIEN ; English  journalist  and 
Anglo-Jewish  historian;  born  in  London  Jan.  20, 
1857.  He  began  his  jonrnalistic  career  at  a very 
early  age  on  “The  JcAvish  World,”  Avhich  he  joined 
in  1874,  and  was  principal  leader- Avritcr  f<)r  that 
journal  until  1893.  He  Avas  iissisttint  editor  of  the 
daily  “Public  Leader”  in  his  tAventieth  yetir,  tind 
after  other  journalistic  expeiience  became  foreign 
subeditor  and  leader-Avritcr  of  the  “ Daily  Graphic  ” 
in  1890,  a position  Avhich  he  still  (1905)  holds.  He 
is  a felloAV  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  and  has 
held  honorary  positions  in  connection  Avith  it.  For 
four  years  (1893-97)  he  Avas  London  correspomlent 
of  “ Le  .lournal  ” of  Paris.  Wolf  is  one  of  the  best- 
informed  English  Avi  iters  on  foreign  politics,  and  for 
man}'' years  his  articles  signed  “ Diplomaticus  ” on 
that  subject  in  the  “ Fortnightly  RevicAv  ” Avere  one 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  magazine.  In 
1905  some  communications  by  him  to  the  London 
“Times”  on  Russian  finance  attracted  international 
comment,  and  evoked  the  uniiiue  compliment  of  a 
disclaimer  by  the  Russian  ^Minister  of  Finance. 

Wolf  hasshoAvn  a strong  inten-st  in  Anglo-JcAvish 
history.  He  Avas  intimately  connected  Avith  the 
Anglo-.Iewish  Historical  Exhibition,  compiling  the 
official  catalogue  and  the  “Bibliotheca  Anglo-Jnda- 
ica,”  a bibliograjiliy  of  Anglo-.IcAvish  history,  both 
in  collaboration  with  Joscjih  .lacobs.  He  suggesti'd 
the  JeAvish  Historical  Society  of  England,  and  be- 
came its  first  president,  in  addition  to  editing  for  it 
the  volume  devoted  to  “Manasseh  ben  Israel’s  3Iis- 
sion  to  Oliver  CroniAvcll  ” (London,  1901).  He  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  Anglo-JeAvish  pedi- 
grees, of  Avhich  he  has  made  large  collections,  and 
wrote  “Sir  Moses  ISIoiitefiorc, ’’-a  centennial  biogra- 
phy (1885).  He  also  contributed  important  articles 
on  “Anti-Semitism”  and  “Zionism”  to  the  “Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,”  and  on  the  lattersubject  wrote 
adversely  in  controversy  Avith  Israel  Zangwill,  Avith 
Avhom,  hoAvever,  he  joined  forces  in  1905  for  tlie 
JeAvish  Territorial  Organization.  J. 

WOLF,  MAX : Austrian  composer;  born  at 
Weisskirchen,  Moravia,  Feb.,  1840;  died  in  Vienna 
March  23, 1886.  His  father,  a Avealthy  business  man, 
desired  him  to  pursue  a commercial  career,  but  Max 
early  evinced  a marked  inclination  for  music.  He 
began  studying  composition  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
later  continuing  his  studies  under  A.  B.  Marx  in 
Berlin  and  Otto  Dessof  in  Vienna.  It  is  told  that 
General  von  Moltke,  having  heard  one  of  Wolf’s  pro- 
ductions played  at  a concert  in  Berlin,  requested  the 
artist  to  compose  a military  march,  “that  a bit  o’  tire 
may  get  into  the  boys.” 

In  his  earlier  compositions  Wolf  somewhat  imi- 
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tated  the  style  of  Offenbach;  but  later  he  accmired 
more  originality  and  inventive  talent.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned : “ Die  Schule  der  Liebe  ” 
<1868),  a one-act  operetta,  which  passed  through 
thirty-four  consecutive  performances  in  Berlin  undei' 
the  title  “Die  Blaue  Dame  ” ; “Im  Nameu  des  Ko- 
nigs,”  an  operetta,  performed  in  Berlin  and  on  vari 
ous  other  German  stages ; “ Die  PortriUdame,”  staged 
at  Gratz  and  in  Vienna ; “ Die  Pilger  ” (Vienna,  1872), 
a three-act  opei'a  ; “ Cesarine  ” ; and  “ Bafaela.” 

Bibliography:  Scrihner's  Ciiclnpe.dia  of  Miisic  and  Musi- 
cians; Wurzliac-ti,  ISiog.  Li  .r.;  Aliaemeine  Zeitiinci,  1886,  p. 
1262:  Ncue  Freie  Presse,  1886,  No.  7750. 

s.  N.  D. 

WOLF,  SIMON : American  jurist,  publicist, 
and  jihilanthropist;  born  at  Hinzweiler,  Bavaria, 
Oct.  28,  1836;  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 

1848  and  settled  as  a 
merchant  at  Ulrichs- 
ville,  Ohio.  He  stud- 
ied law  at  tlie  Ohio 
Law  College,  Cleve- 
land, and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio, 
in  1861.  He  practised 
law  at  New  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  same 
state,  for  a year,  and 
then  moved  to  Wash- 
ington,  where  he 
opened  an  office. 
From  1869  to  1878  he 
was  recorder  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
President  Hayes  ap- 
pointed him  one  of 
the  civil  judges  at  Washington,  but  he  resigned  in 
1881  to  accept  the  appointment  of  consul-general  of 
the  United  States  to  Egypt,  from  which  office  he  re- 
tired the  following  year.  He  was  appointed  and  re- 
aiipointed  member  of  the  Board  of  Charities  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  at  present  practises  law 
in  Washington. 

Wolf  has  been  for  many  3’ears  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Delegates  of  Civil  and  Religious  Rights, 
and  in  that  capacity  has  had  many  occasions  for  sub- 
mitting to  the  federal  government  grave  questions 
of  Jewish  interest.  He  has  been  very  active  in  the 
Independent  Order  B'nai  B’rith,  of  which  he  was 
president  from  1903  to  1905.  He  was  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  Hebixnv  Orphans’  Home  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Chil- 
dren’s Guardians,  Washington. 

He  is  a prominent  freemason,  an  able  lecturer,  and 
a recognized  orator  who  has  devoted  much  time  to 
philanthropic  work  among  all  classes. 

Wolf  is  the  author  of  “The  American  Jew  as  Pa- 
triot, Soldier,  and  Citizen  ” (Philadelphia,  1895)  and 
of  biographies  of  M.  M.  Noah  and  Com.  U.  P.  Levy. 

Bibliography:  American  Jetvisli  Year  Book,  190.5,  p.  208. 

,1.  F.  T.  11. 

WOLFENBIITTEL  : German  city,  particularly 
noted  for  its  Samson- Schule,  a school,  originally 
at  Brunswick,  founded  by  Herz  Samson,  on  a legacy 


by  his  father.  On  June  4,  1786,  Philip,  the  brother 
of  Herz,  opened  a Talmud  school  at  Wolfenblittel 
for  boys.  The  funds  of  these  schools  were  increased 
bj'  subsequent  gifts  of  tlie  founders  and  their  de- 
scendants. In  1805  the  two  foundations  vvere  com- 
bined as  the  “Samson  Free  School,”  and  were  trans- 
formed into  a German  seminary  and  school  in  charge 
of  four  teachers.  Instruction  was  given  in  German, 
French,  arithmetic,  geographjq  history,  and  callig- 
raphjq  and  the  school  consisted  of  one  class  with 
eight  free  scholars.  In  1813  the  Brunswick  school 
was  incorporated  with  the  free  school,  and  the  funds 
Avere  combined,  with  the  condition  that  five  addi- 
tional free  scholars  should  be  admitted.  As  paying 
boarding  pupils  had  also  been  received  at  the  re- 
quest of  man}'  parents,  a second  cla.ss  was  organized. 
Instruction  in  the  Talmud  was  subsequently  discon- 
tinued. In  1843  the  institution  was  clianged  to  a 
grammar-school  with  three  classes,  and  was  named 
“ Samson-Schule.”  After  1871  it  was  gradually  en- 
larged to  a high  school,  and  by  1903  it  had  gained 
the  status  of  a real-school  with  si.x  classes.  It  was 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  ducal 
school-board  of  Brunswick,  and  was  empowered  to 
give  certificates  for  one  j'ear’s  military  service. 
Since  1881  Christian  boys  have  been  admitted  as  pu- 
pils and  receive  special  religious  instruction.  In 
1903  the  faculty  included  the  director,  Ludwig 
Tachau,  five  teachers  with  university  training,  and 
three  elementary  teachers,  one  of  whom  also  acts 
as  resident  teacher.  The  trustees  are  Counselor  of 
Justice  Magnus  of  Brunswick,  Gustav  Cohen  of 
Hanover,  and  L.  Samson  of  Wolfenblittel.  Among 
the  former  pupils  of  the  institution  may  be  men- 
tioned M.  1.  Jost,  Leopold  Zunz,  and  Samuel  Mej'er 
Ehrenberg  (1807-46),  who  was  later  its  director. 
Although  the  institution  was  frequently  enlarged, 
in  1895-96  a new  and  larger  building  Avith  all  mod- 
ern improvements  was  erected  to  accommodate  the 
constantly  increasing  attendance.  In  1903  there 
Avere  148  boarders  and  11  day  pupils.  There  are 
tAventy-five  full  and  between  eighteen  and  twenty' 
partial  scholarships,  in  addition  to  numerous  foun- 
dations for  the  assistance  of  pupils,  even  after  they 
have  left  the  institution. 

s.  L.  K. 

WOLFENSTEIN,  MARTHA;  American  au- 
thoress; born  at  Insterburg,  Prussia,  Aug.  5,  1869. 
During  her  infancy  her  parents  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  settling  in  Cleveland, Ohio,  in  the  inib- 
lic  schools  of  Avhich  city'  she  received  her  education. 

Martha  Wolfenstein  has  contributed  short  stories 
to  nearly  all  the  leading  JeAvish  journals,  and  to  vari- 1 
ous  other  magazines.  Among  her  Avritings  may'  be 
mentioned:  “A  Priest  from  the  Ghetto”  and  “A 
Sinner  in  Israel  ” (in  “ Lippincott’s  Magazine  ”) ; and 
“The  Renegade  ” (in  the  “Outlook”).  In  1901  the 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America  published  a 
book  from  her  pen  entitled  “Idyls  of  the  Gass” 
(German  transl.  in  “ Die  Zeit  ” of  Vienna). 

Bibliography:  American  Jewish  Year  Bonk,  1905. 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

WOLFF:  American  family'  which  derives  its 
origin  from  the  Robles  family'  of  Surinam,  Dutch 
Guiana.  The  following  is  the  family'  tree; 
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Wolf,  Simon 
Wolff,  Abraham 


Daniel  Robles  de  I'onseca 
= Sarah  Levy 


Jacob  Robles  Levy 
- Rachel  de  la  Motta 


Samuel  Robles  Levy 
= I’enina  de  la  Molia 


Hattie 


Katie 


Judah 


David 


Moses 


Miriam  Daniel 

= (1791)  Aaron  Capp6  von  Honig 

I 

Rachel  Cappe 

(b.  1793)  married  1814 


Judah  Rebecca 

= (1792)  Moses  ben  Wolff 
1 

Aaron  Wolff 
(b.  179<);  d.  1872) 


Jacob  W. 

Moses  W. 

= Josepliine 
Levy 

Chariotte  Miriam 

= Jacob  Mendez 
da  Costa 
(i.ssue) 

Daniei  W.  Eiias  W.  Rebecca  Alexander  Julius 

= Miriam  Cappe  = Joseph  Levy  W.  W. 

(issue) 

others 

1 

David  W. 

1 

Rachel 

1 

Aaron  W. 

1 1 
Charles  (L  \T.  Augusta 

1 

Julius  R.  W. 

1 

Emita 

= Henry  A.  Tobias 

(b.  1843) 

= Fanny  Levy 

= Frances  Nathan 

= Lewis  May 

1 

= 

(1867)  Agnes  Hendricks 

1 

1 

' 1 

1 

n 

1 

-1  1 1 

n 1 r~ 

1 

1 

Augusta 

Fiorence 

Ethel 

1 1 

1 Emily  John  B. 

Arthur  Frances  Fanny 

Josephine 

others 

= Chas. 

= H.  Mon- 

Lilian  Agnes 

Alma  W. 

W.  = Myron 

— M()S(*s 

R. 

teflore  Schloss 

= L.  Napoieon  (d.  1901)  (d.  1876) 

Schafer 

stern 

Keyser 

Ussue) 

Lew 

(issue) 

(issue) 

(issue) 

J. 

L.  N. 

Le. 

Wolff  Pedigree. 


WOLFF,  AABON  : Danish  merchant;  born  in 
the  Island  of  Saint  Christopher  on  Aug.  6, 1795;  died 
in  London,  England,  Jan.  12,  1872.  He  was  a de- 
scendant of  Daniel  Robles  de  Fonseca.  Soon  after 
1814  he  removed  to  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  Danish 
West  Indies,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  oltice  of 
“ Stadthovidsmand  ” (mayor),  which  ranked  him  next 
to  the  governor  of  the  island.  He  received  from  the 
King  of  Denmark  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Dan- 
nebrog;  and  he  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Council; 
president  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Thomas,  which  he  man- 
aged for  thirty-two  years ; chairman  of  the  Marine 
Slip  ; president  of  the  St.  Thomas  Marine  Insurance 
Company;  and  for  many  years  president  of  the  syn- 
agogue. Wolff  anticipated  the  action  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  by  emancipating  all  his  slaves  previous  to 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  1843. 

j.  L.  N.  Le. 

WOLFF,  ABRAHAM  ALEXANDER : Ger- 
man rabbi;  born  at  Darmstadt  April  29,  1801;  died 
at  Copenhagen  Dec.  3,  1891.  His  first  teacher  was 
his  father,  Alexander  Wolff,  a merchant,  who  was 
well  versed  in  the  Talmud  and  who  de.stined  his  son 
for  a rabbinical  career.  At  the  age  of  six  the  boy 
astonished  the  scholars  of  Darmstadt  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew.  He  continued  his  studies  under 
Rabbi  C.  Meklenburg,  and  at  the  same  time  attended 
the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city.  In  1817  he  went 
to  Mayence,  where  he  studied  under  Herz  Scheyer 
and  Michael  Creizenach,  the  latter  teaching  him 
mathematics.  He  then  pursued  his  education  under 


Abraham  Bing  in  Wurzburg,  and  entered  Ihe  uni- 
versity there.  Three  years  after  his  graduation  at 
Giessen  (Ph.D.  1821),  he  was  ordained  rabbi,  and  in 
1826  was  appointed  “ Landesrabbiner  ” of  the  prov- 
ince of  Oberhessen  with  a residence  at  Giessen.  In 
1828  he  received  a call  from  the  community  of  Copen- 
hagen ; and  he  assumed  office  as  chief  rabbi  of  Den- 
mark on  May  16,  1829. 

The  synagogue  of  Copenhagen  had  been  burned 
in  1795  and  was  still  in  ruins,  so  that  the  Jewish  com- 
munity— both  Sephardim  and  Ashkenazim — was 
split  into  several  congregations.  Wolff,  by  his  great 
energy,  induced  the  Jews  to  build  anew  s^magogue, 
which  was  dedicated  on  April  12,  1833;  and  in  the 
same  year  Wolff  published  in  Danish  the  agenda  for 
the  sjuiagogal  liturgj'.  He  is  credited  also  with  im- 
proving the  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the  Chris- 
tians of  Denmark.  In  recognition  of  his  services  in 
the  organization  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen 
he  was  created  a knight  of  the  Order  of  Dannebrog 
(Oct.  6,  1854),  and  was  also  awarded  the  title  of 
professor. 

Wolff  was  the  father  of  Danish  homiletics;  and 
during  his  long  rabbinical  career  of  sixty-five  years 
he  delivered  about  5,000  sermons,  of  which  over  fortj' 
in  German  and  about  300  in  Danish  have  been  pub- 
lished. His  works  are  as  follows:  “ Der  Prophet 
Ilabakkuk”  (Darmstadt,  1822),  the  Book  of  Habak- 
kuk  with  literal  and  metrical  German  translations,  a 
critical  commentary,  and  an  introduction  on  proph- 
ecy ; “ Torat  Yisrael  ” (German  title,  “ Lehrbuch  der 
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Israelitisclien  Keligion  ” ; Mayence,  1835),  a text-book 
for  instruction  in  Judaism  in  schools  (an  abridged 
Danish  edition  was  published  by  Paul  Martin  Moller 
in  “Bibliotheca  Theologica,”  xvii.  67-81,  and  the  en- 
tire work  was  translated  into  Swedish  by  M.  Heu- 
rikes,  Stockholm,  1844);  “Einige  Worte  an  das 
Publicum  liber  Mein  Israelitisches  Beligionsbuch  ” 
{ib.  1826);  “Abhandlung  ilber  den  Eid  ” (in  Weiss, 
“Archiv  fiir  Kirclienrecht,”  1830);  “ Drei  Vorle- 
sungen  als  Einleitung  zu  Vortragen  liber  das  Juden- 
thum  ” (Copenhagen,  1838) ; “ Agende  for  det  Dlosa- 
iske  Trossamfunds  Sjuiagoge”  (Leipsic,  1839); 
“‘Ateret  Shalom  we-Emet”  (first  published  under 
the  pseudonym  of  “ Aniam  ben  Schmida  ” in  “ Orient, 
Lit.”  ii..  Nos.  23-26,  and  then,  in  enlarged  form,  as  a 
book,  Leipsic,  1857),  a compilation  of  the  opinions 
of  ancient  rabbis  with  regard  to  the  piyyutim  ; “Te- 
tillat  Yisrael,”  the  prayers  with  a Danisli  translation 
{ib.  1856);  “ Aufgefundener  Brief wechsel  Zwischen 
einem  Hochgestelltcn  Protestantischen  Geistlichen 
und  einem  Kabbiner”  (first  in  “Ben  Chananja,” 
1860,  and  then  in  book  form  with  additions  and 
corrections,  Leipsic,  1861);  “Lierebogi  den  Israelitis- 
ke  Religion”  {ib.  1861) ;“  Bibelhistorie  for  den  Israeli- 
tiske  Ungdom  ” {ib.  1862);  “Bibelhistorie  for  Skole 
og  Hjem  ” {ih.  1867);  and  “ Talmudfjender  ” {ib. 
1878).  He  also  made  a Danish  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  was  published  on  his  ninetieth 
birthday. 

Bihliography  : I.  S.  Griiber,  in  Ozar  lia-Sifi'ut,  v.  331-333; 
KayserlinK,  Bil>U(>theh  JUdiachei  Kanzflreiiiiei',  i.  329  et 
KHQ.;  irlem,  GedeiikhUitler,  p.  85:  The  Reformer,  x..  Ho.  37, 
p.  11  N.  Sokolow,  Sefer  Zihharon,  pp.  30-37;  idem,  in  Ha- 
Anif,  Vi.,  part  1,  pp.  147-148. 

s.  M.  Sel. 

WOLFF,  JOSEPH  : Missionary  and  Oriental 
traveler;  born  at  Weilersbach,  near  Bamberg,  Ger- 
many, in  1795;  died  at  He  Brewers,  Somerset,  Eng- 
land, May  2,  1862.  His  father,  who  was  rabbi  at 
Wurtteinberg,  sent  him  to  the  Protestant  Lyceum 
at  Stuttgart,  and  while  still  a youth  he  learned 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Leaving  home  on  ac- 
count of  his  inclination  toward  Christianity,  he  was 
converted  after  many  wanderings,  and  was  baptized 
on  Sept.  13,  1812,  by  Leopold  Zolda,  abbot  of  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Emmaus,  near  Prague.  In 
1813  he  commenced  to  study  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 
Aramaic,  and  in  the  following  year  attended  theo- 
logical lectures  in  Vienna.  In  1815  he  entered  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  and  by  the  liberality  of 
Prince  Dalberg  was  enabled  to  study  theology  for 
nearly  two  years,  as  well  as  Arabic  and  Persian, 
Biblical  exegesis,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  In  1816 
he  arrived  in  Rome,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
Pope  Pius  VH.  by  the  Prussian  ambassadoi-.  He 
was  soon  afterward  admitted  as  a pupil  of  the  Col- 
legio  Romano,  and  later  of  the  Collegio  di  t’rojja- 
ganda;  but  in  1818,  having  publicly  attacked  the 
doctrine  of  infallibility,  he  was  ex- 
Friend-  pelled  from  the  papal  dominions  on  ac- 
ship  with  count  of  erroneous  opinions.  After  a 
Henry  brief  stay  at  the  Monastery  of  the  Re- 
Drum-  demptorists  at  Val  Sainte,  near  Frei- 
mond.  burg,  he  went  to  England  to  visit  the 
eccentric  Henry  Drummond,  M.P., 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  Rome.  He  soon 
declared  himself  a member  of  the  Church  of  England. 


At  Cambridge  he  resumed  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, with  the  purpose  of  visiting  Eastern  lands 
to  prepare  the  way  for  missionary  enterprises.  Be- 
tween 1821  and  1826  he  traveled  as  a missionary  in 
Egypt  and  the  Levant,  and  was  the  first  modern 
missionary  to  preach  to  the  Jews  near  Jerusalem. 
He  sent  Christian  boys  from  Cyprus  to  England  for 
education,  and  then  continued  his  travels  through 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Tifiis,  and  the  Crimea. 

About  1828  Wollf  commenced  an  expedition  in 
search  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes.  After  suffering  ship- 
wreck at  Cephalonia  and  being  rescued  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  whose  friendship  he  retained 
through  life,  he  passed  through  Anatolia,  Armenia, 
and  Khorassan,  where  he  was  made  a slave,  but 
ultimateh^  set  free.  Undaunted,  he  traversed  Bo- 
khara and  Balkh,  and  reached  Cabul  in  a state  of 
nudity,  having  walked  six  hundred  miles  through 
Central  Asia  without  clothing.  In  1836  he  went  to 
Abyssinia,  and  afterward  to  Sana  in  Yemen,  where 
he  preached  to  the  Wahabites.  His  next  journey 
was  to  the  United  States.  He  preached  before  Con- 
gress and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  in  1836.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  the 
Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1838  priest  by  the 
Bishop  of  Dromore.  In  1843  he  made  another 
journey  to  Bokhara  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Charles  Stoddart  and  Captain  Connolly,  a com- 
mittee formed  in  London  having  raised  the  sum  of 
£5(X)  for  his  expenses.  The  men  for  whom  he 
searched  had  been  executed,  and  the  same  fate 
threatened  Wolff.  According  to  his  own  story  he 
confronted  the  sovereigns  of  Central  Asia  with  im- 
perturbable audacity,  refusing  to  conform  to  their 
court  etiquette  or  to  observe  any  ceremony  in  his 
speech;  on  being  asked  to  become  a Moslem  he  re- 
turned a defiant  reply.  The  threat  of  execution 
was,  however,  a pretense,  and  he  was  ultimately 
rescued  through  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  ambassa- 
dor. In  1845  he  was  presented  with  the  vicarage  of 
He  Brewers  in  Somerset,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death. 

Before  joining  the  Church  of  England,  Wolff  had 
entertained  all  sorts  of  religious  opinions.  He  was 
a member  of  the  little  band  which  met  in  Henry 
Drummond’s  house  at  Advent,  1826,  for  a six  days’ 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  resulted  in  the  orig- 
ination of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  under  the 
leadership  of  Irving.  In  his  missionary  travels  he 
went  fearlessly  among  the  most  fanatical  peoples,  and 
he  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
modern  missionary  enterprise.  His  greatest  opposi- 
tion came  from  the  Jews,  and  to  overcome  this  he 
made  use  of  extraordinary  methods,  as  when,  in 
Bombay,  he  wished  to  inspect  the  synagogue  of  the 
Beni-Israel.  In  spite  of  his  education  and  his  ex- 
tensive travels,  WoltI  was  possessed  of  many  erratic 
ideas.  In  India  he  was  considered  a fanatic;  in 
England  he  was  at  one  time  ostracized  by  the  clergy ; 
and  he  bent  all  facts  to  suit  his  theories  of  the  lost 
tribes.  He  believed  the  East  India  Company  to  be 
the  “kings  of  the  east”  (Rev.  xvi.  12). 

In  1827  Wolff  married  the  sixth  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Orford,  Georgiana  Mary  Walpole,  by  whom 
he  had  a son.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  the 
politician  and  diplomatist.  After  her  death  he  mar- 
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ried  (1861)  Louisa  Decima,  daughter  of  James  King, 
rector  of  St.  Peter-le-Poer,  Loudon.  Wolff  signed 
himself  “Apostle  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  Pales- 
tine, Persia,  Bokhara,  and  Balkh,”  He  was  the  author 
of  the  following  works:  “Missionary  Journal” 
(Loudon,  1824;  2d  ed.  1827-29);  “Sketch  of  the  Life 
and  Journal  of  Joseph  Wolll”  (Norwich,  1827); 
“Journal  of  Josepli  Wolff  for  1831  ” (London,  1832); 
“ Researches  and  Missionary  Labors  Among  the  Jews, 
Mohammedans,  and  Other  Sects  Between  1831  and 
1834”  (Malta,  1835;  2ded.,  London,  1835);  “Journal 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff  Continued,  An  Account  of 
Ilis  jVIissionary  Labors  for  1827-31  and  from  1835  to 
1838”  (London,  1839);  “A  Narrative  of  a Mission  to 
Bokhara  to  Ascertain  the  Fate  of  Colonel  Stoddart 
and  Captain  Connolly  ” (London  and  New  York;  7th 
ed.  1852);  “Travels  and  Adventures  of  Joseph 
Wo'ff  ” (London,  1860;  2d  ed.  1861;  translated  into 
German,  1863). 

Bibi.iocraphy:  Travcla  and  Adventures  of  Joseph  tVolff, 

London,  1861;  Diet.  Nat.  Biou- 

.1.  V.  E. 

WOLFF,  JOSEPH:  Russian  historian ; born  at 
St.  Petersburg;  died  at  Heidelberg  1900.  The  son 
of  a book-dealer,  he  early  developed  a passion  for 
reading  historical  works.  After  completing  a course 
of  study  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  history,  especially  of  Polish 
and  Lithuanian  affairs.  Among  his  works  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned : “ Senatoro wie  i Dignitarze 
IVielkiego  Ksiestwa  Litewskiego,  1386-1795  ” (Cra- 
cow, 1885);  “Syd  Ministrem  Krola  Zygmunta  ” (ib. 

1885) ,  a historical  sketch ; “ Rod  Gedymina  ” (ib. 

1886)  ; and  “ Kniziowie  Litewsko-Rusey  od  Koffca 
xiv  w.”  (Warsaw,  1895).  Wolff  was  a corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Cracow. 

Bibliography:  Knciikiopedja  Pnwszechna,  xv.  4Tl;Si.s(c- 

maticlieski  Ukazatel  Literaturu  o Yevreyakh,  18911. 

s.  J.  Go. 

WOLFF,  JULIUS:  German  surgeon;  born  at 
Miirkisch  Friedland,  West  Prussia,  March  21,  1836; 
died  at  Berlin  Feb.  18,  1902.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Grauekloster  Gymnasium,  and  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  graduating  in  1860,  whereu])on 
he  established  himself  as  surgeon  in  the  Prussian 
capital.  He  took  part  in  the  wars  of  1864,  1866,  and 
1870-71,  receiving  the  Iron  Cross  for  non-combatants. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  privat-docent,  and  in  1884 
assistant  professor  of  surgery,  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  In  1890  he  became  chief  surgeon  of  the 
newly  founded  orthopedic  dispensary  at  the  uni- 
versity. In  1899  he  received  the  title  of  “Geheimer 
Medizinalrat.” 

Wolff  contributed  more  than  a hundred  essays  to 
medical  journals,  treating  of  orthopedics,  osteop- 
athy, and  laryngology.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
“ Das  Gesetz  der  Transformation  der  Knochen  ” (Ber- 
lin, 1892),  published  by  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Bibliography:  Pagel,  Biny.  Lex. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WOLFF,  MAURICE:  Swedish  rabbi;  born  in 
1824  at  Meseritz,  Prussia,  where  his  father  officiated 
as  rabbi.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Leipsic,  and  was  in  1849  appointed  rabbi  in 


Culm,  Prussia,  whence  he  was  called  in  1857  to 
the  rabbinate  of  Gbteborg,  Sweden.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  wmrks:  “ E Senusi’s  Begriffs- 
entwickelung  des  Muhammedauischen  Glaubens- 
bekenntnisses ” (Arabic  and  German),  Leipsic,  1848; 
“ Philonische  Philosophic,”  ib.  1849  (2d  ed.,  Gbte- 
borg, 1858);  “Moses  ben  Maimon’s  Acht  Capitel,” 
Leipsic,  1863;  “ Muhammedanische  E.schatologie,” 
ib.  1872 ; “ Bemerkungen  zirdem  Wortlaute  der  Eniu- 
not  we-Deot,”  ib.  1878 (2d ed.  1880);  “Philos  Ethik.” 
Gbteborg,  1879;  “Beitrage  zur  Philoso])hie  der  His- 
toric,” Stockholm,  1882;  and  “Zur  Characteristik 
der  Bibelexegese  Saadia  Alfajjumis,”  1884-85. 

Bibliography  : A.deliubernatis,  Dictionnairelnternatioind 
des  Berivains  du  Jonr\  Ally.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1899,  No.  1.1; 
Jew.  Chrou.  Oct.  19,  1899. 

8.  F.  c. 

WOLFF,  OSKAR  LUDWIG  BERNHARD  : 

German  improvisator  and  novelist;  born  at  Altona 
July  26,  1799;  died  at  Jena  Sept.  13, 1851.  He  early 
manifested  an  unusual  aptitude  for  aciiuiring  lan- 
guages, and  while  still  in  college  he  translated 
Shakespeare’s  “ Macbeth  " into  German  verse.  In 
1817  he  entered  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  history, 
and  literature,  afterward  settling  in  Hamburg,  where 
he  pursued  a literary  career.  The  success  of  the 
Italian  improvisators  Gianni  and  Sjuicci  developed 
in  him  a desire  to  embrace  a similar  career;  and  in 
1825  he  started  on  his  first  tour,  visiting  Bremen, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Wolf'enbuttel,  Weimar,  la'i])- 
sic,  and  Dresden,  and  meeting  everywhere*  with 
marked  success.  Among  his  admirers  were  Goethe 
and  Grand  Duke  Karl  August,  the  latter  of  whom 
appointed  him  to  a professorship  in  IVeimar.  At 
this  [leriod  of  his  career  Wolff  embraced  Christianity  ; 
and  in  1829  he  was  apiiointed  assistant  profe.ssor  of 
modern  literature  at  the  University  of  Jena,  being 
promoted  to  a full  ]irofessorship  in  1837. 

Among  AVolll  "s  works  may  be  mentioned . “ Samm- 
lung  Historischer  Volkslieder  und  Gediehle  der 
Deutschen  ” (1830);  “ Altfranzbsische  Volkslieder” 
(1831);  “ Poetiseher  llaiisschatz  des  Deut.scheii 

Volkes  ” (1839 ; 15th  ed.  appeared  before  the  author's 
death);  “Die  Geschiehte  des  Romans  von  dessen 
Ursprung  bis  iitif  die  Neueste  Zeit  ” (1841 ) ; “ Haiis- 
schatz  der  Deutschen  Prosa”  (1845);  and  “Handbuch 
Dciitscher  Beredsamkeit  ” (1846).  A collectioti  of 
his  novels  and  stories  was  luiblishcd  in  Jena  in  1841- 
1842. 

Bibliography  ; O.  L.  B.  WolfT’.s  autobiography  in  bis  opltected 
works,  Jena,  1841-42  ; Netier  Nekrohiy  der  l)eiitselien,  18.51  ; 
Schroder,  Lexikon  der  Hamburger  Schriftsteller.  ii.  707, 
Altona,  1830. 

s.  M.  Z. 

WOLFF,  ULLA  (pseudonym  Ulrich  Frank) : 
German  authoress ; born  at  Gleiwitz,  Silesia,  April 
2, 1850;  daughter  of  IMax  Hirschfeld.  She  received 
her  education  at  home  and  in  Breslau  and  Vienna. 
In  1880  she  took  up  her  residence  in  Berlin,  where 
she  still  lives  (1905).  In  1876  her  first  production, 
“Der  Vampyr,”  appeared  at  the  Lobethcater  in 
Breslau,  and  was  well  received;  in  1878  this  was 
followed  by  “Der  Herr  Kollege,”  staged  at  the  Na- 
tionaltheater  in  Berlin,  but  meeting  with  scant  suc- 
cess. She  thereupon  gave  up  writing  for  the  stage, 
and  devoted  her  literary  activity  to  stories  and  nov- 
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els,  among  wliich  may  be  mentioned;  “Das  Wald- 
geheimniss,”  Bremen,  1879;  “Das  Wimderkind,” 
Berlin,  1884;  “Frau  Ottilie”  and  “ Bettlers  Heim,” 
ib.  1886;  “Weltliche  Beichte,”  ib.  1887;  “Der 
Kampf  urns  Gluck,”  ib.  1888;  “ Reclitsanwalt 

Arnau,”  ib.  1891;  “Der  Kompagnou,”  ib.  1895; 
“ Adelig,”  «'6.  1896;  “Gestern  und  Heute,”  1897; 
“Margarethe  Eilert,”/5.  1898;  “Die  Lene,”  ib.  1902; 
“ Die  Einsiedleriii  ” ; “ Die  Gescliichte  Zweier  Sab- 
bathnacbmittage  ” (appeared  in  English  translation 
in  “The  New  Era  Illustrated  Magazine,”  New  York, 
Nov.  and  Dec.,  1904);  “Beim  Patriarchen  ” ; “Die 
Toten  ” ; “ Konuen  Dainen  Allein  Rcisen?  ” ; and  “ Die 
Friihlingsgnade.  ” 

Bibliography  : Gustav  Karpeles,  in  Nnrd  und  Slid,  part  327 ; 

Rpptine  N(eisser),  in  Vcutxche  Hausfrauen-Zeituno,  Sept. 

11,  1904. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WOLFFSON,  ISAAC:  German  jurist  and  poli- 
tician; bom  Jan.  19,  1817;  died  at  Hamburg  Oct. 
12,  1895.  He  was  prominent  in  German  politics, 
and  prior  to  1871  was  a member  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Reichstag,  being  afterward  elected  to  tlie  Ger- 
man Reichstag.  In  the  Jewish  community  he  was  a 
councilman  for  many  years,  and  was  known  for  his 
philanthropic  deeds. 

Bibliography  : Jew.  Chrnn.  Oct.  16,  189.5,  p.  9. 

s.  F.  S.  W. 

WOLFKAN  OF  RATISBON  : Jewish  convert 
to  Christianity  and  traducer  of  the  Jews;  lived  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  Si.mon  op  Trent  affair  (1475),  on 
which  occasion  he,  in  order  to  vent  his  spite  against 
his  former  coreligionists,  asserted  that  the  Jews  had 
very  likely  killed  the  child,  since  they  needed  Chris- 
tian blood  for  the  Passover  festival.  This  affair, 
and  particularly  Wolfkan’s  testimony,  a few  months 
later  afforded  Bishop  Henry  a pretext  for  making  a 
similar  accusation  against  the  Jews  of  Ratisbon, 
whom  he  charged  with  having  eight  years  previously 
bought  a Christian  child,  which  they  then  murdered 
for  ritual  purposes. 

Bibliography  : Griitz,  Gesch.  viii.  259,  267. 

s.  M.  Sel. 

WOLFLEIN  OF  LOCHAMEN  (LOCH- 
HEIM) : Medieval  Bavarian  litterateur;  known  for 
his  compilation  of  the  so-called  “Lochheimer  Lieder- 
buch  ” (about  1450),  a collection  of  medieval  German 
folk-songs,  numerically  arranged.  Under  No.  15 
appears  the  following  dedication  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters: “Der  Allerliebsten  Barbara  Meinem  Treuen 
Liebsten  Gemaken,”  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
AVolflein  was  a Jew;  as  does  also  the  expression 
“ Vil  guter  Jar,”  which  appears  under  No.  5,  and 
which  was  used  only  by  Jews.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  “Barbara”  is  not  a current 
name  among  Jewish  women,  and  that  a Christian 
grace  after  meals  appears  under  song  No.  36. 

Bibliography  : Arnold,  in  Chrysander’s  .iahrbuch  filr  MuM- 

kaliselie  Wissenschaft,  ii.  12  et  seq.;  Giidemann,  Gesch.  iii. 

160. 

s.  M.  See. 

WOLFLER,  BERNARD : Austrian  physi- 
cian; born  at  Praschnoaugezd,  Bohemia,  Dec.  8, 
1816.  After  having  studied  philosophy  at  the  gym- 


nasium of  Prague,  he  attended  the  University  of 
Vienna  (1836-42),  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  From  1843  to  1845  he  acted  as 
assistant  physician  at  the  communal  hospital  of  Vi- 
enna; from  1845  to  1849  he  was  a private  practi- 
tioner in  Prague ; and  in  1849  he  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Jewish  hospital  of  Vienna.  AVhen 
Baron  Anselm  von  Rothschild,  impressed  by  the 
efficiency  of  the  hospital  in  spite  of  its  limitations, 
erected  a better  building  and  jiresented  it  to  the  con- 
gregation, Wolffer  devoted  his  whole  energy  to  the 
new  institution,  and  visited  several  hospitals  of  west- 
ern Europe  in  order  to  study  their  methods. 

Wolffer  founded  (1872)  a society  for  the  gratuitous 
care  of  consumptives,  without  distinction  of  creed. 
Two  country  houses  at  Kicrling,  near  Klosterneii- 
burg,  were  secured;  and  every  summer  a number  of 
patients  have  enjoyed  a stay  there  with  proper  pro- 
fessional attendance.  Wolffer  has  been  a curator, 
and  for  many  years  president,  of  the  institute  for 
the  blind  founded  at  tlie  Hohe  Warte  by  Dr.  Ludwig 
August  Fraukl.  In  1866  the  government  conferred 
upon  him  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  in  1873 
he  received  the  title  of  imperial  councilor.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday  (1896)  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Jewish  community  of  Vienna  hung  his 
portrait,  painted  in  oil  by  the  Countess  Adrienne 
Potting,  on  the  wall  of  the  committee-room  in  the 
hospital,  among  the  portraits  of  its  benefactors. 
Bibliography  : Wurzbach,  Blog.  Lex.  vol.  Ivii.,  s.v. 

s.  N.  D. 

WOLFNER,  THEODORE  : Hungarian  dep- 
uty; born  at  Uj-Pest  June  18,  1864;  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  and  at  the  school  of  technology  at  Buda- 
pest. After  spending  some  time  in  his  father’s  tan- 
nery in  order  to  acquire  a practical  knowledge  of 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  he  undertook  an  exten- 
sive journey,  visiting  Germany,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
and  Turkey. 

Wolfner  is  an  alderman  of  Uj-Pest,  a member  of 
the  county  council  of  Pesth,  president  of  the  national 
association  of  leather  manufacturers,  director  of  the 
technological  industrial  museum,  and  a member  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  Industry  in  Buda- 
pest. Since  1896  he  has  represented  GBdollo  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament,  a fact  which  is  the  more 
noteworthy  because  of  the  circumstance  that  this 
district  is  the  favorite  residence  of  Francis  Joseph  L, 
and  is  under  the  influence  of  court  officials.  In  1904 
Wolfner  5vas  the  recipient  of  a rare  honor,  when  the 
king  appointed  him  a captain  of  hussars  in  the  re- 
serves and  elevated  him  to  the  Hungarian  nobility. 
Bibliography  : Sturm,  Orszdggylllesi  Almanaeh.  1901. 

s.  L.  V. 

WOLFSOHN,  AARON.  See  Halle,  Aaron 
BEN  Wolf. 

WOLFSOHN,  WILHEI-M  : German  poet  and 
essayist;  born  at  Odessa  Oct.  20,  1820;  died  at  Dres- 
den Aug.  13, 1865;  studied  medicine  and  philosophy 
at  Leijisic.  He  began  his  literary  career  with  trans- 
lations from  Latin  into  German  under  the  pseudonym 
Carl  Maier.  In  1843  he  traveled  in  Russia,  lecturing 
on  German  literature  with  such  success  that  he  was 
offered  a professorship  on  condition  that  he  would  em- 
brace Christianity ; this,  however,  he  declined.  Re- 
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turning  to  Germany,  he  became  assistant  editor  of 
the  “Blatter  fiir  Literarische  Unterhaltung,”  and 
later  edited,  in  connection  witli  Robert  Prutz,  “Das 
Deutsche  Museum.”  In  1852  he  moved  to  Dresden, 
where  he  continued  his  literary  activity. 

In  addition  to  several  volumes  of  poems,  Wolf- 
sohn  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  “Je- 
schurun  ” (1841),  a Jewish  almanac ; “ Die  Schonwis- 
senscliaftliche  Literatur  der  Russen  ” (Leipsic,  1843)  ; 
“Russlands  Novellendichter  ” (3  vols.,  1848-51), 
with  an  introduction  ; “Neues  Laienbrevier  ” (1851), 
an antholog}" of  German  poetry;  and  “ Schauspiele ” 
(1857-59).  Of  his  plays,  “Nur  eine  Seele  ” became 
very  popular,  while  “Die  Osternacht,”  the  plot  of 
which  was  based  on  the  blood  accusation,  was  less 
successful.  Besides  contributing  literary  essays  to 
the  “ Leipziger  Zeitung.”  he  edited  a magazine  of 
his  own  which  from  1862  to  1864  appeared  under  the 
title  “ Russische  Revue,”  and  afterward  under  the 
title  “Nordische  Revue.”  His  “Russische  Ge- 
schichten  ” were  published  after  his  death  by  his 
son  (Leipsic,  1884).  Wolfsohn  married  outside  of 
his  faith,  and  his  children  were  brought  up  as 
Christians. 

BlBl.TOnRAPHY : Unsere  Zeit,  1865,  p.  713;  Georg  Ebers,  in 

Ueher  Land  und  Meer,  186.5,  No.  .50;  AUq.  Zeit.  des  Jud. 

1865,  pp.  537,  554,  603;  AUfjemeine  Deutsche  Bioyraphie. 

S.  D. 

WOLLEMBORG,  LEONE:  Italian  economist; 
born  at  Padua  1859 ; graduated  from  the  university  of 
his  native  city  (1878).  He  made  a special  study  of 
political  economy,  and  his  most  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment was  the  establishment  of  rural  savings-banks 
for  the  peasantry  and  small  farmers  of  Italy.  He 
represented  the  city  of  Padua  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembl}^  during  several  consecutive  terms,  and  from 
1900  to  1903  he  held  the  portfolio  of  finance  in  Za- 
nardelli’s  cabinet. 

Wollemborg  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
“Alcune  Lcttere  Inedite”  (Padua,  1880);  “II  Costo 
di  Produzione  Come  Norma  per  la  Determinazione 
del  Valore”  (Bologna,  1882);  “La  Prima  Cassa 
Cooperativa  di  Prestiti  in  Italia  ” (Padua,  1883)  ; 
“ L’Ordinamento  delle  Casse  di  Prestito  ” (Verona, 
1884);  “Le  Casse  Cooperative  di  Prestito  ”(*6.  1884); 
“‘Suir  Ordinamento  Economico  Giuridico  delle  Lat- 
terie  Social!  Cooperative”  (Bologna,  1887);  “Sul 
Dazio  Compensatore  pei  Cereali  ” (Padua,  1887) ; 
“Suir  Istituzione  di  un  Consorzio  fra  gli  Agri- 
coltori  del  Friuli”  (Udine,  1887);  “SulP  Assicura- 
zione  in  Generale  e in  Particolare  sull’  Assicurazi- 
one  Contro  i Danni  della  Mortalita  del  Bestiame  (fi. 
1887);  “Suir  Assicurazione  Contro  i Danni  della 
iMortalitil  del  Bestiame  e sui  Jlodi  di  Ordinaria  ” (ib. 
1887);  “LaTeoria  della  Cooperazione  ” (Bologna, 
1887) ; “ Les  Caisses  Rurales  Italiennes,  Rapjiort  pour 
I’Exposition  Universelle  de  Paris  en  1889  ” (Rome, 
1889);  and  “CheCosa  euna  Cassa  Rurale?”  (Cuneo, 
1895). 

R.  U.  C. 

WOLLHEIM,  ANTON  EDUARD  W.  DA 
FONSECA:  German  playwright  and  journalist; 
born  in  Hamburg  Feb.  12,  1810;  died  in  Berlin  Oct. 
24,  1884;  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (Ph.D. 
1831).  Shortlj'  after  the  completion  of  his  studies 
he  removed  to  Paris,  Avhere  he  became  infatuated 


with  the  daughter  of  a Portuguese  nobleman  who 
lived  there  in  e.xile.  In  order  to  win  her  he  en- 
listed in  Don  Pedro’s  regiment,  and  was  wounded 
during  an  engagement.  His  fiancee  having  died  in 
the  meantime,  Wollheim  left  Paris  for  Hamburg; 
and  upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, 5vhere  he  was  engaged  in  cataloguing  tlie 
valuable  Pali  manuscripts  in  the  royal  library’,  being 
later  appointed  by  King  Frederick  VI.  secretaiy  to 
the  private  council.  In  1838  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  produced  his  first  play,  “Andrea,”  which 
rei)reRented  the  adventures  of  the  French  marshal 
Andrea  Massena.  Ten  years  later  his  “ Rai)hael 
Sanzio”  was  staged  in  Vienna:  rvhilehis  “Rosen  im 
Norden,”  or  “Des  Teufels  Wette,”  was  received 
with  equal  favor  both  in  Berlin  and  in  Hamburg. 
In  1849  he  was  ai)pointed  instructor  in  Oriental  and 
modern  languages  at  the  Universitj’  of  Berlin,  being 
at  the  same  time  engaged  as  the  Berlin  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  “Morning  Chronicle.” 

From  1854  to  1858  Wollheim  was  emploj’cd  in  tlie 
diplomatic  service  of  the  Austrian  government : and 
during  the  following  si.x  3-cars  he  edited  at  Ham- 
burg a week!}-  journal,  the  “Controle,”  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  Austrian  interests.  In  1868  he 
established  his  own  summer  theater  at  St.  Georg,  a 
suburb  of  Hamburg;  and  two  3'ears  later  he  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  became  editor  of  the  “ Moniteur  Olli- 
ciel  du  Gouvernement  General.”  From  1871  to  1872 
he  was  attached  to  the  German  embass}’  at  Paris. 
Among  his  woiks  may  be  mentioned;  “National- 
Literatur  der  Skandinavier  ” (1876-77);  “Deutsclier 
Seehandel  und  die  Franzosischen  Priscngerichte  ” ; 
“ Indiscretioncn  ” (1883) ; and  “ Netie  Indiseretionen  ” 
(1884),  containing  man}^  autobiographical  data.  He 
died  in  poverty  in  St.  lied  wig’s  Hospital  at  Berlin. 

Biblioc.rapiiy;  BrVmmer’s  Dichtcr-Lerihon ; Schn'ider's 

Lexicon  der  Hamimrger  Sciiriftstellcr ; tVurzbach,  Biog. 

Lex.;  Gottschall,  Deutsche  Kational-Literatur  des  Keun- 

zehnten  Jaiirhundcrts;  Max  Mendheim,  A.  E.  Jf'ollheini 

da  Fonseca. 

s.  M.  Z. 

WOLOWSKI  (Hebr.  Shor) : Polish  family,  sev- 
eral members  of  which  became  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  flourished  in  southern  Poland  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  xvas  di- 
rectly descended  from  Osias  Tebu’at-Shor.  It  w-as 
not  until  the  famil}-  had  become  Chiistianized  that 
it  adopted  the  Polish  form  of  the  name,  “ Wolowski.” 
Je5vish  members  of  this  famil}'  bearing  the  name 
Twiaschor,  and  Christian  members  of  the  name  of 
Wolowski  are  still  living  in  Brod}-  and  Lemberg. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  members: 

Elisha  Shor:  Rabbi  of  Rohatyn,  Galicia,  during 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ceutuiy.  He  xvas  a 
zealous  adherent  of  the  Shabbethaians,  and,  having 
become  a follower  of  Jacob  Fbank,  he  was  a leader 
of  the  Frankists  before  that  party  joined  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  When  internal  friction  among  the 
Frankists  led  to  public  proceedings  against  them 
(.Tune  11,  1756),  Elisha  xvas  charged  w-ith  being  the 
leader  of  those  who  seduced  the  people  to  lewdness. 
The  prosecution  failed,  however,  to  make  out  a strong 
case  against  the  Frankists,  and  Elisha  returned  to 
Rohatyn.  Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Dembowski 
of  Lemberg,  which  took  place  shortly  after,  the 
Frankists  lost  a stanch  protector;  they  were  out- 
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lawed,  and  the  Polish  rabble  began  murdering  and 
pillaging  among  them,  Elisha  being  one  of  the  first 
victims  (Nov.,  1757). 

Hayyah.  Wolowski  : Daughter  of  Elisha.  She 
played  a conspicuous  jiart  among  tlie  Shabbethaians, 
and  later  among  the  Frankists.  She  had  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  the  Zohar,  and  whenever  she  fell  into 
one  of  her  trances  slie  would  cite  it  from  memory. 

Nathan  ben  Elisha ; . after  baptism,  Michael 
Wolowski : Brother  of  Solomon,  and  like  him 
prominently  identified  with  the  Frankists,  although 
in  a lesser  degree. 

Solomon  ben  Elisha ; after  baptism,  Lucas 
Eranciszek  Wolowski : A son  ot  Elisha,  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  Frankist  movement  in  Po- 
land, and  later  in  Offenbach.  Together  with  Judah 
Koysa,  be  was  one  of  the  chief  delegates  of  the 
Frankists  at  the  disputation  held  at  Kanienetz- 
Podolsk  (June  20,  1757)  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop 
Dembowski.  Two  years  later  (5Iay  16,  1759)  he 
went  to  Lemberg  at  Frank’s  request,  in  order  to 
seek  official  recognition  for  the  sect  from  Wratislav 
Lubienski,  later  primate  of  Guesen.  As  a condition 
of  the  baptism  of  all  Frankists,  he  asked  that  the 
newly  appointed  Archbishop  Mikolsky  should  ar- 
range a disputation  between  them  and  the  rabbis, 
which  request  was  granted  (as  to  the  time  and  result 
of  this  disputation  see  Fk.vnk,  Jacob,  and  the 
Frankists).  On  Sept.  19,  1759,  Solomon,  together 
with  1,000  followers  of  Frank,  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith  in  Lemberg,  whereupon  he  assumed  the  name 
ot  Wolowski.  Even  after  the  death  of  Frank  he 
was  active  as  a mediator  between  Eve,  Frank’s 
daughter,  and  the  Polish  Jews.  He  died  in  Poland 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  prior  to  the 
final  division  of  Poland. 

Bibliography  : Kleczewski,  Dissertama  Alhn  Mnwa  n Pis- 
indch  Zinhiwshicli,  Lemberg,  1759;  Pikalski,  ZIokc  Zydow- 
fsha,  ib.  1760;  J.  Calinanson,  Essai  sar  VEtat  Aetuel  des 
Juifs  de  Poloyiie,  Warsaw,  1796 ; Skimborowicz,  Zi/U'ot  Zkon 
in  Naukn  Jahoha  Jaxefa  Franha,  ib.  1866 ; Griitz,  Frank 
und  die  Frank iaten,  Breslau,  1868. 
s.  S.  O. 

WOLPER,  MICHAEL:  Russian  educator  and 
author;  born  in  Wilua  1852;  educated  in  the  rab- 
binical school  of  his  native  city.  He  was  graduated 
in  1872,  since  when  he  has  been  active  as  a teacher 
in  Jewish  elementary  schools.  At  present  (1905)  he 
officiates  also  as  inspector  of  the  Jewish  seminary  in 
AVilna,  and  as  censor  of  Hebrew  publications. 

Wolper  is  the  author  of:  “ Pervaya  Uchebnaya 
Knizhka  po  Zakonu  Yevreiskoi  Religii  ” (Wilna, 
1880;  3d  ed.  1882);  “Mesillah  Hadashah  ” (ih.  1888), 
a method  for  the  study  of  Hebrew;  and,  in  collabo- 
ration with  Nemser,  a catechism  of  Judaism.  He 
has  published  also  various  other  Russo-Jewish 
school-books. 

Bibliography  : Sistematicheski  Ukazatel,  St.  Petersburg, 
1893. 

II.  K.  J.  Go. 

WOMAN,  CREATION  OF.  See  Eye. 

WOMAN,  RIGHTS  OF  : The  problem  of  the 
rights  of  woman  in  Jewish  law  and  custom  is  pre- 
sented mainly  in  five  phases:  (1)  the  power  of  the 
father  over  his  daughter;  (2)  woman’s  right  of  in- 
heritance; (3)  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  liusband; 
(4)  woman’s  opportunities  for  self-improvement  and 


for  following  various  occupations;  and  (5)  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mother. 

(1)  An  early  intimation  of  woman’s  freedom  to 
choose  her  mate  in  life  is  found  in  Gen.  xxiv.  58, 
where  Rebekah,  when  her  hand  is  sought  for  Isaac 

by  the  steward  of  Abraham,  is  asked : 

Paternal  “ Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man?  ” Ap- 
Power.  parently,  however,  Isaac  was  not  con- 
sulted at  all  as  to  whether  he  preferred 
a wife  from  Mesopotamia  or  a Canaanite  or  Hittite 
damsel.  Although  the  story  of  Rebekah  proves  a 
deep-seated  sentiment  that  a girl  should  not  be 
coerced  into  marriage,  the  civil  law  gave  no  force 
to  this  sentiment,  but  recognized  (Ex.  xxi.  7)  the 
power  of  the  father  to  sell  his  daughter  into  bondage 
with  the  evident  intention  that  she  should  become 
the  wife  of  her  master  or  of  her  master’s  son.  The 
limitations  to  the  rights  of  the  father,  as  established 
by  tradition,  have  been  discussed  under  Sl.aves 
AND  Slavery.  The  daughter  must  be  under  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  the  sale  is  justified  only  by  ex- 
treme poverty,  although  the  principle  that  the  father 
can  dispose  of  the  daughter’s  hand  remains  intact, 
as  is  attested  by  expressions  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Torah,  such  as  Deut.  xxii.  16:  “I  gave  my  daugh- 
ter to  this  man  to  wife.”  Tradition  teaches  (Kid.  ii. 
1),  however,  that  a mature  girl(mil3),  i-e.,  one  more 
than  twelve  and  a half  years  of  age,  had  the  right  to 
give  herself  in  marriage,  and  the  same  privilege  was 
allowed  to  a “widow  from  marriage,”  even  in  case 
.she  was  immature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  father 
had  the  power  to  take  a wife  for  his  infant  son  with- 
out the  son’s  consent  (Ket.  ix.  9). 

Although  marriages  are  celebrated  between  very 
jmung  grooms  and  brides  in  Europe,  it  has  for  cen- 
turies been  unusual,  even  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Continent,  to  give  immature  girls  in  marriage.  The 
form  of  the  ketubah,  as  found  in  the  “Nahalat 
Shib’ah,”  published  in  1666,  speaks  only  of  the  bride 
as  personally  accepting  the  groom’s  proposal,  and 
has  no  alternative  form  by  which  the  father  might 
accept  for  her. 

The  father  is  entitled  to  the  work  of  his  daughter’s 
hands,  and  to  what  she  finds  (Ket.  iv.  4),  until  she 
attains  the  age  of  maturity,  which  is  reached  very 
early ; and  he  has  the  same  rights  over  his  infant 
son,  the  term  here  lasting  six  months  longer. 

The  father  was  empowered  to  release  his  daugh- 
ter from  her  vows  (Num.  xxx.),  although,  according 
to  the  Mishnali  (Ned.  x.  2),  this  power  ceased  when 
she  attained  her  majority.  This  power  of  loosing 
vows  was  a great  step  in  the  progress  of  woman’s 
freedom,  marking  an  advance  over  both  Babylo- 
nian and  Roman  law,  under  which  the  father  could 
impose  vows  on  his  daughter  even  against  her  will. 

(2)  While  in  some  systems  of  ancient  law  daugh- 
ters or  sisters  were  excluded  from  all  rights  of  in- 
heritance, and  while  in  other  sj'stems  the}^  were  put 
on  an  equality  with  sons  or  brothers,  the  Mosaic  law 
gave  the  inheritance  to  the  daugliter  or  daughters 

when  there  were  no  sons,  and,  by 
Female  In-  analogy,  to  sisters  or  paternal  aunts 
Keritance.  when  there  were  no  brothers  (see 
Agnates).  In  no  case,  however, 
either  under  Mosaic  or  under  rabbinic  law,  did  an 
inheritance  go  to  the  mother  (B.  B.  viii,  1),  The 
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institution  of  maintenance  for  minor  daughters,  and 
the  rule  that  the  father’s  estate  must  provide  a dowry 
for  the  younger  daughters  which  should  equal  the 
portion  received  by  their  elder  sisters  (unfess  the 
father  had  become  impoverished,  when  the  mini- 
mum dowry  should  he  fifty  zuzim),  show  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  daughters  fared  bet- 
ter than  the  sons  (see  B.  B.  ix.  1;  Ket.  iv.  11;  and 
the  clause  concerning  “benau  uukban,”  or  “ female 
children,”  in  the  ketubah).  No  such  favor  was 
shown,  on  the  other  hand,  to  sisters  or  other  kins- 
women of  the  decedent,  and  traditional  law  sought 
merely  to  soften  the  hardships  of  agnatic  succession 
in  accordance  with  the  natural  feelings  of  a dying 
father,  instead  of  setting  the  inheritance  aside,  as 
was  done  by  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  novel 
in  the  Roman  Code  and  by  American  statutes  en- 
acted since  the  Revolution. 

The  position  of  the  daughter  or  sister  iu  regard 
to  the  right  of  inheritance  was  at  least  no  worse 
than  it  is  now  under  the  law  of  England  iu  case  of 
landed  estates. 

(3)  The  position  of  married  women  in  Israel  was 
naturally  improved  when  the  wife  brought  a dow- 
rj'  to  her  husband  instead  of  being  purchased. 

the  word  for  “dowry,”  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
Relations  wedding  between  King  Solomon  and 
to  Pharaoh’s  daughter  (I  Kings  ix.  16). 
Husband.  The  literal  meaning  of  Ihe  term  is 
“dismissal,”  since  it  was  the  father’s 
present  to  his  daughter  when  she  left  his  house. 
The  use  of  the  word  iu  this  place  proves  tlie  exist- 
ence of  a custom  of  bestowing  on  the  daughter 
such  gifts  as  would  inure  to  the  husband’s  benefit. 
In  later  times  the  Babylonian  word  “nedunjui” 
was  substituted  for  the  Hebrew  term.  The  “ mohar,  ” 
or  “ price,”  whieli  the  groom  had  to  weigh  out  ac- 
cording to  the  Pentateuch,  was  originally  the  sum 
paid  for  the  bride,  like  the  “tirhatu  ” of  Babylonian 
law;  but  in  Israel,  as  in  Babylon,  it  earl}^  became 
customary  for  the  bride’s  father  to  restore  this  price 
to  the  husband  at  the  w'edding,  whereupon  it  was 
secured  by  contract  (the  ketubah)  to  the  wife  as  a 
jointure,  payable  upon  the  death  of  tlie  husband  or 
in  case  of  divorce.  Thus  the  mohar  was  no 
longer  incompatible,  either  iu  Babylonia  or  in  Ca- 
naan, with  the  dowry  bestowed  upon  the  bride 
from  her  father’s  house.  The  obligation  to  return 
the  dowTy  and  to  pay  the  jointure  (ketubah)  served 
as  a good  security  against  divorce  on  insufficient 
grounds. 

PoLYG.\MY  must  have  been  very  rare  during  the 
period  of  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara;  for  though  the 
wives  of  many  rabbis  are  mentioned,  there  are  no 
allusions  to  plural  marriages.  Among  the  person- 
ages named  by  Josephus,  King  Herod  is  almost  the 
oidy  polygamist.  Concubinage,  or  the  taking  of 
an  inferior  wife  (see  Pilegesii),  was  no  longer 
practised  in  mishnaic  times. 

The  husband’s  duties  to  the  wife  are  set  forth  iu 
detail  under  Ketubah.  In  the  body  of  that  instru- 
ment he  binds  himself  to  work  for  her,  and  to  honor, 
support,  and  maintain  her.  The  wife,  if  she  brings 
no  dowry,  is  bound  to  do  such  housework  for  the 
husband  as  grinding,  baking,  washing,  cooking. 


suckling  her  child,  spreading  the  bed,  and  working 
in  wool  (spinning,  knitting,  and  the  like).  If  she 
brings  one  slave  woman,  or  the  means  to  buy  one, 
she  need  not  grind,  bake,  nor  wasli  clothes;  if  two, 
she  need  not  cook,  nor  suckle  her  child;  if  three, 
she  need  not  spread  the  bed  nor  work  in  wool;  if 
four,  she  may  “sit  still  in  her  chair”  (Ket.  v.  5). 
She  must,  however,  do  certain  small  services  for  her 
hushand  which  it  would. beimproperforany  but  the 
wife  to  perform,  such  its  washing  his  hands  and  face 
(comp,  the  Talmud  ad  loc.).  R.  Eliezer  maintained, 
however,  that  though  she  brought  a hundred  slaves, 
the  husband  might  insist  on  her  working  in  wool, 
lest  idleness  should  lead  her  into  intrigues;  and  R. 
Simeon  ben  Gamaliel  declared  the  husband  should 
not  allow  idleness  in  his  wife,  as  it  would  drive  her 
into  melancholia.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a married 
w'oman  was  never  bound  to  work  in  the  field. 

As  shown  under  Assavi.t  and  Batteisy,  the  hus- 
band must  notstrike  his  wife;  if  he  does,  he  is  liable 
for  “damage,  i)ain,  and  shame,”  the  same  as  to  a 
stranger.  The  legal  remedy  was  less  elTectual  as  a 
protection  to  the  wife,  however,  than  the  religious 
warning  (B.  31,  59a),  which  ran;  “A  man  should  al- 
ways be  careful  lest  he  vex  his  wife:  for  as  her 
tears  come  easily,  the  vexation  jitit  upon  her  comes 
near  [to  GodJ ; since,  though  all  other  gates  be  slmt, 
the  gate  of  tears  is  never  closed.” 

(4)  The  fear  that  an  idle  wife  would  fall  either  into 
intrigues  or  into  melancholia  shows  that  study  or 
reading  w’as  not  a common  diversion  of  women.  The 
Talmud  {ad  loc.)  suggests  that  they  might  maintain 
cheerfulness  by  playing  chess  (“  nardeshir  ”).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  a])pear  from 

■Woman  a passage  of  the  3Iishnah  (Ned.  iv.  3), 
and  that  it  was  usual  to  teach  girls  to  read, 

Culture,  which  of  course  meant  to  read  the 
Bible,  though  it  was  regarded  as 
highly  improper  to  instruct  them  in  the  oral  law. 

The  tone  which  pervades  the  Bible  and  the  Tal- 
mud, however,  is  not  very  dilTercnt  from  that  which 
runs  through  the  literature  of  other  nations,  show- 
ing that  woman  was  held  of  less  account  than  man. 
Leah  boasts  of  the  many  sons  she  has  borne  to 
Jacob;  Hannah  prays  to  the  Lord  for  a man  child; 
and  the  Mishnah  speaks  of  him  who  prays  that  his 
wife  may  bring  forth  a son  rather  than  a daughter. 
In  Hebrew  law  women  were  not  competent  witnesses 
either  iu  civil  or  in  criminal  cases.  It  was  a dis- 
grace to  a warrior  to  be  killed  or  disabled  by  a 
woman,  while  a woman  who  could  not  find  a man  to 
marry  her  was  held  in  contempt.  Recognition  was 
won,  however,  by  women  of  high  talent,  such  as 
Deborah  in  Israel’s  heroic  epoch,  the  prophetess 
Iluldah  in  the  later  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  R.  3Ie'ir’s  wife  in  the  mishnaic  period ; while  the 
nine  years’  reign  of  Queen  Salome  was  a golden  age 
in  .Jewish  history.  The  last  chapter  of  Proverbs 
could  not  have  been  written  among  a nation  which 
despised  its  women.  "Wives  were  frequently  em- 
powered by  their  husbands  to  manage  a shop  or 
store  (“hanut”),  and  widows  were  appointed 
guardians  for  their  infant  children;  so  that  busi- 
ness was  not  an  unknown  field  to  them  (Ket.  ix. 
4-5.)  In  modern  times  much  of  the  retail  trade  of 
the  Jews,  and  not  a little  even  of  wholesale  com- 
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merce,  has  been  carried  on  by  women,  wliile  their 
husbands  have  been  poring  over  the  Bible  or  Tal- 
mud, either  at  home  or  in  the  bet  ha-midrash. 

(5)  The  position  of  the  mother  is  higher  under  the 
Mosaic  law  than  under  an}'  other  system  of  antiq- 
uity. By  the  fifth  commandment  the  mother  is  to 
be  honored  equally  with  the  father,  while  in  the 
moral  law  (Lev.  xix.  3)  the  command  to  “fear”  the 
mother,  that  is,  to  treat  her  with  re- 
Woman  as  spect,  is  placed  even  before  the  duty  of 

Mother.  “ fearing  ” the  father.  Death  is  threat- 
ened him  who  strikes  or  who  curses 
his  mother,  as  well  as  him  who  thus  offends 
against  his  fatiier.  The  Talmud,  in  showing  under 
what  extreme  provocation  the  righteous  man  will 
maintain  an  outward  regard  for  his  parents  (Kid. 
30b-32a),  gives  stories  of  outrageous  mothers  who 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  respeet.  This  senti- 
ment was  not  shown  by  the  Greeks  toward  even  the 
best  of  mothers ; for  in  the  first  book  of  the  “ Odyssey  ” 
Telemachus  reproves  Penelope,  and  imperiously 
sends  her  away  to  her  own  apartment  to  mind 
her  own  womanly  business.  In  the  so-called  Su- 
merian family  laws,  the  Babylonian  code  goes  far- 
ther than  IMosaic  legislation,  for  the  sou  must  leave 
the  parental  house  at  his  mother’s  bidding.  The 
Book  of  Proverbs  is  full  of  expressions  of  reverence 
for  the  mother,  who  is  the  teacher  of  all  virtues. 
It  states  that  King  Lemuel  was  taught  wisdom  by 
his  mother.  A curse  is  foretold  for  the  man  who 
forgets  to  reverence  his  mother. 

The  Baraita  teaches  the  influence  of  the  mother 
on  her  offspring  through  .simple  heredity  when 
it  says:  “Most  sons  follow  the  nature  of  the 
mother’s  brothers”  (B.  B.  110a).  This  very  belief 
that  the  mother  gave  her  child  a legacy  of  good  or 
evil  qualities  which,  though  hidden  in  her,  appeared 
in  her  brothers,  must  have  raised  the  standing  of 
mothers  and  of  womankind  in  general. 

See  also  D.xugiitek  in  Jewish  Law;  Husband 
AND  Wife;  Majouity;  Makkiage;  Mother; 
Widow. 

e.  c.  L.  N.  D. 

WOOD  FESTIVAL,  THE.  See  Ab,  Fif- 
teenth Day  of. 

WOODBINE:  Borough  in  Cape  May  county. 
New  Jersey;  established  as  an  industrial  village 
Aug.  28,  1891;  incorporated  as  a borough  in  April, 
1903.  It  is  situated  on  a tract  of  land  which  origi- 
nally comprised  5,300  acres,  and  was  purchased  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  as  a site 
for  an  agricultural  and  industrial  colony.  The  pri- 
mary intention  of  the  founders  of  Woodbine  was 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  colony  for  Jew- 
ish immigrants  from  eastern  Europe.  Farming  was 
to  be  the  chief  occupation,  but,  to  make  it  more  re- 
munerative, it  w as  decided  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
serve a certain  portion  of  the  tract  as 
Early  De-  a site  for  the  future  village  of  Wood- 
velopment.  bine,  which  should  contain  a local 
market  for  farm  produce  as  well  as 
factories  to  give  employment  to  members  of  the 
farmers’  families. 

By  the  summer  of  1892  about  fifty  farmhouses 
were  completed,  and  all  were  occupied  in  the  fall  of 


that  year.  In  the  same  year  the  firm  of  Meyer 
Jonasson  & Co.  opened  a cloak-factory  which  gave 
employment  to  more  than  one  hundred  persons. 
Almost  all  of  these  employees  lived  on  farms,  some- 
of  them  residing  at  a distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  village.  Unfortunately,  the  economic  depres- 
sion of  1893  affected  the  cloak  industry  unfavorably, 
and  the  decreased  demand  led  to  a partial  suspen- 
sion of  work  in  the  Woodbine  factory.  The  discon- 
tent among  the  operatives  and  the  strikes  which 
followed  caused  the  factory  to  shut  down ; and  the- 
firm  finally  removed  from  the  village.  In  addition 
to  this,  many  of  the  farmers,  unable  to  earn  a living 
either  from  the  land  or  in  the  factory,  left  for  New 
York  or  Philadelphia.  A large  number  of  those  who 
remained  were  employed  to  cut  cord-wood;  and 
others  were  engaged  in  clearing  the  town  lots  of 
stumps,  while  the  young  people  picked  huckleber- 
ries, or  sought  work  in  the  tomato-canning  factory 
in  Ocean  View  near  Sea  Isle  City. 

In  1894  and  1895  the  outlook  became  much 
brighter.  A clothing-factory  was  established  in  the- 
village  by  Daniel  & Blumenthal  of 
Factories  Philadelphia;  and  the  population  bc- 
Es-  gan  to  increase.  This  was  followed 
tablished.  by  the  establishment  of  several  other 
manufactories  in  Woodbine;  and  these 
additions,  though  gradual,  were  accompanied  by 
an  almost  uninterrupted  growth  of  population. 
While  the  early  settlers  were  mostly  from  southern 
Kussia,  later  arrivals  increased  the  proportion  of 
Lithuanians  and  added  to  the  number  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kherson,  the  latter  immigrants  being 
chiefly  from  Odessa.  A small  group  of  Rumanians 
also  went  to  Woodbine. 

The  early  plans  of  the  foundersof  Woodbine  have 
not  been  realized.  Instead  of  becoming  an  agricul- 
tural colony  with  an  industrial  adjunct,  it  is  an  in- 
dustrial village  with  a few  farmers.  In  1905  there 
were  probably  only  twenty  farmers  who  derived 
a part  or  all  of  their  income  from  the  soil;  and,  al- 
though many  of  the  villagers  cultivated  small  gar- 
dens, a number  of  the  more  distant  farms  were  en- 
tirely unoccupied.  Considerable  farming  skill  and 
capital  are  required  to  bring  about  much  improve- 
ment in  the  soil;  and  the  Woodbine  farmers  possess. 

but  a limited  amount  of  either.  Not- 
Failure  of  withstanding  all  these  drawbacks. 
Farms.  however,  the  farmers  of  Woodbine 
have  made  real  progress  within  recent 
years.  Those  who  supply  the  local  demand  for  milk 
have  learned  something  of  balanced  rations  and  of 
economy  in  feeding,  while  the  truck-gardeners  and 
the  fruit-growers  have  acquainted  themselves  with 
market  conditions  and  have  increased  the  fertility  of 
their  soil.  Grapes,  which  were  once  sold  in  Wood- 
bine itself,  now  find  a market  at  Vinelai'd ; and 
garden-truck,  which  formerly  could  not  be  disposed 
of  at  a profit,  is  sold  to  advantage  at  Ocean  City 
and  Sea  Isle  City. 

The  farmers  of  Woodbine  have  profited  unmi.s- 
takably  from  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural 
School,  which  was  established  in  1895  and  has  grad- 
ually extended  the  cultivated  area  of  the  school 
farms.  It  has  a model  poultry-plant  and  an  apiary, 
as  well  as  orchards,  vineyards,  and  greenhouses. 
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and  covers  in  all  about  300  acres  of  land.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  school  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  H.  L.  Sabsovich.  Itscurric- 
Agricul-  ulum  is  chiefly  practical,  attention  be- 
tural  ing  given  primarily  to  various  branches 
School.  of  applied  husbandry  and  to  farm  me- 
chanics, while  the  theoretical  instruc- 
tion is  mainly  directed  toward  familiarizing  the 
pupils  with  the  principles  underlying  modern  farm- 
ing. A considerable  number  of  the  alumni  of  the 
school  are  devoting  themselves  to  practical  agricul- 
ture. One  of  them  is  the  successful  manager  of  the 
Allivine  farm  near  Vineland,  N.  J. ; three  are  farm- 
ing for  themselves  in  Connecticut,  two  in  Colorado, 
one  in  northern  New  Jersey,  one  in  New  York  state, 
and  two  in  Woodbine.  A much  larger  number  are 
working  for  other  farmers.  The  alumni  include 
four  college  graduates,  two  graduates  of  a medical 
school,  one  lawyer,  twelve  college  students,  three 
members  of  the  United  States  navy,  one  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  a number  of  machinists. 

The  four  local  pttblic  schools  had  in  1905  an  enrol- 
ment of  over  500,  and  the  average  attendance  in 
1904  was  450.  At  first  included  in  the  school  district 
of  Dennis  township,  the  Woodbine  schools  were  or- 
ganized into  a separate  district  in  April,  1903,  and 
temporary  trustees  were  appointed  until  the  spring 
of  1904.  Woodbine  has  also  a kindeigarten  and  a 
Talmud  Torah.  The  public  buildings  include  two 
synagogues,  a bath-house,  a hospital 
Schools  (formerly  a hotel),  and  an  engine-house 
and  Syna-  and  meeting-hall  for  the  volunteer  fire- 
gogues.  company.  The  local  industries  are 
housed  in  five  brick  buildings,  while 
water  and  electric  lighting  are  supplied  to  most  of  the 
houses  in  the  borough  from  the  central  pumping- 
station. 

In  1901  the  average  individual  income  was  §7.30 
per  week,  and  the  average  earnings  per  family  were 
8675  per  annum.  There  were  in  that  year  175  single 
and  double  cottages  in  Woodbine,  of  which  14  were 
owned  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  and  161  by  the 
people;  of  the  latter  only  23  were  rented.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  cottages  varied  in  cost  of  construc- 
tion between  8575  and  $1,000,  the  remainder  being 
erected  at  a cost  of  over  81,000  each.  Their  esti- 
mated total  cost  was  $157,450,  of  which  $58,200  had 
been  paid  in  1901.  In  1905  the  borough  proper 
had  223  private  houses,  these  and  the  outlying 
farmhouses  being  inhabited  by  325  families.  Jacob 
Kolinsky,  entomologist  for  the  territory  of  Hawaii, 
Joseph  W.  Pincus,  agriculturist  of  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  School,  and  Jacob  G.  Lipinan,  soil  chemist 
and  bacteriologist  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Experi- 
ment Station,  were  among  the  early  settlers  in 
Woodbine.  The  population  is  now  (1905)  1,900,  of 
whom  94  per  cent  are  Jews.  See  also  Jew.  Encyc. 
i.  262,  s.v.  AonicuLTUR.YL  Colonies. 

.-V.  J.  G.  L. 

WOOLF,  ALBERT  EDWARD : American 
chemist  and  inventor;  born  in  New  York  Sept.  26, 
1846;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
and  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Among  Woolf’s  achievements  may  be  mentioned : 
the  introduction  of  peroxid  of  hydrogen  for 
bleaching  ostrich-feathers  and  for  use  as  an  anti- 


septic (1876),  and  the  discovery  (1889)  of  the  anti- 
septic properties  of  sea-water  decomposed  by  elec- 
trolysis (electrozone),  a discovery  now  widely  applied 
in  the  treatment  of  drinking-water,  garbage,  and 
sewage,  and  used  by  the  United  States  authorities  in 
suppressing  yellow  fever  in  Havana,  Cuba  (1899). 
Woolf  is  a member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  and  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
London,  England. 

Bibliography:  Who's  Tt7io  in  America,  190:}-r). 

A.  F.  H.  V. 

WOOLF,  EDWARD  : American  musician  and 
novelist;  born  in  London,  England,  Sejit.,  1803; 
died  in  New  York  March  14,  1882.  After  acting  as 
a musical  conductor  in  his  native  citj',  he  emigrated 
(1839)  to  New  York,  where  his  abilities  were  soon 
recognized,  and  where  he  was  engaged  as  orchestral 
leader,  musical  instructor,  and  choirmaster.  He 
contributed  many  novels  to  “ The  Jewish  Me.ssenger  ” 
during  the  early  jiart  of  the  existence  of  that  peri- 
odical; among  these  may  be  mentioned  “The 
Jewc.ss  of  Toledo,”  “The  Vicomte  d’Arblay,”  and 
“Judith  of  Bohemia.” 

Woolf’ssonsall  attained  more  or  less  prominence: 
Solomon,  as  a iirofessor  of  art  and  drawing  for 
forty  years  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Benjamin  E.  (born  in  London  Feb.,  1836;  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  6, 1901),  asa  dramatist  and  com- 
poser (“The  ISIighty  Dollar ” and  “ The  Doctor  of 
Alcantara”);  Michael  Angelo  (born  in  London 
1837;  died  in  New  York  March  4,  1899),  famous  for 
his  street  caricatures;  Philip  (born  in  New  York 
Feb.  7,  1848;  died  in  Boston  1903),  as  a physician 
and  novelist;  and  Albert  Edward,  as  an  inventor. 

BiBi.ioguaph Y ; Isaac  S.  Isaacs,  Edward  Woolf,  in  Enlil.  ,-lni. 

Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  ItKil. 

A.  A.  S.  I. 

WOOLF,  SIDNEY:  English  lawyer;  born  in 
London  1844;  died  ^larch  12,  1892;  educated  at 
Neumegen’s  school  and  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don. After  liassing  the  examination  of  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society,  he  joined  his  brother  as  a 
partner  in  a firm  of  solicitors.  Then,  after  having 
been  a pupil  of  Murphy,  queen’s  counsel,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  by  the  Middle  Temple  in  1873.  He 
began  to  practise  in  mercantile  and  criminal  cases, 
and  later  became  the  leading  advocate  of  his  daj’  in 
bankruptcy  matters.  On  Jau.  24,  1890,  he  was  ap- 
pointed queen’s  counsel. 

Woolf’s  first  legal  book  dealt  with  the  law  on 
adulteration  of  food  (1874).  He  afterward  wrote,  in 
collaboration  with  Middleton,  on  the  law  and  prac- 
tise of  compensation,  as  well  as  on  the  liquidation 
of  business  firms  by  the  court.  He  was  active  as  a 
communal  worker,  was  one  of  the  principal  siiji- 
porters  of  the  Westminster  Jews’  Free  School;  and 
served  as  warden  and  as  council  member  of  the 
Berkelej'^  Street  Synagogue.  He  was  a member 
also  of  the  council  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association. 
Bibliography  : Jew.  Chron.  and  Jeic.  World,  March  18, 1892. 

.1.  G.  L. 

WORM  : “ Rimmah  ” and  “ tole'ah  ” are  the  terms 
most  frequently  employed  in  the  Bible  to  connote 
not  only  the  earthworm,  but  any  elongated  crawl- 
ing creature,  such  as  the  maggot,  caterpillar,  larva 
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of  an  insect,  and  the  like.  Thus,  in  the  account  of 
tlie  “ worms  ” which  appeared  in  the  manna  (Ex.  xvi. 
20,  24)  the  terms  evidently  refer  to  caterpillars 
which  feed  on  putrefying  matter,  while  the 
“ worms  ” described  as  destroying  vineyards  and  the 
gourd  (Deut.  xxviii.  39;  Jonah  iv.  7)  were  some 
variety  of  beetle  or  insect  larva,  and  the  “ worms”  in 
Isa.  xiv.  11,  Job  xvii.  14,  xxi.  26,  and  similar  pas- 
sages were  maggots  or  larvse  which  feed  on  dead 
bodies.  For  the  meaning  of  “zohale  erez  ” (Mic. 
vii.  17)  see  Sekpent. 

Metaphorically,  the  worm  symbolizes  lowliness 
and  helplessness  (Isa.  xli.  14;  Ps.  xxii.  7 [A.  V.  6]; 
Job  XXV.  6),  but  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  24  the  worm  and  fire 
together  connote  eternal  pain. 

There  are  several  species  of  earthworm  {Lumhri- 
cus)  in  Palestine,  and  Myriapoda  abound. 

In  the  Talmud  also  “ rimmah  ” and  “ tole'ah  ” are 
found  as  general  terms  for  “worm,”  while  the  ge- 
neric denomination  for  all  crawlers  is  “shekazim 
u-remasim  ” (see  Reptiles).  Several  species  are 
mentioned  under  special  names,  such  as  tJ’iriD,  a 
kind  of  water-worm  {Nais  tuUfex\  Zeb.  22a); 

rainworm  (Hul.  67b);  the  worm 

which  lives  in  the  tracheae  of  sheep  and  causes  them 
to  cough  {Strorgulus  filaria  ; ib.  49a);  and  'JXpIp, 
worms  found  in  the  intestines  of  fishes  {Lingidd 
cingulum  ; ib.  67b).  Since  the  raven  is  heartless  to- 
ward its  young.  Providence,  according  to  B.  B.  8a, 
takes  care  of  tliem  by  causing  maggots  to  arise  from 
their  excrement,  thus  furnishing  them  with  food 
(comp.  Rashi  on  ‘Er.  22a).  With  the  w’orms  which 
arose  from  rotten  bran  Noah  fed  the  chameleon  in 
the  ark  (Sanh.  108b).  A host  of  worms  infest  the 
human  body,  both  living  and  dead  (Tern.  31a;  Ah. 

iii.  1).  Thereare  worms  in  the  liver  (Knp^^<;  Shah. 
109b)  and  in  the  belly  (NVP'3),  a remedy  for  the  latter 
being  the  milk  of  an  ass  mixed  with  the  leaves  of 
the  bay,  or  bread  and  salt  taken  with  fresh  water 
before  breakfast  (Git.  69b;  B.  M.  107b).  Garlic  is 
a cure  for  worms  in  the  great  intestine  (Bek.  82b), 
while  the  tapeworm  is  driven  out  by  the  raw  meal  of 
barley  or  by  hyssop  (Ber.  36a;  Shab.  109b).  NlPltD  is 
the  name  of  a worm  which  finds  lodgment  between 
the  prepuce  and  glans  penis  and  is  removed  by  cir- 
cumcision, so  that  even  Gentiles  submitted  to  the 
operation  (‘Ab.  Zarah  26b).  From  the  mouths  of  the 
false  spies  whom  Moses  sent  to  Canaan  came  forth 
worms  (Sotah  35a),  and  Yer.  Yoma  39a  records  sim- 
ilar phenomena  proceeding  from  the  nose  of  a heretic 
(comp,  also  Yoma  19b;  B.  M.  84b). 

BiBMOfiRAPny : Tristram.  Natural  Nisitnru  nf  the  Bible,  p. 

ax) ; I.ewysohn,  Zaologie  des  Talmuds,  p.  334. 

E.  G.  II.  I.  M.  C. 

WORMS  : Town  in  Rhein-IIesse,  grand  duchy  of 
Hesse,  Germany.  Like  Mayence  and  Cologne,  it  has 
one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  communities  in  Germanj'. 
A legend  relates  that  the  Jews  of  Worms  were  de- 
scended from  the  Benjamites  whohad  migrated  from 
Palestine  to  Germany  (BriiH’s  “ Jalirbiicher,”  1879, 

iv.  34  ei  seg.).  It  is  possible  that  there  was  a congre- 
gation there  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  the  first 
historical  reference  is  the  statement  that  Jews  from 
this  city  visited  the  fair  at  Cologne  about  the  year 
1000  (Aronius,  “Regesten,”  No.  l49;  Rober,  “Stu- 
dien  zur  Mittelalterlichen  Geschichte  der  Juden  in 


Kbln  am  Rhein,”  p.  9,  note  3,  Breslau,  1903).  The 
earliest  authentic  information  regarding  the  commu- 
nit}^  however,  dates  back  only  to  1034. 

Early  On  Jan.  18,  1074,  Emperor  Henry  IV. 

History,  granted  the  “Jews  and  other  citizens  of 
Worms”  exemption  from  customs  du- 
ties in  the  royal-customs  ports  of  Frankfort,  Bop- 
pard,  Dortmund,  Goslar,  etc.,  as  a reward  for  their 
fidelity.  Already  at  this  time  the  Jews  lived  in  a 
special  quarter  of  the  cit}^  About  1090  Henry  IV. 
granted  the  community,  wdiich  was  represented  by 
the  Jew-bishop  Solomon,  the  privileges  of  free  com- 
merce and  exemption  from  taxation  ; he  designated 


Exterior  of  the  Old  Synagogue  at  Worms. 

(From  a drawing  by  C.  Gross  Mayer.) 

the  Jews  as  “subjects  of  his  treasury,”  and  placed 
them  under  his  immediate  protection,  so  that  neither 
royal  nor  episcopal  functionaries  could  exercise  any 
j urisdiction  over  them,  their  only  authority  being  the 
Bishop  of  the  Jews,  appointed  by  themselves,  and 
confirmed  in  his  office  by  the  emperor.  These  priv- 
ileges were  renewed  by  the  emperors  Frederick  I., 
Barbarossa  (April  6,  1157),  and  Frederick  H.  (about 
1236). 

On  May  18  and  25, 1096,  the  Crusaders  murdered  all 
the  Jews  of  Worms — about  800  in  number— with  the 
exception  of  some  who  committed  suicide  and  a few 
who  were  forcibly  baptized.  Later  a new  commu- 
nity was  formed  in  Worms;  and  this  .suffered  during 
the  Second  Crusade  (1146),  and  again  in  1196,  when 
the  victims  included  Dulciua,  wife  of  R.  Eleazar,  his 
daughters  Belat  and  Hannah,  and  his  son  Jacob. 
During  tlie  division  of  the  kingdom  at  the  close  of  tlie 
twelfth  century  Worms  was  besieged  by  King  Otto, 
and  the  Jews,  who  sided  with  Philip  of  Swabia,  took 
part  in  the  defense.  On  July  8,  1230,  Pope  Honorius 
III.  issued  from  San  Rieti  an  order  directing  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  to  compel  the  community  to  pay 
tlie  sum  of  1,620  marks  before  the  following  Easter, 
threatening  it  with  exclusion  from  all 
Taxation,  dealings  with  Christians  if  it  failed  to 
raise  tlie  amount.  In  1241  the  state 
taxes  of  the  Jews  of  Worms  amounted  to  130  marks 
in  silver,  and  on  Feb.  28,  1255,  Bishop  Richard  of 
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Worms  transferred  to  tlie  chapter  of  the  local  cathe- 
dral, among  other  revenues  from  the  city,  the  sum  of 
40  pounds  heller  which  the  congregation  was  obliged 
to  pay  annually  on  St.  Martin’s  Day  (Nov.  11).  Be- 
tween 1254  and  1271  the  Jews  of  Worms  were  taxed 
2,870  pounds  heller  and  250  marks  in  silver  for  the 
public  peace  insured  by  the  Rhenish  Alliance;  and 
from  1269  to  1275  they  were  comi^clled  to  pay  200 
marks  annually  to  King  Richard  of  Cornwall.  In 
1294  orders  were  issued  by  King  Adolphus  and  by 
the  bishop,  forbidding  the  Jews  to  acquire  real  es- 
tate in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin.  By  an  edict  dated 
March  9,  1316,  Louis  the  Bavarian  granted  the  citj' 
of  Worms  the 
privilege  of  lev- 
ying on  the  Jew- 
ish community  a 
yearly  tax  of  100 
pounds  heller  in 
addition  to  the 
300  pounds  it 
had  thitherto 
paid;  and  on 
May  1,  1338,  he 
informed  the 
council  of 
Worms  that  the 
Jews  of  that 
city  were  bound 
by  agreement  to 
pay  the  sum  of 
2,000  gulden  to- 
ward the  king’s 
contemplated 
expedition 
against  France, 
and  that,  if  nec- 
essary, force 
might  be  em- 
ployed in  col- 
lecting this  sum. 

By  an  edict 
dated  at  Speyer 
Jan.  4,  1348,  the 
emperor  Charles 
IV.  surrendered 
the  Jews  of 
Worms  to  the 
city  govern- 
ment, but  on 
March  1,  1349, 
at  the  time  of 
the  Black  Death,  the  community  was  practically 
annihilated,  the  Jews  setting  lire  to  their  houses, 
and  more  than  400  persons  perishing  in  the 
flames.  The  women’s  wing  of  the  synagogue,  added 
in  1213  through  the  munificence  of  Mei'r  and  his 
wife,  Judith,  was  also  destroyed.  An  edict  of 
Charles  IV.,  dated  March  29,  1349, 
Fourteenth,  gave  to  the  citizens  of  Worms  the  prop- 
and  erty  left  by  the  Jewish  community ; 
Fifteenth  but  a few  years  later  (1353)  the  city 
Centuries,  desired  to  again  admit  Jews,  and  on 
Nov.  20,  1355,  Charles  IV.  allowed 
it  to  grant  them  the  right  of  residence.  In  May, 
1377,  the  Jewish  community  of  Worms,  numbering 
NIL— 36 


thirty -six  persons,  pledged  itself,  in  a Hebrew  doc- 
ument addressed  to  the  city  council,  to  pay  in  “ vol- 
untary ” taxes  the  sum  of  20.000  gulden;  and  in  the 
following  year  (Aug.  28,  1378)  the  city  was  granted 
the  right  of  extending  protection  to  the  Jews.  This 
privilege  was  renewed  by  King  Weneeslaus  on  Jlay 
5,  1400,  after  he  had  already  ordered  the  city  (by 
edict  dated  April  22,  1391)  to  afford  protection  to 
his  “ Kammerkuechte,”  as  he  styled  the  .Jews.  On 
March  17,  1398,  the  city  council  enacted  thateverj' 
Jew  or  Jewess  over  twelve  should  pay  one  old 
tournois  in  Leibzoll,  but  not  one  farthing  more. 
On  Oct.  31,  1400,  King  Ruprecht  confirmed  the 

privilegesgrant- 
ed  the  Jews  of 
Worms  by  Hen- 
ry IV.,  by  virtue 
of  which  they 
were  allowed  to 
exchange  monej’’ 
in  any  jiart  of 
the  city,  except 
in  front  of  the 
mint  or  in  the 
minters’  ofliccs 
of  e X c h a n g e . 
The  siiine  king 
enacted  also,  by 
a decree  dated  at 
Heidelberg  July 
29, 1406,  that  the 
.Jews  of  Worms 
might  be  tried 
only  by  the  mu- 
nicipal court,  a 
privilege  which 
was  at  first 
granted  for  a 
lieriod  of  six 
years  only,  hut 
wasextendeil  by 
King  Sigismund 
(1414). 

In  1409  the 
Jews  of  Worms 
were  accused  of 
the  murder  of  a 
Christian  child, 
but  as  there  was 
no  evidence 
against  them, 
tlipy  were  ac- 
(piitted  by  the  council,  although  they  lost  part  of  their 
property.  In  1422 the  community,  encouraged  by  the 
council,  refused  to  pa.y  the  ‘•Hussite  taxes,”  and  was 
therefore  outlawed  by  KingSigismund,  who,  through 
the  margrave  of  Baden,  confiscated  and  sold  the 
houses  vacated  by  the  Jews.  On  Aug.  1,  1431, 
King  Sigismund  assured  the  Jews  of  Worms  that 
all  edicts  annulling  the  outstanding  debts  owed  them 
would  be  declared  invalid  uiion  the  pa3'ment  by 
each  Jev/  of  an  indemnity.  Thiscaused  an  uprising 
among  the  peasantry,  which  was,  however,  speedily 
quelled,  the  ringleaders  being  punished.  Two  vears 
later{1433)the  community  presented  Sigismund  with 
the  sum  of  20  florins  as  a coronation  tribute,  and 
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promised  to  pay  an  additional  100  florins  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  Lent.  On  Nov.  6,  1441,  regula- 
tions referring  to  the  Jews  were  enacted  by  the  gilds 
of  the  bakers,  butchers,  and  marketmen.  About  1470 
the  Jews  of  Worms  occupied  thirty-two  houses,  for 
which  they  paid  the  city  a ground  rent  of  960  gulden. 
In  1484  the  citizens  of  Worms  wished  to  expel  the 
Jews,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  emperor,  and  ten 
years  later  (June  14, 1494)  Maximilian  confirmed  the 
Jews  in  all  tlieir  privileges,  while  on  April  4,  1500,  he 
forbade  the  city  to  encroach  upon  the  imperial  pre- 
rogative concerning  them.  In  1495,  and  again  in 
1496,  the  palsgrave  Philii)  and  his  son. 
Sixteenth  Duke  Ludwig,  visited  the  “Juden- 
Century.  schul  ” at  Worms  (Boos,  “Urkunden- 
buch  der  Stadt  Worms,”  iii.  395,  401). 
In  1509  complaint  was  lodged  against  the  Jews 
of  Worms  charging  them  wit  h violence  against  mes- 


pecially  Dr.  Chemnitz,  advocated  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Worms,  whereupon  the  elector  Fred- 
erick took  the  congregation  under  his  protection;  the 
opposition  of  the  gilds,  however,  forced  the  Jews  to 
emigrate  (April  20,  1615),  after  which  their  syna- 
gogue was  demolished,  the  cemetery  laid  waste,  and 
the  tombstones  destroyed.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  uprising  by  the  troops  of  Frederick,  an  imperial 
decree  was  promulgated  (Jan.  19  or  20,  1616)  order- 
ing both  the  palsgrave  and  the  Bishop  of  Speyer  to 
readmit  the  Jews;  in  commemoration  of  this  event 
the  eve  of  tiie  Feast  of  Shebat  was  designated  as  a 
fast-day  for  the  community  of  Worms.  During  the 
Thirty  Years’  war  the  Jews  of  the  city  were  com- 
pelled to  pawn  even  the  silver  of  the  synagogue  in 
order  to  raise  the  manifold  contributions  exacted 
from  them.  At  the  same  time  they  suffered  from  a pes- 
tilence which  raged  in  the  Jewish  cpiarter  in  1632  and 
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sengers  of  the  imperial  court.  In  the  following 
year  (1510)  Emperor  Maximilian  gave  the  commu- 
nity permission  to  hold  a public  meeting  in  Worms 
(“Sulamith,”  1811,  iii.  416  et  seq.;  Hormayr’s  “Ar- 
chiv,”  1812,  iii.,  Nos.  11,  12).  On  Nov.  22,  1559, 
Ferdinand  I.  issued  from  Vienna  an  order  to  the 
city  council  of  Worms,  directing  it,  under  penalty 
of  heavy  punishment,  to  protect  the  Jews  in  all  their 
privileges  during  the  quarrel  between  the  city  and 
Bishop  Dietrich,  and  forbidding  the  ]ev3'ing  of  any 
special  taxes.  Ordinances  regulating  Jewish  affairs 
were  issued  by  the  council  of  Worms  on  Dec.  6, 
1570;  Nov.  1,  1584;  Dec.  23, 1605;  as  well  as  in  later 
years. 

In  1615  some  members  of  the  city  magistracy,  es- 


1635;  and  Emperor  Ferdinand  11.  therefore  issued 
an  edict  (Vienna,  May  16,  1636)  directing  the  council 
of  Worms  to  be  lenient  in  levying 
During  the  taxes  upon  the  Jews,  and  ordering 
Thirty  the  release  of  Jews  who  had  been  im- 
Years’  prisoned  on  account  of  inability  to 

War.  pay.  Tluee  years  later  Ferdinand 

III.  gave  his  nephew  Anselm  Casi- 
mir.  Elector  of  Mayeuce,  full  authority  to  appoint  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  Bishop  of  Worms,  the 
Prince  of  Dalberg,  and  tlie  council  and  Jews  of 
Worms,  or  their  representatives,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  new  Jewish  regulations.  On  (May  31, 1689, 
the  city  of  Worms  was  invaded  by  the  French  under 
(Melac,  and  at  the  same  time  a terrible  catastrophe 
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visited  the  Jews.  The  entire  Jewry,  wliich  dis- 
played the  imperial  arms  on  both  gates,  was  burned, 
together  with  the  interior  of  the  synagogue,  and  the 
so-called  Rashi  Chapel.  The  ruins  of  the  synagogue 
were  used  as  a stable  and  storehouse.  In  1698  a 
committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  Jewish  community  of  Worms,  which  had  been 
broken  up  by  the  French  invasion.  By  an  agreement 
dated  June  7,  1699,  the  council  of  Worms  pledged 
itself  to  grant  the  Jews  certain  concessions,  and  this 
arrangement  was  confirmed  by  Joseph  I.  (April  19, 
1707)  in  order  to  protect  the  Jews  against  any  in- 
fringements of  their  rights  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
cil; it  was  later  approved 
also  by  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  (Oct.  26,  1714). 

In  1751  one-fifth  of 
the  revenues  of  the  city 
of  Worms  was  furnished 
by  the  Jewish  taxes. 

The  treaty  of  1699  was 
again  confirmed  by  a de- 
cree dated  at  Vienna 
March  10, 1766  (“  Jeschu- 
run,”  iv.  99  et  seq.).  In 
1872  a Jew  named  Edin- 
ger  represented  Worms 
in  the  Hessian  Diet, 
while  Levy  w'as  second 
mayor.  In  1874,  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the 
new"  liberal  school  law, 

S.  Rothschild  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  the 
non-sectarian  school. 

The  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Worms,  w hicli  in 
1875  numbered  1,000 
members,  consists  now 
(1905)  of  about  1,200.  In 
addition  to  a large  num- 
ber of  other  institutions, 
the  city  has  a Jewish 
hospital,  a hebra  kaddi- 
sha,  a society  for  the 
support  of  sick  wmmen, 
an  endowment  society, 
a society  for  the  distri- 
bution of  fuel,  and  an 
association  for  the  support  of  school  children. 
There  is  also  the  Dalberg  Lodge  of  the  Order  B’nai 
B'rith. 

D.  A.  Lew. 

Lentil  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Jews  of 
Worms  engaged  in  extensive  and  remunerative  busi- 
ness enterprises,  but  through  restrictive  measures 
these  w’ere  gradually  rendered  unprofitable,  and  at 
length  only  trading  in  money  was  left  open  to 
them.  In  1165  even  this  branch  of 
Social  business  w^as  denied  them,  and  during 
Condition,  the  thirteenth  century  more  and  more 
of  them  engaged  in  usury.  In  1255 
orders  w'ere  issued  regulating  the  interest  on  loans, 
and  the  Jew's  were  thereby  prohibited,  under  pain 
of  severe  punishment,  from  charging  more  than  33^ 
per  cent  per  annum. 


During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews,  as  citizens  of 
Worms,  were  permitted  to  acquire  real  estate;  they 
might  even  occupy  the  commons  (that  is,  territory 
belonging  to  the  commonwealth),  until  Adolf  of 
Nassau  on  July  28,  1294,  issued  an  order  against  this. 
In  spite  of  their  various  privileges,  however,  the 
Jews  might  not  dwell  among  the  Christians,  but 
were  assigned  a special  quarter  of  the  town,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Christians  by  walls  and  gates.  These 
gates  had  various  names,  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned “Porta  .ludaeorum,”  “Judcn  Borter,”  and 
“Juden  Burgetor.”  The  synagogue*  formed  the 
center  of  the  Jewish  quarter.  It  was  erected  in 
1034  through  the  munif- 
icence of  a wealthy  Jew, 
Mar  .lacob,  and  his  wife, 
Rachel ; and  in  spile  of 
the  many  accidents  that 
have  befallen  it  in  the 
course  of  time  its  ap- 
pearance has  changed 
but  little.  It  is  built  in 
early  .Moorish  style,  and 
was  originally  intended 
for  men  only.  It  had 
three  entrances.  The 
apse  for  the  Torah  scrolls 
consisted  of  a .semicircu- 
lar protuberance  of  tin* 
wall.  The  women's  wing 
of  the  synagogue,  con- 
necting with  the  north- 
ern wall  of  the  ohler 
structure,  was  built  in 
1213.  The  men’s  syna- 
gogue had  live  iirscrij)- 
tions;the  women’s,  four. 

Prominent  in  the*  leg- 
endary and  historic  ac- 
counts of  the  Jews  of 
AVorms  is  the  so-called 
Rashi  Chapel,  built  in 
1624  by  David  ben  Isaac 
Joseph  ()]ipcnhcim. 
This  building  was  erect- 
ed so  clo.se  to  the  .syna- 
gogue that  it  prevented 
the  use  of  one  of  the 
entrances  of  the  latter. 
The  fact  that  Ra.shi  lived  for  a short  Avhilc  in 
Worms,  where  he  was  a pupil  of  Isaac  ha-Levi, 
gave  ri.se  to  the  legend  that  he  biught 
Rashi  in  the  edifice  erected  500  years  after  his 

Chapel.  death.  According  to  a report  by  Jusjja 
Shammes  (1648-78),  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  a “ prayer-house  of  Rashi,”  the  con- 
gregation took  occasion  to  jilace  an  in.scription  in 
the  building,  which  they  termed  the  Rashi  Chapel. 
Abraham  Epstein  of  Vienna  discovered  in  a niche 
of  the  Rashi  Chapel  an  inscription  designating 
the  niche  as  the  seat  of  David  Oppenheim.  The 
synagogue  and  the  chapel  stand  in  a court,  and  are 
surrounded  by  one  wall.  Inside  this  court  is  a 
square  space  enclosed  by  a wall  two  meters  high,  and 
in  which  there  formerly  grew  a nut-tree.  The  use 
and  purpose  of  this  space  can  no  longer  be  deter- 
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mined.  From  tlie  chapel  a path  inside  the  courtyard 
led  to  the  Judcnbiider,  Avhich  were  located  under- 
ground. In  1895  the  work  of  excavating  them  was 
begun,  but  they  are  not  yet  accessible. 

The  cemetery  dates  from  the  first  half  of  theelev- 
'enth  century,  and  is  located  on  the  left  side  of  the 
present  Andreasstrasse,  near  the  old  Andreas  gate. 
The  oldest  tombstone  bears  date  of  1077,  and  is  that 
of  one  Jacob  Babur.  Of  other  tomb- 
Cemetery.  stones  may  be  mentioned  a monument 
erected  in  honor  of  twelve  elders  of 
whom  a legend  reports  that,  during  the  Crusade  of 
1096,  they  asked  the  town  councilors  for  protec- 
tion, and,  on  being  refused,  murdered  the  coun- 
cilors, whereupon  they  all  committed  suicide  in  the 
cemetery.  There  are  also  the  tombstones  of  Jeku- 
thiel  ben  Jacob 
(1261);  Baruch 
ben  Mei'r,  father 
of  Dlei'r  of  Ro- 
thenburg  (1275) ; 
and  M e 1 r of 
R o t h e n b u r g 
(1307) ; a tomb- 
stone of  foursis- 
tei's,  with  in- 
scriptions ar- 
ranged in  four 
rows (1419) ; and 
also  those  of  Ja- 
cob Mblln  (1427) 
and  J u s j)  a 
Shammes  (1678). 

Mention  may  be 
made  also  of 
thii'teen  inscrip- 
tions relating  to 
members  of  the 
Bacharach  fami- 
ly (seventeenth 
and  eighteenth 
centuries).  The 
Jewish  congre- 
gation of  Worms 
had  its  own  pub- 
lic park,  for  the 
care  of  which 
each  member 
had  to  contrib- 
ute a yearly  sum  fixed  by  the  Jewish  council.  The 
guarding  and  keeping  of  the  park  devolved  upon 
the  communal  servant,  who  officiated  as  “schul- 
klopfer  ” and  sexton  also. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  community  were  ar- 
ranged by  a Jewish  council  of  twelve  members 
headed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Jews.  This  institu- 
tion dated  back  to  the  eleventh  century.  The  Jew- 
ish bishop  was  elected  by  the  council, 
Organiza-  and  his  appointment  originally  had  to 
tion.  be  sanctioned  by  the  emperor.  On 
July  25,  1312,  however.  Bishop  Em- 
erich  ordered  that  the  Jew-bishop  should  no  longer 
be  confirmed  in  his  office  by  the  emperor,  but  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese ; and  also  that  a Jew-bishop 
once  appointed  should  retain  his  title  until  his 
death,  although  his  official  duties  should  each  year 


devolve  on  another  member  of  the  council.  On  the 
death  of  a Jew-bishop  the  new  appointee  was  to 
paj’^  to  the  bishop  60  pounds  Worms  pfennigs:  this 
stipulation,  however,  was  changed  by  Bishop  Fred- 
erick (Feb.  8,  1439),  who  ordered  that  the  Jewish 
community  should  pay  20  florins  each  year  on  St. 
Martin’s  Day,  in  lieu  of  the  former  payment. 

Next  to  the  communities  of  Mayence  and  Speyer, 
that  of  Worms  occupied  the  most  prominent  place 
in  the  fields  of  science  and  literature,  and  many  of 
the  foremost  Lorrainese  savants  were  born  in 
Worms;  it  was  from  that  city  also  that  the  most 
famous  “ takkanot  Shum  ” were  issued.  Among  the 
most  prominent  rabbis  and  scholars  of  Worms  may 
be  mentioned ; 

Isaac  ben  Eleazar ha-Levi,  Kashi’s  teacher  (llth  cent.);  Isaac 

ben  Judah,  a con- 
temporary of  Kashi ; 
Eleazar  ben  Judah 
Kokeah  (13th cent.); 
Moses  ben  Aaron, 
teacher  of  the  lu.st- 
named  (d.  1210); 

Baruch  ben  Melr, 
father  of  Meir  of 
Kothenburg  (d. 
127.5);  Nathan  ben 
Isaac  (d.  1333);  Ja- 
cob Molln  (d.  1127): 
Meir  ben  Isaac 
(1511);  Abraham 
Samuel  Baehar.icli 
(d.  1015) : Elfiah 

Loanz  (d.  l(5;!li); 

Simson  Bacharach 
(d.  1070);  Aaron 

Teomim  (rabbi  un- 
til 16H7 ; d.  Cracow, 
1090):  Jair  Hayyim 
Bacharach  (rabbi, 
1089-1702);  Nai)h- 
tali  Hirsch  Spitz  (d. 

Menahem 
Mendel  Kothschild 
(d.  1732) ; M OSes 
Broda  of  U ngarisch- 
Brod  (d.  1712) ; 
Hirsch  Auerbach  of 
Brody  (1713-78). 

W o r m s had 
the  distinction 
of  having  the 
first  Jewish 
mayor  in  Ger- 
many in  the 
person  of  Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt  (born  there  Oct.,  1808;  died  at  Mann- 
heim March  10, 1888).  He  was  elected  to  the  mayor- 
alty in  1848,  having  proved  himself  a leader  in  the 
liberal  movement  of  the  time.  He  held  office  till 
1851,  when,  owing  to  the  reaction,  he  resigned,  and 
later  removed  to  Mannheim.  He  represented  the 
same  district,  Alzey-Worms-Oppenheim,  in  the  u])- 
per  house  of  the  Hessian  Landtag. 

A man  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews  of  Worms  was  the  sexton  and  “schulklop- 
fer”  Jephthah  Juspabcn  Naphtali,  known  also  by 
the  name  Juspa  Shammes.  He  was 
Juspa  born  in  Fulda  in  the  beginning  of 
Shammes.  the  sevehteenth  century,  and  studied 
until  1623  under  R.  Phinehas  Horwitz 
in  'his  native  town.  In  that  year  he  went  to 
Worms,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1678. 
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He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
“ Shir  Musar  ” (Amsterdam,  1690),  a poem  on  morals ; 
printed  on  one  folio  sheet.  (2)  “ Ma'ase  Nissim  ” 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1702),  a Hebrew  work  in 
which  history  and  fiction  are  intermingled,  and  of 
which  only  one  copy  is  extant  (in  Oxford).  It  was 
translated  into  JudsEO-German  (Amsterdam,  1723; 
Homburg,  1725;  Fiirth,  1767).  (3)  A “Tehinnah” 


Interior  View  of  Women's  Section  in  the  Old  Synagogue 
at  Worms. 

(From  an  old  litho^aph.) 


for  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Adar; 
still  recited  in  Worms  on  that  day.  His  work  on 
the  internal  organization  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  Worms,  written  in  Hebrew  and  in  Judsco-Ger- 
man,  is  in  the  possession  of  A.  Epstein  of  Vienna. 
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pp.  1-13,  Breslau,  1896 ; Aronius,  Regesten-,  Saalfeld,  J/ur- 
tyrologium;  Breslau,  in  Hebr.Bihl.  x.;  G.  Wolf,  Zur  Geac/i. 
der  Juden  in  Worms  und  des  Deutschen  Stildtewesens, 
Breslau,  1862 ; Wiener,  In  Israelitisches  Literatnrblatl,lii7S, 
No.  16 ; Berliner,  Aus  dem  Inneren  Leben,  1871,  p.  9. 

J.  S.  O. 

WORMS  ; Frankfort  and  English  family,  tracing 
its  descent  from  Aaron  Worms  of  Frankfort-on-thc- 
Main  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Aaron’s  great-great-grandson  was  created  hereditary 
baron  of  the  Austrian  empire  April  23,  1871 ; and  a 
later  descendant,  Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  was  raised 
to  the  British  peerage  as  Lord  Pirbright  (see  pedigree 
below).  J. 

WORMS,  AARON.  See  Aaron  Worms. 

WORMS,  ASHER  ANSHEL : German  phy- 
sician, mathematician,  and  Hebraist;  born  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  died  there  in  1769.  AVorms  was  graduated 
as  Ph.D.  and  M.D.  in  1723,  and  shortly  afterward 
was  appointed  physician  at  the  Jewish  hospital  of 
his  native  town,  holding  that  position  for  more  than 
forty-five  years.  Before  graduating  Worms  pub- 
lished his“Maftcah  ha-Algebra  ha-IIadashah  ” (Of- 
fenbach, 1722),  a manual  of  algebra,  with  jiroblcms 
and  their  solutions.  Four  years  later  he  iiublished 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  a revised  edition  of  the 
“Ma'adanne  Melek,”  a chess  manual  (wrongly 
ascribed  to  Jedaiah  Bedersi),  adding  to  it  a preface  and 
a German  poem.  After  graduation  he  occupied  him- 
self with  mathematics,  astronomy,  natural  history, 
philosophy,  and  music,  the  result  of  his  studies  being 
a number  of  unpublished  scientific  works,  all  of 
which  are  enumerated  in  his  “Seyag  la-Torah  ” (ih. 
1766),  aMasoretic  commentary' on  the  Pentateuch  fol- 
lowed by  a commentary  on  Saadia  Bekor  Shor’s  poem 
on  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Bible.  Before  its  pub- 
lication this  work  circulated  among  rabbis  and  other 


Aaron  Worms 
(flourished  about  1750) 


Meyer  Worms 
(d.  1776) 


Moses  Worms 
(d.  1791) 


Benedict  Worms 
(d.  1824) 

= Jeannette  von  Rothschild 


Baron  Salomon  Benedict  de  Worms 
(b.  Feb.  8,  1801 ; d.  Oct.  20,  1882) 

= Henrietta  Samuel 


Baron  George  de  Worms  Baron  Anthony  Meyer 

(b.  Feb.  16,  1829)  de  Worms 

= Louisa  de  Samuel  (b.  Oct.  12,  1830; 

d.  Nov.  2,  1864) 

= Emma  von  Schey 


Baron  Henry  de  Worms, 
Lord  Pirbright 

(b.  Oct.  20, 1840 ; d.  Jan.  9,  1903) 
= Fanny  von  Todesco 


Ellen  Henrietta 
(b.  Jan.  i;j,  1836; 
d.  Sept.  2i),  1894) 
= Adoif  Landauer 
(issue) 


I 

Anthony  George 
de  Worms 
(b.  Jan.  4,  1869) 

= Lulu  Goldschmidt 


Nina  de  Worms 
= Baron  George  Levi 


^ 1 

Percy  George  Henrietta 

de  Worms  = George  Landauer 
(b.  Nov.  3,  1873)  (issue) 

= Nora  Samuel 


Alice 

= (1)  John  Warner 
(2)  David  Morrison 


Constance 
= Carl,  Freiherr 
V.  Loewenstein 
Scharfteneck 


J. 
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Hebrew  scholars,  who  plagiarized  much  of  its  con- 
tents; and  Wolf  Heidenheini  discovered  that  Joseph 
Heilbronn’s  “Mebin  Hidot,”  although  printed  be- 
fore the  “Seyag  la-Torah,”  contained  much  material 
taken  from  the  latter,  several  passages  being  not 
even  paraphrased. 

Bibliography:  Berliaer,  in  liis  Maaazin,  xiii.  62;  Carmoly, 

Hiiftoire  des  Medeelnsf  Juifs,  pp.  210-211 ; Fuenn,  Keneset 

Yinrael,  p.  157;  M.  Horovitz,  Frankf  uHcr  Rabhlnen,  Hi. 

63;  idem,  JUdische  Acrzte,  in  Frankf  urt-am-3Ialn,  p.  35. 

s.  M.  Sel. 

WORMS,  EMILE:  French  jurist;  born  at 
Frisauge,  Luxembourg,  May  23,  1838;  educated  at 
the  University  of  Heidelberg  and  at  Paris  (LL.D. 
1864).  In  1863  he  received  a prize  from  the  Institut 
de  France  for  an  essay  on  the  commercial  history  of 
the  Hanseatic  League;  and  in  1867  he  was  again 
awarded  a prize.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  law  at  the  Universit3' of  Paris; 
and  later  in  the  same  year  he  received  a call  as  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Rennes,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1898,  when  he  removed  to  Paris. 

Worms  represented  the  French  government  at  the 
statistical  congresses  of  Florence  (1867),  The  Hague 
(1869),  St.  Petersburg  (1872),  and  Budapest  (1876). 
He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works;  “Histoire 
Commerciale  de  la  Ligue  Hanseatique,”  1864;  “So- 
cietes  par  Actions  et  Operations  de  Bourse,”  1867; 
“Theorie  et  Pratique  de  la  Circulation  Monetaire  et 
Fiduciaire,”  1869;  “Les  Rapports  du  Droit  Penal 
avec  I’Economie  Politique,”  1870;  “L’Allemagne 
Economique,  ou  Histoire  du  Zollverein  Allemand,” 
1874;  “ Societes  Humaines  et  Privees,”  1875;  “Ex- 
pose Elementaire  de  I’Economie  Politique,”  1880; 
“Nouveau  Catechisme  d’Econoinie  Politique,”  1881 ; 
“ De  I’Etat  au  Regard  desErreurs  Judiciaires,”  1884; 
“Les  Ecarts  Legislatifs,”  1886;  “ De  la  Liberte 
d’Association  au  Point  de  Vue  du  Droit  Public  a 
Travers  les  Ages,  ” 1887 ; “ De  la  Propriete  Consolidee, 
ou  Tableau  Historique  et  Critique  de  Tous  les  Sys- 
tSmes  les  Plus  Propres  a la  Sauvegarde  de  la  Pro- 
priete Fonciere  et  de  Son  Demembrement,”  1888; 
“ Une  Association  Doiiani^re  Franco-Allemande,  avec 
Restitution  de  1’ Alsace-Lorraine,”  1888;  “Les  At- 
tentats a rHonneur.”  1890;  “Doctrine,  Histoire, 
Pratique  et  Reforme  Financierc,  ou  Expose  Elemen- 
taire et  Critique  de  la  Science  des  Finances,”  1891 ; 
“Les  Condamnations  Conditionelles  Suivant  la  Loi 
Fran^aise  et  Etrangere,”  1891;  “Essai  de  Legisla- 
tion Financiere;  le  Budget  de  la  France  dans  le 
Passe  et  le  Present,”  1894;  “La  Politique  Commer- 
eiale  de  I’Allemagne,”  1895. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WORMS,  GUSTAVE-HIPPOLYTE ; French 
actor;  born  in  Paris  March  21,  1837.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Conservatoire  in  1857,  winning  the 
first  prize  for  tragedy  and  the  second  for  comedy. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  engaged  at  the  Theatre 
Francais,  where  he  made  his  debut  in  1859  as  Achille 
in  “ Due  Job.”  In  1862  Leon  Laj’a,  appreciating  the 
clever  comedy  work  of  Worms,  engaged  him  to 
create  the  part  of  Ilornre  in  “Loi  du  Cauir,”  and  his 
success  was  so  marked  that  he  secured  a contract 
with  the  Theatre-Michel,  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
repeated  his  French  successes.  In  1875  he  returned 
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to  Paris,  making  his  reappearance  at  the  Gymnase 
as  Armand  Duval  in  “La  Dameaux  Camelias”  with 
great  success.  After  a short  sojourn  in  Russia 
Worms  was  called  to  the  Comedie-Fran^aise,  Paris, 
in  1877,  and  elected  a “societaire  ” in  the  following 
year.  He  retired  from  the  stage  in  1901. 

Worms’s  original  creations  are:  Elie,  Mareau  in 
“Anne  de  Kerviller,  ” Georges  in  “Les  Rantzau,” 
Issarts  in  “Service  en  Campagne,”  Lude  in  “Por- 
traits et  la  Marquise,”  Ilenri  in  “Les  Maucroix,” 
Andre  de  Bardannesm  “ Denise,”  Capitain  Olivier  in 
“ Antoinette  Rigaud,”  de  Grand-Redon  in 

“ Francillon,”  Marquis  de  Simiers  in  “La  Souris,” 
Jacquemin  in  “ Le  Flibiistier,”  Sayn  in  “La  Buche- 
ronne,”  and  Frangois  in  “Margot.” 

Bibliography  : Vapereau,  Diet,  des  Contemporains,  p.  1606 ; 

Nouveau  Larousse  lllustre,  s.v. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

WORMS,  BARON  HENRY  DE.  See  Pir- 
BRiGirr,  Henry  de  Worms,  Baron. 

WORMS,  JULES:  French  physician;  born  in 
Paris  Jan.  24,  1830;  died  there  April  15,  1898;  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Strasburg  (M.D.  1852). 
From  1853  to  1854  he  acted  as  an  assistant  at  the 
military  medical  school  in  Paris,  and  from  1854  to 
1858  as  first  assistant  surgeon  of  an  infantry  regi- 
ment. He  took  part  in  the  Crimean  war  as  a sur- 
geon ; was  from  1858  to  1864  assistant  physician  at 
the  Gros-Caillou  Hospital  in  Paris;  and  from  1865  to 

1875  was  surgeon  at  the  Rothschild  Hospital.  Prom 
1870  to  1880  he  officiated  as  statistician  of  the  board 
of  health  of  Paris,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  chief 
physician  to  the  Northern  Railroad  (Chemin  du 
Fer  du  Nord).  Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned 
“De  I’Extirpation  des  Cystes  de  I’Ovaire,”  Paris, 
1860. 

Bibliography  : Pagel,  Biog.  Lex. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WORMS,  JULES:  French  genre  painter ; born 
in  Paris  Dec.  16,  1832.  He  studied  under  Philippon 
and  Lafosse,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Salon  of  1859, 
his  first  painting,  “ Dragoon  Making  Love  to  a Nurse 
ou  a Bencli  in  the  Place  Roj'ale,”  auguring  his  suc- 
cess in  the  humorous  vein.  In  1861  he  exhibited  the 
painting  “ Arrest  for  Debt,”  and  thereafter  visited 
various  countries,  sojourning  for  some  time  in  Spain, 
where  he  made  several  sketches  of  the  manners  and 
costumes  of  the  people. 

Worms  was  awarded  medals  for  his  exhibits  at 
the  Salons  of  1867,  1868,  1869,  and  1878,  and  was  in 

1876  created  a chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Following  is  a list  of  his  paintings,  several  of  which 
were  purchased  at  high  prices  by  American  collect- 
ors: “Fountain  in  Burgos”  (1863;  Laval  Museum) ; 
“ Tavern  in  the  Asturias  ” and  “ Departure  of  Smug- 
glers ” (1865) ; “ Kitchen  in  Valencia  ” (1866) ; “Scene 
in  Old  Castile  ” (1867) ; “ Romance  a la  Mode  ” (1868 ; 
Luxembourg  Museum);  “Welcome  Visitor”  and 
“ Precocious  Talent  ” (1869) ; “Sale  of  a Mule ’’and 
“A  Letter  Box”  (1870);  “Sheep-Shearing  in  Gra- 
nada ” (1872) ; “ An  Aunt-in-Law  ” (1873) ; “ The  Lit- 
tle Cabinet-Maker”  (1874);  “ A Sensational  Novel” 
and  “One’s  Vocation”  (1875);  “The  Dance  of  the 
Vito  at  Granada  ” and  “ Going  to  the  Review  ” 
(1876);  “The  Bull  Fountain  in  Granada”  (1877); 
“Distracted  Barber”  and  “Every  Age  Its  Pleas- 
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iires”  (1878);  “ Pastoral  Tournament ” (1879) ; “Be- 
fore the  Alcalde”  (1880);  “Public  Writer”  (1882); 
and  “Politicians”  (1883). 

Bibliography  : Champlinand  Perkins,  Cyclopediaof  Painters 
and  Paintings.  New  York,  1892 ; Singer,  Allgemeines  Kllnst- 
ler-Lexicon,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1901;  Clement  and  Hut- 
ton, ^rti.stso/  the  Nineteenth  Centurg  and  Their  Tror/cs, 
Boston,  1880. 

s.  F.  C. 

WORMS,  MAURICE  BENEDICT  DE  : Eng- 
lish tinancier  and  agiiculturist;  born  in  Frankfort- 
oii-the-Main  1805 ; died  in  London  1867 ; grandson  of 
Meyer  Anselm  de  llothschild,  and  son  of  Benedict 
de  Worms,  a distinguished  member  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Frankfort.  On  a visit  to  the  Far  East 
in  1841,  Maurice  and  his  brother  Gabriel  de  Worms 
purchased  a large  estate  in  Ceylon,  which  became 
known  as  the  Rothschild  Estate,  Acre  by  acre  was 
added  to  this  estate,  which  was  among  the  best-cul- 
tivated tracts  of  land  in  the  island;  and  when  the 
Worms  brothers  in  1865  disposed  of  their  holdings, 
they  had  no  less  than  2,000  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  more  than  6,000  acres  of  forest  land  to  be  re- 
claimed, The  brothers  were  among  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers in  Ceylon,  and  contributed  largely  to  its  pros- 
perity, In  his  will  Maurice  de  Worms  bequeathed 
large  sums  of  money  to  various  Jewish  charitable 
institutions. 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.  June  14,  1867. 

j.  G.  L. 

WORMS,  RENE  : French  auditor  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state;  son  of  Emile  Worms;  born  at  Rennes 
Dec.  8,  1869;  educated  at  the  lyceum  of  his  native 
city  and  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne  and  the  Ecole 
Normale  Superieure  in  Paris  (“docteur  en  droit,” 
1891 ; “docteur  es  lettres,”  and  “docteur  es  sciences 
politiques  et  economiques,”  1896).  Worms,  who  is 
a laureate  of  the  French  Institute  (Acadtnnie  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques),  became  a member  of 
the  higher  statistical  board  in  1897  and  of  the  con- 
sulting committee  for  agricultural  statistics  in  1903, 
besides  being  a member  of  many  learned  societies. 
He  began  his  legal  career  as  an  advocate  at  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Paris  in  1891,  and  w'as  ap- 
pointed auditor  of  the  council  of  state  three  years 
later.  He  has  been  on  the  examining  board  for 
commercial  high  schools  since  1897.  In  1904  he  was 
the  secretarj’  of  the  extra-parliamentary  board  of 
marine  investigation,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  recording  secretary  of  the  French  colo- 
nial congress.  His  talents  found  university  recog- 
nition in  1895,  when  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
political  economy  in  the  faculty  of  law  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  He  held  this  position  until  1897, 
W'hen  he  was  chosen  associate  professor  in  the  same 
faculty  at  Caen,  remaining  there  until  1902;  be  was 
instructor  in  the  faculty  of  law,  section  of  economic 
sciences,  and  in  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  in 
1897,  and  was  appointed  in  1902  honorary  professor 
of  political  economy  at  the  Commercial  Institute, 
Paris,  which  position  he  still  (1905)  holds. 

In  1893  Worms  established  the  “ Revue  Interna- 
tionale de  Sociologie,”  of  which  he  became  the  editor, 
and  later  founded  the  “ Bibliotheque  Sociologique 
Internationale,”  besides  organizing  the  Institut 
International  de  Sociologie  and  the  Societe  de 
Sociologie  de  Paris.  He  is,  furthermore,  a prolific 


writer,  his  principal  w’orks  being  as  follows:  “De 
la  Volonte  Unilaterale  Consideree  Comme  Source 
d’  Obligations”  (Paris,  1891)  ; " Precis  de  Philosophic” 
(3d  ed.  1905);  “Elements  de  Pliilosophie  Scienti- 
fique  et  de  Philo.sophie  Morale”  (iV;,  1891);  “La  ^lo- 
rale  de  Spinoza”  (crowned  by  the  Aeademie  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques;  ib.  1892);  “ De  Na- 
turaet  Metbodo  Sociologiai  ” (ib.  1896);  "Organisme 
et  Societe  ”(f6,  1896;  Russian  translation,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1897);  “La  Science  et  FArten  Economie  Poli- 
tique” (Paris,  1896);  and  “ Pbilo.sopbie  des  Sciences 
Sociales”  (3  vols.,  ib.  1903-5).  In  addition  be  lias 
contributed  briefer  studies  to  tecbnical  magazines. 

Worms  is  a devoted  adberent  of  Judaism,  and 
was  chosen  as  its  aiiologist  at  the  Mole  conference, 
where  be  twice  defended  the  decree  of  Cremieux  re- 
garding the  Jews  of  Algeria  against  those  members 
who  demanded  its  repeal.  He  was  created  a cheva- 
lier of  the  Legion  (>f  Honor  Feb.  18,  1905, 

s.  J.  Ka, 

WORMS,  BARON  SOLOMON  BENEDICT 

DE  : English  financier;  born  at  b'rankfort-on-the- 
Main  Feb.  5,  1801;  died  at  Brighton,  England,  Oct. 
20,  1882 ; son  of  Benedict  de  Worms  of  Frankfort.  He 
was  taken  to  England  at  an  early  age,  and  eventu- 
ally went  to  Ceylon,  where,  by  his  ,iudgment  and 
perseverance,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  colon}'.  He  was  a generous  benefactor 
to  various  Jewish  charities,  was  a life-member  of 
the  council  of  the  United  Synagogue,  and  acted  as 
a trustee  of  several  metroiiolitan  synagogues.  In 
1871  he  was  created  a baron  of  the  Austrian  empire 
in  recognition  of  services  rendered  that  country  ; and 
in  consideration  of  the  clTorts  made  by  liim  and  his 
brothers  in  develojiing  the  colony  of  (’eylon,  (^ueen 
Victoria  granted  him  and  his  heirs,  by  royal  warrant 
of  1874,  the  right  of  using  the  title  in  England. 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.  and  Jew.  tVorld,  Oct.  27,  1882. 

J.  G.  L. 

WORMS,  VICTOR:  French  lawyer;  younger 
brother  of  Emile  Worms;  born  at  Luxembourg  Nov. 
16,  1853;  educated  at  Paris  and  Rennes  (“docteuren 
droit,”  1878).  In  1880  he  was  appointed  “conseiller 
de  prefecture”  for  the dejiartment of  Ille-et-Vilaine, 
and  at  Rennes  made  the  acquaintance  of  Waldeek- 
Rcusseau,  who  appointed  him  his  private  secretary 
when  he  enteretl  Gambetta’s  cabinet  as  minisier  of 
the  interior.  On  the  retirement  of  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau,  Worms  returned  to  his  former  post,  but  when 
his  patron  accepted  a portfolio  in  the  cabinet  of  Jules 
Ferry,  Worms  was  made  ju  esidentof  the  “conseil  de 
prefecture  ” for  the  department  of  Seine-et-JIariie. 
On  the  fall  of  this  ministry  Worms  retired  from  the 
administrative  magistracy  and  entered  the  judiciary. 
Appointed  a judge  in  the  civil  tribunal  of  Reims  in 
1886,  he  Avas  transferred  three  years  later  in  a similar 
capacity  to  Versailles,  where  he  was  made  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  tribunal  by  a decree  of  Nov,  22,  1904. 

s.  J.  Ka. 

WORMSER,  ANDRE  ALPHONSE  : French 
composer;  born  in  Paris  Nov.  1,  1851;  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  under  Bazin  and  Marmontel.  In 
1875  be  was  awarded  the  Prix  de  Rome.  Besides  a 
great  number  of  concert  overtures,  piano  composi- 
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tions,  operettas,  farces,  and  ballets,  he  has  written 
two  operas,  “ Adele  de  Pouthiere  ” (Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1887)  and  “ Hivoli  ” (Paris,  1896). 

Bibliography  : Riemann,  Musik-Lexikon,  1900. 

S. 

WORSHIP,  IDOL-:  All  idolatrous  cults  are 
condemned  by  the  Biblical  insistence  on  worship  of 
Yiiwii  only.  The  Decalogue  begins  with  tlie  com- 
mand to  reverence  the  one  true  God  and  to  recog- 
nize no  other  deities.  On  this  theme  the  Pentateuch 
dilates  from  every  point  of  view,  and  the  effortsof  the 
Prophets  were  chiefly  directed  against  idolatry  and 
against  the  immorality  connected  with  it.  To  recog- 
nize the  true  God  meant  also  to  act  ac- 
Historical  cording  to  His  will,  and  consequently 
Outlines,  to  live  a moral  life.  The  thunderings 
of  the  Prophets  against  idolatry  show, 
however,  that  the  cults  of  other  deities  were  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  Israelitish  people,  and  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  suppressed 
until  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  tliat  Jewish  monotheism 
was  preceded  byajieriod  of  idolatry;  the  only  prob- 
lem is  that  which  concerns  the  nature  of  the  cults 
(comp,  the  articles  Adr.a.mmf.i.ech  ; An.ammelecii  ; 
Ashekaii  ; Ass-Woiisiiip ; Astakte  Worship  Among 
THE  Hebrews;  Atargatis;  Ba'ae  and  Ba‘ai, -Wor- 
ship; Baai.-peor;  Baal-zebcii;  Baai,-zephon;  Ba- 
MAii;  Cade,  Golden;  Calf-Worship;  Chkmosh  ; 
Dagon;  High  Place;  Moloch;  Star-Worship; 
Stone  and  Stone-Worship;  Tammuz;  Teraphim; 
and  Witchcraft). 

I.  Biblical  Data:  The  narratives  in  Genesis 
presuppose  monotheism  as  the  original  religion. 
After  its  decline  Abraham  was  called  to  spread  the 
true  knowledge  of  God  (Gen.  xii. ; 
Origin,  Josh.  xxiv. ),  but  the  prophetical  books 

Extent,  still  reflect  the  struggle  against  idols 
Name.  and  idolatry.  Even  Jeremiah,  who 
lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  .Te  wish  state, 
complains:  “According  to  the  number  of  thj' cities 
are  thy  gods,  O Judah  ” (ii.  28).  The  various  terms, 
sometimes  expressive  of  scorn  and  disdain,  which 
were  applied  to  idols  and  idolatry  are  indicative  of 
the  wide  diffusion  of  polytheistic  cults  and  of  the 
horror  with  which  they  tilled  the  Biblical  writers. 
Thus  idols  are  stigmatized  “non-God”  (Dent, 
xxxii.  17,  21;  Jer.  ii.  11),  “things  of  naught” 
(Lev.  xix.  4 et  passim),  “ vanity  ” 63n,  Dent,  xxxii. 
21  et  passim;  frequently  in  Jer.),  “iniquity”  I 
Sam.  XV.  23  fit  passim),  “wind  and  confusion”  (Isa. 
xli.  29),  “the  dead”  (Ps.  cvi.  28),  “carcasses”  (Lev. 
xxvi.  30;  Jer.  xvi.  18),  “a  lie”  (Isa.  xliv.  20  fit  pas- 
sim), and  similar  epithets.  The}'^  are  made  of  gold, 
silver,  wood,  and  stone,  and  are  graven  images,  un- 
shapen  clods,  and,  being  the  xvork  of  men’s  hands, 
unable  to  speak,  see,  hear,  smell,  eat,  grasp,  or  feel, 
and  powerless  either  to  injure  or  to  benefit  (Scholz, 

“ Gotzendienst  unil  Zauberwesen,”  pp,  45  fit  seq.). 

Idols  were  either  designated  in  Hebrew  by  a term 
of  general  significance,  or  weremamcd  according  to 
their  material  or  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made. 
They  were  placed  upon  pedestals,  and  fastened  with 
chains  of  silver  or  nails  of  iron  lest  they  should  fall 
over  or  be  carried  off  (Isa.  xl.  19,  xli.  7;  Jer.  x.  14; 
Wisdom  xiii.  15),  and  they  were  also  clothed  and 


colored  (Jer.  x.  9;  Ezek.  xvi.  18;  Wisdom  xv.  4). 
At  first  the  gods  and  their  images  were  conceived  of 
as  identical ; but  in  later  times  a distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  god  and  the  image.  Nevertheless  it  was 
customary  to  take  away  the  gods  of  the  vanquished 
(Isa.  X.  \0etseq.,  xxxvi.  19,  xlvi.  1;  .ler.  xlviii,  7, 
xlix.  3;  Hosea  X.  5;  Dan.  xi.  8),  and  a similar  cus- 
tom is  freiiuentl}'  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  texts. 

Temples,  altars,  and  statues  were  erected  to  the 
gods,  and  flgures  of  oxen  and  of  other  animals  are 
also  mentioned  (Ezek.  viii.  10  et  seq.).  In  Israel  the 
worship  of  high  places  was  a favorite 
Forms  of  form  of  polytheistic  cult,  as  is  shown 
Idol-  by  the  Book  of  Kings,  where  the  reign 
Worship,  of  each  monarch  is  j udged  chiefly  from 
the  standpoint  of  Ids  participation  in 
the  worship  of  idols,  so  that  the  words  “but  the 
high  places  were  not  removed  ” form  a stereotyped 
phrase.  Prayer  was  offered  to  the  gods  (Ex.  xx.  5, 
xxiii.  24,  et  pas,siiii),  the  hands  were  stretched  out  to 
them  (Ps.  xliv.  21  [A.  V.  20J),  they  were  invoked  by 
name  (I  Kings  xviii.  et  .seq..  xxiv.),  their  names  were 
praised  (Josh,  xxiii.  7),  knees  were  bent  before  them 
(I  Kings  xix.  18),  incense  was  burned  in  their  honor 
(1  Kings  xi.  8 et  passim),  they  were  invoked  in  the 
taking  of  oaths,  and  sacrifices  were  immolated  to 
them  (.ler.  vii.  18;  E.v.  xxxiv.  15),  the  victims  inclu- 
ding even  human  beings,  such  as  the  offerings  made 
to  .Moloch.  The  custom  of  rvorshiping  stars  and  idols 
by  throwing  kisses  to  them  is  mentioned  in  Job 
xxxi.  13.  The  exchange  of  clothes,  by  which  men 
put  on  women’s  clothes  and  women  donned  men’s 
garments,  was  an  idolatrous  custom,  and  was  conse- 
quently forbidden  (Dent.  xxii.  5).  Human  hair  also 
served  as  a sacrifice,  and  the  prohibition  against  sha- 
ving the  head  or  having  writing  burned  into  one’s 
body  (Lev.  xix.  18,  27 ; xxi.  5;  comp.  Jer.  ix.  26,  xxv. 
23.  xlix.  82)  was  recognized  by  the  Talmud  (Mak.  iii. 
6)  and  by  Maimonides(“  l\Ioreh,”  iii.  37;  “A’ad,”  ‘Ah. 
Zarah  xii.  5)  as  connected  with  idol-worship.  There 
were,  moreover,  many  other  forms  of  worship,  and 
numerous  commandments  of  the  Pentateuch,  even 
though  they  omit  the  term  “abomination”  as  a syno- 
nym of  idolatry,  refertopolytheistic  worship ; for  idol- 
atry was  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  character,  as  is 
shown  by  the  many  proper  names  compounded  with 
names  of  idols,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  make 
every  effort  for  its  eradication. 

II.  Post-Biblical  Period : It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  idolatry  was  completely  crushed  in  Israel 
after  the  return  from  the  Exile.  This  a.ssertion  is 
somewhat  exaggerated,  however,  as  is  evident  from 
the  continual  warnings  against  idols  and  idolatry 
both  in  the  Apocrypha  (Kautzsch,  “ Apokryphen,” 
Index,  s.v.  “Gotzen”)  and  in  Jewish 
Survivals  tradition.  The  Talmud  has  a special 
in  treatise  on  idolatry  (sec  ‘Abodaii 
Talmudic  Zarah),  and  ahso  discusses  the  subject 
Times.  elsewhere  in  many  passages,  so  that 
its  data  concerning  this  matter  would 
fill  a volume.  The  gods  of  t he  Greco-Roman  epoch, 
especially  those  of  the  Oriental  world,  appear  in  its 
pages  in  variegated  profusion.  “If  one  wished  to 
write  all  the  names  of  idols,  all  the  skins  [parch- 
ment scrolls]  would  be  insufficient”  (8ifre,  Dent. 
43).  The  monotheism  of  the  masses,  it  is  true,  was 
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not  endangered,  for  when  it  was  threatened  by  the 
Syrians  and  Romans,  the  Jews  revolted,  refusing  to 
permit  Roman  troops  to  enter  their  territory  with 
flags;  they  even  detected  idols  in  the  portraits  of 
the  Coesars  stamped  on  coins,  and  this  was  not  un- 
justifiable, in  view  of  the  divine  worship  paid  the 
emperors  (see  Zealots).  Despite  this  fear  of  idols 
and  images,  the  danger  of  inroads  among  the  Jews 
by  idolatrous  customs  and  usages,  which  permeated 
the  whole  ancient  world  around  them,  was  so  groat 
that  the  scholars  could  not  invent  too  many 
“fences.”  They  accordingly  aimed  at  making  in- 
timate association  with  the  heathen  impossible,  and 
thereby  succeeded  in  protecting  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  evil  which  threatened  them. 

The  ancient  world  regarded  the  Jews  as  atheists 
because  of  their  refusal  to  wor.ship  visible  gods. 
“Whosoever  denies  idols  is  called  a Jew”  (Meg. 
13a,  b).  To  statements  such  as  this  the  Jew  re- 
sponded : “ Whosoever  recognizes  idols  has  denied 
the  entire  Torah;  and  whosoever  denies  idols  has 
recognized  the  entire  Torah”  (Sifre,  Deut.  54  and 
parallel  passages).  “ As  soon  as  one  departs  from 
the  words  of  the  Torah,  it  is  as  though  he  attached 
himself  to  the  worehip  of  idols”  (Sifre,  Num.  43). 

Although  the  Jews  were  forbidden  in  general  to 
mock  at  anything  holy,  it  was  a merit  to  deride  idols 
(iMeg.  25b),  and  Akiba  decreed  that  the 
Attitude  of  names  of  the  gods  be  changed  into  de- 
Jews  rogatory  names  (Sifre,  Deut.  61,  end. 

Toward  et passim).  Thus,  Baal-zebub  (TI  Kings 
Idolatry,  i.  2,  6)  is  called  Beel-zebul 

= “dominus  stercoris”)  in  l\Iatt.  xii. 
24,  27,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  word  with  which  the 
Talmud  designates  sacrifice  to  idols  (^31;  Yer.  Ber. 
13b)  literally  means  “to  manure.”  The  Hellenistic 
Jews  also  observed  this  custom,  so  that  they  applied 
the  term  EHluAddurof  to  what  the  Gentiles  called  lepo- 
drrof  (Deissmann,  “ Die  Hellenisierung  des  Semi- 
tischen  llonothcismus,”  p.  5,  Leipsic,  1903).  It 
was  forbidden  to  look  upon  images  (Tosef.,  Shab. 
xvii.  1 [ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  136]  and  parallels), 
and  even  thinking  of  idolatrous  worship  was  pro- 
hibited (Ber.  12b);  if  one  saw  a place  where  an  idol 
had  once  stood,  he  was  commanded  to  utter  a spe- 
cial prayer  (Ber.  61a).  Sacrifice  to  an  idol  or  any- 
thing which  in  any  w'ay  might  be  associated  Avith 
idolatry  was  forbidden.  It  Avas  even  insufficient  to 
reduce  an  idol  to  poAvder  and  scatter  it  to  the  Aviuds, 
since  it  Avould  fall  to  earth  and  become  a fertilizer; 
but  the  image  must  be  sunk  in  the  Dead  Sea„  Avheuce 
it  could  never  emerge  (‘Ab.  Zarah  iii.  3);  nor  might 
the  Avood  of  the  “asherah”  be  used  for  purposes  of 
healing  (Pes.  25a;  see  Magic).  Among  the  three 
cardinal  sins  for  Avhich  the  penalty  was  death,  idol- 
atry stood  first  (Pes.  25a  and  parallels).  “Dust  of 
idolatry  ” is  a technical  expression  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  anything  related  to  idol-Avorship  (“  ‘abodah 
zarah  ”). 

To  prevent  any  possible  inducement  to  idolatrj’,  all 
association  of  JewsAvith  Gentiles  Avas  rendered  diffi- 
cult. For  three  days  before  a Gentile  feast-day  no 
JcAv  might  have  an}^  commercial  dealings  Avith  the 
idolaters  (‘Ab.  Zarah  i.  1),  and  it  Avas  forbidden  to 
attend  the  fairs  connected  Avith  such  festivals,  or  even 
to  go  on  a road  Avhich  led  to  the  image  of  a deity,  or 


to  arrange  a meeting  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a statue. 
No  cattle  might  be  housed  in  the  stalls  ('Ab.  Zarah 
ii.  1).  The  Jews  Avere  driven  to  this  intolerance 
partly  through  the  Avickedness  and  immorality  of 
the  Gentiles. 

III.  Post-Talmudic  Period  : In  the  century 
between  the  return  from  the  Exile  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  the  .lews  were  thor- 
oughly Aveaued  from  all  belief  in  idols,  although 
superstitiou  itself  can  never  be  Avholly  eradicated. 

Through  mysticism  and  magic  many 
Survivals  ])olj'theistic  ideas  and  customs  again 
of  Idol-  found  their  Avay  among  the  people. 
Worship,  and  the  Talmud  confirms  the  fact  that 
idolatrous  Avorship  is  .seductive  (Sanh. 
102b).  The  fight  for  a pure  belief  in  one  God  and 
Avorship  of  Him  Avas  Avaged  by  the  religious  jihiloso- 
phers,  Avhile  the  authorities  on  rabbinical  law  strove 
for  purity  of  Avorship.  Philosophy  and  law  Avere 
united  by  IMaimonides,  Avho  in  his  ])hilosophical 
“iMoreh  Nebukim  ” and  in  his  legal  “Yad  ha- 
Hazakah  ” <levoted  separate  sections  to  idolatry  and 
thoroughly  exposed  its  teachings.  The  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Yoreli  De'ah,  also  has  a sepamte  section  on 
idolatry. 

Bibi.iograpiia’  ; See.  in  (reneral,  works  on  the  history  of  Israel 
and  on  Hiblical  theology.  Speciiil  works  of  tliis  nature  are  : 
Baudissin.  Studic.n  ziir  Seiiiitiiirlini  7{((/(;io;i.<(/c,s(/iicfifc, 
i.-ii.,  Leipsic,  ISTS-TS;  IJillinann,  Alttc.‘<t(iiiu'iiUirlie  Tliealii- 
l/ic,  ib.  HastiiiRs,  Jjirt.  liilih',  ii.  44.A-44H;  Cheyne  an(i 
Black,  Kiifiie.  liihl.  ii.  21-M5-2I.A8:  llainbiirtrer,  U.  It.  T.  i. 
4ti()-4(i');  Herzojr-Hauck,  Ihiil-Hiiciic.  vi.  75t)-7.')7  (Rives  ex- 
tensive bil)lioRrapliy  and  special  treatment  of  idolatry  in  the  N. 
T. ; ill.  iii.  217-221,  on  idolatry  in  the  ().  T);  SchoU,  (Idlztii- 
dienst  Jiiid  Zduhcrirrxcn  hri  di  ii  Altai  JIrhriin  ii,  IlcRcns- 
burR,  1877;  itmend.  AUtcutnnir.iitliclie  UeliniinisfiiKcliiclde. 
2d  ed.,  FreiburR-iin-BreisRan.  ls9!t;  Stade,  (liscliiildr  ilr.s 
Viillu  s hrai  l,  Berlin,  1887 : F.  Wel)er.  Jildixclic  Thdihiiiie, 
2d  ed.,  Lei|)sic,  1897.  Index,  s.v.  (iOtzaidieiixt ; Wellbansen, 
I.  J.  (1.  4th  ed.,  Berlin,  llKIl  ; Winer,  It.  U.  (id  ed.,  i.  4:i;i-4;i(i; 
Bousset,  lii  liiiiiiH  di  x Judeiitliuiiix  iiii  A'eutestiiiiiaillichai 
Zeiialia\  Berlin,  1903. 

K.  L.  B. 

WREATH:  Garland  placed  on  tlie  liciid  as  a 
token  of  honor.  The  wealthy  bridegroom  and  bi  ide, 
on  the  day  of  theii'  nuiuials,  were  ornamented  with 
crowns  of  precious  metal  tind  jewels,  Avhilethe  poor 
adorned  themselves  with  twisted  bands  of  roses, 
myrtles,  and  olive-leaves.  The  Mishnah  mentions 
Avreaths  made  fiom  vine-branches  and  from  eais  of 
corn  (‘Ab.  Zarah  iv.  2).  When  Jerusalem  Avas  be- 
sieged the  Rabbis  forbade  the  Avearing  of  crowns, 
but  permitted  Avreaths  of  flowers  (Sotah  49a,  b). 
R.  Jeremiah  as  a groom  wore  a Avreath  of  olive- 
leaves,  while  Samuel  regarded  the  pi-ohibition  as 
including  Avreaths  also,  as  a sign  of  mourning  for 
the  destruction  of  Jeru.salem  (Yer.  Sotah  ix.  15). 
When  Rabina  discovered  Mar  bar  R.  Ashi  in  the  iiet 
of  twisting  a wreath  for  his  daughter,  Ashi  claimed 
that  Avomcn  Avere  exempted  from  the  in-ohibition 
(Git.  7a). 

The  first-fruit  otferings  were  tastefully  arranged, 
and  the  ox  which  the  people  took  to  Jei  usalcm  for  a 
sacrifiee  was  croAvned  with  a wreath  of  olive-leaves  on 
its  horns  (Bik.  iii.  3).  A scholar,  on  being  ordained, 
Avas  garlanded  with  a Avreath  knoAvn  as  “the  crown 
of  the  hakam  ” (‘Er.  53b;  Tam,  Ki  Teze,  6).  In  Tal- 
mudic  times  the  cup  of  Avine  for  grace  Avas  decorated 
with  a wreath  (Kohut,  “Aruch  Completum,”  vi. 
189).  The  “ vine  ” referred  to  in  Geu.  xl.  10  is  sym- 
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bolic  of  Israel,  and  the  “ three  branches,”  or  wreaths, 
represent  tlie  Temple,  the  king,  and  the  high 
priest  (Hul.  92a).  See  Crown. 

Bibliography  : Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

p.  195. 

E.  G.  II.  J.  D.  E. 

WRESCHEN : A town  in  Posen,  Germany, 
three  miles  from  the  Kussian  frontier.  Its  Jewish 
community  formerly  ranked  among  the  largest  of 
southern  Prussia,  and  is  mentioned  asoneof  the  con- 
gregations which  suffered  severely  during  the  per- 
secutions of  the  years  1648-51.  Unluckily,  how- 
ever, all  the  early  documents  were  destroyed  in  the 
conflagration  of  1873,  in  which  the  synagogue,  a 
beautiful  old  wooden  building,  also  was  burned. 
The  gravestones  of  the  ancient  cemetery,  which  has 
been  closed  for  about  forty  years,  afford  no  histor- 
ical data,  since  the  great  majority'  of  the  older  in- 
scriptions have  been  obliterated. 

Among  the  members  of  the  community  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  Rabbi  Zebi  Hirsch  b.  Aaron 
Mirels,  Rabbi  Aaron  Mirels  (Kaufmann,  “Die 
Letzte  Vertreibung  der  Juden  aus  Wien  und  Nieder- 
osterreich,"  pp.  79  et  seg.,  Vienna,  1889),  and  the 
Bible  commentator  Rabbi  Mei'r  Lob  Malbim.  Zebi 
Mirels,  who  was  called  also  Hirsch  Aaron  London, 
was  the  author  of  the“Mispar  Zeba’am,”  and  pre- 
sented a Hebrew  hymn  to  General  Mollendorf  when 
the  latter  was  sent  hy  the  Prussian  king  Frederick 
William  H.  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  new  prov- 
ince of  southern  Prussia  (“  Das  Jahr  1793,”  p.  16,  note, 
Posen,  1895).  Rabbi  Aaron  Mirels,  the  author  of 
the  “Bet  Aharon,”  is  hurled  in  the  cemetery  at 
Hirschberg  in  Silesia.  In  Wreschen,  Malbim  wrote 
his  first  work,  the  collection  of  annotations  on  the 
first  chapters  of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayj'im, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  renown  as  a scholar. 
In  Wreschen,  moreover,  the  musical  director  Louis 
Lewandowski  was  born  April  3,  1821. 

The  population  of  Wreschen  now  (1905)  numbers 
5,435,  of  whom  490  are  Jews.  The  present  rabbi 
is  Dr.  M.  Lewin.  The  community  has  a religious 
school  and  a public  scliool,  the  former  having  an 
attendance  of  forty  and  the  latter  of  thirty-five. 

D.  M.  Lw. 

WRITING.  See  Alphabet;  Manuscripts; 
Scribes;  Scroll  op  the  Law. 

WRITTEN  INSTRUMENTS.  See  Deed, 
Shetar. 

WUNDERBAR,  REUBEN  JOSEPH:  Rus- 
sian pedagogue  and  author;  born  at  Mitau  Sept. 
12,  1812;  died  there  Aug.  16,  1868.  He  received 
the  usual  Jewish  education  under  a private  teacher, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  his  father’s  busi- 
ness. In  1834  he  married,  and,  having  lost  his  for- 
tune, supported  himself  as  a private  tutor.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  colonization  movement  inaugurated 
by  Czar  Nicholas  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  252),  Wunder- 
bar  wrote  an  adtlress  to  the  colonists  who  went  from 
Courland  to  Klierson  (“  Betrachtungen  liber  die  aus 
Kurland  nach  dem  Cherson’schen  Gou vernment  Aus- 
wandernden  Israelitischen  Kolonisten-Familien,” 
Mitau,  1840);  this  address  attracted  the  attention  of 
Max  Lilientiial,  who  appointed  him  teacher  at  the 
Riga  school  under  his  management.  After  Lilien- 


thal  had  been  called  to  St.  Petersburg,  Wunderbar 
acted  temporarily  as  principal  of  the  school  and  as 
rabbi.  In  1848  he  was  called  to  lilitau  as  teacher  of 
religion  and  as  Hebrew  interpreter  to  the  govern- 
ment, acting  occasionally  as  rabbi  also;  this  position 
he  held  until  his  death. 

In  addition  to  various  pamphlets  and  sermons,  as 
well  as  articles  contributed  to  the  “Orient  ” and  to 
the  “ Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judentums,”  Wunder- 
bar was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  “Bi- 
blisch-Talmudische  Medizin  ” (3  vols.,  Riga  and  Leip 
sic,  1850-60) ; “Geschichte  der  Juden  in  der  Provin/. 
Liv-  und  Kurland”  (Mitau,  1853);  and  “Immer- 
wahrender  Kalender  der  Juden  ” (Dessau,  1854).  A 
bibliography  of  his  earlier  writings  is  given  in  his 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Livonia  and  Courland. 
Bibliography:  Allg.  Zeit.  desJud,  1869,  pp.  19-30,  37-38. 

H.  R.  D. 

WUNSCHE,  AUGUST:  German  Christian 
Hebraist;  born  at  Hainewalde  July  22,  1839.  He 
has  devoted  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  rab- 
binic literature.  After  completing  his  commentaries 
on  Hosea  (1868)  and  Joel  (1872),  he  wrote  “Neue 
Beitrage  zur  Erlauterung  der  Evangelien  aus  Tal- 
mud und  Midrasch”  (1878),  the  most  complete  col- 
lection of  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Talmud  and 
the  New  Testament  since  the  works  of  Lightfoot 
and  Schottgen.  In  his  “Bibliotheca  Rabbinica” 
(Leipsic,  1880-85)  he  made  a German  translation  of 
the  whole  of  the  Midrash  Rabbah  and  the  Midrash 
to  the  Five  Megillot,  and  he  has  also  translated  hag- 
gadic  portions  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (1880)  and 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (1886-89),  as  well  as  the 
Pesikta  (1885)  and  the  Midrash  to  the  Psalms  (1891). 
Smaller  works  of  his  are:  “Die  Ratselweisheit  bei 
den  Hebrilern  ” (1883);  “Die  Freude  im  Alten  Tes- 
tament ” (1896) ; “ Naturbildersprache  des  Alten  Tes- 
taments” (1897);  and  “Die  SchOnheit  der  Bibel” 
(Leipsic,  1905).  Together  with  Winter  he  compiled 
the  “Geschichte  der  Jildischen  Litteratur”  (3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1892-95),  the  best  existing  anthology  of  Jew- 
ish literature  in  a modern  language. 

Bibliography  : Kiirscliner,  Deutscher  Littcratur-Kalender. 

s.  J. 

WURTTEMBERG  : Kingdom  of  southwestern 
Germany.  The  earliest  traces  of  Jews  in  this  coun- 
try are  found  in  Bopfingen  (1241),  Ulm  (1243),  Ess- 
lingen  (1253),  Oehringen  (1253),  Calw  (1284),  and 
Weil  (1289);  and  their  numbers,  as  well  as  the  places 
where  they  lived,  may  be  ascertained  by  investiga- 
ting the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected 
by  Rindfieisch  and  his  followers  (1298).  Albrecht  1. 
of  Austria  had  been  chosen  King  of  Germany,  and 
Ulrich  I.  and  Eberhard  I.  were  ruling 
Distribu-  in  Wlirttemberg,  when  Rindfleisch 
tion  and  and  his  wild  hordes  attacked  the  Jews 
Per-  in  Creglingen,  Ellwangen,  Forchten- 
secution.  berg,  Gartach,  Gbglingen,  lugelfin- 
gen,  Klinzelsau,  Leonberg,  Mockniulil, 
Mergentheim,  Stetten,  Sindringen,  Sontheim,  Wal- 
denburg,  Weiusberg,  Widdern,  and  Weikersheim. 
In  the  large  community  of  Ileilbronn  alone  there 
were  200  martyrs,  among  them  Johanan  ben  Elia- 
kim,  the  rabbi,  and  R.  Asher,  the  president  of  the 
community.  There  was  at  that  time  a large  com- 
munity also  in  Ulm,  which  had  its  own  cemetery, 
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aud  which  enjoyed  certain  privileges  granted  it  by 
a municipal  law  of  1274,  this  law  being  in  force  in 
Eavensburg  also.  In  the  fourteenth  century  there 
were  Jews  also  in  Baldern,  Geislingen,  Gbppingen, 
Schwabisch  Hall,  Rohrbach,  Hohenburg,  Horb, 
Reutlingeu,  Rottweil,  Stuttgart,  Sulm,  Tubingen, 
Vaihingen,  and  Wolfegg.  The  counts  of  Wiirt- 
temberg  owed  money  to  the  Jews  of  Colmar  and 
Schlettstadt,  but  Louis  IV.  canceled  their  indebted- 
ness (1346),  as  had  also  Henry  VH.  and  Louis  the 
Bavarian  (1311  and  1316)  in  the  case  of  the  citizens 
of  Esslingen. 

During  the  night  of  April  19,  1316,  the  Bavarian 
parly  of  Ulm  succeeded  in  introducing  Bavarian 
troops  into  the  city,  aided,  as  alleged,  by  a Jew.  In 
the  same  night,  however,  the  Austrian  party,  which 
was  in  the  majority,  appeared  and  drove  out  the 
Bavarians.  In  commemoration  of  this  event  a mass 
was  instituted  to  recall  the  treachery  of  the  Jews; 
but  this  was  abolished  in  1322,  when  the  Bavarians 
gained  possession  of  Ulm.  New  persecutions  soon 
broke  out,  however,  the  Jews  being  charged  with  be- 
ing enemies  of  the  Christians,  and  with  stealing  and 
desecrating  the  host.  The  community  of  Esslingen 
was  almost  annihilated  in  1334;  and  two  years  later 
the  Jews  in  Hohenburg,  Landenbach,  Mergentheim, 
Weikersheim,  and  Widdern  were  persecuted.  The 
situation  became  still  worse  toward  the  end  of  1348, 
when  the  plague  aud  fanaticism  combined  brought 
rlestruclion  upon  the  Jewish  communities  of  Bal- 
dern, Bopliugen,  Ellwaugen,  Esslingen,  Goppingen, 
Geislingen,  Schwabisch  Hall,  Heilbronn,  Hohebach, 
Horb,  Kiailsheim,  Mengen,  Mergentheim,  Nagold, 
Oehriugen,  Eavensburg,  Reutlingen,  Rottweil, 
Stuttgart,  Sulgen,  Sulm,  Ulm,  Vaihingen,  Walden- 
burg,  Weilderstadt,  and  Widdern. 

For  the  protection  afforded  them  the  Jews  of  Ulm 
had  to  pay  large  sums  to  the  municipal  council,  to 
the  citizens,  and  to  the  counts  of  Helfeusleiu.  The 
plunder  taken  from  the  Jews  became  a bone  of  con- 
tention among  the  cities,  the  emperor,  and  the 
counts;  and  their  disputes  led  to  renewed  despolia- 
tions of  the  Jews.  As  the  latter  still 
TJlm.  found  advocates,  some  counts  and 
rulers  united  against  them ; and  when 
the  emperor’s  demand  for  a share  of  the  plunder  was 
unheeded,  he  made  war  against  the  cities,  confiscated 
their  possessions,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  high 
taxes.  The  city  of  Ulm  being  unable  to  raise  the 
exorbitant  sums  demanded,  the  Jews  came  forward 
to  aid  it  in  its  distress  (1374),  chief  among  them 
being  Sacklin,  son-in-law  of  Moses  of  Ehlingen,  who 
was  a citizen  of  Ulm.  In  order  to  exact  money 
from  the  few  wealth}' Jews  still  residing  in  thecity, 
the  emperor  declared  them  to  be  under  the  ban,  and 
they  had  to  pay  large  sums  to  have  the  edict  revoked. 
In  1385  the  federation  of  cities  declared  void  all  prom- 
issory notes  held  by  the  Jews  within  its  jurisdiction  ; 
and  in  .some  cases  it  released  the  Christian  debtors 
from  paying  interest  on  their  loans,  while  in  other 
cases  it  annulled  part  of  the  debt.  Two  years  later 
the  federation  issued  a decree  that  no  German  or 
Italian  merchant  might  thenceforth  have  money 
transactions  with  the  Jews.  Emperor  Wenceslaus, 
following  the  example  of  the  federation,  canceled 
in  1390  all  the  debts  owing  to  the  Jews,  demanding, 


however,  that  the  debtors  i)ay  him.  All  these  meas- 
ures were  explained  and  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Jews  were  body  and  soul  the  propeity  of 
the  emperor,  with  which  he  could  do  as  he  pleased, 
and  that  the  usury  of  the  Jews  had  become  intolera- 
ble. In  spite  of  this,  the  counts  of  Wurtteml)erg 
permitted  the  Jews  to  reside  in  Stuttgart  (1434), 
Kirchheim  (1435),  Tubingen  (1459),  Cannstadt,  and 
Goppingen  (1462),  on  definitely  stated  conditions, 
and  on  payment  of  large  taxes  for  j)rotection.  Count 
Ulrich  (1433-80)  was  commissioned  by  the  emperor 
to  protect  the  Jews,  and  at  the  same  time  rigorously 
to  suppress  their  usury ; the  fines  imposed  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  impeiial  treasury.  Thus  money  tiowed 
into  the  coffers  of  the  count  and  of  the  emiieror. 

Count  Eberhard  im  Bart  (1459-96)  was  a i)ro- 
nounced  enemy  of  the  Jews.  He  removed  them 
from  Tubingen  in  1477 ; and  in  1495  he  decreed  that 
they  should  be  expelled  from  his  dominions.  This 
order  was  confirmed  by  decree  of  June 
Expulsion,  14,  1498;  and  the  Jews  of  Ulm,  who 
1498.  were  wealthy  and  well  educated,  had 
to  leave  the  city  on  Aug.  6 of  that  year. 
The  exiles  were  deprived  of  their  property;  and  the 
emperor  demanded  that  the  people  of  Ulm  should 
mention  him  in  their  jn-ayers  because  he  had  delivered 
them  of  the  Jews. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  ominous  also  for  the 
Jews  of  Eavensburg.  A blood  accusation  brought 
against  them  induced  Emperor  Sigismund  to  burn 
some  of  the  Jews  of  that  city,  and  to  expel  others. 
The  Jews  were  expelled  from  Esslingen  in  1438; 
but  ten  years  later  they  were  again  admitted,  only 
to  be  cxj)elled  a second  time  in  1490.  From  Ileil- 
bronn,  wIku'c  J(‘ws  had  settled  anew  in  1414,  a num- 
ber of  them  were  expelled  in  1469;  and  seven  years 
later  the  city  council  insisted  on  a general  cx|)ulsion, 
notwithstanding  the  imperial  order  to  i)rotect  the 
Jews.  The  Jews  expelled  from  the  cities  scattered 
among  the  villages;  but  in  many  cases  they  returned 
to  the  urban  communities.  Thus,  there  were  Jews 
in  Gmlind  and  Reutlingen  in  1433;  in  Brackenheim, 
1434;  in  Nersheim,  1454;  in  Giengen,  1486;  and  in 
Lauterburg,  Pflaumloch,  and  Uzmemmingen,  1491. 
Between  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  1806  no 
Jews  settled  in  Ulm  ; individual  Jews  were  i)ermitted 
to  enter  the  city  only  temporarily,  and  the  citizens 
were  warned  against  having  any  business  transac- 
tions with  them.  IVhen  IVuittemberg  became  a 
dukedom,  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  remained  on  the 
whole  the  same;  all  money  transactions  with  them 
were  forbidden.  These  ordinances  were  freciuently 
renewed  and  enforced  ; not  even  Josei.  ok  Rosiiei.m, 
the  great  advocate  of  the  Jews,  was  ]>ermitted  to 
travel  through  the  country.  Strict  ordinances  were 
issued  regarding  the  commercial  and  religious  status 
of  the  Jews  (1536).  Jews  traveling  through  the  coun- 
try were  subjected  to  many  annoyances,  and  no  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  repeated  imperial  edicts  for 
their  protection.  Josei  of  Rosheim  had  succeeded  in 
regulating  by  a compact  the  convoy  charges  of  trav- 
eling Jews;  but  Duke  Christoph,  from  whom  he  had 
obtained  this  agreement,  was  so  inimical  to  the  Jews 
that  in  the  Reichstag  of  Augsburg  in  1559  he  advo- 
cated their  expulsion  from  Germany.  Frederick  1. 
(1593-1608)  tried  in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  op- 
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position  to  establish  a Jewish  mercantile  association 
under  the  direction  of  Maggiuo  Gabrieli  and  a Jewish 
magician,  Abraham  Calorno;  the  attempt,  however, 
was  an  absolute  failure. 

During  the  reign  of  Eberhard  Ludwig  (1677- 
1733)  a favorable  change  of  attitude  toward  the 
Jews  took  place;  and  they  were  now  permitted  to 
frequent  the  fairs  (1706)  and  to  trade  in  horses 
(1707).  The  Countess  of  W urben  procured  the  privi- 
lege of  free  trade  for  the  Jews  of  Freudenthal  (1728) 
and  for  those  of  Gochsheim  (1729).  Under  Carl  Al- 
exander (1733-37),  Joseph  Suss  Oppeniieimek  was 
appointed  privy  factor,  and  subsequently  financial 
councilor,  to  the  duke;  and  through 

Joseph  his  influence  several  Jews  were  per- 

Siiss  Op-  mitted  to  settle  at  Stuttgart  and  Lud- 
penheimer.  wigsburg.  Oppenheimer’s  subserv- 
iency to  the  duke  brought  upon  him 
the  enmity  of  the  people,  and  after  his  master’s 
death  (1737)  he  fell  into  disgrace.  He  was  executed 
in  1738,  and  in  the  following  year  all  the  Jews  were 
mercilessly  expelled.  They  were  soon  permitted  to 
return,  but  they  were  severely  restricted  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion,  as  well  as  in  their  business ; 
and  the  people  were  warned  against  having  any 
dealings  with  them  in  monetary  affairs.  Court  fac- 
tors were  treated  more  leniently,  and  important 
government  contracts  were  given  to  them  (1759, 
1761, 1764)  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  the  populace. 
Karl  Eugen,  as  also  his  successors,  Ludwig  (1793- 
1795)  and  Friedrich  (1795-97),  treated  the  Jews  con- 
siderately. These  rulers  were  the  last  of  the  liue  of 
Catholic  dukes ; and  under  the  succeeding  Protes- 
tant regime  a new  era  dawned  for  the  Jews  of  Wlirt- 
temberg. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  the  whole  country  re- 
ceived an  entirely  new  political  constitution.  It  was 
not  only  made  a kingdom,  but  considerable  territory 
was  added  to  it  (1806);  and  its  Jewish  population 
increased  until  in  1828  it  numbered  8,918  souls.  King 
Frederick  I.  (1797-1816)  took  the  first  steps  toward 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  Heamuilled  the  body- 
tax  and  admitted  the  Jews  into  the  army  (1807);  in- 
stituted family  registers;  included  the  Jews  in  the 
general  taxation  (1808) ; opened  up  to  them  all  trades ; 

and  regulated  the  organization  and 
Emancipa-  government  of  their  communities.  The 
tion.  Jews  so  treated  showed  themselves  I03'- 
al  citizens  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

The  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
was  continued  by  William  1.  (1816-64),  and  com- 
pleted under  Charles  1.  in  1869.  King  William  insti- 
tuted the  Israelitische  Oberkirchenbehbrde ; and,  by 
a law  enacted  in  1828,  he  regulated  the  constitution 
of  the  Jewish  communities,  and  made  it  obligatory 
upon  Jewish  parents  to  let  their  children  receive  a 
common-school  education  as  provided  by  the  general 
school-law  of  1825.  In  the  work  of  purif^dng  the 
worship  from  the  neglect  and  irregularities  that  had 
crept  in.  Dr.  Maier,  as  theological  member  of  the 
Oberkirchenbehbrde,  was  most  active.  His  aim  was 
to  eliminate  completely  all  non-German  elements, 
and  to  approach  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  culture 
of  the  time,  maintaining  the  idea  of  Jewish  unity  and 
morality,  while  abandoning  the  specifically  Jewish 
laws  of  exclusion.  Similar  ideas  actuated  his  succes- 


sor, Church  Councilor  Dr.  von  Wassermann  (1872- 
1893).  Most  of  tlie  communities  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  clung,  however,  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  to  the  Biblical  and  Talmudic  rules  of  life; 
and  at  present  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  children 
are  instructed  in  Hebrew,  while  the  form  of  worship 
has  remained  almost  unchanged. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  Jews  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wurttemberg  numbered  11,916  in  a 
total  population  of  2,169,480.  They  thus  constitute 
0.54  per  cent  of  the  population,  dis- 

Present  tributed  among  the  four  distiicts  of 

Status.  the  country  as  follows:  (1)  Neckar, 
5,544,  or  0.73  per  cent;  (2)  Black 
Forest,  1,396,  or  0.25  per  cent;  Jagst,  2,990,  or 
•0.74  per  cent;  and  Danube,  2,086,  or  0.40  percent, 
of  the  total  population.  The  Neckar  district  is  di- 
vided into  five  rabbinates,  the  seat  of  which  is  in 
Stuttgart;  the  Black  Forest  district  constitutes  one 
rabbinate,  the  seat  of  which  is  in  Muhringen ; the 
Jagst  district  embraces  the  rabbinates  of  Heilbronn, 
Oberdorf,  Mergentheim,  Braunsbach,  and  Weikers- 
heim ; and  the  Danube  district,  the  rabbinates  of 
Goppingen,  Laupheim,  Buchau,  and  Ulm,  making 
a total  of  fifteen  rabbinates  for  the  kingdom. 
Laws  and  decrees  regulating  the  communal  affairs 
were  issued  as  follows:  April  25,  1828;  Oct.  27, 
1831;  Jan.  31,  1834  (rabbinical  examinations); 
1838  (rituals);  1841  (duties  of  rabbis  and  choir-lead- 
ers); March  25,  1851;  March  26, 1873;  Feb.  22, 1875; 
and  Feb.  18  and  April  24,  1876  (taxation);  Aug.  5, 
1875;  and  April  23,  1900  (pensioning  of  rabbis); 
and  July  8, 1878;  and  March  25, 1900  (qualifications 
of  choir-leaders). 

According  to  the  school  statistics  of  1900-1,  the 
thirteen  rabbinates  had  under  their  care  61  school 
districts,  with  1,757  Jewish  pupils,  of  whom  1,533 
(736  boj’S  and  787  girls)  were  under 
Statistics,  fourteen,  and  234  (92  boys  and  142 
girls)  more  than  fourteen,  years  of  age. 
They  are  instructed  in  part  in  twenty -seven  Jewish 
parochial  schools,  receiving  their  specifically  relig- 
ious instruction  in  thirty-one  religious  schools.  In 
some  places  the  religious  instruction  is  given  also 
in  evening-schools  and  Sunday-schools.  All  but  140 
children  receive  religious  instruction.  According 
to  the  statistics  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  coun- 
trj’-  for  1900-1,  fourteen  Jews  were  sentenced  in  the 
course  of  the  j'ear,  ten  of  whom  were  of  Wurttem- 
berg. The  criminal  status  of  the  entire  population 
of  2,169,480  is  0.089  per  cent;  that  of  the  Jews, 
0.083  per  cent. 

There  are  in  AVurttemberg  the  following  Jewish 
philanthropic  institutions:  the  orphan  asylum  AVil- 
helmspflege  at  Esslingeu ; the  Society  for  the  Be- 
lief of  Teachers,  AVidows,  and  Orphans;  and  the 
District  Asylum  and  Belief  Society.  Since  1896 
the  rabbis  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  Jewish 
teachers  and  choir-leaders,  have  been  holding  j’early 
conventions  in  Stuttgart.  Among  the  most  note- 
worthy synagogues  are  those  at  Stuttgart,  Ileil- 
broun,  Ulm,  Buchau,  and  Unterdeufstetten.  There 
are  very  old  cemeteries  at  Aufhausen,  Oberdorf, 
Esslingen,  AfEaltrach,  Unterbalbach,  Neckarsulm, 
AVankheim,  and  Laibach.  The  Israelitische  Ober- 
kirchenbehorde,  which  is  under  the  immediate  su- 
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pervision  of  the  ministry  for  ecclesiastical  and  educa- 
tional affairs,  regulates  the  affairs  of  all  the  Jewish 
communities  of  the  country.  This  body  iscomposcd 
of  a Jewish  theologian,  a Jewish  lawyer,  and  four 
Jewish  associates,  with  a Christian  ministerial  coun- 
selor at  their  head.  In  all  communities  there  are  in- 
stitutions for  the  instruction  of  adults,  as  well  as 
burial  societies,  dispensaries,  and  societies  for  the 
relief  of  the  resident  and  traveling  poor.  Stuttgart 
and  Hall  have  societies  for  the  promotion  of  a 
knowledge  of  rabbinical  literature.  The  ancient  rit- 
ual is  observed  in  most  of  the  communities,  though 
some  innovations  have  been  introduced  in  Stuttgart, 
Ileilbronn,  Ulm,  and  Gbppingen.  See  also  Heil- 
BUONN;  Stuttgart;  Ulm. 

s.  T.  K. 

WURZBURG  : Capital  of  Lower  Franconia,  Ba- 
varia, Germany.  It  ranked  as  a city  in  741,  and  had 
a Jewish  community  as  early  as  tlie  eleventh  cen- 
tury, although  the  first  documentary  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  Jews  in  the  town  is  dated  in  1119. 
The  Crusade  of  1147  brought  much  suffering  on  the 
Jews,  and  they  were  also  persecuted  in  1298,  and 
again  in  1349,  when  in  their  synagogue  the  men, 
together  with  their  wives  and  children,  met  a volun- 
tary death  in  the  flames.  Bishop  Julius  continued 
the  work  begun  by  Bishop  Friedrich,  who  had  ex- 
pelled the  Jews  of  Wurzburg  in  1505,  and  banished 
the  community  from  the  city.  The  cemetery  was, 
.accordingly,  no  longer  used,  and  Bishop  Julius  con- 
fiscated it  by  illegal  means,  even  ignoring  the  emper- 
or’s admonition  to  treat  the  Jews  with  justice. 

After  the  expulsion  from  Wurzburg  the  Jewish 
community  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Heidingsfeld 
flourished  greatly,  and  to  it  were  transferred  the 
rabbinate  of  Wurzburg  and  the  Jewish  court.  The 
rabbinical  office  of  Wurzburg  has  always  been  held 
by  prominent  men,  including  Eliezer  ben  Nathan, 
Isaac  Or  Zarua‘,  Meir  of  Rothenburg,  Israel  Koppel 
Frankelandhis  son  Samson  Frilukel,  Jacob  of  Reck- 
•endorf,  Aryeh  Lob  Rapoport,  and  Levin  Fahren- 
bach.  Under  Fahrenbach’s  successor  the  Jews  were 
again  permitted  to  settle  in  Wurzburg;  and  Rabbi 
Abraham  Bing,  who  was  appointed  chief  rabbi  of 
Franconia  in  1798,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city. 
When  Bing  retired  from  active  service  in  1839  the 
•chief  rabbinate  was  abolished,  and  a district  rab- 
binate was  created  in  its  place.  The  first  district 
rabbi  of  Wurzburg  was  Seligmann  Baer  Bamberg- 
er, who  died  in  1878  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Nathan  Bamberger.  Seligmann  Baer  Bamberger 
founded  various  important  institutions,  including  a 
•Jewish  school,  a teachers’  seminary,  and  a yeshibah. 
He  also  originated  the  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a Jewish  hospital. 


Wurzburg  has  numerous  societies  which  support 
all  forms  of  Jewish  activity,  among  them  being  four 
associations  tor  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the 
Torah.  The  Jews  of  Wurzburg  number  4,000  out 
of  a total  population  of  90,000,  and  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  communities  in  Bavaria. 

Bibliography:  M.  L.  Bamberger,  Ein  liUck  aitf  die  Gexch. 
der  Juden  in  Wilrzhut-fj.  Wurzburg,  190.'):  idem,  liritriiuc 
ziir  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  WUrzhnru-Heidiuyxfeld  ; Heffner, 
Juden  in  Frnukeii,  Nuremberg,  fH.>5 ; Himmelstein,  Zi  it- 
sekrift  dex  Ilixtorixehen  Vereinx  ftir  Vnterfranken  viid 
Axckaffenhnrg,  vol.  xii.;  Salfeld,  Martgrohigium ; Steni- 
Neubauer,  Hehrilixche  Jiericlite  Uher  die  Judenverfulgun- 
gen  Wdhreiid  der Kreuzzllge,  Berlin,  1S92;  Stumpf,  Denk- 
wlli-digkeiten,  part  i.;  Wegele,  VurtrUge  und  Abliand- 
lungen. 

u.  M.  L.  B. 

WURZBURGER,  JULIUS:  American  journal- 
ist; born  in  Bayreuth,  Germany,  1819;  died  in  New 
York  city  Sept.  14,  1876;  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Erlangen.  In  1848,  the  j'ear  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  was  editor  of  the  “Bayreuth  Tageblatt.” 
Removing  to  Munich,  his  liberal  views  and  writings 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  government;  and  in 
1849  he  was  banished  from  Bavaria.  He  went  to 
Italy  and  France,  where  he  acted  as  correspondent, 
and  finally  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  became 
connected  with  the  “New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  ” 
(1866-75),  editing  its  Sunday  supplement  with 
marked  ability  and  success. 

A.  A.  S.  1. 

WYSBER,  LUDWIG:  Hungarian  journali.st 
and  author;  born  1817.  Originally  a street  jicdler 
in  Pesth,  he  obtained  employment  as  a chorus  singer 
in  the  German  theater  of  that  city,  and  afterward 
held  minor  positions  on  several  local  newspapers. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  March  Movement  in  1848,  he 
obtained  permission  to  publish  “Der  Patriot,”  while 
Julian  Chownitz,  or  Chowanetz,  a Jew  who  had 
been  active  as  a revolutionist,  was  given  permission 
to  publish  “ Die  Opposition.”  These  two  joiiinals 
represented  Kossuth’s  party,  and  acquired  consider- 
able influence.  Between  1850  and  1870  Wysber 
appears  to  have  been  guiltj'  of  numerous  pecula- 
tions among  the  merchants  and  clergy  of  Hungary, 
extending  his  operations  even  to  Vienna.  He  em- 
ployed various  aliases,  as  “ Arthur  von  Alaven,”  “Jo- 
nas Fold  vary,”  and  “ Wysbersi  ” ; and  warrants  were 
issued  for  his  arrest.  He  was  the  author  of  “Lebens- 
bilder  aus  Ungarn,”  mentioned  in  Yon  Helfert’s 
“ Geschichte  Oesterreichs  vom  Ausgange  des  Wiener 
October  Aufstandes  1848  ’’tPrague,  1876;  Appendix, 
p.  135,  note  311). 

Bibliography  : Wurzbach,  Biog.  Lex.;  Janstyckh  von  Adler- 
stein.  Die  Letzien  Zu'ei  Jahre  Ungarnx,  ii.  176. 181  et  scq., 
Vienna,  18.50;  Ex^atigelixche.x  Wochenhlatt.  Pesth,  18.58,  No. 
37,  p.  599 ; ib.  1861,  No.  7,  p.  110  ; Fremden-Blatt,  liSil,  No.  111. 
s.  N.  D. 
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XABILLO.  See  Habillo. 

XANTEN  : Town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the 
district  of  Diisseldorf.  Like  most  Rhenish  towns, 
Xanten  had  a Jewish  community  in  early  medieval 
times.  Two  massacres  of  Jews  occurred  during 
the  First  Crusade  (June  1 and  27, 1096).  On  the  lat- 
ter occasion  some  Jews  committed  suicide  in  order 
to  escape  tlie  fury  of  the  Crusaders  ( Aronius,  “ Re- 
gesten,”  p.  89,  No.  188;  p.  92,  No.  195).  In  1187  the 
martyrs  of  Neuss  were  brought  to  Xanten  to  he 
buried  by  the  side  of  those  martyred  in  1096  {ib.  p. 
144,  No.  322). 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
attention  of  the  Jewish  world  was  attracted  to  the 
small  congregation  of  Xanten  by  a blood  accusation. 
On  June  29,  1891,  John  Hegemann,  the  five-year- 
old  son  of  a local  cabinetmaker,  was  found  dead  in 
a neighbor’s  barn,  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to 
ear.  Anti-Semitic  agitation  connected 
Blood  Ac-  the  Jewish  butcher  and  former  shohet 
cusation.  Adolf  Buschoff  with  this  crime ; and 
the  local  priest  Bresser  lent  support 
to  this  rumor  by  publishing  articles  on  ritual  mur- 
der in  the  “Bote  flir  Stadt  und  Land,”  of  which  he 
was  the  editor.  The  agitation  in  the  anti-Semitic 
press,  as  well  as  at  anti-Semitic  meetings,  where  it 
was  insinuated  that  the  Jews  had  bribed  or  intimi- 
dated the  authorities  in  order  to  prevent  the  discov- 
ery of  the  truth,  compelled  the  government  to  arrest 
Buschoff  and  his  family  (Oct.  14,  1891).  The  evi- 
dence against  the  man,  who  had  always  borne  a 
good  reputation,  was  so  flimsy,  however,  that  he 
was  discharged  (Dec.  20).  This  action  aroused  the 
anti-Semites  to  still  stronger  agitation,  which  cid- 
minated  in  a heated  debate  in  the  Prussian  Diet;  in 
the  course  of  this  argument  Stoecker,  the  ex-court 
chaplain,  cleverly  repeated  the  accusation  of  ritual 
murder,  and  hinted  at  Jewish  influence  as  the  cause 
of  the  failure  to  find  the  murderer  (Feb.  7,  1892). 
Under  pressure  of  this  agitation  Buschoff  was  rear- 
rested  (Feb.  8),  and  tried  before  a jury  at  Cleve 
(July  4-14,  1892).  During  this  trial  it  was  found 
that  the  accusations  were  based  on  mere  hearsaj^ 
and  contained  absolutely  impossible  assertions. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  himself  moved  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  charge,  and  the  jury  rendered  its 
verdict  accordingly.  The  real  murderer  was  never 
discovered,  and  the  possibility  that  the  death  of 
the  child  was  due  to  an  accident  was  not  entirely 
disproved.  The  agitation  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  Jewish  population  of  the  city,  and  Buschoff 
himself  had  to  leave.  At  present  (1905)  Xanten  has 
about  thirty  Jews  in  a total  population  of  3,770. 

Bibi.iographt  : Mittheihingcn  aus  eJem  Verein  zurAhwehr 
dcf!  Antinemitismus,  1892,  Index,  s.v.  Xanten  and  Busch- 
off-, AU(i.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1892,  Nos.  29-31;  Der  Prozess 
Busctioft,  Lelpsic,  1892;  Nathan,  Der  Prozess  Buschoff,  Ber- 
lin, 1892;  Der  Prozess  XanteiuCleve,  lb.  1892;  Der  Xan- 
tener  Kiiahenmord  vor  dem  Sehwurgericht  zu  Cleve,  U-IU 
JuU,  1892,  Berlin,  1893  (a  complete  stenographic  record) . 

j.  D. 


XERES  (JEREZ)  DE  LA  FRONTERA : 

City  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Cadiz.  It  had  a 
Jewish  community  with  a separate  Juderia  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Moors.  When  Alfonso  X.,  the 
Wise,  conquered  the  city  in  Oct.,  1264,  he  assigned 
houses  and  lands  to  the  Jews.  The  Juderia,  which 
was  located  near  S.  Cristobal  street  and  extended 
along  the  city  wall,  included  ninety-six  houses, 
large  and  small,  and  had  two  synagogues  and  two 
“casas  de  la  merced,”  institutions  for  aiding  and 
housing  the  poor.  Near  one  synagogue  w'ere  the 

casas  del  reab  ” (houses  of  the  rabbi) ; Don  Todros, 
father  of  Don  Yu^aff,  is  mentioned  as  being  the 
occupant  in  1264.  Near  the  other  synagogue  was 
the  house  of  Rabbi  YuQaff.  Upon  the  conquest  of 
the  city  the  following  persons  received  houses  by 
command  of  the  king;  Don  Yehuda  Mosca  (as  he  is 
several  times  expressly  called  in  the  list  drawn  up 
in  1338),  who  made  translations  from  Arabic  into 
Spanish  for  the  king ; the  “almoxarife  ” Don  INIayr, 
or  rather  Mlir  de  Malhea,  and  his  son  Qag  (Isaac); 
(Jimha  (Simhah)  Xtaru^i,  whose  father  lost  his  life 
and  the  whole  of  his  large  fortune  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  city ; Don  Vellocid  (Vellecid),  “ ballestcro 
del  rey  a caballo  ” ; Solomon  Ballestero ; and  Axu- 
curi  Ballestero — the  last  three  being  in  the  king’s 
army. 

Among  the  richest  and  most  influential  Jews  in 
Jerez  were  the  following:  Qag  aben  Agot,  who  was 
the  representative  of  the  community  at  the  reparti- 
tion of  the  taxes  in  1290,  and  his  relatives  Judah 
aben  A90t,  Bonet  aben  A^ot,  Abraham  aben  A(;ot; 
likewise  Samuel  de  Cadiz,  Jacob  Castellano,  (Jag 
aben  Colmiel  or  Calamiel,  Samuel  Barrach,  Levi  de 
Faro,  Abraham  Saltos,  Vellido  de  Castro,  and 
Abraham  de  Carrion.  The  Jews  of  Jerez  engaged 
iu  business.  One  Yupaff  Alca^abi,  who  had  laid  in 
large  quantities  of  salt  pork  in  his  houses  and  lost 
everything  he  possessed,  because  he  had  favored  the 
Moors,  did  not  receive  the  house  which  had  first 
been  assigned  him.  The  Jews  engaged  in  viticul- 
ture also,  Jerez  wine  being  the  most  valued  wine  of 
Spain.  There  were  also  tailors  (Cedillo  Alfayate  is 
mentioned),  roiie-makers  ((Jag  el  Cordonnero),  and 
shoemakers  among  them.  The  Jerez  Jews,  who  in 
1294  paid  King  D.  Sancho  IV.  5,000  maravedis  in 
taxes,  were  freed  by  the  king  from  the  payment  of 
tolls  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  w’ere  assured  of 
the  same  favor  as  was  enjoyed  by  Christians  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  city — a privilege  which  was 
confirmed  by  Kings  Fernando  IV.  and  Alfonso  XL 
(Dec.  30,  1332). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Jews  of  Jerez  suffered  from  the  enmity  of  the  Chris- 
tian population.  In  1459  the  city  council  gave  a 
portion  of  the  Jewish  cemetery  to  a Christian  inhah- 
itant;  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Joseph  de  Pare- 
des and  Samuel  Corcos,  who  represented  the  Israel- 
ite community,  and  regardless  of  their  appeal  to  a 
decree  of  May  25,  1455,  issued  by  King  Henry  IV., 
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according  to  which  the  synagogues  end  Jewish  cem- 
eteries were  not  in  any  way  to  be  violated,  the  coun- 
cil in  March,  1460,  granted  another  portion  of  the 
cemetery  to  a Christian  who  desired  to  build  a house 
upon  it.  At  the  same  time  the  following  incident, 
related  b}^  Abraham  Arama,  took  place  in  Jerez: 
Certain  monks  who  appealed  to  a rich  Jew  for  alms 
and  received  blows  instead,  desired  to  avenge  them- 
selves on  the  whole  community.  They  accordingly 
e.xhumed  the  body  of  a baptized  Jew  that  had  been 
buried  in  the  Christian  cemetery,  and  took  it  to  the 
Jewish  burial-ground,  lioping  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  the  act  had  been  committed  by  the  Jews. 
The  alfair  cime  before  the  duke  or  the  governor, 
who  wished  to  have  the  king’s  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject and  to  keep  all  the  Jews  in  the  city  under  ar- 
rest until  the  king’s  decision  should  arrive.  The 
influential  Judah  ibn  Verga  of  Seville  exerted  him- 
self in  behalf  of  the  terrified  Jews;  and  as  the 
innocence  of  those  wiio  had  been  slandered  was  soon 
proved,  two  of  the  monks  were  burned  at  the  stake, 
while  the  others,  at  the  intercession  of  the  people, 
were  banished  for  life.  See  Spain. 

Bibliography:  BnUtin  Acad.  Hist.  x.  46.5  et  seq..  xii.  05  et 

seq.\  R.  jy.  J.  XV.  125  et  seq..  xvii.  138  et  seQ.\  Shebet  Yehu- 

dah,  pp.  60  ct  seq. 

G.  M.  K. 

XEKXES  : Son  of  Darius,  King  of  Persia  (485- 
465  B.C.).  His  name,  which  is  Khshayarsha  in  Per- 
sian, Ikhshiyarshu  (with  variants)  in  Babylonian, 
and  Srpfw  in  Greek,  frequently  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  often  written  with  1 instead  of  \ 
as  in  the  Masoretic  text,  where  it  is  spelled  timti'nN 
(Ahashwerosh)  instead  of  (Aj’haslqyarsh), 

with  the  prothetic  vowel  indisiiensable  in  Semitic 
before  initial  double  consonants.  Xerxes*  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Ezra  (iv.  6)  in  connection  with 
a complaint  lodged  against  the  Jews  by  the  Samari- 
tans (comp.  Meyer,  “Entstehung  des  Judenthums,” 
pp.  16  et  seq.).  lie  is  the  “king”  of  the  Esther  ro- 
mance, and  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (ix.  1)  he  is  men- 
tioned as  the  father  of  Darius,  “of  the  seed  of  the 
:\Iedes.” 

K.  G.  11.  E.  AIe. 

XIMENES  DE  CISNEROS  : Spanish  priest, 
state.sman,  regent,  and  grand  inquisitor;  born  1436; 
died  1517.  He  studied  in  Rome,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Spain  was  appointed  confessor  to  Queen 
Isabella  of  Castile.  In  1507  the  pope  invested  him 
with  the  dignity  of  a cardinal,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  was  appointed  grand  inquisitor,  being  tlie  third 
to  hold  that  office  in  Spain.  Two  years  later  he  ac- 
coutered an  army  at  his  own  expense,  and  invaded 
North  Africa  in  order  to  forcibly  introduce  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  said  that  he  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  city  of  Oran  by  employing  some  Jewish  spies. 
Epon  his  return  to  Spain  he  founded  the  University 
of  Alcala  de  Ilenares,  with  the  establishment  of 
which  is  connected  the  publication  of  the  first  poly- 
glot Bible.  Ximenes  was  dismissed  from  the  gov- 
ernment service  by  Charles  V.  in  1517. 

During  the  beginning  of  his  incumbency  as  grand 
inquisitor.  De  Cisneros  was  less  severe  than  his  pred- 
ecessors, Torquemada  and  Diaz.  When,  however, 
Charles  V.,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his 
Flemish  councilors,  began  negotiating  with  the  Ma- 


ranos,  offering  them  religious  libertj'  on  payment  of 
800,000  gulden  (gold),  the  grand  inquisitor  proceeded 
mercilessly  against  both  Alaranos  and  Jews;  and 
2,500  persons  were  given  over  to  autos  da  fe  during 
his  inquisitorship. 

When  the  University  of  Alcala  de  Ilenares  was 
founded,  Ximenes  commenced  the  work  of  compi- 
ling the  polyglot  Bible,  which  was  completed  in  1517. 
and  published  in  Alcala  under  the  title  “Biblia  Ile- 
braica,  Chaldaica,  Gireca  et  Latina.”  Volume  iv.  of 
this  work  was  supplied  with  a Hebrew  grammar, 
“ lutroductio  Artis  Glrammaticie  Hebraica?,”  adapted 
from  Reuchlin’s  grammar;  while  a glossary  entitled 
“ Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  ” was  appended 
to  the  la.st  volume. 

Bibliography:  Hefele, /irr  t'arditad  Xiiiiciics,  'I'iiliinfren, 
1651  : Leorente,  Histiiirc  de  VIiKiuisilioii  cn  Ksijaqiic,  i.  345 
et  seq.;  Met/ers  Kouveisations-Lcjrilani,  ix.  5(i7-.508 ; (iratz, 
Gescli.  IX.  14,  218 ; Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  iii.  559. 

.1.  S.  O. 

XIMENES,  SIR  MORRIS  (MOSES) ; Born 
at  London  about  1762;  died  there  after  1830.  He 
was  a member  of  the  London  Exchange,  where  he 
made  a large  fortune.  In  1802  he  was  elected  a 
warden  of  the  Bevis  Marks  Synagogue,  but  declined 
to  accept;  and  on  being  fined  he  resigned  from 
the  community  and  became  converted  to  Christian- 
ity. He  appears  afterward  to  have  adopted  a mili- 
tary career,  and  was  known  as  Captain  Ximenes; 
he  was  knighted,  ami  liecame  a high  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Kent. 

His  son.  Sir  David  Ximenes,  had  no  connection 
with  the  Jewish  community. 

Bibliography  : Pieciotti),  Siketclies  nf  .liiolo-.h  ivi.‘<li  Ili.^hiry, 
pp.  3li:!-3()4. 

s.  J. 

XYSTUS  : A building  in  Jeru.salem,  erected,  as 
is  shown  by  the  name,  in  tlie  Hellenistic  iieriod, 
[irobably  under  the  Herodians.  The  term  propeily 
denotes  a covered  colonnade  in  the  .gymnasia,  al- 
though the  Romans  employed  the  xvord  “ xystus  ” 
to  designate  open  terraces  before  the  colonnades  of 
their  country-houses.  That  the  Xystus  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  an  oiien  terrace,  as  Buhl  rightly  assumes, 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  from  it  Titus  conducted 
his  negotiations  with  tlie  leaders  of  the  Jews  while 
they  stood  in  the  upper  city,  a jiroceeding  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  jiossible  had  it  been  a cov- 
ered building.  The  translation  “ colonnade  ” is  er- 
roneous. It  was  artificially  formed  b}'  erecting 
on  the  western  cd.ge  of  jMount  Moriah  a structure 
supported  by  pillars,  the  roof,  whicli  was  practi- 
cally level  with  the  Temple  area,  constituting  the 
Xystus.  Similar  buildings,  also  called  Xysti,  were 
found  in  a number  of  Greek  cities,  as  iii  Elis. 

The  site  of  the  X)'Stus  of  Jerusalem  can  be  ap- 
proximately, though  not  definitel3q  determined. 
The  first  wall  on  the  north,  beginning  at  the  so- 
called  tower  of  Hippicus,  extended  to  the  Xystus, 
then  skirted  tlie  council-house  {jiov/.ij). 
Site.  and  ended  at  the  xvestern  cloister  of 
the  Temple  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  v.  4, 
§ 2).  Both  the  Xystus  and  the  council-house  were, 
therefore,  situated  within  the  wall,  the  former 
lying  to  the  north  and  the  latter  to  the  south. 
When  Titus  negotiated  with  the  Jews  concerning 
their  surrender,  he  stood  on  the  western  side  of  the 
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Xystus 

Ya‘aleh 


outer  Temple,  facing  the  upper  city,  taking  this 
position  on  account  of  the  gates  upon  the  Xystus, 
and  also  being  influenced  in  his  choice  b3"the  bridge 
which  connected  the  upper  city  with  the  Temple  and 
which  lay  between  the  Jewish  leaders  and  himself 
{ib.  vi.  6,  § 2).  The  Xystus  was,  moreover,  the  scene 
of  an  assembly  of  the  people  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion,  when  Agrippa  II.  addressed  them 
while  his  sister  Berenice  remained  in  sight  of  the 
populace  in  the  house  of  the  Hasmoneans,  which 
overlooked  the  Xystus  {ib.  ii.  16,  § 8).  In  his  account 
of  this  conference,  Josephus  states,  curiously  enough, 
tiiat  the  bridge  connected  the  Temple  with  the  Xys- 
tus and  not  with  the  upper  city.  This  can  be  ex- 
plained only  on  the  assumption  that  the  Xysttis,  as 
was  natural,  lay  below  Mount  Moriah  itself,  and 
was,  perhaps,  separated  from  the  hill  bj"  a ravine. 
A bridge  running  from  the  upper  city  would,  there- 
fore, connect  the  Xystus  •with  Mount  Moriah,  and 
this  agrees  with  the  assumption  that  the  bridge, 
like  the  gates,  was  constructed  “above  the  Xystus.” 
During  the  factional  strife  between  Simeon  bar 
Giora  and  John  of  Giscala  a fortified  tower  was  built 
on  the  Xystus  {ib.  iv.  9,  § 12),  and  this  edifice  later 
marked  the  limit  set  by  Titus  for  the  burning  of  the 
Temple  cloister  {ib.  vi.  3,  § 2). 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  the  Xystus  formed  a 
portion  of  the  western  cloister  of  the  Temple,  while 
the  council-house  lay  to  the  south,  but  in  the  same 
direction  and  probably  built  into  the  cloister.  The 
Hasmonean  palace,  raised  still  higher  by  Agrippa 
II.  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx.  8,  § 11),  stood  opposite, 
on  the  western  heights  of  the  upper  city,  which  was 
at  that  point  connected  with  the  Xystus  by  a bridge. 
Many  investigators  regard  “ Robinson’s  Arch,”  which 


is  still  preserved,  as  an  anchorage  for  this  bridge, 
but  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  structure  on 
the  w'estern  hill  opposite  inclines 
Connection  others  to  identify  “ Robinson’s  Arch  ” 
■with.  with  the  remains  of  the  stair-tower 
“Robin-  mentioned  by  Josephus  {ib.  xv.  11, 
son’s  §5).  An  additional  argument  against 

Alrch.”  any  identification  of  “Robinson’s 

Arch  ” with  the  Xystus  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  lies  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  wall  and 
almost  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  while  the  Xystus 
evidently  equaled  Mount  Moriah  in  height.  It 
must  have  been  situated,  moreover,  where  the  first 
wall  joined  the  cloister  of  the  Temple  and  turned 
toward  the  south.  Mommert’s  hypothesis  that  the 
lower  city,  which  was  called  Akra  and  which  was 
leveled  and  graded  by  the  Maccabees,  included  the 
open  space  of  the  Xystus,  is  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  the  Temple,  on  which  the  Xystus  bordered, 
did  not  extend  to  the  lower  city. 

Equally  erroneous  is  the  theory  of  Schiirer,  sup- 
ported by  Buhl,  that  the  so-called  hall  of  hewn 
stone  (“lishkat  ha-gazit”),  in  which  the  Sanhedrin 
held  its  sessions,  was  built  on  the  Xystus  and  that 
D’U  is  identical  with  fwrdf ; because,  according  to  the 
Mishnah,  this  body  deliberated  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Temple,  and  not  in  the  buildings  'wdiicli  sur- 
rounded it,  so  that  this  hypothesis  is  rightly  rejected 
by  Bacher  and  Blichler. 

Bibliography  : Schiirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  ii.  211  (opposed  by 
Bacher,  in  Hastings.  Diet.  Bible,  iv.  399);  Buchier,  Diu  Syne- 
drion  in  Jerusalem,  p.  15,  Vienna,  1902:  Buhl,  Gengrayhie 
des  Alien  Paldstina,  pp.  135,  144, 146,  Freihurg-im-Brelsgau, 
1896;  Z.  D.  P.  V.  x.  ^3;  Baedeker,  PaUlstina  U7id  Syrien, 
6th  ed.,  pp.  28,  .59,  Leipsic,  1904 ; Mommert,  Topographic  des 
Alien  Jerusalem,  1.  67,  ih.  1900. 

G.  S.  Kk. 
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[Note  : For  topics  beginning  with  Y not 

YA'ABEZ.  See  E.mden,  Jacob  Israel  ben 
Zebi  Ashkenazi. 

YA‘ALEH  : The  introductory  h,ymn  prefixed  to 
the  selihot  which  follow  the  evening  service  proper 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (comp.  Kol  Nidre)  in  the 
northern  rituals.  The  author  of  the  hymn  has  not 
been  identified  with  certainty.  It  consists  of  eight 
strophes  in  reverse  alphabetical  order,  each  com- 
posed of  three  lines,  with  the  twentj^-second  Hebrew 
letter  thrice  repeated  to  complete  the  twenty-four 
lines.  The  scheme  of  construction  is  as  follows: 

“ Let  our  Z ascend  from  eventide. 

And  our  Y approach  from  morning. 

And  our  X appear  till  eventide.” 

The  verbs  are  drawn  from  the  praj^er  “ Ya'aleh  we- 
yabo  we-yerdeh,”  etc.,  specially  inserted  before  the 
three  concluding  benedictions  of  the  “ ‘ Amidah  ” (see 
SiiE.MONEH  ‘Esreh),  and  in  the  grace  after  meals, 
on  all  festal  days  (comp.  Shah.  24a),  including  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  thought,  if  not  the  form, 
is  the  basis  of  G.  Gottheil’s  hjuun  “To  Thee  we 
give  ourselves  . . . from  eventide  to  eventide  ” 
(“Union  Hymnal,”  No.  103),  for  which,  however,  a 


found  in  alphabetical  place  see  under  J.l 

tune  from  another  section  of  the  penitential  services 
(see  Kerobot — Kaliric  strophic  hymn)  was  selected. 

A fine  eighteenth-century  melody  for  “Ya'aleh” 
has  been  preserved  as  a general  setting  through  its 
adaptation  bj^  Isaac  Nathan  in  1815  to  Lord  Byron’s 
verses  “The  Harp  the  Jlonarch  Minstrel  Swept,” 
which  was  published,  rvith  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment, in  the  “Hebrew  Melodies,”  issued  in  that 
year.  The  melody  as  now  usually  sung  is  somewhat 
less  elaborate  than  in  Nathan’s  version.  It  has  been 
traditional  in  the  Great  Synagogue,  London,  since 
1750  at  least,  and  is  well  known  on  tlie  Continent  also. 
Its  expressive  swing  had  made  it  widely  known  and 
treasured  in  connection  with  the  Atonement  hjuim 
even  before  it  received  a further  appreciation  from  the 
fascination  with  which  it  appealed  to  Louis  Lewan- 
dowski,  the  premier  synagogue  musician  of  his  gener- 
ation. In  his  “ Todah  u-Zimrah  ” (Berlin,  1876)  he  not 
onl}^  includes  it  with  its  original  text  for  the  service 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (vol.  ii..  No.  94),  buthehas 
set  it  also  to  the  chief  hjunn  chanted  by  the  hazzan  in 
the  “dew  ” and  “rain”  supplications  on  the  Passover 
and  Tabernacle  festivals  (see  Geshem). 

Tlie  melody  is  here  transcribed  with  Bj^ron’sEiig- 
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YA‘ALEH 

Hazzan. 


ta-ha-nu  - - 

mon  - - arch  min  - strd  swept,  The  King  of 

tri  - - umphs  of  our  King;  It  waft  - ed 


ne  - nn  me  - ‘e  - reb,  . . 
men,  the  loved  of  heaven, 
glo  - ry  to  our  God ; 


We  - - - ya  - bo sbaw 

Which mu  - sic  hnl  - lowed  while  she 

It made  our  glad  - dened  val  - leys 


wept 

ring, 


‘a  - te  - nu 
O’er  tones  her  heart  of 
The  ce  - dars  bow,  the 


=1- 


dim 


:=1— 


<s>- 


— d- 


mi  - bo  - ker  . 
hearts  had  given, 
moun  - tains  nod, . 


« r -0- 


Weye -ra  - ’eb....  rin  - nu  - ne  - nu  ‘ad  ‘e  - reb. 
Re  - doiih  - led  be  her  tears.  Us  chords  are  riven ! 
Its  sound  as  - pired  to  heaven  and  there  a - bode. 


^=1=3 


0 

2.  Ya  - ‘a 

- leh 

ko 

le  - 

nu 

me  - 

*e  - 

reb, 

We 

2.  It.... 

sof  - tened. 

snf 

tened 

men 

of 

i - 

ran 

mold; 

It 

4.  Since 

then,  since 

then. 

though 

heard 

on 

earth 

no 

more, 

De 

i 


-^-0- 


f 


zid  - ka 
gave  them 


de  - VO  - tion 


te  - nu  mi  - bo 
vir  - tues  not. 

her 


SOU 


Meshokerim. 
dim. 


ye  - ra  - ’eh, 
ear  so  dull, 
bid  the  soul, 

XII.— 37 


ear  so  drdl, 
hurst  - ing  soul. 


pid  - yo  ■ 
That  felt  not 
To  sounds  that 


Ya‘aleh 

Yad 
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Meshoeekim. 


ne  - nu,  ah ! We  - ye  - ra  - ’eh,  -we 

fired . . . not to  the  bone, . . Till  Ba  - vid’s  lyre,  till 

seem ....  as from  a - bove In  dreams,  in  dreams,  in 


Hazzan. 


cres, 

— m — 

^ ft  ■ -0 

— 

-J— ] -4^ 

W 

^ ^ g ^ 

-0- 

ye  - ra  - ’eh. 

we  - 

ye  - ra  - ’eh. 

pid  - yo  - 

ne 

Da  - vid’s  lyre 

grew 

might  - i - er 

than 

his 

dreams  that  day’s. 

that 

day’s  broad  light 

can 

re  - 

Meshoeekim. 

P 


pid  - yo  - ne  - nu, 
till  Da  - vid's  lyre  grew  might  - i - er, 
that  day’s ....  broad light 


ah ! ‘ad 

grew might  - i - 

can 


‘e  - reb. 
than  his  throne, 
not  re  - move. 


lish  verses,  as  presented  in  1815.  It  extends  to  two 
stanzas  of  the  Hebrew  hymn.  This  application  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  old-time  vocal  accompanists 
rather  than  choristers,  the  “ meshorerim,”  otherwise 
known  as  “ singer  and  bass  ” (see  Music,  Synagogal), 
would  alternate  with  and  imitate  the  solo  of  the  pre- 
centor, are  further  shown  in  the  transcription  by  the 
addition  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  opening  strophes. 


Bibliography  : A.  Baer,  Baal  TefiUah,  No.  1306,  Franklort- 
on-the-Maln,  1883 ; Israel,  ii.  183,  London,  1898. 

A.  F.  L.  C. 


YAD  (lit.  “hand”;  Judieo-German,  teitel) : A 
pointer  to  guide  the  reading  in  public  of  tlie  text  of 
the  Sefer  Torah.  During  the  reading  of  the  Law  in 
the  synagogue  the  reader  stands  on  the  right  side, 
the  one  “called  up  ” being  in  the  center,  and  the  “se- 
gan,”  or  deputy  representing  the  congregation,  on 
the  left.  The  segan  points  out  with  the  “yad  ” the 
text  tor  the  reader  to  follow. 

Prom  the  remotest  times  the  Hebrew  teacher  used 
a pointer  somewhat  similar  to  the  tapering  stick  em- 
ployed by  the  professional  lecturer  in  modern  times 
to  point  out  places,  figures,  or  words  on  a map  or 
blackboard.  The  earliest  reference  to 
Origin  its  use  is  in  connection  with  the  schools 
from  the  of  Betiiak  before  the  destruction  of 
School.  that  place  in  the  war  of  Bar  Kokba 
(132-135).  Betbar  had  a larger  num- 
ber of  schools  and  scholars  than  any  other  town  in 
Judea;  when  an  enemy  forced  himself  into  one  of  the 
schools  the  teachers  stabbed  him  with  their  pointers 
(Git.  58a).  The  use  of  the  “teitel”  b_v  the  teacher  of 
primary  classes  in  the  heder  or  Talmud  Torah  is  still 
common  in  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe. 

The  use  of  the  yad  by  the  segan  for  guiding  the 


reader  of  the  Sefer  Torah  is  not  obligatory,  as  the 
reader  may  guide  himself  with  it,  or  it  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  entirely.  It  is  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader  only,  and  it  is  handled  by  a second  person,  the 
segan,  perhaps  in  order  to  impress  the  ceremony  upon 
the  reader,  and  to  prevent  errors  in  the  reading.  It 
serves  also  to  keep  the  reader  from  touching  the  text 
with  his  fingers  in  a desire  to  guide  liis  reading ; for 
touching  the  bare  Sefer  Torah  with  the  hands  with- 
out a “ mappah  ” rendered  them  impure  for  handling 
“terumah,”  the  priests’  share  of  the  heave-offering 
(Yad.  iii.  2).  This  is  one  of  the  eighteen  enactments 
or  “ gezerot  ” (Shab.  14a) ; and  the  motive  of  the  edict 
was  doubtless  to  compel  the  priests,  who  had  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  Sefer  Torah,  to  handle  it  with  special  care. 

There  are  various  styles  of  yad  for  the  Sefer 
Torah.  The  usual  size  is  about  12  inches  long.  It 
is  made  in  the  fashion  of  a staff  or  scepter,  narrowed 
down  at  the  end,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a closed 
hand  with  the  index-finger  extended.  Most  fre- 
quently the  staff  is  made  of  silver,  ornamented  some- 
times with  a gold  hand  and  sometimes  even  with 
jewels;  but  hard  wood  also  is  used,  preferably  the 
olive-wood  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  an  ivory  hand. 
Often  the  yad  is  inscribed  with  an  appropriate  Bib- 
lical verse,  such  as  “The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect, 
converting  the  soul  ” (Ps.  xix.  7),  or  with  the  name 
of  the  donor.  There  is  a ring  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  staff,  with  a chain  by  which  to  hang  it  to  the 
rollers  (=  “ ‘ez  hayyim  ”)  of  the  scroll  after  the  latter 
has  been  rolled  up.  The  yad  is  one  of  the  “ kele  ko- 
desh  ” (=“holy  vessels”)  ornamenting  the  Torah. 
See  Scroll  op  the  Law. 

Bibliography  : Jacobs,  Year  Book,  5659,  p.  314. 

j.  J.  D.  E. 


Various  Specimens  of  the  Tad. 

(In  the  \ ictoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London  ; Cluny  Museum.  Paris  , Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York  , Temple  Shearith  Israel,  New  York  , and  in  the  possession  o£ 
Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  London  ; E.  A.  Franklin,  London  ; ^laurice  Herrmann,  New  York.) 
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YADAYIM  (“Hands”):  Treatise  of  the  Mishnali 
and  tlie  Tosefta,  dealing  with  the  uucleanness  of  the 
hands  and  their  ablution.  It  stands  eleventh  in 
the  order  Tohorot  in  most  editions  of  the  Mishnah, 
and  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  containing  twenty- 
two  paragraphs  in  all. 

Ch.  i. : The  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  cleanse 
the  hands  by  pouring  it  over  them  (§  1) ; the  ves- 
sels from  which  the  water  may  he  poured  over  the 
hands  (§  2);  kinds  of  water  which  may  not  be  used 
to  cleanse  the  hands,  and  persons  who  may  perform 
the  act  of  manual  ablution  (§§  3-5). 

Ch.  ii. : How  the  water  should  be  poured  over  the 
hands,  and  the  first  and  second  ablutions  (^§  1-3); 
the  hands  are  regarded  as  clean  in  all  cases  where 
doubt  exists  as  to  whether  the  ablution  was  properly 
performed  (§  4). 

Ch.  iii. : Things  which  render  the  hands  unclean  ; 
the  canonical  books  make  the  hands  unclean.  The 
holy  writings  were  kept  together  with  the  equally 
sacred  heave-offering  (“  terumah  ”)  of  the  priests,  and 
were  injured  by  mice;  to  prevent  this  it  was  enacted 
that  the  holy  writings  defiled  the  hands  as  well  as  the 
heave-offering,  thus  leading  to  a discontinuance  of 
the  custom  of  keeping  them  together;  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ec- 
clesiastes are  canonical,  and  thus  render  the  hands 
unclean;  on  the  day  of  the  election  of  Eleazar  b. 
Azariah  as  nasi  these  books  were  declared  canonical. 

Ch.  iv. : Other  verdicts  rendered  on  the  same  day 
in  which  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes  were 
declared  canonical,  these  rulings  being  corollaries  of 
that  decision  (§§  1-4);  the  Aramaic  language  in 


■ Ezra  and  Daniel,  the  ancient  Hebrew  writing  (“  ke- 
tab  ‘Ibri  ”),  and  dissensions  between  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  (§§  5-8). 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise  is  divided  into  two 
chapters,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  amplifications 
of  the  mishnaic  sayings,  various  interesting  maxims, 
of  which  the  following  may  he  mentioned:  “The 
book  of  Ben  Sira  (Ecclesiasticus  [Sirach])  and  all 
books  of  later  date  are  no  longer  canonical  ” (ii.  13). 
The  “ Tobele  Shaharit  ” ( = “ Morning  Baptists  ” ; see 
Jew.  Encyc.  v.  230)  said  to  the  Pharisees:  “We  re- 
proach you  for  uttering  the  Holy  Name  before  your 
bodies  have  been  cleansed  of  their  impurities  ” (ii.  20). 

J.  J.  Z.  L. 

YAH  SHIMEKA  : Hymn  of  five  long  stanzas 
which  forms  the  introduction  to  the  Kaddish  be- 
fore “ Bareku  ” in  the  morning  service  of  the  second 
day  of  New-Year  in  the  ritual  of  the  Sephardim;  it 
is  signed  with  the  acrostic  “ Yehudah,”  and  is  at- 
tributed to  Judah  ha-Levi  (Zunz,  “ Literaturgesch.  ” 
p.  413).  The  refrain,  “ Yishtabbah,” etc.,  is  quoted 
from  the  Kaddish  mentioned,  and  suggested  by  its 
rhythm  the  shaping  of  the  whole  hymn  in  one  of  the 
favorite  rhythmic  figures  of  Arab  music.  As  with 
so  many  other  melodies  of  the  Sephardic  tradition, 
and  particularly  with  those  for  the  penitential  sea- 
son, its  ancient  Oriental  tune  is  also  utilized  for  other 
hymns.  Such  are  the  verses  “ Shinannim  ” by  Solo- 
mon ibn  Gabirol,  occupying  a similar  position  in  the 
Atonement  services,  and  Judah  ha-Levi’s  other 
hymn,  “ Yede  rashim,”  which  takes  its  place  on  the 
first  day  of  New-Year,  as  well  as  the  following  Kad- 
dish itself  and  the  more  familiar  hymns  En  Kelo- 


A llegretto. 

==1==t 


YAH  SHIMEKA 


S- 


-J- 


==1: 


i 


Yah  shim  - eka, ....  a - ro  - mi  - me  - ka, 


zid 

-rr\- 


ka  - te  - ka. 


i- 


H*-#- 


lo 


kas  - seh;. 


He  - ’e  - zan  - ti  we  - he 

We  - ek  yo  - mer ye  - zir. . . 

De  - rash  - ti  - hu,  pe  - gash 

Ha  - ba  - hir we  - or 

Last  time. 


e - man 

ho  - 

ti  - 

mas  - hir. . 


ti, 

mer,  e - 
hu,  le  - 
be  - 


4I-=1- 


lo 

esh  - 

’al . . . . 

we  - lo  a 

- nas 

seh; 

le 

yo  - 

zero 

ma 

ta  - 

‘a  - seh; 

mig 

- dal 

‘oz 

we  - zur 

mah 

seh; 

en 

ma  - 

sak .... 

we  - en 

mik 

seh; 

Yish  - tab  - bah we  - 


piu  lento. 


rit. 


-W- 

:t= 


I 


yit  - pa 


ar, 


yit  - ro  - mam,  we  - yit 


- nas  - 86. 
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HEKU  and  Adon  ‘Olam  at  the  close  of  the  devotions 
on  the  same  solemn  days.  The  melody  thus  becomes 
in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ritual  a “ representa- 
tive theme”  for  the  New-Year  festival.  The  quaint 
tune  presents  several  antique  and  Oriental  features. 
One  is  the  repetition  of  the  middle  phrase  as  many 
times  as  the  varying  length  of  the  texts  to  which 
it  is  chanted  may  render  necessary.  The  presence 
in  the  same  melody  of  a note  sometimes  natural 
and  sometimes  flat  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
scale  is  that  of  the  “immutable  S3'stem  ” of  the 
ancients  (see  Gevaert,  “ Histoire  et  Theorie  de  la 
Musique  de  I’Antiquite,”  i.  105  et  seq.).  A very 
similar  peculiarity  in  melodies  from  Asia  !Minor  is 
exhibited  and  discussed  in  Bourgault-Ducandrajq 
“Treute  Melodies  Populaires  de  Grece  et  d’Orient,” 
No.  16. 

A.  F.  L.  C. 

YAHBI‘ENU.  See  Ne'ilah  (Hymn  Tunes,  1). 

YAHYA:  Portuguese  family  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  members  of  which  were  prominent  in  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  Certain  individuals 
of  the  family  bore  the  additional  cognomen  “Negro,” 
with  reference  to  the  Moors,  from  whom  several  of 
their  estates  had  been  obtained.  The  more  promi- 
nent members  of  the  family  are  as  follows: 

1.  Yahya  ibn  Ya‘ish  (Kt'V') : Flourished  in 
Lisbon  in  the  eleventh  century;  died  about  1150. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  Jews,  and 
King  Alfonso  I.  honored  him  for  his  courage.  After 
the  conquest  of  Santarem  the  king  presented  him 
with  two  country  houses  that  had  belonged  to  the 
Moors,  wherefore  he  assumed  the  name  “Negro.” 

2.  Joseph  ibn  Yahya  ha-Zaken : Grandson 
of  Yahjm  ibn  Ya'ish  (No.  1);  lived  in  Lisbon  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  so  wealth}" 
that  he  built  a synagogue  at  his  own  expense.  He 
was  the  author  of  a Talmudic  commentary  that  is 
no  longer  extant. 

3.  Solomon  ibn  Yahya  ha-Zaken:  Son  of 
Jo.seph  ibn  Yahya  (No.  2);  died  before  1300.  He 
endeavored  to  check  the  growing  love  of  luxury 
among  his  coreligionists,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  incur  the  hatred  and  envy  of  the  Christians. 

4.  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ha-Zaken  ben  Solo- 
mon : Body-ph3"siciau  to  King  Ferdinand  until  1370, 
when  he  lost  the  favor  of  his  master.  He  thereupon 
entered  the  service  of  Henry  of  Castile,  who  made 
him  the  head  of  the  Jewish  communities  of  his 
realm ; and  he  enjoyed  a 3"early  income  of  5,000  gold 
ducats,  which  sum  was  levied  as  a tax.  He  died  at 
a ripe  age  in  Toledo. 

5.  Joseph  ibn  Yahya  ben  Solomon:  Brother 
of  Gedaliah  (No.  4);  famous  for  his  physical  beaut}"  ' 
and  also  for  his  poetic  ability.  He  left  Portugal  with 
his  brother  and  settled  in  Castile.  He  was  the  author 
of  some  liturgical  poems,  but  they  were  dcstro3"ed  in 
a conflagration.  Joseph  was  a pupil  of  Solomon  ben 
Adret,  at  whose  death  he  wrote  an  elegy  in  so-called 
echo  rime  that  has  often  been  reprinted.  He  de- 
fra3'ed  the  cost  of  repairing  a synagogue  built  in 
Calatayud  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  Aaron  ibn 
Yahya. 

6.  David  ibn  Yahya  Negro  ben  Gedaliah 
(ha-Rab  shel  Sefarad)  : A prominent  figure  dur- 


ing the  war  between  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Por- 
tugal. B}"  divulging  a secret  he  succeeded  in  frus- 
trating the  i)lot  of  (^ueen  Leonora  to  murder  her 
son-in-law,  and  as  a reward  ho  was  appointed  chief 
rabbi  of  Castile,  while  King  Joao  of  Portugal  dis- 
posed of  his  estates  in  that  country.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Toledo  in  Oct.,  1385, 
he  held  the  post  of  “almoxarife  ” for  King  Ferdi- 
nand of  Castile.  1 1 is  tombstone  has  been  preserved. 

7.  Judah  ibn  Yahya  Negro  ben  David : Born 

in  Toledo  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centur}'. 
Together  with  his  brother  Solomon  he  emigrated  to 
Portugal  in  the  year  of  terror,  1391.  Judah  was 
employed  for  a long  time  in  the  service  of  (^uecn 
Philippa,  the  consort  of  Joao  L,  and  he  had  also  con- 
siderable influence  with  tiie  king.  When  Vicente 
Ferrer  asked  ])crmission  to  carr}"  on  a i)ropaganda 
against  the  Jews  in  Portugal,  the  king,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Judah,  informed  him  (Ferrerj  that  his  rc- 
(jnest  would  be  granted  on  condition  that  he  place  a 
red-hot  crown  upon  his  head.  Judah  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  poets  of  his  lime,  and  wrote  several 
elegies  deploring  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  Spanish 
brethren.  Amongthe.se  poems  may  be  mentioned ; 
(1)  an  cleg}'  beginning  with  the  words  miiT’ 

and  written  in  continuous  rime;  (2)  one  beginning 
with  the  words  Nin  "IC’X  (3)  an  elegy 

on  the  persecutions  of  1319  in  Seville,  Andalusia, 
Castile,  Provence,  and  Aragon  (printed  in  Lands- 
huth’s  “‘Ammude  ha-‘Abodali,”  ju  30);  (4)  three 
poems  that  have  been  ])rinted  in  Carmol3'’s  “ I fibre 
ha-Yamim  li-Bene  Yahya,”  j).  12;  (5)  an  elegy  for 
the  Nintli  of  Ah.  He  was  also  the  authorof  responsa 
and  of  several  pi3"3"utim;  among  the  latter  are  a 
hymn  to  be  recited  before  tlie  ])rayer  iDNlt'  “1^3. 
and  another  which  appeared  in  “ Shekel  ha-Kodesh,” 
pp.  67,  68. 

8.  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Solomon  (Mes- 
tre  Guedelha  Fysico  e Astrologo)  : Portuguese 
philosopher  and  astrologer;  born  in  Lisl)on  about 
1400.  Before  he  was  thirt}'  years  of  age  he  was  ap- 
))oiuted  court  astrologer  to  Joaol.  Ui)on  the  death 
of  that  king  (1433)  the  latter's  son  Duarte.  pre])ared 
for  his  coronation,  but  Gedaliah  warned  liim  against 
it;  and  when  the  prince  insisted  on  assutning  the 
crown  the  astrologer  prophesied  that  his  reign  would 
be  brief  and  unhapp}'.  Later,  when  Duarte  fell  sick 
he  attributed  his  illness  to  this  evil  prophec}",  and  the 
o]q)resslve  measures  against  the  Jews  were  made 
still  more  severe. 

9.  Solomon  ibn  Yahya  ben  David:  A per- 
son of  prominence  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  V.  of 
Portugal,  he  and  his  entire  famil}"  being  admitted  at 
court.  He  was  rabbi  of  the  Lisbon  communit}",  and 
forbade  Lis  children  and  relatives  to  accumulate 
property  because  he  foresaw  the  coming  persecu- 
tions. His  death  occurred  before  that  of  Alfonso  V. 

10.  Solomon  ibn  Yahya  ben  David:  Promi- 
nent scholar  who  was  highly  honored  by  Alfonso  V. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  author  of  “Leshon  Lim- 
mudim  ” ; he  died  in  Lisbon,  where  his  grave  is  still 
shown. 

11.  Joseph  ibn  Yahya  ben  David:  Born 
1425;  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Alfonso  V.,  who 
called  him  “the  wise  Jew.”  He  was  blamed  by  the 
king  for  not  dissuading  the  Jews  from  indulging 
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their  love  of  luxury.  When  some  of  the  exiled 
Spanish  Jews  settled  in  Portugal,  they  were  re- 
garded with  disfavor  by  the  Portuguese  Jews,  and 
Joseph  did  his  best  to  remove  this  animosity.  King 
Joao  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  allowed  the  Jews 
to  settle  in  the  kingdom,  and  when  he  endeavored 
later  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  he  chose  Joseph 
as  the  first  to  receive  baptism  (1495).  Joseph 
thereupon  lied,  together  with  his  sous  David  Meir 
and  Solomon,  taking  with  him  100,000  crusados. 
He  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  for  some  time,  and 
finally  landed  in  Castile,  where  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  burned  at  the  stake.  Through  the  intervention 
of  Duke  Alvarez  de  Braganga  he  was  permitted  to 
continue  his  journey  ; and  after  a five  months’  voy- 
age he  landed  in  Pisa,  Italy,  where  he  and  his  fam- 
ily were  put  in  irons  by  the  troops  of  Charles  VIII., 
who  was  about  to  invest  that  city.  By  sacrificing 
enormous  sums  of  money  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara.  In  the  beginning  he  was  well  treated, 
but  later  he  was  accused  of  endeavoring  to  induce 
the  Maranos  to  return  to  Judaism  and  was  tortured. 
He  freed  himself  from  this  charge  by  paying  7,000 
gold  pieces,  but  he  died  as  a result  of  the  tortures  he 
had  endured  (1498).  A legend  relates  that  his  tomb 
was  located  near  that  of  the  prophet  Hosea.  It  is 
said  that  a copy  of  Maimonides’  “ Yad  ” was  made 
for  him  in  1473  by  Solomon  ben  Alsark,  or  Alsarkon. 

12.  Dinah.  Yahya:  Wife  of  David  ibn  Yahya 
ben  Joseph  (No.  15).  Disguised  in  masculine  attire 
she  fled  from  Portugal  together  with  her  father-in- 
law  and  her  husband  ; and  during  the  flight  she  ab- 
stained from  meat,  subsisting  on  bread  and  water 
onl3^  Arriving  in  Pisa,  she  sought  refuge  from  the 
French  troops  on  top  of  a tower  twenty  meters  high ; 
and  when  discovered  she  is  said  to  have  leaped  to 
the  ground  without  suffering  injury.  She  fled  to 
Florence,  where  she  gave  birth  to  her  son  Joseph. 

13.  Gedaliah.  ibn  Yabya  ben  David:  Phi- 
losopher; born  in  Lisbon  1437;  died  at  Constanti- 
nople in  Oct.,  1487.  He  was  the  author  of  “Shib'ah 
‘Enayim,”  on  the  seven  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Jews, 
which  appeared  in  Constantinople  in  1543,  and  later 
in  Venice.  During  a sojourn  in  Constantinople  he 
advocated  a union  of  the  Karaites  and  Rabbinites. 

14.  David  ibn  Yahya  ben  Solomon:  Born 
1455 ; died  1528.  He  was  rabbi  of  the  Lisbon  com- 
munity in  1476.  Accused  of  inducing  the  Maranos 
to  relapse  into  Judaism,  he  was  sentenced  by  King 
Joao  II.  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  He  fled  to  Naples 
with  his  famil}'',  but  was  captured ; and  he  was 
compelled  to  sell  his  library  in  order  to  secure  suffi- 
cient money  to  purchase  his  liberty.  On  his  release 
he  fled  to  Corfu,  and  later  went  to  Larta,  where  he 
died  in  extreme  poverty.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Hebrew  grammar  entitled  “Leshon  Limmudim,” 
which  was  published  in  Constantinople  (1506,  1538) 
and  in  Venice  (1642).  While  at  Larta  he  wrote  to 
the  wealthy  Jew  Isaiah  Messene,  asking  his  aid ; and 
this  letter  was  copied  by  Joseph  David  Sinzheim,  and 
later  published  by  Gratz  (“Gesch.”  viii.  482-483). 
According  to  Carmoly,  David  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works  also:  “ Kab  we-Naki  ” (Lisbon,  n.d.), 
a commentary  on  the  Mishnah ; a seleetiou  of  the  best 
explanations  by  various  commentators  on  the  Bible 


(2d  ed.,  Venice,  1518;  4th  ed.,  Salonica,  1522); 
“ Shekel  ha-Kodesh  ” (Constantinople,  1520),  on  the 
rules  for  Hebrew  poetry;  “Tehillah  le-Dawid,”  an 
uncompleted  commentary  on  the  Psalms ; “ Hilkot 
Terefot  ” {ib.  1520) ; and  a commentary  on  Maimon- 
ides’ “Morch,”  appended  to  his  above-mentioned 
letter  of  supplication  to  Messene. 

15.  David  ibn  Yabya  ben  Joseph.  See  Jew. 
Encyc.  vi.  653. 

16.  Solomon  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph:  A 

Portuguese  exile  who  fled  with  his  family  to  Pisa. 
He  left  his  relatives  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
died  in  1533. 

17.  Meir  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph:  Author  of 
a poetic  introduction  to  the  “ Cuzari  ” (Fano,  1506). 
He  lived  at  Pisa,  and  later  settled  in  Oulina  (NJ’^IN), 
Italy,  where  he  died  in  1530. 

18.  Joseph  ibn  Yahya  ben  David.  See  Jew. 
Encyc.  vi.  553. 

19.  Judah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph  : Physi- 
cian; born  in  Imola,  Italy,  1529;  died  in  Bologna 
1560.  He  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  a pupil  of  Meir  Katzenellenbogen.  Re- 
ceiving his  medical  degree  in  1567,  he  settled  as  a 
practitioner  in  Bologna. 

20.  David  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph : President 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Naples;  died  in  1565. 
He  was  a cousin  of  David  ibn  Yahya  (No.  14),  the 
author  of  “Leshon  Limmudim,”  under  ivliom  he 
studied,  and  was  the  author  of  a eulogy  which  ap- 
peared in  that  work. 

21.  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph:  Tal- 
mudist; born  at  Imola,  Italy,  1515;  died,  probably 
in  Alexandria,  about  1587.  He  studied  in  the  yeshi- 
bah  at  Ferrara  under  Jacob  Finzi  and  Abraham  and 
Israel  Rovigo.  In  1549  he  settled  in  Rovigo,  where 
he  remained  until  1563,  in  which  year  the  burning 
of  the  Talmud  took  place  in  Italy.  He  then  went  to 
Codiniola,  and  three  years  later  to  Salonica,  whence 
he  returned  in  1567  to  his  native  town.  Expelled 
with  other  Jews  by  Pope  Pius  V.,  and  suffering  a 
loss  of  10,000  gold  pieces,  he  went  to  Pesaro,  and 
thence  to  Ferrara,  where  he  remained  till  1575. 
During  the  ensuing  eight  years  he  led  a wandering 
life,  and  finally  settled  in  Alexandria.  His  chief  work 
was  the  “Sefer  Shalshelet  ha-Kabbalah,”  called  also 
“Sefer  Yahya,”  on  which  he  labored  for  more  than 
forty  years.  This  work  is  not  without  defects,  hav- 
ing suffered  either  by  reason  of  the  author’s  itiner- 
ant mode  of  life  or  through  faulty  copying  of  the 
original  manuscript.  Its  contents  are  as  follows: 
(1)  history  and  genealogy  of  the  Jews  from  the  time 
of  Moses  until  that  of  Moses  Norzi  (1687);  (3)  ac- 
count of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Creation,  the  soul, 
magic,  and  evil  spirits;  (3)  history  of  the  peoples 
among  which  the  Jews  have  dwelt,  and  a descrip- 
tion of  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  author’s  coreligionists 
up  to  his  time.  The  value  of  this  work  is,  however, 
lessened  considerably  by  the  facts  that  the  writer  has 
included  many  oral  narratives  which  he  gathered 
partly  in  his  home,  partly  in  Salonica  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  he  often  lacks  the  ability  to  distin- 
guish, truth  from  fiction.  For  these  reasons  the  book 
has  been  called  “ The  Chain  of  Lies  ” ; but  Loeb  has 
proved  that  it  is  more  accurate  than  many  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be.  The  “ Shalshelet  ha-Kabbalah  ” was 
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Yahya 


Yahya  ibn  Ya'ish 
(about  1055) 

I 

Judah  ibn  Yahya 


Joseph  ibn  Yahya  ha-Zak'  n 
(about  1250) 

I 

Solomon  ibn  Yahya  ha-Zaken 
(died  before  1300) ' 

I 


? Yafiya 


Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ha-Zaken 
(about  1335) 

I 

David  ibn  Yahya 
(died  Oct.,  1385) 


Joseph  ha-Meshorer 
(about  1335) 

I 

Solomon  ibn  Yahya 
(about  1375) 


Solomon  ibn  Yahya 
(died  1430) 


Judah  ha-Meshorer 
(about  1365-1420) 


David  ibn  Yahya 
(about  1450) 


Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya 
(about  1400-40) 


Solomon  ibn  Yahya 
(died  1490) 

I 

David  ibn  Yahya 
(1455-1.528) 

I 

Jacob  Tam  ibn  Yahya 
(about  1 475-1542) 


Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya 
(1437-87)  ■ 

I 

Abigail 

= Joseph  ibn  Yahya 


Joseph  ibn  Yahya 
(1425-98) 


David  ibn  Yahya  ha-Dayyan 
(146.5^1543) 

= Dinah 

I 

Joseph  ibn  5'ahya 
(1494-1539)  = Aljgail 


Solomon  ibn  Yahya 
(1470-1533)  ' 

I 

Joseph  ibn  5'ahya 
(about  1.5.50) 


Me'ir  ibn  Yahya 
(died  1530) 


Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya 
(died  1575) 


Joseph  ha-Rofe  ibn  Yahya 
(died  1573) 


Jacob  Tam 
ibn  Yahya 
(died  1596) 


Moses  ibn 
Yahya 
(about  1595) 


Moses  ibn 
Yahya 
(about  1595) 

I 

Gedaliah  ibn 
Yahya 
(about  1620) 


Jacob  Tam 
ibn  Yahya 
(about  1595) 


David  ibn  Yahya 
(d.  1565)  ■ 

1 

Ahikam  ibn  Yahya 
(about  1610)’ 


Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya 
(151.5-87) 


Judah  ha-Rofe  ibn 
Yahya 
(1529-^) 


Joseph  ibn  5’ahya 
(about  1610) 


Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya 
(about  1640)  ’ 


Moses  ibn  Yahya 
(about  1645) 


David  ibn  Yahya 
(about  16.52) 


Judah  ibn  Yahya 
(about  1610) 


Moses  ibn  5'ahya  Solomon  ibn  5'ahya  David  ibn  5'ahya  Hana  ibn  5'ahya  a daughter 
(about  1615)  (about  1620)  ’ (about  162.5)  (about  1625) 


Moses  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya 
(about  1650) 


Noah  ibn  Yahya 
(about  1650) 


David  ibn  Yahya 
(about  1650) 


Hananeel  ibn  Yahya 
(about  1650) 

s.  o. 


Yahya  Pedigree. 


published  at  Venice,  1587;  Cracovi’,  1.596;  Amster- 
dam, 1697;  Zolkiev,  1802,  1804;  Polonnoye,  1814; 
and  Lemberg,  1862. 

Gedaliah  was  the  alleged  author  of  twenty-one 
other  works,  which  he  enumerates  at  the  end  of  his 
“Shalshelet,”  and  which  are  mentioned  also  in  Ben- 
jacob’s  “ Ozar  ha-Sefarim  ” (pp.  590-591). 

22.  Jacob  Tam  ibn  Yahya  ben  David : 
Turkish  rabbi;  lived  from  about  1475  to  1542.  He 
was  probably  rabbi  of  Salonica,  and  was  a Talmud- 
ist of  repute.  Benjamin  ben  Abraham  Mutal,  in  the 
preface  to  his  “ Tummat  Yesharim,”  mentions  Jacob 


Tam  as  the  author  of  the  following  works;  a 
commentary  on  Alfasi ; the  completion  of  Nissim  Ge- 
rondi’s  halakot  entitled  “ Ma'aseh  Nissim”;  a com- 
mentary on  R.  Nissim’s  halakot  entitled  “ ‘A1  ha- 
Nissim”;  controversial  writings  against  R.  Nissim; 
Talmudic  decisions;  and  responsa  and  derashot. 
All  these  works  were  destroyed  in  a fire  at  Constanti- 
nople. Jacob  Tam  published  Leon  ben  Massoni’s 
“Sefer  Yosippon”  (1510),  and  wrote  an  opinion  of 
Abraham  ben  Solomon  Treves’s  “ Birkat  Abraham  ” 
(1512).  He  was  a member  of  the  rabbinical  confer- 
ence which  convened  in  May,  1.520,  to  dissolve  the 
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ban  placed  on  Shaltiel,  “kahijalik”  (“praefectus 
auke  ”)  to  Sultan  Sulaiman,  on  account  of  which 
Shaltiel  had  been  discharged  from  his  office. 

23.  Joseph  ibn  Yahya  bar  Jacob  Tam : 
Born  in  Constantinople;  body-physician  to  Sultan 
Sulaiman.  Joseph  was  obliged  to  be  in  constant  at- 
tendance during  the  sultan’s  travels  and  in  time  of 
war;  and  he  met  his  death  in  battle  (1573).  The 
poet  Saadia  Lougo  wrote  an  elegy  in  Joseph’s  honor 
which  was  printed  in  the  “Seder  Zemannim.”  Jo- 
seph defrayed  the  cost  of  publishing  the  “ Shib’ah 
'Enayim,”  the  “ Leshon  Limmudim,”  and  the  “ Shek- 
el ha-Kodesh,”  all  written  by  his  ancestors. 

24.  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Jacob  Tam: 
Physician  and  scholar ; born  in  Constantinople;  died 
there  1575.  He  officiated  as  rabbi  and  teacher  in 
Salonica  and  Adrianople  until  1548,  in  which  year 
he  went  to  Constantinople  and  devoted  himself  to 
Hebrew  literature.  He  left  numerous  manuscripts, 
several  of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  Orient. 

25.  Tam  ibn  Yahya  ben  Gedaliah:  Born  in 
Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  inherited  a large  fortune  from  his  father, 
and  used  his  wealth  to  promote  Jewish  literature. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  settled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Salonica,  where  he  was  intimate  with 
several  well-known  poets,  among  them  Abraham 
Keuben  and  Saadia  Lougo.  His  own  literary  efforts 
consisted  in  compiling  the  commentaries  left  by  his 
forefathers  on  the  writings  of  Alfasi,  R.  Nissim,  and 
Moses  ben  Nahman.  He  completed  this  task  in 
1595,  but  died  before  the  work  was  published. 
Eliezer  Shoslian  and  Mel'r  Yizhaki  were  called  to  his 
deathbed  and  entrusted  with  the  task  of  publishing 
the  work,  which  appeared  at  Venice  in  1622,  under 
the  title  “ She’elot  u-Teshubot  Ohole  Shem.” 

26.  Moses  ibn  Yahya  ben  Gedaliah:  Turk- 
ish phy.sician  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  resided  in  Constantinople,  and  during  an 
epidemic  of  the  plague  he  not  only  devoted  a large 
part  of  his  fortune  to  aiding  the  sufferers,  but  also 
rendered  medical  assistance  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
He  was  known  throughout  Turkey  for  his  generous 
hospitality. 

27.  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Moses:  Born 
at  Salonica  in  the  latter  lialf  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; son  of  IMoses  ibn  Yahya  (No.  26).  He  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  letters,  and  gathered  about  him  no 
less  than  thirty-two  litterateurs  in  order  to  culti- 
vate Hebrew  poetry.  Among  the  most  prominent 
members  of  this  circle  were  Judah  Zarka  and  Israel 
Najara.  The  names  of  these  poets  and  some  of  the 
verses  written  by  them  in  Gedaliah’s  honor  have 
been  jirinted  in  Carmoly’s  “Dibre  ha-Yamim.” 

Other  members  of  the  Yahya  family  whose  rela- 
tionship to  the  persons  mentioned  above  has  not 
been  established  are  as  follows: 

28.  Bonsenior  ibn  Yahya  (called  also  Maestro 
ibn  Yahya) : Author  of  a poem  on  chess.  It  ap- 
peared first  at  Mantua  (1549)  and  later  in  a Latin 
translation  at  Oxford  (1702),  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
(1767),  and  Presburg. 

29.  Judah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Gedaliah:  Italian 
scholar  of  the  eighteenth  century;  lived  in  Padua 
and  in  Venice.  He  sought  the  advice  of  Mel'r  Katzen- 
ellenbogeii  with  regard  to  intimate  family  affairs. 


the  incident  being  mentioned  in  Meir’s  responsa 
(No.  53). 

30.  Reuben  ibn  Yahya  ben  Solomon  Hez- 
ekiah : Born  in  Lugo,  Italy,  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  a pupil  of  Isaac  Fano, 
and  was  appointed  rabbi  of  Lugo  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  teacher.  He  was  the  author  of  a haskamah 
which  appears  in  the  preface  to  Lampronti’s  “ Pahad 
Yizhak.” 

31.  Samuel  ibn  Yahya  : Rabbi  in  Amsterdam 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  author 
of  “Trinta  Discursos”  (Amsterdam,  1629),  thirty 
sermons  in  Spanish. 

32.  Solomon  ibn  Yahya  : A Portuguese  exile 
who  settled  in  Ancona,  where  he  was  burned  at  the 
stake  by  order  of  Pope  Paul  IV. 

33.  Zerahiah  ibn  Yahya:  Scholar  of  Lugo, 
Italy;  flourished  about  1730.  In  his  latter  years 
he  held  the  office  of  ab  bet  din  in  his  native  town. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Lampronti’s  “Pahad  Yizhak” 
(iii.  20a). 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  223.  233,  381,  394,  409,  461,  465, 
499,  .531 ; idem,  G.  V.  p.  434 ; De  Rossi,  Dizionario  \ Luzzatto, 
Prolegomena,  p.  35;  Geiger,  Melo  Chofnajim.p.  72;  Con- 
forte,  Kore  lia-Dorot,  ed.  Cassel ; Azulai,  Shem  ha-GedoUm, 

i.  92;  ii.  11,  15,  33,  46;  Orient,  Lit.  vii.  542,  561;  xii.  4K: 
Jost’s  Annalen,  ii.  26;  Carmoly,  Histoire  des  Medecins 
Juifs,  pp.  123,  164,  Brussels,  1844;  Ersoli  and  Gruber,  Eiicye. 

ii. ;  xxxi.  60,  80;  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledo!  Gednle  Yisrael,  pp. 
132,  148,  149 : Dukes,  Nahal  Kedumim,  p.  53 ; Gedaliah  ibn 
Yahya,  Shahhelet  ha-Kdhhalah ; Delitzsch,  Zur  Gexch.  der 
Jlidisehen  Poesie,  pp.  3,  67,  70,  76,  77,  158,  174;  Bass,  Sifte 
Yeshenim,  ed.  Zolkiev,  1800,  p.  18d;  J.  Loeb,  in  R.  E.J.  xvii. 
93-95;  Frankel,  in  Zeltseln-ift  fUr  die  TteligiOsen  Interessen 
des  Judeiithums,  ii.  78 ; Reifmann,  in  Ha-Maggid,  1864,  viii. 
190-191;  Hear.  Bihl.  ii.  110,  vi.  4.58-4.59,  xvi.  40;  Manasseh 
ben  Israel,  Nlshmat  Haijyim,  iii.  21;  Landshuth,  'Ammude 
ha-'Abodah,xxx.;  Carmoly,  DUire  ha-Yamim  ii-Bene  Yah- 
ya,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1850 ; Kayserling,  Geseh.  der  Jii- 
den  in  Portugal',  idem,  Bihl.  Esp.-Pnrt .-Jud.  p,  53a:  Stein- 
sehneider,  Cat.  Bodi.  cols.  804,  864-866,  1002,  1475-1476,  2426- 
2467,  2665 ; idem,  Schach  bei  den  Juden. 

J.  s.  o. 

YA‘ISH,  DAVID  B.  ABRAHAM  IBN  : Rep- 
resentative of  the  community  of  Seville  and  contem- 
porary of  Asher  b.  Jehiel.  He  was  probabl}'  a 
brother  of  Solomon  b.  Abraham  ibn  Ya‘ish  and  the 
father  of  the  Solomon  b.  David  ibn  Ya’ish  mentioned 
by  Judah  b.  Asher  (“Zikron  Yehudah,”  p.  12a). 

Bibliography  : Ibn  Verga,  Shebet  Yehudah,  pp.  18, 31 ; Griitz, 
Geseh.  vii.  541  et  seq.;  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  pp.  686, 
939;  Hebr.  Bibl.  vi.  115  (on  the  identity),  xvii.  119,  xix.  93  ei 
seq.:  Jost’s  Annalen,  i.  231,  302;  Asher  b,  Jehiel,  Respotisa, 
Nos,  13,  2 : 18,  1. 

D.  M.  K. 
YAKIM,  See  Alcimds. 

YAKINI,  ABRAHAM.  See  Abraham  ha- 
Yakini. 

YAKKAR  BEN  SAMUEL  HA-LEVI  I.: 

German  scholar  of  the  eleventh  century;  lived  for  a 
short  time  in  Speyer.  He  was  a pupil  of  Kalony- 
mus  of  Rome,  and  questions  addressed  by  him  to 
Kalonymus  have  been  preserved  (“  Shibbole  ha- 
Leket,”  viii.);  several  of  these  referred  to  a custom 
observed  among  the  Jews  of  Spej’er  onl}’.  The 
same  subject  is  treated  by  Mordecai  (“B.  M.”  i.x.). 

Bibliography  : Kohn,  Mordelmi  ben  Hillel,  pp.  126, 127,  and 
notes,  Breslau,  1878;  Fuenn,  JCeaesct  Yisrael,  pp.  669-670; 
Gross,  Gallia  Judaiea,  p.  567. 

E.  C.  S.  0. 

YAKKAR  BEN  SAMUEL  HA-LEVI  II.: 

German  scholar  and  liturgical  poet  of  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy ; flourished  in  Cologne 
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and  in  Mayence.  He  was  related  to  Meirof  Rotben- 
burg,  in  whose  responsa  be  is  several  times  men- 
tioned; and  be  was  a pupil  of  K.  Jebiel  of  Paris. 
His  marginal  glosses  to  Abot  are  still  preserved  in 
manuscript.  He  was,  besides,  tbe  author  of  the 
following  liturgical  poems:  a “yozer”  for  a Sab- 
bath festival;  an  “ofan”;  a “zulat,”  poem  to  be 
sung  before  tlie  recital  of  tbe  “Sbemoneb  ‘Esreb  ” ; 
a “Kedusbsbab,”  to  be  sung  at  tbe  repetition  of  tbe 
“ Sbemoneb  ‘Esreb  ” ; a zulat,  poem  beginning 
with  tbe  words  “ Ezkerab  Elobim  ” and  meant  for 
tbe  Sabbath  following  tbe  20tb  of  Tammuz,  in 
memory  of  tbe  martyrs  of  Pforzheim,  1267 ; a 
Kedusbsbab,  poem  in  eleven  lines,  with  continu- 
ous rime;  a “Ge’ullab”  of  three  cantos,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  stanzas  of  five  lines;  and  an  elegy 
on  Zion,  in  which  tbe  author’s  name  is  twice  men- 
tioned. As  Yakkar  and  bis  father,  Samuel  ben  Abra- 
ham, fell  victims  in  tbe  butchery  of  1271,  tbe  zulat 
in  memory  of  tbe  Pforzheim  martyrs  must  have 
been  written  shortly  before  bis  death. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  S.  P.  p.  S2;  idem,  Literal uigei^ch.  pp. 
487-48S ; idem,  Z.  G.  pp.  100,  101,  105,  193 ; Landshuth,  ‘Ain- 
mwle  ha,-'AI>ndah,  p.  133;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  566- 
568 ; Kohn,  Mordckai  hen  Hillel,  pp.  127-128 : Fuenn,  Keiie- 
set  Yisrael,  p.  670. 

E.  C.  S.  O. 

YALKUT  (“Compilation”);  called  also  Yalkut 
Shim‘oni  (“Tbe  Compilation  of  Simeon”):  A bag- 
gadic  compilation  on  tbe  books  of  tbe  Old  Testa- 
ment. From  such  older  baggadot  as  were  accessible 
to  him,  tbe  author  collected  various  interpretations 
and  explanations  of  Biblical  passages,  and  arranged 
these  according  to  tbe  sequence  of  those  portions  of 
tbe  Bible  to  which  they  referred.  Tbe  individual 
elucidations  form  an  organic  whole  only  in  so  far  as 
they  refer  to  tbe  same  Biblical  passage. 
Contents.  Lengthy  citations  from  ancient  works 
are  often  abridged  or  are  only  partially 
quoted,  the  remainder  being  cited  elsewliere.  Since 
tbe  interpretations  of  tbe  ancient  exegetes  usually 
referred  to  several  passages,  and  since  tbe  Yalkut 
endeavored  to  quote  all  such  explanations,  repeti- 
tions were  inevitable,  and  baggadic  sayings  relating 
to  two  or  more  sections  of  tbe  Bible  were  often 
duplicated.  In  many  instances,  however,  only  tbe 
beginning  of  such  an  explanation  is  given,  tbe 
reader  being  referred  to  tbe  passage  in  which  it  is 
recorded  in  its  entirety. 

Tbe  work  is  divided  into  sections,  which  are  num- 
bered from  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
are  numbered  anew  from  tbe  beginning  of  Joshua, 
tbe  first  nou-Peutateucbal  book,  so  that  tbe  Yalkut 
falls  into  two  parts.  Tbe  first  division  treats  of  tbe 
Pentateuch  and  contains  963  sections,  of  which 
§§  1-162  relate  to  Genesis;  §§  163-427  to  Exodus; 
§§  428-682  to  Leviticus;  §§  683-788  to  Numbers; 
and  §§  789-963  to  Deuteronomy.  Tbe  second  part 
deals  with  the  nou-Pentateucbal  books  (tbe  Prophets 
and  tbe  Hagiographa),  and  contains  1,085  sections. 
In  this  part  the  redactor  followed  tbe  Talmudic 
order  of  tbe  prophetic  books  (B.  B.  14b),  §§  1-252 
being  devoted  to  tbe  first  prophets  (Joshua, 
Samuel,  and  Kings);  §§  253-335  to  Jeremiah;  §§ 
336-384  to  Ezekiel ; §§385-514  to  Isaiah  ; §§515-595 
to  tbe  twelve  minor  prophets;  §§  596-609  to  Ruth  ; 
§§  610-890  to  Psalms;  §§  891-928  to  Job;  §§  929- 


965  to  Proverbs;  §§966-979 to  Ecclesiastes;  §§  980- 
994  to  Tbe  Song  of  Solomon  ; §§  995-1043  to  Lamen- 
tations; §§  1044-1059  to  Esther;  §§  1060-1066  to 
Daniel;  §§  1067-1071  to  Ezra  and  Nebemiab;  and 
§§  1072-1085  to  Chronicles. 

In  tbe  arrangement  of  tbe  Hagiograiiba  tbe  author 
deviates  from  tbe  Talmudic  order  (B.  B.  l.c.)  by 
placing  Esther  before  Daniel,  while  tbe  reverse  order 
is  followed  in  tbe  Talmud.  The  division  into  sec- 
tions is  arbitrary,  and  tbe  sections  are  very  unequal 
in  length;  Deut.  818,  for  example,  in  tbe  IVilna  edi- 
tion containing  only  five  lines,  while  Deut.  938 
comprises  eighteen  columns.  In  bis 
Order  and  exegesis  of  each  passage,  often  in  tlie 
Arrange-  text  itself,  tbe  author  indicates  tbe 
ment.  sources  from  which  bis  exjilanations 
are  derived.  In  tbe  Salonica  edition 
they  are  given  at  tbe  beginning  of  each  correspond- 
ing Biblical  passage,  although  in  later  editions 
they  were  placed  in  tbe  margin.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  tbe  sources  are  given  in  an  incon- 
venient place  or  are  entirely  eliminated;  while  some 
references  are  even  indicated  by  a later  redactor,  as, 
for  example,  Job  921,  where  tbe  source  (Ex.  R.)  is  a 
later  addition,  tlie  original  redactor  being  unac- 
quainted with  Exodus  Rabbab  (comp.  Epstein, 
“ Rabbi  gliimeon  Kara  weba-Yalkut  Sliim'oni,”  in 
“ Ha-Hoker,”  i.  137).  Tbe  sources  embrace  not  only 
tbe  major  portion  of  balakicand  baggadic  literature 
during  tbe  ancient  and  geonic  epochs,  but  also  tbe 
baggadic  literature  as  late  as  tbe  twelfth  century. 
Tlie  author  made  use  of  tbe  older  midrasbic  works, 
such  as  Seder  ‘Glam,  Sifra,  Sifre,  Sifre  Zuta,  Me- 
kilta,  tbeBaraita  on  tbe  Thirty-two  Itliddot,  tbe  Ba- 
raita  on  tbe  Forty-nine  l\Iiddot,  and 
Sources,  tbe  Baraitaon  tbe  Erection  of  tbe  I'ab- 
ernacle  (“IMeleket  ba-JIisbkan  ”);  and 
be  availed  himself  also  of  tbe  Misbnab,  both  Tab 
mudim,  and  Semabot,  Kallab,  and  Soferim.  He 
drew  from  tbe  ethical  and  historical  Ilaggadab, 
such  as  Abot  de-Rabbi  Natan,  Tanna  debe  Eliyabu 
(Rabbab  and  Zuta),  Derek  Erez,  JIasseket  Gan 
‘Eden,  Midrasb  Wayissa‘u,  tbe  Chronicle  of  IMoses, 
and  tbe  Midrash  on  tbe  Death  of  IMoses.  Tbe  author’s 
chief  source,  however,  was  tbe  explanatoiy  mid- 
rasbim,  such  as  the  rabbot  on  Pentateuch  (with  tbe 
exception  of  Exodus  Rabbab),  Pesikta,  Pesikta  Rab- 
bati,  Yelammcdenu,  Tanbuma,  Debarim  Zuta,  ]\Iid- 
rasb  Abba  Gorion,  Esfa,  Tadsbe,  Abkir,  Pirke 
Rabbi  Eli‘ezer,  and  tbe  midrasbim  on  Samuel, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job.  Tbe  latter  works  are 
often  cited  simply  as  “IMidrasb,”  without  any  more 
definite  identification.  In  that  portion  of  tbe  Yalkut 
which  treats  of  tbe  books  of  Samuel,  Psalms,  and 
Proverbs,  tbe  term  “ IMidrasb  ” designates  tbe  mid- 
rasb on  tbe  respective  books.  Tbe  term  “ IMidrasb  ” 
is  used  also  to  indicate  tbe  source  of  passages 
which  belong  to  older  or  more  recent  works.  In 
these  few  instances  tbe  author  was  apjiarcntly  either 
uncertain  of  bis  references  or  be  used  an  older  col- 
lection known  under  tbe  name  of  “ IMidrasb,”  but 
did  not  have  access  to  tbe  original  documents.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  tbe  redactor  failed 
to  use  various  sources,  such  as  tbe  IMidrasb  on  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  tbe  Midrasb  on  tbe  Death  of 
Aaron,  and  that  be  likewise  ignored  tbe  Targumim 
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and  writings  relating  to  esoteric  doctrines,  with  the 
exception  of  the  “Otiyyot  de-R.  Akiba,”  to  which 
he  alludes  in  Gen.  1.,  § 1. 

The  author  of  the  Yalkut  can  not  be  determined 
with  certainty.  The  title-page  of  the  Venice  edition 
ascribes  the  composition  of  the  work  to  R.  Simeon 
of  Frankfort,  “the  chief  of  exegetes”  (“rosh  ha- 
darshanim  ”),  and  this  was  accepted  by  Conforte  and 
Azulai,  who  called  him  Simeon  Ash- 
Author  kenazi  of  Frankfort.  Rapoport  (in 
and  Date.  “Kerem  Hemed,”  vii.  7 et  seq.),  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  R.  Simeon 
(the  father  of  R.  Joseph  Kara),  wdio  flourished  in  the 
eleventh  century,  was  its  author;  but  this  assertion 
is  untenable  since  the  compiler  of  the  Yalkut  used 
midrashim  of  a later  date.  If  the  Yalkut  was  so 
old,  moreover,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  Avhy 
no  mention  of  it  is  made  by  R.  Nathan  b.  Jehiel,  the 
author  of  the  “ ‘Aruk,”  or  by  Rashi.  All  the  proofs 
advanced  by  Rapoport  have  been  refuted  by  Ep- 
stein, who  inclines  to  agree  with  Zunz  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Yalkut  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  According  to  Zunz,  the  work 
was  written  by  R.  Simeon  Kara,  who  lived  in  south- 
ern Germany  at  that  period,  and  the  title  “ ha-Dar- 
shan  ” was  bestowed  upon  him  probably  at  a later 
date.  It  is  certain  that  a manuscript  of  the  Yalkut, 
mentioned  by  Azariah  dei  Rossi,  existed  in  1310 
(comp.  Zunz,  “G.  V.”  pp.  295-303);  but  despite 
this,  there  is  scarcely  any  allusion  to  the  work  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  This 
may  be  ascribed,  however,  to  the  unhappy  position 
of  the  German  Jews  and  to  the  repeated  persecu- 
tions of  the  period ; for  peace  and  prosperity  were 
necessary  for  the  copying  of  so  extensive  a work,  and 
the  Jews  of  Germany  had  neither.  After  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
work  must  have  been  disseminated  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, for  it  was  used  by  Spanish  scholars  of  the  latter 
half  of  that  century,  Isaac  Abravanel  being  the  first 
to  mention  it  (comp.  Epstein,  l.c.  p.  134). 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Yalkut  was  printed  in 
Salonica  in  1521,  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  rela- 
ting to  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa,  ap- 
pearing first.  The  part  treating  of  the  Penta- 
teuch appeared  between  1526  and  1527,  and  the 
entire  work  was  later  published  in  Venice  (1566) 
with  certain  emendations  and  deviations  from  the 
Salonica  edition.  All  later  texts  are 
Editions,  merely  reprints  of  the  Venetian  edi- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  one  pub- 
lished at  Leghorn  (1650-59),  which  contained  addi- 
tions and  corrections  as  well  as  a commentary  by  R. 
Abraham  Gedaliah.  The  latest  tex.t  (Wilna,  1898)  is 
based  on  the  editions  of  Lublin,  Venice,  and  Leghorn, 
and  contains  foot-notes  giving  the  sources,  a glos- 
sary of  difficult  words,  and  an  index  of  the  chapters 
and  verses  of  Biblical  passages.  To  this  edition  is 
appended  a brief  commentary  by  Abraham  Abele 
Gumbiner  of  Kalisz  entitled  “Zayit  Ra'anan.” 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  G.  f.  pf . 295-30.3 ; Rapoport,  in  Kerem 
Hemed,  vii.  4 et  seq.;  Abraham  Epstein,  Rahhi  Shimeon 
Kara  weha-YalHut  Shim'nni,  in  Ha-Hoker,  i.  85-93,  129- 
137  •.  Schiirer,  GeicH.  34  ed.,  i.  146. 

j.  J.  Z.  L. 

YANNAI : Palestinian  amora  of  the  third  cen- 
tury; father-in-law  of  Ammi.  According  to  his 


own  statement,  he  had  a grandson  of  the  same  name 
(Hul.  111a).  He  is  known  as  having  taken  part  in  a 
controvers)'  regarding  the  succession  of  the  writings 
of  King  Solomon,  he  himself  maintaining  that  the 
book  Kohelet  is  the  last  one  written  by  him  (Cant. 
R.  i.  1). 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  ii.  145a,  iii.  573-.574 ; 

Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii.  1164. 

J.  S.  0. 

YANNAI : First  payyetan  to  employ  rime  and 
introduce  his  name  in  acrostics;  flourished,  proba- 
bly in  Palestine,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. He  was  apparently  a very  prolific  poet,  for 
reference  is  made  to  “ the  liturgical  poems  of 
Yannai”;  he  is  also  said  to  have  composed  “ke- 
robot  ” for  the  “ orders  of  the  year  ” (perhaps  for  the 
weekly  lessons).  Most  of  his  poems  are  lost ; some 
are  perhaps  still  extant,  but  they  can  not  be  rec- 
ognized with  certainty  as  Yannai’s  work.  The  fol- 
lowing fragments  alone  remain  to  show  his  style: 

1.  D'HDm  ’HDD  'JtX:  A“kerobah”  for  Sabbath 
ha-Gadol.  It  is  said  to  include  also  D’DJ  DTl  TX 
n^’^53  nX^Sn,  found  in  the  Pesah  Haggadah. 

2.  nn’i?  X3  m'C'X  D'TE^H  a “slfib'ata” 

for  the  seventh  day  of  Pesah.  The  middle  portion 
is  missing.  It  is  designated  as  nC’IOn  (this  reading 
must  be  substituted  for  the  senseless  in  the 

superscription),  i.e.,  “ bolt”  or“  beam  ” (Jpd/iof,  other- 
wise called  D'm),  and  forms  a sort  of  textual  varia- 
tion of  Canticles,  following  the  conception  and  in- 
terpretation of  that  book  in  the  Midrash. 

3.  DnnS3  TX  lyn:  a “silluk”  for  Sahbath 
Shim'u,  i.e.,  the  second  Sabbath  before  the  Ninth 
of  Ab. 

Yannai,  like  his  predecessor  Jose  b.  Jose,  is  not 
as  obscure  in  his  vocabulary  and  in  his  metaphors  as 
is  Kalir,  who  is  said  to  have  been  Yannai’s  pupil  and 
to  have  been  killed  by  his  master  out  of  jealousy. 
The  extant  examples  of  Yannai’s  work  do  not  indi- 
cate any  great  poetic  talent. 

Bibliography  : Rapoport,  in  Bikkure  ha-Ittim,  1829,  p.  Ill ; 

idem,  in  Kerem  Hemed,  1841,  vi.  25;  Luzzatto,  Meho,  p.  10; 

Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  p.  28 ; Lan4sliuth,  'Ammude  ha-'Aho- 

dah,  p.  102;  Harkavy,  Studien  und  Mittheilungcn,  v.  106; 

S.  A.  Wertheimer,  Oinze  Yerushalayim,  ii.  18b. 

D.  II.  B. 

YANNAI  (known  also  as  Yannai  Rabbah.  =: 
“ the  Great  ”) : Palestinian  amora  of  the  first  genera- 
tion (2d  and  3d  cent.).  A genealogical  chart  found 
at  Jerusalem  traced  his  descent  from  Eli  (Yer. 
Ta‘an.  iv.  2;  Gen.  R.  xcviii.  13).  Yannai  was  very 
wealthy;  he  is  said  to  have  planted  four  hundred 
vineyards  (B.  B.  14a)  and  to  have  given  an  orchard 
to  the  public  (M.  K.  12b).  His  first  residence  was 
at  Sepphoris  (Yer.  Ber.  iv.  6 ei  al.),  where  he  seems 
to  have  held  a public  office,  since  at  the  death  of  R. 
Judah  ha-Nasl  I.  (Rabbi)  he  gave  an  order  that 
even  priests  might  attend  the  funeral  of  the  great 
teacher  {ib.  iii.  1).  Halevy,  however,  has  concluded 
that  Yannai  always  lived  at  ‘Akbarah,  or  ‘Akbari, 
where  he  established  a school  (see  below). 

Yannai  was  prominent  both  as  halakist  and  hag- 
gadist.  He  was  a pupil  of  Rabbi,  in  whose  name  he 
transmitted  several  halakic  sayings  (Yer.  Hag.  iii.  2; 
Yer.  Kid.  iii.  14;  et  al.).  The  best  known  of  his  se- 
nior fellow  pupils  was  Hiy3'a  Rabbah,  who,  as  an  as- 
sistant teacher  in  Rabbi’s  school,  sometimes  acted  as 
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Yannai’s  tutor  (Yer.  Dem.  vii.  1;  Yeb.  93a).  But 
several  discussions  between  Hiyya  and  Yannai  (Yer. 
Ber.  iv.  5,  and  Babli  passim)  show  the  real  relation- 
ship. Their  friendship  was  afterward  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  Yannai’s  daughter  to  Hiyya’s  son 
Judah  (Yer.  Bik.  iii.  3 ; Ket.  62b).  Yannai  transmit- 
ted also  some  halakot  in  the  name  of  the  council  (“  ha- 
burah  ”)  of  the  last  tannaim  (Mak.  21b).  He  estab- 
lished an  important  school  at  ‘Akbarah  (Yer.  ‘Er. 
viii.  4),  often  mentioned  in  both  Talmuds  and  in  the 
Hidrash  as  the  “debe  K.  Yannai  ” or  the  “betB.  Yan- 
nai,” and  which  continuedafter  his  death.  Hisschool 
differed  from  others  in  that  the  pupils  were  treated 
as  belonging  to  the  master’s  family ; they  worked  on 
Yannai’s  estate,  took  their  share  of  the 
His  revenue,  and  lived  under  Ids  roof 
School.  (comp.  Yer.  Sheb.  viii.  6).  Ilis  chief 
pupil,  of  whom  he  thought  highly,  was 
B.  .lohanan,  who  transmitted  most  of  his  halakot 
(Yer.  Kil.  viii.  1;  Sotah  18b;  Kid.  64b).  Others  of 
Ids  many  pupils  were  Simeon  b.  Lakish  (Yer.  Yoma 
iii.  10;  Ta'an.  ii.  6;  Hul.  82a),  B.  Aibu  (Kid.  19),  and 
B.  Hoshaiah  (Ket.  79a). 

In  regard  to  the  Mishnah  of  Babbi  he  shared  the 
opinion  of  Hiyya.  In  fact,  Yannai  ascribed  no 
greater  authority  to  the  Mishnah  than  to  the  collec- 
tions of  halakot  or  baraitot  compiled  by  Hiyya  and 
other  disciples  of  Babbi  (comp.  Yer.  Pes.  i.  5;  Yer. 
Yoma  iv.  2).  When  his  pupil  B.  Johanan  remarked 
that  the  Mishnah  rendered  a decision  different  from 
his,  he  answered,  “The  Mishnah  gives  only  the  de- 
cision of  a single  tanna,  while  I decide  conformably 
to  the  Babbis  as  a whole  ” (Shab.  140a).  He  was  in- 
dependent in  his  decisions,  and  sometimes  had  all  his 
contemporaries  against  him  (Yer.  Niddahiii.  4;  Shab. 
65a).  His  decisions  were  generally  rigid  as  regards 
private  persons  (Yer.  Ber.  ii.  6 ; Yer.  Ket.  i.  10 ; Shab. 
14a),  but  liberal  when  the  whole  community  was  con- 
cerned. Yannai’s  disregard  of  B.  Judah  Nesi’ah  (Ju- 
dah II.),  Babbi’s  grandson,  was  notorious  (B.  B.  111a, 
b),  and  so  was  his  attitude  toward  B.  Hanina,  an 
ardent  believer  in  Babbi’s  Mishnah  (Yer.  Kil.  i.x.  7; 
Ber.  30a;  et  al.).  Beferring  to  Hanina,  Yannai  said, 
“ He  who  studies  the  Law  under  only  one  teacher  sees 
no  sign  of  blessing”  (‘Ab.  Zarah  19a). 

Yannai  is  conspicuous  in  both  Talmud  and  Mid- 
rash as  a prolific  haggadist,  and  he  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  among  the  Biblical  exe- 
His  getes  of  his  time.  In  reference  to  a 
Haggadah.  man  who  studied  much  bxit  did  not 
fear  God,  he  said:  “Wo  to  the  man 
who,  before  he  gets  a house,  makes  the  door  ” (Shab. 
31b).  He  recommended  submission  to  the  govern- 
ment (Zeb.  102a ; ^Men.  98a).  When  old  age  had  im- 
paired his  sight  he  requested  Mar  ‘Ukba  to  send  him 
some  collyrium  prepared  by  Samuel  (Shab.  108b). 
He  enjoined  his  children  to  bury  him  neither  in 
white  nor  in  black  clothes,  as  they  would  not  know 
whether  his  place  would  be  in  paradise  or  in  hell 
(Shab.  114a;  Yer.  Kil.  ix.  4). 

Bibliocraphy  : Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  i.  3.5-47;  Frankel, 
Mebo,  p.  103a.  b,  Breslau,  1870 ; Gratz,  Geseh.  3d  ed.,  iv.;  Ha- 
levy,  Dorut  ha-Risho7ilm,  ii.  273-282;  Heilprin,  Seder  lia- 
Dorot,  ii.;  Weiss,  Dor,  iii.  50,  51. 

G.  M.  Sel. 

YANNAI  BEN  ISHMAEL ; Palestinian 
amora  of  the  third  century;  a contemporary  of 


Ze'era  and  of  Abba  bar  Kahana.  There  exist  a few 
halakot  transmitted  in  his  name,  among  them  one  re- 
ferring to  the  prayer  “ Shomea’  Tefillah”  (Ta’an.  14a). 
A question,  likewise  referring  to  the  “ Shemoneh 
‘Esreh,”  is  addressed  to  Yannai  by  Ze’era  through 
B.  Nahum  (Yer.  Ber.  5a).  B.  Zcrikan  quotes  a ha- 
lakah  in  the  name  of  Yannai,  referring  to  the  circum- 
cision of  slaves  (Yer.  Yeb.  8d).  Several  haggadot 
of  Yannai’s  have  been  preserved,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  one  treating  of  Adam’s  meeting  with 
the  angels  (B.  M.  86b),  and  a farewell  address  based 
on  the  verse  Judges  i.  15  (Sotah  46b).  Once,  during 
an  illness,  Yannai  was  visited  by  Ze’era  and  Abba  bar 
Kahana  (Yer.  Ter.  45c),  with  the  latter  of  whom  he 
engaged  in  a controversy  relating  to  Solomon’s  plan- 
tations. 

Bibliography  : Bacber,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  ill.  572-.573  ; Heilprin, 

Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii.  117a ; Frankel,  Mebo,  p.  103b ; Yuhasin, 

ed.  Filipowski,  p.  15b. 

.1.  S.  O. 

YANNAI  THE  YOUNGER:  Palestinian 
amora  of  the  fourth  generation;  called  “the  Young- 
er” (“ze’era”)  to  distinguish  him  from  Yannai 
b.  Ishmael.  When  his  father-in-law  died  Yan- 
nai was  exempted  from  the  priestly  laws  of 
purit}^  in  order  that  he  might  attend  to  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead  (Yer.  Ber.  6a;  Yer.  Naz.  6i).  A 
sentence  treating  of  the  importance  of  an  oath  and 
how  it  is  to  be  made  has  been  preserved  in  Lev.  B. 
vi.  It  appears  that  at  Yannai’s  funeral  his  pupils 
did  not  follow  current  customs,  for  which  reason 
they  were  reproved  by  B.  Maui  (Yer.  ]\I.  K.  82c). 

Bibliography:  Bacber,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  ii.  442,  note  5;  iii. 

448,  623;  Frankel,  Mebo,  pp.  lU3b-104a;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha- 

Dorot,  p.  116d. 

J.  S.  O. 

YARHI,  ABRAHAM.  See  Abuaiiam  ben 

Nathan. 

YARMOUTH ; Seaport  of  Norfolk,  England. 
Jews  must  have  resided  in  this  town  at  an  early 
date.  In  the  Lansdowne  MS.  under  date  of  1280 
mention  is  made  of  a certain  Ysaac  de  Gernemutha, 
and  in  “ Hebrew  Deeds  ” (“  Shetarot  ”),  edited  by  JI. 
D.  Davis,  there  is  an  allusion  to  one  Isaac  of  Yar- 
mouth who  resided  at  Norwich.  Bow  42  has  been 
known  traditionally  as  Jews’  or  Synagogue  Bow,  and 
in  1847  a synagogue  which  had  been  erected  there 
was  consecrated  by  Bev.  M.  B.  Levy  of  the  Brighton 
congregation,  the  building  taking  the  place  of  an 
older  one  which  had  become  dilapidated.  In  1877 
the  synagogue  was  closed  in  consequence  of  the 
decrease  in  the  Jewish  population,  and  it  is  at  pres- 
ent used  as  a parish  mission-room.  For  some  time 
after  its  closing,  services  were  held  at  the  house  of 
Michael  Mitchell.  The  first  minister  was  probably 
Babbi  I.  Cohen ; the  second  was  Levi  Levenbcrg, 
who  died  in  1870. 

A plot  of  land  for  a cemetery  was  granted  by  the 
town  council  on  April  7,  1801,  on  the  petition  of 
Simon  Hart,  a silversmith,  who  had  resided  in  Yar- 
mouth for  forty  years  and  who  was  the  first  to  be 
interred  there,  in  the  following  year.  The  cemetery 
is  in  the  Alma  road  and  contains  sixteen  tombstones 
and  one  headstone,  all  bearing  inscriptions  in  He- 
brew or  English. 

Among  other  relics  of  former  days  existing  in  the 
parish  church  are  an  illuminated  Hebrew  scroll  of 
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Esther,  said  to  date  back  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ; a copy  of  the  Yosippon  in  pointed  charac- 
ters and  printed  at  Basel  in  1541 ; and  a Hebrew  and 
Latin  Bible  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1584. 
j.  • V.  E. 

YARMUK  (modern  Shari ‘at  al-Manadirah)  : 
River  of  Palestine;  its  various  sources  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Hauran  and  Jaulan ; it  flows  generally 
west  aud  empties  into  the  Jordan  four  English 
miles  south  of  the  Lake  of  Genuesaret.  Although 
it  is  narrow  and  shallow  throughout  its  course,  at 
its  mouth  it  is  nearly  as  wide  as  the  Jordan,  meas- 
uring thirty  feet  in  breadth  and  five  in  depth.  The 
IMatthew  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Yarmuk  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Jordan,  and  which  is  built  of 
volcanic  stones,  is  celebrated.  According  to  R.  Jo- 
hanan,  the  Yarmuk  was  the  second  largest  river  in 
Palestine  (B.  B.  74b),  but  its  water  was  not  to  be 
used  for  the  water  of  atonement  with  the  ashes  of 
the  red  heifer  (Parali  viii.  10). 

Bibliography:  Sepp,  Jerugalem  und  das  HeiUge  Land,  ii. 
287  et  scQ.,  Regensburg,  f876;  Schwartz,  Palestine,  p.  53, 
Philadelphia,  1850 ; Neubaiier,  G.  T.  p.  31 ; Ritter,  Compara- 
tive Geography  of  Palestine,  ii.  299  et  seq. 

E.  G.  II.  S.  O. 

YAROSLAV  (JAROSLAW) ; Town  in  Gali- 
cia, known  as  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
CouNcin  OF  Four  Lands.  The  fair  of  Yaroslav, 
at  which  the  Council  decided  matters  regarding  the 
various  communities,  and  at  which  also  the  heads  of 
yeshibot  used  to  discuss  Talmudic  themes  (“shit- 
tot”)  with  their  pupils,  was  held  toward  the  end  of 
the  summer.  It  is  known  that  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Yaroslav  began  to 
supplant  the  other  towns  with  regard  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Four  Lands ; so  that  Moses  Hagiz,  in  his  “ Mish- 
nat  Hakamim,”  No.  349,  mentions  only  the  Yaroslav 
fair,  where  the  rabbis  used  to  assemble  once  every 
three  years.  In  1671  the  Council  decided  to  meet 
in  a place  a few  miles  from  Yaroslav,  as  the  town 
was  deemed  unsafe;  but  the  decision  was  soon  re- 
voked. It  was  at  the  fair  of  Yaroslav  that  the 
Council  gave  judgment  in  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  dispute  between  Jonathan  Eybeschlitz  and  Jacob 
Einden.  Among  other  important  acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil w'as  the  giving  of  approbations  of  literary  works, 
and  many  of  these  were  issued  at  Yaroslav.  Thus, 
in  the  autumn  of  1677,  under  the  presidency  of 
Issachar  Biinisch  b.  Hoschel,  at  this  town,  permis- 
sion was  granted  to  print  Jekuthiel  Blitz’s  German 
translation  of  tlie  Bible;  and  on  the  eighth  of  Tishri, 
5452  (=  Oct.  1,  1691),  under  the  presidency  of  Lob 
Hasid,  a similar  appi’obation  was  granted  for  the 
Midrash  Rabbah. 

Bibliography  : Friedberg,  Lnhot  Zildcaron,  pp.  17,  36,  65, 
el  passim  : Gratz,  Gescli.  3d  e'd.,  ix.,  note  9;  x.  51;  Schudt, 
JUdische  MerckwUrdiglceiten,  i.  209. 

II.  K.  M.  Sel. 

YASHAR,  SEFER  HA- : One  of  the  latest 
works  of  the  midrashic  Haggadah ; known  also 
under  the  titles  “ Toledot  Adam  ” and  “ Dibre  ha- 
Yamim  be-‘Aruk.”  It  is  written  in  correct  and 
fluent  Hebrew,  and  treats  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
from  the  time  of  Adam  to  that  of  the  Judges.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  pre-Mo.saic 
period,  one-fifth  to  the  Mosaic  period,  and  only  three 
pages  to  later  history.  In  his  endeavors  to  explain 


all  Biblical  subjects  the  author  invented  entire  nar- 
ratives, interweaving  them  with  certain  passages 
of  the  Bible. 

Among  such  narratives  aud  additions  originating 
with  the  author  may  be  especially  mentioned  an  ex- 
planation of  the  murder  of  Abel  by 
Contents.  Cain,  and  also  an  extended  and  ingen- 
ious genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  In  this  genealogy  the 
origin  of  Seir,  which  Ibn  Ezra  states  to  be  shrouded 
in  obscurity,  is  explained  by  the  assertion  that  Seir 
was  the  son  of  Hur,  the  grandson  of  Hori,  and  the 
great-grandson  of  Cainan.  The  life  of  Abraham  is 
described  at  great  length,  the  account  beginning 
with  his  birth  and  the  appearance  of  the  star  (viii. 
1-35),  aud  including  the  smallest  details,  such  as, 
for  example,  his  two  journeys  to  his  son  Ishinael 
(xxi.  22-48).  Similar  minuteness  is  displayed  with 
regard  to  the  last  days  of  Sarah  and  her  funeral, 
which,  according  to  the  author,  was  attended  not 
only  by  Shem,  Eber,  Aner,  Eshkol,  and  Mamre,  but 
also  by  Canaanitish  kings  with  their  retinues  (xxii. 
41-44).  The  enumeration  of  the  doctrines  which  the 
three  Patriarchs  received  through  Shem  and  Eber 
also  occupies  considerable  space;  and  the  life  of  Jo- 
seph is  depicted  in  an  especially  impressive  manner 
(xxxvii.-xli.). 

In  connection  with  the  different  “ blessings  ” which 
Jacob  before  his  death  gave  to  his  sous,  the  author 
depicts  the  bloody  warfare  waged  between  the 
kings  of  Canaan  and  the  sons  of  Israel  on  account  of 
the  violation  of  Dinah,  the  war  ending  with  the  vic- 
tory of  Israel  (xxxiv.-xxxv.).  In  the  history  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  of  their  exo- 
dus from  that  country  are  also  iuteinvoven  several 
legends,  though  these  lack  the  completeness  that 
marks  the  narratives  of  the  pre-Mosaic  history  (part 
ii.).  The  author,  moreover,  gives  an  entire  song  of 
Joshua,  which  is  merely  indicated  in  the  book  of 
that  prophet  (x.  13);  but  this  consists  only  of  Bib- 
lical passages  artistically  put  together. 

In  the  compiling  of  the  work  the  following  sources 
were  made  use  of,  namel}':  the  Babylonian  Talmud; 

Bereshit  Rabbah;  Pirke  R.  Eliezer; 
Sources,  the  Yalkut;  the  Chronicle  of  Moses; 

Yosippon ; Midrash  Abkir ; and  various 
Arabic  legends.  As  to  the  place  and  time  of  the 
work’s  origin  various  legendary  aecounts  are  given 
in  the  preface  of  the  first  edition  (Naples,  1552). 

In  1750  the  London  printer  Thomas  Hive  issued 
an  English  translation  of  the  work,  asserting  that  he 
had  ]iublished  the  real  “Book  of  Yashar”  mentioned 
in  the  Bible;  and  in  1828  the  London  “Courier” 
(Nov.  8)  reported  that  a man  from  Gazan  in  Persia, 
by  name  Alcurin  (Noah  has  “ Alcuin”),  had  discov- 
ered the  book  named  after  Joshua,  aud  brought  it 
with  him  to  Loudon.  Eleven  days  later  (Nov.  19) 
a Jew  of  Liverpool  named  Samuel  reported  in  the 
same  paper  that  he  was  working  on  a translation  of 
this  work,  which  he  had  obtained  in 
Modern  North  Africa.  Zunz  thereupon  found 
Transla-  himself  compelled  to  assert,  in  the 
tious.  “Berliner  Nachrichten  ” of  Nov.  29, 
1828,  that  the  work  mentioned  was  the 
same  as  that  published  in  Naples  in  1552  or  1613; 
and  in  his  “ Gottesdienstliche  Vortrage,”  1832,  the 
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same  author  declared  that  the  book  oiiginated  in 
Spain  in  the  twelfth  century.  That  Italy,  however, 
was  the  land  of  its  origin  seems  evident  from  the 
author’s  knowledge  of  Italian  names,  as  Tuscany, 
Lombardy,  and  the  Tiber'  (x.  7-36),  and  also  from 
the  description  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  (xvii. 
1-14).  The  appearance  of  Arabic  names,  such  as 
Sa‘id,  Allah,  Abdallah,  and  Khalif,  only  tends  to 
show  that  the  book  was  written  in  southern  Ital}', 
where  Arabic  influence  was  strongly  felt  even  in  the 
eleventh  century. 

The  “ Yashar  ” has  appeared  in  the  following  edi- 
tions: Naples,  1652;  Venice,  1625;  Cracow,  1628; 

Prague,  1668;  Frankfort-ou-the-Maiu, 
Editions.  1706;  Amsterdam,  1707;  Constanti- 
nople, 1728;  Furth,  1768;  Koretz, 
1785;  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1789;  Grodno,  1795; 
Lemberg,  1816  and  1840;  Warsaw,  1846;  Wilna, 
1848;  Lemberg,  1850;  Wilna,  1852;  Warsaw,  1858. 
It  was  translated  into  Judaeo-German  by  Jacob  ha- 
Levi,  and  published  with  various  annotatibns  and 
Arabic  glosses  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1674;  Sulz- 
bach,  1783).  A Latin  version  by  Johann  G.  Abicht 
appeared  in  Leipsic  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  under  the  title  “ Dissertatio  de  Libro  Kecti.” 
The  work  was  first  translated  into  English  by  Thomas 
Hive,  as  mentioned  above,  and  later  by  M.  M.  Noah 
under  the  title  “The  Book  of  Yashar”  (New  York, 
1840), 

Bibciographt:  The  passages  mentioned  in  this  article  refer  to 
the  New  York  edition,  since  the  Hebrew  editions  are  not  di- 
vided into  either  chapters  or  paragraphs.  See  also  Zunz, 
G.  1'  2d  ed.,  pp.  162-165  and  notes;  Carmoly,  in  Jost’s  An- 
iialcii,  18:19,  i.,  No.  19,  pp.  149-1,50;  M,  M.  Noah,  in  preface  to 
The  Boo/f  of  Yaahar,  New  York,  1840;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha- 
Sf/arim,  p.  233 ; Furst,  BiW,  JwtJ,  li.  Ill;  Israel  Ldvi,  Une 
Anecdote  sur  Pharaon,  in  B,  E.  J.  xviil,  130. 

J.  8.  O. 

YATES  PEDIGREE.  See  Samuel  and  Yates 
Pedigkee. 

YATES,  BENJAMIN  ELIAKIM.  First  min- 
ister of  the  congregation  at  Liverpool,  England  ; died 
there  1798.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  Eliakim  Getz 
(Goetz)  of  Strelitz,  and  he  himself  also  appears  to 
have  been  a native  of  Strelitz.  On  going  to  Eng- 
land he  became  an  itinerant  seal-engraver,  and  prob- 
ably settled  in  one  of  the  southwestern  counties. 
Subsequently  he  located  in  Liverpool,  where  he  be- 
came an  engraver  and  working  jeweler;  and  with 
this  calling  he  combined  that  of  minister  or  rabbi  of 
the  infant  Liverpool  congregation,  acting  also  as 
hazzan,  shohet,  and  mohel.  His  residence,  at  109 
Frederick  street,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
regular  synagogue  of  the  Liverpool  Jews.  Its  small 
garden  was  used  as  a burial-ground,  and  Benjamin 
Yates  was  the  last  person  interred  in  it. 

After  Benjamin’s  death  his  younger  brother, 
Samuel,  settled  in  Liverpool,  probably  in  order  to 
manage  the  engraving  and  jewelry  business  left  by 
his  brother,  and  to  look  after  the  latter’s  young  and 
helpless  family.  Samuel  Yates  became,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Martha  Abrahams,  of  Shaftesbury,  Som- 
ersetshire, a progenitor  of  the  leading  families  of  the 
Liverpool  community  (see  Samuel  and  Yates). 

Bibliography  : Lucien  Wolf,  Hivtory  and  Genealogy  of  the 
Jewixh  Families  of  Yates  and  Samuel  of  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don, 1901 ; Gore,  Liverpool  Directory,  1790,  1796,  and  1800 ; 
Margoliouth,  Jews  of  Great  Britain,  ill.  110-112  (to  be  cor- 


rected by  Wolf) ; Jewish  World,  August  10,  1877 ; Isaac 

Leeser,  History  of  the  Jews  and  Tl\eir  Religion,  in  Gritlln's 

Cyclopaedia  of  Religious  Denominations,  p.  11,  London,  1853. 

J.  1.  11. 

YAW  AN.  SeeJ.AVAN. 

YEAR-BOOK  (German,  Jahrbuch)  : An  an- 
nual publication  that  contains  not  only  a calendar 
and  a review  of  the  year,  but  also  articles  of  literaiy 
interest,  and  communal  information,  being  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  almamu',  though  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction can  not  be  very  sharply'  drawn.  The  etirli- 
est  work  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  thiit  of  J. 
Heineman  (Berlin,  1818-20),  entitled  “Almiinaeh  fiir 
die  Israelitische  Jugend.”  This,  however,  lasted 
only  a couple  of  years,  whereas  the  “Jahrbuch  ” of 
Isidore  Busch  was  jiublished  in  Vienna  for  six  years 
(1842-47),  with  contributions  from  the  most  distin- 
guished Jewish  scholars  of  the  time,  including  Zunz, 
Bapoport,  Picciotto,  Sachs,  Ludwig  Frankl,  Kom- 
liert,  and  L.  Low;  the  latter  work  was  followed  by 
Wertheimer’s (1854-68) ; and  lvlein’s“  Jahrhueh  ’’was 
published  in  Breslau  for  nineteen  years  (1841-61). 
For  two  or  three  years  the  Institut  fiir  Fdrderung  der 
Jiidischen  Wissenschaft  issued  a year-book  on  Jew- 
ish history,  and  the  Societe  des  Etudes  Juives  also 
produced  an  “ Annuaire  ” for  four  years  after  its  es- 
tablishment (1880-84). 

A somewhat  different  variety  of  this  class  of  inib- 
lications  was  started  by  J.  Jacobs  in  the  “ Jewish 
YearBiiok”  (1896),  which  cotitaiiied  statistics,  lists 
of  communal  institutions  and  of  communal  celebri- 
ties, a glossary,  and  a “ Who’s  Who.”  “ The  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Year  Book, ’’edited  by  Gyrus  Adler  (1899 
et  seq. ; later  with  Henrietta  Szold),  has  .some  of  the.se 
features,  together  with  other  characteristics  (see 
Almanac).  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  in  ]\I. 
H.  Myer’s  “Calendar  and  Diary,”  which  appeared 
in  London  (1876-96),  I.  Zangwill  produced  some  of 
his  earliest  sketches  under  the  pseudonym  “Bar- 
oness von  S.” 

The  Hebrew  year-books  deserve  special  mention, 
as  in  a measure  they  precede  the  rest  in  the  twelve 
volumes  of  “Bikkure  ha-Tttim,”  which  were  pub- 
lished in  Vienna  from  1820  to  1831 ; these  were  ed- 
ited chiefly  by  I.  S.  Beggio,  and  included  many  arti 
cles  by  Bapoport  that  were  of  great  value.  A kind 
of  supplement  was  produced  at  Vienna  in  1845,  and 
two  volumes  of  “Bikkurim”  w’cre  edited  by  N. 
Keller  in  the  same  place  (1864-65).  Still  more  re- 
cently two  series  have  appeared  in  Warsaw:  “Ha- 
Asif”  (1894-1903),  edited  by  N.  Sokolow;  and 
“ Ahiasaf,”  begun  in  1893  and  still  in  progress.  A 
Hebrew  and  Dutch  “Muzen  Almanak”  was  pro- 
duced by  G.  Poliak  at  Amsterdam  in  1844,  but  ap- 
peared only  one  year.  The  Jiidischer  Vcrlag  of 
Berlin  issued  in  1904  the  first  volume  of  a “ Jiidische 
Almanach  ” that  was  mainly  devoted  to  Zionistic 
literature,  although  it  contained  also  much  decora- 
tive work  by  E.  M.  Lilien.  The  Austrian  Je^vish  Un- 
ion produces  a calendar  which  often  includes  literary 
matter,  and  which  therefore  comes  under  the  year- 
book category  (Vienna,  1892;  still  in  progress).  A 
somewhat  curious  year-book  entitled  “Bethlehem” 
was  produced  in  Budapest  in  1871,  being  entirely 
restricted  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture  among  the 
Jews  of  Hungary ; it  was  edited  by  I.  Beich,  and 
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appeared  for  one  year  only.  A still  earlier  Hunga- 
rian example  was  the  “Jahrbuch  ftii  die  Israeliti- 
schen  Cultusgemeinden  in  Ungarn,”  edited  by 
Leopold  Rosenberg  and  published  at  Budapest  in 
1860.  The  Israelitisch-Ungarische  Literaturgesell- 
schaft,  since  its  foundation  in  1895,  has  published  a 
year-book  of  literary  contents.  In  Rumania,  Julius 
Barasch  produced  a historical  year-book  at  Bucha- 
rest, and  this  is  still  continued  under  the  title 
“Anuarul  Pentru  Israelitzi.” 

Bibliography  : A.  S.  Freidus,  in  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 

Puhllc  Lihrary,  vii.  263-265,  New  York,  1903. 

J. 

YEDAYA.  See  Bedersi  or  Bedaeesi,  Jedaiah 
BEN  Abraham. 

YEHUDAI  BEN  NAHMAN  (usually  cited  as 
Yehudai  Gaon)  : Gaon  of  Sura  from  760  to  764. 
After  the  office  of  the  gaonate  was  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mar  Aha,  the  exilarch  Solomon,  depart- 
ing from  the  usual  custom,  decided  to  appoint  a 
scholar  of  the  Pumbedita  Academy,  Yehudai  ben 
Nahman,  as  gaon  of  Sura.  Shortly  afterward  Yehu- 
dai’s  brother  Dodai  was  appointed  gaon  of  Pumbe- 
dita (761-767).  Yehudai  was  blind,  and  was  perhaps 
so  afflicted,  as  I.  H.  Weiss  suggests,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  appointed  gaon.  If  this  was  the  case  his 
appointment  was  contrary  to  Sanh.  49a,  according 
to  which  a man  blind  in  both  eyes  is  incapable  of 
acting  as  a judge  or  as  president  of  a court.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  that  it  was  Yehudai  Gaon 
who  decided  that  blindness  should  not  act  as  a bar 
to  the  appointment  as  hazzan  of  a man  otherwise 
irreproachable  (“Or  Zarua‘,”  i.  116).  As  far  as  is 
known,  Yehudai  had  one  son,  Joseph  (see  “Halakot 
Pesukot,”  ed.  Schlossberg,  p.  122);  Mar  Ahinai  is 
mentioned  as  his  pupil. 

Yehudai  was  highly  respected  as  a halakic  author- 
ity, and  later  geonim  as  well  as  rabbis  hesitated  to 
decide  against  his  opinion  (comp.  “Teshubot  ha- 
Geonim,”  ed.  Lyck,  No.  43,  end;  Jacob  Emden, 
“She’elat  Ya'bez,”  i..  No.  145).  His  responsa,  gen- 
erally written  in  Aramaic,  are  precise  and  usually 
very  short ; they  sometimes  consist  of  only  one  or 
two  words,  giving  merely  the  decision.  But  when 
he  was  asked  to  explain  Talmudical  passages  his 
responsa  naturally  went  more  into  detail ; and  there 
are  also  some  long  responsa  dealing  with  property 
rights.  Some  Hebrew  responsa  are  supposed  to 
have  been  translated  by  his  pupils  or  by  the  com- 
piler. The  majority  of  Yehudai’s  responsa  deal 
with  the  order  of  the  prayers  and  the  readings  from 
the  Scriptures ; with  traveling  on  board  a vessel  and 
disembarking  on  the  Sabbath,  and  various  laws  con- 
cerning the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  holy 
days;  with  the  tefillin  (see  Hayyim  M.  Horowitz, 
“Halachische  Schriften  der  Geonim,”  i.  45  seg.) ; 
and  with  dietary  laws,  divorce,  and  halizah  cases  of 
Jews  who  had  embraced  Islam  and  returned  to 
Judaism  (comp,  especially  “Teshubot  ha-Geonim,” 
ed.  Lyck,  No.  45;  Muller,  “Mafteah  le-Teshubot 
ha-Geonim,”  pp.  66  et  seq.). 

Alfasi  in  his  “ Halakot  ” (Nedarim,  end)  asserts 
that  it  was  Yehudai  Gaon  who  did  away  with  abso- 
lution from  vows  (“hattarat  nedarim”),  which  was 
so  carelessly  granted  by  the  rabbis  of  his  time  that 
it  gave  occasion  for  Karaite  attacks.  He  even  went 


so  far  as  to  abolish  the  study  of  the  Talmudical 
treatise  Nedarim  (“Vows”),  and  his  successors  were 
anxious  to  adhere  to  this  reform  (see  L.  Low,  “Ge- 
sammelte  Schriften,”  iii.  363). 

Yehudai  Gaon,  however,  is  best  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  halakot,  which  are  quoted  under  the  titles 
of;  “ Halakot  de-R.  Yehudai  Gaon,”  “ Halakot  Pesu- 
kot”  or  “Hilkot  Re’u,”  “Halakot  Ketu'ot,”  and 
“ Halakot  Kezubot  ” or  “ Halakot  Ketannot  ” (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  “Halakot  Gedolot  ” of  Simeon 
Kayyara).  The  relation  to  one  another  of  these 
several  versions,  which  are  obviously  adaptations 
from  one  and  the  same  original  work,  is  not  yet 
quite  clear,  and  indeed  forms  a very  difficult  prob- 
lem in  literary  criticism.  According  to  A.  Epstein, 
who  devoted  an  important  study  to  the  problem, 
this  work  was  a collection  of  legal  deeisions  (hala- 
kot), mainly  in  Aramaic,  which  first  appeared  in 
Yehudai’s  short  responsa  or  were  taken  down  from 
his  lectures  by  his  pupils  and  probably  arranged  by 
them  later.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  responsa  are 
so  short  and  confine  themselves  to  a mere  statement 
of  the  decision  in  question  they  were  called  “ Deci- 
sive Laws”  (“Halakot  Pesukot  ” or,  according  to  a 
more  Arabic  mode  of  speech,  “Halakot  Ketu’ot”). 
Of  the  numerous  evidences  brought  forward  by  Ep- 
stein to  prove  that  the  responsa  were 
His  actually  called  thus,  only  one  may  be 
Responsa.  indicated  here.  At  the  end  of  a col- 
lection of  Mei'r  of  Rothenburg’s  “ She- 
’elot  u-Teshubot  ” (MS.  Prague)  some  “ Halakot  Ke- 
zubot de-R.  Yehudai ’’are  given.  Soon  after  this 
heading  occurs  the  stereotyped  form  for  “responsa,” 
or  etc.  These  halakot  have 

been  published  according  to  this  manuscript  by  Joel 
Muller  under  the  title  “ Handschriftliche,  Jehudai 
Gaon  Zugewiesene  Lehrsiitze.”  Besides,  there  must 
have  been  incorporated  into  these  “Halakot  Pesu- 
kot” or  “Halakot  Ketu‘ot”a  collection  of  “dinim,” 
arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Talmud  or 
according  to  subject-matter;  for  such  dinim  are 
quoted  by  geonim  and  later  rabbis  as  “ Halakot 
Pesukot ’’and  “Halakot  Ketu'ot,”  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  a mention  of  the  authorship 
of  Yehudai  Gaon  or  his  pupils  (for  the  reference  see 
Epstein,  “Ma’amar  ‘al  Sefer  Halakot  Gedolot,”  in 
“Ila-Goren,”  iii.  57  et  seq.). 

Simeon  Kayyara,  author  of  the  “ Halakot  Gedolot,  ” 
as  well  as  R.  Amram,  author  of  the  well-known 
“Siddur,”  borrowed  largely  from  these  halakot  of 
Yehudai  Gaon,  for  which,  as  Epstein  points  out,  the 
two  terms  “ Halakot  Pesukot  ” and  “ Halakot  Ke- 
tu'ot ” were  used  promiscuously  in  the  geouic  period ; 
only  later,  when  the  varying  recensions  of  them  in- 
creased in  number,  were  the  titles  distinguished  as 
designating  two  different  recensions. 

Yehudai’s  halakot  were  translated  from  Aramaic 
into  Hebrew,  including  even  the  Aramaic  quota- 
tions from  the  Talmud.  This  translation  has  been 
preserved  in  an  Oxford  manuscript 
His  under  the  original  title  “ Halakot  Pe- 
Halakot.  sukot,”  being  also  known,  according 
to  the  first  word  of  the  text,  as  “ Hil- 
kot Re’u”;  and  it  was  published  by  A.  L.  Schlos.s- 
berg,  Versailles,  1886.  It  was  probably  made  in 
a Greek-speaking  country,  as  Halberstam  showed 
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in  iiis  introductory  letter  to  Schlossberg’s  edition, 
and  was  brought  thence  to  Babylonia.  A very 
great  part  of  it,  however,  is  taken  from  the  “Ha- 
lakot  Gedolot  ” in  an  abridged  form,  so  that  Ep- 
stein did  not  recognize  it  as  being  a translation  of 
the  “Halakot  Pesukot,”  but  rather  deemed  ita  com- 
pilation of  the  “Halakot  Gedolot,”  containing  at  the 
same  time  Hebrew  quotations  from  the  Aramaic 
“Halakot  Pesukot.” 

The  “ Halakot  Kezubot  ” seem  to  be  a compilation 
from  the  “Halakot  Pesukot”  and  the  “Halakot 
Gedolot.”  They  are  preserved  in  a Parma  manu- 
script that  has  been  published  by  Hayyim  M.  Horo- 
witz in  “ Halachische  Schriften  der  Geonim,”  first 
part,  pp.  14  et  seq.,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1881.  Ac- 
cording to  the  beginning  of  the  text,  however,  these 
“Halakot  Kezubot ’’are  ascribed  to  Yehudai  Gaon. 
Since  the  term  “Kezubot,”  a synonym  of  “ Pesukot,” 
seems  to  have  been  prevalent  in  West- 
The  ern  countries  (see  “Sefer  we-Hizhir,” 
“Halakot  ed.  Freimann,  ii.,  Introduction  ; “Ha- 
Kezubot.”  lakot  Gedolot,”  ed.  Hildesheimer,  p. 

469;  “She’elotu-TeshubotSha'are  Ze- 
dek,”p.  29a;  Zunz,  in  Steinschueider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.” 
viii.  20),  and  as  the  “Halakot  Kezubot ’’are  not  quo- 
ted in  geonic  literature,  Epstein  supposes  Palestine  or 
Italy  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  this  compilation, 
which  afterward  was  widely  known  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  was  often  copied  and  enlarged  by  addi- 
tions. It  is  quoted  especially  in  the  “Sefer  ha- 
Pardes,”  in  the  Vitry  Mahzor,  in  the  “Sefer  Issur 
we-Hetter  ” (Merzbacher  MS.  No.  6),  and  others. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  relation  between 
the  “ Halakot  Pesukot  ” and  the  “ Halakot  Gedolot  ” 
and  their  respective  authors.  The  note  in  Abraham 
ibn  Baud’s  “Sefer  ha-Kabbalah”  (“M.  J.  C.”  i.  63) 
that  Yehudai  Gaon  gathered  his  “ Halakot  Pesukot  ” 
from  the  “ Halakot  Gedolot  ” of  Simeon  Kayyara, 
and  the  supposition  of  the  medieval  Jewish  scholars 
of  Germany  and  northern  Prance  that  Yehudai  Gaon 
was  the  author  of  the  “Halakot  Gedolot,”  caused 
great  confusion  regarding  the  authorship,  and  also 
regarding  the  dates  of  these  two  authors.  Recently, 
however,  the  disputed  points  have  gradually  been 
cleared  up. 

The  writing  of  halakic  compendiums  was  always 
censured  by  those  who  were  afraid  that  such  works 
might  displace  the  study  of  the  Talmud  itself,  the 
mass  of  the  people  being  perfectly  satisfied  to  know 
the  final  halakic  decision  without  caring  for  its  de- 
velopment in  the  Talmud.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  as  old  a compendium  as  the  “Halakot 
Pesukot”  of  Yehudai  Gaon  met  with  the  disap- 
proval of  Paltoi,  gaon  of  Pumbedita  (842-858),  for 
the  very  same  reason  (see  Epstein,  l.c.  p.  57). 
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Kahalat  Shedal,  in  Ozar  Toh,  1878,  p.  17 ; S.  Sachs,  in  Ha- 
Ma'ggid,  1878,  Nos.  31-34 ; I.  Haievy,  Dnr-otlia-Iii.shonlm,  iii. 
194,  200;  Weiss,  Dor,  iv.  31^0;  Winter  and  Wiinsche,  Die 
Jildische  Litteratur,  ii.  16  et  seq.;  Epstein,  in  Ha-Gnren,  iii. 
55  et  seq.;  Schorr,  in  He-Halvz,  xii,  81  et  seq.;  Hayyim  M. 
Horowitz,  Halachische  tichriften  der  Geonim',  Preface, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1881;  Steinschneider,  Jewish,  Litera- 
ture. pp.  26.  07 ; Zunz,  G.  V.  p.  60;  Buber,  Sefer  ha-Orah, 
pp.  20,  75,  82, 114,  Lemberg,  1905, 
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YEKATERINOSLAF  (YEKATERINO- 
SLAV) : Russian  city  founded  in  1787  during  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II. ; capital  of  tlie  government 
of  the  .same  name.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  and  industrial  centers  of  southern  Rus- 
sia, the  census  of  1897  crediting  it  with  a population 
of  121,216  persons,  including  36,600  Jews,  The  lat- 
ter arc  actively  identified  with  the  trades  and  indus- 
tries of  the  city,  about  one-third  of  the  entirii  Jewish 
population  (2,388  families;  in  all  11,157  persons) de- 
riving its  income  from  commercial  juirsuits,  and  an- 
other third  (2,712  master  artisans  and  480  appren- 
tices) being  engaged  in  industrial  occupations.  The 
city  has  more  than  thirty  shops  and  factories,  mainly 
grist-mills,  lumber-mills,  foundries,  maehine-shops, 
and  tobacco-factories.  Almost  all  of  these  estab- 
lishments are  owned  by  Jews,  but  the  number  of 
Jewish  factory  employees  is  comparatively  low, 
although  in  one  cigarette-paper  factory  and  in  one 
tobacco-factory  the  workmen  are  all  Jews,  There  are 
847  Jewish  day-laborers,  mainly  drivers,  porters,  etc. 

On  account  of  its  busy  commercial  and  industrial 
life,  Yekaterinoslaf  serves  as  a center  of  attraction 
for  the  population  of  a very  extensive  region.  The 
concentration  in  this  city  of  such  a considerable 
number  of  Jews,  for  the  most  part  impecunious, 
was  stimulated  by  a series  of  government  measures 
enacted  during  the  last  twenty  years,  which  limited 
the  sphere  of  Jewish  economic  activity.  Among 
these  were  the  so-called  temporary  measures  of  1882 ; 
the  exclusion  of  the  Don  region  (1880)  and  of  Rostov 
and  Taganrog  from  the  Pale  of  Settlement;  and  the 
establishment  of  a government  monopoly  in  the 
manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages  (1896).  All  of 
these  measures  led  to  the  increase  in  Yekaterinoslaf 
of  a Jewish  proletariat  which,  for  lack  of  employ- 
ment, became  dependent  on  charity.  Thus,  in  1898, 
1,830  families,  representing 9,000  persons,  were  given 
aid  for  Passover.  In  the  same  year  the  local  Jews 
supported  the  following  charitable  organizations:  a 
hospital,  a maternity  home,  a dispensaiy,  a frce-loan 
association  ( “gemilut  hasadim”),  a lodging-house 
(“haknasat  orehim”),  and  a clerks’  mutual  aid  soci- 
ety. The  expenditures  of  these  institutions,  amount- 
ing to  about  74,000  rubles,  were  defrayed  mainly 
from  the  basket-tax  (43,067  rubles)  and  from  volun- 
tary contributions  and  membership  fees.  At  present 
(1905)  the  most  important  charitable  organization  is 
the  Association  for  the  Aid  of  Poor  Jews,  founded 
toward  the  end  of  1898 ; itsincomein  1900  was52, 509 
rubles,  and  its  expenditures  47,611.  The  society 
maintains  a free  employment  bureau. 

Yekaterinoslaf  has  the  following  Jewish  educa- 
tional institutions:  ten  private  schools,  a Talmud 
Torah  (400  pupils)  founded  in  1857,  a j'cshibah  (74 
students),  and  ninety -two  hadarim  (855  pujiils).  The 
Zionistic  movement  has  made  great  progress  in  the 
city,  the  propaganda  being  carried  on  by  several 
societies  under  the  leadership  of  Michael  Usishkin, 
The  attitude  of  the  Christian  population  toward  the 
Jews  was  expressed  in  1881  in  the  decisions  of  the 
provincial  commission  concerning  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion, formed  here  as  in  other  government  cities  in 
order  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  anti-Jewish 
outbreaks.  This  commission  saw  a way  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  question  in  the  passing  of  a series 
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of  regulations  limiting  the  rights  of  the  Jews  in  com- 
merce, in  the  acquisition  of  real  estate,  in  the  partic- 
ipation in  local  government,  etc.  The  anti-Jewish 
outbreaks  did  not  spare  Yekaterinoslaf.  On  July 
20,  1883,  a mob  invaded  the  Jewish  liouses  and 
wrought  great  destruction.  Many  ruined  families 
were  compelled  to  seek  safet3^  in  flight. 

Bibi.iography  : Hazsi'yet,  1881,  No.  4.');  Riisghi  Vevrei,  1883, 
No.  32;  OtclKit  Pravleinun  Ohscttestva  Pogohiiia  Buedtiy))! 
Yevreynm  za  1889  God,  Yekaterinoslaf,  1900;  ib.,  za  1900 
God,  1901. 

U.  K.  S.  J. 

YELAMMEDENU.  See  Tanhuma  IMidrasii. 
YELISAVETGRAD  (ELIZABETHGRAD)  : 

Town  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  Russia.  It 
was  founded  in  1754,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  southern  Russia.  The  name 
of  Yelisavetgrad  recalls  sad  memories  to  the  Rus- 
sian Jews;  for  from  that  town  issued  the  signal  for 
the  riots  which  brought  upon  them  incalculable 
affliction  and  misery.  As  soon  as  Alexander  III. 
had  ascended  the  throne  rumors  of  a rising 
against  the  Jews  reached  Yelisavetgrad,  which 
caused  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community  to 
apply  to  the  governor  for  special  protection.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  the  appeal,  and  on  Wednesday', 
April  27,  1881,  the  dreaded  outbreak  took  place. 

A religious  dispute  in  an  inn  concerning  the  use 
of  Christian  blood  by  the  Jews  served  as  a pretext 
for  the  rioters,  who  proceeded  to  the  Jewish  quarter 
and  commenced  a systematic  destruction  of  Jewish 
shops  and  warehouses.  At  first  the  Jews  attempted 
to  protect  their  propert}' ; but,  seeing  that  this  only 
served  to  increase  the  violence  of  the  mob,  and  that 
the  soldiers,  who  were  called  to  protect  them,  took 
part  in  the  pillage,  the}'  barricaded  themselves  in 
their  houses.  For  two  daj's  the  rioters  perpetrated, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  officials,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  soldiers,  the  most  barbarous  and 
hideous  deeds.  Synagogues  were  wrecked  and 
Jewesses  outraged.  Two  young  girls,  in  dread  of 
violation,  threw  themselves  from  windows.  An 
old  man  named  Pelikov,  wdio  attempted  to  save  his 
daughter,  was  thrown  from  the  roof  by  the  enraged 
soldiery.  Many  persons  were  killed ; 500  houses  and 
100  shops  were  demolished;  and  2,000,000  rubles’ 
worth  of  property  was  stolen  or  destroj'ed. 

In  the  revolutionary  uprisings  of  1905  the  town 
was  burned,  and  the  mob  killed  the  Jews  and  plun- 
dered their  quarter. 

Bibliography  ; Jacobs,  Perseeutinn  of  Jews  in  Russia,  188t, 
p.  4 ; Russkaya  Mysl,  June,  1881,  pp.  9ti-99 ; Sychewski,  Pro- 
two  Yevreishiya  Bezobraziya ; H.  Rosenthal,  in  Jew.  Encyc. 
i.  347,  s.v.  Alexander  III.;  Semenov,  Gcoijraphical-Statis- 
tical  BUtlonary  of  the  Russian  Empire  (in  Russian),  s.v. 
II.  R.  1.  Br. 

According  to  the  census  of  1897,  Yelisavetgrad 
had  a population  of  61,841,  including  24,340  Jews. 
The  latter  are  prominent  in  the  city’s  commerce, 
trade,  and  industries,  and  three-fourths  of  its  fac- 
tories are  controlled  by  them.  The  number  of  fac- 
tories exceeds  eighty,  among  them  being  grist-mills, 
machine-  and  tool-factories,  foundries,  soap-facto- 
ries, brick-yards,  vinegar-distilleries,  and  tobacco- 
factories.  Only  tobacco  manufacture,  however,  en- 
gages any  considerable  number  of  Jewu'sh  workers. 
There  are  in  all  522  Jewish  factory -laborers,  363 
day -laborers,  and  3, 164  artisans. 


The  Jewish  community  supports  a number  of 
charitable  institutions,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned a society  for  the  aid  of  the  poor 

Institu-  (founded  1899),  a loan  society  which 
tions.  lends  money  to  the  poor  at  a low  rate 
of  interest,  and  a Jewish  dispensary 
W'ith  infirmary  attached.  More  than  1,000  Jewish 
families  have  recourse  to  charity.  In  the  winter  of 
1898,  1,100  families  received  fuel  from  charitahle 
organizations,  while  1,300  families  applied  for  aid 
for  Passover. 

The  Jew’ish  children  are  sent  either  to  the  general 
or  to  the  Jewish  schools,  although  Jewish  boys  are 
not  freely  admitted  totheformer.  The  Jewish  schools 
include  a Talmud  Torah  with  industrial  classes,  two 
government  schools  (one  with  industrial  classes), 
several  private  schools,  a school  founded  by  the 
local  Zionists,  and  122  hadarim,  including  a free 
heder  with  sixt}’  pupils.  Early  in  1881  there  was 
organized  among  the  Jews  of  Yelisavetgrad  a Bible 
Brotherhood  (see  Bibleitzy). 

II.  R.  S.  J. 

YEMEN  : Province  comprising  the  south w’estern 
part  of  Arabia.  Various  traditions  trace  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Jews  in  this  region  back  to  the  time  of 
Solomon,  and  the  Sanaite  Jews  have  a legend  to 
the  etiect  that  their  forefathers  settled  there  foity- 
two  j'ears  before  the  destruction  of  the  First  Teiii- 
[ile.  Under  the  prophet  Jeremiah  75,000  Jews,  in- 
cluding priests  and  Levites,  are  said  to  have  gone  to 
Yemen;  and  when  Ezra  commanded  the  Jews  to  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem  they  disobeyed,  wdiereupon  he 
pronounced  an  everlasting  ban  upon  them.  Tradi- 
tion states,  however,  that  as  a punishment  for  this 
hasty  action  Ezra  was  denied  burial  in  Palestine. 
As  a result  of  this  tradition,  which  is  devoid  of  his- 
toricity, no  Jew  of  Yemen  gives  the  name  of  Ezra  to 
a cluld,  although  all  other  Biblical  appellatives  are 
found  there. 

The  actual  immigration  of  Jews  into  Yemen  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  c.e.,  although  the  province  is 
mentioned  neither  by  Josephus  nor  by  the  Mishnah 
or  Talmud.  According  to  Winckler, 
First  Set-  the  Jews  of  Yemen  enjoyed  prosper- 
tlements.  ity  until  the  sixth  century  c.e.,  and 
the  fourth  sovereign  before  Dim  Nu- 
was  was  a convert  to  Judaism.  The  kingdoms  of 
Sheba,  Raidau,  Hadramaut,  and  Yamanat  (Yemen) 
were  united  under  tlie  hegemony  of  the  Yemenite 
kings,  who  were  as  follows; 

Yahamin  (c.  32.5  C.E.) 


Abu  Karib  As'ad  Wara  ‘Amr  Amin 

I 

Shurahbil  Ya'fur  (c.  448) 

I 

Shurahbil  Yakkuf  (c.  467) 


Ma'di  Karib  Yun'im  Luhai'athah  Yanuf 

I ■ 

Dhu  Nuwas  (d.  523) 

Until  recently  Dhu  Nuwas  w’as  regarded  as  the 
first  king  wdio  was  zealous  for  Judaism,  but  a chron- 
icle of  saints  in  the  British  Museum  gives  the  name 
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of  the  martyr  Arkir,  who  was  condemned  to  death 
by  Shuralibil  Yakkuf  at  tlie  instigation  of  his  coun- 
selors, the  rabbis.  Althougli  all  these  legends  are 
e.xtremely  biased  and  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  por- 
trayal of  the  persecution  of  Christians  by  the  Jews, 
it  is  evident  that  Judaism  had  in  the  fourth  century 
taken  a firm  hold  upon  the  royal  house.  In  this 
legend,  as  in  others,  the  city  of  Najran  is  impor- 
tant. Two  Jewish  youths  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  there,  whereupon  Dim  Nuwas  conquered  the 
city  and  executed  the  king  after  offering  him  his 
choice  between  Judaism  and  death.  The  effect  of 
these  traditions  was  a bitter  oppression  of  the  Jews, 
first  by  the  Christians  and  later  by  the  Arabs. 

The  average  Jewish  population  of  Yemen  for  the 
first  five  centuries  c.e.  is  said  to  have  been  about 
3,000.  The  Jews  were  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
tiy,  but  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  and  thus 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  many  Jewish 
books.  When  Saladin  became  sultan  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  Shiites  revolted 
against  him,  the  trials  of  the  Yemenite  Jews  began. 
There  were  few  scholars  among  them  at  that  time, 
and  a false  prophet  arose,  proclaiming  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism,  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  able  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  teachings  from 
the  Bible.  In  this  hour  of  need  the  greatest  Jewish 
scholar  of  Yemen,  Jacob  ben  Nathan- 
Yemen  and  ael  al-Fayyumi,  wrote  for  counsel  to 
Mai-  Maiinonides,  who  replied  in  a consola- 

monides.  tory  epistle  entitled  “ IggeretTeman.” 

This  letter  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  Jews  of  Yemen  that,  according  to  Saphir,  they 
included  the  name  of  Maiinonides  in  the  Kaddish 
prayer.  The  false  prophet  was  condemned  to  death 
and  died  in  his  illusion.  Although  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela  did  not  personally  visit  Yemen,  be  gives  certain 
data  concerning  the  Yemenite  Jews.  Their  capital 
was  Teiina  and  they  called  themselves  Rechabites, 
while  at  their  head  stood  the  nasi  Hanan.  They 
were  in  constant  strife  with  their  Ismaelitic  neigh- 
bors, from  whom  they  won  many  victories  and  took 
much  boot}'. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  of  Yemen  was  miserable. 
They  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imam,  and 
were  forbidden  to  wear  new  or  good  clothes,  nor 
might  they  ride  an  ass  or  a mule,  being  compelled  to 
make  the  longest  journeys  on  foot  when  occasion  re- 
quired it.  They  were  prohibited,  moreover,  from 
engaging  in  money  transactions,  and  were  all  me- 
chanics, being  employed  chiefly  as  carpenters,  ma- 
sons, and  smiths.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  they  are  said  to  have  numbered  30,000,  and 
to  have  lived  principally  in  Aden  (200),  Sana  (10,000), 
Sada  (1,000),  Dhamar  (1,000),  and  the  desert  of  Beda 
(2,000).  In  recent  times  there  have  been  no  Jews  in 
the  Tahaina  (the  low  coast-land)  nor  in  Hodeida,  but 
they  now  reside  in  the  interior  of  the  plateau.  Set- 
tlements of  considerable  size  are  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sana,  and  are  divided  between  Manakhah,  with 
3,000  Jews,  and  Sana,  which  has  a separate  quai  ter 
containing  about  8,000.  The  Jews  have  also  special 
sections  of  the  city  in  Kaidiaban,  Weilan,  and  Dha- 
mar. Special  mention  should  likewise  be  made  of  the 
Jewish  village  of  Al-Gharaba,  two  kilometers  from 
XII.— 38 


Reda‘.  The  chief  industry  of  the  Jews  of  Yemen  is 
the  making  of  pottery,  which  is  found  in  all  their 
settlements  and  which  has  rendered  them  famous 
throughout  the  East.  They  engage  very  little  in 
commerce.  An  important  personage  among  the 
Yemenite  Jews  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  w’as  Aaron  Chehip,  known  as  the  “Coffee 
King.”  He  came  to  a violent  end,  however,  being 
murderously  a.ssaulted  and  robbed  by  the  natives. 

According  to  the  most  recent  investigations,  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  Yemen, 
whatever  the  date  of  their  settlement. 
Literature,  brought  with  them  the  Bible  and  a 
large  part  of  the  traditional  llagga- 
dah,  which  also  had  an  influence  on  the  Koran.  The 
Talmud,  or  at  least  a part  of  it,  was  likewise  known 
in  Yemen,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  less  widely  dis- 
tributed there  than  in  Europe  was  due  solely  to  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  which  made  it  impossible  to 
buy  more  copies.  The  Jews  of  Yemen  must  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  Babylonia,  since  they  reck- 
oned time  according  to  the  Seleucidan  era,  and  this 
chronology  is  found  on  tombstones  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century.  All  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of 
Yemen,  moreover,  show  the  suiierlinear,  or  Baby 
Ionian,  system  of  punctuation.  It  is  clear  fiom  the 
“Iggeret  Tcman  ” that  though  the  Yemenite  Jews 
were  not  Talmudists,  they  acted  according  to  the 
decisions  of  Rah  Ashi  in  traditional  law,  at  least 
after  they  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Miiimon- 
ides.  The  “Yad,”  which  they  ctilled  “Ilihhur,” 
and  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  of  Jose|)h  Caro  were  re- 
garded by  them  as  the  highest  authorities  in  Jewish 
law. 

The  oldest  Yemenite  manuscripts  are  those  of  the 
Bible,  which  the  Yemenite  Jews  call  “Taj”  (= 
“crown  ”).  They  date  from  the  ninth  century,  and 
each  of  them  has  a short  Dlasoretic  introduction, 
while  many  contain  Arabic  commentfiries.  The 
Masorah  was  highly  valued  by  the  Jews  of  Ye- 
men, and  a special  compilation,  made  by  Yjdiya 
Salih,  was  called  by  Ginsbtirg  the  “j\Iasoriih  of 
Teman.”  They  were  aetjuainted  with  Saadia, 
Rashi,  Kimhi,  Nahmanides,  and  Isaac  Arama,  be- 
sides producing  a number  of  exegetes  from  iimong 
themselves.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Nathanael 
b.  Isaiah  Avrote  an  Arabic  commentary  on  the 
Bible,  full  of  haggadot  and  almost  wholly  destitute 
of  any  real  Biblical  hermeneutics,  while  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  fifteenth  century  Saadia  b.  David 
al-‘Adani  was  the  atithor  of  a eom- 

Writers.  mentary  on  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  and  Abraham  b.  Sol- 
omon wrote  on  the  Prophets  (British  Museum).  Of 
the  Talmud  the  following  treatises  are  now  known 
to  exist  in  manuscript:  Bezah,  Pesahim,  IMo'ed  Ka- 
tan,  klegillah,  and  Zebahim.  The  Yemenite  Abner 
b.  Ker  ha-Shoshani  wrote  a double  commentary 
in  Hebrew  on  the  “ 'En  Ya'akob  ” of  Jacob  Habib, 
and  betAveen  1478  and  1483  Saadia  b.  David  al-‘Adani 
composed  a gloss  on  the  “Yad”  of  JIaimonides. 
Among  the  mldrashim  compiled  in  Yemen  mention 
snould  be  made  of  the  “ Midrash  ha-Gadol  ” of 
David  bar  Amram  al-‘Adani  (vol.  i.,  ed.  Schech- 
ter,  1002).  Between  1413  and  1430  the  physician 
Yahya  Zechariah  b.  Solomon  wrote  a compila- 
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tioii  entitled  “ j\Iidrasli  lia-Hefez,”  wliicli  included 
the  Pentateuch,  Lamentations,  Esther,  and  the  haf- 
tarot,  while  between  1484  and  1493  David  al- 
Lawani  composed  his  “Midrash  al-Wajiz  al- 
Mughni.”  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries supercommentaries  on  the  “ Yad  ” were  written 
by  Salili  Musa  al-Hadhari,  Isaac  b.  Abraham, 
and  David  b.  Solomon. 

The  Cabala  was  and  is  very  popular  among  the 
Yemenite  Jews,  who  are  familiar  with  the  Zoharand 
with  the  work  of  all  the  European  cabalists.  One 
of  them,  Solomon  b.  Dawid  ha-Kohen,  has  written 
a cabalistic  treatise  in  thirteen  chapters,  entitled 
“Lehem  Shelomoh.” 

Among  tlie  Yemenite  poets  who  wrote  Hebrew 


Manuscripts  of  the  Yemen  Siddur  are  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  prayers  agree  in  part  with  the 
Sephardic  and  in  part  with  the  Ashkenazic  liturgy, 
and  their  language  is  partly  Hebrew  and  partly 
Aramaic  and  Arabic,  while  the  daily  so-called  “ Ma- 
‘amadot”  prayers  are  written  in  Aramaic.  The 
Yemenite  Siddur  appeared  in  Jerusalem  1892  (2d  ed. 
1898),  and  in  Vienna  1896. 

Bibliography  : Ben.iamin  of  Tudela,  ed.  Asher,  p.  70,  London 
1840;  Burchard,  in  Out  U)id  iresf,  ii.  337-341;  Deinard  Or 
Melr,  pp.  20-28,  New  York,  1896;  Greenburg,  The  Haf/adiik 
Accordina  tothe  Rlteof  Yemen,  i.-iv.,  London,  1896;Gratz 
Gesch.  iv.-vi.  (Index) ; Harkavy,  Studien  undMittheihinaeu, 
pp.  202,  217,  Berlin,  1887;  Neubauer,  in  j.  Q.  R.  iii.  22;  idem, 
in  R.  E.  J.  xxiii.  122  ct  seq.;  idem,  in  Monatsschrlft,  iii.  42- 
44;  Saphir,  Ehen  Safii-,  i.  99-116;  Steinschneider,  T''er- 
zeichniss  der  HehrUischen  Handseliriften  der  KOiiiglichen 


Group  of  Yemen  Jews. 

(From  a photograph  by  Elkan  N.  Adltir.) 


and  Arabic  hymns  modeled  after  the  Spanish  school, 
mention  maybe  made  ofYahya  al-Dhabri  and 
the  members  of  the  Al-Shabbezi  family.  A single 
non-religious  work,  inspired  by  Hariri,  was  written 
in  1573  by  Zecbariab  b.  Saadia  (identical  with  the 
Yahya  al-Dhahri  mentioned  above),  under  the  title 
“Sefer  ha-Musar.”  The  philosophical  writers  in- 
clude; Saadia  b.  Jabez  and  Saadia  b.  Mas‘ud, 
both  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
Ibn  al-Hawas,  the  author  of  a treatise  in  the  form 
of  a dialogue  written  in  rimed  prose,  and  termed  by 
its  author  the  “Flower  of  Yemen”;  Hasan  al- 
Dhamari ; and  Joseph  ha-Levi  b.  Jefes,  who 
wrote  the  philosophical  treatises  “Ner  Yisrael” 
(1420)  and  “Kitab  al-Masahah.” 


Rihliotheh  zti  Berlin,  ii.  71  et  neq.;  idem,  in  Ixr'aelitische 
Monntxschrtft,  1891,  No.  2 ; idem,  in  Monatxxrhnft.  1894, 
pp.  79  et  xeq.;  Winckler,  Altorientalifiche  Forschunqen,  iv. 

329- 337;  W.  Bacher,  Der  Slld-Arahische  Siddur,  in  J.  Q.  R. 
xiy.  581-621 ; idem,  Ein  Hehrdiseh-Arabisches  Liederhuch 
aus  Semen,  in  Bcrliner-Festxchrift,  1903,  pp.  10-32 ; S.  Poz- 
nanski,  Zum  Schriftlmrn  der  SlXd-Arabisehen  Jnden,  in 
J.  Q.  R.  xlv.  752-757 ; P.  Heinrich.  Fragment  einex  Gehets- 
hnches  aux  Semen,  Vienna,  1902 ; idem,  in  S.  0.  R.  xv. 

330- 333. 

J.  S.  O. 

YERUSHALMI,  SOLOMON  B.  MENAHEM 

(called  also  Solomon  Isaac  [Sekel]  Ashke- 
nazi) : Scholar  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  wrote  a commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Ruth  which  he  entitled  “ Perush  ‘al  Rut”  (Salonica, 
1561;  2d  ed.  [together  with  the  “Pardes  Rimmo- 
nim”],  Sabbionetta,  1554). 
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YESHIBAH:  A high  school ; a rabbinical  col- 
lege. It  is  the  oldest  institution  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  ranks  higher  than  the  Heder  or  the  Talmud 
Torah.  The  term  “ yeshibah  ” and  the  Aramaic 
equivalent  “ metibta  ” (both  found  in  the  Talmud) 
originally  meant  a session,  a council,  or  a meeting 
of  scholars,  over  which  presided  the  “elder.”  Tlie 
Patriarchs  were  all  elders  of  a yeshibah  (Yoma  28b). 
E.  Pappa  was  elected  “ rosh  yeshibah  ” (or  “ resh 
metibta  ”),  t.e.,  president  of  the  yeshibah,  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  deliver  a lecture  and  discussion  before 
the  yeshibah  of  a large  and  mixed  assembly  (Ber. 
57a  and  Rashi  ad  loc. ; B.  K.  117a).  At  first  the  bet 
ha-midrash  was  the  place  where  the  yeshibah  as- 
sembled, one  or  two  (morning  and  afternoon)  ses- 
sions being  held  daily.  Later,  when  the  number  of 
students  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  hold  the 
sessions  in  a separate  large  hall  adjoining  the  bet 
ha-midrash,  and  this  hall  was  known  by  the  name 
of  “ jmshibah.”  The  general  term  for  the  lecture 
was  probably  “pesikta”  or  “mekilta,”  which,  like 
the  modern  term  “ shi'ur,”  means  “ measure,”  indi- 
cating tlie  fixed  and  limited  time  occupied  by  the 
rosh  3'eshibah  in  delivering  the  discourse — from  two 
to  three  hours. 

During  the  Talmudic  period  the  principal  Pales- 
tinian yeshibot  were  at  Sepphoris,  Tiberias,  and 
Cassarea,  while  the  leading  Babylonian  ones  were  at 
Mahuza,  Nehardea,  Sura,  and  Pumbedita.  Those 
at  the  last  two  towns  were  maintained  in  the  geonic 
period  (see  Academies).  The  principal  seat  of  the 
Rabbis  after  the  days  of  the  Second  Temple  was 
Pumbedita  (“Iggeret  Rab  Sherira  Gaon,”  ed. 
Goldberg,  p.  32,  Mayence,  1873).  The  attend- 
ance at  the  Babylonian  yesliibot  gradually  de- 
creased. Rab  had  1,200  students  at  his  yeshibah; 
R.  Huna  had  800  students,  with  13  amoraim  as 
interpreters;  Rabbah  and  R.  Joseph  each  had  400; 
and  R.  Ashi  had  only  200  (Ket.  106a).  The  sessions 
of  the  Babylonian  yeshibot  were  interrupted  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  and  were  finally  suspended  by  the 
Persian  persecutions,  the  last  being  held  at  Bagdad. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (1160-73)  found  ten  yeshibot 
there,  and  he  enumerates  the  names  of  every  rosh 
yeshibah,  the  principal  one  being  R.  Samuel  b. 
Eli.  The  “rosh  ha-golah  ” (president  of  the  Cap- 
tivity) bestowed  “ semikah  ” (ordination)  upon  the 
graduates  of  the  yeshibah  (Benjamin 
In  of  Tudela,  “Itinerary,”  ed.  Asher,  p. 

Babylon.  60,  London,  1840).  Pethahiah  of  Re- 
gensburg, in  his  “Sibbub”  (travels), 
written  in  the  same  century,  describes  the  Bagdad 
yeshibah  as  follows:  “The  rosh  yeshibah  [R.  Sam- 
uel ha-Levi  b.  Eli]  has  about  2,000  students  at  a 
time,  and  there  are  over  500  around  him  who  are 
well  informed.  The  students  receive  lessons  from 
other  teachers  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  ye- 
shibah. The  rosh  ha-golah  is  R.  Eliezer,  and  under 
him  is  the  rosh  yeshibah.  The  latter  occupies  a 
large  house  covered  with  tapestry.  He  is  dressed 
in  a gold-trimmed  garment  and  sits  on  high,  while 
the  students  sit  on  the  ground.  He  discourses 
through  an  interpreter  or  explainer  [“meturge- 


man  ”],  who  answers  all  questions  asked  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  if  he  does  not  know  inquires  of  the  rosh 
j'eshibah.  Sometimes  there  are  several  interpreters, 
each  expounding  a treatise  in  a different  part  of  tlie 
3'eshibah.  The  whole  study  is  with  an  intonation  ” 
(ed.  Benisch,  p.  16,  London,  1861).  Toward  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  an  important  3'eshibah  at 
Bagdad  was  under  the  guidance  of  Isaac  ibn  Sakin, 
and  later  it  was  under  Samuel  b.  David  ha-Kohen, 
who  defended  Maimonides  against  the  edict  of  ex- 
communication  (1289). 

The  example  of  the  yeshibot  of  Babylon  was  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  Levant.  It  is  curious  that 
even  the  Karaites  carried  along  with  them  the  title  of 
“rosh  3mshibah,”  bestowing  it  in  the  tenth  century 
on  Jacob  ha-Tamani  ( = “ of  Taman , ” on  the  Bosporus) 
(d.  958;  see  Pinsker,  “Likkute  Kadmoniyot,”  Ap- 
pendix, p.  86;  the  date  is  disputed  1)3'  Deinard  in 
“ Ha-Shahar,”  viii.  452).  Until  the  ninth  centur3'  the 
Jews  in  European  countries  and  elsewhere  depended 
entirely  upon  the  decisions  of  the  authorities  in  the 
yeshibot  of  Bab3'lon,  which  they  supported  liber- 
ally. It  was  largely  due  to  the  encouragement  of 
Charlemagne  that  the  learned  men  of  Bab3'lon  emi- 
grated and  later  established  3'eshibot  in  France  and 
Germany.  During  the  tenth  centur3'  three  new  ye- 
shibotwere  founded:  the  first  by  Shemariah  b.  Elha- 
nan  at  Mizr  (Cairo),  Egypt;  the  second  1)3'  Hu- 
shiel  at  Kairwan  in  North  Africa;  and  the  third 
by  Moses  b.  Enoch  (d.  965)  at  Cordova  (Abraham 
ibn  Daud,  “ Sefer  ha-Kabbalah  ”). 

The  3'eshibah  of  Narbonne  was  perhaps  the  most  fa- 
mous of  its  time,  drawing  eager  students  from  all  parts 
of  France  and  German3’.  Benjamin 
In  the  traveler  says:  “R.  Abraham  [ibn 

France.  Daud]  is  rosh  3'cshibah  at  Narbonne, 
whence  the  study  of  the  Law  spreads 
over  all  countries.  At  Lunel  the  foreign  students 
who  attend  the  3'eshibah  aresupi)lied  with  food  and 
raiment  at  the  public  expense.  At  Bcaucaire  there 
is  a grand  yeshibah  under  the  presidency  of  Abra- 
ham ibn  Daud,  an  eminent  scholar  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Talmud,  who  attracts  students  from  distant 
countries,  and  who  provides  for  them  from  his  pri- 
vate means,  which  are  quite  considerable.  At  Mar- 
seilles, in  the  upper  city  near  the  fortress,  is  a great 
yeshibah  whicli  boasts  of  very  learned  scholars, 
headed  by  R.  Simon  Anatollo,  Abba  Dlaii  b.  Isaac 
[author  of  the  “ Tttur  ”],  and  others.  The  scholars 
and  descendants  of  Rashi  hold  yeshibot  at 
Troyes  and  Rameiupt.  Paris  contains  many 
learned  men  whose  equals  are  not  to  be  found 
anywhere  upon  earth”  (“Massa'ot,”  pp.  4,  6,  112). 
The  3'eshibah  of  Paris  was  closed  by  order  of  King 
Philip  Augustus  (1181),  but  the  yeshibah  at  Cham- 
pagne, where  the  tosafists  pursued  their  work,  still 
flourished,  as  did  also  that  at  Dampierre,  where  a 
grandson  of  Rashi  conducted  a yeshibah  of  consid- 
erable authority.  R.  Isaac,  a nephew  of  R.  Tam, 
guided  a 3'eshibah  of  sixty  pupils,  each  one  stud3'- 
ing  for  himself  a different  treatise  of  the  Talmud, 
and  all  together  taking  up  one  treatise  at  a time  in 
rotation  under  the  rosh  yeshibah  (“Zedah  la-Derek,” 
Introduction,  ed.  Ferrara,  1554,  p.  4a).  A 3'eshibah 
was  reopened  at  Paris  for  a short  time  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  R.  Jehiel,  who  emigrated  to  the 
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Holy  Land.  Mattitbiah  b.  Joseph  of  Provence  rees- 
tablisbed  a yesliibab  at  Paris  in  Ibe  fourteentb  cen- 
tury, and  Jacob  of  Orleans  (d.  1189),  a pupil  of  H. 
Tam,  crossed  tbe  Cbannel  and  opened  a yesliibab  in 
London. 

Tbe  first  yesliibab  in  Spain  was  established  at  Cor- 
dova, and  attracted  tbe  scholars  of  tbe  Levant. 
Later  were  founded  tbe  yesliibab  of  Granada  and 
that  of  Lucena,  tbe  latter  being  suc- 
In  Spain,  cessively  conducted  by  Isaac  Alfasi 
Germany,  (1090)  and  bis  pupil  Ibu  Migasb. 
Italy,  and  These  examples  were  followed  by  Je- 
Holland.  biel  ben  Asher  at  Toledo,  where  be 
changed  tbe  whole  tone  of  Spanish 
Judaism;  by  Solomon  ben  Adret  at  Barcelona  in 
1305  ; and  by  R.  Nissim  at  tbe  same  city  in  1372. 
R.  Gersbom  (960-1028)  emigrated  from  France  to 
Mayence,  where  be  founded  a yesliibab  and  gath- 
ered many  students  from  Germany  and  Italy.  This 
yeshibah  nourished  for  more  than  eighty  years  and 
became  a center  of  Talmudic  activity.  Joseph 
Colon  (1420-80),  tbe  author  of  a collection  of  re- 
sponsa,  bad  a yeshibah  at  Pavia,  Italy;  and  Judah 
Minz  of  Mayence  founded  a yeshibah  at  Padua 
(1504-26).  Joseph  Ottolenghi  opened  a yeshibah  in 
Cremona,  northern  Italy,  prior  to  the  public  burning 
of  the  Talmud  in  1559.  The  yeshibah  ‘Ez  Haj'yim 
in  Amsterdam  flourished  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  its  publications  of  responsa  under  the 
title  “Peri ‘Ez  Hayyim  ” extended  from  1733  to 
1792.  In  the  same  century  there  wei'e  celebrated 
3eshibot  at  Altona-Hamburg,  Fi'ankfort-on-the- 
Main,  Flrrth,  and  Metz.  At  Nikolsburg  Mordc- 
cai  Benet  had  a yeshibah  with  from  800  to  400 
students. 

Jacob  Poliak  (1460-1541),  the  founder  of  “hillu- 
kim  ” (the  sophistic  method  of  Talmudic  discus- 
sions), was  the  first  to  transfer  the  rabbinical  science 
from  Germany  to  Poland ; he  opened  a j'cshibah  at 
Cracow,  which  later  was  presided  over  by  Moses  Is- 
serlesand  became  the  most  celebrated  school  through- 
out the  whole  European  Jewry.  All  who  sought 
sound  learning  betook  themselves 
In  Poland,  thither;  and  the  fact  that  a man  had 
been  educated  in  the  yeshibah  of  Po- 
land was  of  itself  a high  recommendation  if  he 
sought  to  obtain  a position  as  rabbi.  Other  German 
scholars  settled  in  Lithuania,  Ruthenia,  and  Volhynia 
and  founded  new  centers  of  rabbinic  study. 

The  three  documents  mentioned  below  describe 
the  yeshibah  at  various  times  and  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  illustrate  the  life,  methods,  regulations, 
and  course  of  studies  in  the  old  j’eshibah.  A docu- 
ment called  “Hukke  ha-Torah”  (=  “the  laws  of  the 
Torah,”  i.e.,  rules  or  bylaws  regulating  the  teaching 
of  the  Torah),  and  appended  to  the  “Semak”  of 
Isaac  Corbeil  under  date  of  1309,  throws  light  on 
the  attitude  and  conditions  of  the  yeshibah  in  north- 
ern France  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  were 
two  schools,  one  called  “midrash  ga- 
Curricu-  dol  ” and  the  other  “ midrash  katon,” 
lum,  13th  corresiionding  respectively  to  the 
Century.  Christian  cathedral  school  and  parochi- 
al school  at  that  time ; the  lower  schools 
were  known  also  as  “petites  ecoles,”  and  in  some 
paragraphs  the  “ higher  midrash  ” is  referred  to  as 


“yeshibah.”  The  “Hukke  ha-Torah”  is  composed 
of  three  different  collections,  and  may  have  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  as  the  occasion  required, 
to  complete  and  perfect  the  regulations.  The  rules 
for  the  higher  and  lower  schools  are  mixed  indis- 
criminately. The  students  of  the  higher  midrash 
were  called  “perushim”  (=“  Pharisees ”),  a title 
still  retained  hy  married  students  in  the  j'eshibah. 
The  length  of  the  term  was  seven  years,  during 
which  time  the  pupils  dwelt  in  the  midrash,  food 
and  lodging  being  provided  for  them.  The  head 
teacher,  called  “rosh  yeshibah,”  also  lodged  there 
during  the  week,  but  returned  to  his  home  on  Fri- 
day night.  Interpreters  were  employed,  one  for 
every  ten  students,  to  explain  the  lecture  of  the  rosh 
yeshibah  (Gudemann,  “Gesch.  des  Erziehungs- 
wesens,”  etc.,  i.,  note  3;  Jacobs,  “Jews  of  Angevin 
England,”  pp.  343  et  seq.). 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  chief  provi- 
sions of  this  important  code  of  education.  The  sep- 
arate sections  sometimes  occur  in  more  than  one  of 
the  three  recensions,  here  indicated  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C.  Jacobs  (“Jews  of  Angevin  England  ”) 
is  of  the  opinion  that  A was  composed  m England 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  on  account  of  the  refei- 
ences  to  the  capital  and  to  the  long  winter  nights: 

(i.)  Every  first-born  male  is  to  be  set  apart  (“separated  ”)  toi 
the  study  of  the  Law  from  the  eighth  day  after  circumcision 
(A  1,  B 5). 

(ii.)  At  nye  years  of  age  every  Jewish  boy  is  to  be  brought  in 
the  month  Nisan  to  the  small  school  of  the  province,  and  taught 
to  read  ; then  put  to  Leviticus,  then  to  read  the  weekly  portion 
in  Hebrew,  then  in  the  vernacular,  and  then  in  the  Targuin 
(A  7,8;  B6;  Cl). 

(iii.)  At  ten  years  he  studies  the  Mishnah,  beginning  with  the 
tractate  Berakot  of  the  Talmud,  and  going  through  the  smaller 
tractates  of  the  order  Mo'ed  in  the  next  three  yeais  (B  6,  C 2). 

(iy.)  At  thirteen  years  the  education  of  the  ordinary  boy  is 
completed ; that  of  the  separated  continues  in  the  same  school 
till  the  lad  is  sixteen,  when  he  decides  for  himself  whether  he 
will  devote  his  life  to  the  Law,  and,  if  so,  goes  up  to  the  great 
schooi  of  the  separated  in  the  capital  for  another  seven  years 
(A  2,  3;  C3). 

(v.)  The  small  school  of  the  province  is  to  be  held  in  a two- 
story  house,  capable  of  holding  100  pupils,  10  teachers,  and  a 
rector  to  supervise.  No  teaching  is  to  be  done  at  home,  and  the 
rector  must  not  reside  at  the  school  with  his  family,  but  must 
go  home  every  Sabbath  (B  6,  A .5,  B 3). 

(vi.)  The  rector  gives  two  lectures— one  in  the  morning,  one 
in  the  afternoon.  The  teachers  go  over  each  lesson  twice  with 
their  classes  [this  probably  refers  to  the  great  school  of  the 
capital].  At  the  end  of  each  week  there  is  repetition  of  the 
week’s  work;  similarly  at  the  end  of  the  mouth,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  and  of  the  winter  session.  No  teacher  may 
take  more  than  ten  pupils,  nor  may  he  have  any  other  calling 
than  teaching  (B  7;  A 6,  10,  12). 

(vii.)  The  lads  are  encouraged  to  examine  one  another  every 
evening  in  the  day’s  lessons.  Hull  scholars  are  to  be  sent  away, 
so  as  not  to  keep  back  the  more  forward.  Teaching  is  to  he  hy 
book,  not  from  memory.  In  winter  the  evening  lessons  are  to 
be  short,  on  account  of  the  light  (A  .5,  7,  9,  11). 

(viii.)  Every  member  of  the  community  pays  twelve  pence 
yearly  as  school-fees,  instead  of  the  half-shekel  of  old.  Ttie 
great  school  is  to  be  bought,  and  then  let  out  to  the  separateil. 
The  separated  pay  for  their  lodging,  and  a share  of  the  teachers’ 
salaries.  The  rector  gets  20  marks  yearly,  a teacher  8 (A  4 ; 
B 1,  6). 

Nathan  Hannover,  in  “ Yewen  Meznlah  ” (ed.  Ven- 
ice, 1653,  end),  relates  the  liistory  of  the  Chniielnicki 
massacres  and  describes  the  j’eshibali  at  that  period; 
“Nearly  all  cominnnities  in  Poland  supported  a ye- 
shibah. They  maintained  the  students  and  gave  them 
out  of  the  public  funds  fixed  sums  weekly  for  ordi- 
naiy  expenses.  The  bahurim  taught  the  smaller 
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boys.  A community  consisting  of  fifty  ‘ ba'ale  bat- 
tim  ’ [=  “householders  ”]  supported  about  thirty 
students.  In  addition  to  receiving 
Yeshibah  fixed  stipends  the  students  were  in- 
Culture,  vited  as  guests  to  the  tables  of  tlie 
17tb  Cen-  community,  every  household  having 
tury.  invariably  one  or  more  such  guests 
from  the  yeshibah.  Consequently  the 
number  of  hakamim  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  very  often  there  were  found  twenty  hakamim 
bearing  the  title  of  ‘ morenu  ’ or  ‘ haber  ’ in  a com- 
munity of  fifty  householders.  The  rosh  yesiiibah 
was  above  all  in  rank.  The  terms  of  study  were  as 
follows:  in  summer  from  the  1st  of  l3yar  to  the 
loth  of  Ab,  and  in  winter  from  the  1st  of  Heshwan 
to  the  15th  of  Tebet,  the  intervals  being  devoted  to 
private  studies.  In  the  first  part  of  each  season, 
namely,  from  the  1st  of  lyyar  to  Pentecost,  and  from 
the  1st  of  Heshwan  to  Hanukkah,  the  studies  in  the 
yeshibah  consisted  of  Gemara  with  Raslii  and  tosa- 
fot,  one  page  daily.  This  was  called  one  halakah. 
The  rosh  yeshibah  sat  on  a chair,  and  the  students 
stood  around  him.  The  students  prepared  them- 
selves beforehand  by  carefully  studying  the  halakah 
of  the  day,  and  then  asked  the  rosh  yeshibah  to  ex- 
plain the  difficult  pas.sages.  After  he  had  answered, 
all  kept  silence,  and  he  then  discussed  a ‘hilluk,’  a 
pilpulistic  review  of  the  halakah  in  detail.  This 
lasted  till  noon  or  a little  later.  The  second  half  of 
the  term  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Alfasi  and  the 
posekim  [decisions  and  codes],  particularly  the  four 
volumes  of  the  Turiin  with  commentaries.  A few 
weeks  before  the  term  expired  the  rosh  yeshibah  per- 
mitted the  best  students  to  deliver  a discourse,  in 
order  to  familiarize  them  with  the  art  of  delivering 
a hilluk.  The  Talmud  was  studied  in  the  order  of 
the  sedarim.  Every  rosh  yeshibah  had  a ‘ sham- 
mash  ’ [=  “attendant”],  whose  business  was  to  see 
that  the  students  in  every  class  attended  strictly  to 
their  studies.  Every  Thursday  the  students  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  gabbai,  who  ex- 
amined them.  For  failure  in  the  examination  the 
student  was  sometimes  chastised  with  a rod  by  the 
shammash  and  sometimes  admonished  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other  students.  In  the  last  days  of  the 
term  the  pupils  reviewed  what  they  had  learned 
during  the  term.  When  the  session  ended  the 
students  traveled  with  the  rosh  yeshibah  to  the 
fairs  on  market-days  [“  yerid  ”] : in  summer  to  the 
fairs  of  Zaslav  and  Yaroslav,  and  in  winter  to  the 
fairs  of  Lemberg  and  Lublin.  The  students  were 
allowed  to  choose  anj'  yeshibah  in  those  places  dur- 
ing the  fairs.  The  gathering  of  so  many  students 
at  the  fairs,  where  merchants  congregated  to  sell  or 
purchase  goods,  was  the  occasion  of  making  hun- 
dreds of  marriage  engagements;  the  best  students 
were  selected  on  the  recommendation  of  the  rosh 
yeshibah,  and  the  amount  of  dowr)"  offered  varied 
according  to  the  student’s  knowledge  of  the  Tal- 
mud and  Ids  skill  in  delivering  a Idlluk.  Both  the 
students  and  the  rosh  yeshibah  were  held  in  high 
esteem  by  rich  and  poor  alike.  The  rosh  j'eshibah 
received  many  presents  in  money  and  goods;  if 
neither  a Kohen  nor  a Levlte,  he  was  entitled  to  the 
third  portion  [“  shelishi  ”]  in  the  order  of  persons 
called  up  to  read  the  sidra.  In  leaving  the  syna- 


gogue, the  rosh  j'eshibah  led  the  students,  who  were 
followed  by  the  people.  On  Sabbaths  and  holy  da3'S 
he. was  visited  by  the  prominent  members  of  the 
community.” 

Yeshibot  began  to  flourish  again  in  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  sixteenth  century— in  Safed  under  Berab  and 
Caro,  and  in  Jerusalem  under  Levi  ibn  Habib.  Some 
private  yeshibot  were  supported  by 
In  individual  donors  from  abroad;  and 
Palestine,  this  became  the  prevailing  fashion. 

Two  brothers  named  Ve.gain  Leghorn 
supported  the  yeshibah  of  Jacob  Hagiz  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  A document  dated  1758  and 
copied  by  Hazan  in  his  bibliograph3' “ Ha-5Ia‘alot 
li-Shelomoh  ” (j).  1021),  Alexandria,  1898)  gives  a list 
of  the  3'eshihot  in  Jerusalem  at  that  time  and  shows 
that  a inajoritv  of  them  were  supported  bv  jirivate 
charity.  The  list  is  interesting  as  to  the  <letails  of 
management  and  the  courses  of  study  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  among  the  Sephardim,  and  is  as 
follows: 

Yeshibat  Jacob  Pen'ira  : Subsidized  by  Jacob  Pereira  of  IIol- 
lanci ; income  1,2(K)  piasters  ])er  annum  ; rosb  yesliibab,  Hakam 
Meynhas  b.  Samuel,  author  of  “ Peri  lia-Adamah,”  aged  Hi : 30 
baburirn,  3 melamedim.  Order  of  study:  eacli  student  sepa- 
rately one  balakah;  in  the  afternoon  same  balakab  by  all  to- 
gether, and  also  one  chapter  of  Misbnab  with  commentaries. 

Yesbibat  Newell  Shalom  : Supportial  by  Isaac  di  Mayo  & t'o. 
of  Constantinople;  income  7(K)  piasters;  rosh  yeshibah,  Ilapbael 
Moses  Bulah,  author  of  “Get  Mekusbsbar,”  etc.;  20  students,  2 
melamedim.  Order  of  study:  in  the  forenoon  balakab;  in 
the  afternoon  .')  folios  of  [Di  Vida’s]  “ Ilesbit  Hokmah,”  and 
Tur  with  “ Bet  Yosef.” 

Yesbibat  Yefa’er  ‘Anawim  : Supported  by  Joseph  and  Raiilmel 
Franco  of  Leghorn ; income  6IX)  piasters;  rosb  yeshibah,  Alira- 
ham  ibn  Asher,  etc.  Orderof  study  : in  the  forenoon  3 chapters 
of  Misbnab  with  commentaries. 

Yesbibat  Hesed  le-Ahrabam  u-Binyan Shelomoh : Income  l.iXX) 
piasters;  rosh  yeshibah.  H.  Zemah,  etc.;  li  bahurim.  Onier  of 
study : in  the  forenooii  3 hours  halakah,  in  the  afternoon  3 
hours  Tur. 

Yesbibat  Dainesek  Eliezer:  Supported  by  Eliezer  Ashkenazi ; 
income  -450  piasters;  rosh  yeshibah,  Judah  Nation,  eU-.;  K stu- 
dents. Order  of  study : all  together  one  halakah  lasting  136 
hours;  the  rest  of  the  day  each  one  studies  for  himself;  on 
Wednesday  the  pupils  review  what  they  have  studied  during 
the  past  week. 

Yesbibat  Keneset  Yisrael;  Organized  by  Hayyim  ibn  ’Attar 
and  supported  by  donations  from  abroad  ; income  tiiX)  piasters; 
rosh  yeshibah,  Hayyim  Mundichi,  etc.;  4 bahurim.  Study : ha- 
lakab. 

Yesbibat  Mordecai  Taluk : Supported  by  Mordecai  Taluk;  in- 
come 400  piasters;  rosh  yeshibah,  Jonah  Nahon,  etc.;  4 bahurim. 

Yesbibat  Abraham  ileyuhas:  income  1,0(X)  piasters;  rosh  ye- 
shibah, Meir  Sornaga,  etc.;  5 bahurim.  Study : halakah  7 hours 
daily. 

Midrash  ha-Hasidim  : Rosh  yeshibah,  Shalom  Sherebl,  etc. 

Among  the  rabbis  was  Abraham  ha-Kohen  Eskir, 
who  never  let  midnight  pass  without  stnd3',  and 
who  studied  all  night  on  Sabbaths  and  holy  days. 
Three  other  yeshibot  were  composed  of  la3'mcn 
(“ba’ale  battim  ”),  who  studied  the  Bible,  Mishnah, 
and  Musar  (ethics).  The  Midrash  ha-Hasidim  is 
now  called  “ Bet  El,”  and  is  a congregation  of  caba- 
lists  who  study  the  Zohar  and  the  works  of  Luria. 
The  other  yeshibot  of  the  Sephardim  are  still  sub- 
sidized by  individual  donors  abroad.  The  yeshibot 
of  the  Ashkenazim  were  not  established  before  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  drift  of  the  Reform  movement  in  Germany 
from  the  time  of  Mendelssohn,  when  the  need  of 
secular  knowledge  became  apparent,  caused  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  yeshibot,  until  they  were 
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partly  replaced  by  the  rabbinical  and  theological 
seminaries.  There  is  now  no  trace  of  the  great  yeshi- 
bot  in  France  or  elsewhere  in  western 
Decline  of  Europe.  When  civil  rights  were 
th.e  granted  to  the  Jews  by  France  in  1831 
Yesliibah..  there  remained  only  the  yeshibah  in 
Metz,  officially  named  “College  Rab- 
binique,”  which,  like  all  other  religious  institutions, 
was  supported  out  of  the  public  budget.  The  ye- 
shibah still  existed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  but 
had  lost  many  of  its  former  characteristics. 

The  Reform  movement  on  one  side  and  the  en- 
snaring Hasidic  tendencies  on  the  other  caused  the 
pupils  of  the  Wilna  Gaon  to  deliberate  how  they 
might  preserve  the  true  Jewish  learning  and  perpet- 
uate the  method  and  style  of  study  inaugurated  by 
the  Gaon,  who  was  rather  opposed  to  pilpul  and  the 
hillukim  as  practised  in  the  yeshibot  of  Poland. 
With  this  aim,  R.  Hayyim,  the  chief  disciple  of  the 
Gaon,  organized  in  1803  the  celebrated  yeshibah  of 
Volozhin,  a small  town  in  the  govern- 
Volozhin  ment  of  Wilna,  and  his  own  birth- 
YesMbah..  place.  His  chief  object  was  to  make 
the  students  independent  of  private 
charity  ; and,  being  a merchant  and  possessing  con- 
siderable wealth,  he  provided  at  first  for  the  comfort 
of  the  students  out  of  his  own  means,  maintaining 
some  at  his  table  and  paying  for  the  board  and 
lodging  of  others.  He  started  with  ten  students, 
and  when  the  number  became  too  large  for  his 
means,  he  issued  appeals  for  assistance  to  the  neigh- 
boring communities,  which  were  promptly  re- 
sponded to.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1828  the 
number  of  students  was  about  100.  The  yeshibah 
was  continued  under  the  leadership  of  his  son  R. 
Isaac  and  his  son-in-law  R.  Hillel;  and  in  1854 
Naphtali  Zebi  Berlin,  a son-in-law  of  R.  Isaac,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  position  of  rosh  yeshibah  of  Volozhin. 
The  Maskilim  advocated  the  introduction  into  the 
yeshibah  of  secular  sciences  and  modern  methods  of 
pedagogy;  and  the  attention  of  the  government 
having  been  drawn  to  the  matter,  it  decided  to  close 
the  yeshibah  in  1879.  Two  years  later  Berlin  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  government  to  revoke  the 
edict,  and  reopened  the  yeshibah,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  renewed  energy  till  1891 ; it  was  then 
closed  again  by  the  government,  which  accused 
some  of  the  students  of  having  joined  the  revolu- 
tionary movement.  After  Berlin’s  death  in  1893 
the  yeshibah  was  reopened  under  the  management 
of  Joseph  Baer  Soloveichik.  At  present  (1905) 
there  are  about  200  students,  and  the  rosh  yeshibah 
is  Raphael  Schapiro. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Berlin  the  Volozhin  ye- 
shibah attained  its  highest  efficiency,  having  nearly 
400  students,  among  whom  were  about  60  perushim. 
The  cost  of  its  maintenance  was  about  40,000  rubles 
annually,  which  sum  was  collected  by  raeshullaliim 
in  Russia  and  America.  Poor  and  rich  students  alike 
flocked  to  this  3^eshibah  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
even  from  America.  The  rich  students  simply  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  Mishnah : “ Wander  forth  to 
a home  of  the  Torah  ” (Ab.  iv.  18).  Those  students 
who  received  a regular  allowance  from  home  and 
paid  their  own  expenses  were  known  as  “ kostnikers  ” 
(=“easy  boarders”),  while  the  poor  students  who 


depended  on  the  weekly  allowance  of  the  halukkah 
from  the  yeshibah  fund  were  called  “ wochernikers  ” 
{—  “ weeklies  ”).  The  amount  ranged  from  60  to  75 
copecks  per  week  for  the  bahurim,  and  from  2 to 
3 rubles  per  week  for  the  perushim,  who  sent  about 
two-thirds  of  the  allowance  home  to  support  their 
families.  A special  fund  created  by  Brodsky  draws 
an  income  which  provides  20  perushim  with  4 
rubles  each  per  week.  Books  were  furnished  free  by 
the  yeshibah.  The  small  stipend  was  not  sufficient 
to  provide  food,  lodging,  and  clothing  for  the  indi- 
gent students,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  obliged 
to  lodge  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  yeshibah  or  its  an- 
nex, sleeping  on  the  floor,  on  the  seats,  or  on  the 
tables  in  both  summer  and  winter,  and  having  as 
bedding  sacks  of  straw  seldom  furnished  with  linen. 
They  endured  great  privation,  as  described  in  the 
injunction:  “Eat  a morsel  of  bread  with  salt, 
drink  water  by  measure,  sleep  upon  the  ground,  and 
live  a life  of  tribulation  whilst  thou  toilest  in  the 
Torah  ” (Ab.  vi.  4).  Some  students  were  invited  to 
board  free  one  day  in  the  week  in  the  houses  of  the 
charitably  disposed.  In  fact,  the  charitable  spirit 
of  the  town  was  remarkable ; the  poorest  washer- 
woman deemed  it  her  duty  to  give  board  to  one  or 
two  students  systematically  during  one  or  two  days 
a week,  and  there  was  hardly  a Jewish  family  in 
the  town  that  did  not  shelter  in  its  house  one  or 
more  students  every  night,  these  lodgers  taking 
regular  turns  one  night  a week.  The  days  for  free 
lodging  were  called  in  the  yeshibah  vernacular 
“eating  days.” 

The  students  in  the  yeshibah  were  grouped  ac- 
cording to  the  cities  whence  they  came.  Thus  one 
would  be  known  as  “Itzel  der  Kovner”  (Isaac 
of  Kovno)  and  another  as  “Getzil  der  Warsawer.” 
Some  received  the  title  “ ‘illui  ” (=r  “the  excel- 
lent ”)  or  “ matmid  ” (=  “ diligent  student  ”),  such  a 
one  being  known,  for  example,  as  “Der  Kovner 
Tllui”  or  “Der  Lomzer  Matmid,”  as- 
Organiza-  suming  that  only  one  from  a town 
tion.  was  so  designated.  The  title  was 
given  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
students.  They  studied  singly  or  in  pairs,  there  be- 
ing no  classes  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term ; the 
single  pupils  or  pairs  studied  according  to  their 
grade  of  learning,  asking  explanations  of  difficult 
passages  from  those  of  a higher  grade  or  from  the 
rosh  yeshibah.  Nearly  all  studied  the  Talmud  and 
poskim,  and  more  especially  the  laws  relating  to 
civil  and  religious  matters  in  common  practise. 
The  Haggadah  of  the  Talmud  was  excluded  from 
their  studies.  The  only  occasion  on  which  the  stu- 
dents were  together  was  when  the  rosh  yeshibah 
delivered  his  lecture,  called  “shi'ur,”  for  a certain 
“sugya”  (lesson)  on  a halakic  subject,  which  lasted 
about  two  hours;  after  this  the  students  discussed 
the  subject  among  themselves  and  with  the  rosh 
j'eshibah.  This  generally  took  place  in  the  after- 
noon session,  but  sometimes  the  assistant  rosh  yeshi- 
bah delivered  a similar  lecture  in  the  forenoon.  The 
rest  of  the  session  was  spent  in  studying  the  subject 
of  the  shi‘ur  beforehand,  or  in  private  study. 

Sometimes  the  rosh  j^eshibah  would  call  in  to  see 
if  the  students  attended  to  their  studies.  Besides 
there  were  “mashgihim”  (supervisors),  whose  duty 
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was  to  watch  the  class-rooms  as  monitors  and  keep 
the  students  from  idling.  They  served  also  in  the 
capacity  of  censors  or  inquisitors,  especially  to  see 
that  no  student  smuggled  into  the  yeshibah  Neo- 
Hebrew  books  or  modern  literature,  such  as  novels 
or  works  that  developed  “ liberal  ” views  on  relig- 
ion. Such  books  were  characterized  by  the  “mash- 
giah  ” as  “terefah  ” and  “pasul,”  i.e.,  not  fit  to  be 
read.  When  a student  was  detected  reading  such  a 
book  he  was  reprimanded,  fined,  or  suspended  by 
the  rosh  yeshibah.  The  Volozhin  mashgihim,  how- 
ever, did  not  go  beyond  the  enclosure  of  the  school, 
and  the  student  was  not  interfered  with  outside  of 
the  yeshibah  when  reading  “sefarim  hizonim” 
(books  outside  of  the  Jewish  sphere).  These  su- 
pervisors even  encouraged  the  students  to  acquire 
secular  knowledge  in  private,  but  those  in  other 
yeshibot  were  more  strict  in  this  respect. 

The  official  hours  of  study  extended  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  time  being  allowed  for  prayers  and  meals; 
but  the  enthusiasm  of  some  students  knew  no 
bounds,  and  they  often  studied  till  midnight.  The 
j^eshibah  was  open  all  night,  and  the  cost  of  candles 
was  a large  item  in  its  expenditure.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  night  sessions  were  suspended  between  the 
15th  of  lyyar  and  the  15th  of  Al)  (three  summer 
months)  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  R.  Judah 
he-Hasid  (“Sefer  Hasidim,”  § 565,  old  ed.).  Vaca- 
tion time  was  in  the  holiday  months  of  Nisan  and 
Tishri,  when  the  perushim  went  home  to  their  fam- 
ilies and  the  bahurim  to  their  parents  to  enjoy  the 
holidays.  Those  who  remained  in  Volozhin  visited 
the  house  of  the  rosh  yeshibah  and  entertained  them- 
selves by  singing  “zemirot”  and  drinking  “le-hay- 
yim,”  i.e.,  toasting  long  life  to  the  rosh  yeshibah. 
“At  the  conclusion  of  every  ‘zemer’  [song]  a stu- 
dent knocks  with  his  fist  on  tlie  table  and  cries, 
‘Hurrah  for  the  rabbi!’  and  all  answer,  ‘Hurrah, 
hurrah,  hurrah!’”  (“ Ha-Shahar,”  viii.  166,  note). 
Another  enjoyable  occasion  was  at  tlie  completion 
of  a “ masseket”  or  “seder  ” (Siyyu.m),  when  all  stu- 
dents and  invited  guests  participated  in  an  elaborate 
meal. 

In  almost  every  Rus.sian  town  with  a large  Jew- 
ish population  there  are  yeshibot  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  local  rabbis,  but  account  is 
taken  here  only  of  those  which  established  a wide 
reputation  and  attracted  students  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns  and  foreign  countries. 

Other  The  yeshibah  of  Minsk,  presided  over 

Yeshibot  first  by  Aryeh  Loeb,  author  of  “ Sha’a- 
in  Russia,  gat  Aryeh  ” (d.  1785),  and  later  by 
Joshua  Eisik  Harif,  preceded  the  ye- 
shibah of  Volozhin.  In  1831  a yeshibah  was  founded 
at  Wilna  by  a band  of  forty  young  scliolars,  and 
was  known  as  the  “ Ferziglach  ”(=“  party  of 
forty  ”).  The  rosh  yeshibah  was  David  Cohen,  the 
“Kosover.”  In  the  same  year  a yeshibah  named 
after  R.  Maila  was  organized  there  under  the  presi- 
dency of  R.  Mordecai  and  R.  Eliezer  Teitz.  The 
Maila  yeshibah  still  (1905)  exists;  and  its  cost  of 
maintenance  is  about  5,000  rubles  annually  (“  Ozar 
ha-Sifrut,”  iv.  532;  “Ha-Asif,”  1885,  p.  149).  Two 
other  yeshibot,  one  founded  by  Mordecai  Melzer 
(Klatzki)  and  the  other  by  Israel  Salanter,  were 
opposed  to  each  other  in  the  mode  of  learning,  the 


former  adopting  the  style  of  pilpul  and  the  latter 
that  of  peshat  (logical  reasoning). 

Other  noted  yeshibot  are  at  Slonim,  Mir,  and 
Eisheshok.  The  yeshibah  of  Slobotka  was  organ- 
ized by  Israel  Salanter.  The  yeshibah  at  Kovno 
was  opened  in  1872  by  Isaac  Blazer  (now  in  Jerusa- 
lem) under  the  auspices  of  Isaac  Elhanan  Spector, 
being  attended  mainly  by  perushim.  In  1877  a 
banker  of  Berlin  named  Lachman  donated  75,000 
rubles  in  property  for  the  maintenance  of  this  ye- 
shibah (.see  “ila-Meliz,”  1888,  Nos.  177,  186).  The 
yeshibah  at  Vitebsk  conducted  by  Zalman  Landau, 
later  rabbi  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  noted  for  the 
method  by  which  its  .students  learned  in  coinjiany 
every  halakah  in  Talmud  aceording  to  the  decision 
in  the  codes  (=  NDjpDD)-  AtChelm 

(government  of  Kovno)  Simhah  Siissel  conducted  a 
yeshibah  with  a somewhat  more  modern  method 
(about  1880).  In  1882  Isaac  Jacob  Reines  proposed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  government  by  estal)lish- 
ing  a yeshibah  with  a ten-year  cour.se,  during  whieh 
the  student  was  to  acquire  the  rabbinical  knowledge 
necessary  for  ordination  as  a rabbi,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  the  .secular  education  required  of  a gov- 
ernment rabbi.  The  plan  met  with  opposition, 
however,  and  after  an  experiment  of  four  years  the 
yeshibah  was  closed  by  the  authorities.  Reines 
opened  at  Lida  in  1885  a regular  yeshibah  on  the 
lines  of  that  at  Kovno. 

The  Hasidim,  who  were  always  opposed  to  the 
yeshibah  for  spending  time  on  dry  legalism  instead 
of  in  “devotion,”  recently  .showed  a conciliatory 
spirit  and  change  of  opinion  by  recognizing  the 
worth  of  the  yeshibah  ; and  under  the  leadership  of 
their  “rebbe”  and  “zaddik,”  Menahem  Mendel  of 
Lubavitz,  they  have  organized  the  society  Tomeke 
Temimim,  which  supports  no  less  than  four  yeshibot. 
They  are  located  at  Lubavitz,  Zembin,  Dokshitz 
(government  of  Minsk),  and  Horoditch  (government 
of  Vitebsk),  and  are  attended  by  a total  of  200  stu- 
dents, with  an  expenditure  of  nearly  40,000  rubles 
per  annum. 

Hungary  is  noted  for  its  yeshibot,  the  most  jtromi- 
nent  of  which  is  that  of  Presburg  established  by 
Moses  Sofer,  author  of  “Hatam  Sofer.”  Others  are 
at  Eisenstadt  (Kis-Marton),  Nyitra, 
In  Papa,  Mattersdorf  (Nagy-Marton), 
Hungary.  Szik-Udvarhely,  Grosswardein  (Nagy- 
Varad),  8zatmar,  Huszth,  and  twenty 
other  places.  These,  however,  have  not  established 
so  high  a reputation  as  have  the  Russian  yeshibot. 
Ruben  Brainin  compares  the  type  of  the  Russian 
j'eshibah  bahur  with  that  of  Hungary,  and  gives  his 
opinion  that  “the  former  is  more  improved  inter- 
nally [in  mind]  and  the  latter  externally  [in  dress]  ” 
(“Ha-Zofeh,”  i..  No.  219). 

Among  the  modern  yeshibot  in  Jerusalem  is  the 
‘Ez  Hayyim,  organized  in  1851,  with  Eliezer  Dan, 
son-in-law  of  Joseph  Sciiwahz,  as  rosh  yeshibah. 
This  yeshibah  has  about  100  students  and  is  con- 
nected with  a Talmud  Torah.  It  is  patronized  by 
Rabbi  Samuel  Salant  (see  Luncz,“  Luah,”  5664,  pp. 
121-167).  The  yeshibah  at  Me’ah  She'arim,  a suburb 
of  Jerusalem,  has  about  100  students.  The  rosh 
yeshibah  is  Rabbi  S.  H.  Hurwitz,  known  as  the 
“ Dubrowner.”  Yeshibat  Ohel  Mosheh  has  about  35 
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students,  and  Jacob  Urnstein  is  its  rosh  yeshibah. 
It  was  founded  by  K.  Diskin.  The  principal  yeslu- 
bah  is  tlie  Torat  Hayyim,  with  about  150  students, 
and  Isaac  Winegrad  as  rosh  yeshibah.  The  Sephar- 
dim maintain  the  Tif’eret  Yerushalayim  and  other 
private  yeshibot. 

Tlie  yeshibah  system  was  transplanted  in  Amer- 
ica by  the  Kussian  immigrants.  The  first  yeshibah, 
‘Ez  Hayyim  (Talmudical.  academy), 
In  was  organized  in  1886  in  New  York, 

America,  and  owns  its  school  property  at  85 
Henry  street.  Its  general  expense  is 
85,000  per  annum,  and  the  average  attendance  about 
175  students,  with  6 melammedim  teaching  as  many 
classes;  namely,  2 for  Humesh  (Pentateuch)  and  4 
for  Talmud,  consisting  of  the  three  Babot(B.  K.,  B. 

M. ,  B.  B.)  with  Kashi.  The  hours  of  study  are  from 
9 A..M.  to  12  M.  and  from  1 to  4 p.m.  for  Hebrew, 
and  from  4 to  6 p.m.  for  English  secular  subjects. 
Saturday  is  review  day  for  the  Hebrew  studies  of 
the  week.  The  course  of  study  requires  from  three 
to  four  years. 

Yeshibat  Rabbenu  Jacob  Joseph,  located  at  197 
Henry  street.  New  York,  was  organized  in  1902. 
The  president  and  general  superintendent  is  Samuel 
Isaac  Andron,  and  the  principal  R.  Mei'r  Hecht. 
There  are  about  250  students,  with  8 teachers  and  as 
many  classes,  including  2*  in  English  and  2 in  Tal- 
mud. Hebrew  studies  last  from  8.30  a.m.  to  12  m. 
and  from  1 to  3.30  p.m.  ; Engli.sh  studies  from  4 to 
7 p.m.  The  course  occupies  three  years.  Tlie  Eng- 
lish students  are  prepared  for  entrance  examinations 
for  public  grammar-school  and  college. 

The  most  important  yeshibah  in  New  York  is 
Yeshibat  Rabbi  Isaac  Elhanan  (Theological  Sem- 
inary Association),  organized  in  1897  and  located  at 
156  Henry  street.  It  has  about  eighty  students, 
ranging  in  age  from  thirteen  to  twenty-three.  Dr. 
Philip  (Hillel)  Klein  is  president,  and  Nahum  Dan 
Barhon  is  mashgiah,  with  Moses  Lob  Schapiro  as 
rosh  yeshibah  andSolaband  Hirschbergas  his  assist- 
ants. Each  student  receives  a stipend  of  83  per 
week  and  clothing;  expenditure  about  815,000  per 
annum.  The  Talmud  and  posekim  are  the  only  sub- 
jects taught  there,  chief  attention  being  given  the 
treatises  of  the  three  Babot,  Gittin,  Ketubot,  and 
Kiddushin.  Of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  only  Yoreh 
De‘ah,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  and  Eben  ha-‘Ezer  are 
studied.  After  a course  of  three  or  four  years  the 
graduates  receive  semikah.  One  of  the  graduates, 
Naphtali  Rosenberg,  was  elected  rabbi  of  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.  This  yeshibah  is  planned  on  the  model  of 
that  of  Volozhin.  Other  3''eshibot  of  less  importance 
are  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago. 

The  advocates  of  the  yeshibah  system  contend 
that  it  is  still  necessary  to  produce  a true  rabbinical 
training.  Thus  Isaac  Hirsch  Weiss  says  that  it  re- 
quires at  least  ten  years  of  diligent  study,  and 
scrupulous  and  strict  examination,  before  the  hat- 
tarat  hora’ah  is  issued  to  a candidate.  Weiss  ad- 
mits, however,  the  need  for  a modern  rabbi  to  be 
familiar  with  modern  knowledge  and  literature 
(“  Zikronotai,”  pp.  73-83).  Isaac  Rabbinowitz,  the 
Hebrew  poet,  remarks  that  experiments  with  the 
Rabbinerschule  in  Wilna  and  Jitomir  have  proved 
the  impossibility  of  producing  in  the  modern  schools 


of  learning  acceptable  rabbis  for  the  old-fashioned 
Russian  congregations  (“Ha-Kerem,”  p.  33,  War- 
saw, 1887).  See  Tai.mud  Torau. 

Bibliography  : Moses  Reines,  Aksaniyot  shel  Torah,  Cracow, 
1890;  Smolenskin,  HorTo'eh  he-Darke  ha-Hayyim,  ii.  20- 
68  (a  sketch);  Ha-Shahar,  viii.  112,  119,  161.  For  the  Vo- 
lozhin yeshibah : M.  Hurwitz,  Derek  ‘Ez  ha-Hayyim,  Cracow, 
1885;  Schechter,  .StMCiies  in  Juclaisnu  pp.  94-97:  Eiseiistaiit 
and  Zevin,  in  Jetw's/i  Comment,  190:1,  Nos. 24-26;  Ha-Zetirnh, 
1901,  No.  247 : Barditchewski,  in  Ha-Axif,  1887,  p.  242  ; Ha- 
Kerem,  pp.  3.3-82.  For  New  York  yeshibot : S.  Lederhiindler, 
in  New  Era  III.  Magazine,  March  and  April,  1905. 

d.  J.  D.  E. 

YESHU‘AH  (JESHUAH)  BEN  ELIJAH 
HA-LEVI : African  scholar  and,  perhaps,  litur- 
gical poet;  of  unknown  date.  He  collected  the 
poems  of  Judah  ha-Levi  into  a diwan,  provi- 
ding the  volume  with  an  Arabic  introduction  and 
heading  most  of  the  poems  with  superscriptions  in 
which  both  the  contents  and  the  occasion  of  each 
poem  are  indicated.  In  the  introduction,  which 
was  translated  into  German  by  Geiger  (“  Nachgelas- 
sene  Schriften,”  iii.  154),  Yeshu'ah  says  that  he 
utilized  three  collections  of  his  predecessors,  Hiyya 
al-Ma‘arabi,  David  b.  Maimon,  and  Abu  Sa‘id  ilm 
Alkash ; but  he  added  many  more  poems,  for  which 
he  does  not  guarantee  Judah’s  authorship.  Sachs 
(“Religiose  Poesie,”  p.  290,  note  2)  identifies  the 
subject  of  this  article  with  the  author  of  the  two 
poems  found  in  the  Tripolitan  Mahzor,  one  a “piz- 
mon  ” beginning  “Ye'erab  sihi  lifne  kadoslri’and 
signed  “Yeshu’ah,”  and  the  other  a “mustajab” 
beginning  “Emune  lebab  habinu”  and  signed 
“Yeshu’ah  Hazzan.”  Both  are  to  be  recited  on 
Yom  Kippur  night. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Keneset  nsrael,  p.  671 ; Landshuth, 
‘Ammwie  ha-'Ahudah,  p.  132;  Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  pp. 
567-.568. 

E.  c.  M.  Sel. 

YESHU‘AH  (JESHUAH)  BEN  JOSEPH 
HA-LEVI : Algerian  Talmudist  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ; born  at  Tlem^en.  In  1467,  owing  to  the  massa- 
cres of  the  Jews  of  Tlem^en  committed  by  the 
Spaniards  at  that  time,  Yeshu’ah,  still  a young  man, 
fled  from  his  native  town,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning thither  when  the  troubles  should  be  over. 
He  arrived  at  Toledo  about  1469,  and  there  received 
the  hospitality  of  Don  Vidal  ibn  Labi,  the  head  of  a 
flourishing  school  in  that  city.  Perceiving  that  the 
young  Algerian  possessed  a profound  knowledge  of 
the  Talmud,  Don  Vidal  requested  him  to  write  a 
methodology  of  the  Talmud,  which  he  would  estab- 
lish as  the  standard  manual  for  the  yeshibot. 
Yeshu'ah  accordingly  wrote  the  “Halikot  ’01am” 
(Lisbon  or  Spain,  c.  1490),  a methodology  of  the 
Talmud  in  five  “gates”  (“she’arim  ”)  or  parts,  each 
divided  into  chapters.  The  first  gate  treats  of  the 
order  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  manner  of  its  compo- 
sition; the  second,  of  the  method  of  the  Gemara; 
the  third,  of  the  method  of  the  Mishnah ; the  fourth, 
of  the  hermeneutic  rules;  and  tlie  fifth,  of  the  method 
of  the  halakic  decisions.  In  his  preface  Yeshu’ah 
praises  his  principal  teacher,  Jacob  ha-Kohen  Ash- 
kenazi, and  his  benefactor,  Don  Vidal,  whom  he 
also  eulogizes  in  a metrical  poem  at  the  end  of  the 
preface.  This  work  was  republished  several  times; 
and  in  1634  an  edition  was  issued  in  Leyden  with  a 
Latin  translation  made  by  L’Empereur.  Later, 
Henry  Jacob  Bashuysen  reedited  it  with  L’Em- 
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pereui’s  Latin  translation  and  with  notes  of  his 
own  (Hanau,  1714).  Finally,  an  adaptation  from  it 
was  made  by  J.  J.  Struve  under  the  title  “Logicse 
Hebraictc  Rudimenta”  (Jena,  1697). 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  672;  Fiirst,  Bibl. 

Jud.  ii.  64-t)5 ; Steinschueliler,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  1392-1393. 

E.  C.  M.  Sel. 

YEVREISKAYA  BIBLIOTEKA.  See  Rus- 
si.\,  Pekiodicals. 

YEZER  HA-RA‘  : Evil  inclination  or  impulse, 
popularly  identitied  with  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
The  idea  is  derived  from  Gen.  viii.  21:  “the  imag- 
ination of  the  heart  of  man  is  evil  from  his  youth.” 
Yet  from  the  use  of  the  two  “ yods  ” in  Gen.  ii.  7,  the 
Rabbis  deduced  that  there  are  in  man  two  Yezarim  : 
the  good  (Yezer  Tob)  and  the  evil  (Ber.  61a). 
Cain  defended  himself  before  God  for  having  slain 
Abel  by  arguing  that  God  had  implanted  in  him  the 
Yezer  ha-Ra‘  (Tan.,  Bereshit,  25  [ed.  Buber,  p.  10]). 
“It  lies  at  the  door  of  the  heart  like  a fly”  (Ber.  6Ia; 
comp.  Beelzebub).  Yet  in  a way  the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘, 
like  all  things  which  God  made  (Gen.  i.  31),  is  good. 
Without  it,  for  example,  a man  would  never  marry, 
beget,  build  a house,  or  trade  (Gen.  R.  ix.  9).  There- 
fore, man  is  enjoined  to  love  God  with  both  the 
Yezarim  implied  in  “with  all  thy  heart”  of  the 
Shema*  (Sifre,  Deut.  32  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  73a]). 
It  would  appear  that  the  Yezer  Tob  comes  with 
reflection,  and  at  the  age  of  bar  mizwah  or  confir- 
mation, because  it  is  said  to  be  thirteen  years  younger 
than  the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘,  which  is  an  inborn  impulse 
(Eccl.  R.  ix.  14).  The  Yezer  Tob  delivers  the  cita- 
del of  the  body  from  the  Yezer  lia-Ra'  by  means  of 
temperance  and  good  works  (Ned.  32b).  The  “ little 
city  ” of  Eccl.  ix.  14, 15  is  interpreted  by  the  Targum 
and  Eccl.  R.  {ad  loc.)  as  the  kingdom  of  the  heart, 
and  the  “ great  king  ” who  comes  against  it  as  the 
Yezer  ha-Ra‘. 

According  to  the  Rabbis,  the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘  has 
seven  different  epithets  in  the  Bible:  evil  (Gen.  viii. 
21):  uncircumcised  (Deut.  x.  16);  unclean  (Ps.  li. 
12);  the  enemy  (Prov.  xxv.  21);  stumbling-block 
(Isa.  Ivii.  14) ; stone  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  26) ; and  hidden 
(Joel  ii.  20). 

The  greater  the  man  the  greater  his  Yezer  ha-Ra‘ ; 
and  it  is  among  the  four  things  which  God  regretted 
to  have  created  (Suk.  52a,  b).  It  is  identified  with 
Satan  and  with  the  angel  of  death  (B.  B.  16a; 
comp.  Maimonides,  “ Moreh,”  ii.  12,  iii.  22).  Against 
the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘  the  Torah  is  the  great  antidote 
(Suk.  52b  ; Kid.  30b;  Ab.  R.  N.  16).  The  Yezer 
ha-Ra'  grows  with  a man,  as  is  deduced  from  the 
parable  in  II  Sam.  xii.  4.  At  first  it  is  a mere  trav- 
eler; then  it  becomes  a guest;  and  at  last  it  is  the  man 
himself  (Suk.  52b).  Yet  the  heart  of  man  contains 
both  the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘  and  the  Yezer  Tob,  as  is  de- 
duced by  Midrash  Tehillim  from  Ps.  ix. 

“Yezer  ha-Ra‘  ” does  not  refer  exclusively  to  the 
body ; this  can  be  inferred  from  its  close  association 
with  the  Yezer  Tob.  It  undoubtedly  leads  to  sen- 
sual sins  with  great  power;  hence 

Charac-  both  Akiba  and  Mei'r  were  saved  from 

teristics.  its  influence  only  by  heavenly  inter- 
cession (Kid.  81a).  It  was  to  avoid  the 
temptations  of  the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘  that  women  were 
ordered  to  take  separate  seats  in  the  galleries  of 


synagogues  (Suk.  51b).  Revenge  and  avarice  are 
also  given  as  the  outcome  of  the  Yezer  ha-Ra''  (Sifre, 
Deut.  33  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  74a]);  and  anger  is  an- 
other of  its  manifestations.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  10  (A.  V.  9) 
is  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  Yezer  to  who.se  influ- 
ence one  should  not  yield  (Shah.  105b),  submission 
being,  therefore,  compared  to  idolatry  (Yer.  Ned. 
41b).  It  is  with  reference  to  anger  that  he  is  called 
mighty  who  overcomes  his  Yezer  ha-Ra'  (Ab.  iv.  2). 
'Vanity  is  still  another  form  in  which  the  Yezer  ha- 
Ra'  displays  itself.  When  the  Yezer  sees  a conceited 
man  it  says:  “ He  is  mine  ” (Gen.  R.  xxii.  13).  The 
Yezer  ha-Ra'  belongs  only  to  this  world,  and  does 
not  exist  in  angels  or  otlier  higher  beings  (Lev.  R. 
xxvi.).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  there  is  no  eating 
or  drinking,  procreation  or  barter,  envy  or  hatred, 
in  the  world  to  come  (Ber.  17a;  comj).  iilark  xii.  25, 
and  synoptic  parallels). 

In  a discussion  between  Rabbi  and  the  emperor 
Antoninus,  the  latter  contends  that  the  Yezer  ha-Ra' 
comes  to  man  at  birth,  and  not  before,  and  Rabbi 
agrees  (Sanh.  91b).  All  the  sportive  deviltry  of 
young  children  is  attributed  to  the  Yezer  ha-Ra' 
(Eccl.  R.  iv.  13).  The  Yezer  ha-Ra'  was  not  due  to 
man,  but  to  God  as  the  Creator  of  all ; but  man  is 
responsible  for  yielding  to  its  influence,  since  he,  as 
has  been  seen  above,  is  able  to  put  it  to  a good  use. 
Hence  the  Yezer  ha-Ra'  is  placed  on  a level  with 
the  woman  and  the  child:  the  left  hand  should  re- 
ject it,  while  the  right  hand  draws  it  near  (Sotah 
47a;  Sanh.  107b).  Under  the  Second  Temple  the 
Yezer  ha-Ra'  continued  to  exist  because  needed  in 
the  world.  The  Rabbis  interpret  Neh.  ix.  4 as  re- 
ferring to  the  call  of  the  people:  “ Wo,  wo,  it  is  the 
Yezer  ha-Ra'.  lie  destroyed  the  sanctuaiy,  killed 
the  righteous,  drove  the  Israelites  out  of  their  land, 
and  still  dances  among  us.  Why  was  he  given  unto 
us?  Only  that  we  may  receive  rewaixl  for  compier- 
ing  him.”  The  Israelites  are  then  reported  to  have 
got  rid  of  the  Yezer  of  idolatry  and  of  the  grosser 
forms  of  unchastity,  but  found  it  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘  lest  the  world  should  come  to 
an  end  (Yoma  69b;  comp.  Sanh.  64a).  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Taylor  that  the  clause  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  “ Deliver  us  from  evil,”  is  probably  “ Deliver 
us  from  the  evil  Yezer”  (“Sayings  of  the  Jewish 
Fathers,”  pp.  128-130,  186-192). 

There  is  a tendency  to  give  personality  and  sepa- 
rate activity  to  the  Yezer,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
angel  of  death  and  of  Satan,  with  each  of  whom, 
indeed,  it  is  identified  (B.  B.  16a). 

Personifi-  Objections  to  the  Law  which  in  Sifra 

cation.  86a  are  attributed  to  the  Yezer  are 
in  Yoma  67b  attributed  to  Satan. 
According  to  R.  Jonathan,  the  Yezer,  like  Satan, 
misleads  man  in  this  world,  and  testifies  against  him 
in  the  world  to  come  (Suk.  52b).  Hence  in  the 
prayers  one  asks  to  be  delivered  “from  evil  man 
and  from  evil  act,  from  evil  Yezer,  from  evil  com- 
panion, from  evil  neighbor,  and  from  Satan  ” (Ber. 
16b).  Here,  howevor,  the  Yezer  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  Satan.  On  other  occasions  it  is  made 
exactly  parallel  to  sin.  Thus,  in  Gen.  R.  xxii.  11 
the  parable  of  II  Sam.  xii.  4 is  applied  to  sin, 
though  elsewhere  it  is  applied  to  the  Yezer  (see 
above).  Similarly,  Akiba  interprets  Isa.  v.  18  as 
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applying  to  sin,  while  Rab  Ashi  applies  it  to  the 
Yezer  (Suk.  52a).  “At  the  beginning  they  are 
like  the  thread  of  the  spinning  web,  at  the  end  like 
a cart  rope.”  The  connection  of  the  Yezer  with 
habit  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  growth  of  sin  through 
habit.  Man’s  Yezer  overpowers  him  every  day 
(Kid.  30b).  At  first  it  befools  him;  then  it  dwells 
in  him  (comp.  Hos.  iv.  12,  v.  4).  So  too  Ps. 
XXX vi.  2,  “sin  speaks  to  the  wicked,”  is  applied  to 
the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘  (Ab.  K.  N.  32).  In  the  same  pas- 
sage all  men  are  divided  into  three  classes;  the 
righteous,  under  the  rule  of  the  Yezer  Tob;  the 
wicked,  under  the  rule  of  the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘ ; and 
the  middle  class,  ruled  now  by  one,  now  by  the 
other.  According  to  others,  there  are  only  two 
classes:  the  righteous  with  the  good  Yezer;  and  the 
wicked,  who  submit  to  the  evil  Yezer  (Eccl.  R.  iv. 
15,  16).  The  first  part  of  Eccl.  xi.  9 is  said  to  re- 
late to  the  joy  of  youth  derived  from  the  Yezer 
ha-Ra‘ ; the  latter  part  indicates  that  God  will  bring 
all  transgressors  under  judgment  to  the  Yezer  Tob 
(Shab.  C3a). 

Just  as  iron  can  be  made  into  all  sorts  of  vessels 
if  cast  into  the  fire,  so  one  can  make  the  Yezer  ha- 
Ra‘  useful  by  words  of  the  Law ; for  it  is  learned 
from  Prov.  xxv.  21  that  “if  thine  enemy  be  hungry 
[that  is,  “when  the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘  prompts  thee”] 
give  him  bread  to  eat”  (z.e.,  bread  of 

The  Law  the  Law;  Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  80b).  Both 
the  Yezarim  are  to  be  utilized ; similarly 

Antidote,  a man  having  two  oxen,  one  meant 
for  plowing  and  the  other  not,  puts  the 
yoke  upon  both.  The  promise  of  Gen.  iv.  7 is  applied 
to  the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘  (Kid.  30b).  There  is  a contrast  of 
strength  between  the  two  Yezarim;  hence,  “Blessed 
is  hethatconsidereth  the  poor  ” (Ps.  xli.  2)  is  applied 
to  him  who  makes  the  poor  and  weak  Yezer  Tob 
rule  over  the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘  (Lev.  R.  xxxiv.). 
Though  the  latter  is  seemingly  so  powerful,  resistance 
easily  overcomes  it,  as  Abraham  found  after  it  had 
brought  about  the  Flood  and  the  dispersion  of  the  na- 
tions (Gen.  xxii.  12).  If  a man  find  that  the  Yezer 
ha-Ra‘  is  too  strong  for  him,  he  should  go  to  a place 
where  he  is  not  known,  and  not  profane  the  name 
of  heaven  openly  (Hag.  16a).  The  Law  is  like  a 
plaster  to  the  wound  made  by  the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘ ;'  if 
the  plaster  is  taken  away,  an  evil  ulcer  will  come 
forth  (Kid.  30b).  Or,  again,  the  Law  will  wear  away 
the  Yezer  as  water  wears  away  stone  (Suk.  52b). 
As  the  Law  is  called  a stone  (Ex.  xxiv.  12),  and  the 
Yezer  ha-Ra‘  also  is  called  a stone  (id.  xxxvi.  26), 
let  one  stone  guard  the  other  stone  (Cant.  R.  vi.  11). 
The  stone  of  Gen.  xxix.  2 is  also  compared  to  the 
Yezer  ha-Ra‘ : as  the  stone  is  rolled  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  so  the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘  departs 
when  men  go  into  the  synagogue  to  drink  of  the 
Law  (Gen.  R.  Ixx.  8);  hence,  the  night  prayer  said 
in  connection  with  the  “ 8hema‘  ” includes  the 
clause  “let  not  the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘  rule  in  me” 
(Ber.  60b). 

God  will  finally  destroy  the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘,  as  is 
promised  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26.  Yet  to  the  righteous 
who  have  struggled  against  it,  it  will  appear  like  a 
high  mountain;  but  to  the  wicked,  like  a hair  (Suk. 
52a).  It  is  because  the  Yezer  ha-Ra‘  anticipates 
this  final  punishment  that  it  brings  man  to  destruc- 


tion (Ab.  R.  N.  16).  Meanwhile,  like  a stone  (see 
above),  it  gradually  crumbles  away  until  it  no  longer 
forms  a stumbling-block. 

While  the  expression  “ yezer  ” is  used  both  in  Deut. 
xxxi.  21  and  in  Isa.  xxvi.  3 for  the  disposition  or 
mind,  “ heart  ” or  “ evil  heart  ” usually  takes  its  place 
in  Biblical  theology  as  the  seat  and 
Rise  of  the  power  of  temptation  and  sin  in  man. 

Idea.  The  first  definitive  passage  in  which 
the  term  occurs  is  in  the  lately  recov- 
ered Hebrew  text  of  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xv.  14:  “God 
created  man  from  the  beginning  . . . and  gave  him 
into  the  hand  of  his  Yezer.”  Andinvi.  22(Heb.)man 
is  compared  to  the  fruit  of  a tree,  while  his  thoughts 
are  according  to  his  Yezer.  So,  too,  the  “wicked 
heart  ” referred  to  in  Ezra  iv.  18  is  analogous  to  the 
Yezer  ha-Ra‘  in  being  offset  by  the  Law  and  in  not 
having  power  to  overcome  the  Law,  and  also  be- 
cause God  will  ultimately  remove  it.  This  is  an 
approach  to  the  dualism  of  Paul  (Rom.  vii.  7-24), 
but  the  contrast  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit 
nowhere  exists  in  Jewish  theology,  and  is  probably 
derived  from  Plato. 

Bibliography:  F.  C.  Porter,  The  Ye^er  Hara,  in  Yale  Bill- 
Heal  and  Semitic  Studies,  pp.  91-156,  New  York,  1901 ; Taylor, 
Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  2d  ed.,  pp.  37,  63  et  seq.,  70, 
77,  82,  98,  128-130,  140,  147-152,  186-192;  Lazarus.  £(?tics  o/ 
Judaism,  § 238. 

E.  C.  J. 

YEZIRAH,  SEFER  (nT'V''  "lDD  = “Book  of 
Creation  ”) ; The  title  of  two  esoteric  books.  Of 
these  the  older  is  also  called  “ Hilkot  Yezirah  ” (Rules 
of  Creation),  and  is  a thaumaturgical  work  that  was 
popular  in  the  Talmudic  period.  “ On  the  eve  of 
every  Sabbath,  Judah  ha-Nasi’s  pupils,  Rab  Hanina 
and  Rab  Hoshaiah,  who  devoted  themselves  especially 
to  cosmogony,  used  to  create  a three-year-old  calf  by 
means  of  the  ‘ Sefer  Yezirah,’  and  ate  it  on  the  Sab- 
bath ” (Sanh.  65b,  67b).  According  to  the  tradition 
given  by  Rashi  on  both  passages,  this  miracle  was  ac- 
complished by  the  letters  of  the  Holy  Name  (“  zeruf 
otiyyot  ”),  and  not  by  witchcraft.  In  like  manner, 
according  to  Rab,  Bezaleel,  the  architect  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle in  the  wilderness,  worked  by  the  permuta- 
tions of  the  letters  with  which  God  created  heaven 
and  earth  (Ber.  55a).  All  the  miraculous  creations 
attributed  to  other  amoraim  in  Sanh.  65b  and  Yer. 
Sanh.  52d  are  ascribed  by  the  commentators  to  the  use 
of  the  same  thaumaturgical  book.  Such  a work,  en- 
titled Koafiowoua  (“  Creation  of  the  World”),  circulated 
in  many  forms  among  the  Gnostics  of  the  second 
century  b.c.,  and  was  a combination,  as  Dieterich 
(“Abraxas,”  pp.  3-31)  has  shown,  of  many  Jewish, 
Greek,  and  Egyptian  names  and  ele- 
The  Power  ments.  It  formed  also  part  of  magic 
of  papyri.  Its  basal  idea  is  that  the  same 
the  Name,  mystic  powersthat  were  at  work  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  should  also  aid 
the  magician  in  performing  his  miraculous  feats  (ib. 
pp.  136  et  seq.).  While  in  the  cosmogony  of  Abrax- 
as, however,  the  seven  worlds  were  created  by  the 
emission  of  seven  sounds  followed  by  three  others,  the 
older  cosmogonies,  which  were  nearer  their  Egyptian 
sources,  make  the  twenty-eight  letters  corresponding 
to  the  twenty-eight  days  of  the  astrological  calendar 
the  creative  elements  constituting  both  the  names  and 
the  essence  of  the  Deity  (Reizenstein,  “Poimandres," 
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pp.  256-291).  Both  the  macrocosm  (the  universe) 
and  the  microcosm  (man)  are  viewed  in  this  system 
as  products  of  the  combination  and  permutation  of 
these  mystic  characters  {ib.  pp.  261,  267),  and  such  a 
use  of  the  letters  by  the  Jews  for  the  formation  of 
the  Holy  Name  for  thaumaturgical  purposes  is  at- 
tested by  magic  papyri  that  quote  an  “Angelic 
Book  of  Moses,”  whicli  was  full  of  allusions  to  Bib- 
lical names  (Eeizenstein,  l.c.  pp.  14,  56). 

While  the  mystic  use  of  letters  and  numbers  un- 
doubtedly points  to  a Babylonian  origin,  the  idea  of 
the  creative  power  of  the  various  sounds  is  Egyp- 
tian, as  Tvell  as  the  division  of  the  letters  into  the 
three  classes  of  vowels,  mutes,  and  sonants  is  Hel- 
lenic, although  this  classification  necessarily  under- 
went certain  changes  when  applied  to 

Origin.  the  Hebrew  letters.  The  origin  of  the 
“ Sefer  Yezirah  ” is  accordingly  placed 
by  Reizenstein  (l.c.  p.  291)  in  the  second  century 
B.c.  Some  data  regarding  the  age  of  this  system 
may  also  be  derived  from  the  work  of  Philo  of 
Byblos  on  the  Phenician  letters,  in  which  they  are 
explained  as  symbols  of  the  (Egyptian)  gods  and  at 
the  same  time  as  cosmic  “elements”  (see  Baudissin, 
“Studien  zur  Semitischen  Religionsgescliichte,”  i. 
18,  270).  How  far  these  mystic  uses  of  the  alphabet 
influenced  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmudic  period  is  still 
a problem.  Rab  of  Babylonia  combined  the  ten  crea- 
tive potencies  with  the  Porty-two-Lettered  Name  and 
the  twelve  letters  which  constitute  the  Holy  Name 
(see  Bacher,  “Ag.  Bab.  Amor.”  pp.  17-20),  and  R. 
Akiba  in  particular  was  credited  with  a knowledge 
of  the  mystic  significance  of  the  letters  (Bacher,  “ Ag. 
Tan.”  i.  347-348).  When,  therefore,  the  rational- 
istic “ Sefer  Yezirah”  was  developed  from  the  thau- 
maturgical work  of  the  same  name,  which  was  known 
only  to  a few,  the  authorship  was  ascribed  to  Akiba. 
The  closing  mishnah  (vi.  15),  however,  expressly  de- 
clares that  Abraham  was  the  recipient  of  the  divine 
revelation  of  mystic  lore;  so  that  the  oldest  geonim 
(see  Hai  Gaon  in  the  responsum  cited  in  “Kerem  He- 
med,”  viii.  57)  and  such  philosophers  as  Saadia,  Uon- 
nolo,  and  Judah  ha-Levi  (“Cuzari,”  iv.  25)  never 
doubted  that  Abraham  was  the  author  of  the  book. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a manuscript  (see  Margo- 
liouth,  “Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan 
Mauuscriptsof  the  British  Museum,”  partlL,  p.  190) 
the  “ Sefer  Yezirah  ” is  called  “ Hilkot  Yezirah  ” and 
declared  to  be  treated  as  esoteric  lore  not  accessible  to 
any  but  the  really  pious  (comp.  ib.  p.  255,  where  it  is 
mentioned  as  being  used  by  Nahmanides  for  caba- 
listic purposes).  K. 

The  later  “Sefer  Yezirah”  is  devoted  to  specula- 
tions concerning  God  and  the  angels.  The  ascription 
of  its  authorship  to  R.  Akiba,  and  even  to  Abraham, 
shows  the  high  esteem  which  it  enjoyed  for  centuries. 
It  may  even  be  said  that  this  work  had  a greater  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  the  .Jewish  mind  than 
almost  any  other  book  after  the  com- 
Influenee.  pletion  of  the  Talmud.  The  Aristote- 
lian Saadia,  the  Neoplatonist  Ibn 
Gabirol,  the  speculative  cabalists  of  France,  and  the 
mystics  of  Germany  deemed  themselves  justified  in 
deriving  their  doctrines  from  this  remarkable  work, 
although  it  often  suffered  the  same  treatment  as  other 
sacred  books,  since  its  commentators  read  into  it  far 


more  than  the  textimplied.  The  “ Sefer  Yezirah  ” is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  understand  on  account  of  its 
obscure,  half-mystical  style,  and  the  difficulty  is  ren- 
dered still  greater  by  the  lack  of  a critical  edition,  the 
present  text  being  admittedly  much  interpolated  and 
altered.  Hence  there  is  a wide  divergence  of  opinion 
regarding  the  age,  origin,  contents,  and  value  of  the 
book,  since  it  is  variously  regarded  as  pre-Christian, 
Essene,  Mishnaic,  Talmudic,  or  geonic. 

As  the  book  is  the  first  speculative  treatise  in  He- 
brew, and  at  the  same  time  the  earliest  known  work 
on  the  Hebrew  language,  the  philological  part  may 
be  discussed  first,  since  it  is  necessary 
The  for  an  elucidation  of  the  philosophical 
Phonetic  speculations  of  the  work.  Thetwenty- 
System.  two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
are  classified  both  with  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  producing  the 
sounds,  and  with  regard  to  sonant  intensity.  In 
contrast  to  the  Jewish  grammarians,  who  assumed  a 
special  mode  of  articulation  for  each  of  the  five 
groups  of  sounds,  the  “Sefer  Yezirah”  says  that  no 
sound  can  be  produced  without  the  tongue,  to  which 
the  other  organs  of  speech  merely  lend  assistance. 
Hence  the  formation  of  the  letters  is  described  as 
follows:  y'nnx  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the 
throat;  between  the  lips  and  the  tip  of  the 

tongue;  p"3'J  in  the  middle  f>y)  of  the 

tongue ; by  the  tip  of  the  tongue;  and  yi  CdT 

by  the  tongue,  which  lies  flat  and  stretched,  and 
by  the  teeth  (ii.  3).  The  letters  are  distinguished, 
moreover,  by  the  intensity  of  the  sound  necessary  to 
produce  them,  and  are  accordingly  divided  into: 
mutes,  which  are  unaccompanied  by  sound,  such 
as  D,  which  the  book  calls  ntDOn  D;  sibilants,  such 
as  which  is  therefore  called  npTtC' t^,  the  “hiss- 
ing shin  ” ; and  aspirates,  such  as  N,  which  holds  a 
position  between  the  mutes  and  sibilants,  and  is  des- 
ignated as  the  “airy  N,  which  holds  the  balance  in 
the  middle  ”(iv.  1 ; in  some  eds.  ii.  1).  Besides  these 
three  letters  (B>''t2N),  which  are  called  “mothers,”  a 
distinction  is  also  drawn  between  the  seven  “ double  ” 
letters  (mSPPJP)  and  the  twelve  “simple”  letters 
nitDIt^D),  the  remaining  characters  of  the  alphabet. 

The  linguistic  theories  of  the  author  of  the  “ Sefer 
Yezirah  "are  an  integral  component  of  his  philos- 
ophy, its  other  parts  being  astrological  and  Gnostic 
cosmogony.  The  three  letters  ON  are  not  only 
the  three  “mothers”  from  which  the  other  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  formed,  but  they  are  also  symbolical 
figures  for  the  three  primordial  elements,  the  sub- 
stances which  underlie  all  existence.  The  mute 
O is  the  symbol  of  the  water  in  which  the  mute  fish 
live;  the  hissing  corresponds  to  the  hissing  fire; 
and  the  airy  x represents  the  air;  while  as  the  air 
occupies  a middle  position  between  the  fire  which 
reaches  upward  and  the  water  which  tends  down- 
ward, so  the  X is  placed  between  the  mute  o and  the 
hissing  According  to  the  “Sefer 
Cos-  Yezirah, ’’the  first  emanation  from  the 
mogony.  spirit  of  God  was  the  niP  (=  “spirit,” 

“ air  ”)  that  produced  fire,  which,  in  its 
turn,  formed  the  genesis  of  water.  In  the  begin- 
ning, however,  these  three  substances  had  only  a 
potential  existence,  and  came  into  actual  being  only 
by  means  of  the  three  letters  and  as  these  are 
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the  principal  parts  of  speech,  so  those  three  sub- 
stances are  the  elements  from  which  the  cosmos  has 
been  formed.  The  cosmos  consists  of  three  parts, 
the  world,  the  year  (or  time),  and  man,  which  are  com- 
bined in  such  a way  that  the  three  primordial  ele- 
ments are  contained  in  each  of  the  three  categories. 
Tiie  water  formed  the  earth;  heaven  was  produced 
from  the  fire;  and  the  mi  produced  the  air  between 
heaven  and  earth.  The  three  seasons  of  the  year,  win- 
ter, summer,  and  the  rainy  season  (n'Tl),  correspond 
to  water,  fire,  and  nil  in  the  same  way  as  man  con- 
sists of  a head  (corresponding  to  fire),  torso  (rep- 
resented by  nn).  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
(equivalent  to  water).  The  seven  double  letters 
produced  the  seven  planets,  the  “seven  days,”  and 
the  seven  apertures  in  man  (two  eyes,  two  ears, 
two  nostrils,  and  one  mouth).  Again,  as  the  seven 
double  letters  vary,  being  pronounced  either  hard 
or  soft,  so  the  seven  planets  are  in  continuous 
movement,  approaching  or  receding  from  the  earth. 
The  “seven  days,”  in  like  manner,  were  created 
by  the  seven  double  letters  because  they  change 
in  time  according  to  their  relation  to  the  planets. 
The  seven  apertures  in  man  connect  him  with  the 
outer  woild  as  the  seven  planets  join  heaven  and 
earth.  Hence  these  organs  are  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  planets,  the  right  eye  being  under 
Saturn,  the  left  eye  under  Jupiter,  and  the  like. 
The  twelve  “simple”  letters  created  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  whose  relation  to  the  earth 
is  always  simple  or  stable;  and  to  them  belong 
the  twelve  months  in  time,  and  the  twelve  “ leaders  ” 
(D'J’HJD)  in  man.  The  latter  are  those  organs  which 
perform  functions  in  the  body  independent  of  the 
outside  world,  being  the  hands,  feet,  kidneys,  gall, 
intestines,  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen ; and 
they  are,  accordingly,  subject  to  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  In  its  relation  to  the  construction  of  the 
cosmos,  matter  consists  of  the  three  primordial  ele- 
ments, which,  however,  are  not  chemically  connected 
with  one  another,  but  modif^^  one  another  only  phys- 
ically. Power  {Svvafit^)  emanates  from  the  seven 
and  the  twelve  heavenly  bodies,  or,  in  other  words, 
from  the  planets  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The 
“ dragon  ” (’^ni  rules  over  the  world  (matter  and  the 
heavenly  bodies);  the  sphere  rules  time;  and 

the  heart  rules  over  the  human  body.  The  author 
sums  up  this  explanation  in  a single  sentence:  “The 
dragon  is  like  to  a king  on  his  throne,  the  sphere 
like  a king  traveling  in  his  country,  and  the  heart 
like  a king  at  war.” 

While  the  astrological  cosmogony  of  the  book 
contains  few  Jewish  elements,  an  attempt  is  made, 
in  the  account  of  the  creation,  to  give  a Jewish  col- 
oring to  the  Gnostic  standpoint.  To  harmonize  the 
Biblical  statement  of  the  creation  “ ex  nihilo  ” with 
the  doctrine  of  the  primordial  elements,  the  “ Sefer 
Yezirah  ” assumes  a double  creation,  one  ideal  and 
the  other  real.  The  first  postulate  is 
The  the  spirit  of  God,  from  which  the  pro- 
creation. totypes  of  matter  emanated,  the  world 
being  produced,  in  its  turn,  by  the 
prototypes  of  the  three  primordial  substances  when 
they  became  realities.  Simultaneously  with  the  pro- 
totypes, or  at  least  before  the  real  world,  space  was 
produced,  and  it  is  here  conceived  as  the  three  di- 


mensions with  their  opposite  directions.  The  spirit 
of  God,  the  three  primordial  elements,  and  the  six 
dimensions  of  space  form  the  “ten  Sefirot,”  which, 
like  the  spirit  of  God,  exist  only  ideally,  being  “ten 
Sefirot  without  reality  ” as  the  text  designates  them. 
Their  name  is  possibly  derived  from  the  fact  that  as 
numbers  express  only  the  relations  of  two  objects 
to  each  other,  so  the  ten  Sefirot  are  only  abstractions 
and  not  realities.  Again,  as  the  numbers  from  two 
to  ten  are  derived  from  the  number  one,  so  tiie  ten 
Sefirot  are  derived  from  one,  the  spirit  of  God.  The 
spirit  of  God,  however,  is  not  only  the  commence- 
ment but  also  the  conclusion  of  tlie  Sefirot,  “their 
end  being  in  their  beginning  and  their  beginning  in 
their  end,  even  as  the  flame  is  connected  w ith  the 
coal  ” (i.  7).  Hence  the  Sefirot  must  not  be  conceived 
as  emanations  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  rather  as  modifications  of  the  spirit  of  God, 
which  first  changes  to  nn,  then  becomes  wmter,  and 
finally  fire,  the  last  being  no  further  removed  from 
God  than  the  first.  Besides  these  abstract  ten  Se- 
firot, which  are  conceived  only  ideally,  the  twenty- 
two  letters  of  the  alphabet  produced  the  material 
world,  for  they  are  real,  and  are  the  formative 
powers  of  all  existence  and  development.  By  means 
of  these  elements  the  actual  creation  of  the  world  took 
place,  and  the  ten  Sefirot,  which  before  this  had  only 
an  ideal  existence,  became  realities.  This  is,  then, 
a modified  form  of  the  Talmudic  doctrine  that  God 
created  heaven  and  earth  by  means  of  letters  (Ber. 
58a).  The  explanation  on  this  point  is  very  obscure, 
however,  since  the  relation  of  the  tw'enty-tw’o  letters 
to  the  ten  Sefirot  is  not  clearly  defined.  The  first 
sentence  of  the  book  reads:  “Thirty-two  paths, 
marvels  of  wisdom,  hath  God  engraved  . . . ,”  these 
paths  being  then  explained  as  the  ten  Sefirot  and  the 
twenty-two  letters.  While  the  Sefirot  are  expressly 
designated  as  “abstracts”  (no  '^3),  it  is  said  of  the 
letters:  “ Twenty-two  letters:  He  drew  them,  hewed 
them,  combined  them,  weighed  them,  interchanged 
them,  and  through  them  produced  the  whole  crea- 
tion and  everything  that  is  destined  to  come  into 
being”  (ii.  2).  The  basal  theory  of  the  letters  ap- 
parently regards  them  neither  as  independent  sub- 
stances nor  yet  as  mere  forms,  so  that  they  are, 
as  it  were,  the  connecting-link  between  essence  and 
form.  They  are  designated,  therefore,  as  the  instru- 
ments by  which  the  real  world,  which  consists  of 
essence  and  form,  was  produced  from  the  Sefirot, 
which  are  merely  formless  essences. 

In  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sefirot  and  the 
letters,  the  theory  of  contrasts  in  nature,  or  of  the 
syzygies  (“  pairs  ”),  as  they  are  called  by  the  Gnos- 
tics, occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  “Sefer  Yezi- 
rah.” This  doctrine  is  based  on  the 
Syzygies.  assumption  that  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  moral  world  consists  of  a series 
of  contrasts  mutually  at  war,  yet  pacified  and  equal- 
ized by  the  unity,  God.  Thus  in  the  three  proto- 
types of  creation  the  contrasting  elements  fire  and 
water  are  equalized  by  nil;  eorresponding  to  this 
are  the  three  “mothers”  among  the  letters,  the  mute 
O eontrasting  with  the  hissing  and  both  being 
equalized  by  X.  Seven  pairs  of  contrasts  are  enu- 
merated in  the  life  of  man:  life  and  death,  peace 
and  strife,  wisdom  and  folly,  wealth  and  poverty. 
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beauty  and  ugliness,  fertility  and  sterility,  lordship 
and  servitude  (iv.  3).  From  these  premises  the 
“Sefer  Yezirah"  draws  the  important  conclusion 
that  “ good  and  evil  ” have  no  real  existence,  for 
since  everything  in  nature  can  exist  only  by  means 
of  its  contrast,  a thing  may  be  called  good  or  evil 
according  to  its  intiuence  over  man  by  the  natural 
course  of  the  contrast.  The  Jewish  bent  of  the  au- 
thor’s mind  comes  out,  however,  in  the  concession 
that  as  man  is  a free  moral  agent,  he  is  rewarded  or 
punished  for  his  actions.  It  must  be  noted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  conceptions  of  heaven  and  hell 
are  foreign  to  the  book,  the  virtuous  man  being  re- 
warded by  a favorable  attitude  of  nature,  while  the 
wicked  linds  it  hostile  to  him.  Notwithstanding 
the  seeming  unity  of  the  book,  its  system  is  com- 
posed of  divergent  elements,  and  the  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  it  can  never  be  harmonized  so 
long  as  emphasis  is  laid  on  any  one  component  rather 
than  on  the  book  as  a whole.  The  doctrine  of  the 
three  I'rimordial  substances  is  doubtless  an  element 
of  ancient  Semitic  theosophy,  and  was  probably 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Semites.  In  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  “Timaeus  ” Plato  has  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  views 
expressed  in  the  “ Sefer  Yezirah  ” (iii.  3) ; “ And  thus 
God  placed  water  between  fire  and  earth,  and  air  in 
the  middle  . . . and  connected  and  thus  joined 
heaven  so  that  it  became  sensible  to  touch  and 
sight.”  Even  the  expression  “mother”  (DX)  is 
found  in  Plato  {l.c.  xix.),  who  speaks  of  the  “ nurse  ” 
of  creative  force.  The  idea  of  the  three  substances 
is  likewise  found  in  mythological  form  in  the  Mid- 
rash (Ex.  R.  XV.  22)  and  in  other  midrashim  of 
the  geonic  period  (Midr.  Konen,  in  Jellinek,  “B.  II.” 
ii.  23). 

Far  more  important  is  the  similarity  of  the  “ Sefer 
Yezirah  ” to  various  Gnostic  systems,  to  which  Griitz 
has  called  special  attention.  As  the  “Sefer  Yezi- 
rah ” divides  the  Hebrew  alphabet  into  three  groups, 
so  the  Gnostic  Marcus  divided  the  Greek  letters  into 
three  classes,  regarded  by  him  as  the  symbolic  ema- 
nations of  the  three  powers  which  include  the  whole 
number  of  the  upper  elements.  Both  systems  at- 
tach great  importance  to  the  power  of  the  combina- 
tions and  permutations  of  the  letters 

Gnostic  in  explaining  the  genesis  and  develop- 
Elements.  ment  of  multiplicity  from  unity  (comp. 

Irenaeus,  “Adversus  Hsereses,”  i.  16). 
The  Clementine  writings  present  another  form  of 
gnosis  which  agrees  in  many  points  with  the  “Sefer 
Yezirah.”  As  in  the  latter,  God  is  not  only  the  be- 
ginning but  also  the  end  of  all  things,  so  in  the 
former  He  is  the  apx'n  and  riloc  of  all  that  exists; 
and  the  Clementine  writings  furthermore  teach  that 
the  spirit  of  God  is  transformed  into  nvevfia  (=  nn), 
and  this  into  water,  which  becomes  fire  and  rocks, 
thus  agreeing  with  the  “Sefer  Yezirah,”  where  the 
spirit  of  God,  nn  ( = Trvsvfia),  water,  and  fire  are  the 
first  four  Sefirot  (Uhlhorn,  “Homilien  und  Recogni- 
tionen,”pp.  181-182  ;therocks  in  the  Clementine  wri- 
tings correspond  to  the  D'J3Xin  the  “ Sefer  Yezirah,” 
i.  11).  The  remaining  six  Sefirot,  or  the  limitations 
of  space  by  the  three  dimensions  in  a twofold  direc- 
tion, are  also  found  in  the  Clementina,  where  God  is 
described  as  the  boundary  of  the  universe  and  as  the 


source  of  the  six  infinite  dimensions  (Horn.  xvii.  9; 
comp.  Lehman,  “ Die  Clementinischen  Schriften,”  p. 
377).  Regarding  points  of  contact  between  the 
“ Sefer  Yezirah  ” and  Buddhistic  doctrines  see  Ep- 
stein in  “R.  E.  J.”  xxviii.  101;  and  Rubin,  “Yesod 
Mistere  ha-‘Akkum,”  pp.  19-20.  The  “dragon,” 
which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  astrology 
of  the  book,  is  probably  an  ancient  Semitic  figure; 
at  all  events  its  name  is  not  Arabic,  as  scholars  have 
hitherto  assumed,  but  either  Aramaic  or  possibly  a 
Babylonian  loan-word  (A.  Harkavy,  “Teli  Atlia,” 
reprinted  from  “Ben  ‘Ammi,”  i.  27-36). 

The  essential  elements  of  the  book  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  third  or  fourth  century  ; for  a work  of  this 
nature,  composed  in  the  geonic  period,  before  the 
Jews  had  become  acquainted  with  Arabic  and  Greek 
learning,  could  have  been  cast  only  in  the  form  of 
Jewish  gnosis,  which  remained  stationary  after  the 
fourth  century,  if  indeed  it  had  not  ahead}’  become 
extinct.  The  date  of  the  book,  as  re- 
Date.  gards  its  present  form,  resolves  itself, 
therefore,  into  a jirohlemof  literature; 
for  the  contents  were  certainly  derived  from  ancient 
sources.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  Talmudic  period  contains  absolutely  nothing  to 
show  how  abstract  philosophical  (piestions  were 
treated  in  Hebrew;  and  since,  moreover,  the  “Sefer 
Yezirah  ” contains  many  new  exiucssions  that  are 
not  found  in  the  earlier  literature,  there  is  nothing 
to  disprove  that  the  book  was  written  in  the 
sixth  century.  It  may  be  noted  that  Kalir,  who 
certainly  lived  before  the  ninth  century,  used  not 
only  the  “Sefer  Yezirah,”  hut  also  the  Baraila  of 
Samuel,  which  was  written  about  tlie  sanu!  time. 
Saadia  advanced  the  view  (end  of  the  jireface  to  his 
commentary  on  the  “Sefer  Yezirah  ”)  that  the  book 
was  circulated  orally  foi  a long  time  before  it  was 
reduced  to  writing,  his  statement  being  somewhat 
more  than  an  excuse  for  his  free  treatment  of  the 
text. 

As  already  stated,  the  date  and  origin  of  the  book 
can  not  be  definitely  determined  so  long  as  there  is 
no  critical  text  of  it.  Theeditio  prin- 
History  of  ceps  (^lantua,  1662)  '’’ontains  two  re- 
tlie  Text,  censions,  which  were  used  in  the  main 
bj’  the  commentators  of  the  book  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centurj’.  The 
shorter  version  (Mantua  1.)  was  annotated  by  Du- 
nashibn  Tamim  or  by  Jacob  b.  Nissim,  while  Saadia 
and  Donnolo  wrote  commentaries  on  the  longer  re- 
cension (Mantua  IL).  The  shorter  version  was  also 
used  by  most  of  the  later  commentators,  such  as 
Judah  b.  Barzillai  and  Nahmanides,  ami  it  was, 
therefore,  published  in  the  ordinary  editions.  The 
longer  recension,  on  the  other  hand,  was  little  known, 
the  form  given  in  the  editio  princeps  of  the  “Sefer 
Yezirah  ” being  probably  a copy  of  the  text  found 
in  Donnolo’s  commentary.  In  addition  to  these  two 
principal  recensions  of  the  text,  both  versions  con- 
tain a number  of  variant  readings  which  have  not 
.yet  been  examined  critically.  As  regards  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  recensions,  it  ma}'  be  said  that  the 
longer  form  contains  entire  paragraphs  which  are 
not  found  in  the  shorter,  while  the  divergent  ar- 
rangement of  the  material  often  modifies  the  mean- 
ing essentially.  Although  the  longer  recension 
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doubtless  contains  additions  and  interpolations  which 
did  not  form  part  of  the  original  text,  it  has  many 
valuable  readings  which  seem  older  and  better  than 
the  corresponding  passages  in  the  shorter  version,  so 
that  a critical  edition  of  the  text  must  consider  both 
recensions. 

The  history  of  the  study  of  the  “Sefer  Yezirah” 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  records  of  Jew- 
ish literature.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bible, 
scarcely  any  other  book  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  annotation.  Aristotelians,  Neoplatonists,  Tal- 
mudists, and  caballsts  have  used  the  book  as  a 
source,  or  at  least  thought  they  did  so.  Two  points 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  the  im- 
portance of  the  work:  the  influence  which  it  exerted 
on  the  development  of  Jewish  philosophy,  especially 
on  its  mystic  side,  and  the  reputation 

Jewish  which  it  enjoyed  for  more  than  a thou- 

Study  of  sand  years  in  most  Jewish  circles. 

the  Book.  This  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  chronological  list  of  authors 
who  have  interpreted  the  book  or  tried  to  do  so: 
Saadia;  Isaac  Israeli;  Dunash  ibn  Tamim  (Jacob  b. 
Nissim);  Donnolo;  Judah  b.  Barzillai;  Judah  ha- 
Levi ; Abraham  ibn  Ezra;  Eleazar  of  Worms; 
pseudo-Saadia  (time  and  school  of  Eleazar) ; Abra- 
ham Abulatia;  (pseudo-?)  Abraham  b.  David; 
Nahmauides  (although  the  work  may  be  ascribed  to 
him  incorrectly);  Judah  b.  Nissim  of  Fez;  Moses 
Botarel;  Moses  b.  Jacob  ha-Goleh ; Moses  b.  Jacob 
Cordovero;  Isaac  Luria;  Elijah  b.  Solomon  of 
Wilna;  Isaac  Haber;  and  Gershon  Enoch  b.  Jacob. 
To  these  twenty  commentators,  who  represent  the 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  include  scholars  of  the 
highest  rank,  must  be  added  men  like  Hai  Gaon, 
Kashi,  and  others  who  diligently  studied  the  book. 

If  Botarel’s  statement  may  be  credited,  many  com- 
mentaries were  written  on  the  “Sefer  Yezirah”  in 
the  geonic  period.  It  is  far  more  difficult,  however, 
to  decide  how  many  of  the  opinions  and  doctrines 
contained  in  the  book  influenced  the  views  of  later 
Jewish  thinkers.  The  fact  that  scholars  of  so  many 
different  views  quoted  it  in  support  of  their  theo- 
ries justifies  the  assumption  that  none  of  them 
really  based  his  hypotheses  on  it,  and  this  view  is 
adopted  by  most  modern  scholars.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  an  intimate  relation 
exists  between  the  “Sefer  Yezirah ’’and  the  later 
mystics,  and  that,  although  there  is  a marked  dif- 
ference between  the  Cabala  and  the  “ Sefer  Yezirah  ” 
as  regards  the  theory  of  emanations,  yet  the  system 
laid  down  in  the  latter  is  the  first  visible  link  in  the 
development  of  cabalistic  ideas.  Instead  of  the  im- 
mediate creation  “ex  nihilo,”  both  works  postulate  a 
series  of  emanations  of  mediums  between  God  and 
the  universe ; and  both  consider  God  as  the  first  cause 
only,  and  not  as  the  immediate  efficient  cause  of  the 
world.  Although  the  Sefirot  of  the  cabalists  do  not 
correspond  to  those  of  the  “Sefer  Yezirah,”  yet  the 
underlying  problem  is  identical  in  both.  The  im- 
portance of  the  “Sefer  Yezirah”  for  mysticism, 
finally,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  speculation  about 
God  and  man  had  lost  its  sectarian  character.  This 
book,  which  does  not  even  mention  such  words  as 
“Israel”  and  “revelation,”  taught  the  cabalists  to 


reflect  on  “God,”  and  not  merely  on  the  “Ruler  of 
Israel.” 

A book  of  the  same  name,  which,  however,  had 
nothing  else  in  common  with  the  “Sefer  Yezirah,” 
was  circulated  among  German  mystics  between  the 
eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Judging  from 
the  examples  collected  by  Epstein  in  “Ha-Hoker,” 
ii.  1-5,  it  was  a mystic  and  haggadic  work  on  the 
six  days  of  creation,  and  corresponded  in  part  to  the 
small  Midrash  Seder  Kabbah  de-Bereshit  which  was 
edited  by  Wertheimer  (“Batte  Midrashot,”  i.  1-31). 

Bibliography:  Editions  and  translations:  Editio  prineeps, 
Mantua,  1.5t)2;  other  important  editions:  Amsterdam,  1(42; 
Zolkiev,  174.5:  Korzec,  1779;  Constantinople,  1791;  (irodno, 
1806  (five  commentaries);  Warsaw,  1884  (nine  commentai'ies); 
Goldschmidt,  Vas  Buch  der  SchOpfung  . . . Kritisch 
Redigirter  Text,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1894  (the  edition, 
however,  by  no  means  represents  a critical  text).  Transla- 
tions : Latin : Postell,  Ahraliam  Patriarchce  Liher  Jezirah, 
Paris,  1552;  Pistor,  Liher  lezirah,  in  Ars  CahaiMica, 
Basel,  1557;  Rittangel  in  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  1642; 
German:  Johann  F.  von  Meyer,  Das  Buch  Yezira,  Leipsic, 
1830;  English:  1.  Kalisch,  A Sketch  of  the  Talmud,  New 
York,  1877 ; W.  W.  Westcott,  Sepher  Yezirah,  London,  1893; 
French;  Karppe,  Etude  sur  les  Origines  . . . du  Zohar, 
pp.  139-158,  Paris,  1901.  Literature ; Castelli,  11  Commento 
di  Sa.hbatai  Donnolo,  Florence,  1880;  Epstein,  Studien 
zum  Jezlra-Buche,  in  Monatsschrift,  xxxvii . ; idem, 
Pseudo-Saadia,  ib.;  idem,  Recherches  sur  Ic  Sefer  Yc(;ira, 
in  R.  E.  J.  xxviil.-xxix.  (both  articles  also  published  sepa- 
rately); idem,  in  Monatsschrlft,  xxxix.  46-48,  134-136;  Griitz, 
Onosticismus  und  Judenthum,  pp.  102-132,  Breslau,  1846; 
franco.  La  Kahhale,  pp.  53-66, 102-118,  Paris,  1843  (German 
translation  by  Jellinek,  pp.  57-65,  Leipsic,  1844);  Hamburger, 
R.  B.  T.  Supplement,  iii.  98-102;  Jellinek,  Beitrdge,  i.  3-16; 
Rosenthal,  in  Keneset  Yisrael,  ii.  29-68 ; Steinschneider,  in 
Berliner’s  Magazin,  xix.  79-85 ; idem.  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  .5.52- 
5.54 ; Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  13 ; Fiirst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i.  27-28 ; Bacher,  Die  Anf  tinge  der  HebrUischen  Gram- 
matik,  pp.  20-23,  Leipsic,  1895. 

K.  L.  G. 

YIBBTJM.  See  Levirate  Marriage. 
YIGDAL  : The  hymn  which  in  the  various  rit- 
uals shares  with  Adon  ‘Olam  the  plaee  of  honor  at 
the  opening  of  the  morning  and  the  close  of  the 
evening  service.  It  is  based  on  the  thirteen  Arti- 
cles OP  Faith  (usually  called  the  Thirteen  Creeds) 
formulated  by  Moses  ben  Maimon,  and  was  written 
by  Daniel  ben  Judah  Dayyan  (Zunz,  “Literatur- 
gesch.”  p.  607),  who  spent  eiglit  years  in  improving 
it,  completing  it  in  1404  (S.  D.  Luzzatto,  “Mebo,” 
p.  18).  This  is  not  the  only  metrical  presentment 
of  the  Creeds;  but  it  has  outlived  all  others,  wliether 
in  Hebrew  or  in  the  vernacular.  A translation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Daily  Prayer-Book. 

With  the  Ashkenazim  only  thirteen  lines  are  sung, 
one  for  each  creed;  and  the  last,  dealing  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  is  solemnly  repeated  to 
complete  the  antipbony  when  the  hymn  is  responso- 
rially  sung  by  hazzan  and  eongregation.  The 
Sephardim,  who  sing  the  hymn  in  congregational 
unison  throughout,  use  the  following  line  as  the 
fourteenth : “ These  be  the  thirteen  bases  of  the 
Rule  of  Moses  and  the  tenets  of  his  Law.” 

“ Yigdal  ” far  surpasses  “ Adon  ‘Olam  ” in  the 
number  of  its  traditional  tunes  and  the  length  of 
time  during  which  they  have  been  traditional.  In 
the  Spanish  ritual,  in  its  Dutch-  and  English-speak- 
ing tradition,  the  hymn  is  often  sung,  according  to  the 
general  Sephardic  custom  (comp,  e.jr., 
Sephardic  Yah  Shimeka),  to  some  “represent- 
Tunes.  ative  ” melody  of  the  particular  day. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  is  chanted  at  the 
close  of  evening  service  on  New-Year  to  the  tune  of 
‘Et  Sha'are  Razor.  On  Friday  evening  the  Sab- 
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YIGDAL— A (Sephardic  Festival) 
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YIGDAL— D (Penitential,  “South  German”) 
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bath  “ Yigdal  ” is  customarily  sung  to  the  same  mel- 
ody as  are  “Adoii  ‘01am”  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  206, 
melody  A)  and  En  Keloiienu.  On  the  three  fes- 
tivals the  melody  here  transcribed  under  A is  the 
tune  favored.  Its  old  Spanish  character  is  evident. 

In  the  Ashkenazic  ritual  “Yigdal,”  though  al- 
ways commencing  the  morning  prayer,  is  not  invari- 
ably sung  at  the  close  of  the  evening  service  on 
Sabbaths  and  festivals,  being  often,  especially  in 
Germany,  replaced  by  “Adon  ‘Olam.”  In  Po- 
lish use,  however,  it  is  more  regularly  employed  as 
th.e  closing  hymn,  while  in  the  synagogues  of  north- 
western Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  where  the 
influence  of  the  Sephardie  ritual  has  been  felt  by 
that  of  the  Ashkenazim,  “Yigdal  ” is  considered  an 
integral  portion  of  the  Sabbath  and 
Ashkena-  festal  evening  prayer;  and  in  London 
zic  Tunes,  for  fully  two  centuries  there  has  been 
allotted  to  the  hymn,  according  to  the 
occasion,  a definite  tradition  of  tunes,  all  of  which 
are  antiphonal  between  hazzan  and  congregation. 
The  most  familiar  of  these  tunes  is  the  Friday  eve- 
ning “Yigdal,”  transcribed  here  under  B.  It  has 
passed  into  the  repertory  of  the  Anglican  and  non- 
conformist churches  under  the  title  of  “Leoni  ” (see 
Jew.  Encyc.  viii.  229).  It  is  utilized  also  in  Ger- 
many and  in  some  parts  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  as  a 
festival  “Yigdal.”  The  melody  may  date  from  the 
sixteenth  century  or  perhaps  earlier.  Next  in  im- 
portance comes  the  beautiful  and  plaintive  air  re- 
served for  the  solemn  evenings  of  New-Year  and 
Atonement,  and  introduced,  in  the  spirit  of  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  6,  into  the  service  of  the  Rejoicing  of  the 
Law.  This  melodj’,  here  transcribed  under  C.  is 
constructed  in  the  Oriental  chromatic  scale  (EFG 
ABCD  jt  E)  with  its  two  augmented  seconds  (see 
Music,  Synagogau),  and  is  the  inspiration  of  some 
Polish  precentor,  dating  perhaps  from  the  early  six- 
teenth century,  and  certainly  having  spread  west- 


ward from  the  Slavonic  region.  In  the  German  use 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Rhineland  the  old  tradition  has 
preserved  a contrasting  “ Yigdal  ” for  New-Year  and 
Atonement  that  is  of  equally  antique  character,  but 
built  on  a diatonic  scale  and  reminiscent  of  the  morn- 
ing service  of  the  day.  This  interesting  melody  is 
here  transcribed  under  D. 

For  the  evenings  of  the  three  festivals  the  old 
London  tradition  has  preserved,  from  at  least  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  three  characteristic  melo- 
dies, probably  brought  from  north  Germany  or  Bo- 
hemia. That  for  the  Passover,  here  transcribed 
under  E,  illustrates  the  old  custom  according  to 
which  the  precentor  solemnly  dwells  on  the  last 
creed,  that  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (in  this 
case  to  a “representative”  theme  common  to  Pass- 
over  and  to  Purim),  and  is  answered  by  the  choris- 
ters with  an  expression  of  confident  assurance.  The 
choral  response  here  given  received  its  final  sha- 
ping from  Mombach.  The  “ Yigdal  ” for  Pentecost, 
transcribed  under  F,  is  of  a solemn  tone,  thus  stri- 
kingly contrasting  with  those  for  the  other  festivals. 

The  tune  for  Tabernacles,  here  transcribed  under 
G,  displays  a gaiety  quite  rare  in  synagogal  melody. 
It  w'as  employed  by  Isaac  Nathan,  in  1815,  as  the 
air  for  one  of  Lord  Byron’s  “Hebrew  Melodies,” 
being  set  by  him  to  the  verses  “The  Wild  Gazelle” 
in  such  a manner  as  to  utilize  the  eontrasting  theme 
then  chanted  by  the  hazzan  to  the  last  line  as  in  the 
Passover  “ Yigdal.”  Other  old  tunes  for  the  hymn, 
such  as  the  melody  of  Alsatian  origin  used  on  the 
“Great  Sabbath  ” before  Passover,  are  preserved  in 
local  or  family  tradition  (comp.  Zemirot). 

Bibliography  : A.  Baer.  Ba'al  TefilWi,  Nos.  2,  432-433.  760- 
762,  774,  988-993,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1883;  Colien  and 
Davis,  Voice  of  Prayer  and  Praise,  Nos.  28-29,  139-142,  195, 
London,  1899. 

A.  F.  L.  C. 

YIMLOK  ADONAI : The  tenth  and  final  verse 
of  Ps.  cxlvi.,  which  opens  the  series  of  Halleluiah 
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; Psalms  that  conclude  the  Psalter.  The  verse  is  em- 
I ployed  as  a response  at  prominent  points  in  the  lit- 
j urgy,  and  is  alwaj's  the  concluding  response  in  the 
i Kedushshaii.  In  the  rite  of  the  Ashkenazim  it  also 
I introduces  (in  association  with  Ps.  xxii.  4 [3])  the 
responsory  hymns  in  the  Kekobot.  In  the  ritual  of 
the  Sephardim  it  is  chanted  four  times,  by  officiant 
and  congregation  alternately,  before  the  scroll  is  re- 
turned to  the  Ark  during  the  singing  of  the  proces- 
sional Mizmor  ee-Dawid.  • The  melody  to  which 
it  is  thus  chanted  is  a quaint  strain  long  preserved 
I by  tradition  and  doubtless  of  Peninsular  origin. 

! 

YIMLOK 


also  a pupil  of  Saadia,  and  was  the  author  of  a com- 
mentary on  Chronicles,  some  fragments  of  which 
were  united  by  a compiler  with  writings  of  other 
commentators,  among  them  Judah  ibn  Kuraish,  the 
whole  being  edited  by  Kirchheim  under  the  title 
“Ein  Kommentar  zur  Chronik  aus  dem  10.  Jahr- 
hundert  ” (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1874).  There  are 
extant  only  three  fragments  of  Yir’am’s  commen- 
tary: the  first  is  taken  from  Saadia’s  commentary; 
the  second  is  a haggadic  explanation  of  certain  words ; 
and  the  third  is  an  interpretation  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter, as  to  which  Yir’am  is  charged  by  the  compiler 

ADONAI 


(A)— OF  THE  SEPHARDIM  (Before  the  Scroll  Is  Returned  to  the  Ark) 
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(B)— OF  THE  ASHKENAZIM  (as  Closing  Response  on  Festivals) 
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Zi  - yon  le  - dor  wa  - dor;  Ha  - le  - lu  - yah! 


Among  the  Ashkenazim  the  tradition,  handed  down 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  was  to  recite  “ Y’inilok  ” in  a 
monotone,  closing  with  the  cadence  of  the  prayer- 
motive  to  which  the  remainder  of  the  benedictions  in 
the  Standing  Prayer  were  intoned  by  the  precentor 
(comp.  Music,  Synagogae,  Prayer-Motives).  But 
on  the  festive  days  on  which  the  Haeeee  is  chanted 
this  monotone  has  long  since  developed  into  a tune- 
ful phrase  shaped  on  the  melody-type  of  the  festival 
intonation.  The  two  strains  alluded  to  are  given 
herewith. 

A.  P.  L.  C. 

YIR’AM  OF  MAGDIEL  : Italian  Biblical  com- 
mentator; lived  at  Koine  in  the  tenth  century.  Y"i- 
r’am  was  styled  “of  Magdiel”  in  conformity  with 
the  rabbinical  interpretation  which  refers  the  name 
“Magdiel”  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43)  to  Rome  (comp.  Kashi 
ad  loc. ).  He  was  a junior  contemporary  and  perhaps 


with  not  having  thoroughly  penetrated  into  the 
meaning  of  the  passage. 

Bibliography  : Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  der  Juden  in 

Rum,  i.  181. 

T.  M.  See. 

YISHAI  (JESSE)  BEN  HEZEKIAH : Exi- 

larch  of  Damascus  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  was  a very  prominent  defender  of 
the  writings  of  Maimonides  against  the  attacks  of 
the  auti-Maimonists.  Thus,  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  agitation  of  the  mystic  Solomon  Petit  against 
the  “Moreh,”  he  warned  him,  under  the  penalty  of 
the  ban,  to  cease  vilifying  Maimonides.  Solomon 
Petit  paid  no  heed  to  the  threats  of  Y'ishai,  and  the 
latter  convoked  several  rabbis,  among  them  those 
of  Safed,  and  in  the  month  of  Tammuz,  1286,  wrote 
a formal  excommunication  of  the  agitator  of  Acre 
and  his  followers  (see“Kerem  Hemed,”  iii.  169  et 


Yishar  Ko]^eka 
Yizhak  t).  lEleazar 
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where  Yishai’s  letter  is  published ; Halberstam, 
in  Kobak’s  “Jeschurun,”  vi.  66,  however,  declares 
that  the  year  was  1291).  The  letter  of  excommuni- 
cation was  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  exilarch, 
representing  a crouching  lion  with  a hand  raised 
over  its  head,  and  was  signed  by  Yishai  and  twelve 
rabbis.  It  declared  that  whoever  was  in  p^ossession 
of  any  writing  hostile  to  Maimonides  should  deliver 
it  immediately  to  David  Maimuni  or  to  his  son. 

Bibliography  : Besides  the  sources  mentioned  by  F.  Lazanis, 
in  Briill’s  Jahrh.  x.  51 ; Fuenn,  Keneset  Yismeh  p.  681 ; 
Gratz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  vii.  158,  166-167,  note  8. 

J.  M.  Sel. 

YISHAB  KOHEKA  (“May  thy  strength  be 
firm”):  A frequent  exclamation  and  expression  of 
thanks.  The  first  part  of  the  formula  is  derived  by 
Levy  and  Kohut  from  “ yashar  ” = “ to  be  firm  or 
healthy.”  The  phrase  occurs  in  the  Talmud  in  the 


Hebrew  form  “ yishar  koheka  ” (Shah.  87a)  and  in  the 
Aramaic  form  “yishar  heylak”(Shab.  53a,  62b;  Lam. 
R.  52b;  Gen.  R.  54),  and  is  now  used,  for  example,  as  a 
response  to  the  preacher  after  the  sermon,  to  the  haz- 
zan  after  the  prayer,  and  to  the  priest  after  the  priestly 
blessing,  while  it  serves  as  a formula  of  thanks  also. 

A.  S.  0. 

YISRAEL  NOSHA‘:  A hymn  composed  by 
an  early  medieval  writer  named  Shephatiah  (Zunz, 
“Literaturgesch.”  p.  235),  and  forming  the  pizmon, 
or  chief  responsory  verses,  in  the  selihot  of  one  of 
the  mornings  in  the  week  preceding  the  New-Year 
festival.  It  is  chanted  on  the  Monday  in  the  Polish 
use  and  on  the  Tuesday  in  the  German.  The  initial 
verse  is  employed  also  in  the  Ne'ilah  service  of  the 
former  ritual.  The  melody  is  of  particular  interest 
as  one  of  the  few  metrical  airs  of  medieval  German 
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origin  wliich  were  constructed  in  scales  of  an  East- 
ern character.  Such  were  more  familiar  to  those 
Jews  resident  in  the  region  of  the  Greek  Church, 
who  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine 
ratlier  than  of  the  Roman  plain-song.  The  melody 
exists  in  four  parallel  variants.  In  the  Englisli 
tradition  the  singing  of  the  first  verse  in  the  closing 
service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  has  led  to  the 
modification  of  the  concluding  phrases  of  the  tune 
by  attraction  into  the  melody  employed  for  several 
other  hymns  similarly  used  in  that  service  (comp. 
Ne'ilah  [Hymn  Tunes]  and  see  “The  Voice  of 
Prayer  and  Praise,”  No.  286,  London,  1899).  Of  the 
other  traditional  forms  of  the  air,  that  used  in  north- 
ern Germany  appears  nearest  to  the  original.  It 
falls  in  the  key  of  the  dominant  of  the  minor  scale, 
recalling  the  fourth  Byzantine  mode  (in  the  vari- 
ety entitled  Mycro^;  comp.  Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
“Etudes  sur  la  Musique  Ecclesiastique  GrScque”). 
In  the  Polish  and  South-Russian  traditions  the  con- 
sistent sharpening  of  the  leading  note  of  the  minor, 
so  familiar  in  Hungarian  Gypsy  melody,  brings 
the  tonality  into  a form  of  the  Oriental  chromatic 
mode  (see  Music,  Synagogal)  and  lends  the  air  the 
wailing  plaintiveness  favored  by  the  Jews  of  north- 
eastern Europe. 

A.  F.  L.  C. 

* YIZHAK  (ISAAC) : Tanna  of  the  early  post- 
Hadrianic  period  (2d  cent.  C.E.);  a halakic  exegete 
whose  Biblical  exegesis  mostly  belongs  to  the  Me- 
kilta  and  the  Sifre.  In  the  Tosefta  he  transmits  say- 
ings in  the  name  of  Eliezer  ben  Ilyrcanus  (Ter.  i.  1, 
15;  ii.  5).  He  was  a disciple  of  Ishmael,  but  asso- 
ciated also  with  the  pupils  of  Akiba,  with  one  of 
whom,  named  Nathan,  he  originated  a halakah  (Mek. , 
Ex.  xii.  2).  He  was  also  intimate  with  Jonathan 
and  with  the  proselyte  sons  of  Judah  in  the  yeshi- 
bah  of  Simeon  ben  Yohai  (Gen.  R.  xxxv. ; M.  K.  9a; 
Pesik.  87b).  Of  his  non-halakic  exegeses  may  be 
mentioned;  on  Ex.  xii.  7:  “The  blood  upon  the 
doors  at  Passover  shall  serve  the  Egyptians  as  tor- 
tures for  their  souls”  (Mek.);  on  Ex.  xx.  9;  “Count 
the  days  of  the  week  after  the  Sabbath”  (l.c.);  on 
Deut.  xiv.  11:  “Unclean  birds  are  called  Piiy,  while 
clean  are  Called  either  P|iy  or  HDV  ” (Sifre) ; on  Ezek. 
i. : “ The  paragraph  treating  of  the  chariot  of  God 

•Through  a misunderstanding  a number  of  Talmudic  au- 
thorities named  “ Isaac  ” were  not  treated  under  that  heading ; 
they  are  here  entered  under  the  transliterated  Hebrew  form  of 
the  name. 


extends  to  the  word  i)OE^n  only  ” (Hag.  13a).  Another 
of  his  sayings  is:  “The  prayer  in  need  is  adapted  to 
all  occasions”  (R.  H.  18a). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Tan.  ii.  387-399;  Wel.ss,  Eitilei- 

tunqzur  Mekilta.  p.  33,  Vienna,  1865;  Frankel,  llodcgetica 

in  Mischnam,  p.  303,  note  3. 

J.  S.  O. 

YIZHAK  BAR  ADDA : Palestinian  amora  of 
uncertain  period.  He  interpreted  Ps.  xcii.  13  as 
meaning  that  even  as  the  shade  of  the  palm-tree 
extends  far  and  wide,  so  shall  the  reward  of  the 
pious  extend  to  the  future  world  (Shoher  Tob  to  Ps. 
xcii.;  Gen.  R.  xl.,  beginning).  With  reference  to 
Ps.  Ivii.  9,  he  said  that  David  procured  an  eolian 
harp  in  order  that  its  tones  might  awaken  him  for 
midnight  prayer  (Ber.  4a). 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  Ay.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  TG7  and  note  7. 

j.  IS.  O. 

YIZHAK  HA-BABLI:  Palestinian  amora.  His 
period  is  unknown.  Two  haggadot  of  his  are  ex- 
tant. The  king  Melchizedek,  who  went  to  meet 
Abraham,  was  called  Salem,  says  Yizhak,  because 
he  was  perfect ; that  is,  he  had  early  submitted  to 
circumcision  (Gen.  R.  xliii.  7).  With  reference  to 
Jacob’s  promise,  the  amora  interprets  the  words 
“Which  mj'  lips  have  uttered,  and  my  mouth  hath 
spoken  when  I was  in  trouble”  (Ps.  Ixvi.  14)  by 
saying  that  one  makesia  vow  when  in  need,  in  order 
to  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Torah  (Gen.  R. 
Ixx.  1 ; Midrash  Shemuel  ii.). 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  Ay.  Pal.  Amor.  ii.  209,  iii.  768. 

J.  S.  0. 

YIZHAK  OF  CARTHAGE : In  an  edition  of 
the  Pesikta  Rabbati  by  Buber  (xiv.  64a)  occurs  the 
word  'p’tOlp.  written  incorrectly  for  ’p’Pt2p  = 
/cara(51/o?  (“  punishment,”  “penance”).  Buber,  how- 
ever, in  his  preface  (p.  80)  attempts  to  identify  this 
with  the  name  of  one  Yizhak  of  Carthage  mentioned 
in  Ber.  29a;  but  according  to  Bacher  such  a person 
never  existed.  The  confusion  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  Yer.  Ber.  8a  and  Ta‘an.  65c  mention 
an  Abba  of  Carthage  who  transmitted  in  the  name 
of  R.  Yizhak. 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  Ay.  Pal.  Amor.  ii.  218,  225. 

J.  S.  O. 

YIZHAK  B.  ELEAZAR  OF  C,ffiSAREA : 

Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was 
a teacher  of  law  in  the  old  synagogue  of  Caesarea, 
where  he  was  so  loved  by  pupils  and  friends  that 
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Jacob  of  Kefar  Nibburaya  placed  him  as  high  in  this 
synagogue  as  is  God  Himself  in  the  Temple  of  Zion 
(Yer.  Bik.  65d,  Midrash  Shemuel  vii.  C).  The  fol- 
lowing halakic  decisions  of  his  may  be  mentioned: 
one  concerning  sale  and  purchase,  rendered  to  his 
pupil  Hoshaiah  b.  Shammai  (Yer.  M.  K.  81b); 
another  on  religious  law  in  a case  referred  to  him  by 
Samuel  bar  Abdimi  (Yer.  Shah.  16d);  a ruling  con- 
cerning fraud  (Suk.  3ob);  instruction  in  regard  to 
the  writing  of  a letter  of  divorce  (B.  B.  163a):  hala- 
kic deduction  to  the  effect  that,  although  a tithe  of 
dates  need  not  be  rendered,  honey  made  from  them 
must  be  tithed  (Yer.  Bik.  63d);  decision  concerning 
marital  law  (Yer.  Kid.  63b);  regarding  signs  for  de- 
tecting murder  upon  finding  a corpse  (Yer.  Naz. 
57d);  and  a halakah  concerning  the  lifting  of  the 
terumah  (Yer.  Dem.  26b).  He  appears  as  a tradi- 
tionist  of  Jeremiah  (Lev.  R.  xxxiii.  2)  and  of  Nah- 
man  bar  Jacob  (Yer.  Shab.  9a),  and  was  famed  for 
his  gastronomical  art  (Lam.  R.  to  iii.  17;  Yer.  Ber. 
61c;  Yer.  Hag.  78a).  He  gives  examples  of  the 
ban  from  the  Mishnah  (Yer.  M.  K.  81a),  and  a pre- 
scription in  accordance  with  them  (Yer.  Ta‘an. 
69b). 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cae.sarea  is  a cliff  extending  into 
the  sea.  One  day  as  Yizhak  was  walking  along  this 
cliff  he  saw  a large  bone  on  the  ground,  and  tried 
several  times  to  cover  it  with  earth,  so  that  no  one 
should  stumble  over  it ; but  his  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful, as  the  bone  became  uncovered  as  fast  as  lie 
heaped  the  eartli  upon  it.  He  accordingly  consid- 
ered the  bone  to  be  an  instrument  of  God,  and  waited 
patiently  to  see  what  would  happen.  Soon  after- 
ward an  imperial  messenger  named  Veredarius  came 
that  wa,y,  stumbled  on  the  bone,  and  died  as  a re- 
sult of  his  fall:  this  messenger  had  been  sent  to 
Ciesarea  bearing  malicious  edicts  against  the  Jews 
(Gen.  R.  X.  7 ; Lev.  R.  xxii.  4;  Num.  R.  xviii. ; Eccl. 
R.  to  V.  8).  In  answer  to  a question  as  to  how  it 
came  about  tliat  two  great  prophets  like  Jeremiah 
and  Daniel  should  suppress  attributes  of  God  which 
had  been  given  Him  by  Moses  himself,  he  said  that 
these  prophets  knew  that  God  was  a lover  of  truth, 
and  that  any  dissimulation  on  their  part  would  have 
been  punishable  (Yer.  Ber.  13c;  Meg.  74c).  He 
made  a comparison  between  wisdom  and  humility 
(Yer.  Shab.  3c);  and  he  explained  the  expression 
'JD'Jlbn  in  Gen.  xxv.  30  by  a comparison  with  the 
insatiability  of  Rome,  saying  that  Esau  sat  like  a 
camel  with  jaws  wide  open  and  that  Jacob  had  to 
fill  his  mouth  witli  food  (Pesik.  R.  xvi. ; Pesik.  59a). 
Yizhak,  moreover,  connected  the  expression 
in  Gen.  xxvii.  41  with  the  word  “senator,”  in  order 
more  clearly  to  express  Rome’s  hatred  of  Judah 
(Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  39c). 

Yizhak  must  be  distinguished  from  an  amora  of 
the  same  name  who  lived  half  a century  earlier,  and 
in  whose  house  Hiyya  bar  Abba,  Ammi,  and  Yizhak 
Nappahaused  to  assemble  to  study  (Hag.  26a;  ‘Ab. 
Zarah  24a;  M.  K.  20a).  This  earlier  amora  deliv- 
ered a funeral  address  at  the  death  of  Johanan  (M. 
K.  25b;  but  see  Bacher  [“Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  718, 
note  4]  for  different  version). 

Bibliograput  : Frankel,  Mehn,  p.  lOTa;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha- 

Dorot,  ii.  338;  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  717-719. 

j.  S.  O. 


YIZHAK  BEN  HAKOLA  : Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  century.  He  was  a contemporary  of 
Joshua  ben  Levi  and  Johanan,  and  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Eleazar  ben  Pedat.  He  transmitted  hala- 
kot  in  the  names  of  Abba  ben  Zabda,  Judah  H. 
(Yer.  ‘Er.  24d),  Hezekiah  (‘Orlah  i.  2),  and  Simeon 
(Yer.  Suk.  i.,  end;  Ket.  ii.  8).  There  has  been  pre- 
served a haggadah  by  him  dealing  with  the  quarrel 
between  the  shepherds  of  Abimelech  and  those  of 
Abraham,  and  with  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
(Gen.  R.  liv.,  end). 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  I.  109,  ii.  306,  ill.  588- 

589;  Frankel,  Mebo,  107a;  Heilprin,  Seder  ba-Dorot,  il.  238. 

J.  S.  0. 

YIZHAK  BEN  HIYYA  THE  SCRIBE: 

Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  century;  contem- 
porary of  Mani.  He  was  well  known  as  a scribe, 
and  was  the  author  of  a halakah  in  which  he  asserted 
that  Torah  scrolls  might  be  written  on  various 
parchments,  but  that  this  rule  did  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  tetillin  and  mezuzot  (Yer.  Meg.  p.  71c).  In 
the  name  of  Johanan  he  transmitted  a halakah  rela- 
ting to  the  marriage  law  (Yer.  Yeb.  14a).  Three 
other  haggadot  by  him  have  been  preserved:  (1)  on 
the  future  fate  of  the  good  and  the  wicked  (Gen. 
R.  Ixiv.  4) ; (2)  explaining  why  Saul  did  not  consult 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  instead  of  the  witch  of 
En-dor  (Lev.  R.  xxvi.  7;  Midr.  Shemuel  xxiv.  6); 
and  (3)  setting  forth  that  the  Torah  is  compared  to 
the  tree  of  life  (Prov.  iii.  18)  because  it  is  equal 
in  value  to  all  living  men  (Midr.  Shoher  Tob  to 
Ps.  i.  19). 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  449  (note  8),  716- 

717 ; Heilprin,  Seder  lia-Dorot,  ii.  241. 

J.  S.  0. 

YIZHAK  BAR  JOSEPH:  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Abbahu  and  of  Johanan,  and  transmitted  almost 
entirely  in  the  name  of  the  latter.  It  is  related  that 
he  was  once  about  to  be  killed  bj’^  a spirit  to  which 
he  was  speaking,  when  a cedar-tree  saved  him 
(Sanh.  101a;  Rashi  on  the  passage).  It  was  said  to 
be  due  to  him  that  the  Samaritans  were  declared  to 
be  a heathen  people,  the  following  narrative  being 
told  in  this  connection:  “Yizhak  was  once  sent  into 
the  Samaritan  district  to  purchase  wine,  and  met 
there  an  old  man  who  told  him  that  no  one  in  that 
region  observed  the  laws.  The  amora  returned  with 
this  report  to  Abbahu,  and  the  latter,  together  with 
Ammi  and  Assi,  declared  the  Samaritans  to  be 
heathens  ” (Hul.  6a;  comp,  also  Rashi  and  the  Tosa- 
fot  on  the  passage). 

In  his  teacher’s  company  Yizhak  often  visited 
Usha,  by  whom  the  takkanot  were  enacted ; and  he 
attended  lectures  in  a yeshibah  in  that  city  (Kid.  50a; 
Pes.  72a).  It  was  he  who  brought  most  of  these 
takkanot  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Babylonians;  he 
was  in  fact  one  of  the  most  prominent  intermediaries 
between  Palestine  and  Babylonia  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  religious  decisions,  and  was  greatly  respected 
in  the  latter  country,  being  on  terms  of*  intimate 
friendship  with  Abaye  (Ber.  42b). 

Thirteen  halakic  decisions  transmitted  by  Yizhak 
in  the  name  of  Johanan  have  been  preserved:  re- 
garding circumcision  on  Yom  Kippur  (Yeb.  64b); 
on  an  undecided  question  (Shab.  46b) ; on  the  differ- 
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■ I ence  between  Palestine  and  Babylonia  with  reference 
to ‘erub  (‘Er.  22a);  on  the  lializah  (Yeb.  104a);  on 
I the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  before  a court  of  law 
(Sanh.  4a);  five  sentences  regarding  terefali  (Hul. 
43a) ; on  sexual  intercourse  (Niddah  65b) ; on  sacri- 
fices (Tern.  26a);  and  on  the  gall  and  liver  of  slaugh- 
I tered  animals  (Hul.  48a).  He  transmitted  also  three 
jj  halakic  maxims  in  the  name  of  Yannai:  two  on  the 
custom  of  washing  the  hands  (Hul.  105b)  and  one 
on  Nazir  (Naz.  42b). 

||  In  addition  to  his  occasional  journeys  in  Palestine 
:]  in  the  eompany  of  Abbahu,  Yizhak  is  once  mentioned 

I as  undertaking  a journey  to  Babylonia,  where  he 
associated  with  Abaye,  as  well  as  with  Rabin  and 
j Pappa,  the  sons-in-law  of  Yizhak  Nappaha  (Hul. 

I 110a).  Yizhak  relates  that  Judah  I.  had  a private 

entrance  to  his  yeshibah  in  order  to  spare  his  pu- 
j pils  tne  inconvenience  of  rising  when  he  entered 
(Men.  33a). 

I BIBLI0GR.4PHT : Bacher,  Ao.  Pal.  Amor.  i.  420 : ii.  96, 211 ; iii. 

99.  402,  520 ; Heilprin,  Seder  lia-Dorot,  ii.  240. 

J.  S.  O. 

YIZHAK  BAR  JUDAH : Babylonian  amora 
of  the  fourth  century;  a junior  contemporary  of 
Ulla.  He  was  educated  at  his  father's  house  in 
Pumbedita;  and  once  when  Ulla  visited  there  the 
latter  expressed  displeasure  at  the  fact  that  Yizhak 
was  not  yet  married  (Kid.  7lb).  Yizhak  was  once 
told  by  his  father  to  go  to  Nehardea  in  order  to  see 
how  Ulla  pronounced  the  Habdalah  benediction  at 
the  close  of  the  Sabbath;  but  Yizhak  sent  Abaye 
in  his  place,  and  for  so  doing  was  severely  repri- 
manded by  his  father  (Pes.  104b).  Yizhak  was  a 
pupil  of  various  scholars.  First  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Rabbah  (Sheb.  36b),  and  later  those  of 
Rami  bar  Hama,  whom  he  soon  left  in  order  to 
study  under  R.  Sheshet,  Rami  bitterly  reproaching 
him  for  the  slight.  Among  YizhalUs  nearest 
friends  and  companions  may  be  mentioned  Aha  bar 
Haua;  Samuel,  sou  of  Rabbah  bar  bar  Hana  (Sheb. 
36b) ; and  Rami  bar  Samuel. 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ao.  Pal.  Amor.  ii.  299;  Heilprin, 

Seder  ha^Dorot,  ii.  242b. 

J.  s.  o. 

YIZHAK  OF  MAGDALA  : Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  century.  He  engaged  in  various  mid- 
rashic  controversies.  Among  them  was  one  with 
Levi  concerning  I Kings  vii.  50  (Cant.  R.  on  iii. 
10),  and  another  with  Kahaua  concerning  Joseph’s 
abstention  from  wine  after  his  imprisonment  by  his 
brothers  (Shab.  139a;  Gen.  R.  xcii.,  xcviii.).  With 
reference  to  the  saying  that  the  curse  inflicted  upon 
the  world  consists  in  the  bringing  forth  of  gnats, 
flies,  and  other  insects,  Yizhak  states  that  even  these 
creatures  are  of  use  in  the  world  (Gen.  R.  v.  9). 

Bibliography:  Biiaher,  Aq.  Pal.  Amor.  i.  443,  ii.  448,  iii. 

588;  A.  Perles,  in  Bet  Talmud,  i.  153;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha- 

Dorot.  p.  241a. 

J.  S.  O. 

YIZHAK  BEN  MARYON  : Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  century;  contemporary  of  Eleazar  ben 
Pedat  (Yer.  Suk.  53a).  He  transmitted  some  hag- 
gadic  maxims  in  the  names  of  Hanina  (Ecel.  R. 
ix.  12)  and  Jose  ben  Hanina  (Pesik.  99a).  With 
reference  to  Gen.  ii.  4 and  8 he  remarked  that  since 


God  is  proud  of  His  creation,  no  one  may  venture  to 
find  fault  with  it  (Gen.  R.  xii.  on  xv.  5).  Comment- 
ing on  II  Sam.  xx.  21,  he  states  that  he  who  of- 
fends a great  man  is  just  as  guilty  as  lie  who  offends 
the  king  himself  (Eccl.  R.  on  ix.  18).  Other  hag- 
gadic  maxims  of  his  have  been  preserved  as  fol- 
lows: on  Gen.  xxxi.  36  and  I Sam.  xx.  1 (Gen.  R. 
Ixxiv.  10);  on  Ezek.  xxi.  21  (Shoher  Tob  to  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  19);  on  Job  ii.  4 (Eccl.  R.  to  iii.  9);  and 
on  Ruth  ii.  14  (Lev.  R.  xxxiv.  8). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ao.  Pal.  Amor.  i.  10,  286,  327,  427; 
iii.  589-591 ; Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot,  p.  241a. 

J.  S.  O. 

YIZHAK  BAR  NAHMAN : Palestinian 
amora  of  the  third  century ; a friend  of  Jacob  bar 
Idi,  together  with  whom  he  officiated  as  poor-law 
commis.siouer  (Yer.  Shek.  49a).  The  two  friends 
often  engaged  in  halakic  controversies  (Yer.  Shab. 
14d).  Yizhak  twice  transmits  sayings  bj'  Joshua 
ben  Levi  on  the  conversion  of  purchased  slaves, 
Ze’era  having  addressed  a question  to  him  on  this 
point  (Yer.  Yeb.  8d).  He  had  a dispute  with  Ab- 
ciima  of  Haifa  concerning  some  question  of  religious 
law  (Yer.  Niddah  50a),  and  also  engaged  in  a con- 
troversy with  Simeon  ben  Pazzi  (Meg.  23a).  Ja- 
cob bar  Aha  transmits  a saying  in  his  name  (Yer. 
Yeb.  12a). 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  Ao.  Pal.  Amor,  i.,  ii.,  iii.;  Heilprin, 
Seder  ha-Dorot.  ii.  241a. 

J.  s.  o. 

YIZHAK  NAPPAHA : Palestinian  amora  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  He  is  found  under  the 
name  “Nappaha”  only  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
not  in  the  Palestinian.  As  a haggadist  he  stands  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  he  is  identified  with  various 
other  Yizhaks  (Pes.  113b),  and  since  that  was  due 
to  the  arbitrary  action  of  a later  amora,  the  real 
name  of  his  father  can  no  longer  be  determined. 
As  regards  the  name  “Nappaha”  (the  smith),  there 
had  been  an  older  Yizhak  of  the  same  name, 
who  was  rich  and  who  is  said  to  have  owned  five 
courts  in  Usha;  it  has  not  yet  been  possible,  how- 
ever, to  ascertain  any  relationship  between  the  two, 
and  if  the  elder  was  an  ancestor  of  this  Yizhak, 
the  latter  could  well  have  inherited  the  name  wilh- 
out  ever  having  practised  the  trade.  In  the  later 
midrashic  literature  he  is  called  Yizhak  Nappaha, 
whereas  the  older  works  call  him  only  R.  Yizhak. 

Although  he  was  a pupil  of  Johanan,  his  associa- 
tions with  the  latter  are  indicated  in  only  one  pas- 
sage (B.  M.  24b),  which  tells  of  his  once  appearing 
before  Johanan.  As  a traditionist  of  the  haggadah 
of  Johanan,  he  appears  only  in  the 
Relations  Babylonian  Talmud  (Ber.  62b).  He 
with  was  in  Babylonia  only  teniiiorarih', 
Johanan.  probably  soon  after  the  death  of  Jo- 
lianan ; and  while  there  he  visited  in 
the  house  of  the  exilarch  (]M.  K.  24b),  together  with 
Sheshet  (ib.  24b)  and  Joseph  (R.  II.  3b;  Shab.  52b). 
Raba  quoted  in  his  name  (Ber.  32a;  Tern.  15a);  but 
sometimes  tradition  maintains  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  sayings  originated  with  Yizhak  or  with 
Raba  (Sanh.  94a : Ned.  39a ; Naz.  23b).  Rabbin  bar 
Adda  also  cites  in  his  name  (Ber.  6a ; Pes.  8b).  His 
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home  was  originally  in  Csesarea,  but  he  afterward 
went  to  Tiberias  to  live.  He  associated  intimately 
with  Ammi,  with  whom  he  often  discussed  halakic 
questions  (Sotah  34a ; i\Ien.  11b;  Hag.' 26a;  Ber.  41a; 
Y oma  42b) ; and  together  they  sometimes  rendered 
decisionsin  matters  pertaining  to  religious  law(Hul. 
48b;  Ned.  57b;  Ber.  27a).  Yizhak,  Abbahu,  and 
Hanina  bar  Pappai  constituted  a board  of  judges 
(ket.  84b;  ‘Ab.  Zarab  39b;  Ber.  38a,  b;  B.  K. 
117b;  Git.  29b).  Helbo  referred  to  Yizhak  two 
liturgical  questions  addressed  to  him  from  Galilee: 
the  first  question  be  answered  immediately;  the  sec- 
ond be  expounded  publicl)"  in  the  seminary  (Git, 
60a).  A thesis  on  the  creation  of  light,  formulated 
anonymously,  was  made  public  by  K.  Yizhak  (Gen. 
R.  iii.,  beginning).  He  also  engaged  in  baggadic  dis- 
cussions with  the  celebrated  Levi  (Gen.  R.  xix.  14; 
Pesik.  R.  xxiii.,  beginning ; Ber.  4a  ; Yer.  Ta'an.  65b) ; 
with  Abba  b.  Kabana  (Gen.  R.  xliii.  7;  Lev.  R.  ii. 
1;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xlix.  1);  with  Aba  (Pesik.  R. 
XV. ; Gen.  R.  v.  7 ; Yer.  Pe’ab  15d) ; and  with  Hiyya 
bar  Abba  (Lev.  R.  xx.  7;  Pesik.  R.  xxii.).  Among 
those  who  transmitted  in  the  name  of  Yizhak  were 
the  famous  halakist  Haggai,  the  latter’s  sons  Jon- 
athan and  Azariab  (Gen.  R.  xxii.  18,  xl.  6;  Midr. 
Shemuel  xxii.,  end),  and  Luliani  ben  Tabrin  (Gen. 
R.  passim  ; Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xxiv.  4;  Yer.  Meg. 
75c). 

That  Yizhak  was  a great  authority  on  the  Hala- 
kab,  as  well  as  on  the  Haggadab,  is  shown  by  an 
anecdote  which  is  told  and  according  to  which  Ammi 
and  Assi  would  not  let  him  speak,  because  the  one 
wished  to  hear  Halakah  and  the  other  Haggadah 
(B.  K.  60b).  So  after  telling  them  the  celebrated  story 
of  the  man  who  had  two  wives,  one  of  whom  pulled 
out  all  his  white  hairs  because  she  was  young, 
M’hereas  the  other  extracted  his  black  hairs  because 
she  was  old,  R.  Yizhak  presented  to  them  a hagga- 
dah with  a halakic  background,  in  order  to  satisfy 
both  at  the  same  time.  Yizhak,  however,  devoted 
himself  to  the  Haggadah  with  more  zeal,  because 
he  regarded  it  as  a necessity  in  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  the  Jews.  The  poverty  of  the  Palestin- 
ians had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  people  no 
longer  waited  for  the  harvest,  but  ate  the  green  ears 
of  wheat  (Gen.  R.  xx.  24) ; consequently  they  were 
in  need  of  comfort  and  refreshment  of  soul  (Pes. 
101b).  Yizhak  tried  to  make  his  lectures  as  effect- 
ive as  possible,  and  thej'  show  him  to  have  been  an 
unusually  forceful  rhetorician  and  a skilful  exegete. 

Yizhak ’s  baggadic  material  may  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  contents  into  the  following  four  groups: 
I.  Proverbs  and  dicta:  concerning  sins  (Suk.  62a, 
b;  Hag.  16a;  Kid.  31a;  Ber.  25a;  R.  H.  16b;  Yoma 
87a;  B.  B.  9b;  Pes.  190b);  concerning  the  relation 
of  man  to  God  (Ned.  32a;  Sotah  48b; 

His  Ruth  R.  i.  2) ; on  the  relation  of  man  to 
Sayings,  his  fellow  beings  (B.  M.  42a;  Meg. 

28a;  B.  K.  93a);  concerning  prayer 
(Pes.  181a;  Lev.  R.  xxx.  3;  Midr.  Shemuel  i.  7;  R. 
H.  16b;  Yer.  Kid.  61b;  Yer.  Ned.  41b);  concerning 
study  and  the  Law  (Pes.  193a,  b;  Meg.  6b;  Lev.  R. 
ii.  1;  Sanh.  21b,  24a;  Hul.  91a;  Yoma  77a);  con- 
cerning Israel  (Pes.  165a;  Gen.  R.  Ixiii.  8);  concern- 
ing the  nations  (Esther  R.  i.  10;  Lev.  R.  i.  14;  Ex. 
R.  xxxviii.  3);  concerning  Jerusalem  (Pesik.  R.  xli. 


1;  Pes.  6a).  II.  Exegesis:  general  (Sanh.  82a,  89a, 
95b;  Tern.  16a;  Yer.  R.  H.  57c;  Gen.  R.  liii.  20; 
Hul.  91b;  Sotah  48b;  B.  B.  16a);  halakic  (Ber.  13b; 
Git.  59b;  Pes.  31b;  Yoma  77a;  Yer.  Sotah  17a);  Bib- 
lical personages  (Gen.  R.  xxxiv.  11,  xxxix.  7,  Iviii. 
7;  Yeb.  64a);  Biblical  narratives  (Sotah  34a;  Deut. 
R.  xi.  2;  B.  B.  Ola;  Midr.  Teh.  toPs.  vii.  13;  Sanh. 
106b;  Men.  53b;  Esther  B.  iii.  9;  Pesik.  R.  xxxv.  1). 
III.  Homiletics  (Gen.  R.  xix.  6,  xxxviii.  7;  Sanh. 
96a ; B.  M.  87a ; Yer.  Sotah  17b ; Ex.  R.  xliii.  4 ; Sanh. 
102a;  Ber.  63b;  Eccl.  R.  iii.  19;  Tern.  16a;  Yer. 
Ta’an.  65b;  Hor.  10b).  IV.  Proems  (Gen.  R.  iii.  1, 
lix.  2,  Ixv.  7;  Pes.  101b;  Ex.  R.  xxxii.  5;  Lev.  R. 
xii.  2);  maxims  (Gen.  R.  Ivi.  1;  Deut.  R.  ii.  27; 
Lev.  R.  xxxiv.  8);  similes  (Yer.  R.  H.  57b;  Lev. 
R.  V.  6;  Ex.  R.  xv.  16;  Yer.  Ber.  13a;  B.  B.  74b); 
Messianic  subjects  (Eccl.  R.  i.  11;  Deut.  R.  i.  19; 
‘Ab.  Zarah  3b);  eschatology  (Lev.  R.  xiii.  3;  Midr. 
Teh.  to  Ps.  xlix.  1;  Shah.  152a;  B.  M.  83b). 

According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  several 
writers  of  the  tenth  century,  the  gaon  Hai  b.  David 
ascribed  to  Yizhak  Nappaha  the  calculation  of  the 
Rabbinite  calendar.  The  only  fact  known  concern- 
ing Yizhak’s  family  is  that  his  daughter  married  the 
Babylonian  amora  Pappa  (Hul.  110a). 

Bibliography  : Baoher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  ii.  205-29.5 : Frankel, 
Mel)o,  pp.  106b-107a;  Heilprin,  Seder  lia-Dorot,  ii.,  s.v.;  S. 
Pinsker,  Likkute  Kadmniiiyyot,  ii.  148-151 ; Al-Kirkisanl, 
ed.  Harkavy,"  in  Puhl.  Kaiscrlkhe  Russische  Arcl'iccnlo- 
gisehe  Gesdlsehaft,  1894,  vii.  293 ; Weiss,  Dor,  iii.  98  et  seq. 
J.  S.  0. 

YIZHAK  BEN  PARNAK : Palestinian  amora 
of  uncertain  period.  He  is  named  as  the  author  of  an 
apocryphal  work  entitled  Din'lO  IJID  p pITi’  ''n  p13, 
which  describes  the  events  that  take  place  at  the 
death  of  a human  being.  When  a man  is  dying 
three  angels  come  to  his  bedside— the  angel  of  death, 
the  recording  angel,  and  the  guardian  angel;  and 
these  three  review  his  entire  life.  If  he  has  been  a 
pious  man,  three  more  angels  appear;  and  while  the 
struggle  with  death  is  going  on  one  of  these  angels 
recites  Isa.  Ivii.  1,  the  second  ib.  Ivii.  2,  and  the 
third  ib.  Iviii.  8.  At  last  four  more  angels  descend 
to  the  bedside ; and  when  the  dying  man  cries  out 
to  the  earth  to  help  him,  the  first  angel  answers  him 
with  the  words  of  Ps.  xxiv.  1;  when  he  implores 
the  aid  of  his  relatives,  the  second  angel  recites  Ps. 
xlix.  8 (A.  V.  7);  when  he  turns  to  his  money  for 
solace,  the  third  angel  answers  him  with  Ps.  xlix.  9 
(A.  V.  8) ; and  when  he  appeals  to  his  good  deeds,  the 
fourth  angel  recites  Isa.  Iviii.  8.  There  is  clearly 
some  influence  here  of  the  Buddhist  legend  of  “The 
Three  Friends  ” (comp.  “Barlaamand  Josaphat,”ed. 
Jacobs,  Appendix).  Yizhak’s  father,  Parnak,  trans- 
mitted in  the  name  of  Johanan  (Gen.  R.  liii.,  end; 
M.  K.  9a;  Shab.  14a;  B.  M.  85a). 

Bibliography:  Baoher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  i.  219,  note  3;  Iii. 
767-768 : Jellinek,  Bet  Iia-Mid7’asli,  v.  48-49,  Vienna,  1873. 

j.  s.  o. 

YIZHAK  BAR  REDIFA : Palestinian  amora 
of  the  fourth  century ; the  transmitter  of  the  hag- 
gadah of  R.  Ammi  (Lev.  R.  xii.,  beginning ; Ex.  R. 
xlii.,  end;  Yer.  Shek.  48a;  Ex.  R.  iii.  to  Ex.  iii.  14). 
He  once  requested  the  amora  Jeremiah  to  decide  a 
question,  but  received  only  an  evasive  reply  (Yer. 
Sheb.  39a).  He  was  the  author  of  several  explana- 
tions of  the  stories  concerning  Samson  (Sotah  9b). 
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Especial  mention  slioulcl  be  made  of  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  rODDyn  in  Isa.  iii.  16,  wliicli  he 
derives  from  the  Greek  ex'g  (“serpent”),  saying: 
“The  women  used  to  place  myrrh  and  balsam  in 
their  shoes,  and  when  meeting  young  men  in  tlie 
streets  they  stamped  their  feet  so  that  a strong  odor 
arose  which  awakened  evil  impulses  in  the  youths, 
as  though  they  were  under  the  influence  of  a ser- 
pent’s poison  ” (Shab.  63b). 

Yizhak  transmitted  dissertations  on  the  salvation 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  reference  to  Judges 
xxi.  7 (B.  B.  116a);  on  the  list  of  idolatrous  priests 
referred  to  in  Hosea  xiii.  3 (Sanh.  63a);  on  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words  “Praised  be  the  name  of  His 
glorious  kingdom”  (1'’^D"3''B''D)  after  the  “Shema'” 
(Pes.  56a);  on  the  act  of  rising  when  the  name  of 
God  is  uttered,  as  deduced  from  Judges  iii.  30  (Sauh. 
60a);  and  on  the  assumption  of  the  sex  of  an  ex- 
pected child,  with  reference  to  Lev.  xii.  3 (Ber.  60a ; 
Niddah  35b,  31a). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  i.  518,  note  1:  ii.  1.51, 

noteS;  iii.  719-720;  Rabbinovicz,  Dilsfhike  Sofei'im,  ix.  Itii); 

Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Durot,  ii.  241 ; Frankel,  Meho,  pp.  90a, 

107b. 

J.  S.  O. 

YIZHAK  BEN  SAMUEL  BEN  MARTA: 

Babylonian  amora  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 
He  was  a pupil  of  K.  Nahman,  to  whom  he  directed 
questions  relating  to  sacrifice  (Men.  81a)  and  to  dif- 
ferentiation between  sanctified  and  unsanctified 
things  (Hul.  35a).  In  the  name  of  Bab  he  trans- 
mitted sayings  relating  to  the  presentation  of  letters 
of  divorce  (Git.  13a,  63b),  and  to  Bab’s  method  of 
pronouncing  the  Sabbatical  benediction  (Pes.  166a).. 
Babbah  transmitted  sayingsof  YizhalCs  (Meg.  16b); 
Ze'era  addressed  him  as  “ Babbenu  ” (Hul.  30b) ; and 
Bami  bar  Hama  directed  a question  to  him  {ib.  35a). 
Yizhak  once  met  Simlai  in  Nisibis,  where  he  heard 
the  latter  denounce  the  free  use  of  oil  among  the 
Jews ; and  he  later  furnished  a report  of  this  denunci- 
ation (‘Ab.  Zarah  36a;  comp.  Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  41d). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  i.  569;  Heilprin, 

Seder  ha-Dorot.  ii.  239-240. 

J.  s.  o. 

YIZHAK  BEN  TABLAI : Palestinian  amora 
of  the  fourth  century;  a contemporary  of  Jacob  ben 
Zabdai  and  Helbo,  together  with  both  of  whom  he 
was  called  upon  to  decide  a question  of  religious  law 
(Yer.  Niddah  50a).  When  asked  whether  the  law 
of  Demai  applied  to  the  Syrian  leek,  he  was  unable 
to  decide  the  question  by  himself,  and  had  to  seek 
the  advice  of  B.  Jose  (Yer.  Dem.  33d) ; and  on  another 
occasion,  when  a question  relating  to  the  divorce  law 
5vas  addressed  to  him,  he  had  to  refer  it  to  Eleazar 
(Yer.  Kid.  63c).  A tradition  handed  down  from  the 
above-mentioned  Eleazar  was  differently  transmitted 
by  the  amoraim  Jonah  and  Jose  (Yer.  Sheb.  33d). 

In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Pes.  113b)  Yizhak  has 
been  identified  with  five  other  amoraim  of  similar 
name,  but  this  has  been  refuted  by  Bacher,  who  dis- 
proved also  the  allegation  of  S.  Krauss  that  the  names 
X^pn  and  are  identical.  The  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud (Ned.  81b)  mentions  Yizhak  as  the  transmitter 
of  an  interpretation  of  Mai.  iii.  30.  To  him  is  ascribed 
also  the  haggadic  explanation  identifying  the  name 
JDs!?  with  the  Temple,  with  reference  tofhe  paro- 
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nomasia  on  pj3^and  which  latter  word,  mean- 
ing “to  make  white,”  has  been  used  Avith  regard  to 
the  Temple  in  the  sense  of  “ atone.  ” Yizhak  was  the 
author,  moreover,  of  haggadot  on  Deut.  xxix.  lOand 
Josh.  X.4  (Midr.  Tan.  to  Deut.  xxix.)  and  of  a hag- 
gadah  comparing  Israel  to  the  stubborn  princess  (Pe- 
sik.  B.  xxviii. ; Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  cxxxviii.  5). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  720-722:  idem, 

Ag.  Tan.  i.  26,  note  2;  S.  Krauss,  Lehnvl'irtrr,  i.  77,  24H ; 

Frankel,  Meho,  p.  107 ; Heilprin,  Seder  hd-Dorot,  pp.  2:37- 

238. 

J.  S.  O. 

YIZHAK  BEN  ZE‘ERA  : Pale.stinian  amora  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  interpreted  the  word  mN 
in  Ps.  xix.  6,  in  connection  with  Gen.  xviii.  11,  as 
signifying  that  the  descending  sun  resembles  a drop 
of  blood  not  larger  than  a mustard-seed  (Lev.  It. 
xxxi.  9).  He  is  credited  also  with  an  interpretation 
of  a verse  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  (vii.  10);  but  some 
confusion  exists  Avitli  regard  to  the  name,  that  of 
Bar  Nazira  occurring  instead  of  his  in  some  pas- 
sages (Yet).  97a;  Bek.  31b). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  i.  121,  note  1 : ill. 

722;  Heilprin,  Seder  lia-Dorot,  p.  242. 

J.  S.  O. 

YIZHAKI.  Sec  B.asiii. 

YIZHAKI,  ABRAHAM:  Turkish  Talmudist ; 
lived  at  Salouica  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  day}’an  under  Babbi  Solomon  ha- 
Levi,  after  whom  Yizhaki  signed  third  under  a de- 
cision issued  in  1597,  and  second  under  a decision  of 
1598.  Yizhaki  was  the  author  of  the  work  “Ahot 
Ketannah,”  which  is  quoted  in  Joseph  Almosnino’s 
“‘Edut  bi-Yehosef”  (i..  No.  54)  and  in  Hasdai 
Perahya’s  “Torat  Hesed  ” (No.  65),  and  printed  at 
the  end  of  Jacob  llagiz’s  “Ilalakot  Ketannot,”  and 
which  is  erroneously  ascribed  by  Heiljirin  ("Seder 
ha-Dorot,”  iii.,  .s.r.)  to  Michael  b.  !Moses  ha-Kohen. 
It  is  a Avork  in  four  parts  on  the  laws  relative  to  the 
“ get  ” of  a minor. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  34,  No.  646: 

Fuenn,  Keneset  I'iaracl,  p.  3t);  Michael,  Or  ha-]Jiiyyim, 

No.  141. 

,1.  M.  Sel. 

YIZHAKI,  ABRAHAM  BEN  DAVID  : Pal- 
estinian rabbi  and  anti-Shabbethaian ; born  in  1661; 
died  at  Jerusalem  June  10,  1739;  on  his  mother’s 
side  a grandson  of  Abraham  Azulai.  He  Avas  a 
pupil  of  Moses  Galante,  and  Avas  in  his  turn  the 
teacher  of  Moses  Hagiz,  Yizhaki  was  prominent  in 
opposition  to  the  folloAvers  of  Shabbethai  Zebi,  and 
exhorted  the  rabbis  of  Smyrna  to  investigate  the 
Avritings  of  Miguel  Cardoso.  He  signed  the  letter 
of  excommunication  launched  against  Nehemiah 
Hayyun  by  the  rabbinate  of  Jerusalem  in  1706. 
Later,  Yizhaki  Avas  sent  to  Europe  to  collect  con- 
tributions, and  Avhen  at  Constantinople  he  Avrote  a 
preface  to  Jacob  Sason’s  “Bene  Ya'akob.”  In  1711 
he  arrived  at  Leghorn,  Avhere  he  agitated  strongly 
against  Hayyun;  and  he  did  the  same  at  Amster- 
dam in  the  folloAving  year,  together  Avith  Zebi  Ash- 
kenazi. On  his  Avay  back  to  Jerusalem  in  1714  Yiz- 
haki passed  through  Constantinople,  Avhere  he  joined 
the  other  rabbis  in  the  excommunication  of  Hayyun. 

Of  Yizhaki’s  Avorks,  only  the  “Zera‘  Abraham,” 
responsa  on  the  four  Turim,  Avas  published  (vol.  i., 
on  Orah  Hayyim  and  Yoreh  De'ah,  Smyrna, 1733 ; vol. 
ii.,  on  Eben  ha  ‘Ezer  and  Hoshen  Mishpat,  Constan- 
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tinople,  1733).  His  other  works  are:  “Iggeret  Shib- 
bukiu  ” and  “ Ketobet  Ka‘akea‘,”  both  on  Hayyun’s 
heresies;  a work  on  Maimonides’  “Yad”;  and  no- 
vel lae  on  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kenesct  Yisracl,  p.30;  Griitz,  Gesch. 

3d  ed.,  X.  311,  317,  320;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  11.  78;  Michael,  Or 

ha-Hauuim,  No.  81. 

.1.  M.  Sel. 

YIZIDRO  (YSIDRO),  ABRAKAM  GAB- 
BAI.  See  Gabbai. 

YOD  (’):  Tenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
The  name  seems  to  be  connected  with  “yad,”  mean- 
ing “ hand” ; the  Phenician  “ yod”  remotely  resembles 
a hand  in  form.  The  letter  is  a palatal  semivowel, 
identical  in  sound  with  the  English  “y.”  Preceded 
by  the  cognate  vowel  “i”  (=  Eng.  “ee”),  it  blends 
with  it,  the  resulting  combination  being  long  “i.” 
With  a preceding  a-vowel  it  forms  the  diphthong 
“ai,”  which  in  Hebrew  (that  language  having  pre- 
served no  diphthongal  sounds)  has  become  “e”  ( = 
Eng.  “ay”).  As  a radical,'  “yod  ” sometimes  inter- 
changes with  “ waw.”  As  a numeral,  it  has  in  the  later 
usage  the  value  10.  The  Tetragrammaton  is  some- 
times represented  by  “yod,”  its  first  letter. 

T.  I.  Br. 

YOKE.  See  Agriculture. 

YOM,  HA-.  See  Periodicals. 

YOM  KIPPUR.  See  Atonement,  Day  of. 

YOM  KIPPUR  KATAN  : The  “ Minor  Day  of 
Atonement  ” ; observed  on  the  day  preceding  each 
Bosh  Hodesh  orNew-Moon  Day,  the  observance  con- 
sisting of  fasting  and  supplication,  but  being  much 
less  rigorous  than  that  of  Yom  Kippur  proper.  The 
custom  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  and  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk.  It  appears  to 
have  been  inaugurated  in  the  si.vteenth  century  at 
Safed  by  the  cabalist  Moses  Cordovero  (Da  Sdva, 
“Peri  Hadash,”  Rosh  Hodesh,  § 417),  who  called 
the  fast  “Yom  Kippur  Katan  ” ; and  it  was  in- 
cluded by  Isaac  Luria  in  his  “Seder  ha-Tetillah.” 
R.  Isaiah  Horowitz  refers  to  it  by  that  name,  and 
says  it  should  be  observed  by  fasting  and  repentance : 
“Following  the  custom  of  the  very  pious,  one  must 
repent  of  his  ways  and  make  restitutions  both  in 
money  and  in  personal  acts,  in  order  that  he  may 
enter  the  new  month  as  pure  as  a new-born  infant  ” 
(“Shelah,”  ed.  Am.sterdam,  1698,  pp.  130b,  140a, 
179:1).  When  Rosh  Hodesh  occurs  on  a Sabbath  or 
Sunday,  Yom  Kippur  Katan  is  observed  on  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday.  The  fasting  is  not  obligatory,  and 
only  the  very  pious  observe  that  act  of  self-denial. 

The  liturgy  of  the  day,  which  consists  of  selihot,  is 
recited  at  the  Miuhah  prayer  in  the  afternoon.  Tallit 
and  tefillin  are  adjusted,  and  if  there  are  among  the 
congregation  ten  persons  who  have  fasted,  they  read 
from  the  scroll  “ Wa-Yel.ial  ” (Ex.  xxxii.  11  et  seq.). 
The  selihot  are  taken  partly  from  the  collection  used 
on  the  general  fast-days  and  Yom  Kippur,  with  the 
“IViddui  ha-Gadol”  (the  great  confession  of  sin  by 
Rabbenu  Nissim)  and  “ Ashamnu,”  and  also  a beau- 
tiful poem  written  for  the  occasion  by  Leon  of  Mo- 
dena and  beginning  with  “ Yom  zeh.”  Some  congre- 
gations add  “ Abinu  Malkcnu.”  The  fast  ends  with 
the  IMiuhah  prayer.  For  the  text  see  Baer,  “ ‘Abo- 
dat  Yisrael,”  pp.  317-319;  Emden’s  Siddur  “Bet 
Ya'akob.”  ed.  Warsaw,  pp.  312a-316b. 


Bibliography  : Moses  Brack,  Pharisiiische  Vdlhsuitten  und 
Ritualien,  pp.  42-44,  Franklort-on-the-Main,  1840. 

J-  J.  D.  E. 

YOM-TOB  BEN  ABRAHAM  ISHBILI 

(called  also  RITBA,  from  the  initials  of  his  name, 
XStD’T):  Famous  Talmudic  commentator  of  the  Urst 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  received  his  name 
from  the  city  of  Seville ; but  was  living  at  Alcolea  de 
Cinca  in  1343.  He  was  gifted  with  a clear,  acute 
mind,  and  was  a pupil  of  Aaron  ha-Levi  and  Solo- 
mon Adret  at  Barcelona,  although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  studied  under  Meir  ha-Levi  Abulalia 
also,  as  some  scholars  think  (Perles,  “R.  Salomo  b. 
Abraham  b.  Adret,"  p.  59,  Breslau,  1863).  He  was 
engaged  in  a controversy  with  Rabbi  Dan  Ashke- 
nazi, who  had  emigrated  to  Spain.  A"om-Tob’s  vo- 
luminous works  include  valuable  novelliE  on  many 
of  the  Talmudic  treatises,  and  commentaries  on  the 
writings  of  Alfasi  and  certain  works  of  Nahinaui- 
des.  His  published  novellm  include  those  on  ‘Eru- 
bin,  Ta'anit,  Mo'ed  Katan,  Ketubot,  and  Baba 
Mezi'a  (Amsterdam,  1739;  Prague,  1810),  Ta'anit 
and  Mo'ed  Katan  (Prague,  1811),  HuHin  (ib.  1734), 
Gittin  (Salonica,  1758),  Yebamot  (Leghorn,  1787), 
Shabbat  (Salonica,  1806),  A'oma  (Constantinople, 
1754;  Beilin,  1860),  ‘Abodah  Zarah  (Ofen,  1824), 
and  Rosh  ha-Shanah  (Konigsberg,  1858).  Most  of 
the  novellte  have  been  collected  under  the  title 
“ Hiddushe  ha-Ritba  ” (Lemberg,  1860-61),  while 
extracts  from  his  commentaries  on  haggadic  pas- 
sages are  quoted  b}'  the  author  of  the  “‘En 
A'a'akob”  (Berlin,  1709;  Flirth,  1766;  etc.).  The 
“ Migdal  ‘ Oz  ” of  Shem-Tob  ibn  Gaon  and  the 
“ Maggid  Mishneh  ” of  Vidal  of  Tolosa  have  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  him. 

Bibliography  : Malachi  b.  Jacob  ha-Kohen,  Tad  Mal'akl, 
ed.  Berlin,  p.  131 ; Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim,  i.  72  et  acq.; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1406 ; Cassel,  Lehrtmch  iter 
Jlidisclien  Gesch.  und  Literatur,  p.  302;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jvd. 
i.  248 ; Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  pp.  784  cl  seq. 
E.  c.  M.  K. 

YOM-TOB  BEN  ISAAC  OF  JOIGNY  (called 
also  ha-Kodesh) : Tosafist  and  liturgical  poet  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  York,  England,  in  March, 
1190,  as  has  been  proved  by  Gratz  (“Gesch.”  vi. 
455).  The  Jews  of  A'ork  sought  refuge  in  the  for- 
tress from  the  fury  of  the  populace;  and  after  offer- 
ing a vain  resistance  for  several  days  the  most  of 
them,  on  the  advice  of  Y'om-Tob  ben  Isaac,  joined 
him  in  voluntary  death. 

Yom-Tob  was  a pupil  of  R.  Tam,  and  was  promi- 
nent as  a tosafist,  being  frequently  mentioned  with 
the  epithet  “ha-Kodesh”  (=“the  Holy”  or  “the 
Martyr”).  Ho  also  was  a Biblical  exegete  and  a 
liturgical  poet.  His  best-known  productions  are 
Omnam  Ken,  a hymn  sung  on  the  eve  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  a penitential  prayer  in  fourteen 
stanzas.  He  wrote  also  an  elegy  beginning  with 
the  words  “Yah  tishpok”  and  lamenting  the  death 
of  the  Jews  of  Blois  who  perished  in  1071. 

Bibliography:  Zimz,  Z.  G.  pp.  52,  100;  idem,  Literatvr- 
(lescli.  pp.  286  ct  seq.:  Gratz,  Gesch.  vi.  265:  Gross,  Gallia 
Judaica,  p.  2.52;  R.  E.J.  iii.  5;  Tr.  Jew.  Hist.  Snc.  Knq. 
iii.  9 et  seq.:  Jacobs.  Jews  of  Angevin  England,  pp.  109-112, 
125,  421  (bibliography). 

J.  M.  K. 

YOMA:  A treatise  in  the  Mishnah,  in  the  To- 
sefta,  and  in  both  Talmudim,  treating  of  the  divine 
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service  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  of  the  fasting  cere- 
mony on  that  day,  and  of  other  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  the  occasion.  In  the  Tosefta  this  treatise  is 
entitled  “Yom  ha-Kippurim”  (Day  of  Atonement), 
while  in  the  Mishnah  (ed.  Lowe),  as  well  as  by 
Slierira  Gaon,  it  is  called  simply  “ Kippurim  ” 
(Atonement).  The  Day  of  Atonement  was  known 
also  as  “Yoma  Rabba”  (The  Great  Day),  often 
shortened  to  “Yoma”  (The  Day);  hence  this  treatise 
was  given  the  name  of  “Yoma”  in  the  Mishnah  as 
well  as  in  the  Talmudim.  In  most  Mishnah  editions 
the  treatise  is  the  fifth  in  the  order  of  Mo'ed.  It  is 
divided  into  eight  chapters,  containing  a total  of 
sixty-one  paragraphs. 

Ch.  i. ; On  the  high  priest’s  seven  days  of  prepa- 
ration for  his  service  on  the  Day  of  Atonement; 
how  the  stipulated  order  of  the  sacrificial  ceremony 
was  read  to  him,  and  how  the  elders  impressed  upon 
him  that  he  should  proceed  only  according  to  the 
prescribed  order,  and  not  in  harmony 
Contents  : wdth  Sadducean  customs  (^§  1-5) ; re- 
Ch.  i.-viii.  gardiug  the  night  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment; if  the  high  priest  was  a wise 
man  and  a scholar,  he  preached  a sermon ; if  not, 
the  sages  present  delivered  a lecture  or  read  from 
Holy  Script,  choosing  only  pas.sages  from  the  Ha- 
giographa;  how  the  young  priests  watched  to  see 
that  the  high  priest  did  not  fall  asleep  (§§  6-7);  on 
the  removal  of  the  ashes  from  the  altar  upon  the  Day 
of  Atonement  and  upon  other  days  (§  8). 

Ch.  ii. : In  connection  with  the  rules  regarding 
the  removal  of  the  ashes  (i.  8),  it  is  said  that  this 
duty  originally  devolved  on  all  priests  without  any 
specific  allotment,  such  distinction  being  introduced 
only  in  the  course  of  time  (gg  1-2) ; other  allotments 
made  in  order  to  distribute  the  Temple  duties  among 
the  priests  (§§  3-4);  when  the  daily  sacrifice 
(“tamid”)  was  offered,  and  legulations  concerning 
other  sacrifices  (§§  5-7). 

Ch.  iii. : Further  regulations  regarding  the  divine 
service  in  the  Temple  on  the  Day  of  Atonement; 
how  the  high  priest  was  to  bathe  five  times  and 
wash  himself  ten  times  on  that  day ; regarding  the 
various  dresses  he  should  wear  for  the  different  serv- 
ices (§§  1-7) ; the  presentation  to  the  high  priest 
of  a bullock,  and  tlie  confession  of  sin  he  was  to 
speak  while  holding  his  hands  on  the  bullock’s  head 
(§  8);  the  casting  of  lots  for  the  two  he-goats;  Ren 
Gamla  had  made  two  golden  dice  for  this  purpose, 
and  was  therefore  mentioned  with  words  of  praise 
(§  9>,  as  were  also  Ben  Kattina,  King  Monobaz, 
Queen  Helene,  and  Nicauor,  who  had  all  introduced 
improvements  or  embellishments  in  the  .sanctuaiy 
(§  10);  words  of  blame  directed  against  the  family 
of  Garmu  for  being  unwilling  to  teach  others  how 
to  prepare  the  showbread ; similar  comment  on  the 
family  of  Abtiuas  for  refusing  to  teach  the  method 
of  compounding  the  incense  (“ketoret”),  and  on 
Hugros  (or  Hugdos)  ben  Levi  and  Ben  Kamzar,  who 
refused  to  give  instruction  in  singing  and  writing 
respectively  (§  11). 

Ch.  iv. ; How  lots  were  cast  by  the  high  priest 
over  the  two  he-goats,  one  of  which  was  slaugh- 
tered, while  the  other  was  sent  to  Azazel;  how  the 
high  priest  marked  the  he-goats  by  jilacing  a red 
ribbon  upon  the  head  of  one  and  around  the  neck  of 


the  other ; the  confession  of  sin  pronounced  by  the 
high  priest  for  the  priestly  caste  (§g  1-2) ; particu- 
lars of  the  incense-offering  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment ; the  ascension  of  the  high  priest  to  the  altar, 
and  his  washing  of  hands  and  feet  (g§  3-6). 

Ch.  V. : What  was  done  in  the  sanctuary  ; the  in- 
cense-offering; the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  first  of 
the  bullock,  and  later  of  the  he-goat;  the  short 
prayer  spoken  by  the  high  priest;  the  foundation- 
stone  (“eben  shetiyah  ”)  in  the  most  holy  part  of  the 
Temple,  upon  which  the  high  priest,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  from  the  Second  Tem|)le, 
placed  the  incense;  the  purification  of  the  golden 
altar;  and  other  regulations  regarding  the  order  of 
service  on  the  Daj'  of  Atonement. 

Ch.  vi. : What  was  done  with  the  he-goat  sent  to 
Azazel;  the  confession  of  sin  pronounced  bj’  the 
high  priest  for  all  Israel  while  he  held  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  Azazel  goat;  who  might  lead 
the  animal  to  Azazel  (§§  1-3);  how  the  Babylonians 
present  in  Jerusalem  used  to  pluck  hair  from  Aza- 
zel’s  goat;  how  the  aristocratic  Jerusalemites  ac- 
companied the  goat  to  the  fir.st  halting-place;  re- 
garding the  ten  stations  in  the  journey  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  mountain-top  from  which  the  animal  was 
thrown  down ; how  it  was  thrown  ; how  color-.signals 
were  used  to  make  it  known  in  .lerusalem  and  in  the 
Temple  that  Azazel’s  goat  had  reached  the  wilder- 
ness; how  to  the  door  of  the  Hekal  was  tied  a red 
ribbon,  which  turned  white  when  the  goat  had  ar- 
rived in  the  wilderness  (§§  4-8). 

Ch.  vii. : The  ceremony  attending  the  high  priest’s 
reading  from  the  Law;  the  paragra|)hs  read  by  him, 
and  what  he  repeated ; the  benediction  pronounced 
by  him;  the  remainder  of  his  duties:  the  eight  arti- 
cles of  dress  which  he  had  to  wear  when  conducting 
the  service  and  when  questioning  the  Urim  and 
Thummim;  on  what  occasions  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  were  consulted. 

Ch.  vili. : Regulations  concerning  fasting  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement ; from  what  enjoyments  one  must 
abstain;  the  means  by  which  atonement  is  made — 
through  sin-offering,  guilt-offering,  death,  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  penance;  cases  in  which  no  atone- 
ment takes  place;  sins  against  God  are  expiated 
through  the  Day  of  Atonement,  while  sins  against 
one’s  fellow  men  can  be  blotted  out  only  when  par- 
doned by  those  trespassed  against.  On  the  original 
form  of  this  mishnaic  treatise  see  Joseph  Deren- 
bourg,  in  “R.  E.  J.  ” vi,  41  et  seq. 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise  is  divided  into  five 
chapters,  and  contains  additions  to  and  am])lifica- 
tions  of  the  Mishnah,  and  also  several  haggadic  and 
ethical  maxims,  among  which  the  following  ma^'  be 
mentioned : “ Ben  ‘ Azzai  used  to  say,  ‘ What  belongs 
toyou[i.e.,  “What  you  have  deserved  ”]  is  given  to 
you;  by  your  name  [i.e.,  “the  name 

Tosefta  you  have  made  for  yourself”]  you  are 
and  called;  and  on  the  place  to  which  you 

Gemara.  are  entitled  you  are  stationed.  God 
forgets  no  one;  and  no  man  can  take 
to  himself  that  which  is  intended  for  another  ’ ” (ii. 
8).  “ He  who  induces  others  to  lead  good  and  pious 

lives  will  be  prevented  from  committing  any  sin,  in 
order  that  he  may  not  be  excluded  from  the  future 
world  while  those  taught  by  him  partake  therein. 
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On  the  other  liand,  he  who  leads  others  to  sin  is 
prevented  from  doing  penance,  that  he  may  not 
partake  of  the  eternal  life  from  which  those  seduced 
by  him  are  excluded”  (v.  10-11).  The  Tosefta 
defends  those  who  in  tlie  Mishnah  are  blamed  for 
refusing  to  give  instruction,  saying  they  did  so 
because  thej’  feared  that,  if  they  imparted  their 
knowledge,  those  whom  thej' taught  might  use  their 
attainments  in  the  service  of  a temple  of  idolati-y 
(il.  5-8).  Other  items  of  interest  in  the  Tosefta  are 
an  account  of  the  miraculous  saving  of  tlie  Gate  of 
Nicanor  (ii.  4),  and  H.  Jose’s  assertion  that  he  had 
seen  in  Rome  the  curtain  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  still  had  upon  it 
stains  caused  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood  by  the  high 
priests  on  tlie  Day  of  Atonement  (iii.  8). 

Both  the  Babylonian  and  the  Palestinian  Gemara 
discuss  and  explain  the  various  mishnaic  maxims, 
and  contain  in  addition  a wealth  of  haggadic  ex- 
planations and  proverbs,  as  well  as  many  interesting 
parables  and  narratives.  The  following  passages 
from  the  Babylonian  Gemara  maybe  quoted  here: 
“If  one  is  told  anything  by  another,  he  must  keep 
it  secret  even  though  not  explicitly  requested  to  do 
SO;  only  when  he  has  received  express  permission 
may  he  relate  it  further”  (4b).  “The  First  Tem- 
ple stood  for  410  years,  during  which  time  18  high 
jiriests  olliciated  successively;  the  Second  Temple 
stood  420  years,  and  during  that  time  more  than  300 
high  priests  officiated  ” (9a).  “ During  the  time  of 

the  Second  Temple  the  people  studied  the  Law,  ob- 
served the  commandments,  and  did  deeds  of  char- 
it}^ ; only  the  causeless  hatred  between  the  factions 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and 
the  fall  of  the  state  ” (9b).  It  is  told  how  Hillel 
endeavored  to  study  the  Law  in  spite  of  his  pov- 
erty, and  how  he,  with  danger  to  his  life,  attempted 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion. 
It  is  likewise  related  of  Eleazar  ben  Harsum  that,  in 
spite  of  his  wealth,  he  led  a life  of  self-denial  in 
order  that  he  might  study  the  Law  (35b).  Another 
interesting  passage  narrates  how  the  Jews,  on  their 
return  from  Babylonia,  succeeded  in  rooting  out 
from  among  themselves  the  existing  tendency  to 
idolatry  (69b).  A description  is  given  (73b)  of  the 
mode  of  questioning  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  replies  became  visi- 
ble upon  the  stones;  the  passage  §§75a-76b  tells 
how  the  manna  fell,  how  thick  it  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  how  it  tasted.  It  is  related  in  § 83b 
that  once  when  R.  Mei'r,  R.  Judah,  and  R.  Jose  vis- 
ited an  inn  the  first-named  formed  a correct  estimate 
of  the  innkeeper’s  character. 

j.  J.  Z.  L. 

YORK : Capital  town  of  Yorkshire,  England,  and 
seat  of  a metropolitan  see.  In  the  Angevin  period  it 
was  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  Jews  flocked 
thither  in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  recorded 
that  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  two  “ noble  ” 
Jews  of  York,  Joce  and  Benedict,  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, probably  as  a deputation  from  the  York  com- 
munity. During  a riot  which  followed  the  festivi- 
ties Benedict  was  forced  to  submit  to  baptism,  but 
was  permitted  by  Richard  to  revert  on  the  following 
day  (Howden,  “ Chronica,”  ed.  Stubbs,  iii.  14);  he 
died  shortly  afterward  at  Northampton.  Joce  es- 


caped and  returned  to  his  home  in  York,  which  was 
iooked  upon  as  a roj  al  residence  on  account  of  its 
strength  and  magnificence.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
agents  of  Aaron  of  Lincoln,  among  whose  debtors 
was  one  Richard  de  Mai  bis,  who  in  1182  had  paid 
£4  out  of  the  great  debt  which  he  owed  to  Aaron. 

De  Malbis  and  others  of  the  York  nobles  who  were 
contemplating  joining  Richard  in  the  Third  Crusade 
took  advantage  of  a fire  that  broke  out  in  the  city 
to  raise  a tumult  against  the  Jews.  The  houses  of 
Benedict  and  Joce  were  attacked,  and  the  latter  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  the  warden  of  York  Castle 
to  remove  Ids  wife  and  children  and  the  rest  of  the 
Jews  into  the  castle,  where  they  were  probably 
placed  in  Clifford’s  Tower.  This  was  surrounded 
by  the  mob,  and  when  the  warden  left  the  castle  the 
Jews  in  fear  would  not  readmit.him.  He  appealed 
to  the  sheriff,  who  called  out  the  county  militia; 
and  Clifford’s  Tower  was  surrounded  for  several 
days.  A certain  Premonstratensian  monk  paced  the 
walls  each  morning  and  took  the  sacrament,  as  if 
the  work  of  hounding  on  the  mob  was  a holy  office. 
He  was  crushed  bj’  a stone  thrown  by  the  be- 
sieged Jews;  this  changed  the  wrath  of  the  mob  to 
a frenzied  madness.  When  the  Jews  in  Clifford’s 
Tower  found  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism  or  perish  at  the  hands  of  the  mob, 
Yom-'Tob  of  Joigny,  who  had  become  their  chief 
rabbi  some  time  before,  recalled  the  practise  of 
their  ancestors,  and  urged  that  they  should  kill 
themselves  rather  than  surrender  to  the  cruelty 
of  their  enemies.  Those  who  disagreed  were  per- 
mitted to  withdraw ; and  the  remainder,  having  set 
fire  to  their  garments  and  goods  that  these  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mob,  found  refuge  in 
death.  Joce  with  his  own  hand  cut  the  throat  of 
his  wife,  Hannah,  with  the  knife  used 
The  in  shehitah  ; and  finally  Joce  was  killed 
Massacre,  by  Yom-Tob,  who  then  stabbed  him- 
self, being  the  only  person  of  the 
number  to  take  upon  himself  the  crime  of  suicide. 
In  the  morning  the  few  who  had  withdrawn  sum- 
moned the  besiegers,  who  killed  most  of  them,  send- 
ing the  remainder  to  London  in  the  hands  of  the  sher- 
iff. The  mob  searched  the  castle  for  the  Jews’  deeds 
of  indebtedness,  and,  not  finding  them,  hastened  to 
the  minster  and  took  the  deeds  from  the  cathedral 
treasury,  thus  showing  the  real  motive  of  their 
acts. 

William  de  Longchamp,  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom 
in  Richard'sabsence,  wasmuch  incensedat  this  insult 
to  the  royal  dignity,  the  Jews  being  under  the  king’s 
protection.  He  accordingly  marched  to  York,  im- 
posed heavy  fines  on  fifty-two  of  the  chief  citizens, 
and  banished  Richard  de  Malbis  and  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Percy,  Faulconbridge,  and  Darrel  fami- 
lies, who  had  clearly  been  the  leaders  of  the  riot, 
and  each  of  whom,  according  to  unimpeachable 
evidence,  was  indebted  to  the  Jews.  Richard  de 
Malbis  returned  from  Scotland  ten  years  later,  when 
he  “ obtained  w’arren  ” for  his  laud  at  Acaster  Malbis, 
five  miles  south  of  York,  the  name  of  which  still 
recalls  the  arch  villain  of  the  York  tragedy. 

For  some  time  after  this  there  is  no  record  of 
Jews  at  York.  Among  the  contributions  to  the 
Northampton  donum  of  1194  none  are  mentioned  as 
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coming  from  York,  although  it  was  the  second  city 
in  the  kingdom ; but  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  Jews  began  again  to 
Later  settle  there.  In  1208  a Jewess  of  York 
History,  was  murdered,  three  Christians  being 
suspected  of  the  crime;  a charge  of 
murder  was  brought  against  them  by  Milo,  her  hus- 
band, while  her  brother  Benedict  brouglit  a similar 
charge  against  Milo  himself  (“  Select  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,”  Seldcn  Society,  i..  Nos.  59,  103).  Joce’s 
son,  Aaron  of  York,  became  the  chief  Jew  of  the 
kingdom  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  being  presbyter, 
or  chief  rabbi,  of  England  for  a short  time  in  1237. 
The  widow  of  Aaron  of  York  claimed  dower  from 
Thomas  Kyme  of  Northampton,  and  in  1270  at- 
tempted to  re- 
cover a consider- 
able number  of 
debts  due  to  her 
deceased  hus- 
band ( R i g g , 

“ Select  Pleas  of 
the  Jewish  Ex- 
chequer,” pp. 

52-53,  London, 

1902).  When 
the  regulation 
was  issued  per- 
mitting Jews  to 
reside  only  in 
certain  towns 
where  a r c h re 
were  kept  for 
the  preservation 
of  Jewish  deeds, 

York  was  in- 
cluded in  the 
list,  showing 
that  it  was  still 
an  important 
center  of  Jewish 
commerce  in 
1272.  Among 
the  eminent 
Jews  of  London 
mentioned  at  the 
time  of  the  ex- 
pulsion was  Bo- 
namy  of  York. 

On  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  England  the  lands  and  chattels  of 
those  living  in  York  fell  into  the  king’s  hands.  The 
Jewish  burial-ground  at  York  was  between  St.  Morris 
and  the  River  Fosse,  and  the  synagogue  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Jubbergate,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  castle,  under  the  warden  of  which  the  Jews  of 
the  city  were  placed  by  the  king’s  authority. 

Since  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  England  there  has 
been  no  congregation  at  York,  but  a few  Jewish 
tailors  have  settled  there  in  recent  years  (E.  S. 
Rowntree,  “Poverty,  a Study  of  Town  Life,”  p.  11, 
London,  1903),  and  for  their  benefit  a synagogue  was 
erected  in  the  Aldwark  in  1892. 

Bibliography:  Drake,  Ehnracum,  pp.  57,  94-96,  228,  253-2.54, 
265,  277,  322 : Raines,  York,  London,  1892,  Index  : Hargrave, 
York,  ii.  386-388,  558;  Twyford  and  GrifBths,  Records  of 
York  Castle,  pp.  2.5-35;  R.  Davies,  The  Medieval  Jews  of 


York,  In  Yorkshire  Archienlogical  and  Topographical 

Journal,  iii.  147-197;  J.  T.  Fowler,  Certain  Stans,  ib.  pp. 

53-63;  Jacobs.  Jews  of  Angevin  England,  pp.  101,  112,  116- 

130,  238,  392.  j 

YOSIPPON.  See  Josephus. 

YOUNG  MEN’S  HEBRE-W  ASSOCIATION  : 

Communal  institution  organized  in  various  cities  of 
the  United  States  for  the  mental,  moral,  social,  and 
physical  improvement  of  Jewish  young  men.  The 
first  established  was  that  in  New  York,  which  was 
organized  on  3Iarch  22,  1874,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Sim- 
eon N.  Leo.  The  board  of  directors  was  elected  on 
May  3, 1874,  and  included  Isaac  S.  Isaacs,  Adolph  L. 
Sanger,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Lewis  May,  and  others.  The 
first  president  was  Lewis  May  (1874-76).  On  March 

27,  1876,  the  as- 
sociation re- 
moved from  its 
temiiorarj’  quar- 
ters to  the  Har- 
vard  Rooms, 
Forty  - secon  d 
street  and  Sixth 
avenue. 

The  functions 
of  the  New  York 
branch  are  phil- 
anthropic and 
benevolent.  The 
social  work  in- 
cludes ]iublic 
lectures  b y 
prominent  citi- 
zens, literary 
and  debating 
meetings,  free 
classes  in  Bible, 
Ilefircw,  stenog- 
raphy, book- 
k e e ji i n g , me- 
chanical draw- 
ing, and  other 
subjects,  as  well 
as  in  physical 
culture.  A li- 
brary was  found- 
ed, and  in  1886 
became  the  basis 
of  the  Aguilar 
Free  Library, 
which  was  recently  merged  into  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  For  about  ten  years  (1875-  85)  the 
association  had  rather  varying  fortunes;  and  in  the 
following  decade  its  affairs  became  so  unsatisfactory 
that  the  question  of  disbanding  was  considered.  A 
downtown  branch  was  opened  on  the  East  Side,  out 
of  which  in  1891  grew  the  Educational  Alliance. 
In  1895,  however,  a reorganization  took  place ; and 
on  Jan.  10,  1897,  Jacob  H.  Schiff  presented  the 
association  with  a new  home  at  861  Lexington 
avenue,  which  gift  was  followed  on  Dec.  20,  1898, 
by  the  donation  of  a new  building  at  Ninet_y- 
second  street  and  Lexington  avenue.  This  struc- 
ture, which  was  dedicated  on  May  30,  1900,  is 
provided  with  all  modern  requisites-,  including  a 
library,  reading-rooms  (containing  more  than  9,000 
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volumes  for  reference),  a g3minasium,  and  rooms  for 
recreation.  In  addition  to  evening  classes  in  a 
large  number  of  subjects,  the  association  holds  re- 
ligious services  on  Friday'  evenings,  and  has  estab- 
lished a vacation  camp.  For  the  j-car  ending  April 
30,  1905,  the  total  attendance  was  no  less  than  166,- 
289;  the  income  was  §39,423.21;  and  the  disburse- 
ments amounted  to  §38,673.32.  Percival  S.  Menken 
has  Ijeen  president  of  the  association  since  1895. 

Tlie  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  of  New 
York  city  is  the  parent  institution  of  similar  organi- 
zations that  have  been  established  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  1875  there  was  founded  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a Young  Men’s  Hebrew 
Association,  which  has  continued  in  existence  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  located  in  a rented  building; 
and  its  activities  consist  principally  in  the  delivery 
of  public  lectures  during  the  winter  season,  an  an- 
nual ball,  and  the  encouragement  of  literature  and 
of  debating  societies,  besides  numerous  classes,  a 
gymnasium,  and  entertainments.  It  also  awards 
prizes  for  essaj's ; and  several  periodicals  have  been 
issued  under  its  auspices.  Joint  public  debates 
have  been  held  at  various  times  between  the  Phila- 
delphia association  and  that  of  New  York.  The 
former  has  a small  library  for  the  use  of  members. 

The  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  has  been  established  for  a number  of 
years.  It  is  largcl}^  devoted  to  social  purposes,  and 
therefore  performs  for  the  most  part  the  functions 
of  a club.  The  handsome  building  occupied  by  the 
association  for  a number  of  years  was  recently  des- 
troyed by  tire;  it  contained  a ballroom,  a billiard- 
room,  parlors,  meeting-rooms,  and  a library.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  Jewish  organizations  of  the  citJ^ 
In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  there  is  a Young 'ISIen’s  Hebrew 
Association  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  It 
attempts  to  combine  the  features  of  both  the  New 
Orleans  and  the  New  York  organization ; social  pur- 
poses, however,  predominate,  and  in  its  functions 
and  activities  it  is  a club  rather  than  a philanthropic 
association  like  the  New  York  branch.  , 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  a Young  Men’s  Hebrew 
Association  with  a considerable  membership.  It  is 
conducted  practicallj^  on  the  lines  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  New  Orleans,  being  confined  largely  if  not 
exclusively  to  club  features. 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  there  is  a Young  Men’s  He- 
brew Association  ; but  it  is  not  in  a flourishing  con- 
dition, and  it  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  its  welfare. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  there  was  for  a number'  of 
years  a Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association;  but  for 
causes  similar  to  tiiose  which  affect  the  organization 
in  Louisville,  Ky. , it  was  some  time  ago  abandoned, 
and  has  not  since  been  revived. 

Chicago,  111.,  has  never  had  a Young  Men’s  He- 
brew Association  of  any  significance. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  there  are 
numerous  other  Young  Men’s  Hebrew 
Smaller  Associations  of  more  or  less  impor- 
Institu-  tance  throughout  the  United  States, 
tions.  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  there  is  an  asso- 
ciation which  was  established  a few 
years  ago  and  v.diich  is  principally  a social  and  liter- 
ary organization.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  for  a num- 


ber of  years  supported  a Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association,  which  follows  closely  in  its  methods  the 
branch  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
Jewish  organizations  in  Memphis,  and  performs  to 
a large  extent  the  functions  of  a social  club,  dra- 
matic performances  being  among  the  entertaimnents 
provided  by  its  members. 

The  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  now  located  in  a home  of  its  own,  the  gift 
of  a public-spirited  .Jewish  citizen,  and  has  recently 
been  reorganized,  being  devoted  chiefly  to  philan- 
thropic and  benevolent  work.  It  maintains  public 
classes,  debating  and  literal'}'  societies,  religious 
work,  a library,  reading-rooms,  and  other  features, 
in  all  of  which  it  follows  closely  the  lead  of  the 
New  York  organization. 

In  the  following  cities  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  As- 
sociations have  been  established  on  a small  scale, 
confining  themselves  principally  to  social  activities 
and  serving  as  small  social  clubs:  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
Mobile,  Ala. ; Savannah,  Ga. ; Stamford,  Conn. ; 
Chelsea,  Mass.;  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  Salem,  Mass.; 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ; Baltimore,  Md. ; Newport  News, 
Va. ; Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  and  Newark,  N.  J. 

j.  P.  S.  M. 

YOZEROT  : The  collective  name  for  the  piyyu- 
tim  introduced  in  the  recitation  of  the  morning  serv- 
ice on  the  festivals  and  on  special  Sabbaths  through- 
out the  year  in  the  Northern  rituals  (see  Zunz,  “S. 
V."  passim).  These  hymns  are  termed  Kerobot  if 
intercalated  in  the  repetition  of  the  ‘Amid.\h,  but 
are  called  in  turn  “ Yozer  ” (creator),  “ Ofan  ” (angel), 
“Me’orah”  (light),  “Ahabah”  (love),  “Zulat”  (be- 
sides), and  “Ge’ullah  ” (redemption)  if  introduced  in 
the  blessings  which  precede  and  follow  the  Shem.x' 
at  the  points  where  these  respective  words  or  sub- 
jects occur  in  the  ordinal'}'  liturgy.  The  benedic- 
tion “ Yozer  ” coming  first,  its  title  has  been  extended 
to  cover  the  whole  class  of  introduced  hymns,  and, 
even  further,  the  section  of  the  service  itself  that 
centers  around  the  “Shema‘”  as  a whole.  The 
modern  tendency  is  to  omit  the  “ Yozerot”  because 
their  recitation  results  in  excessive  prolongation  of 
the  services  (comp.  Hazzan  and  Liturgy). 

Owing  to  the  comparative  lateness  of  their  adop- 
tion into  the  ritual,  there  is  much  less  uniformity  in 
the  traditional  melodies  for  these  piyyutim  than  for 
any  other  section  of  the  synagogal  melody  which 
dates  from  before  the  modern  period.  The  scheme 
discussed  under  Kerobot  is  sometimes  followed; 
but  more  generally  the  hazzan  founds  his  intona- 
tion, with  much  freedom  of  treatment,  on  the  prayer- 
motive  or  model  musical  interpretation  of  the  par- 
ticular service  in  which  he  is  engaged  (see  Music, 
Synagogal).  When  he  departs  from  it,  his  florid  mel- 
ody is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  modern  instrumental 
virtuosity  (comp.  ‘ Al  iia-Rishonim)  or  closely  repro- 
duces the  old-world  folk-song  of  northern  Europe 
(comp.  Ma’oz  Zur).  But  while  following  the  local 
tradition,  he  draws  a sharp  distinction  not  merely  be- 
tween the  jubilant  praise  of  the  three  festivals  and 
the  pleading  supplication  of  the  Day  of  Penitence, 
but  also  between  the  historical  reminiscence  of  the 
Sabbaths  preceding  Passover,  with  their  proud  ref- 
erence to  the  glories  of  the  Temple  ritual,  and  the 
agonized  lament  of  those  coming  between  Passover 
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and  Pentecost,  with  their  distressful  memory  of  the 
barbarity  of  the  Crusaders  and  other  persecutors  of 
the  dark  Middle  Ages.  This  latter  sentiment  often 
makes  itself  felt  even  amid  the  joyous  melody  of  the 
festival  days  (comp.  Berah  Dodi). 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  melodies  to  which 
such  piyyutim  were  chanted  when  first  introduced, 
the  great  number  of  them  in  the  Noi'thern  liturgies 
produced  so  much  inconvenience  by  lengthening  the 
service  that  the  tunes  were  soon  ignored,  and  the 
verses  themselves  were  quickly  read  through  in  an 
undertone,  only  the  concluding  stanza  being  intoned 
by  the  hazzau  (comp.  Keuobot).  In  the  Sephardic 
ritual,  however,  the  number  of  “ Yozerot  ” is  so  small 
that  the  originally  chosen  musical  settings,  also  usu- 
ally of  a folk-song  character,  have  been  retained  in 
living  tradition  till  the  present  (comp.  Adonai  Be- 
kolShofar;  ‘EtSha'ake  Razon;  Yah  Siiimeka). 

A.  ' F.  L.  C. 

YSIDRO,  ABRAHAM  GABBAI.  See 

G.abbai. 

YTJDAN  : Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Bab3donian 
Talmud,  whereas  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  older 
Palestinian  midrashim,  as  well  as  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  where  he  is  repeatedl3'refened  toasa  hala- 
kist  (Pe’ah  16b;  Dem.  25d;  Kil.  29b;  Ma'as.  Sh. 
52c;  ‘Er.  20d ; etc.).  He  was  a pupil  of  Al)ba(Yer. 
Sotah  16c),  and  became  a colleague  of  Jose,  the 
principal  of  the  school  at  Tiberias,  with  whom  he 
often  engaged  in  halakic  controversies  (Yer.  Pe'ah 
16c;  Sheb.  36d ; Suk.  62a;  etc.).  He  appears  to 
have  held  the  office  of  judge  simultaneously  with 
Jose,  it  being  stated  (Yer.  Ket.  34b)  that  the  latter 
once  rendered  alone  a decision  on  a question  of  civil 
law  at  a time  when  Yudan  had  fled  to  Nawe.  This 
statement  concerning  Yudan ’s  flight  from  Tiberias 
to  Nawe,  in  Pertea,  is  the  only  biographical  datum 
known  with  regard  to  his  career,  no  mention  being 
made  of  his  family  relations,  of  his  native  place,  el- 
even of  the  name  of  his  father.  His  own  references  to 
older  contemporaries  throw  but  little  light  upon  his 
personality.  Mention  is  made  of  an  objection  rela- 
ting to  a halakic  thesis  which  Yudan 
Relations  personally  brought  to  the  attention  of 
■witli  Ze'era  (Yer.  Sanh.  24d);  and  several 

Ze‘era.  comments  which  Yudan  made  upon 
Ze'era’s  halakic  maxims  have  been 
preserved  (Yer.  Suk.  54a;  Yer.  R.  H.  57d;  Yer.  Ber. 
61b).  Of  his  pupils,  Mana,  the  son  of  Jonah,  is  the 
only  one  known  (Yer.  Pes.  33a;  Ta'an.  66a).  On  a 
certain  day  Yudan  did  not  visit  the  school,  and 
Mana  referred  to  him  the  halakic  questions  which 
had  been  brought  up  during  the  session  (Yer. 
Git.  47a). 

This  amora  is  one  of  the  best-known  transmitters 
of  haggadic  literature,  he  having  handed  down  max- 
ims of  many  of  the  older  amoraim,  as  Hanina,  Joha- 
nan,  Hama  ben  Hanina,  Simeon  b.  Lakish,  and  Joshua 
ben  Levi.  He  often  transmitted  also  tannaitic  max- 
ims. In  many  instances  maxims  originating  with 
older  amoraim  have  been  ascribed  to  him  (comp. 
Bacher,  “ Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”p.  242,  note  8);  and  he  often 
places  transmitted  maxims  side  by  side  with  his  own 
(Yer.  Ber.  13a;  Gen.  R.  ix.  1).  Together  with  his  own 


haggadic  maxims  there  are  often  handed  down  the 
divergent  expositions  of  other  haggadists  on  the  same 
subjects.  Among  the  haggadists  whose  opinions  are 
thus  given  b3'  Yudan  ma3'  be  mentioned  Huna,  Bere- 
chiah,  Phinehas,  and  Azariah  (comp.  Bacher,  l.c.). 
His  maxims  extend  to  all  branches  of  the  Hagga- 
dah,  and  include  exegetic  and  homiletic  explanations 
of  Biblical  passages,  as  well  as  comments  on  Biblical 
personages  and  narratives,  sentences  relating  to  the 
study  of  the  Law,  and  eschatological  and  Jlessianic 
sayings. 

Some  of  Yudan’s  haggadic  maxims  ma3-  be  men- 
tioned here.  With  reference  to  the  atoning  power  of 
suffering,  he  remarks  that  if  a slave  is  liberated  be- 
cause of  pain  inflicted  upon  a single  member  of  his 
body  (Ex.  xxi.  20),  how  much  more  entitled  to  liberl  v 
in  the  world  to  come  is  a man  who  has  been  afflicted 
with  sufferings  in  his  whole  body? 

Haggadic  (Gen.  R.  xcii.  1).  He  who  i)ublicl3f 

Maxims,  teaches  theTorah  shall  be  found  worth3' 
to  have  the  H0I3'  Spirit  rest  upon  him, 
even  as  it  rested  on  Solomon,  who,  because  he  had 
preached  the  Torah,  was  thought  worthv  to  write  the 
books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon (Cant.  R.,  Introduction,  $(9).  The  words  “the 
law  of  the  Lord  ” in  Isa.  v.  24  refer  to  the  written  law, 
while  “the  word  of  the  Holy  One  ” in  the  same  verse 
means  the  oral  law  (Pesik.  121b).  To  “the  nations” 
— by  which  term  the  Christians  are  probably  meant — 
the  Sabbath  has  been  given  with  the  word  “ Remem- 
ber” (Ex.  XX.  8),  because,  although  the3'  remembci- 
that  da3',  the3'  do  not  keep  it ; but  to  Israel  it  was  gi  v- 
en  with  the  woid  “ Observe  ” (Deut.  v.  12;  Pesik.  B. 
xxiii.  115b).  The  visit  to  Seir  promised  63'  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  14)  is  meant  for  the  future,  when  the 
“saviors  shall  come  up  on  Mount  Zion”  (Obadiah, 
verse  21 ; Yer.  ‘ Ab.  Zarah  40c).  The  words  “ and  man 
became  a living  [“  ha3’3'ah  ”]  soul  ” (Gen.  ii.  7)  are  ex- 
plained by  Yudan  as  meaning  that  man  was  origi- 
nally created  with  a rudimentary  tail,  so  that  he  re- 
sembled an  animal  (“  ha3’3'ah  ”);  later,  however,  God 
removed  this  appendage  in  order  that  man’s  dignity 
should  not  suffer  (Gen.  R.  xiv.,  where  the  name  “Ju- 
dah ” occurs  erroueousl3'  for  “ Yudan  ”). 

Yudan  often  interpreted  Biblical  w’ords  according 
to  their  consonantal  formation,  without  referring  to 
their  vowel-soumls  (Gen.  R.  xxxv.  1,  Xxxviii.  8); 
and  he  also  used  the  numeiical  values  of  the  letters 
as  a basis  for  explanations  (fi.  xxxix.  11,  Ixxix.  1). 
He  interpreted  numbers  in  other  ways,  asserting,  for 
instance,  that  the  fact  that  the  name  of  BarziLlai  oc- 
curs five  times  in  II  Sam.  xix.  31-40  (corresponding 
to  the  five  books  of  the  Torah),  teaches  that  he  who 
supports  the  pious  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
Barzillai  sustained  David  (II  Sam.  xvii.  27),  is  re- 
garded as  having  kept  all  the  precepts  of  the  five 
books  (Gen.  R.  Iviii.).  With  regard  to  the  sentence 
“I  saw  your  fathers  as  the  firstripe  in  the  fig-tree  at 
her  first  time  ” (Hosea  ix.  10),  he  remarked  that  even 
as  one  plucks  first  one  fig  from  the  fig-tree,  then  two, 
then  three,  and  at  length  a whole  basketful,  so  at  first 
“Abraham  -was  one”  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  24),  then  there 
were  two  (Abraham  and  Isaac),  then  three  (Abralnim, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob),  and  at  length  “the  children  of  Is- 
rael were  fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly  ” (Ex.  i. 
7 ; Gen.  R.  xl vi.  1). 
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Many  of  Yudan’sexegetic  interpretations  give  the 
correct  and  simple  meanings  of  the  words  or  passages 
to  which  they  refer.  Thus  he  explains,  with  regard 
to  Ps.  ix.  18,  that  the  word  in  the  first  part  of  the 
verse  refers  to  the  word  naXD  in  the 

Exegetic  second  part : “ For  even  as  the  needy 
Inter-  shall  not  always  be  forgotten,  so  shall 
pretations.  not  the  expectation  of  the  poor  perish 
forever”  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  ix.).  In  I 
Sam.  xxiii.  37  the  word  denotes  a messenger, 
and  not  an  angel  (Midr.  Shemuelxvii.  2)  ;and  the  word 
D'NSy  in  Ps.  civ.  12  is  to  be  interpreted  “leaves”  in 
analogy  with  the  word  n'DJ?  in  Dan.  iv.  9 (Midr. 
Teh.  to  Ps.  civ.  9).  Yudan  also  frequently  employs 
parables,  the  following  being  a representative  exam- 
ple : “ Every  one  has  a patron ; and  when  he  is  in 
need  he  may  not  suddenly  enter  into  the  presence  of 
his  benefactor  to  ask  for  aid,  but  must  wait  at  the 
door  while  a slave  or  an  inmate  of  the  house  carries 
his  request  before  the  master.  God,  however,  is  not 
such  a patron ; when  man  is  in  need  he  shall  call 
neither  upon  Gabriel  nor  upon  iVIichael,  but  upon 
God  direct,  who  will  hear  him  without  anj"  media- 
tors” (Yer.  Ber.  13a). 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  Ao-  Pah  Amnr.  iii.  237-272. 

j.  J.  Z.  L. 

YUDAN  BEN  ISHMAEL : Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  century ; probably  a brother  of  Yannai 
ben  Ishmael.  He  solved  the  question  whether  in- 
structors in  the  Law  should  be  paid  for  their  services, 
by  declaring  that  they  ought  to  be  remunerated  for 
the  time  during  which  they  might  have  earned  some- 
thing by  other  work  (Yer.  Ned.  38c).  The  words  “ he 
weigheth  the  waters  by  measure ’’(Job  xxviii.  25)  were 
interpreted  by  him  as  implying  the  law  of  God, 
which  is  compared  to  water.  The  words  of  the  Law 
are  given  to  each  individual  by  measure;  one  is  ac- 
corded a knowledge  of  the  Bible,  another  of  the 
Mishnah,  a third  of  the  Halakah,  and  a fourth  of 
the  Haggadah,  while  many  are  learned  in  all  (Lev. 
B.  XV.  3,  where  “ben  Ishmael”  should  be  read  in- 
stead of  “ben  Samuel  ”). 

Bibliography:  Frankel,  Mebo,  p.  95a;  Bacber,  Ag.  Pah 

Amor.  iii.  603-604. 

J.  J.  Z.  L. 

YUDAN  BEN  MANASSEH : Palestinian 
amora  of  the  third  centuiy.  One  of  his  halakic 
maxims  has  been  preserved  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Kil.  27a),  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud  contains  two 
haggadic  sayings  by  him,  both  based  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  a Biblical  word  with  varied  vocaliza- 
tion, and  both  referring  to  I Sam.  ii.  3 (Meg.  14a; 
Ber.  10a ; see  “ Dikduke  Soferim  ” on  both  passages). 
In  emphasizing  the  decorous  mode  of  expression 
adopted  in  the  Bible,  Yudan  declared  that  “even 
those  passages  which  enumerate  the  characteristics 
of  the  unclean  animals  first  give  the  marks  of  their 
cleanness”  (comp.  Lev.  xi.  4-7);  and  this  aphorism 
is  frequently  quoted  in  midrashic  literature  (Lev. 
R.  xxvi.  1;  Pesik.  iv.  [ed.  Buber,  p.  31a];  Nura.  R. 
xix.  1). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  604. 

,1.  J.  Z.  L. 

YUDAN  BEN  SIMEON  (called  Judah  ben 
Simeon  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud):  Palestinian 


amora  of  the  third  century ; a contemporary  of  Jo- 
hanan,  who  in  his  name  transmits  a ruling  relating 
to  the  law  of  inheritance,  as  well  as  a discussion 
which  took  place  between  them  (B.  B.  114b-115a). 
Reference  is  often  made  to  a controversy  between 
Johanan  and  Yudan  ben  Simeon  concerning  written 
and  oral  law  (Yer.  Pe’ah  17a;  Meg.  74d;  Hag.  76d). 

Several  haggadic  interpretations  of  Yudan’s  have 
been  preserved ; and  of  these  many  are  of  cosmo- 
gonic and  cosmological  content,  while  others  refer 
to  questions  of  natural  history.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  mentioned  the  following  explanation  of 
Job  xxix.  18;  “The  phenix  lives  a thousand  years; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  its  body  shrinks,  its 
feathers  fall  off,  and  only  a kind  of  egg  remains. 
From  this  egg  new  members  grow,  and  the  phe- 
nix returns  to  life  ” (Gen.  R.  xix.  5).  The  giant 
animals  behemoth  and  leviathan,  according  to  him, 
were  created  in  order  to  serve  as  quarries  tor  the 
pious  in  the  future  world.  Those  who  have  not 
seen  the  hunts  and  animal  contests  among  the 
heathen  peoples  in  this  world  will  be  found  wortliy 
to  view  the  chase  in  the  world  to  come  (Lev.  R. 
xiii.  3).  In  his  haggadic  interpretations  Yudan  em- 
ploys parables  also,  explaining,  for  example,  Hosea 
xii.  4 by  a beautiful  allegory  (Lev.  R.  xxvii.  6; 
Num.  R.  X.  1).  Moreover,  he  made  use  of  the  system 
of  Notarikon,  interpreting  the  first  word  of  the 
Decalogue,  by  decomposing  the  letters,  so  that 
it  read  f)^x  Le.,  “learn  thousands,”  that  is, 
“study  the  numberless  words  of  the  Law”  (Pesik. 
xxii.). 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  Ag.  Pah  Amor.  iii.  604-607. 

J.  J.  Z.  L. 

YUDGHANITES  : Members  of  the  Jewish  sect 
called  “ Al-Yudghaniyyah,”  after  the  name  of  its 
founder,  Yudghan  or  Judah  of  Hamadan,  a disciple 
of  Abu  Tsa  al-Isfahaui.  Shortly  after  the  defeat 
of  Abu  Tsa  and  his  followers,  the  Tsawites,  at  Rai 
(the  ancient  Rhagae)  early  in  the  eighth  century, 
Yudghan  conceived  the  project  of  forming  a new 
sect  from  the  seattered  followers  of  his  master. 
More  prudent  than  the  founder  of  the  Tsawite  sect, 
Yudghan  did  not  pretend  to  have  been  entrusted  by 
God  with  the  mission  of  delivering  the  Jews  from 
the  rule  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  making  them  politic- 
ally independent,  but  confined  himself  to  the  role  of 
a prophet  and  teacher,  assuming  the  surname  of 
“al-Ra‘i”  (=“the  Shepherd”;  not  “al-Da‘i,”  as 
given  erroneously  by  Shahrastani  in  his  “Kitabal- 
Milal  wal-Nihal,”  ed.  Cureton,  p.  168). 

Influenced  by  the  doctrines  of  Sufism,  which  at 
that  time  began  to  spread  among  the  Mohammetlans 
in  the  land  of  the  Magi,  Yudghan  set  aside  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Torah  in 
Influence  favor  of  a mystic  or  spiritual  inter- 
of  Sufism,  pretation.  Like  the  Sufis,  he  taught 
that  all  religious  beliefs,  such  as  those 
relating  to  paradise,  hell,  ete.,  are  allegories;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  opposed  the  Sufic  doctrine  of 
predestination,  and  declared  that  man  is  absolutely 
free  in  the  choice  of  good  and  evil  and  is  therefore 
responsible  for  his  actions.  From  among  the  tenets 
of  the  Tsawites  Yudghan  retained  the  prohibition 
of  wine  and  animal  food,  and  probably  also  the  in- 
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stitution  of  seven  daily  prayers  instead  of  the  three 
I rabbinical  ones.  In  opposition  to  the  ancient  tra- 
I ditional  view,  according  to  which  the  Biblical  ac- 
i counts  of  God’s  deeds  and  thoughts  must  be  taken 
I literally,  he  asserted,  probably  under  the  influence 
of  the  Motazilites,  that  one  is  not  allowed  to  repre- 
sent God  with  material  attributes,  i.e.,  anthropo- 
! morphically.  Yudghan  attached  more  importance 
! to  praying  and  fasting  than  to  the  observance  of  the 
^ ceremonial  laws.  He  held  that  the  laws  concerning 
I the  Sabbath  and  the  festivals  were  not  binding  in 
' the  Diaspora,  but  were  observed  merely  as  a. remem- 
brance. 

Like  Abu  ‘Isa,  Yudghan  declared  that  Jesus  and 
Ulohammed  were  prophets,  and  that  each  was  sent 
as  a missionary  to  his  nation.  According  to  Kirki- 
sani,  both  Abu  ‘Isa  and  Yudghan  took  this  attitude 
for  diplomatic  reasons;  for  had  they  not  recognized 
the  post-Biblical  prophets,  their  own  claim  to  pro- 
phetic inspiration  would  very  likely  have  been  chal- 
lenged. Yudghan  gained  many  followers,  who 
maintained  their  beliefs  long  after  the  death  of  their 
master.  Their  faith  in  him  was  so  great  that  they 
declared  he  had  not  died,  but  would  appear  again 
in  order  to  bring  a new  doctrine  with  him.  Shahras- 
tani  relates  that  after  the  death  of  Yudghan  a fol- 
lower of  his  named  Mushka  founded 
“Al-  anew  sect  called  “ Al-Mushkaniyyah.  ” 
Mushka-  The  tenets  of  the  new  sect  were  the 
niyyah.”  same  as  those  of  the  Yudghanites,  with 
the  single  addition  of  an  injunction 
to  forcibly  impose  the  doctrines  of  Yudghan  upon 
all  Jews.  Mushka  marched  out  of  Hamadan  with 
a troop  of  followers,  but  they  were  all  killed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Koom  (east  of  Hamadan  and  southwest 
of  Teheran). 

According  to  some  scholars,  Saadia,  in  criticizing 
in  his  “Emunot  we-De‘ot”  (vi.)  the  belief  in  met- 
empsychosis of  “the  so-called  Yehudim  ” ('do 
D’nin’  D'NTpJt^),  had  reference  to  the  Yudghanites, 
who  were  still  in  existence  in  his  time.  Although 
this  is  not  impossible,  as  maintained  by  Rapoport 
(introduction  to  the  “ Hegyon  lia-Nefesh  ” of  Abra- 
ham bar  Hiyya,  p.  Hi.),  it  is  highly  improbable, 
since  no  mention  is  made  by  either  Shahrastani  or 
Kirkisani  of  such  a belief  among  the  tenets  of  the 
Yudghanites.  It  is  more  probable  that  Saadia  re- 
ferred not  to  a special  Jewish  sect,  but  to  all  those, 
among  either  the  Karaites  or  the  Rabbinites,  who 
held  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras. 

Bibliography:  Shahrastani,  Kitah  al-Milal  wal-Nilml,  ed. 
Cureton,  p.  168,  Loudon,  1846;  Judah  Hadassi,  E.s/iftoi  ha- 
Knfer,  § 79;  Kirkisani,  in  Harkavy,  Le-Kornt  ha-Kittot  he- 
YisraeU  in  Grae'tz,  Hist.  Hebr.  ed.,  iii.'SOS;  Jellinek,  Bei- 
triige,  p.  53;  Gratz,  GescJi.  v.  191. 

J.  I.  Br. 

YUHASIN,  SEFER  HA-.  See  Z.xcuto, 
Abraham. 

YTJLEE,  DAVID  LEVY : American  politi- 
cian; born  in  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  in  1811 ; died 


in  New  York  city  Oct.  10,  1886.  He  went  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  he  applied  himself  to  classical 
studies  and  the  law.  Later  he  removed  to  Florida 
and  became  a planter.  He  was  elected  as  a delegate 
from  Florida  to  the  27th  and  28th  Congresses  as  a 
Democrat,  at  that  time  bearing  the  name  of  Levy. 
He  was  later  known  as  David  Levy  Yulee,  and  un- 
der this  name  was  a delegate  to  the  first  state  con- 
stitutional convention  of  Florida.  He  was  twice 
elected  United  States  senator  from  Florida  as  a Dem- 
ocrat, serving  from  Dec.,  1845,  to  1851,  and  again 
from  1855  until  his  retirement  on  Jan.  21,  1861.  He 
served  also  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  was 
a prisoner  of  state  at  Fort  Pulaski  in  1865.  After 
the  Civil  war  he  -was  president  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Railroad  of  Florida,  and  was  interested  in  the 
financial  and  commercial  growth  of  Fernandina  and 
Cedar  Keys,  Fla. 

Bibliography:  American  Jewish  Year  Book.  .'3661  (1901), 

p.  524 ; Biographical  Congressional  Dictionary,  p.  651, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  1903. 

A.  A.  S.  1. 

YULY  (YULEE),  SAMUEL : Moorish  envoy 
to  England ; born  in  Mogador,  jSIorocco,  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century ; died  at  Portsea,  England, 
in  Jan.,  1872.  He  was  connected  with  the  Guedella 
family,  agents  for  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  one  of 
the  wealthiest  merchant  firms  in  Mogador.  In  1820 
Yuly  went  to  England,  as  the  accredited  representa- 
tive of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  with  letters  to  the 
British  government.  He  afterward  resided  perma- 
nently in  England,  but  kept  up  a trading  connec- 
tion w'ith  Mogador.  See  Morocco. 

J.  G.  L. 

YUSUF  IBN  NUH,  ABU  YA‘KUB.  See 

Joseph  b.  Noah  ha-Basri. 

YUSUF  IBN  TESHUFIN  : Almoravid  king 
of  Spain  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  He 
w’as  the  only  Almoravid  ruler  hostile  to  the  Jews, 
and  he  once  endeavored  to  force  Islam  upon  them. 
Passing  through  Lucena  in  1105,  he  noticed  the 
flourishing  Jewish  community  there,  and  convoked 
its  representatives,  telling  them  that  Mohammed  had 
granted  the  Jews  religious  freedom  only  on  condition 
that  the  Jewish  Messiah  should  come  within  five 
hundred  years  after  the  Hegira,  and  that  the  Jews 
had  agreed  to  embrace  Islam  if  at  the  end  of  the 
half-millennium  the  Messiah  had  not  appeared. 
He  informed  them  further  that  as  the  term  was 
then  just  at  an  end,  he  would  withdraw  from  them 
his  protection  and  declare  them  outlaws  if  they 
did  not  accept  the  religion  established  by  the 
Prophet.  The  Jews  of  Lucena  averted  the  danger, 
however,  by  presenting  Yusuf,  through  his  vizier 
‘Abd  Allah  ibn  ‘All,  with  large  sums  of  money. 

Bibliography  : Gratz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  vi.  99. 
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Z ABABA,  JOSEPH.  See  Joseph  Zabara. 

ZABDAI  BEN  LEVI : Palestinian  amora  of 
the  first  generation  (third  century).  He  belonged 
to  the  scholarly  group  of  which  Hoshaiah  Rabbah 
was  the  chief  (Yer.  Deni.  vii.  26a),  and  his  halakot 
were  transmitted  by  K.  Johanan  (Zeb.  28b;  Ker. 
5a).  Zabdai  was  particularly  prominent  in  the 
Haggadah  and  in  Biblical  e.xegesis,  in  both  of  which 
he  disputed  with  Rab,  Joshua  b.  Levi,  and  Jose  b. 
Petrus.  Thus  the  words  '*  le-ruah  ha-j'om  ” (Gen. 
iii.  8;  A.  V.,  “in  the  cool  of  the  day  ’’)  are  explained 
by  Zabdai  to  mean  “ the  side  of  the  setting  of  the 
sun,”  in  opposition  to  Rab’s  interpretation,  “the 
side  of  the  rising  of  the  sun  ” (Gen.  R.  xix.  8).  The 
phrase “ Ka-‘et  hayyah  ” (Gen.  xviii.  14;  A.  V.,  “At 
the  time  appointed  ”)  is  explained  by  Zabdai  as 
meaning  “in  a year  from  hence.”  God  made  a 
scratch  on  the  wall,  saying  that  when  a year  later 
the  sun  should  arrive  at  that  mark  Sarah  would 
beara  son(Pesik.  R.  6 [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  24b] ; Tan., 
Wayera,  36;  see  also  Pesik.  xxv.  158a;  Gen.  R. 
Ixxiv.  11;  Lev.  R.  vii.  2). 

Two  proems  to  Lam.  R.  (Nos.  29  and  30)  are  by 
Zabdai ; in  the  second  of  them  he  contrasts  the  dif- 
ferent prayers  of  four  kings  with  regard  to  their 
enemies.  David  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  over- 
take his  foes  and  defeat  them  (Ps.  xviii.  38) ; and  his 
prayer  was  granted  (I  Sam.  xxx.  8).  Asa  prayed  to 
God  that  he  might  pursue  the  enemy,  but  that  God 
would  smite  him  ; and  it  was  so  (II  Chron.  xiv.  12). 
Jehoshaphat  said  that  he  was  too  feeble  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  and  prayed  God  to  exterminate  the  foe  while 
he  would  sing  the  praises  of  his  divine  helper;  and 
his  prayer  was  satisfied  {ib.  xx.  22).  Finally,  Heze- 
kiah  said  that  he  had  no  strength  even  to  sing  the 
praises  of  God,  but  he  prayed  that  his  enemy  might 
be  routed  while  he  himself  would  lie  in  his  bed ; and 
it  so  happened  (II  Kings  xix.  35).  It  is  related  that 
Zabdai,  having  survived  Joshua  b.  Levi,  wished  to 
see  him  in  a dream.  Joshua  accordingly  appeared 
to  him,  and  showed  him  people  with  faces  raised 
and  people  with  faces  cast  down.  When  Zabdai 
asked  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  posture,  Joshua 
answered  that  those  who  arrived  there  with  the 
stud}'  of  the  Law  in  their  memories  had  their  faces 
raised,  while  those  who  had  forgotten  it  had  their 
faces  cast  down  (Eccl.  R.  ix.  10). 

Bibi.iography  : Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iil.  640-643;  Heil- 

prin,  Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii. 

.1.  M.  Sel. 

ZABIM  (“Sufferers  from  Discharges”);  Ninth 
tractate  in  the  Mishnah  and  Tosefta  of  the  sixth 
Talmudic  order  Tohorot.  It  deals  with  the  unclean- 
ness caused  by  discharges  from  either  man  or 
woman,  the  regulations  concerning  which  form  the 
subject  of  Lev.  xv.  According  to  the  Pentateuchal 
law,  when  a man  has  a running  issue  out  of  his 
flesh,  or  when  a woman  has  a discharge  of  her  blood 
beyond  the  time  of  her  menstruation,  such  person  is 
unclean.  Anything  upon  which  the  sufferer  sits,  lies, 
or  rides  is  unclean ; so  that  any  person  sitting  in  the 


same  seat,  lying  in  the  same  couch,  or  riding  in  the 
same  vehicle  with  one  thus  afflicted,  or  carrying  any 
vessel  which  the  sufferer  has  used,  is  unclean  until 
the  evening  and  must  wash  himself  and  his  clothes 
in  water.  If  a person  having  a discharge  touches 
any  one  without  having  previously  washed  his  or 
her  hands,  the  individual  so  touched  is  unclean  until 
the  evening.  An  earthen  vessel  that  has  been 
touched  by  the  sufferer  must  be  broken ; a wooden 
one  that  has  been  similarly  defiled  must  be  rinsed 
with  water.  After  the  discharge  has  ceased  the 
afflicted  one  must  count  seven  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  term  must  wash  his  or  her  clothes  and  must 
take  a bath  in  running  water;  and  on  the  eighth 
day  an  offering  of  two  doves  must  be  brought,  one 
for  a sin-offering  and  one  for  a burnt  offering. 

The  treatise  consists  of  five  chapters,  divided 
respectively  into  six,  four,  three,  seven,  and  twelve 
paragraphs  or  mishnayot.  It  gives  in  detail  all  par- 
ticulars of  unclean  ness  and  purification,  specifies  the 
degrees  of  the  discharges  which  render  an  individ- 
ual subject  to  the  laws  stated  above,  and  mentions 
what  persons  are  subject  to  those  laws  and  in 
what  way  they  cause  vessels  or  other  people  to  be- 
come unclean.  The  contents  of  the  respective  chap- 
ters may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Ch.  i. : In  order  to  be  liable  to  all  the  laws  men- 
tioned above,  a “zab  ” must  have  his  discharge  three 
times,  either  all  on  one  day  or  on  two  or  three  con- 
secutive days;  consideration  of  the  length  of  the  in- 
tervals between  the  discharges. 

Ch.  ii. : All  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  Zabim,  in- 
cluding proselytes,  slaves,  minors,  deaf-mutes,  and 
eunuchs;  description  of  the  different  methods  by 
which  the  zab  is  examined,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  makes  people  and  things 
unclean  by  his  touch. 

Ch.  iii.  andiv. : Specification  of  the  different  ways 
in  which  a man  or  a woman  suffering  from  a discharge 
makes  unclean  another  person.  For  instance,  if  a 
zab  and  a clean  person  sit  together  in  a small  boat  or 
ride  together  on  a beast,  even  though  their  garments 
do  not  come  in  contact  the  clean  person  becomes 
unclean  by  the  pressure;  but,  according  toR.  Judah, 
if  both  of  them  sit  on  a tottering  bench,  the  clean 
person  does  not  become  unclean. 

Ch.  V. : The  ways  in  which  a person  becomes  un- 
clean by  touching  a zab,  and  also  in  which  things 
become  unclean  through  the  touch  of  the  zab  and 
by  touching  other  unclean  things. 

j.  M.  Set.. 

ZABLUDOWSKI,  ISRAEL  (ISIDOB) : 

Russian  physician ; born  at  Byelostok,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Grodno,  July  30, 1850.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  wrote  a Hebrew  novel  entitled  “Ha-Yaldut  we- 
ha-Shaharut”  (Wilna,  1863).  In  1869  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  military  academy  of  medicine  at  St. 
Petersburg  (M.D.  1874),  and  seven  years  later  was 
appointed  physician  in  one  of  the  military  hospitals 
of  southern  Russia.  During  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  he  served  as  chief  physician  of  a Cossack  regi- 
ment near  Plevna,  and  so  distinguished  himself  by 
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bis  work  that  Alexander  II.  awarded  him  the  second 
rank  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Stanislas. 

In  the  field-hospital  Zabludowski’s  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  massage  treatment  practised  by  a 
Bulgarian  monk  named  Makari,  and,  adopting  this 
as  his  specialty,  he  was  sent  abroad  by  the  Russian 
government  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  theory  of  massage.  After  visiting  Vienna, 
JIunich,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Berlin,  he  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1881,  and  was  soon  appointed 
chief  physician  in  the  hospital  of  the  Preobrazhenski 
regiment  of  the  imperial  guards.  He  then  began  to 
make  experiments  in  massage  on  persons  in  sound 
health,  and  published  a voluminous  treatise  on  this 
subject  in  the  “ Voyenno-Meditzinski  Zhurnal”  (St. 
Petersburg,  1882).  In  the  same  year  Zabludowski 
settled  in  Berlin  at  the  request  of  Bergmann,  whose 
clinical  assistant  he  became.  There  he  published 
several  essays  on  massage,  and  in  1884  lectured  on 
this  subject  before  the  medical  congress  of  Copen- 
hagen. He  is  also  the  author  of  a long  series  of  arti- 
cles on  his  specialty,  including  a description  of  a 
machine  invented  by  him  for  the  cure  of  writers’ 
cramp  (“Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift,”  1886, 
Nos.  26  et  seq.).  In  1896  he  was  appointed  titular 
professor  of  massage  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  a 
position  which  he  still  (1905)  holds. 

Bibliography:  Liebermann,  in  Ha-Meliz,  xxviii..  Nos.  213- 

214;  Wohlener,  ih.  No.  62;  Wrede,  Das  Geistiue  Berlin,  ill., 

s.v. 

j.  M.  Sel. 

ZABLUDOWSKI,  JEHIEL  MICHAEL 
BEN  HAYYIM  : Russian  Hebrew  scholar  and 
author;  born  at  Byelostok,  government  of  Grodno, 
in  1803;  died  there  Nov.  14, 1869.  He  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  the  Haggadah ; and  in 
addition  to  a long  series  of  exegetical  notes  which 
he  published  in  various  periodicals,  such  as  “ Ha-iVlag- 
gid,”  “Ha-Meliz,”  and  “Ha-Karmel,”  he  wrote  two 
books:  “Mish’an  Mayim”  (Wilna,  1861),  a guide  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  haggadic  passages  in  the 
Talmud  and  Midrashim;  and  “Me  Mikal  ” (ib.  1872), 
a commentary  and  critical  notes  on  difiicult  passages 
in  the  Midrash  Rabbot. 

Bibliography:  Ha-Meli^,  lx.  320;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Pnst-Mcn- 

dels.  p.  325. 

J.  j\I.  Sel. 

ZACHARIAH  OF  KIEV.  See  Jud.aizing 
Heresy. 

ZACUTO,  ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL: 

Spanish  astronomer,  mathematician,  and  historian ; 
born  at  Salamanca  about  1450;  died  in  Turkey  after 
1510.  An  astronomer  of  wide-spread  reputation, 
he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  later  at  that  of  Saragossa.  After 
the  Spanish  exile,  Zacuto  settled  at  Lisbon,  where 
he  was  soon  appointed  court  astronomer  and  his- 
toriographer to  John  II.  He  retained  his  office  un- 
der D.  Manuel,  and  in  this  capacity  he  was  consulted 
by  the  king  regarding  the  practicability  of  the  pro- 
jected expedition  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  which  he  ap- 
proved and  encouraged.  The  ships  fitted  out  for 
the  expedition  were  provided  with  Zacuto’s  newly 
perfected  astrolabe,  which  was  the  first  to  be  made 
of  iron  instead  of  wood.  The  great  services  ren- 
dered by  Zacuto  did  not  protect  him,  however,  from 


the  persecutions  inaugurated  bj’  Manuel  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; and  he  and  his 
son  Samuel  were  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
After  an  eventful  voyage  in  which  he  was  twice 
taken  prisoner,  Zacuto  reached  Tunis,  where  he 
lived  until  the  Spanish  invasion,  when  he  fled  to 
Turkey,  residing- there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  1504,  during  his  sojourn  at  Tunis,  he  wrote  a 
chronological  histoiy  of  the  Jews  from  the  Creation 
to  1500,  making  constant  reference  to  Jewish  litera- 
ture, and  entitling  his  book  “Sefer  ha-Yuhasin.” 
In  this  work  Zacuto  gives  an  account  of  tlie  oral 
law  as  transmitted  from  Moses  through  the  elders, 
prophets,  sages,  and  the  like,  and  also  records  the 
acts  and  monuments  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as  well 
as  of  some  of  the  surrounding  nations.  In  like 
manner  space  is  given  to  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
the  events  which  occurred  during  the 
His  “Yu-  period  of  the  Second  Temple,  the  char- 
hasin.”  acteristics  of  that  period,  the  princes 
of  tlie  Captivity,  and  the  rectors  of  the 
academies  of  Sura  and  Pumbedita.  Although  the 
author  was  far  from  discriminating  as  to  his  sources, 
and  thus  fell  into  many  errors,  his  work  is  of  great 
value  to  the  student  of  Jewish  literary  history. 

The  “Sefer  ha- Yuhasin  ” was  edited  by  Samuel 
Shalom  with  many  omissions  and  additions  of  his 
own  (Constantinople,  1566),  and  was  reprinted  at 
Cracow  in  1581,  at  Amsterdam  in  1717,  and  at  Kbnigs- 
berg  in  1857,  while  a comidete  edition  was  published 
by  Filipowski  in  London  in  1857.  In  1473,  while 
still  at  Salamanca,  Zacuto  wrote  his  “Bi’ur  Luhot,” 
which  was  published  in  a Latin  translation  under  the 
title  “Almanach  Perpetuum”  by  Joseph  Vecinho 
(Leiria,  1496),  who  also  rendered  it  into  Spanish  and 
appended  it  to  his  “ She’erit  Y osef . ” Zacuto  was  like- 
wise the  author  of  three  other  works:  “Sefer  Teku- 
nat  Zakkut,”an  astronomical  work  which  is  believed 
to  be  still  extant  in  manuscript  (see  “ Ila-Shahar,”  i.. 
No.  12);  “Arba'im  la-Binah,”  a treatise  on  astrol- 
ogy; and  “ Ilosafot  le-Sefer  ha-‘Aruk,”  a rabbinic 
Aramaic  lexicon,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by 
A.  Geiger  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xii.  144. 

Bibliography:  De Rossi, Dizioiiario, s.v.;  Lindo,  The  Historfi 
of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Fortimal,  p.  267 ; Fuenn,  Se- 
phardiin,  p.  452;  Da  Costa.,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  2S4; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  706;  idem.  Hehr.  Uehers.  p. 
984;  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenthums  und  Sehier  Sekten,  lii. 
113;  Gratz,  Gesch.  ix.  18  et  se(i.',  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisraei,  p. 
22;  Furst,  Bihl.  Jud.  lii.  200-201. 

.7.  1.  Br. 

ZACUTO,  MOSES  BEN  MORDECAI  (abbre- 
viated T’DT  = Rabbi  Moses  Zacuto) : Cabalistic 
writer  and  poet;  born  about  1625;  died  at  Mantua 
Oct.  1,  1697.  It  is  generall}^  supposed  that  his 
birthplace  was  Amsterdam,  althougli,  like  the  Am- 
sterdam rabbi  Saul  Levi  Morteira,  he  probably 
lived  in  Venice,  the  residence  of  a brother  named 
Nehemiah.  He  was  a pupil  of  Morteira,  on  whose 
death  he  coipposed  a long  elegy  (edited  by  Kauf 
mann  in  “ R.  E.  J.”  xxxvii.  115  et  seq.),  and  he  was 
also  a fellow  student  of  Baruch  Spinoza.  He  was 
inclined  to  mysticism  from  his  youth,  and  at  one 
time  fasted  forty  days  that  he  might  forget  the 
Latin  which  he  had  learned,  since,  in  his  opinion,  it 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  cabalistic  truths.  To 
continue  his  Talmudic  studies  he  went  from  Am- 
sterdam to  Posen  or  Poland,  as  is  clear  from  the  let- 
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ter  of  recommendation  which  lie  gave  at  Venice  in 
1672  to  the  delegates  wlio  had  come  to  Italy  to  col- 
lect money  for  the  oppressed  Polish  communities. 
It  was  his  intention  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Pales- 
tine, but  on  the  way  he  was  persuaded  to  remain  as 
labbi  in  Venice,  where  he  stayed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a short  residence  in  Padua,  from  1645  until 
the  summer  of  1673.  He  was  then  called  to  Mantua 
at  a fixed  salary  of  300  ducats,  and  remained  there 
until  his  death,  twenty-four  years  later.  His  epi- 
taph is  given  by  Wolf  (“Bibl.  Hebr.  ” iv.  1200)  and 
by  Landshuth  (“ ‘Ammude  ha-‘Abodah,”  p.  215). 

Zacuto  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the 
study  of  the  Cabala  under  Hayyim  Vital’s  pupil 
Benjamin  ha-Levi,  who  had  come  to  Italy  from 
Safed ; and  this  remained  the  chief  occupation  of  his 
life.  He  established  a seminary  for  the  stud}’  of  the 
Cabala;  and  his  favorite  pupils,  Benjamin  ha-Kohen 
and  Abraham  Rovigo,  often  visited  him  for  months 
at  a time  at  Venice  or  JIantua,  to  investigate  caba- 
listic mysteries.  Zacuto  was  not  without  poetic  tal- 
ent, but  his  verses  seldom  rise  above  mediocrity. 
He  composed  forty-seven  liturgical  poems,  chiefly 
cabalistic,  enumerated  by  Landshuth  {l.c.  pp.  216  et 
seq.).  Some  of  them  have  been  printed  in  the  festal 
hymns  “ Hen  Kol  Hadash,”  edited  by  Moses  Otto- 
lenghi  (Amsterdam,  1712),  and  others  have  been  in- 
corporated in  diiferent  prayer-books.  He  wrote  also 
penitential  poems  (“Tikkun  Shobabim,”  Venice, 
1712;  Leghorn,  1740)  for  the  service  on  the  evening 
before  the  day  of  New  Moon,  as  well  as  prayers 
for  Hosha'na  Rabbah  and  similar  occasions,  all  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Cabala.  Zacuto  was,  moreover, 
the  author  of  a poem  containing  a thousand  words, 
each  beginning  with  the  letter  “alef”  (“Elef  Al- 
pin”;  printed  with  a commentary  at  the  end  of  the 
“Iggerot  lia-ReMeZ,”  pp.  43  ettteq.)-,  a long  poem, 
“Tofteh  ‘Aruk,”  or  “L’Inferno  Figurato  ” (Venice, 
1715,  1744),  in  which  he  depicts  the  punishments  of 
hell;  and  the  oldest  dramatic  poem  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  A.  Berliner  first  edited  under  the 
title  “ Yesod  ’01am”  (Berlin,  1874). 

Other  published  works  of  Zacuto’s  are  “Shudda 
de-Dayyaue,”  a guide  for  decisions  on  commercial 
law  (Mantua,  1678;  reprinted  in  “Ha-Goren,”  iii. 
181  et  seq.)-,  “Kol  lia-ReMeZ”  (published  posthu- 
mously), a commentary  on  the  Mishnah  (which  he 
knew  by  heart),  with  elucidations  of  the  commen- 
taries of  Bertinoro  and  others  (Amsterdam,  1719);  a 
collection  of  responsa  with  the  decisions  of  contem- 
poraries (Venice,  1760);  and  “Iggerot  lia-ReMeZ,” 
containing  letters  of  cabalistic  content  written  by 
himself  and  others  (Leghorn,  1780).  He  edited  and 
emended  also  the  Zohar  (Venice,  1663)  and  other 
writings.  A considerable  number  of  his  works, 
such  as  a commentary  on  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
homilies,  and  cabalistic  writings,  are  still  unpub- 
lished. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Sliem  ha-Gednllm.i.'loS:  De  Barrios, 
Arhol  (le  las  Vidas,  p.  78;  Delitzscli,  Kar  Oeschichte  der 
Jlldischen  Poesie,  pp.  72  et  seq.;  Ha-Goren,  iii.  175  et  seq.; 
Gratz,  Gesch.  ix.  et  seq.,  x.  170 ; Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tnlednt 
Gednlc  Yisrael,  p.  225 ; Stein.schneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  1989- 
1992;  Zunz,  Literatwgesch . pp.  440  et  seq.;  Fiirst,  Bihl. 
Jud.  iii.  201  et  seq.;  Zeduer,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mas. 
pp.  588  et  seq. 

j.  M.  K. 

ZADDIK.  See  Hasidim. 


ZADDTTKIM.  See  Sadducees. 

ZADOK;  1.  A priest,  perhaps  the  high  priest 
during  the  reign  of  David.  He  was  the  son  of  Ahi- 
tub  (II  Sam.  viii.  17),  but  the  attempt  to  trace  his 
genealogy  back  to  Eleazar,  the  third  son  of  Aaron, 
as  opposed  to  Abiathar,  his  contemporary  and  col- 
league, who  was  regarded  as  a descendant  of  Eli 
and  considered  a member  of  the  house  of  Ithamar, 
was  first  made  by  the  Chronicler  (I  Chron.  v.  30-34 
[A.  V.  vi.  4-8] ; comp.  vi.  35-38  [A.  V.  vi.  50-53]), 
thus  assuring  the  preeminence  of  the  Zadokites 
over  the  descendants  of  Eli.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  career  he  was  associated  with  Abiathar  (H  Sam. 
XX.  25)  and  with  his  son  {ib.  viii.  17 ; I Chron.  xxiv. 
3,  6,  31).  The  hypothesis  has  accordingly  been  ad- 
vanced that  Zadok  officiated  in  the  Tabernacle  at 
Gibeon  (I  Chron.  xvi.  39;  comp.  I Kings  iii.  4), 
while  the  sons  of  Eli  were  stationed  as  high  priests 
at  Jerusalem  or,  more  probablj’,  at  Shiloh  (comp. 
Keil  on  I Kings  i.  8).  Such  a division  of  functions 
is  very  doubtful,  however;  and  it  is  more  plausible 
to  suppose  that  Zadok  gradually  won  equality  of 
rank  with  the  sons  of  Eli  by  his  good  fortune  in 
gaining  the  favor  of  David. 

According  to  the  somewhat  improbable  statement 
of  the  Chronicler,  a certain  Zadok,  as  a young  man, 
had  been  one  of  those  who  joined  David  at  Hebron 
and  helped  him  win  the  crown  of  all  Israel,  his 
house  then  including  twenty -two  captains  (I  Chron. 
xii.  29) ; and  Josephus  expressly  identifies  this  Zadok 
with  the  high  priest  of  the  same  name  (“Ant.”  vii. 
2,  § 2). 

During  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  Zadok  gained 
still  greater  prominence.  He  and  the  Levites 
wished  to  accompany  the  fleeing  David  with  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  but  the  king  begged  them  to 
remain  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  could  do  him  bet- 
ter service  (II  Sam.  xv.  24-29;  comp.  35),  so  that  it 
actually  happened  that  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok, 
and  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Abiathar,  brought  the  king 
an  important  message  {ib.  xvii.  21).  In  all  tJiese 
passages  Zadok  is  mentioned  before  Abiathar.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  text  of  II  Sam.  xv.  27, 
David  addressed  the  priest  with  the  words  “ha-ro’eh 
attah,”  and  the  Vulgate  consequently  regards  Zadok 
as  a seer,  although  this  interpretation  is  incorrect. 
These  two  difficult  words  are  emended  by  Well- 
hausen  to  nriN  tyxin  p^n,  thus  implying  the  prom- 
ise of  the  high-priesthood  to  him.  On  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  the  king  sent  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
to  the  elders  of  Judah,  urging  them  to  hasten  to  bring 
the  monarch  back  (ib.  xix,  12).  Zadok  again  mani- 
fested his  loyalty  to  the  king  when  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  Solomon  against  Adonijah  (I  Kings  i.  8 et 
seq.),  and  in  his  gratitude  the  new  king  appointed 
him  sole  high  priest  {ib.  ii.  35).  In  his  account  of 
this  event  Josephus  states  (“Ant.”  viii.  1,  § 3)  that 
Zadok  was  a scion  of  the  house  of  Phinehas,  and 
consequently  a descendant  of  Eleazar. 

Reliable  historical  data  show  that  the  high-priest- 
hood remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Zadokites  from 
this  time  until  the  rise  of  the  Maccabees.  The  de- 
scendants of  Zadok  increased  in  i-ank  and  influence, 
so  that  Ids  son  Azariah  was  one  of  the  princes  of 
Solomon  (I  Kings  iv.  2),  and  the  Ahimaaz  who  mar- 
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ried  a daughter  of  Solomon  was  probably  another  of 
Zadok’s  children  {ib.  iv.  15).  Either  Zadok  himself 
or  his  grandson  was  the  ruler  of  the  Aaronites 
(I  Chron.  xxvii.  17),  and  Jerusha,  the  mother  of  Jo- 
tham,  is  apparently  termed  the  daughter  of  Zadok 
to  emphasize  her  noble  lineage,  since  her  father  may 
have  been  a descendant  of  the  first  Zadok  (II  Kings 
XV.  33;  II  Chron.  xxvii.  1).  A Zadok  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  the  father  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  i.  14). 

G.  S.  Kn. 

2.  Sadducean  leader.  The  only  data  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Sadducees  are  based  on  certain 
deductions  drawn  from  their  name,  for  a late  rab- 
binical source  alone  appears  to  be  founded  on  actual 
knowledge.  Two  pupils  of  Axtigonus  of  Soko 
are  said  to  have  misinterpreted  their  teacher’s  state- 
ment that  God  should  be  worshiped  without  hope  of 
reward  as  meaning  that  there  is  no  recompense,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  in  the  world  to  come.  These 
two  scholars,  Zadok  and  Boethus,  are  accordingly 
regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  heresies  of  tlie  Sad- 
ducees and  the  Boethustans  (Ab.  B.  N.  recension 
A,  5 ; recension  B,  10).  This  statement  is  devoid  of 
historicity,  however,  since  it  incoiTcctly  postulates 
denial  of  the  future  life  as  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
the  Sadducees,  while  it  betrays  also  its  lack  of  au- 
thenticit}'  by  making  the  origin  of  the  Boethusians 
synchronous  with  the  rise  of  Saddueecism,  altliough 
tlie  former  sect  derived  its  name  from  the  high 
priest  Boethus,  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of 
Herod. 

The  only  historical  portion  of  this  legend  is  the 
part  whicli  connects  the  origin  of  each  of  these 
heresies  with  a personal  name,  for  the  Hebrew 
D'pnV  is  derived  from  pnV  just  as  are  D'Din'3  from 
Din'3  and  D'Dnip'SN  from  DYllp'DN,  while  Herod 
was  the  eponym  of  the  party  of  the  Hekodians. 

Geiger’s  theory  of  the  derivation  of  tlie  name  of 
the  Sadducean  party  from  the  Biblical  appellative 
“Zadok  ” is,  therefore,  the  most  probable  one.  This 
name  pnv,  which  occurs  ten  times  in  Ezekiel,  Ezia, 
and  Nehemiah,  is  transliterated  laSdovK  throughout 
by  the  Septuagint  in  these  books,  as  well  as  in  other 
passages  in  Lucian’s  version  of  the  Septuagint. 
The  same  form  appears  in  Josephus;  and  even 
a manu.script  of  the  Mishnah  (Codex  De  Bossi  No. 
138)  vocalizes  the  name  of  the  rabbi  Zadok  pi'nv 
(=“Zadduk”).  The  only  moot  point  is  the  prob- 
lem whether  the  appellation  of  the  sect  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  a Zadok  who  is  no  longer  known  or 
from  the  priestly  family  of  the  Zadokites.  An  un- 
known Zadok  was  assumed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Sadducees  by  Kuenen  (though  he  later  adopted  the 
opposing  theor}’),  Graetz,  Montet,  and  Lagarde, 
while  the  second  hypothesis,  which  is  the  more  prob- 
able, was  maintained  by  Geiger  and  Schurer,  and 
is  now  confirmed  by  the  Hebrew  Ben  Sira  (see 
Schecliter’s  note  in  “The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,” 
1899,  p.  35).  A third  conjecture,  deriving  the  word 
from  the  adjective  pnV,  wliich  was  advocated  in 
ancient  times  by  Jerome  and  Epiphanius,  and  was 
defended  more  recently  by  Joseph  Derenbourg  and 
Hamburger,  is  untenable  both  on  linguistic  and  on 
historical  grounds. 

From  the  days  of  Solomon  the  descendants  of  the 


priest  Zadok  were  regarded  with  great  reverence, 
which  must  have  been  much  increased  b}'  the  Deu- 
teronomic  legislation  concentrating  all  cults  at  Jeru- 
salem. In  Ezekiel’s  prophetic  vision  the  “sons  of 
Zadok”  are  described  as  the  only  priests  worthy  to 
discharge  their  holy  office  (Ezek.  xl.  46,  xliii.  19, 
xllv.  15,  xlviii.  11);  and  although  in  the  Second 
Temple  certain  prerogatives  were  allowed  the  sons 
of  Ithamar,  the  Zadokites  alone  formed  the  jtriestly 
aristocracy,  so  that  the  Chronicler  assigns  twice  as 
many  priestly  divisions  to  the  Zadokitc  descendants 
of  Eleazar  as  to  the  Ithamarites  (I  Chron.  xxi  v.).  In 
Ecclesiasticus  (Sirach),  in  like  manner,  the  Zadokites 
alone  receive  praise  (li.  12  [9],  Hebr.).  Despite  the 
fact  that  those  members  of  this  powerful  family  who 
adopted  the  Sadducean  doctrines  were  but  few,  they 
gave  the  teachings  such  support  that  the  entire  sect 
bore  their  name,  and  Joseplius  expressly  stales  that 
scions  of  the  priestly  aristocracy,  f.e. , the  Zadok- 
ites, were  jireeminently  adherents  of  Sadduceeism. 
See  Sadducees. 

BinriooRAPiiY : GelKpr,  lJrsc)irift,pp.  20,  102:  Wellhausen,  I. 

./.  a.  4th  ed.,  p.  a!t4  ; idem,  PharixUcr  uinl  Sddducikr,  G5t- 

tingen,  1874;  Sehiirer,  Gesch.  :id  ed.,  ii.  408-411. 

j.  S.  Kit. 

3.  Tanna  of  priestly  descent;  father  of  Eleazar. 
He  flourished  in  the  years  preceding  and  following 
the  beginning  of  the  common  era.  According 
to  an  account  which  must  refer  to  him  in  the  jirime 
of  life,  he  was  taken  as  a captive  to  Borne,  where  lie 
was  sold  to  an  aristocratic  hotise.  Its  mistress  iit- 
tempted  to  force  him  to  marry  one  of  her  beatitiftil 
slaves,  but  Zatlok  reftised,  claiming  that  not  only 
did  he  belong  to  one  of  the  most  influential  families 
of  Jerusalem,  but  that  he  was  of  priestly  lineage, 
whereupon  his  mistress  gave  him  his  freedom  (Ab. 
B.  N.,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  32a  and  note  11 ; Kid.  40a). 
A historical  account  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Temple  vouches  for  the  fact  that  lie  was  a priest. 
During  a .sacrifice  a strife  broke  out  between  two 
priests,  perhaps  brothers,  because  one  had  taken 
precedence  of  the  other  at  the  altar,  and  one  of  them 
was  stabbed.  There  was  great  excitement  among 
the  congregation,  whereupon  Zadok  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  “ulam,”  from  which  the  priests  were 
accustomed  to  give  the  benediction,  and  there 
calmed  the  iieople  by  an  address  based  on  Deut. 
xxi.  I et  se(j.  Since,  however,  it  has  been  proved 
that  only  priests  were  allowed  to  mount  the  ulam, 
Zadok  must  have  been  a priest  (Yoma  23a;  Tosef., 
Yoma,  i.  12;  Yer.  Yoma  ii.  39d). 

Together  with  Eliezer  b.  Hyreanus  and  Joshua 
b.  Ilananiah,  Zadok  was  present  at  the  marriage 
of  the  son  of  Gamaliel  1 1,  in  Jabneh.  On  that  occa- 
sion Gamaliel  II.  himself  poured  out  the  wine  and 
handed  it  round.  Joshua  and  Eliezer 
Zadok  and  began  to  praise  Gamaliel,  whereupon 

Gamaliel.  Zadok  became  angry,  declaring  that 
they  should  not  turn  away  from  the 
worship  of  God,  who  had  created  everything  for  man, 
and  worship  a mortal  (Kid.  32a).  According  to  Ba- 
cher,  however,  this  incident  occurred  not  at  a wed- 
ding, but  at  another  feast,  which  Gamaliel  gave  to  the 
scholars  of  Jabneh. 

The  whole  life  of  this  tanna  fell  within  the  period 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  he  de- 
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dared  that  he  had  fasted  forty  3'ears  in  his  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  When 
this  took  place,  however,  Zadok  had  become  so  weak 
that  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  was  obliged  to  appeal  for 
him  to  Titus,  who  had  him  treated  by  a phj’sician 
(Git.  56b;  Lam.  li.  i.  5).  Zadok  moved  to  Jabneh 
together  with  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  and  other  scholars, 
and  his  few  halakot,  found  in  ‘Eduj'.  vii.  1-5,  date 
from  this  period.  He  was  the  most  influential  per- 
sonality in  Gamaliel’s  tribunal,  and  always  sat  at 
the  right  of  the  latter  (Yer.  Sanh.  19c),  while  on  one 
occasion  he  was  present  at  the  eating  of  the  sacrifi- 
cial lamb  in  Gamaliel’s  house  (Pes.  74a).  Together 
with  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  and  Gamaliel,  he  rendered  a 
decision  on  the  conditions  under  which  food  might 
be  eaten  outside  the  Tabernacle  during  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  (Suk.  26b).  Although  he  was  theoreticallj- 
an  adherent  of  the  principles  of  the  Bet  Shammai, 
in  practise  he  always  made  his  rulings  in  accordance 
with  the  Bet  Hillel  (Yeb.  15b).  His  motto  in  ethical 
matters  was,  “Do  not  make  learning  a crown  to 
make  thyself  great  thereby,  nor  a spade  to  dig  with 
it”  (Ab.  iv.  5).  The  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Tanna 
debe  Eliyahu  Rabbah  relates  that  Zadok  once  came 
to  the  place  where  the  Temple  had  formerly  stood. 
In  his  grief  at  the  desolation  he  reproached  God 
Himself,  whereupon  he  fell  into  a sleep  in  which  he 
saw  God  and  the  angels  mourning  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  Zion.  The  Pirke  de-Rabbi  Eli’ezer  ascribes 
to  Zadok  haggadic  sayings  concerning  the  descend- 
ants of  the  giants  (ch.  xxii.),  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and 
Abel  (ch.  xxi.),  the  Flood  (ch.  xxiii.),  and  Noah’s 
prayer  in  the  ark  {ib.). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Aa.  Tan.  i.  4.3-46:  Derenbourg,  Hist. 
pp.  343-344;  Zacuto,  Sefer  Yuhasin  ha-Shalom,  ed.  Filipow- 
ski,  pp.  32a,  76a,  b;  Frankel,  Darke  ha-yiishnah,  pp.  70-71 ; 
Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot.  ii.  319-320;  Buobler,  Die  Priester 
und  der  CuUus,  p.  126,  note  1,  Vienna.  1895 ; Neubauer,  G.  T. 
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ZADOK  GAON  (called  also  Isaac  b.  Ashi) : 
Gaou  of  Sura  from  820  to  821.  On  the  basis  of  a re- 
sponsum  quoted  in  the  “ Sha'are  Zedek  ” (iv.  311,  No. 
2),  Weiss  refers  to  him  as  follows  in  his  “ Dor  ” : “ If 
a case  was  brought  before  him  and  he  found  the  de- 
fendant guilty,  but  was  unable  to  inflict  an  adequate 
punishment,  lie  would  to  say  to  him:  ‘ I charge  thee 
to  go- to  the  man  thou  hast  injured  and  implore  his 
pardon  or  give  him  an  indemnity.’  If  the  accused 
did  not  obey  this  injunction,  he  was  excommuni- 
cated.” Zadok  was  one  of  the  first  geonim  to  take 
exception  to  many  of  the  Talmudic  regulations, 
although  he  inclined  toward  rigor  rather  than 
leniency  in  their  application. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gesch.M  ed.,  v.  196;  Weiss,  Dor,  Iv. 


ZADOK  ‘IMANI  or  ‘AMANI  ('JSnj?)  : Afri- 
can liturgical  poet,  who  wrote  the  following  eight 
poems  that  are  found  in  the  Tripolitan  Mahzor: 
(1)  “El  hekal  kodsho”;  (2)  “Le-bet  el  banu”;  (3) 
“La-Adonai  et  3mm  ha-shebi'i  berak  ”;  (4)  “Meholel 
kol  be-kaw  3'ashar”;  (5)  “Ezri  yabi  el  me-‘ayin  ” ; 
(6)  “‘Al  rob  ‘awoni”;  (7)  “ ‘Ammeka  le-shahareka 
kamu”;  (8)  “ Ki  bo  Elohim  dibber  be-kodsho.”  No. 
3 consists  of  thirteen  strophes,  and  each  of  the  others 
consists  of  five  strophes.  Nos.  3,  4,  7,  and  8 are  to 


be  recited  on  the  Sabbaths  of  the  month  of  Elul. 
Only  No.  3 bears  the  complete  signature  pnv 
’’JNDJ?;  No.  7 is  signed 'JNOJ?,  while  all  the  others 
show  only  the  name  pnV-  Nos.  3 and  8 are  both 
“mustajabs”;  in  the  former  every  strophe  begins 
with  “la-Adonai”  and  terminates  with  “Adonai,” 
while  in  the  latter  the  strophes  begin  with  “ ki  bo  ” 
and  rime  in  “ to.” 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  Literaturgcsch.  pp.  598-599. 
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ZAG.  See  Benveniste,  Isaac;  Malea,  MeIr 
DE ; Isaac  ibn  Sid  ; Alfonsine  Tables. 

ZAHALON  (pfjnv)  : A famil3'  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin ; represented  b3'  members  who,  after  the  exile 
from  Spain,  settled  in  Italy  and  the  Orient,  where 
they  distinguished  themselves  as  rabbis  and  scholars. 

Abraham  ben  Isaac  Zahalon : Talmudist 
and  cabalist  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of:  “Yad  Ha- 
ruzim,”  on  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  calendars 
(Venice,  1594-95);  “ Yesha' Elohim,”  interpretations 
of  Esther  compiled  from  earlier  commentators  (ib. 
1595);  and  “Marpe  la-Nefesh,”  a cabalistic  disserta- 
tion on  ethics,  especially  on  penitence,  according 
to  the  system  of  Isaac  Luria  (ib.  1595). 

Bibliography:  Furct,  Bih.  Jud.  iii.  541 ; Steinschneider,  Cat. 

Bodl.  col.  711 ; Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  58. 

Jacob  ben  Isaac  Zahalon : Italian  rabbi  and 
physician;  born  at  Rome  1630;  died  at  Ferrara 
1693.  Acquiring  early  a high  reputation  both  as 
physician  and  Talmudist,  he  was  called  to  the  rab- 
binate of  Ferrara  and  held  this  position  until  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  the  “ Ozar  ha-Hayyim,” 
a medical  work  in  thirteen  parts,  the  last  of  which 
remained  unpublished  for  lack  of  funds  (Venice, 
1683),  and  of  the  “Margaliyyot  Tobot,”  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  “ Hobot  ha-Lebabot  ” of  Bahya  b.  Joseph 
ibn  Pakuda,  divided  into  thirty  chapters  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  days  of  the  month,  each  chap- 
ter being  followed  by  prayers  for  various  occasions 
(ib.  1665).  In  his  preface  Jacob  enumerates  the  fol- 
lowing works  which  he  left  in  manuscript:  “Mora- 
shahKehillat  Ya'akob,”  on  Maimonides;  “Yeshu'ot 
Ya'akob,”  a coininentary  on  Isaiah;  “Titten  Emet 
le-Ya‘akob,”  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch;  “Kol 
Ya’akob,”  an  index  to  the  Yalkut,  called  also  “ Or 
ha-Darshanim  ” (“Ozrot  Ha3"yim,”  No.  30);  “Zaha- 
lah  u-Rinnah,”  on  the  Song  of  Solomon;  “Kohelet 
Ya'akob,”  on  Ecclesiastes;  “ Derushim ‘al-Daniel,” 
on  Daniel ; “ Milhemet  Ya'akob,"  subject  unknown ; 
“Ozar  ha-Shamayim,”  on  theology  and  philosophy; 
and  “Shubu  Elai,”  on  the  Shema'  and  the  benedic- 
tions which  accompany  it. 

Jacob  was  much  consulted  on  halakic  questions 
by  his  contemporaries.  His  decisions  and  responsa 
are  found  in  the  “Teshubot  ha-Remez  ” of  Moses 
Zacuto  (§  36),  in  the  “Pahad  Yizhak”  (s.v.  J' p 
Tnx  njEJ')  of  Isaac  Lampronti,  and  in  the 

“‘Afar  Ya'akob”  of  Nathanael  Segre;  the  last- 
named  declares  that  Jacob  was  one  of  the  three  most 
learned  men  of  his  generation. 

Bibliography  : Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tolednt  Gedole  Yisrael.  v- 130 : 
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p.  .569 ; 1-  first,  Bibl.  Jiid.  iii.  541. 
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Mordecai  ben  Jacob  Zahalon : Pliysician  and 
rabbi  of  Ferrara;  died  there  Nov.  30,  1748.  He 
wrote  the  following  works:  “Megillat  Naharot,” 
describing  the  miraculous  rescue  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Ferrara  from  the  inundation  that  occurred 
in  1707  (Venice,  1707);  “She’elot  we-Teshubot  Meziz 
u-Meliz,”  a lecture  delivered  at  the  Talmud  Torah 
of  Ferrara  on  the  modulation  of  the  priestly  blessing 
{ib.  1715);  and  halakic  decisions  quoted  by  Lam- 
pronti  in  the  “ Pahad  Yizhak,”  by  Samson  Morpurgo 
in  his  “Shemesh  Zedakah”  (“Yoreh  De‘ah,”  § 61), 
and  by  Raphael  Meldola  in  his  “Mayim  Rabbim  ” 
(“Yoreh  De‘ah,”  § 7).  Mordecai  was  a talented  He- 
brew poet,  and  several  of  his  religious  verses  on 
local  events  are  still  recited  in  the  synagogue  of 
Ferrara,  while  one  of  his  sonnets  is  also  found  at  the 
head  of  the  poem  ‘“Eden  ‘Aruk.” 

Bibliography  : Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tnledot  Gednle  YiKrael,  pp. 
238,  235 ; Carmoly,  Hintou'c  des  Mideeins,  p.  239 ; Stein- 
schneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1675. 

Yom-Tob  ben  Akiba  Zahalon : Talmudic 
scholar  of  Constantinople  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  grandson  of  Yom-Tob  ben 
Moses.  He  was  the  author  of  “She’elot  u-Teshu- 
bot,”  containing  296  responsa  and  novella;  on  the 
fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  the  treatise  Baba  Jlezi'a 
(Venice,  1694).  This  collection  includes  many  deci- 
sions made  by  his  grandfather,  to  whom  the  author 
ascribes  also  a commentary  on  the  Abot  de-Rabbi 
Natan  which  is  probably  identical  with  that  given  by 
Azulai  under  the  title  “Magen  Abot.” 

Bibliography  : Contorte,  Knre  hn-Dorot,  p.  42a ; Azulai. 
Shem  ha-GedoUm.  i.  74 ; Steinsclineider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col. 
1414 ; Fuenn,  Keaeset  Yisrael,  p.  444. 
j.  I.  Bu. 

Yom-Tob  ben  Moses  Zahalon:  Palestinian 
Talmudist;  rabbi  at  Safed ; born  in  1557;  died 
about  1638.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-five  he  was 
requested  by  Samuel  Yafeh,  a rabbi  of  Constantino- 
ple, to  decide  a difficult  and  complicated  problem 
W'hich  had  been  referred  to  himself  (Zahalon,  Re- 
sponsa, No.  40);  and  he  corresponded  with  most  of 
the  authorities  of  his  time,  one  of  his  chief  antago- 
nists being  the  elder  Moses  Galante.  Although  a 
Sephardi,  Zahalon  rendered  a decision  in  favor  of  an 
Ashkenazic  congregation  in  a controversy  which 
arose  between  the  Sephardim  and  Ashkenazim  at 
Jerusalem,  and  in  his  love  of  truth  he  did  not  spare 
even  his  teacher,  Joseph  Caro  {ib.  No.  238),  declaring 
that  the  Shulhau  ‘Aruk  was  written  for  children  and 
laymen  (t5.  No.  76).  Zahalon  was  the  author  of  a com- 
mentary on  Esther,  entitled  “Lekah  Tob  ” (Safed, 
1577).  He  was  the  author  of  responsa  and  novella; 
which  were  published  with  a preface  by  his  grandson 
Yom-Tob  (Venice,  1694),  and  he  mentions  also  a 
.second  part  {ib.  No.  102),  of  which  nothing  moi'e  is 
known.  He  likewise  wrote  a commentary  on  the 
Abot  de-Rabbi  Natan,  ent  itled  “ Magen  Abot,  ” which 
is  still  extant  in  manuscript.  In  his  preface  to  this 
latter  work  Zahalon  terms  himself  Yom-Tob  b.  Moses 
ha-Sefardi,  whence  it  is  clear  that  the  family  came 
originally  from  Spain,  although  it  is  not  known  when 
it  emigrated  or  where  Zahalon  was  born. 

Bibliography  : Be  Rossi,  Dizinnarlo,  s.v.;  Nepi-Ghirondi, 
Tnlcdot  Gedole  Ymracl,  p.  206;  Dukes,  in  Orient,  LH.  ix. 
346;  Steinsclineider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1414. 

E.  c.  L.  Guu. 


ZAKKAI : 1.  Palestinian  tanna  of  the  second 
century  ; contemporary  of  Judah  ha-Nasi  I.  and  ap- 
parently a pupil  of  Simeon  b.  Yohai.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  having  transmitted  a halakah  of  R.  Jacob 
and  one  of  Simeon  b.  Yohai  (Tosef.,  Yad.  ii.  9; 
Shab.  79b);  and  he  had  a halakic  controversy  with 
Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  and  Simeon  b.  Eleazar,  the 
former  being  the  father  and  the  latter  the  companion 
of  Judah  ha-Nasi  (Ber.  25b).  Zakkai  was  iirominent 
in  the  Haggadah,  where  he  is  styled  “Zakkai  Rab- 
bah  ” (Zakkai  the  Great).  He  interpreted  the  words 
“we-yidgu  la-rob  ” (Gen.  xlviii.  14)  as  referring  to 
the  haggadic  statement  that  600,000  children  were 
once  thrown  into  the  river  by  command  of  Pharaoh, 
but  were  saved  through  the  merits  of  Moses  (Gen. 
R.  xcvii.  5;  comp.  Cant.  R.  vii.  5;  Yalk.,  Isa.  472). 
Zakkai  attained  to  a very  great  age,  and  when  his 
jiupils  asked  him  through  what  virtue  he  lived  so 
long,  he  said  that  he  never  called  his  neighbor  by  a 
nickname  and  never  neglected  to  buy  wine  for  the 
Kiddush  of  the  Sabbath.  His  aged  mother  even 
once  sold  her  cap  to  purchase  wine  for  him.  and 
when  sIh;  died  she  left  him  300  kegs  of  wine,  while 
he  himself  bequeathed  to  his  children  3,000  kegs 
(Meg.  27b). 

2.  Babylonian  amora  of  the  third  century.  He 
emigrated  to  Palestine,  where  he  was  the  chief  lec- 
turer in  R.  Johanau’s  school  ('Er.  9a;  Yeb.  77b; 
Sanh.  0‘2a;  and  elsewhere).  In  Sanh.  62a  and  in 
Yer.  Shab.  vii.  2,  R.  Johanan  calls  him  “the  Baby- 
lonian.” The  press-house  (NmVVD)  which  he  left  in 
Babylon  was  the  meeting-place  of  certain  rabliis  ('Er, 
49a;  B.  B.  42b).  From  Palestine  he  sent  a halakah  to 
the  exilarch  Mar  ‘I'kba  (Ket.  87a),  wlio  transmitted 
a haggadah  of  Zakkai  (Sanh.  70a).  The  latter  seems 
to  have  been  a good  jireacher;  and  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons he  gives  an  interpretation  of  iMicah  iv.  10 
(Yer.  Suk.  54c). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ap.  Pal.  Amor.  lit.  642-643;  Heil- 

prin.  Seder  ha-Dorot,  11. 

,1.  M.  Ski.. 

ZALINSKI,  EDMUND  LOUIS  GRAY  : 

American  soldier  and  inventor;  born  at  Kurnich, 
Prussian  Poland,  Dec.  13,  1849.  In  1853  his  parents 
emigrated  to  the  United  Statesand  settled  in  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  school 
there  and  at  the  Syracuse  high  school.  In  1864  he  en- 
tered the  army  as  a volunteer,  was  promoted  second 
lieutenant.  Second  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  for 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Hatcher’s  Run,  and  served 
till  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865,  Ajipointed  second 
lieutenant,  Fifth  L’nited  States  Artillery,  in  1866,  in 
the  following  year  he  was  promoted  first  lieutenant. 
He  was  professor  of  military  science  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  from  1872  to  1876. 
In  1880  he  graduated  from  the  United  States  Artillery 
School  at  Fort  IMonroe,  Va.,  and  from  the  School 
of  Submarine  Mining  at  Willets  Point,  N.  Y.  He 
became  captain  in  1887,  and  in  1889  and  1890 
traveled  in  Europe  to  study  military  affairs.  He 
did  garrison  duty  at  San  Francisco  in  1892,  and  retired 
from  the  service  in  1894.  Since  that  time  he  has  re- 
sided in  New'  York  city  and  in  AVashington,  D.  C. 

Zalinski  invented  the  pneumatic  dynamite  torpedo- 
gun,  an  intrenching  tool,  a ramrod-bayonet,  a tele- 
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scopic  sight  for  artillery,  and  a system  of  range-  and 
position-finding  for  seacoast  and  artillery  firing. 

Bibliography:  IOo’s  Who  in  America,  1905:  Kipling, 

The  Captive,  in  Traffics  and  Discoveries,  London,  1904. 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

ZALINSKI,  MOSES  G. : American  soldier; 
born  in  New  York  city  Jan.  23, 1863 ; educated  in  the 
public  schools.  He  joined  the  regular  army  as  a pri- 
vate in  1885,  and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant. 
Second  Artillery,  in  1889.  Graduating  from  the  Ar- 
tillery School  in  1894,  he  became  first  lieutenant. 
Fourth  Artillery,  in  1895,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Second  Artillery  in  the  same  year.  In  1898  he  was 
promoted  captain  and  quartermaster,  and  since  1903 
has  been  stationed  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  major- 
quartermaster. 

Bibliography  : American  Jewish  Year  Book,  566.5,  p.  2. 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

ZALMTJNNA:  Midianite  king  defeated  and 
slain  by  Gideon  (Judges  viii.  5-7,  10,  12,  15,  18,  21; 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  12  [A.  V.  11]).  Zalmunna  is  always 
mentioned  together  with  Zebah,  who  was  also  a 
Midianite  king. 

E.  G.  H.  B.  P. 

ZAMENHOF,  LAZARUS  LUDWIG:  Found- 
er of  the  universal  language  “Esperanto  ”;  born  at 
Byelostok  in  Dec.,  1859.  His  father,  Markus  Za- 
menhof,  and  his  grandfather,  Fabian  Zamenhof, 
were  teachers  of  French  and  German,  the  latter  being 
the  pioneer  of  general  culture  among  the  Jews  of 
Byelostok.  In  1873  Markus  Zamenhof  removed 
to  Warsaw,  where  he  became  professor  of  German, 
first  at  the  Veterinary  Institute,  and  subsequently  at 
the  real-gymnasium.  He  was  one  of  the  three  Jews 
of  his  time  who  held  such  an  official  appointment, 
and  he  became  a state  councilor.  He  compiled  many 
text-books,  and  was  the  author  of  a rabbinical  phrase- 
book  in  Hebrew  (i.,  Warsaw,  1905)  and  a polyglot 
phrase-book  (i.,  ib.  1905). 

Zamenhof  pursued  general  medical  studies  at  War- 
saw and  Moscow  (M.  D.  1884),  and  .settled  in  Warsaw 
as  an  oculist.  He  later  practised  at  Kherson  and  Grod- 
no, but  in  l'897  returned  to  Warsaw,  where  he  now 
(1905)  practises  among  the  poorer  Jews. 

Zamenhof’s  reputation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  founder  of  Esperanto,  the  new  universal  lan- 
guage which  has  taken  the  place  of  Volapiik.  The 
idea  of  an  international  form  of  speech 
Espe-  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  polyglot 
ranto.  character  of  his  native  town  ; four  dif- 
ferent languages  were  spoken  there, 
and  to  this  fact  he  attributed  the  constant  dissen- 
sions and  misunderstandings  which  disturbed  the 
city.  In  the  gymnasium  and  at  the  university  he 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  study  of  lan- 
guages while  pursuing  his  medical  work;  but  the 
idea  of  Esperanto  did  not  dawn  on  him  at  once.  At 
one  time  he  entertained  the  idea  of  mathematical 
construction,  and  later  the  claim  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, especially  Hebrew,  appealed  to  him.  For 
three  years  he  worked  at  Yiddish  and  compiled  a 
grammar  which  is  still  unpublished,  hoping  that, 
since  Judaeo-German  was  a modern  tongue  in  use 
among  millions  of  his  coreligionists,  it  might  be 
universalized.  Discarding  this  idea  in  its  turn,  he 


finally  reached  the  conclusion  that  no  language 
could  ever  beeome  a universal  medium  of  commu- 
nication if  it  identified  itself  with  any  individual 
nationality  or  country ; it  must  be  neutral.  In  1878 
he  succeeded  in  building  up  such  a language  on  the 
basis  of  the  Romance  and  Teutonic  roots  of  modern 
European  tongues,  but  it  was  not  until  1887  that,  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a publisher, 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  brochure,  published 
anonymously  under  the  pen-name  of  “ Doktoro  Espe- 
ranto” (Dr.  Hopeful). 

The  success  of  his  pamphlet  was  immediate,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  Esperanto  has  steadily 
increased  in  popularity.  In  the  following  year  the 
Volapuk  Society  at  Nuremberg  ceased  to  exist,  and 
its  place  was  taken  by  the  first  Esperanto  club.  In 
1891  a second  club  was  founded  at  Upsala,  in 
Sweden ; St.  Petersburg  followed,  with  branches  at 
Odessa  and  in  Siberia;  France  and  Denmark  joined 
the  movement  in  1897 ; and  Brussels  and  Stoekholm 
were  included  in  the  following  year.  The  first  Es- 
perantist group  in  Paris  was  started  in  1900,  and  the 
next  year  Esperanto  made  itsfirst  offi- 
Spread  of  cial  appearance  on  Ameriean  soil  in 
the  the  city  of  Montreal.  Since  then  as- 
Movement,  sociations  for  its  study  have  been 
founded  in  ail  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  now  about  120  societies  in  existence,  and 
the  language  is  spoken  by  at  least  200,000  persons. 
At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  it  was  accorded  official 
recognition  by  the  French  sectional  committee. 
There  is  a large  and  constantly  increasing  literature 
in  Esperanto,  and  more  than  twenty  journals  are  in 
circulation,  including  a braille  monthly  magazine  for 
the  blind,  a Roman  Catholic  organ,  a Socialist  paper, 
and  an  “International  Scientific  Review."  Two 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  “Hamlet”  and  “The  Tem- 
pest,” have  been  rendered  into  Esperanto,  the  former 
by  Zamenhof  himself;  and  the  language  is  also  eom- 
ing  into  commercial  use. 

In  compiling  his  universal  language  Zamenhof  ap- 
pears to  have  regarded  primarily  the  needs  of  his 
Yiddish-speaking  coreligionists,  whom  he  has  de- 
scribed as  “speechless,  and  therefore  without  hope 
of  culture,  scattered  over  the  world,  and  hence  un- 
able to  understand  one  another,  obliged  to  take  their 
culture  from  strange  and  hostile  sourees.” 

In  other  writings  and  labors,  uneonnected  with 
Esperanto,  Zamenhof  has  manifested  great  interest 
in  Jewish  affairs.  At  one  time  he  was  an  ardent 
Zionist,  and  established  at  Warsaw  the  first  Zionist 
association  (Friends  of  Zion).  More  mature  refiec- 
tion,  however,  caused  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
a Jewish  political  nationality,  and  in  1901  he  pub- 
lished a Russian  pamphlet  on  Hillelism  as  a pro- 
ject for  solving  the  Jewish  question.  The  main 
contention  of  this  work  is  that  the  troubles  of  the 
Jewish  people  are  due  to  “the  pseudo-Palestin- 
ian character  of  their  religion”;  Judaism  should 
reform  itself  and  become  Hillelism,  or,  in  other 
words,  a pure  monotheism  with  no  other  law  than 
that  of  love  of  one’s  neighbor.  The  new  Jewish 
sect  should,  however,  retain  its  ancient  manners 
and  customs,  but  as  traditions,  not  as  laws.  It 
should  also  acquire  some  simple  medium  of  inter- 
communication, which  must  not  be  Hebrew ; and 
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it  should  obtain  a geographical  center,  which 
would  be  the  seat  of  a Jewish  synod. 

Bibliography:  Esperanto  and  Its  Originator,  in  New  Era 

Illustrated  Magazine,  Jan.,  1905. 

j.  I.  H. 

ZAMOSZ,  ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  HA- 
KOHEN : Polish  rabbi  and  anti-Shabbethaian  of 
the  eighteenth  century ; rabbi  of  Tally.  He  was 
very  prominent  in  persecuting  the  Sliabbethaians 
who  had  established  themselves  in  Podolia,  and  on 
this  subject  he  corresponded  with  Jacob  Emden  in 
1759  and  1760.  In  the  quarrel  between  Jacob  Em- 
den and  Jonathan  Eybeschlitz,  Zamosz,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  letters  reproduced  in  Emden’s“Shot 
la-Sus,”  sided  with  Emden.  Zamosz  was  the  author 
of  “Bet  Abraham  ” (Berlin,  1753),  a w^ork  containing 
two  responsa  followed  by  novellie  on  the  Talmud. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  22. 

j.  ]M.  Sel. 

ZAMOSZ,  ISRAEL  BEN  MOSES  HA- 
LEVI: Polish  Talmudist  and  mathematician ; born 
at  Buberki  about  1700 ; died  at  Brody  April  20,  1772. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  lecturers  in  the  yeshi- 
bah  of  Zamosz,  but  at  the  same  time  he  occupied 
himself  with  the  study  of  secular  sciences,  particu- 
larly with  mathematics,  and  while  there  wrote  many 
notes  on  the  “ Yesod  ‘01am”  of  Isaac  Israeli  and  on 
the  “Elim  ” of  Joseph  Delmedigo.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Zamosz  he  also  wrote  his  “Arubbot  ha- 
Shamayim  ” (still  unpublished),  a work  on  descrip- 
tive geometry  and  astronomy,  in  which  many 
haggadot  relating  to  cosmogony  are  explained,  with 
a vindication  of  their  accuracy.  About  1742,  after 
he  had  published  his“  Nezah  Yisrael,”  Zamosz  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  several  years.  There 
he  instructed  Moses  Mendelssohn  in  mathematics 
and  logic,  and  his  scholarship  was  much  appreciated 
by  Lessing  (see  Levinsohn,  “Zerubbabel,”  i.  68). 

Zamosz  was  a versatile  writer,  his  knowledge 
comprising  rabbinics,  religious  philosophy,  and  sec- 
ular sciences.  Tlie  only  works  of  his  published 
during  his  lifetime  were  the  “ Nezah  Yisrael  ” 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1741)  and  his  edition  of  the 
“ Ruah  Hen  ” of  Ibn  Tibbon  or  Jacob  Auatolio,  to 
which  he  appended  a commentary  of  his  own  (Jcss- 
nitz,  1744).  After  his  death  appeared  the  “Nezer 
ha-Dema‘  ” (Dyhernfurth,  1773),  a work  in  poetical 
prose  on  man’s  desire  for  luxury;  the  “Ozar  Neh- 
mad  ” (Vienna,  1796),  a commentary  on  the  “Sefer 
ha-Kuzari”  of  Judah  ha-Levi;  and  the  “Tub  ha- 
Lebanou”  {tb.  1809),  a commentary  on  the  “Hobot 
ha-Lebabot ” of  Bahya  b.  Joseph.  Like  the  “Arub- 
bot ha-Shamayim,”  liis  “Eben  Yisrael,”  a collection 
of  responsa,  is  still  unpublished  (comp.  Levinsohn, 
“Te'uddah  be-Yisrael,”  ch.  xlv.). 

Bibliography:  f'armoly,  in  Revue  Orientate,  ii.  3.33-334  ; D. 

Cassel,  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Cuzari,  p.  xxxiil.; 

Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  pp.  670  et  seq.',  Steinschneider,  Cat. 

Bodl.  col.  1169;  Zunz,  in  Liehermann’s  Deutsches  Volksha- 

lender,  1853,  p.  69. 

J.  M.  See. 

ZAMOSZ,  JOSEPH  BEN  JACOB  ISAAC: 

Polish  rabbi  of  the  eighteenth  century ; rabbi  of 
Zamosz.  He  was  the  author  of  “Mishnat  Haka- 
mim”  (Lemberg,  1792),  an  analytical  work  on  the 
commandments,  based  on  the  ancient  authorities  and 


showing  which  laws  were  derived  from  the  Penta- 
teuch (“mi-dibre  Torah  ”)and  which  were  added  by 
the  scribes  (“  mi-dibre  soferim  ”).  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  “Yabin  Shemu'ah,”  explaining  the 
words  of  the  ancients;  and  “Zofuat  Pa'neah,”  casu- 
istic novellfc.  The  work  is  followed  bj'  an  appen- 
dix entitled  “Ma'alot  ha-^Iiddot”  and  composed  of 
notes  on  the  “Sefer  ha-Mad<la‘  ”of  Maimonides.  In 
this  book  Zamosz  mentions  his  “ Otot  le-Mo‘adim,” 
which  contained  the  laws,  expressed  in  the  form  of 
responsa,  concerning  the  Sabbath  and  holy  days. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  3R5:  Fuenn. 

Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  469;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  lioill.coi.  1477. 

.1.  M.  Ski,. 

ZAMOSZ,  ZEBI  HIRSCH  BEN  BENJA- 
MIN : German  rabbi;  born  in  1740;  died  at  Altona 
in  1807.  He  was  rabbi  of  several  communities,  in- 
cluding Brody  and  Glogau,  and  from  1803  until  Ids 
death  he  held  the  rabbinate  of  the  three  communi- 
ties of  Altona,  Hamburg,  and  ^V’andslieck.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  which  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  responsa  and  of  notes  on  the  Bible. 
Talmud,  and  casuists  (“poskiiu”);  but  his  only 
publication  was  a collection  of  his  responsa  on  the 
Shiilhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim  and  Yoreh  De'ah, 
entitled  “Tiferet  Zebi  ” (Lemberg,  1811).  Some  of 
his  responsa  arc  also  included  in  ^leshullam  Zal- 
man’s “Bigde  Kchunnah  ” and  in  Isaac  Abraham’s 
“ Ketcr  Keiiunnah,”  No.  9. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  pp.  281-2S2;  Stein- 
schneider. Cat.  liodl.  col.  2751. 

J.  -M.  See. 

ZAMZAM:  A sacred  well  in  the  mosipie  of 
j^Iecca ; identified  by  Islamitic  legend  with  the  spring 
from  which  Hagar  and  Ishmael  drank  (Gen.  xvi. 
14;  see  Abraham  ibn  Ezra’s  commentary  ad  he.  and 
Hagak  in  Arabic  Literature).  Some  Dloham- 
medau  Arabists  explain  the  name  as  a reduplication 
of  “ zamm  ” (=  “ fill,  fill  ”),  since  Hagar  commanded 
Ishmael  to  fill  the  jar  as  soon  as  she  .saw  the  water. 
Sale  (quoted  b}'  Hughes,  “A  Dictionary  of  Islam,” 
s.v.)  interpreted  it  similarly,  buttliought  that  its  ety- 
mology was  Egyptian  and  meant  “stay,  staj',”  since 
Hagar  had  bidden  Ishmael  to  cease  liis  wandering 
when  she  found  the  well.  The  spring  is  naturally  re- 
garded as  miraculous,  and  the  water,  which  is  held  in 
high  esteem,  is  used  for  drinking  and  ablutions.  It  is 
exported  to  distant  countries,  and  religious  Jloslems 
break  their  fasts  with  it ; it  is  also  applied  to  the  eyes 
to  brighten  the  sight,  thus  presenting  a close  analogy 
to  the  beverage  of  the  Habdalah  cup,  with  which 
many  Jews  moisten  their  eyes  on  the  night  of  the  Sab- 
bath. The  water  of  Zamzam  is  likewise  thought  to 
aid  students  in  the  pronunciation  of  Arabic  in  non- 
Arabic  countries. 

Bibliography  : Hughes,  Dictionarg  of  Islam,  s.v. 

s.  M.  See. 

ZANGWILL,  ISRAEL  : English  man  of  let- 
ters; born  in  London  Feb.  14,  1864.  When  he  was 
young  his  parents  moved  to  Bristol,  where  he  at- 
tended the  Red  Cross  School;  and  after  their  return 
to  London  he  entered  the  Jews’  Free  School,  later 
becoming  a teacher  there  and  taking  the  degree  of 
R.A.  at  London  University.  A misunderstanding 
with  the  directors  of  the  school  caused  him  to  re- 
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sign  bis  position,  and  he  then  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erature. He  had  already  shown  considerable  taste 
in  this  direction,  having  edited  and  partly  written 
as  early  as  1880  an  annual  called  “ Purim  ” ; and 
shortly  after  leaving  the  Free  School  he  published, 
under  the  pseudonym  “ J.  Freeman  Bell,”  an  elab- 
orate novel  written  in  collaboration  with  Lewis 
Cowen  and  entitled  “ The  Premier  and  the  Painter  ” 

(1888),  a work  some- 
what in  the  style  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield, 
but  with  passages 
of  Dickensian  humor 
and  with  an  entirely 
original  plot.  He 
had  been  appointed 
editor  of  “ Ariel,  ” and 
for  a time  was  asso- 
ciated with  a number 
of  young  literati  like 
Jerome  K.  Jerome 
and  Robert  Barr,  who 
represented  what  was 
known  as  the  “new 
humor.”  This  phase 
of  his  work  was  rep- 
resented by  his 
“ Bachelors  ’ Club,  ” 
issued  in  1891,  and  by  “The  Old  Maids’  Club,”  pro- 
duced in  the  following  year,  each  of  these  books  be- 
ing a series  of  fantastic  sketches  replete  with  the 
wit  and  humor  of  topsyturvj'dom. 

Meanwhile  Zangwill  had  been  contributing  to  the 
“Jewish  Standard  ” (edited  by  H.  S.  Lewis)  a weekly 
causerie  under  the  pseudonym  “Marshalik,”  com- 
menting with  freakish  humor  on  communal  incidents. 
He  gave  evidence  also  of  higher  powers  and  touched 
a deeper  note  in  two  sketches,  “ Satan 
His  Jewish  Mekatrig  ” and  “ The  Diary  of  a Me- 
Novels.  shumad,”  contributed  to  M.  H.  Myers’ 
“ Diary  ” (1888-89)  under  the  pseudo- 
nym “Baroness  von  S.,”  and  afterward  reprinted  in 
his  “ Ghetto  Tragedies.”  These  and  his  other  works 
(including  a remarkable  analysis  of  modern  English 
Judaism  in  “ J.  Q.  R.”  i.)  drew  to  him  the  attention 
of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  iVmerica,  and  it 
requested  him  to  write  a novel  on  modern  Jewish  life, 
which  commission  he  executed  in  the  well-known 
“ Children  of  the  Ghetto,  Being  Pictures  of  a Peculiar 
People”  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1892),  a work 
that  at  once  made  him  famous.  The  author’s  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  life  and  problems  of  the 
ghetto,  his  command  alike  of  pathos  and  of  humor 
(especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  book),  his  scintil- 
lating style,  and  the  evidence  of  the  application  of  a 
keenl}'  logical  intellect  to  the  perplexities  of  modern 
Judaism  place  this  book  of  Zangwill ’s  at  the  head 
of  artistic  presentations  of  the  ghetto.  It  attracted 
very  general  attention,  and  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man, Russian,  Hebrew  (in  part),  and  Yiddish.  This 
work  was  followed  by  “ The  King  of  Schnorrers  ” 
(London,  1894),  which  also  was  translated  into  Yid- 
dish, and  by  “The  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto”  (1898); 
the  former  work  applying  to  the  London  ghetto  life 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  bizarreries  of  the  “ new 
humor,”  the  latter  work  dealing  with  a series  of  his- 


toric scenes  ranging  from  the  times  of  Shabbethai 
Zebi  and  Spinoza  to  those  of  Lassalle  and  Disraeli. 
In  “ The  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  ” Zangwill  is  not  al- 
together successful  in  reproducing  the  past,  but  he 
shows  a keen  insight  into  the  characters  of  such  men 
as  Solomon  Maimon,  Heine,  and  Beaconsfield. 

In  general  literature  also  Zangwill  has  achieved 
considerable  success.  His  novels  “The  Master" 
(1895),  dealing  with  art  life,  and  “The  Mantle  of  Eli- 
jah ” (1901),  treating  of  imperialism  and  the  political 
problems  connected  therewith,  have  been  widely  read ; 
and  various  shorter  sketches,  published  by  him  in 
volumes  entitled  “ They  That  Walk  in 
In  General  Darkness”  (1899)  and  “Gray  Wig” 
Literature.  (1903),  show  remarkable  versatility 
and  brilliance.  He  contributed  to 
“ The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ” a series  of  critical  cause- 
ries,  part  of  which  were  republished  under  the  title 
“Without  Prejudice”  (London,  1896);  and  these 
perhaps  show  Zangwill’s  powers  in  their  most  ehar- 
acteristic  form.  He  has  also  published  many  poems 
and  verses,  including  some  striking  translations  from 
the  medieval  Jewish  poets  that  are  now  being  in- 
cluded in  the  authorized  festival  prayers  of  the  Eng- 
lish Jewish  congregations.  Most  of  these  poems 
have  been  collected  under  the  title  “Blind  Children” 
(London,  1903). 

Zangwill  has  written  several  dramatic  sketches 
whieh  have  been  produced  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, among  them  curtain-raisers  like  “ Six  Persons,” 
“Three  Penny  Bits,”  “The  Revolting  Daughter,” 
and  “The  Moment  of  Death,”  a striking  and  origi- 
nal melodramatic  study  produced  at  Wallack’s 
Theater,  New  York,  1901.  In  addition  he  drama- 
tized his  “Children  of  the  Ghetto,”  which  was  pro- 
duced with  success  in  the  United  States,  where  it  ran 
for  nearly  a year.  It  was  likewise  produced  at  the 
Adelphi  in  London  (1899);  but  the  Boer  war  diverted 
public  attention,  and  the  play  was  withdrawn. 
Zangwill’s  dramatization  of  his  Christmas  story 
“Merely  Mary  Ann,”  written  in  1893,  was  very  well 
received  both  in  England  and  in  America  (1904-5), 
and  was  followed  by  “Jinny  the  Carrier,”  in  the 
United  States  (1905). 

Zangwill  has  been  a successful  lecturer,  traveling 
in  that  capacity  in  the  United  States  (1898),  through 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Holland,  and  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which  he  visited  in  1897.  He  has  taken  great 
interest  in  Zionism,  and  has  attended 
As  most  of  the  congresses  at  Basel,  at  first 

Lecturer  merely  as  a critic  and  onlooker,  but 
and  later  being  drawn  into  the  movement, 

Zionist.  of  which  he  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  spirits.  He  has  written  and 
lectured  much  on  the  subject,  advocating  in  the 
United  States  (1904)  and  elsewhere  the  acceptance 
of  the  British  government’s  offer  of  an  autonomous 
settlement  in  British  East  Africa.  On  the  refusal  of 
the  Seventh  Zionist  Congress  to  consider  any  further 
offer  of  the  kind,  Zangwill  formed  a separate  body, 
the  Jewish  Territorial  Organization,  intended 
to  obtain,  preferentially  from  the  British  govern- 
ment, an  adequate  tract  of  country  in  which  per- 
secuted Jews  can  live  their  own  life  under  Jewish 
conditions.  Among  those  whom  he  has  attracted 
to  his  views  is  Lucien  Wolf,  with  whom  he  had 
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previously  had  a somewhat  sharp  coptroversy  on 
Zionism  in  the  “Jewish  Quarterly  Review.” 

Zangwill  was  one  of  the  “ Wandering  Jews”  who 
met  at  the  house  of  Asher  I.  Myers,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Maccabaeans. 

Bibliography:  tr/io,  190.5;  New  International  En- 

cychipedia ; Brainin,  In  Ua-Mctiz,  1897,  p.  283 ; J.  Lebowich, 
in  Menorah,  1904,  pp.  256-258 ; (J.‘  B.  Burgin,  in  The  Critic, 
New  York,  March,  1903;  1).  Philipson,  The  Jew  in  EnylUsh 
Fiction,  2(1  ed.,  1902. 

J. 

ZANGWILL,  LOUIS:  English  novelist;  horn 
at  Bristol,  England,  July  25, 1869;  brother  of  Israel 
Z.ANGWiLL.  He  was  educated  at  Jews’  Free  School, 
and  for  a time  acted  as  teacher  there,  but  left  to- 
gether with  his  brother,  and  set  up  a printing  estab- 
lishment. Afterward,  however,  he  turned  to  litera- 
ture, and  produced,  under  the  pseudonym  “Z.  Z.,” 
“A  Drama  in  Dutch ’’(London,  1895),  which  attracted 
some  attention  for  its  local  color.  It  was  followed 
by  “The  World  and  a Man ” (1896),  “The  Beautiful 
Miss  Brook”  (1897),  and  “Cleo  the  Magnificent” 
(1899),  all  distinguished  by  a certain  realistic  vivid- 
ness and  somewhat  cynical  humor.  More  recently 
he  has  produced  a more  sympathetic  stud}’,  “One’s 
Womenkind”  (London,  1903). 

Zangwill  is  a chess-player  of  high  rank. 
Bibliography  : TF?io’s  Who,  1903. 

J. 

ZANTE  : Island  in  the  .(Egean  Sea.  According 
to  a study,  as  yet  unpublished,  by  Leonidas  Zol’,  a 
lawyer  of  Zante,  Jews  did  not  settle  there  as  a com- 
munity until  1498,  and  this  statement  is  confirmed 
by  the  silence  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  In  that  year, 
hoAvever,  the  republic  of  Venice  offered  special  priv- 
ileges to  those  who  wished  to  reside  in  the  island, 
which  had  become  depopulated  as  a result  of  the  fre- 
quent Turkish  invasions;  and  many  Jew’s  of  Corfu, 
Patras,  Le panto,  and  other  parts  of  Greece  welcomed 
the  opportunity.  The  Jewish  families  mentioned  in 
the  earliest  published  documents  are  those  of  Abdela 
(1499)  and  Mila  (1510).  In  1527  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  island  was  240,  but-by  1555  it  had  dwin- 
dled to  140,  although  it  had  risen  to  300  in  1809.  Al- 
though the  Jewish  names  of  Zante  are  Romance  in 
type,  the  Jew’s  have  always  spoken  Greek  ; and  their 
features,  like  those  of  their  coreligionists  of  Chalcis, 
are  so  purely  Hellenic  that  Carres  asserts  that  they 
“are  genuine  Greeks.” 

At  present  the  community  of  Zante  has  no  spiri- 
tual head,  and  the  people  in  their  poverty  are  con- 
stantly emigrating,  so  that  there  are  almost  as  many 
Zantiots  in  Corfu  as  in  their  native  island.  In  both 
places  the  Zante  Jew’s  are  usually  tinsmiths.  The 
Zante  community  possessed  two  synagogues,  one 
Zantiot  and  the  other  Candiot,  but  the  latter  was  des- 
troyed by  an  earthquake  some  years  ago.  The  Zan- 
tiot synagogue  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  by  Cretan  Jew’s  W’ho  had  sought 
refuge  in  Zante  from  a revolution.  Abraham  Coen 
(b.  1670;  d.  1729)  is  the  only  well-known  rabbinical 
author  of  the  iislaud.  He  was  a Cretan  by  ancestry, 
but  was  born  in  Zante,  and  graduated  as  a physician 
at  the  University  of  Padua.  In  1700  he  published 
his  “Derashot  ‘al  ha-Torah,”  which  W’as  followed 
by  his  “Kehunnat  Abraham,”  a paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms  in  various  meters  (Venice,  1719).  In  1879 


M.  Ventura  of  Corfu  found  a Hebrew’  poem  by  Coen 
inscribed  on  the  5vall  of  the  Candiot  synagogue,  and 
later  edited  his  discovery. 

During  the  period  of  Venetian  dominion  the  Jews 
of  Zante  w’ere  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
w’ere  their  coreligionists  throughout  the  republic,  be- 
ing obliged  to  5vear  the  Badge,  and  losing  all  rights 
of  citizenship,  while  they  were  forced  to  bear  all  civic 
burdens  and  to  live  in  a ghetto.  English  control 
(1815-64)  improved  their  status  greatly,  but  they 
were  still  forbidden  to  become  citizens,  and  the  gates 
of  the  ghetto  were  not  torn  dow’n  until  1862.  In  1864, 
however,  w’lien  the  island  wasanne.xed  to  Greece,  the 
Jew’s  of  Zante  w’ere  granted  all  civil  and  political 
rights. 

In  connection  w’ith  the  riots  of  Cokki'  in  1891, 
serious  excesses  were  committed  against  the  Jews  of 
Zante  on  May  1 of  that  year,  during  an  ecclesiastical 
procession.  The  blood  accu.sation  of  Corfu  had  ex- 
cited the  population  to  such  an  extent  that  many  Jews 
left  the  island.  Archbisliop  Latasof  Zante  took  oc- 
casion at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago, 
Sept.  23,  1893,  to  make  a declaration  against  this 
calumny,  and  he  even  apjiealed  to  the  congress  to 
give  his  protest  its  official  sanction. 

D.  M.  C. 

ZANTE,  ABRAHAM.  See  Abhaiia-M  ben 
Shabbe’iiiai  Cohen  of  Zante. 

ZAPATEIRO,  JOSEPH.  See  ^apateiko, 
Joseph. 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH : Name  given  by 
Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45).  It  seems  to  be  an 
Egyptian  name,  but  its  etymology  is  in  doubt.  It 
is  not  plain  on  what  (Hebrew  ?)  etymology  the  ear- 
liest explanations  of  Hebrew  scholars  were  founded. 
Targum  Onkelos  gives  the  meaning  of  tlie  name  as 
“the  man  to  whom  mysteries  are  revealed  ” ; pseudo- 
Jonathan,  “one  who  reveals  mysteries”;  Josephus 
(“Ant.”  ii.  6,  1),  “a  finder  of  mysteries.”  IMany 

other  old  writers  offer  similar  definitions,  and  even 
the  A.  V.  has  in  the  margin  : “ Which  in  the  Coptic 
signifies,  ‘A  revealer  of  secrets,’  or  ‘ 'I'lie  man  to 
whom  secrets  are  revealed.’”  There  is,  however, 
no  Egyptian  etymology  by  which  these  guesses  can 
be  supported.  Jerome  claims  that  his  suggestion, 
“savior  of  the  w’orld,”  rests  on  the  Egyptian,  and 
possibly  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  authors  of  this  etymology ; the  Coptic 
“eneh  ” = Egyptian  “nh  ” (=  “eternity,”  “eternal  ”), 
seems  to  be  discernible,  to  w’hich  erroneously  the 
later  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  “ ‘olam  ” (“eternity,” 
“age  ” ; later,  “ w’orld  ”)  has  been  given,  overlooking 
the  “ ‘ayiii.”  Thus  this  inadmissible  interpretation, 
which  is  accepted  even  by  Jablonski,  clearly  be- 
trays rabbinical  influence. 

Modern  Egyptologists  have  tried  a great  many 
untenable  etymologies  for  the  element  “Zaphnath,” 
but  have  mostly  agreed  that  “ paaneah  ” contains  the 
Egyptian  “p-‘onh,”  meaning  “the  life”  (thus  first 
Lepsius,  “ Chronologic,”  i.  382).  Steindorff’s  expla- 
nation (in  “Zeitschrift  fiir  Aegyptische  Sprache,” 
xxvii.  42;  modifying  Krall’s  etymology  in  “Trans. 
7th  Orientalist.  Congr.”  p.  110)  differs  somewhat;  it 
is  “ se(d)-p-nute(r)-ef-onh  ” = “ the  god  speaks,  [and] 
he  lives.”  This  has  become  popular,  and  is  philo- 
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logically  possible;  however,  it  does  not  convey  the 
allusion  to  Joseph’s  office  or  merits  which  we  should 
expect.  “ P-‘6nh”  (—  “ the  life  ”)  would  still  answer 
better  in  this  respect;  only  “ Zaphnath ” does  not 
admit  a quite  convincing  explanation.  The  Septu- 
agint  ('l'ov[or  and  the  Hexaplaric  ver- 

sions, however,  differ  so  widely  from  the  Hebrew 
in  the  first  half  of  the  name  that  it  may  have  been 
disfigured  by  copj'ists. 

Bibliography:  Marquardt,  PhUologus,  vii.  676;  Cbeyne  and 
Black,  Enciic-  Bihl.  col.  5379  (where  a disQgured  Hebrew 
original  is  suspected);  Zeitschrift  fUr  Aegiiptische 
Sprache,  1883,  p.  .59;  Prnc.  Sac.  Bibl.  Arch.  xx.  208  (where 
the  other  theories  have  been  collected), 

E.  G,  II.  W.  M.  M. 

ZAPPERT,  BRUNO  : Austrian  dramatist  and 
journalist;  born  in  Vienna  Jan.  28,  1845;  died  there 
Jan.  31,  1892.  The  Zappert  family,  many  members 
of  which  have  gained  prominence  as  merchants, 
originally  settled  in  Bohemia,  and  spread  thence  to 
Hungary  and  lower  Austria.  Bruno,  who  was  the 
son  of  August  Zappert,  a manufacturer,  received 
his  early  education  at  the  gymnasium ; and,  though 
desiring  a university  training,  he  entered  the  Vienna 
commercial  academy  in  1862  with  a view  to  fitting 
himself  to  continue  the  business  of  his  father.  The 
latter’s  untimely  death,  how’ever,  caused  him  to 
change  his  plans,  and  he  engaged  in  the  publishing 
business  in  Vienna,  beginning  with  Wallishauser, 
and  in  1869  assuming  the  sole  management  of 
Ilugel’s  house,  which  he  conducted  till  1877.  He 
then  took  up  dramatic  literature,  becoming  secretary 
and  artistic  director  of  the  Presburg  theater,  and 
later  dramatist  of  the  Cailtheater  in  Vienna,  where 
he  worked  for  two  years  under  Director  Steiner, 
and  for  three  years  under  Tatarezy. 

Zappert  edited  the  “ Wiener  Leben  ” (from  1879), 
Danger’s  “Hans  Jorgcl”  (1885-86),  and  the  illus- 
trated “Wiener  Wespen  ” (1886-87);  and  he  collabo- 
rated on  other  Vienna  journals  as  feuilletonist.  He 
also  frequently  collaborated  for  the  theater,  work- 
ing with  Robert  Genee,  Costa,  Jul.  Rosen,  Mann- 
stadt,  Oeribaner,  and  others;  and  he  wrote  many 
comic  and  topical  songs  for  the  stage,  as  well  as 
celebration  plays  and  prologues. 

His  principal  plays  were:  “Zwischen  Zwei  Ue- 
beln,”  musical  farce  in  one  act,  with  music  by  Franz 
Roth  (1870;  acted  and  published  under  the  pseudo- 
nym “Zeno  Brunner”);  “DieCzarin,”  operetta  in 
three  acts,  with  music  by  Max  Wolf  (1872);  “Ein 
Hochgeborener,”  popular  piece  in  three  acts,  with 
music  by  H.  Delin  (1877);  “Ein  Junger  Drahrer,” 
musical  farce  in  three  acts,  with  music  by  Paul 
Mestrozi  (1878);  “Riuicherl,”  parody  in  one  act, 
with  music  by  Gothov-Griineke  (18’78);  “Cri-cri,” 
musical  picture  from  life  in  one  act  (1879);  “Die 
Glockerln  am  Kornfeld,”  parody  on  Robert  Plan- 
quette’s  “Les  Cloches  de  Corneville,”  with  music 
by  Gothov-Griineke  (1879);  “Eine  Parforcejagd 
Durch  Europa,”  extravaganza  in  three  tableaux, 
with  music  by  Jul.  Hopp  (1879);  “Ein  Bohm  in 
Amerika,”  musical  burlesque  in  six  tableaux,  with 
music  by  Gothov-Griineke  (1880);  “Moderne  Wei- 
ber,”  musical  farce  in  three  tableaux,  with  music  by 
Gothov-Griineke  (1880);  “Pressburger  Luft,”  mu- 
sical local  farce  in  five  tableaux  (1882) ; “ Der  Para- 


graphenritter,”  musical  farce  in  four  acts  (1883; 
published  as  “Doctor  Schimmel”);  “Pamperl’s 
Abenteuer,”  musical  farce  in  three  acts  (1883); 
“Theaterblut,”  musical  farce  in  three  acts  (1883); 
“Papa  Palugyay,”  farce  in  one  act  (1884);Resch- 
fesch,”  musical  farce  in  one  act  (1884)  ; “Sein  Spezi,” 
musical  farce  in  five  acts,  with  music  by  Franz 
Roth  (1884);  “Beim  Sacher,”  musical  farce  in  one 
act,  with  music  by  Paul  Mestrozi  (1887);  (with 
Genee  and  Manustadt)  “Der  Gliicksritter,”  operetta 
in  three  acts,  with  music  by  Alf.  Czibulka  (1887) ; 
(with  Genee)  “Der  Freibeuter,”  operetta  in  three 
acts  from  the  French,  with  music  by  Planquette 
(1888);  (with  Genee)  “ Ein  Deutschmeister,”  operetta 
in  three  acts,  with  music  by  C.  M.  Ziehrer  (1888-89) ; 
“Johann  Nestroy,”  musical  popular  piece  in  six 
tableaux  (1888) ; (with  Genee)  “ Die  Jagd  nach  dem 
Gliicke,”  operetta  in  three  acts  and  an  introduction, 
with  music  by  Franz  von  Suppe  (1888;  printed  as  a 
text-book  and  translated  into  five  languages);  “ Das 
Lachende  Wien,”  farce  in  six  tableaux,  with  intro- 
duction; (with  Genee)  “Die  Herzogin  von  New- 
foundland,” operetta  in  three  acts,  with  music  by 
Ludwig  Englander;  (with  Genee)  “Prinz  Eugen,” 
operetta  in  three  acts,  with  music  by  I.  R.  Krai; 
“Im  FJug  um  die  Welt,”  fairy  extravaganza  (1891); 
etc. 

Bibliography  : Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  Wien.  i.  657 : Wurz- 

bach,  Biogj'aphisches  Lexikon.voi.  AUg.Zeit.  desJud. 

Nov.  2,  1888,  No.  305,  p.  4493. 
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ZAPPERT,  GEORGE : Hungarian  historian 
and  archeologist;  born  in  Alt-Ofen  Dec.  7,  1806; 
died  in  Vienna  Nov.  23,  1859.  The  son  of  well-to- 
do  parents,  Zappert  was  educated  at  the  Pesth  gym- 
nasium and  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  began 
the  study  of  medicine,  but  relinquished  it  after  re- 
nouncing .Judaism  for  Roman  Catholicism  in  1829, 
then  taking  up  theology.  This  too  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  in  the  second  year,  owing  to  deafness 
caused  by  a severe  illness;  and  after  this  disappoint- 
ment, which  he  felt  keenly,  he  devoted  himself  to 
what  became  his  life-work,  namely,  the  study  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  led  a retired  life  in  Vienna;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  he  foretold  the  time  of  his 
death  to  the  minute  three  days  before  it  occurred, 
and  that  there  have  been  in  his  family  several  cases 
of  similar  premonition.  The  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  elected  him  corresponding  member  on  July 
28,  1851. 

Zappert  published:  “Gravure  en  Bois  du  XII. 
SiSele”  (Vienna,  1837  et  seq.)-,  “Vita  B.  Petri  Aco- 
tanti  ” {lb.  1839);  and  the  following  memoirs: 

“ Ueber  Antiquitiitenfunde  im  Mittelalter  ” (in  “ Sitz- 
ungsherlchte  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  derWissim- 
schaften,”  Nov.,  1850);  “Epiphania,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Christlichen  Kunstarchaologie  ” {ib.  xxi.  291-372); 
“Ueber  Badewesenin  Mittelalterlicher  und  Spiltercr 
Zeit  ” (in  “ Archiv  fiir  Kunde  Oesterreichischer  Ge- 
schichtsquellen,”  xxi.  5);  “Ueber  Sogenannte  Ver- 
briiderungsbucher  in  Nekrologicn  im  Mittelalter” 
(in  “ Sitzungsberichte  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften,”  x.  417-463,  xi.  5-183);  “Ueber 
ein  fur  den  Jugendunterrieht  des  Kaisers  Jlax  1. 
Abgefasstes  Lateinisches  Gesprachsblichlein  ” {ib. 
xxviii.  193-280);  etc. 
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Bibliography  : Wurzbach,  Bingraphisehes  Lexiknn,  vol.  59 ; 
Larousse,  Diet.;  Acte  der  Kaweiiiehen  Ahademie  (auto- 
biog.):  Wiener  Zeitschrift,  1859,  No.  2^;  Fremden-Blatt 
(Vienna),  1867,  No.  110. 

s.  N.  D. 

ZAPPERT,  ISRAEL  L.  : Austrian  pbilantJiro- 
pist;  elder  brother  of  George  and  grandfather  of 
Bruno  Zappert;  born  at  Prague  in  1795;  died  there 
in  1865.  He  was  a grandson  of  Wolf  Zappert,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  who  was  twice 
court  jeweler,  the  second  time  to  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
(1765-90).  Wolf,  who  was  distinguished  for  both 
uprightness  and  business  ability,  made  two  fortunes, 
the  first  of  which  he  expended  to  secure  the  revoca- 
tion of  an  order  expelling  the  Jews  from  Trebitsch; 
and  when  his  coreligionists  were  driven  out  of 
Prague  he  alone  was  allowed  to  remain.  In  his  will 
he  founded  twenty-two  charitable  institutions  en- 
dowed with  considerable  funds,  which  were  admin- 
istered by  his  son  and,  after  him,  by  his  grandson, 
the  subject  of  this  article.  I.  L.  Zappert  was  also  a 
director  of  many  Jewish  benevolent  institutions  in 
Prague,  and  himself  founded  several  more,  among 
them  one  for  providing  poor  girls  with  dowries  and 
trousseaux,  and  another  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 
Bibliography:  Wurzbach,  Bingraphisehes  Lexikon.  vol.  59. 
s.  N.  D. 

ZARA ‘AT.  See  Leprosy. 

ZARFATI,  ZAREFATI  (“French”);  Epithet 
frequently  applied  in  rabbinical  literature  to  Jews 
of  French  birth  or  descent.  Among  those  so  called 
may  be  mentioned:  Meir  Zarfati,  whom  Carmoly 
sought  to  identify  with  the  Meir  ha-Kohen  of  Nar- 
bonne  who  emigrated  to  Toledo,  dying  there  in 
1263  (“  Ha-Karmel,”  vii.  58);  Abraham  Zarfati, 
author  of  the  “Tamid  ha-Shahar,”  copied  by  Abra- 
ham of  Chinon  about  1370;  Perez  DUItO,  called 
’nQPi'n,  which  probably  indicates  that  he 
emigrated  from  his  native  country,  France,  to  Cata- 
lonia; the  physician  Jacob  b.  Solomon  Zarfati; 
and  the  mathematician  Joseph  b.  Moses  Zarfati. 
By  far  the  most  important  Zarfati  famil}',  however, 
was  that  of  Trabot  (Trabotti),  which  seems  to 
have  originated  in  Trevoux  in  the  department  of  the 
Ain,  and  to  have  settled  in  Italy  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Bibliography;  Azulai,  S/iem  ha-Gedoiim,  ed.  Leghorn,  pp. 
8a,  20b,  41a ; Berliner’s  Magazin,  li.  16,  96 ; Conforte,  ^nre 
ha-Dnrot.  p.  39b  et  passim  ; Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.'220- 
232,  538,  576;  Renan-Neuhauer,  Les  Ecril'airis  Jiiifs  Fraii- 
Qais.  pp.  710.  801 ; R.  E.  J.  iv.  114,  208 ; Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bndl.  col.  2052 ; Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  166. 

E.  C.  S.  K. 

Jacob  ben  Solomon  Zarfati : Physician  who 
lived,  probably  at  Avignon,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  a native  of  north- 
ern France,  and  is  believed  to  have  settled  at  Avi- 
gnon after  the  banishment  of  the  Jews.  He  was  the 
author  of  a work  entitled  “Mishkenot  Ya'akob,” 
which  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris,  MS.  No.  137).  This  work  is  di- 
vided into  three  books,  which  bear  separate  titles,  as 
follows:  (1)  “Bet  Ya'akob,”  containing  allegorical 
interpretations  of  certain  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch; (2)  “Yeshu'ot  Ya'akob,”  a treatise  on  the 
ten  plagues  of  Egypt;  (3)  “Kehillat  Ya'akob,”  a 
theological  treatise  on  the  laws,  other  than  the  Ten 
Commandments,  which  are  believed  to  have  been 


given  on  DIount  Sinai.  An  appendix,  entitled  “ Ebel 
Kabbati,”  contains  an  account  of  the  deaths  of  three 
children  whom  Zarfati  lost  in  the  space  of  three 
months  during  the  plague  of  1395.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a treatise  on  the  headache  called  in  med- 
ical works  “ vertigine  ” (Neubauer,  “ Cat.  Bodl.”  No. 
2583,  2). 

Bibliography;  Renan-Neubauer,  Des  Ecrivains  Jui/g  Fran- 

yaia,  pp.  3f>4  et  sec/. 

E.  C.  I.  Br. 

Joseph  ben  Samuel  Zarfati  (called  by  Cliristian 
writers  Josiphon,  Giosifante,  Giuseppo  Gallo)  : 
Italian  physician ; lived  at  Koine  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  He  acejuired  early  in  life  a great 
reputation  in  his  profession  ; and  the  privileges  that 
had  been  granted  (1504)  to  his  father  bj'  Pope  Ju- 
lius 11.  were  extended  to  him.  These  were  renewed 
in  1524  by  LeoX.,  who  expressed  himself  toward  the 
Jewish  physician  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  He 
was  the  more  willing,  said  he  in  his  patent,  to  grant 
these  privileges  as  Joseph  was  no  less  magnanimous 
and  no  less  skilful  in  liis  jirofession  than  was  his 
father. 

Joseph  was  well  versed  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and 
Arabic,  and  was  an  accomplished  Latinist  and  Hel- 
lenist; he  possessed  ahso  a wide  knowledge  of  math- 
ematics and  jihilosoplij-.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
Teseo  Ambrogio,  subsequently  profe.ssor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  the  University  of  Bologna.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  Joseidi  met  with  many  misfortunes. 
An  unfaithful  .servant  tied  to  Constantinople  with  all 
his  savings.  Josejih  imrsued  him  thither,  but  was 
accused  by  the  thief  as  a sjiy  of  the  pojie,  and  liad 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  During  the  siege  of  Koine 
in  1527  Josejih  was  attacked  by  four  robbers.  He 
succeeded  in  e.scaping;  but  while  endeavoring  to 
reach  Vico  varo  he  was  stricken  with  the  plague.  Ke- 
fu.sed  entrance  to  the  city,  he  died  without  assistance 
in  the  open  field. 

Bibliography:  Perio  Valeriano,  Pc;  Litleratorum  hifclici- 

tate  IJhri  Dun,  pp.  19  et  siup,  Venice,  1621) ; VoKelstein  and 

Rieger,  Geschiehte  der  Juden  in  Rom,  il.  K5and  Index. 

G.  I.  Br. 

Samuel  Zarfati.  See  Jew.  Encyc.  xi.  31b. 

ZARFATI : Oriental  Jewish  family,  traced  by 
the  bibliographer  Azulai  to  a line  of  French  rabbis 
descended  from  Kashi  through  his  grandson  Kabbeuu 
Tam. 

Elijab  Zarfati:  Moroccan  Talmudist;  chief 
rabbi  of  Fez  about  1770;  grandson  of  Samuel  Zar- 
fati. 

Joseph  Zarfati:  Turkish  rabbinica'  scholar; 
lived  at  Adrianople  in  the  early  jiart  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  Ihe  iiutlvor  of  a collection 
of  sermons  entitled  “ Yad  Yosef”  (1617). 

Samuel  Zarfati:  Chief  rabbi  of  Fez  in  the  eight- 
eenth centurj’ ; died  1713;  grandson  of  Vidal  Zarfati 
II.  lie  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Nimmuke  Shemu’el,” 
in  which  he  defended  the  opinions  of  JIaimonidcs. 

Vidal  Zarfati  I.:  Moroccan  Talmudist;  lived 
at  Fez  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  the  earliest 
know’ll  member  of  the  family. 

Vidal  Zarfati  II.:  Chief  rabbi  of  Fez;  grand- 
son of  Vidal  Zarfati  I. ; lived  about  1660.  He  was 
the  author  of  “Zuf  Debash,”  a commentary  on  the 
Talmud. 
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Zemah  Zarfati : Talmudic  author  and  chief 
rabbi  of  Tunis  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century ; remarkable  for  the  number  of  his  pupils. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  dwelt  for  several 
years  at  Damascus ; but  his  last  days  were  passed  at 
Jerusalem.  Some  of  his  manuscript  notes  were  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Joseph  Cohen  Tanugi  in  his  “Bene  Yosef.” 
Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-GedoUm,  s.v. 

D.  M.  Fr. 

ZARIFA : Name  of  a goddess  mentioned  in  a 
single  passage  of  the  Talmud  (‘Ab.  Zarah  12a)  as 
having  been  worshiped  at  Ashkelon.  Kohut,  Levy, 
and  other  Jewish  lexicographers  identify  her  with 
Serapis;  but  the  Hebrew  spelling  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  the  deity  was  the  goddess  Sarapia  or  Sera- 
pia,  another  name  of  Isis  Pharia,  whose  festival  was 
celebrated  in  April  (Preller,  “ Romische  Jlythologie,” 
3d  ed.,  ii.  382,  Berlin,  1883).  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, since  Zarifa  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Ashkelon,  that  she  is  to  be  identified  with  Derceto, 
who  was  worshiped  in  that  city  (Diodorus  Siculus, 
1 4;  Ovid,  “ Metamorphoses,”  iv.  3),  the  term  “za- 
rifa” (=  “composite”)  being  especially  fitting  for  a 
goddess  represented  with  a human  head  and  the 
body  of  a fish.  Joseph  Halevy,  on  the  other  hand, 
suggests  (“Revue  Semitique,”  vi.  177)  that  Zarifa 
represents  the  Babylonian  divinity  Zarpanit,  wife  of 
Marduk.  For  a variant  view  see  Ashkelon. 

Bibliography  : Krauss,  LchnwOrter,  ii.,  s.v.;  Neubauer,  O.  T. 

p.  69. 

s.  M.  Sel. 

ZARKA.  See  Accents  in  Hebrew. 

ZARKO,  JUDAH  BEN  ABRAHAM:  He- 
brew poet  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his  style ; 
flourished  at  Rhodes  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Dur- 
ing a residence  at  Constantinople  he  wrote  his 
“ Lehem  Yehudah  ” (Constantinople,  1560),  which 
contains  an  allegory  on  the  soul,  metrical  and  nou- 
metrlcal  poems,  and  epigrams  directed  against  vari- 
ous celebrities,  including  Maimonides  and  Judah 
Sahara.  A letter  written  by  him  to  congratulate 
Joseph  Hamon  on  his  marriage  is  given  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  anonymous  Hebrew  style-book  “ Ye- 
feh  Nof,”  and  some  of  his  shorter  poems  have  been 
published  by  Edelmann  in  his  “ Dibre  Ilefez  ” (Lon- 
don, 1853). 

Bibliography  : Steinschnelder,  Cat.  Bndl.  cols.  1371  et  seq.; 

Gratz,  Gesch.  ix.  395 ; Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael.  p.  395. 

j.  1.  Br. 

ZARZA,  SAMUEL  IBN  SENEH : Spanish 
philosopher;  lived  at  Valencia  in  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  According  to  Zunz,  his 
surname  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  town  Zarza 
(=“  thorn-bush  ”),  and  is  accordingly  synonymous 
with  the  Hebrew  “seneh.”  Of  his  life  no  details 
are  known ; for  while  in  his  notes  on  the  “ Sefer  ha- 
Yuhasin”  (ed.  Filipowski,  p.  226)  Samuel  Shalom 
states  that  Zarza  was  burned  at  the  stake  by  the 
tribunal  of  Valencia  on  the  denunciation  of  Isaac 
Campanton,  who  accused  him  of  denying  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  historians  have  proved  this  asser- 
tion a mere  legend.  Although  a comparatively  un- 
important writer,  if  his  two  works  may  serve  as  a 
criterion,  Zarza  ranked  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
contemporaries,  so  that  the  poet  Solomon  Reubeni 


of  Barcelona  and  the  astronomer  Isaac  ibn  Al-Hadib 
composed  poems  in  his  honor. 

Zarza  was  the  author  of  the  “Mekor  Hayyim,”  a 
philosophical  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (Man- 
tua, 1559) ; and  of  the  “Miklol  Yofi,”  a philosophical 
commentary  devoted  to  the  haggadot  found  in  both 
Talmudim  and  divided  into  151  chapters  and  seven 
parts  (Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No. 
1296).  In  the  introduction  to  the  latter  work  Zarza 
draws  a melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Jews 
of  Castile  in  his  time,  stating  that  in  Toledo  alone 
10,000  perished  in  the  course  of  the  war  between  Don 
Pedro  and  his  brother  Henry.  In  his  “Mekor  Hay- 
yim, ” Zarza  mentions  four  other  writings  of  his  which 
are  no  longer  in  existence:  “Taharat  ha-Kodesh,” 
on  the  principles  of  religion;  “ ‘Ezem  ha-Dat”; 
“Zei'or  ha-Mor”;  and  “Magen  Abraham.” 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat. Cod!. cols. 2496-98;  Gratz, 

Gesch.  3d  ed.,  viii.  16,  23,  2.5-26. 

K.  1.  Br. 

ZARZAL,  ABRAHAM  IBN  (called  Zarzar 
by  Arabic  chroniclers):  Spanish  physician  anil  as- 
tronomer; flourished  in  tlie  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century  at  the  court  of  the  Nasserites  in  Gra- 
nada, where  a certain  Pharez  ben  Abraham  ibn  Zar- 
zal,  who  may  have  been  his  father,  was  physician  in 
ordinary  (“Monatsschrift,”  xxxiii.  479;  Steinsclinei- 
der,  “ Hebr.  Uebers.  ” p.  272) ; died  after  1369.  Fear- 
ing that  he  might  become  involved  in  the  murder 
of  the  minister  Reduan,  he  retired  to  Castile,  where 
his  medical  and  astrological  fame,  as  well  as  the 
recommendation  of  Mohammed  IV.  of  Granada,  who 
was  in  friendly  relations  with  the  King  of  Castile, 
won  him  the  appointment  of  astrologer  and  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  Pedro  the  Cruel.  Abraham,  who 
gained  the  favor  of  the  king  and  was  constantly 
near  him,  took  every  opportunity  of  smoothing  over 
the  difficulties  between  Castile  and  Granada.  It  is 
said  that  he,  like  other  astrologers,  prophesied  to 
Pedro  that  the  horoscope  of  his  nativity  destined 
him  to  become  the  mightiest  king  of  Castile,  to  con- 
quer the  Moors  everywhere,  and  to  capture  Jerusa- 
lem. At  Seville,  a few  weeks  before  his  death, 
Pedro  summoned  Zarzal  and  said:  “Abraham,  why 
have  the  events  of  my  life  been  opposite  to  all  that 
you  and  other  astrologers  have  prophesied  to  me?  I 
bid  you  tell  me  the  entire  truth  of  all  that  I ask, 
concealing  nothing.”  Abraham  replied:  “Your 
Majesty,  if  I tell  the  whole  truth,  may  I be  certain 
that  you  ivill  not  be  offended  thereby?”  Having 
been  reassured  on  this  point,  he  continued:  “Will 
one  perspire  who  takes  a very  hot  bath  on  a very 
cold  day  in  January?”  “Certainly,”  replied  the 
king.  “ Such  a result  would  be  contrary  to  the  gov- 
erning constellation,”  said  Abraham;  “and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  horoscope  of  your  nativity : 3’oursins 
and  your  government  have  brought  about  the  direct 
opposite.” 

Abraham  was  actively  interested  in  the  religious 
and  philosophic  movements  of  the  time;  and  he  en- 
deavored to  gain  recognition  for  Judaism. 

Bibliography  : Juan  Rodriguez  de  Cuenca,  Siimario  de  !o» 

Reyes  de  Espafia.  p.  75,  Madrid,  1781 ; Rios,  Hist.  11.  232  et 

seq.,  255  et  seq.;  Gratz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  vii.  3.56;  Gedaliah  Ibn 

Yahya,  Shalshelet  ha^Kahhalah,  83b  (ed.  Amsterdam) : Je- 

schurun,  ed.  Kobak,  vl.  201  et  seq.;  Monatsschrift,  xxxlU. 
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ZABZAL,  MOSES  IBN  : Spanish  physician 
and  poet;  physician  in  ordinary  to  Henry  III.  of 
Castile;  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  four- 
teenth and  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
son  of  Abraham  ibn  Zarzal.  On  March  6,  1405,  he 
was  at  Toro,  where  he  celebrated  the  birth  of  John  II. 
in  a poem  which  is  given  in  the  “ Cancionero  de 
Baena  ” (p.  223) ; and  in  1389,  1400,  and  1409  he  re- 
sided in  the  Calle  de  Rehoyo  at  Segovia.  The  date 
of  his  deatli  can  not  be  determined ; the  epitaph 
found  at  Carmona  stating  that  he  died  in  1432  is  a 
forgery. 

Bibliography  : Juan  Rodriguez  de  Cuenca,  Sumarin  de  Jns 
Reyes  de  Espana,  p.  75,  Madrid,  1781 ; Kayserling,  Sephar- 
dim, pp.  53  ef  seq.,  333 : Gratz,  Gexch.  viii.  47  ; Rios,  Extudios, 
p.  419  ; idem.  Hist.  ii.  423 ; Kayserling,  Bihi.  Exp.-Port. -Jud. 
p.  Ill ; Fidel  Fita,  Hixtnrin  Hehrea,  i.  213  et  seq.;  Boletin 
Acad.  Hist.  ix.  316,  349 ; xvii.  172  et  seq. 
s.  M.  K. 

ZATJSMER,  JACOB  DAVID  BEN  ISAAC  : 

Polish  Masorite  of  the  sixtcentli  and  seventeenth 
centuries;  rabbi  of  Zausmer,  near  Cracow;  died  be- 
fore 1644.  He  was  the  author  of  the  “ Perush  ha- 
Massorah  ” and  of  the  “ Ta'ame  ha-Massorah  ” (Lu- 
blin, 1616) ; the  former  work  elucidating  Masoretic 
problems  and  forming  a supplement  to  the  “ Sha'ar 
Shibre  Luhot”  of  Elijah  Levita’s  “Massoret  ha- 
Massoret,”  while  the  “Ta'ame  ha-Massorah  ” was  a 
commentary  on  the  Masorah.  A revised  and  aug- 
mented edition  was  published  by  his  son  Judah. 
Isaac  Darshan  {ib.  1644),  who  speaks  of  his  father 
as  having  died. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  JTeneset  Yixrael,  p.  .570;  Fiirst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  iil.  545 ; Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  1266-68. 

.1.  M.  Sel. 

ZAUSMER,  JACOB  BEN  SAMUEL  : Polish 
rabbi  and  preacher;  flourished  at  Zausmer  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
“Bet  Ya'akob  ” (Dyhernfurth,  1696),  a woi'k  contain- 
ing 174  responsa.  In -the  preface  he  says  that  he 
wrote  also  “Toledot  Ya‘akob,”  homilies  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch arranged  in  the  order  of  the  parashiyyot. 

Bibliography  : Fuenn,  Keneset  Tisrael,  p.  570 : Furst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  ill.  545 ; Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1268. 
j.  M.  Sel. 

ZAYIN  (r);  Seventh  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet. The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  In 
sound  the  letter  is  a sonant  sibilant,  its  phonetic 
value  corresponding  to  the  English  “z.”  It  inter- 
changes with  the  surd  sibilant  (“s”),  and  occurs 
only  as  a radical,  never  as  a formative  element.  In 
the  later  period  it  has  the  numerical  value  7. 

T.  I.  Br. 

ZBARAZER.  See  Ehrenkranz,  Benjamin 
Wolf. 

ZBITKOVER,  SAMUEL.  See  Warsaw. 
ZEALOTS  (Hebrew,  Kanna’im) : Zealous  de- 
fenders of  the  Law  and  of  the  national  life  of  the 
Jewish  people;  name  of  a party  opposing  with  re- 
lentless rigor  any  attempt  to  bring  Judea  under  the 
dominion  of  idolatrous  Rome,  and  especially  of  the 
aggressive  and  fanatical  war  party  from  the  time  of 
Herod  until  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  Masada.  The 
members  of  this  party  bore  also  the  name  Sicarii, 
from  their  custom  of  going  about  with  daggers 
(“sicse”)  hidden  beneath  their  cloaks,  with  which 
they  would  stab  any  one  found  coiumitting  a sac- 


rilegious act  or  anj'thing  provoking  anti-Jewish 
feeling. 

Following  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  ii.  8,  § 1;  “Ant.” 
xviii.  1,  §§  1,  6),  most  writers  consider  that  the  Zeal- 
ots were  a so-called  fourth  party  founded  by  Judas 
the  Galilean  (see  Griltz,  “Gesch.”  iii.  252,  259; 

Schiiicr,  “Gesch.”  1st  ed.,  i.  3,  4H6). 
Origin  and  This  view  is  contradicted,  however. 
Meaning  by  the  fact  that  Ilezekiah,  the  father 
of  of  .ludas  the  Galilean,  had  an  organ- 
tlie  Name,  ized  band  of  so-called  “ robbers  ” which 
made  war  against  the  Idumean  Herod 
(“B.  J.”  i.  10,  § 5;  "Ant.”  xiv.  9,  g 2),  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  sj’stem  of  organized  assassination 
practised  by  the  Zealots  was  in  existence  during  the 
reign  of  Herod,  if  not  long  before  (see  below).  The 
name  “ Kanna'im  ” (D'NJp ; not  “ Kenaim  ” as  given 
in  Herzog-IIauck,  “ Real-Encyc.”  1886,  s.r.  “ Zelo- 
ten”)  occurs  twice  in  the  Talmud;  in  Sanh.  ix.  11 
and  in  Ab.  R.  N.  vi.  (where  the  other  version  has 
V"lpD  [“Sicarii”];  see  Schechter's  edition,  jip.  31 
and  32).  The  former  passage  contains  a statute, 
evidently  of  the  Maccaliean  time,  declaring  that 
“ Whosoever  steals  the  libation  cup  [Num.  iv.  7]  or 
curses  one  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Name  [Lev. 
xxiv.  16,  Sifra]  or  has  sexual  intercourse  with  a 
Syrian  [heathen]  woman  shall  be  felled  by  the  Kan- 
na’im or  Zealots.”  This  is  explained  in  tlie  Talmud 
(Sanh.  82a,  b;  Yer.  Sanh.  ix.  27b)  to  mean  that,  while 
the  acts  mentioned  are  not  causes  for  criminal  pro- 
cedure, they  fall  into  the  same  category  as  did  the 
crime  of  Ziinri  the  son  of  Salu,  whom  Phinehas,  be- 
cause “he  was  zealous  for  his  God,”  slew  flagrante 
delicto  (Num.  xxv.  11-14).  Phinehas  is  set  iii)  as 
a pattern,  being  called  “ Kanna’i  ben  Kanna’i”(a 
Zealot,  the  son  of  a Zealot),  inasmuch  as  he  followed 
the  example  of  Levi,  the  son  of  .lacob,  who  avenged 
the  crime  perpetrated  upon  Dinah  by  killing  the 
men  of  Shechem  (Sifre,  Num.  131;  Sanh.  821);  comp. 
Book  of  Jubilees,  xxx.  18,  23,  where  Levi  is  said  to 
have  been  chosen  for  the  jiriesthood  because  he  was 
zealous  in  executing  vengeance  upon  the  enemies  of 
Israel,  and  Judith  ix.  2-4,  where  Simeon  as  ancestor 
of  Judith  is  praised  for  his  zealous  act). 

This  unfailing  “zeal  for  the  Law”  became  the 
standard  of  piety  in  the  days  of  the  DIaccabean 
struggle  against  the  Helleuizers.  Thus  it  is  asserted 
that  when  Mattathias  slew  the  Jew  whom  he  saw 
sacrificing  to  an  idol,  “he  dealt  zealously  for  the 
law  of  God,  as  did  Phinehas  unto  Ziiuri  the  son  of 
Salu  ” ; and  Mattathias’  claim  of  descent  from  Phin- 
ehas implies  that,  like  the  latter,  he  obtained  for 
his  house  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood 
(I  Macc.  ii.  24,  26,  54).  Dlattathias’  call,  “Whoso- 
ever is  zealous  of  the  Law,  and  maintaineth  the  cove- 
nant, let  him  follow  me”  {ib.  verse  27;  comp,  verses 
43-45),  whether  authentic  or  not,  is  practically  a 
recognition  of  a league  of  Kanna’im  or  Zealots,  no 
matter  when  or  b}^  whom  the  First  Book  of  Macca- 
bees was  written.  Similarly  Elijah 
Phinehas  also  is  lauded  for  his  zeal  for  the  Law 
the  Model  {ib.  verse  58 ; comp.  I Kings  xix.  10, 14  ; 

Zealot.  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xlviii.  2);  and  later 
haggadists  declared  Phinehas  and  Eli- 
jah to  have  been  the  same  person  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex. 
vi.  18;  Pirke  R.  El,  xxix.,  xlvii.).  That  Phinehas 
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was  regarded  during  the  Maccabean  reign  as  the 
type  of  true  (priestly)  piety,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Hellenizing  Sadducees  typified  by  Zimri,  may  be 
learned  from  the  warning  said  to  have  been  addressed 
by  King  Jannaeus  on  his  deathbed  to  his  wife : “ Fear 
not  the  Pharisees  nor  the  Sadducees  [non-Pharisees], 
but  the  hypocrites  who  conduct  themselves  like 
Zimri  and  expect  the  reward  of  Phinehas  ” (So- 
tah  22b). 

Originally  the  name  “Kanna’im”  or  “Zealots” 
signified  religious  fanatics;  and  as  the  Talmudic 
traditions  ascribe  the  rigorous  laws  concerning  mar- 
riage with  a non-Jewess  (Sanh.  82a)  to  the  Ilasidaean 
bet  din  of  the  Hasmoneans,  so  probably  to  the  Zeal- 
ots of  the  Maccabean  time  are  due  the  rabbinical 
laws  governing  the  relations  of  Jews  to  idolaters, 
as  well  as  those  concerning  idols,  such  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  kinds  of  images  (ilek.,  Yitro,  6)  and 
even  the  mere  looking  upon  them,  or  of  the  use  of 
the  shadow  of  an  idol  (Tosef.,  Shab.  xvii. ; ‘Ab.  Zarah 
iii.  8),  or  of  the  imitation  of  heathen  (Amorite)  cus- 
toms (Shab.  vi.  10;  Tosef.,  Shab.  vi.).  The  divine 
attribute  “El  kanna”  (=  “a  jealous  God”;  Ex.  xx. 
5;  Mek.,  Yitro,  ^,c.)  is  significantly  explained  as 
denoting  that,  while  God  is  merciful  and  forgiving 
in  regard  to  every  other  transgression.  He  exacts 
vengeance  in  the  case  of  idolatry:  “As  long  as  there 
is  idolatry  in  the  world,  there  is  divine  wrath  ” 
(Sifre,  Deut.  96;  Sanh.  x.  6;  comp.  I Mace.  iii.  8). 

Regarding  the  original  Zealots  or  Kanna’im,  the 
source  from  which  Josephus  derived  his  description 
of  theEssenes,  and  whicli  has  been  preserved  in  more 
complete  form  in  Hippolytus,  “Origenis  Philoso- 
phumena  sive  Omnium  Ha;resium  Refutatio,”  ix. 
26  (ed.  Dunker,  1859,  p.  482;  comp.  Jew.  Encyc. 
V.  228-230),  has  the  following: 

“ Some  of  these  [Essenes]  observe  a still  more  rigid  practise 
in  not  handiing  or  iooking  at  a coin  bearing  an  image,  saying 
that  one  shouid  neither  carry  nor  look  at  nor  fashion  any  image : 
nor  will  they  enter  a city  at  the  gate  of  which  statues  are 
erected,  since  they  consider  it  unlawfui  to  waik  under  an 
image  [comp.  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  i.;  Shab.  149a ; Yer.  ‘Ah.  Zarah 
iii.  43b-43b].  Others  threaten  to  slay  any  uncircumcised  Gentile 
who  listens  to  a discourse  on  God  and  His  laws,  unless  he  under- 
goes the  rite  of  circumcision  [comp.  Sanh.  59a ; Sifre,  Deut. 
34')1 ; shouid  he  refuse  to  do  so,  they  kill  him  instantly.  From 
this  practise  they  have  received  the  name  of  ‘Zeaiots’  or  ‘Si- 
carii.’  Others  again  call  no  one  Lord  except  God,  even  though 
one  should  torture  or  kill  them.” 

It  is  only  tins  last  point  which  Josephus  singles 
out  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Zealots  of  his  day(“B.  J.” 
ii.  8,  § 1;  “Ant.”  xviii.  1,  §§  1-6)  in  order  to  give 
them  the  character  of  political  extremists;  the  rest 
he  omits.  But  even  here  he  misstates  the  facts.  The 
principle  that  God  alone  is  King  is  es.sentiallj'  a re- 
ligious one.  It  found  expression  in  the  older  liturgy 
(comp.  “Beside  Thee  we  have  no  King,”  in  “Emet 
we-Yazzib”;  “Rule  Thou  alone  over  us,”  in  the 
eleventh  benediction  of  the  “Shemoneh  ‘Esreh”; 
“And  be  Thou  alone  King  over  us,”  in  “U-Beken 
Ten  Pahdeka”;  “We  have  no  King  besides  Thee,” 
in  “ Abinu  Malkenu  ” and  in  “ Yir’u  ‘Enenu  ”).  Ex- 
pressed in  I Sam.  viii.  7,  and  deemed  by  the  Rabbis 
to  be  expressed  also  in  Num.  xxiii.  21  and  Deut. 
xxxiii.  5 (see  Targ.  to  Sifre,  Deut.  346;  Musaf  of 
Ro.sh  ha-Shanah;  comp,  also  III  Sibyllines,  ii. ; III 
Mace.  ii.  4),  it  was  to  be  pronounced  in  the  “ Shema*  ” 
twice  a day  (Ber.  ii.  1;  Friedmann  in  his  edition  of 


Sifre,  p.  72b,  note,  erroneously  ascribes  the  institu- 
tion to  the  time  of  the  Roman  oppression).  As  early 
as  63  B.c.  the  Pharisaic  elders  in  the  name  of  the  na- 
tion declared  to  Pompey  that  it  was  not  befitting  for 
them  to  be  ruled  by  a king,  because  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment received  from  their  forefathers  was  that  of 
subjection  to  the  priests  of  the  God  they  worshiped, 
whereas  the  present  descendants  of  the  priests 
(Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulu.s)  sought  to  introduce  an- 
other form  of  government  which  would  make  slaves 
of  them  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiii.  3,  § 2).  The  king- 
ship  of  God  is  indeed  especially  accentuated  in  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  composed  at  that  time  (ii.  36; 
V.  22;  vii.  8;  xvii.  1,  32,  38,  51).  “Either  God  is 
your  king  or  Nebuchadnezzar”  (Sifra,  Kedoshim, 
at  the  close) ; “ Whoso  takes  upon  himself  the  yoke 
of  the  Torah  will  have  the  yoke  of  the  worldly 
power  removed  from  him,”  says  R.  Nehunya  ben 
ha-Kanah  (“the  Zealot”;  see  Geiger’s  “Zeitschrift,” 
ii.  38;  comp.  Ab.  R.  N.  xx.  [ed.  Schechter,  p.  72]); 
“ My  mother’s  sons  were  incensed  against  me  ” (Cant, 
i.  6);  “These  are  Sanhedrin”  [“Boulai”]  of  Judea 
who  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  Holy  One  and  set  over 
themselves  a human  king.”  See  also  Philo’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  Essenes  in  “Quod  Probus  Liber  Est,” 
§§12-13:  “They  condemn  masters;  even  their  most 
cruel  and  treacherous  oppre.ssor  J^Herod]  could  not 
but  look  upon  them  as  free  men.” 

The  reign  of  the  Idumean  Herod  gave  the  impetus 
for  the  organization  of  the  Zealots  as  a political 
party.  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion  (Ptollion),  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrin,  at  first  opposed  Herod,  but 
seem  to  have  preferred  a passive  resignation  in  the  end 
(Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiv.  9,  §4;  xv.  1,  § 
Organiza-  1 ; xv.  7,  § 10;  xv.  10,  § 4) ; though  there 
tion  as  a were  those  who  “ could  by  no  torments 
Political  be  forced  to  call  him  [Herod]  king,” 
Party.  and  who  persisted  in  opposing  his  gov- 
ernment. Hezekiah  and  his  so-called 
“band  of  robbers,”  who  were  the  first  to  fall  as  vic- 
tims under  Herod’s  bloodthirsty  rule(“B.  J.”  i.  10, 
§ 5 ; “ Ant.  ” xiv.  9,  §§  2-3),  were  by  no  means  common 
robbers.  Josephus,  following  his  sources,  bestows 
the  name  of  “robbers”  upon  all  the  ardent  patriots 
who  would  not  endure  the  reign  of  the  usurper  and 
who  fled  with  their  wives  and  children  to  the  caves  and 
fortresses  of  Galilee  to  fight  and  to  die  for  their  con- 
viction and  their  freedom  (“Ant.”  xiv.  15,  §§  4-6; 
XV.  8,  §§3-4;  xvii.  10,  §§6-8;  xx.  8,  §§6-6;  “B.  J.” 
i.  18,  § 1;  ii.  13,  §§  2-4;  iv.  4,  § 3;  and  elsewhere). 
All  these  “robbers”  were  in  reality  Zealots.  Jose- 
phus relates  of  one  of  them  that  he  slew  his  wife  and 
his  seven  sons  rather  than  allow  them  to  be  slaves  to 
the  Idumean  Herod  (“Ant.”  xiv.  15,  § 5;  “B.  J.”  i. 
16,  § 4);  this  man  is  possibly  identical  with  Taxo, 
the  Levite  mentioned  in  the  “Assumptio  Mosis,” 
ix.  1-7,  as  undergoing  a martyr’s  death  in  a cave 
with  his  seven  sons,  saying;  “Let  us  die  rather  than 
transgress  the  commands  of  the  Lord  of  Lords,  the 
God  of  our  fathers;  for  if  we  do  this  our  blood  will 
be  avenged  before  the  Lord  ” (comp.  Charles,  “The 
Assumption  of  Moses,”  1897,  p.  36,  who  suggests 
the  original  reading  NJpn  [“the  Zealot”]  in  place 
of  NDpn,  which  he  considers  a corruption  of  the 
copyist;  see  also  Schurer,  “Gesch.”  1st  ed.,  iii.  3, 
217,  and  Charles,  l.c.  pp.  Iv.-lviii.).  Sepphoris  in 
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Galilee  seems  to  have  been  the  main  fortress  in  which 
the  Zealots  concentrated  their  forces  (“Ant.”  xiv. 
15,  § 4 : X vii.  10,  § 5). 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  punishing  the  crimes  of 
idolatry  and  bloodshed  committed  by  Herod  that 
the  Zealots  of  Jerusalem  first  appeared  with  daggers 
(“sica3  ”)  hidden  underneath  their  cloaks,  bent  upon 
slaying  the  Idumean  despot.  Josephus  relates 
(“Ant.”  XV.  8,  §§  1-4)  that  it  was  the  introduction 
of  Roman  institutions  entirely  autag- 
The  onistic  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  such 
Sicarii.  as  the  gymnasium,  the  arena,  and, 
above  all,  the  trophies  (that  is,  images 
to  which  homage  was  to  be  paid),  which  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  people.  Ten  citizens  of  Jeru- 
salem swore  vengeance  against  Herod  as  an  enemy 
of  the  nation,  and,  with  concealed  daggers,  went 
into  the  theater,  where  Herod  was  supposed  to  be, 
in  order  to  slay  him  there.  Owing,  however,  to  his 
system  of  espionage,  Herod  was  informed  of  the  con- 
spiracy in  time,  and  so  escaped,  while  the  conspira- 
tors suffered  death  with  great  torture,  but  gloried  in 
their  martyrdom.  The  people  sympathized  with 
them,  and  in  their  wrath  tore  to  pieces  tlie  spy  who 
had  discovered  the  plot.  Another  outburst  of  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  the  Zealots  occurred  when 
Herod,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  placed  a large 
golden  eagle  over  the  great  gate  of  the  Temple.  Two 
masters  of  the  Law,  Judah  ben  Sarifai  and  IMatta- 
thiasben  Margalot,  exhorted  their  disci])les  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  rather  than  allow  this  violation  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  forbids  as  idolatry  the  use  of 
such  images:  and  forty  young  men  with  these  two 
teachers  at  their  head  pulled  down  the  golden  eagle, 
for  which  act  the  entire  company  suffered  the  cruel 
penalty  of  deatli  by  fire  indicted  by  order  of  Herod 
(“B.  J.”  i.  38,  § 2;  “Ant.”  xvii.  6,  2-4). 

Tlie  spirit  of  this  Zealot  movement,  however,  was 
not  crushed.  No  sooner  had  Herod  died  (4  c.E.)  than 
the  people  cried  out  for  revenge  (“Ant.”  xvii.  9, 
§ l)and  gave  Archelausno  peace.  Judea  was  full  of 
robbfU’  bands,  says  Josephus  {l.c.  10,  8),  the  lead- 

ers of  which  each  desired  to  be  a king.  It  was  then 
that  Judas,  the  son  of  Hczekiah,  the 
Judas,  above-mentioned  robber-captain,  or- 
the  Zealot  ganized  his  forces  for  revolt,  first,  it 
Leader.  seems,  against  the  Herodian  dynasty, 
and  then,  when  Quirinus  introduced 
the  census,  against  submission  to  the  rule  of  Rome 
and  its  taxation.  Little  reliance,  however,  can  be 
placed  upon  Josephus  regarding  the  character  of 
J udas : at  one  point  this  author  describes  liim  as  a lead- 
er “desirous  only  of  the  royal  title”  and  bent  upon 
“pillaging  and  destroying  people’s  property  ” with 
the  aid  of  “a  multitude  of  men  of  profligate  char- 
acter”; elsewhere  (“B.  J.”  ii.  8,  § 1;  “Ant.” 
xviii.  1,  §§  1,  6;  comp.  “B.  J.”  ii.  17,  § 8)  he 
mentions  Judas  as  “the  founder  of  the  fourth  sect 
of  Jewish  philosophy,  who  taught  that  God  is  the 
only  Ruler  and  Lord,  and  neither  death  nor  an}' 
dread  should  make  them  call  any  man  Lord”; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  says,  “The  nation  was 
infected  with  their  doctrine  to  an  incredible  de- 
gree, which  became  the  cause  of  its  many  misfor- 
tunes, the  robberies  and  murders  committed.” 
Judas  the  Gai.ii.ean,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  is  spo- 
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ken  of  in  Eccl.  R.  i.  11  as  one  of  the  scholarly  Hasi- 
diin  to  whom  in  the  world  to  come  God  shall  join 
a band  of  the  righteous  to  place  him  at  His  side  be- 
cause he  failed  to  receive  due  homage  as  a martyr 
(see  Derenbourg,  “Palestine,”  p.  IGl). 

It  was  under  the  leadershi])  of  Judas  and  of  his 
.sons  and  grandson  that  the  Zealots  became  an  ag- 
gressive and  relentless  iwlitical  jiarty  which  would 
brook  no  compromise  and  would  have  no  peace  with 
Rome.  They  were  those  who  wouhl  bring  about 
“the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  that  is,  the  kingship  of 
God,  “by  force  and  violence”  (.Matt.  xi.  12).  Of 
Judas’  three  sons,  Jacob  and  Simon  fell  iis  martyrs 
to  their  cause  in  opposing  the  Roman  rule  tinder  'I’i- 
berius  Alexander  (“Ant.”  xx.  5,  2),  his  other  son, 

Menahein,  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  revolt  in  (K), 
and  was  slain  on  account  of  his  tyranny  by  rivals  in 
his  own  party  when,  surrounded  with  royal  pomp, 
he  went  u])  to  the  Temiile  to  be  crowned  (“15.  .1.” 
ii.  17,  8-9;  comp.  ih.  s-  3 and  “ Vita,”^  .5),  Rab- 

binical tradilion  alludes  to  .Menahem’s  Me.ssiahshi]) 
when  stating  that  the  .Messiah’s  name  is  Menahem 
the  son  of  1 lezekiah  (.Sanh.  fiSb);  and  according  to 
Geiger  (“ Zeitschrift,”  vii.  176-178),  he  is  the  one 
who  went  up  with  eighty  eou])les  of  disciples  of  the 
Law  e<iuipi)ed  with  golden  tirinor  and  crying  out: 
“"Write  uiion  the  horn  of  the  ox.  ‘Ye  [yii'lding 
Pharisees]  have  no  share  in  the  God  iff  Israel !’ ” 
(Yer.  Hag.  ii.  77b).  His  kinsman  and  successor  at 
Masada  was  the  Zealot  leader  Eleazar  ben  .lair  (“  B. 
J.”  ii.  17,  t;§9-10;  vii.  9).  In  the  speech  attributed 
to  him  he  declares  that  it  is  a glorious  privilege  to 
die  for  the  principle  that  none  but  God  is  the  true 
Ruler  of  mankind,  and  that  rather  than  yield  to 
Rome,  which  is  slavery,  men  should  slay  their  wives 
and  children  and  themselves,  since  their  souls  will 
live  forever  {ih.  8,  6-7).  This  is  certainly  not 

thelangtiage  and  conduct  of  the  letnler  of  a bainl  of 
“ robbers,”  as  Josephus  persists  in  calling  this  jtarty. 
In  their  opposition  to  Rome  the  Zealots  were  clearly 
inspired  by  religious  motives  (Geiger,  “Zeitschrift.” 
V.  268  ft  scy. : Griltz,  “Gcsch.”  iii.  4,  259,  795-797). 

As  stated  by  .Josephus  (“  B.  J.”  iv.  3,  ^ 9).  they 
boastfully  called  themselves  by  the  name  of  “Kan- 
n:i’iin  ” (Zealots)  on  account  of  their  religious  zeal. 
The  right  of  the  Kanna’im  to  assassinate  any  non- 
Jew  wlio  dared  to  enter  the  consecrated  i)arts  of  the 
Temple  was  ollicially  recognized  in  a statute  in- 
scribed upon  the  Temple  wall  and  discovered  by 
Clermont-Ganneau  in  1871  (sec  Schiirer,  “ Gesch." 
1st  ed.,  ii.  3,  274;  comp.  Josephus,  “ B.  J.”  vi.  2, 
§4;  both  Derenbourg  and  Griltz  [“Gesch.”  iii.  4,  225] 
misunderstood  the  passage).  “Kanna’iin”  was  the 
name  for  those  zealotis  for  the  honor  and  sanctity  of 
the  Law  as  well  as  of  the  sanctuary,  and  for  this 
reason  they  iit  first  met  with  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  the  people  and  of  the  Pharisaic 
leaders,  particularly  those  of  the  rigid  school  of 
Shammai.  It  was  only  after  they  had  been  so  car- 
ried away  by  their  fanatic  zeal  as  to  become  wanton 
destroyers  of  life  and  property  throughout  the  land 
that  they  were  denounced  as  heretic  Galileans  (Yad. 
iv.  8)  and  “murderers”  (D''J^V^^;  Sotah  ix.  9)  and 
that  their  principles  were  repudiated  by  the  peace- 
loving  Pharisees. 

When,  in  the  year  5,  Judas  of  Gamala  in  Galilee 
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started  liis  organized  opposition  to  Rome,  he  was 
joined  b}'  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pliarisees,  K. 
Zadok,  a disciple  of  Shannnai  and  one  of  the  fiery 
patriots  and  popular  heroes  who  lived  to  witness 
the  tragic  end  of  Jerusalem  (“Ant.”  xviii.  11;  Git. 
5Ga;  Griltz,  “Ge.sch.”  iii.  4,  259,  796,  and  I.  H. 
Weiss,  “Dor  Dor  we-Dorshaw,”  i.  177,  against 
Geiger,  “ Zeitschrift,”  v.  268).  The 
Their  taking  of  the  census  by  Quiriuus,  the 

History.  Homan  procurator,  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  was  regarded  as  a sign 
of  Roman  enslavement;  and  the  Zealots’  call  for 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  oppressor  was  resiionded 
to  enthusiasticallj'.  The  anti-Roman  spirit  of  the 
Zealots,  as  Griltz  has  shown  (l.c.),  found  its  echo 
chiefiy  in  the  school  of  Shammai,  whose  members 
did  not  shrink  from  resorting  to  the  sword  as  the 
ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  the  Law  when  anti- 
heathen measures  were  to  be  adopted  (Shah.  17a; 
Weiss,  l.c.  p.  186).  A great  many  of  the  laws  that 
are  so  strikingly  hostile  to  idols  and  idolaters  (‘Ah. 
Zarah  20a,  Tosef.,  ‘Ah.  Zarah,  iii.  3;  Sanh.  63b; 
and  elsewhere)  appear  to  have  emanated  from  these 
times  of  warfare  against  Rome  (Griitz,  “Gesch.” 
iii.  4,  471),  though  such  views  were  expressed  as 
early  as  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus  (see  Jubilees, 
Book  of). 

The  call  for  political  activity  was  renewed  with 
greater  force  when,  after  the  death  of  Agrippa  I. 
in  the  year  44,  Judea  became  more  emphatically  a 
jirovince  of  Rome  and  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem 
was  again  dejuived  of  its  jurisdiction.  Numerous 
bands  of  Zealots  under  the  leadership  of  Tholomy, 
Amram,  Ilanibas  (Tahina  ?),  and  Eleazar(see  below) 
roamed  through  the  land,  fanning  local  strifes  into 
wars  of  rebellion;  but  in  every  case  they  were  ulti- 
mately defeated,  and  their  leaders  were  either  be- 
headed or  banished  for  a time  (“Ant.”  xx.  1,  § 1). 
Soon  afterwanl  Jacob  and  Simon,  sons  of  Judas  the 
Galilean,  as  mentioned  above,  organized  a revolt 
against  Tiberius  Alexander,  and  paid  the  penalty 
of  crucifixion  (47).  But  matters  reached  a climax 
under  the  procurators  Cumanus,  Felix,  and  Floras 
(49-64),  who  vied  with  one  another  in  bloodthirsty 
cruelty  and  tyranny  when  the  Zealot  leaders,  in  their 
des|ierate  struggle  against  the  overwhelming  power 
of  an  implacable  enemy,  resorted  to  extreme  meas- 
ures in  order  to  force  the  people  to  action. 

Three  men  are  singled  out  bj'  Josephus  and  in 
rabbinical  tradition  as  having  shown  boundless  feroc- 
ily  in  their  warfare  against  Rome  and  Romanizers: 
Ei.eazau  b.  Dinai,  Amram  (“Ant.”  xx.  1,  § 1;  8, 

••)),  and  Tahina  (Josephus  has  “Ilanibas,”  not 
“Hannibal”  as  Griltz  reads,  and  in  “ B.  J.”  ii.  13, 
^ 4,  “Alexander  ” ; comp.  Sotah  ix.  9;  Cant.  R.  iii.  5; 
Griltz,  “Gesch.”  iii.  4,  431).  Df  Eleazar  ben  Dinai 
and  Amram  it  is  said  in  the  last-cited  passage  that 
“ they  desired  to  urge  the  Messianic  deliverance  of 
Israel,  but  fell  in  the  attempt.”  Regarding  Eleazar 
ben  Dinai  (comp.  Kil.  v.  10)  and  Tahina  (called  also 
the  “ Pharisaic  .saint  ”).  R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  relates 
in  Sotah  l.c.  that,  on  account  of  the  frequent  mur- 
ders committed  bj^  them  and  which  won  them  the 
epithet  of  “murderers,”  the  Mosaic  law  concerning 
expiation  for  unknown  slain  ones  (“  ‘eglah  ‘arufah  ”) 
.vas  set  in  abeyance.  Obviously  Josephus  misrep- 


resents these  Zealot  leaders,  who,  while  tyrannical 
and  cruel,  were  certainly  no  “robbers.”  However, 
their  dealings  with  pro])erty,  especially 
Misrepre-  that  belonging  to  those  suspected  of 
sented  by  triendliness  to  Rome,  created  anarchy 
Josephus,  throughout  the  land,  as  may  be  learned 
from  the  rabbinical  legislation  con- 
cerning the  “sikarikon”  (Git.  v.  6,  55b;  Yer.  Git. 
V.  47b).  One  of  these,  named  Doras  and  mentioned 
by  Josephus(I.c.),  has  become,  like  Eleazar  ben  Dinai, 
proverbial  in  rabbinical  liteiature  (Men.  57a;  Yer. 
Shab.  14a,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  a type  of  a vo- 
racious eater). 

As  the  oppression  of  the  Roman  |irocurators  in- 
creased, so  also  the  passion  and  violence  of  the  Zeal- 
ots grew  in  intensit}^  affecting  all  the  discontented, 
while  one  pseudo-jMessiah  after  another  appeared 
arousing  the  hope  of  the  people  for  deliverance 
from  the  Roman  yoke  (“Ant.”  xx.  5,  § 1 ; 9,  § 10; 
“ B.  J.”  ii.  13,  § 5).  It  was  quite  natural  that  under 
the  name  of  fcjicarii  all  kinds  of  corrupt  elements, 
men  eager  for  pillage  and  murder,  should  join  the 
]iarty,  spreading  terror  through  the  land.  Finally 
the  barbarities  of  Albinus  and,  above  all,  of  Gessius 
Florus  precipitated  the  crisis  and  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  terrorists  (“Ant.”  xx.  9-11 ; “B.  J.”  ii. 
14-15).  The  issue  was  between  the  peace  party, 
which  was  willing  to  3'ield  to  cruel  Rome,  and  the 
war  iiarty,  which,  while  relying  on  God's  help,  de- 
manded bold  action  ; and  under  the  leadership  of  the 
priestly  governor  of  the  Temple,  Eleazar  ben  Ana- 
nia,  who  refused  to  receive  gifts  from  or  offer  sac- 
rifice on  behalf  of  Rome,  the  latter  partj'  prevailed 
(“  B.  J.”  ii.  17,  § 2),  another  priest  belonging  to  the 
Shammaite  party,  Zachariah  b.  Amphicalos,  having 
(iecidedin  favor  of  Eleazar  (Tosef.,  Shab.  xvii.  6;  Gif. 
56a;  Gratz,  “Gesch.”  iii.  4,  453-458,  818).  At  this 
opportune  time  IMeuahem,  the  son  of  Judas  the  Gali- 
lean, seized  the  fortress  Masada  in  Galilee,  killed  the 
Roman  garrison,  and  then  drove  the  Romans  out  of 
other  fortresses;  and  finally  his  kinsman  and  succes- 
sor as  master  of  Masada,  Eleazar  ben  Jair,  took  up 
the  war  of  rebellion  against  Rome  and  carried  it  to 
the  very  end  (“  B.  J.”  ii.  17,  2,  7, 10).  True  to  the 

Shammaite  principle  that  warfare  against  the  hea- 
then possessors  of  Palestine  is  permitted  even  on  the 
Sabbath  (Shab.  19a  ; Griltz,  l.c.  pp.  796-797), the  war 
was  carried  on  by  the  Zealots  on  that  day  (“B.  J.” 
ii.  19,  § 2),  and  the  Romans  were  everywhere  over- 
powered and  annihilated,  Simon  bar  Giora  being  one 
of  the  heroic  leaders  whom  none  could  resist.  The 
whole  army  of  Cestius,  who  had  brought  twelve 
legions  from  Antioch  to  retrieve  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  garrison,  was  annihilated  bv 
Zealots  the  Zealots  under  the  leadership  of  Bar 
Annihilate  Giora  and  Eleazar  ben  Simon  the  priest. 
Cestius’  The  Maccabean  days  seemed  to  have 
Army.  returned ; and  the  patriots  of  Jerusa- 
lem celebrated  the  year  66  as  the  year 
of  Israel’s  deliverance  from  Rome,  and  commemo- 
rated it  with  coins  bearing  the  names  of  Eleazar 
the  priest  and  Simon  the  prince  (Bar  Giora  [?], 
or  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  as  Gratz  has  it;  “B.  J.”  ii. 
19,  §§  1 et  seg.,  20,  §§  1-5;  Griltz,  l.c.  pp.  469-470, 
509,  818-841). 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Zealots  in  Jerusa- 
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lem  set  tlie  whole  province  of  Galilee  ablaze.  Al- 
waj'S  a hotbed  of  revolution,  it  at  once  began  an  in- 
surrection, and  its  thousands  soon  rallied  round  the 
fiery  Zealot  leaders  John  ben  Levi  of  Giscala  (“  Gush- 
halab  ”),  Justus  tiie  son  of  Pistus,  Joshua  ben  Saphia 
of  Tiberias,  and  Joseph  of  Gamala  (“B.  J,”  ii.  21, 
§ 1;  iv.  4,  § 13;  “Vita,”  12,  27,  35-36).  Only 
Sepphoris,  acity  full  of  aliens,  obstinately  refused  to 
join  the  revolution.  Josephus  was  sent  by  the  Jeru- 
salem Sanhedrin,  composed  chiefly  of  Zealots,  for 
the  pui  pose  of  prevailing  upon  the  Sepphorites  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  Agrippa  II.  and  Rome,  and  to 
help  Galilee  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  authorities 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  liberation  of  Judea;  but  he  de- 
ceived the  Zealots  and  played  into  the  hands  first  of 
Agrippa  and  then  of  Rome.  His  “ Dc  Bello  Juda- 
ico  ” and  his  “Vita,”  written  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasing  his  Roman  masters,  arc  full  of  asper- 
sions upon  the  cliaracter  of  the  Zealots  and  their 
leaders. 

The  year  67  saw  the  beginning  of  the  great  war 
with  the  Roman  legions,  first  under  Vespasian  and 
then  under  Titus;  and  Galilee  was  at 
The  Final  the  outset  chosen  as  the  seat  of  war. 

Stage.  The  Zealots  fought  with  almost  su))('r- 
human  powers  against  warriors  trained 
in  countless  battles  waged  in  all  parts  of  the  known 
worki,  and  when  they  succumbed  to  suiierior  mili- 
tary skill  and  overwhelming  numbers,  often  oid}' 
after  some  act  of  treachery  within  the  Jewish  camp, 
they  died  with  a fortitude  and  a spirit  of  heroic 
mart3ndom  which  amazed  and  overawed  their  vic- 
tors. Josephus’  own  description  of  the  tragic  end 
of  the  last  great  Zealot  leader,  Eleazar  ben  Jair,  and 
his  men  after  the  siege  and  final  capture  of  IBasada 
(“B.  J.”  vii.  8-9)  is  the  best  refutation  of  his  mali- 
cious charges  against  them. 

At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  Zealots  were  not 
deterred  even  by  the  defeat  in  Galilee  and  the  terri- 
ble massacre  of  their  compatriots;  their  faith  in  the 
final  victory  of  the  Holy  City  and  its  massive  walls 
remained  unshaken.  But  there  were  too  much 
enmit5"and  strife  between  them  and  the  ruling  body, 
the  Sanhedrin,  which  they  distrusted  ; and  their  own 
leaders  were  also  divided.  Instead  of  working  after 
the  clearly  mapped-out  plan  of  one  powerful  leader, 
they  had  their  forces  split  up  into  sections,  one  under 
Simon  bar  Giora,  another  under  Eleazar  ben  Simon 
and  Simon  b.  Jair  (Ezron),  a third  under  John  of 
Giscala,  and  a fourth,  consisting  chiefly  of  semi- 
harbarous  Idumeans,  under  Jacob  ben  Sosas  and 
Simon  ben  Kathla(“B.  J.”  v.  6,  2-3;  vi.  1).  In 

order  to  force  the  wealthy  and  more  peaceably  in- 
clined citizens  to  action,  the  Zealots  in  their  fury  set 
fire  to  the  storehouses  containing  the  corn  needed 
for  the  support  of  the  people  during  the  siege  (“B. 
J.”  V.  1,  § 4).  This  tragic  event  is  recorded  in  Ah. 
R.  N.  vi.  (ed.  Schechter,  p.  32),  the  onlj^  Talmud- 
ical  passage  that  mentions  the  Kanna’im  as  a political 
party.  The  second  version  (ed.  Schechter,  p.  31) 
lias  “ Sicarii  ” instead,  and  agrees  with  Git.  56,  Lam. 
R.  i.  5,  and  Eccl.  R.  vii.  11  in  mentioning  three  rich 
men  of  Jerusalem  who,  being  inclined  to  make 
peace  with  the  Romans,  had  their  storehouses 
burned  by  the  Zealots:  namely,  Ben  Kalba  Shabua*, 
Ben  Zizit  ha-Kassat,  and  Nicodemus  (Nikomedes  ben 


Gorion;  sceGriitz,  l.c.  pp.  .527-528;  Derenboiirg,  l.c. 
p.  284).  In  Eccl.  R.  vii.  11  the  instigation  of  the 
burning  of  the  storehouses  is  ascrilied  to  the  leader 
of  the  Zealots  (“Resh  Barione  ” ; see  the  articles 
AiiiiA  S.\KK.\UA  and  Ben  Batiaii). 

Simon  liar  Giora  and  John  of  Giscala  survived  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  taken  as  captives  to 
Rome  toglorif}’  Titus’  triumiih;  the  former,  with  a 
rojie  around  his  head,  wasdragged  to  the  Forum  and 
cast  down  from  the  'rarjician  rock  (“  B.  .1.”  v,  5,  ^ 6). 
Most  of  the  Zealots  fell  under  the  sword  or  rithcr  in- 
struments of  di'ath  and  torture  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  such  as  fled  to  Ale.xandi  ia  or  ( 'yrenaica 
roused  1)3'  their  unyielding  hostility  to  Rome  the 
opposition  of  those  eager  for  jicace,  until  t hex’ too 
finall3'  met  the  same  tragic  fate  (“  B.  J.”  vii.  6, 
g;51-5;  10,  1-4).  Itwas a desperate  tind  mad  spirit 

of  defiance  which  animated  them  all  and  made  them 
prefer  horrible  torture  tind  death  to  Roman  servi- 
tude. Histor3’  has  declareil  itself  in  favor  of  the 
Pharisees,  xvho  decmeil  the  sehoolhouse  (.see  Jo- 
IIANAN  HEN  Zakka!)  of  more  vital  importance  to 
the  Jews  than  state  and  'I'emple;  but  the  Zealot, 
too,  deserves  due  recognition  for  his  sublime  ty])e 
of  steadfastness,  as  George  Eliot  (loints  out  in  her 
“Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such  ” (1879,  p.  212). 

Among  the  discijilcs  of  Jesus  there  is  mentioned 
a Simon  the  Zealot  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13);  tor  the 
same  pcr.son  Matt.  x.  4 and  IMark  iii.  IS  have  "the 
Canaanite,”  ohvionsly  a corruiition  of  'NlpH  .'“ha- 
Kanmi’i  ” = “ the  Zealot  ”). 

niin.io(iK.\pnv : Ilaiiiluirjrer,  li.  li.  T.  ii.  Iis)i-i:i!)r) ; (iiutz, 
O'c.sr/i.  lii.  -tariii  lnile.\. 

K 

ZEBAHIM  (“Animal  Sacrifices”):  Trcati.se  in 
the  Mishnah,  theTosefta,  and  the  Babvionian  Tal- 
mud, dealing  mainl3'  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
to  be  observed  in  making  iinimal  olTcrings.  In  the 
Tosefta  this  t reatise  iscalled  “ Koi  banot  ” (Sacritices), 
while  its  older  name,  used  in  the  Talmud  (B 
M.  109b),  is  “Shehitat  Kodashim  ” (Slaughtering  of 
C’onsecrated  Animals).  It  is  the  first  freati.se  in 
the  order  Kodashim,  and  consists  of  fourteen  chaii 
ters  divided  into  101  jiaragraphs. 

Ch.  i. : Setting  forth  t he  intention  necessary  in  the 
bringing  of  a .sacrifice ; the  Ptissover  sacritice  must 
be  slaughtered  at  the  (iroper  time;  by  what  acts 
performed  with  improper  intention 
Mishnah.  the  sacritice  becomes  unfit  ("])!isul  ”). 
Contents:  Ch.  ii.;  What  makes  a sacritice  nn 

i.-vii.  tit,  and  xvhat  makes  it  an  abomination 
(“  piggul  ”) ; a sacrifice  becomes  piggul 
when  the  one  who  brings  it  intends  to  partake  of  it 
or  to  oiler  a part  thereof  later  than  the  time  |)re- 
scribed  1)3''  law. 

Ch.  iii. : Enumerating  oversights  in  spite  of  which 
the  sacrifice  remains  fit;  the  only'  wrongful  inten- 
tions that  can  render  the  sacrifice  unfit  are  the  inten- 
tions to  eat  of  the  sacritice  later  than  the  lawful  time 
or  in  a (ilace  other  than  that  stipulated  by  law.  Pass- 
over  sacrifices  and  sin-ofFerings  arc  rendered  unfit 
when  not  slaughtered  with  the  proper  intentions  of 
making  them  Passover  sacritices  or  sin -offerings. 

Ch.  iv. ; The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  : the  points 
of  distinction  between  a sacrifice  consecrated  by 
heathen  and  one  consecrated  by  Israelites;  defini- 
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tion  of  the  correct  intentions  necessary  in  the  bring- 
ing of  a sacrifice. 

Cli.  V.:  Where  the  various  animals  are  slauglitered 
accoi’ding  to  their  ditferent  degrees  of  lioliuess; 
wliere  and  liow  their  blood  must  be  sprinkled; 
where  and  for  liow  long  their  flesh  may  be  eaten. 

Ch.  vi. ; Continuation  of  ch.  v.  ; on  the  prepara- 
tion and  delivering  of  a sin-ollering  consisting  of 
birds. 

Ch.  vii. ; Further  regulations  concerning  the  sac- 
rifice of  birds. 

Cli.  viii. : Rules  governing  cases  in  which  differ- 
ent animals  or  parts  of  dilferent  animals  have  been 
mingled,  or  in  which  tlie  blood  of  one 
Contents  : sacrifice  has  been  mi.ved  with  that  of 
viii.-xiv.  another. 

Ch.  i.\'. : In  which  cases  that  which 
has  been  placed  on  the  altar  may  not  be  removed; 
things  which  in  some  instances  the  altar,  the  ladder, 
and  the  sanctified  vessels  render  holy,  and  the  cases 
in  which  they  have  no  sanctif3’ing  powers. 

Ch.  X.:  The  order  of  the  various  sacrifices ; which 
sacrifices  precede  others  with  regard  to  time,  and 
also  in  degree  of  holiness;  thus,  the  dailj"  burnt  of- 
fering (“  tamid  ”)  precedes  the  additional  offering 
(“musaf  ”)  brought  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals;  how 
the  priests  partake  of  the  sacrificial  meat. 

Ch.  xi. : Cases  in  which  a garment  or  utensil 
stained  b^'  the  blood  of  a sacrificed  animal  may  be 
washed,  and  when  it  may  not  be  washed;  on  the 
cleansing  of  the  vessels  according  to  the  flesh  of  dif- 
ferent sacrifices  which  has  been  prepared  in  them. 

Ch.  xii. ; Priests  who  do  not  partake  of  the  flesh 
of  tlie  sacrifices;  in  which  cases  the  skins  belong  to 
those  who  bring  the  sacrifices,  and  in  which  to  the 
priests;  exceittions  among  the  latter  cases;  where 
the  bullocks  and  he-goats  are  burned,  and  under 
what  conditions  the  garments  of  those  who  attend  to 
the  burning  are  rendered  unclean. 

Ch.  xiii. ; Various  offenses  that  may  occur  in  con- 
nection with  .sacrifices. 

Ch.  xiv. ; Regulations  concerning  the  bringing  of 
a sacrifice  outside  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  ; be- 
fore the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle  it  was  permitted 
to  sacrifice  on  the  high  places  (“  bamot  ”),  and  the 
first-born  officiated  as  priests;  but  after  the  erecting 
of  the  Tabernacle  this  was  forbidden,  and  the  priests 
of  the  family  of  Aaron  officiated;  the  sacrificing  on 
high  places  was  again  permitted  in  Gilgal.  but  was 
anew  prohibited  in  Shiloh;  in  Nob  and  in  Gibeon 
permission  was  once  more  granted,  but  the  practise 
was  finall}'  forbidden  when  the  Temple  was  built  in 
Jerusalem;  description  of  the  sanctuary  in  Shiloh. 

The  Toseftato  this  treatise  is  divided  into  thirteen 
chapters,  and  contains  not  oulj"  elucidating  amplifi- 
cations of  the  ^Mishnah,  but  also  several  interesting 
maxims.  IMention  ma}’  be  made  of 
The  R.  Tarfon’s  acknowledgment  of  the 

Tosefta.  wisdom  of  R.  Akiba  (i.  8),  to  whom 
he  says;  “I  have  heard,  but  did  not 
know  how  to  explain;  you,  however,  explain,  and 
your  interpretation  is  in  accord  with  the  tradi- 
tional Halakah.  Therefore,  he  who  disagrees  with 
j’ou  is  as  though  he  had  parted  with  life.”  Ch.  vi. 
11  contains  a description  of  the  altar;  and  xi.  1 in- 
terprets the  name  of  the  meal-olfering  (“  shelamim  ”) 


as  being  derived  from  “shalom”  (peace),  explaining 
that  at  this  sacrifice  the  altar,  the  priests,  and  the 
ofl'erer  of  the  sacrifice  all  receive  a part  thereof,  so 
that  all  are  satisfied.  Ch.  xiii.  6 sets  forth  the 
length  of  the  various  periods  during  which  the  sanc- 
tuary was  in  the  wilderness,  in  Gilgal,  in  Shiloh,  in 
Nob  and  Gibeon,  and  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Gemara  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  discusses 
and  explains  the  several  mishnayot,  and  contains 
besides  some  interesting  haggadic  interpretations 
and  maxims.  A description  is  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  David  decided  upon  the  place  where  the 
Temple  should  be  built  54b).  When  tlie  Jews 
returned  from  the  Babylonian  exile  there  were  among 
them  three  prophets:  one  pointed  out  to  the  people 
the  place  where  the  altar  had  formerly  stood  and 
where  it  should  again  be  erected ; the  second  told 
tliem  that  they  might  sacrifice,  although  the  Temple 
had  not  yet  been  built;  and  the  third  instructed 
them  that  the  Torah  should  be  written  in  sipiare 
characters  (§  G2a).  A description  is  also  given  of 
how,  during  tlie  revelation  on  Mt.  Sinai,  the  voice 
of  God  was  heard  by  all  the  nations,  and  how  the}' 
became  frightened  and  went  to  Balaam,  who  ex- 
plained to  them  tlie  import  of  the  noise  (§  116a). 

j.  J.  Z.  L. 

ZEBA’OT  ADONAI.  See  Adonai. 

ZEBEDEE  (ZE,5t(5aiof ; apparently  from  the  He- 
brew = “the  gift  of  Yiiwh”):  Father  of  the 

apostles  Janies  and  John,  and  husband  of  Salome; 
a native  of  Galilee  and  a fisherman  by  calling  (Matt, 
iv.  21,  xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv.  40).  It  seems  from  the 
mention  of  his  boat  and  hired  servants  (?5.  i.  20)  that 
Zebedee  was  a man  of  some  means,  although  he  had 
to  work  himself. 

J.  M.  Sel. 

ZEBI  BEN  AARON.  See  Kaidanovek,  Zebi 
Hiuscii. 

ZEBI  ASHKENAZI.  See  Ashkenazi,  Zebi 
IIiKscH  BEN  Jacob. 

ZEBI  HIRSCH  BEN  HAYYIM : Dayyan 
and  hazzan  at  Posen  toward  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Under  the  title  “ Sefer  Or  Yashar  ” 
he  edited  (Amsterdam,  1709)  an  Ashkenazic  ritual, 
to  which  he  appended  notes  of  his  own,  various 
commentaries  collected  from  ancient  authorities,  the 
annotations  of  Isaac  Luria,  the  dinim  that  are  in 
daily  use,  and  ethical  dissertations  taken  from  the 
“Hobot  ha-Lebabot,”  “Reshit  Hokmah,”  and  “ To- 
ze  ’ot  Hayyim.  ” Zebi  Hirsch  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a printer  of  Wilniersdorf  of  similar  name. 

Bibliooraphy  : Nepi-Ghirondi,  Talednt  Geilole  YisraeU  P- 

298 ; Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2751. 

.1.  I.  Br. 

ZEBI  HIRSCH  BEN  ISAAC  JACOB  : Sho- 
het  at  Cracow  in  the  sixteenth  century;  a pupil  of 
Moses  Isserles.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Haggahot 
le-Sefer  Shehitah  u-Bedikah  ” (Cracow,  1631;  n.p. 
1723;  Amsterdam,  1745;  Zolkiev,  1793),  annotations 
appended  to  Jacob  Weil’s  work  on  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  slaughtering  of  animals  and  the  examination 
of  the  lungs. 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Gliirondi.  Toledot  Gedole  Vi.^rael,  p. 

298;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  396;  Steinschneider.  Cat.  BmU.coh 
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ZEBI  HIRSCH  BEN  JOSEPH  BEN  ZEBI 
HA-KOHEN  : Polish  Talmudist  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  studied  for  some  time  at  Cracow  under 
Yom-Tob  Lipmanu  Heller.  He  was  the  author  of 
“ Nahalat  Zehi  ” (Venice,  16()1),  a commentary  on 
Joseph  Caro's  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  and 
of  “‘Ateret  Zebi,”  a commentary  on  Orah  Hayyim. 
Zebi  left  several  works  in  manuscript,  among  which 
are  commentaries  on  the  two  remaining  parts  of  the 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk. 

Bibmography:  Fiirst,  BihJ.  Jutl.  i.  39.5;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 

Bodl.  col.  2755. 

j.  I.  Bn. 

ZEBI  HIRSCH  B.  SIMON  : Lithuanian  Tal- 
mudist; lived  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  dayyan  and  preacher  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Vitebsk  during  the  rabbinates  of  H.  Isaiah 
and  B.  Lob,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  first 
Talirrudie  authorities  in  that  part  of  Lithuania.  He 
corresponded  with  many  rabbis  who  consulted  him 
on  difficult  ritual  questions.  Of  his  numerous 
writings  only  one  has  been  printed:  “Hadrat  Ze- 
kenim  ” (Dubrovna,  1802),  edited  by  his  grandsons 
Joshua  and  Abraham  b.  IMeir.  This  work,  in- 
tended as  a codification  of  the  halakot  enacted  dur- 
ing the  period  following  the  compilation  of  the 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  does  not  treat  the  subject  fully, 
the  printed  part  developing  inadequately  the  sub 
jects  contained  in  the  first  200  paragrairhs  of  the 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ah.  The  unpublished 
part  of  the  “Hadrat  Zekenim”  contains  novelhv 
on  Berakot  and  on  all  treatises  of  the  order 
Mo‘ed. 

Bibliography  ; Hadrat  Zehenim,  Introduction  and  notes  of 

approbation. 

E.  c.  L.  G. 

ZEBID  : 1.  Babylonian  amora  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ; a contemporaiy  of  Abaye,  whose  halakot  he 
transmitted,  and  of  whom  he  was  perhaps  a pupil 
(Ber.  46b;  Sotah  32b;  et  passim).  Zebid  also  trans- 
mitted the  halakot  of  Baba  and  B.  Nahman  (B.  K. 
84a;  B.  M.  17a),  but  he  particularly  preferred  the 
decisions  of  Abaye,  and  it  is  narrated  (' Ab.  Zarah  38b) 
that  his  adherence  to  Abaye  caused  his  death.  IVJien 
the  people  of  the  exilarch  once  questioned  B.  Hiyya 
Parwa’ah  regarding  a certain  halakah,  he  answered 
that  Hezekiah  and  Bar  Kappara  had  intei'iiretcd  it, 
while  B.  Johanan  had  deeided  to  the  contraiy,  and 
that  as  the  authorities  thus  stood  two  to  one,  the  law 
would  have  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  ma- 
jority. Zebid  said,  however,  “Do  not  listen  to 
him,  for  Abaye  decided  according  to  B.  Johanan  ”; 
whereupon  the  people  of  the  e.xilarch  forced  Zebid 
to  drink  a cup  of  vinegar,  which  caused  his  death. 
B.  Ilinena  b.  B.  Ika  is  recorded  as  his  opponent  in 
halakic  decisions  (3Ie‘i.  19a).  Zebid  ]tarticularly 
explained  to  his  |iupils  the  baraitot  of  B.  Hoshaiah 
or  Oshaya  (“  lii-debe  B.  Osha‘ya”;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  6b, 
56a  ; B.  jl.  92b;  et  passim). 

2.  Contemporary  of  the  preceding,  and  generall}' 
called  Zebid  of  Nehardea  (Kid.  72b;  comp.  Bashi 
adloc.).  He  was  for  eight  years  head  of  the  yeshi- 
bah  of  Pumbedita;  and  among  his  inipils  were 
Amemar,  Huna  b.  Nathan,  and  B.  Kahana  (Kid. 
l.c.-,  B.  M.  73b;  Yeb.  18b;  and  elsewhere).  At  his 


death  B.  Kahana  delivered  his  funeral  oration  at 
Pum  Nahai  a (-M.  K.  27b). 

Bibliography  : Heilpriii,  Seder  ha-JJorot,  it. 

,1.  -M  See. 

ZEBU‘IM.  See  lIvrocitiSY. 

ZEBULUN  : The  sixth  son  of  Leah  (Gen  xxx. 
20),  and  hence  the  name  of  the  tribe  descended  from 
him  (Num.  i.  9,  vii.  24,  x.  16;  Ps.  Ixviii,  28  [A.  V'. 
27]).  In  the  division  of  the  land  Zelmlun  was  as- 
signed districts  north  of  Issachar  (Josh  xix  11;  and 
west  and  south  of  Naphtali  {ih.  verse  34)  and  east  of 
Asher  (f/y.  verse  27).  Still.  Gen.  \li.\.  13  and  Dent, 
xxxiii.  18  et  see/,  suggest  that  Zelmlun  must  liave 
possessed  also  territory  bordering  on  the  sea;  and, 
indeed,  the  boundaries  detailed  in  Josh.  xix.  are 
unintelligible.  Zebiilun's  possessions  were  not  ex 
tensive,  but  were  fertile  and  were  crossed  liy  impor- 
tant roads  from  the  Jordan  to  the  .Mediterranean. 
This  fact  explains  the  reference  to  Zebuliin's  com- 
merce with  other  clans,  even  such  as  were  not  He- 
brews (“'ammim”;  Deut  xxxiii.  19;  see  Josephus, 
“Ant.”  V.  I,  ^ 22),  with  whom  at  .Mount  T.Mtoii 
Zelmlun  entered  into  commercial  covenant  relations 
(Deut.  f.r.)  =“  zibhe-zedek,”  allusion  to  which  tlie 
author  of  the  verse  seemingly  recognizes  by  a.sso- 
nance  in  the  name  “Zelmlun  ’’(with  “zebah  ”).  Be- 
ported  as  rather  ])0]mlons  while  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  i.  30.  xxvi.  26),  Zelmlun  seems  later  to  have 
had  within  its  borders  numerous  Canaanites (Judges 
i.  30;  Isa.  viii.  23).  Its  jirowess  is  mentioned  in  the 
song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  14.  18;  comp.  i/t.  iv.  6. 
10;  vi.  35).  One  of  the  judges,  Elon.  is  said  to 
have  been  of  the  tribe  (Judges  xii.  11).  It  is  prob- 
able that  Zelmlun  at  a comiiaratively  early  jieriod  was 
incorporated  in  Issachar  or  Asher  (see  omission  of 
Zelmlun  in  I Kings  iv.,  xv.  20,  II  Kings  xii.  18). 
The  territory  was  annexed  to  the  -Assyrian  empire 
in  734-733  by  Tiglath-pile.ser.  E.  G.  II 

ZECHARIAH  : One  of  the  Jlinor  Projihets,  to 
whom  is  attributed  the  collection  of  prophecies  and 
apocalyptic  visions  constituting  the  book  bearing 
his  name,  lie  was  a son  of  Berechiah  and  a grand- 
son of  Iddo  (Zech.  i.  1),  and  was  loo.sely  called  the 
son  of  Iddo  (Ezra  v.  1.  vi  14);  the  latter  was  jiossi- 
bly  identical  with  the  Iddo  mentioned  as  high  luie.st 
in  Nell,  xii  4,  which  would  make  the  iiriqihel  him- 
self the  high  [iriest  named  in  Neh.  xii.  16.  Zecha- 
riah  was  probalily  born  during  the  (’aptivity,  but 
was  brought  back  early  to  Palestine.  He  began  his 
]irophetic  ministry  in  the  second  year  of  King  Darius 
Hystaspes,  a little  later  than  lI.vodAi  (Zech.  i.  1; 
Hag.  i.  1),  his  preoccu|iation  being  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple.  According  to  the  contents  of  that  part 
of  the  book  which  without  doubt  is  by  him  (i.-viii.  ; 
see  Zecii.\ri-\ii,  Book  ok — (’uiticai.  View),  Zecha- 
riah  received  Yiiwn’s  messages  largely  Ihrough  the 
medium  of  visions  (i.  8;  ii.  2,  5;  and  elsewhere), 
which  excited  his  curiosity,  and  which,  in  answer  to 
his  inquiries,  were  interpreted  to  him  as  significant 
monitions  bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  colony 
and  the  timeliness  of  proceeding  with  the  rearing  of 
the  sanctuary  (i.  16,  ii.  14).  He  appeals  for  loyalty 
on  the  jiart  of  Joshua  the  high  priest  toward  the 
IMessianic  (irince,  the  “ Branch  ” (iii.  8)  or  ZEHfiiHA- 
BEL  (iv.  9).  As  the  mediator  of  his  visions,  the 
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prophet  iiiuiies  an  angel  of  Ynwn,  called  soinetiines 
“ the  ” angel,  and  it  is  he  who  introduces  also  “ the  ” 
Satan  in  the  role  of  a inischief-niaUer  contirming  the 
]ieople’s  hesitation  and  discouraged  mood  (iii.  1,  2). 
His  method  thus  borders  on  tlie  apocalyptic.  His 
style  is  not  lacking  in  directness  in  some  passages, 
but  in  others  it  leans  toward  involved  obscurity. 
Zechariah,  however,  proves  himself  to  be  an  uncom- 
promising critic  of  the  ritual  substitutes  for  true 
piety,  such  as  fasting  and  mourning  (vii.  5);  and  he 
reiterates  the  admonitions  for  mercy  and  righteous- 
ness, which  according  to  the  Prophets  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  service  of  Yinvii  (vii.  8,  9).  For  neg- 
lect of  this  service  Israel  was  visited  with  the  suf- 
ferings that  befell  it  (vii.  13, 14).  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
called  the  cit}'  of  truth  (viii.  3),  and  shall  dwell  in 
peace,  so  that  old  men  and  old  women  shall  be 
found  in  its  streets  (verse  4),  together  with  boys  and 
girls  (verse  5),  and  prosperity  shall  abound  in  the 
land  (vei'ses  7 et  seq.). 

While  Zechariah  lacks  originality,  he  is  distin- 
guished from  his  contemporaries  by  the  “gift  of 
plain  speech”  (G.  A.  Smith).  But  while  some  of 
the  obscurities  and  lepetitions  which  mark  his  vis- 
ions are  ]irobably  due  to  other  hamls,  there  remain 
enough  of  these  defects  that  come  from  him  to  indi- 
cate that  the  visions  were  not  the  spontaneous  out- 
fiow  of  ecstasy,  but  the  labored  effort  of  a strained 
and  artificial  imagination.  He  was  a prophet,  but 
of  a i)eriod  when  prophecy  was  rapidly  running  to 
its  own  e.xtinction.  E.  G.  II. 

ZECHARIAH,  BOOK  OF.— Biblical  Data  : 

Prophetical  book  composed  of  fourteen  cha[)ters; 
the  (deventh  in  the  ordcrof  the  Minor  Proi)hets,  fol- 
lowing Haggai  and  preceding  Malachi.  Ch.  i.-viii. 
comprise  three  jirophecies:  (1)  an  introduction  (i. 
1-C);  (2)  a complex  of  visions  (i.  7-vi.);  and  (3)  the 
seed  of  Peace  (vii. -viii.). 

(1)  The  introduction,  dated  in  the  eighth  month 
of  the  second  year  of  King  Darius,  is  an  admonition 
to  repimtance  addressed  to  the  people  and  rendered 
impressive  by  reference  to  the  consequences  of  dis- 
obedience. of  which  the  experience  of  the  fathers  is 
a witness. 

(2)  This  introductory  exhortation  is  follow’ed  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  month  of  Shebat  by 
eight  symbolic  visions:  {<()  angel-horsemen  (i.  7-17); 

{}>)  the  four  horns  and  the  four  smiths 
Contents,  (i.  18-21  [English],  ii.  1-4  [Hebrew]); 

(c)the  city  of  peace  (ii.  1-5  [English]); 
{(1)  the  high  priest  and  the  Satan  (iii.);  {e)  the  Tem- 
ple candlestick  and  the  olive-trees  (iv.);  (/)  the 
winged  scroll  (v.  1-4);  (q)  the  woman  in  the  barrel 
(v.  5-11);  {It)  the  chariots  of  the  four  winds  (vi.  1-8). 
To  these  is  added  a historical  appendix,  in  which 
the  prophet  speaks  of  the  divine  command  to  turn 
the  gold  and  silver  olfered  by  some  of  the  exiles  into 
a crown  for  Joshua  (or  Zerubbabel  ?),  and  reiterates 
the  promise  of  the  Messiah  (vi.  9-15). 

(3)  The  next  two  chapters  (vii. -viii.)  are  devoted 
to  censuring  fasting  and  mourning  (vii.)  when  obe- 
dience to  God’s  moral  law  is  essential,  and  to  descri- 
bing the  Messianic  future. 

Ch.  ix.-xiv.  contain: 

(1)  A prophecy  concei  ning  the  judgment  about  to 


fall  upon  Damascus,  Hamath,  Tyre,  Zidon,  and  the 
cities  of  the  Philistines  (ix.). 

(2)  Exhortation  of  the  people  to  seek  help  not 
from  Teuapiii.m  and  diviners  but  from  Yiiwn. 

(3)  Announcement  of  war  upon  unworthy  tyrants, 
followed  by  an  allegory  in  which  the  faitliless  peo- 
[)le  is  censured  and  the  brotherhood  between  Israel 
and  Judah  is  declared  to  be  at  an  end;  fate  of  tlie 
unworthj"  shepherd  (xi.).  To  this  chapter  xiii.  7-9 
seems  to  belong,  as  descriptive  of  a process  of  jiuri- 
fication  by  the  sword  and  fire,  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple being  consumed. 

(4)  Judah  versus  Jerusalem  (xii.  1-7). 

(5)  Results,  four  in  number,  of  Jerusalem’s  deliv- 
erance (xii.  8-xiii.  6). 

(8)  The  judgment  of  the  heathen  and  the  sancti- 
fication of  Jerusalem  (xiv.). 

Critical  View ; Inspection  of  its  contents 

shows  immediately  that  the  book  readily  divides 
into  two  parts;  namely,  i.-viii.  and  ix.-xiv.,  each 
of  which  is  distinguished  from  the  other  by  its 
method  of  presenting  the  subject  and  by  the  range 
of  the  subject  presented.  In  the  first  part  Israel 
is  the  object  of  solicitude;  and  to  encourage  it  to 
proceed  with  the  rearing  of  the  Temple  and  to  .secure 
the  recognition  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  are  the 
purposes  of  the  prophecy.  Visions,  which  are  de- 
scribed and  construed  so  as  to  indicate  Yiiwu's 
apiu’oval  of  the  prophet’s  anxiety,  predominate  as 
the  mediums  of  the  prophetic  message,  and  the  lesson 
is  fortified  by  appeals  to  Israel's  past  history,  while 
stress  is  laid  on  righteousness  versus  ritualism.  The 
date  is  definitely  assigned  to  the  second  yearof  King 
Darius  Hystaspes.  The  historical  background  is  the 
condition  which  confronted  the  Jews  who  first  le- 
turned  from  the  Exile  (see,  however,  Koster’s  “ Hei- 
stel  von  Israel,”  1894).  Some  event — according  to 
Stade,  the  revolt  of  Smerdis;  but  more  jirobably  the 
second  compiest  of  Babylon  under  Dariu.s — seems  to 
have  inspired  buoyant  hopes  in  the  otherwi.se  de- 
spondent congregation  in  Jerusalem,  thus  raising 
their  Dlessianic  expectations  (Zech.  ii.  10  [A.  V.  6]  et 
aeq.  vi.  8)  to  a firm  belief  in  the  reestablishing  of  Da- 
vid’s throne  and  the  universal  acknowledgment  of 
the  supremacy  of  Yiiwii.  Angels  and  Satan  are 
intermediaries  and  actors. 

In  the  .second  jnirt  the  method  is  radically  differ- 
ent. Apocalyptic  visions  are  altogether  lacking, 
and  historical  data  and  chronological 
The  Second  material  are  absent.  The  style  is  fan- 
Zechariah.  tastic  and  contains  many  obscure  allu- 
sions. That  the  two  parts  are  widely 
divergent  in  date  and  authorship  is  admitted  by  all 
modern  critics,  but  while  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  first  part  is  bj’  the  prophet  Zechariah,  no 
harmony  has  yef  been  attained  concerning  the  iden- 
tity or  the  date  of  the  second  part. 

Many  recent  commentators  regard  the  second  part 
as  older  than  the  first,  and  as  preexilic  in  date.  They 
would  divide  it,  furthermore,  into  at  least  two  parts, 
ix.-xi.  and  xii. -xiv.,  the  former  by  an  author  con- 
temporary with  Amos  and  Hosea.  This  assignment 
is  based  on  the  facts  that  both  Israel  and  Judah  are 
mentioned,  and  that  the  names  of  Assyria,  Egypt, 
and  the  contiguous  nations  are  juxtaposed,  much  as 
they  are  in  Amos.  The  sins  censured  are  false 
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prophecy  and  idolatry  (xiii.  1-6).  This  group  of 
cliaplers  (xii.-xiv.),  containing  the  denunciations 
familiar  in  all  preexilic  prophets,  is  regarded  as  later 
than  the  other  division,  since  only  Judah  is  men- 
tioned. It  is  therefore  assigned  to  the  period  after 
the  fall  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and  more  specific- 
ally, on  account  of  xii.  11,  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Southern  Kingdom  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo  and 
the  death  of  King  Josiah. 

Other  scholars  have  argued  witli  much  plausibil- 
ity for  the  hypothesis  that  the  second  part  belongs 
to  a very  late  period  of  Jewish  history. 
Date  of  the  In  the  first  place,  the  theology  (see 
Second  Esciiatoi.ogy)  of  these  chapters  shows 
Zechariah.  tendencies  which  are  not  found  in 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah,  but 
are  due  to  Ezekiel’s  influence,  such  as  the  war  on 
Jerusalem  preceding  the  Messianic  triumph.  Again, 
the  Temple  service  (xiv.)  is  focal  even  in  the  Mes- 
sianic age,  and  this  suggests  the  religious  atmos- 
phere of  the  Sadducean  and  Maccabean  theocracy 
with  Zion  as  its  technical  designation.  A mixture 
of  races  is  also  mentioned,  a reminiscence  of  condi- 
tions described  by  Nehemiah  (Neb.  xiii.  2'ii  et  seq.), 
while  deliverance  from  Babylonian  exile  underlies 
such  promises  as  occur  in  ix.  12.  The  advent  of  a 
king  is  expected,  though  as  yet  only  a Davidic  fam- 
ily is  known  in  Jerusalem  (xii.  7,  12). 

The  second  part  of  the  book  may  thus  be  recog- 
nized to  be  a compilation  rather  than  a unit,  all  its 
components  being  post-exilic  in  character.  Two 
groups,  ix.-xi.  and  xii.-xiv.,  ai'e  cleai  ly  indicated. 
The  second  group  (xii.-xiv.)  is  eschatological  and 
has  no  individual  coloring,  although  from  the  con- 
trast between  Jerusalem  and  the  country  of  Judah  a 
situation  may  be  inferred  whieh  recalls  the  conditions 
of  the  early  stages  of  the  Maceabetin  rebellion.  The 
first  gioup  may  likewise  be  subdivided  into  two  sec- 
tions, ix.  1-xi.  3 and  xi.  4-17  and  xiii.  7-9.  The  Greeks 
(see  Javan)  are  described  in  ix.  13  as  enemies  of 
Judea,  and  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  are  similarly 
mentioned  in  x.,  these  names  denoting  the  Syrians 
(SicpECCiD/K)  and  the  Ptolemies.  In  ix.  1-2  Damas- 
cus, Hamath,  and  Hadrach  are  seats  of  the  Seleticid 
kings,  a situation  which  is  known  to  have  existed 
in  200-10.')  n.c.  The  internal  conditions  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  immediately  before  the  lilaccabean 
uprising  appear  in  the  second  subdivision,  where 
the  sheplierds  are  the  tax-farmers  (see  Touiads; 
MENKi,At:s).  In  xi.  13  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion 
to  Hyucanus,  son  of  Tobias,  who  was  an  exception 
among  the  rapacious  shepherds. 

Bini.lOfiRAPHY : Wright,  Zechariah  aud  ?Iin  PraphcciCK.  2d 
ed.,  London,  1879,  wliicli  gives  earlier  literature;  Stade, 
Diuterozachariah,  in  Zeitxchrift  fiir  AIttrstameitlliche 
M'isxeiischaft.  1881-82 ; the  comiiientaries  by  Marti,  Nowaok, 
and  VVellhausen  : (}.  A.  Smith,  Twelve  PnijdiciXsii.;  Breden- 
kanip,  Der  Pniphet  Sachari/a,  1879;  Sellin.  Studien  zur 
EiitxtehiDujitzeil  der  Jildiseheti  Gemeiiide.  1901;  Stiirk,  V)i- 
terviiehinujcii  niier  die  KiiiiipaKitian  itnd  Ahfastnuiyszeit 
ro)i  Zachariah,  1891,  ix.  xiv. 

E.  G.  H. 

ZECHARIAH  BEN  ABKILUS  (Amphika- 

los):  Palestinian  scholar  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Zeai.ots;  lived  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Second  Temple.  According  to  the 
Talmud,  the  authority  which  he  enjoyed  among  the 
rabbis  of  Jerusalem  was  the  cause  of  the  downfall 


of  the  city.  Zechariah  was  present  at  the  liiinriuet 
famous  for  the  affair  of  Kamza  and  Bais  Ka.mza 
(comp.  Josephus,  “ Vita,”  10) ; and  though  his  influ- 
ence might  have  prevented  the  disgniceof  Bar  Kiim- 
za,  he  did  not  exercise  it.  Agiiin,  when  the  emperor 
sent  a blemished  calf  as  an  otfering  to  the  Temjile, 
the  Ilillelites  would  have  Jiccepted  it  to  frustiiite  Bar 
Kamza,  had  not  Zechariiih,  acting  in  the  interest  of 
the  .school  of  Shammai,  given  a casting  vote,  or  (ac- 
cording to  Lam.  R.  iv.  2)  refrained  from  voting,  and 
thus  rendered  the  decision  negative.  The  jieople 
wished  to  kill  Bar  Kamza  .so  thiit  he;  should  not  be 
able  to  tell  the  emperor  of  the  refusal,  but  Zechariah 
once  more  restrained  them  from  carrying  out  their  de- 
sign. R.  Johanan,  on  the  other  hand,  or,  according 
to  another  source,  R.  Jose,  declared  that  the  humility 
of  Zechariah  b.  Abkilu.S,  in  refusing  to  cast  his  vote, 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (Git.  otia; 
Tosef.,  Shah.  xvi.  [xvii.]  6:  Lam.  R.  iv.  2).  Heis re- 
corded as  following  neither  the  Bet  llillel  nor  the  Bet 
Shammai  with  regard  to  holding  date-stones  on  the 
Siibbath  (Shah.  143;  Tosef.,  Shal).  l.r.).  He  is  prob- 
ably referred  to  by  Josephus  (“‘  B.  J.”  ii.  17,  2-3). 

Bini.loe.RAPllY ; (iralz,  Gc»ch.  fii.  4.)8.  .'kfl,  817-S19;  Dcren- 
bourg.  Hist.  ().  2.77. 

E.  c.  .M.  Sel.  — K. 

ZECHARIAH  BEN  JEHOIADA.— Biblical 
Data:  A refoiiniug  i)riest  who  lived  under  King 
Joash  of  Judah.  He  reproved  the  idolaters,  an- 
nouncing God's  judgment  against  them;  and  a con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him  that  resulted  in  his 
being  stoned  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  who  “ remembered  not  the  kind- 
ness which  Jehoiada  his  father  had  done  to  him  (H 
Ghron.  xxiv.  22).  Zechariah's  dying  words  were; 
“Yiiwn  look  u()on  it,  and  rcaiuire  it”  {ih.  verses 
20-22). 

E.  (i.  II,  B.  P. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  According  to  the 

Rabbis,  Zechariah  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  king, 
and,  being  also  a jiriest,  pro|)het,  and  judge,  he 
dared  censure  the  monarch.  He  was  killed  in  the 
priests'  courtyard  of  the  'I’emple  on  a Sabbath 
which  was  likewise  the  Day  of  Atommient.  Later, 
when  Nebezak-.vdan  came  to  destroy  the  Teuijile, 
Zechariah's  blood  began  to  boil.  The  Assyrian  aski  d 
the  Jews  what  that  phenomenon  meant,  but  w hen 
they  replied  that  it  was  the  lilood  of  siiciiliees,  he 
proved  the  falsity  of  their  answer.  The  .lews  then 
told  him  the  truth,  and  Nebuzar-adaii,  wishing  to 
a|)pease  Zechariah's  blood,  slew  in  succession  the 
Great  and  Small  Sanhedrins,  the  young  priests,  and 
sehool-children,  till  the  number  of  the  dead  was 
940,000.  Still  lh(“  blood  continued  to  boil,  where- 
uiion  Nebuzar-adan  cried:  ■‘Zechariah,  Zechariah! 
for  thee  have  I slain  the  best  of  them;  wouldst  thou 
that  I destroy  them  all't”  Anil  at  these  words  the 
blood  ceased  to  etiervesee  (Git.  37b;  Sanh.  90b; 
Lam.  R.  iv.  13). 

E.  c.  M.  See. 

ZECHARIAH  HA-KOHEN  : Greek  or  Turk- 
ish Biblical  commentator  and  liturgical  jioet  of  the 
fifteenth  centuiy  ; maternal  grandfather  of  Menahem 
ben  Moses  Tamar.  According  to  the  latter  (”  Tan- 
humot  El,”  ch.  x.),  Zechariah  wrote  a pamiihlet 
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(“koiitres”)  in  which  he  refutes  Nahmanides’  stric- 
tures on  Il)u  Ezra’s  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
citations  from  which  relating  to  the  weekly  lesson 
Wayiggash  are  made  by  Menahcm  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Kuth.  Hebrew  MS.  No.  249,  1 of  the  Vati- 
can Library  is  a work  by  a certain  Zechariah  ha- 
Koheu  refuting  Nahmanides’  strictures  (“  hassagot  ”) 
on  Maimonidcs’  “Sefer  ha-Mizwot,”  and  its  author 
is  probably  identical  with  the  subject  of  this  article. 
In  this  work,  written  in  H.!!,  Zechariah  is  styled  “ the 
philosopher.”  He  wrote  two  “tahanunim”  beginning 
respectively  “ Anan  adon  ‘olam  ” and  “Zebah  u-min- 
haii  ne’edaru,”  both  to  be  recited  on  Rosh  ha-Shanah 
before  the  blowing  of  the  shofar;  and  he  pioduced 
also  a metrical  poem  beginning  “Be-‘ikkarim  yeka- 
rim  la-bckarim,”  on  the  thirteen  Articles  of  Faith,  all 
the  rvords  riming  in  Q'l.  Moreover,  a manuscript 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Osias  Schorr  contains 
several  poems  by  Zechariah  ha-Kohen.  One  poem 
beginning  “Torat  emet  amun  ” and  published  by 
Schorr  (in  “ He-Haluz,”  ii.  162)  and  by  Geiger  (in  his 
” Jiidische  Dichter,”  p.  28,  Hebr.)  isalso  Zechariah’s, 
although  both  scholars,  misled  by  a difference  in 
hand  wi  iting,  ascribed  it  to  another  poet. 

Bibi.iography  : Fuenn,  F/.srne!,  p.  314 ; Steinschnei- 

(ivr,  ('ill.  Lei/ileii.  p.  143,  note  1,  Leyden,  18.58;  Ziinz,  Litera- 
tuiycHcli.  pp.  378-379,  (150. 

j.  M.  Sel. 

ZECHARIAH  MENDEL  BEN  ARYEH 

LOB  : Polish  Talmudist  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
a native  of  Cracow,  and  in  later  life  chief  rabbi  and 
head  of  the  yeshibah  at  Belz,  Galicia.  He  was  the 
author  of  “ Be’er  Heteb,”  a well-known  commentary 
on  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ali,  and  Hoshen 
Mishpat  (first  edition  of  the  first  part,  Amsterdam, 
17.54;  of  the  second,  ib.  1764);  the  work  is  prin- 
cipally a compendium  of  the  “Sifte  Kohen  ” and 
“Ture  Zahab.” 

BiBi.iofiRAPiiv:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-GcdoUm,  ii.,  s.v.  Be'er 
Heteh  ; Fueiin,  Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  318. 
j.  ■ M.  Set,. 

ZECHARIAH  MENDEL  BEN  ARYEH 

LOB  : Galician  and  German  preacher  and  scholar; 
born  at  Podhaice  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  died  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  Dec.  20, 
1791.  He  was  of  the  same  family  as  Solomon  Luria 
and  Closes  isserles,  who  traced  their  genealogy  to 
Kashi.  Zechariah  Mendel’s  ]uincipal  teacher  was 
Jacob  Joshua,  author  of  “Pene  Yehosliua’.”  Zech- 
ariah Mendel  was  preacher  in  the  Talmud  Torah  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  He  left  many  Avritings,  of 
which  only  the  following  three  have  been  published 
(at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder):  “Menorat  Zekaryah  ” 
(1776),  a work  containing  novelltc  on  the  treatise 
Shabliat  and  homilies  for  the  Sabbath  and  holy  days ; 
“Zekaiyah  JMeshullam”  (1779),  a sequel  to  the  pre- 
ceding Avork,  and  containing  novella;  on  the  Tal- 
mud; “Zekaryah  ha-Mebin  ” (1791),  a guide  to  re- 
ligious philosophy  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
Cabala. 

Bibliograpiiy:  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  P-  315;  Fiirst,  Bibl. 
Juil.  iii.  305. 

J,  M.  Sel. 

ZECHARIAH  IBN  SA‘ID  AL-YAMANI : 

Author  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  “Yosippon”; 
flourished  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  His  ver- 
sion exists  in  three  recensions:  (1)  in  several  manu- 


scripts Avhich  yet  await  thorough  examination;  (2) 
an  abbreviated  text  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London 
polyglots  (1645,  1657)  as  II  Maccabees  (“  Ki tab  al- 
Makabiyyin  ”),  the  term  “ Maccabees  ” here  connoting 
the  entire  Hasmonean  dynasty,  since  the  book  be- 
gins with  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Greatand  ends 
Avith  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus;  and  (3) 
an  abstract  printed  under  the  title  “ Ta’rikh  Yosipptis 
al-Yahudi”  (Beirut,  1873).  According  to  a manu- 
script at  Leyden  (No.  1982),  Ibn  Hazm  (d.  1063)  Avas 
acquainted  Avith  the  Arabic  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.  From  an  investigation  of  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion as  contained  in  tAvo  Parisian  manuscripts  (No. 
1906;  De  Slane,  No.  287),  Wellhausen  has  reached 
the  conclusion  (“Der  Arabische  Josippus,”  in  “ Ab- 
handlungen  der  Koniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  Wis- 
seuschaften  zu  Gottingen,”  neAV  series,  i.  1-50,  Ber- 
lin, 1897)  that  the  translator  Avas  an  Egyptian  Jcav 
who  made  his  Arabic  version  from  the  Hebrew. 
Wellhausen  believes,  furthermore,  that  the  Arabic 
and  existing  IlebreAV  texts  have  a common  origin, 
and  that  the  Arabic  of  the  manuscripts  is  nearer  to 
II  Maccabees  than  to  the  IlebreAV  version;  Avhile  all 
three  are  to  be  considered  independent  recensions 
and  valueless  as  historical  documents.  Despite  Well- 
hausen’s  researches,  however,  the  relation  of  the 
Arabic  “ Yosippon  ” to  the  IlebreAV  text  is  a problem 
still  unsolved.  The  Arabic  recension  Avas  probably 
the  source  of  the  Ethlopic  “Ziena  Aihud  ” (com]). 
Goldschmidt,  “ Die  Aethiopischen  Handschriften  der 
Stadtbibliothek  zu  Frankfurt-am-Main,”  pp.  5etseq., 
Berlin,  1897 ; Wright,  “ Catalogue  of  Ethiopic  Manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum,”  No.  ccclxxviii.). 

Bibi.iography:  Steinsehneider,  Die  ArahUehe  Literatiir iler 

Juden,  § 71,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1903 ; Vogelstein  and 

Rieger,  (Jesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,  i.  483.  See  also  Joskph 

BEN  (iORION. 

s.  M.  Sc. 

ZECHARIAH  BEN  SOLOMON  ZEBSIL 

(=  “ Shabbethai  ”)  ASHKENAZI:  German  Tal- 
mudist of  the  sixteenth  century;  rabbi  of  the  Ash- 
kenazic community  at  Jerusalem,  Avhere  he  died. 
He  Avas  the  father-in-laAv  of  Joseph  Caro,  avIio 
speaks  of  him  as  of  one  Avell  versed  in  rabbinics 
(.loseph  Caro,  “ Abkat  Rokel,”  No.  29).  His  signa- 
ture has  been  found  Avith  that  of  David  b.  Zimra 
under  a halakic  decision  {ih.  No.  115).  In  1.565  a 
case  of  halizah  Avas  the  occasion  of  a controversy 
betAveen  Zechariah  and  his  companions  on  the  one 
side  and  David  b.  Zimra  on  the  other.  The  brother 
of  the  deceased,  an  Ashkenazic  Jcav  avIio  lived  in 
Palestine  and  Avho  already  had  a Avife,  married  the 
Avidow  instead  of  performing  the  rite  of  halizali, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  Ashkenazic  custom  ; and 
Zechariah  and  his  companions  put  him  under  tlie 
ban.  David  b.  Zimra,  on  the  contrary,  argued  th:it 
as  the  man  lived  in  a country  Avhere  polygamy  Avas 
not  forbidden,  the  A.shkenazic  rabbis  had  no  riglit 
to  excommunicate  him.  The  other  Sephardic  ralibis, 
however,  declared  that  Zechariah  and  his  compan- 
ions Avere  right  (“Bet  Y'osef,”  Hilkot  “ Yibbum  AA'a- 
Halizah  ”). 

Bibliography  : Azulal,  Shorn  ha-OednUm,  i.;  S.  Friimkin, 

Ehen  Shemuel,  p.  60;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  314. 

J.  M.  Sel. 

ZEDAKAH  BOX  : A receptacle  in  Avhich  vol- 
untary charitable  contributions  are  deposited.  The 
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earliest  iiientioii  of  siicli  a device  is  in  connection 
witli  Jehoiada  the  priest,  who  i)repared  a chest 
witli  a hole  in  the  lid  and  placed  it  beside  the  altar 
opposite  the  general  entrance  at  the  south  side  of 
the  Temple ; in  this  chest 
all  contributions  were 
deposited  to  form  a fund 
for  repairing  the  sacred 
editice(II  Kings  xii.  10). 
According  to  the  Mish- 
nah,  there  were  in  the 
Second  Temple  thirteen 
boxes  shaped  like  a horn 
(“shofar”),  being  broad 
at  the  bottom  and  nar- 
row at  the  top,  where 
the  coins  were  dropped 
in.  The  money  placed 
in  them  was  used  for 
different  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple  and  for  chari- 
table purposes.  In  later 
times  the  charity  box 
was  called  “ kuppah  shel 
zedakah,”  i.e.,  charity 
basket,  or  receptacle  for 
the  communal  fund  con- 
tributed to  provide  sus 
tenauce  for  the  poor 
‘t  every  Friday  (Pc’ah  viii. 
Wooden  Zedakah  Box  in  the  7 ; B.  B.  8h). 

Synagogue  at  Lutomiersk,  From  time  immemo- 

^“Fro,n'ne™hn,  ■KilkaSlow.”)  ‘llG  SyiiagOgUC  aild 

bet  ha  - midrash  were 

provided  with  sets  of  charity  boxes,  each  hear- 
ing an  inscriptiou  designating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  money  was  collected.  Among  these 

boxes  were  one  for  “bedek  ha-hay  it”  (repairs  of  the 
synagogue),  one  for  candles  in  the  bet  ha-midrash,  a 
third  for  the  Talmud  Torah,  a fourth  for  “malbish 


Zedakah  Box. 

(Designed  by  Leo  Horovitz.) 


‘arummim  ” (=  “ to  clothe  the  naked,”  i.e.,  to  provide 
clothing  for  the  poor),  and  a fifth  for  “ gemilat  hasa- 
dim  ” (loans  without  interest  to  the  poor).  One  spe- 
cial box  was  marked  “ mattan  ba-seter  ” ( = “ a gift  in 
secret”;  comp.  Prov.  xxi.  14),  in  which  large  sums 
were  often  placed  by  anonymous  donors,  who  some- 


times specified  how  tlic  money  should  be  distributed. 
The  charity  l)oxes  were  under  the  supervision  of  a 
hoard  of  trustees  called  “ gahha’im.”  A charity  box 
is  carried  in  front  of  a funeral  l)y  the  shammash 
(beadle),  who  recites  “Zedakali  tazzil  mi  inawet” 
(=  “ Righteousness  [charity]  delivereth  from  death  ” ; 
Prov.  X.  2).  Charity  boxes  arc  also  |)lace(l  in  pri- 
vate houses  for  the  support  of  the  yeshihot,  hospitals, 
orphan  a.sylums,  etc.,  of  the  Holy  Land,  tlie  funds 
being  collected  by  the  meshullahim  of  the  various 
institutions.  SeeCiiAKiTY;  H.vi.i  kk.mi. 

J.  J.  I).  E. 

ZEDEK,  JOSEPH  KOHEN-  : Au.stro-English 
rabbinical  scholar  and  ])reachcr;  born  in  Leinhertf 
1827;  died  in  London  1SK):5.  Ilis  family  claimed  to 
trace  its  ancestry  back  to  the  exilarchs  through  Sol- 
omon Luria  and  Closes  Isserles.  Zedek  was  in- 
structed by  Joseph  Saul  Xathansohn,  chief  rabbi  (>f 
Lemberg,  and  attended  also  the  yeshihah  of  Joseph 
Yekeles,  rabbi  of  Yavorov.  While  at  Lemberg  he 
produced  a number  of  Hebrew  poems  of  a ])aliioiic 
character,  and  edited  a volume  of  collectanea  in 
honor  of  Sir  Closes  Montefiore,  entitled  “Xeweh 
J’ehillah  ” (Lemberg,  ISO!)).  He  likewise  edited  at 
Lemberg  the  Hebrew  j)criodicals  “ Meged  Yerahim  ” 
(1850-57),  “Ozar  Hokmah”  (185!)-()5),  and  “Ha-Ye- 
hudi  ha-Nizhi  ” (18fiti).  Zedek  wasa  tluent  iireacher 
in  Hebrew,  and  occu])ied  temporary  jiositions  at 
Cracow  and  Altona,  as  well  as  at  Frankforl-oti-lhe- 
Main,  where  he  issued  the  first  numbers  of  another 
Hebrew  pcniodical,  '‘Or  Torah”  (1874).  He  went  to 
London  in  1875,  and  in  that  city  he  published  the 
following  works:  “ .Mussar  Haskel  ” (1878),  a eolb'c- 
tion  of  his  sermons;  “Or  Hadash”  (1881);  " Ha- 
Torah  weha-Mizwah”  (18841;  and  a collection  of  re- 
sponsa  entitled  “ Urim  we-Tummim,”  He  moreover 
edited  Joseph  Cohen’s  “Dibre  ha-Yamim  ” ( 185!t), 
Kalonymus’  “Ehen  iBohan  ” (1805),  and  a curious  ac- 
count of  a blood  accusation  at  Granada  in  1845  under 
the  title  “Ohole  Shem  ” (London,  1888),  During 
his  later  j'ears  this  scholar  collected  a mass  of  mate- 
rial for  a biographical  and  literarj'  history  of  Eng- 
lish rabbis,  and  published  a volume  of  “Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  Eminent  Jewish  Families  ”(rt.  1807), 

Bidi.iograpiiv  : Zeltlin,  Uihl.  Poaf-HictulcLi.  pp.  17it-lS2; 

TlicJcifish  I'cer  7{oo/f,  .Ititki,  p,  30S.  ^ 

ZEDEKIAH : 1.  One  of  the  four  hundred 

prophets  (1  Kings  xxii.  II,  24,  25)  whom  Ahah  sum- 
moned to  impiire  of  them  before  Jehoshaphat 
whether  he  should  attack  the  Syi'ians  in  battle  at 
Ramoth-gilcad.  Zedekiah  appeared  as  a rival  of 
Micaiah,  whom  Ahah  always  feared,  and  who  on 
this  occasion  ironically  foretold  Israel’s  defeat.  Zed- 
ekiah struck  him  on  the  cheek  because  he  exi)lained 
by  a figure  that  the  words  of  the  four  hundred 
prophets  wen?  inspired  by  a lying  sjiirit.  Hicaiah’s 
reply  was  that  his  rival  should  sec  a verification  of 
the  adverse  proidiccy  with  his  own  eyes. 

2.  One  of  the  evil  men  of  Israel  in  the  Captivity, 
whose  false  utterances  and  immoral  acts  aroused 
even  Nebuchadrezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  to  such  a 
pitch  of  wrath  that  he  ordered  them  to  be  roasted 
in  the  fire  (Jer.  xxix.  21-23),  probably  in  some  such 
fieiy  furnace  as  that  mentioned  in  Daniel. 

3.  The  last  king  of  Judah.  He  was  the  youngest 


Zedekiah 

Ze'era 
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son  of  Josiiili  and  full  brothei  of  Jehoaliaz(II  Kings 
xxiii.  31,  xxiv.  18),  the  first  son  of  Josiah  to  reign, 
who  was  carried  captive  to  Egypt  by  Pharaoh- 
Necho  in  608  n.c.  {ib.  xxiii.  33).  Zedekiah 's  real 
name  was  “ Mattaniah  ” {ib.  xxiv.  17),  but  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, wlio  enthroned  him  (in  597)  in  the  place  of 
the  rebellious  and  captive  Jehoiachin,  his  nephew, 
changed  it  to  “Zedekiah”  (=“ righteousness  of 
Jail  ”).  The  new  king  assumed  the  throne  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Nebuchadrezzar;  and  an  abun- 
dance of  material  descriptive  of  the  events  of  his 
reign  is  furnished  in  II  Kings  (xxiv.  17-xxv.  7),  in 
II  Chronicles  (xxxvi.  10-21),  and  in  more  than  a 
dozen  chapters  of  Jeremiah.  The  eleven  years  of 
Zedekiah ’s  reign  were  notable  for  a steady  decline 
in  Judah’s  power  and  for  the  desperate  efforts  of 
Jeremiah  to  avert  the  coming  disaster.  As  a ruler 
he  was  pliant  in  the  hands  of  his  princes  and  of  Jer- 
emiah, yielding  readily  to  the  influence  of  any  ad- 
viser, whether  prince  or  prophet.  He  made  a jour- 
ney to  Babylon  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  to 
assure  Nebuchadrezzar  that  he  would  stand  by  his 
oath  (Jer.  li.  59);  but  the  undying  ambitions  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  kept  turning  toward  Asia,  and  Zed- 
ekiah, with  his  usual  wavering  polic}',  could  no 
longer  resist  the  persuasions  of  Hophra(Apries),  King 
of  Egypt  (589-569  n.c.),  and  in  588  n.c.  broke  off 
his  allegiance  to  Nebuchadrezzar.  This  brought  the 
Babylonian  army  against  Jerusalem;  but  it  had  no 
sooner  settled  down  to  a siege  than  Judah’s  Egyp- 
tian ally  appeared  from  the  southwest.  The  Baby- 
lonians hastily  raised  the  siege  and  gave  Ilophra’s 
army  such  a blow  that  it  retired  to  the  land  of  the 
Nile.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  then  resumed, 
and  after  an  investment  of  one  and  one-half  years 
the  w'alls  yielded.  Zedekiah  and  his  retinue  escaped 
through  some  hidden  gate  and  fled  toward  the  Jor- 
dan ; but  the  Babylonians  overtook  him  on  the  plains 
of  Jericho,  and  carried  him  captive  to  the  King  of 
Babylon,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Iliblah.  Here 
Zedekiah’s  sons,  heirs  to  the  throne,  were  slain  in 
his  presence,  his  own  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was 
bound  with  fetters  and  taken  to  Babylon  as  an  ig- 
nominious rebel  prisoner.  As  a result  of  his  conspir- 
acies Jerusalem  was  taken,  plundered,  and  burned; 
its  best  population  was  de])orted  to  Babylon  as  cap- 
tives; the  Jewish  kingdom  perished;  and  Israel 
cea.sed  to  exist  as  an  independent  nation.  Zedekiah 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a Babylonian 
dungeon. 

E.  G.  H.  I.  M.  P. 

ZEDEKIAH  BEN  ABRAHAM.  See  Anaw, 
Zedfjkiaii  ben  Abhaham. 

ZEDEKIAH  BEN  BENJAMIN : Italian 
Talmudist  and  liturgist;  lived  in  Rome  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  died  after  1280;  elder  cousin  of  Zed- 
ekiah b.  Abraham  Anaw,  by  whom  he  is  often 
quoted  in  the“Shibbole  ha-LekeC”  Zedekiah  b. 
Benjamin  was  a pupil  of  Mei'r  b.  Moses  at  Rome; 
and  he  later  went  to  Germany  and  studied  under  the 
tosaflst  Abigdor  b.  Elijah  ha-Kohen,  whom  he 
often  consulted  afterward  (“  Shlbbole  ha-L(‘ket,”  i. 
266,  ii,  40),  Abraham  of  Pesaro  speaks  of  Zedekiah 
as  his  companion  {ib.  ii.  6).  As  Abraham  Abulafia 
mentions  one  Zedekiah  among  his  disciples  and  fol- 


lowers, certain  scholars  suppose  that  this  was  Zede- 
kiah b.  Benjamin.  He  w'as  the  author  of  several 
selihot  found  in  ]\IS.  No.  42  of  the  Foa  collection. 

Eibi.iography  : Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in 
Rom,  1.  249,  267,  273,  376,  378  ; Zunz,  Literatwqesch.  j).  357, 
.1.  M.  Sel. 

ZEDERBAUM,  ALEXANDER  OSSYPO- 
VITCH  : Russian  Hebrew  journalist ; born  in  Sam- 
ostye,  Lublin,  1816;  died  in  St.  Petersburg  1893; 
founder  and  editor  of  “Ha-Meliz,”  and  other  pe- 
liodicals  published  in  the  Russian  and  Yiddish 
languages.  A sou  of  poor  parents,  he  was  in  his 
early  youth  apprenticed  to  a tailor,  but  through 
energy  and  assiduity  he  succeeded  iu  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  of  the  Russian, 
Polish,  and  German  languages.  He  married  in  Lu- 
blin, and  in  1840  left  his  native  town  for  Odessa,  then 
the  “Mecca”  of  the  Haskalaii  movement.  He  ob- 
tained there  a commercinl  position,  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Maskilim  of  the  city,  and  in  his 
leisure  hours  continued  to  work  for  his  self-educa- 
tion. Later  he  opened  a clothing-store,  and  was 
himself  cutter  in  his  tailoring-shop. 

In  1860  Zederbaum  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
government’s  permission  to  publish  “ Ila-lNIeliz,” 
the  first  Hebrew  periodical  issued  in  Russia;  and 
three  years  later  he  began  publishing  the  pioneer 
Yiddish  journal  “Kol  Mebasser.”  After  an  exist- 
ence of  eight  years  the  latter  paper  was  suppressed 
by  the  government,  whereupon  Zederbaum  went  to 
St.  Petersburg,  obtaining  permission  to  transfer  the 
headquarters  of  “ Ha-Meliz  ” to  that  city.  He 
was  also  granted  permission  to  do  his  own  printing, 
and  to  publish,  besides  “Ha-Meliz,”  a Russian 
weekly  (“  Vyestnik  Ruskich  Yedreed  ”),  which,  how- 
ever, enjoyed  only  a short  existence,  as  did  also  the 
“ Razsvyet,”  which  he  started  a few  years  later.  In 
1881  he  founded  the  “ Volksblatt,”  a daily  Yiddish 
journal  which  existed  for  eight  years,  although  Ze- 
derbaum was  its  editor  for  only  a few  years. 

Zederbaum  was  the  author  of  “ Keter  Kchunnah  ” 
and  “Ben  ha-Mezarim,”  but  neither  of  these  works 
met  with  any  success.  His  chief  significance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  a champion  of  the  Haskalah. 
ilis  Yiddish  periodical  “ Kol  Mebasser  ” offered  an 
opportunity  for  many  of  the  best  jargon-writers  to 
develop  their  talents;  and  among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Linetzky,  Abramo witch,  Spector,  and  Sho- 
lem  Aleichem. 

Zederbaum  exercised  considerable  influence  in 
government  circles,  and  it  was  due  to  his  interces- 
sion that  an  impartial  judgment  was  obtained  for 
many  Jewish  families  accused  of  ritual  murder  in 
Kutais;  he  disclosed  also  the  ignorance  of  the  Rus- 
sian anti-Semite  Lutostansk}',  whose  i)amphlets 
threatened  to  become  dangerous  for  the  Russian 
Jews.  The  Palestine  Association  of  Odessa,  which 
aids  the  Jewish  colonists  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
owes  its  existence  to  Zederbaum’s  activity. 

Bibliography:  Klironika  Vo^hhoda.  189.3,  Nos.  .3.5-36:  Soko- 
low,  Seferha-Zikharnii.  1890:  Wiener,  Wistorj/  of  Yiikii.^ih 
Literature  ■.  Brainin,  Zihronot,  1899;  Frieiiberg,  in  Sefer 
tia-Shanah,  1900. 

,1.  S.  He. 

ZEDNER,  JOSEPH:  German  bibliographer 
and  librarian;  born  at  Gross-Glogau  Feb.  10.  1804; 
died  at  Berlin  Oct.  10,  1871.  After  completing  his 
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education,  he  acted  as  teacher  in  the  Jewish  scliool 
in  Strelitz  (Mecklenburg),  wliere  the  famous  German 
lexicograplier  Daniel  Sanders  was  his  pupil.  In 
1832  he  became  a tutor  in  the  family  of  the  book- 
seller A.  Asher  in  Berlin,  and  later  engaged  in  the 
book -trade  himself;  but  being  unsuccessful  he  ac- 
cepted in  1845  a position  as  librarian  of  the  Hebrew’ 
department  of  the  Bi  itish  Museum  in  London,  where 
he  remained  till  1809,  when  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  resign  and  to  retire  to  Berlin,  w’here  he  spent  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life.  Shortly  after  his  appoint- 
ment, the  British  Museum  accpiired  the  library  of 
the  bibliophile  Heimann  J.  Michael  of  Hamburg, 
which  Zedner  catalogued. 

Zednerwas  the  author  of  the  following  tvorks: 
“Auswahl  Historischer  Stlicke  aus  Hebrilischen 
Schriftstellern  vom  Zweiten  Jahrhundert  bis  in  die 
Gegenwart,  mit  Vocalisiertem  Te.Kte,  Deutsche:'  Ue- 
bersetzung  und  Anmerkungen”  (Berlin,  1840); 
“Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Books  in  the  Library  of 
the  British  IMuseum  ” (London,  1867);  and  “Ein 
Fragment  aus  dem  Letzten  Gesange  von  Beineke 
Fuchs”  (Beilin,  1871),  a poetical  satire  on  Napoleon 
III.  He  contributed  to  Asher’s  edition  of  the  Trav- 
els of  Ben  jamin  of  Tudela  (London,  1840),  and  wrote 
poems  on  two  collections  of  portraits  (“  Ehret  die 
Frauen,”  and  “ Edelsteine und  Perlen,”  Berlin,  1830- 
45).  While  in  London,  he  published  a second  edition 
of  Ibn  Ezra’s  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Esther, 
to  which  he  wrote  an  introduction  entitled  “ Wa- 
Yosef  Abraham.” 

Bibliooraphy  : Steinsohneider,  in  Magazin  fllr  die  hitera- 
tur  des  AiifiJaiKleK,  1871,  No.  44,  ahstriietsof  winch  are  piven 
in  Adg.  Zed.  dex  Jiid.  1871,  pp.  116-118,  and  in  (ioicniUui- 
zeigey  fill’  die  (icsammten  hitercssen  des  Judoitumx,  Ber- 
lin, Feb.  23,  l‘J04. 

s.  D. 

ZEEBI,  ISB/AEL  ; Prominent  Talmudist;  son 
of  Benjamin  Zeebi,  and  on  his  mother’s  side  a gi’and- 
son  of  Abraham  Azulai;  born  at  Hebron  in  1051; 
died  in  1731.  Benjamin  dying  when  Israel  was  but 
four  years  old,  the  latter  was  educated  by  his 
mother;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  mai’ried  a 
daughter  of  Abraham  Cuenqui  (see  Griitz,  “Gesch.” 
X.  463,  note  6).  For  about  thirty  years  he  ofliciated 
as  chief  rabbi  of  Hebron.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a 
partizan  of  Nehemiah  Hiy.ya  Hayyun.  He  cor- 
responded with  Abraham  Yizhaki,  Moses  Hayyun, 
Ephraim  Nabon,  Jeshua  Shababo,  and  other  au- 
thorities. Zeebi’s  full  name  was  Abraham  Israel; 
the  first  pricnomen  he  seems  to  have  assumed  in 
later  years,  probably  after  an  illness.  At  his  death 
he  left  one  son,  Isaac,  who  published  at  Smyrna 
in  1758  “ Urim  Gedolim,”a  volume  of  responsa,  and 
“Or  la-Yesharim,”  a collection  of  homilies,  both 
works  being  by  his  father. 

Bibliookapiiy  ; Azulai,  Shem  ha-GedoUm,  s.v.  Ahi-aham, 
^■izulai,  and  Israel  Zeehi. 

E.  c.  L.  Gnii. 

ZE’ENAH  U-BE’ENAH  or  TEUTSCH  HU- 
MESH  : Jiuheo-German  paraphrase  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  Haftarot,  and  the  Five  Megillot,  written 
by  Jacob  b.  Isaac  of  Janow,  who  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  work 
is  enriched  with  many  haggadot  taken  either  directly 
from  the  Midrash  or  from  such  homiletic  commen- 
taries as  the  “Toledot  Yizhak,”  “Zeror  ha-Mor,” 


“ Hazekuni,”  and  othei’S.  Veiy  often  the  weekly 
lesson  begins  with  avei'sc  from  Proverbsand  is  suii- 
plemented  by  extracts  from  the  commentary  of 
Bahya  b.  Asher  and  narratives  found  in  various 
midi’ashim  and  other  “ Ma’aseh  ” collections.  It  is 
very  likely  that  such  a paraphrase  was  originally 
entitled  “Teutsch  Humesli,”as  it  is  still  often  called; 
but  as  the  first  juinter  placed  on  the  title-page  as  a 
motto  the  words  of  Cant.  iii.  11 ; “Ze’enah  u-re'enah 
benot  Ziyyon  ” (=  “ Go  out  ami  see,  ye  daughters  of 
Zion”),  and  as  the  book  was  particularly  ititended 
for  use  by  women,  it  came  to  be  known  b}’  the  tii'st 
two  woi'ds  of  this  motto.  Although  a work  of  this 
kind  had  been  comiuled  ju'eviously  by  Isaac  is. 
Samso.n  ua-Koiii;n  at  Pi-ague,  yet  the  "Ze’enah  u- 
He’enah  ” of  Jacob  b.  Isaac  far  surpassed  it  in  I'O])- 
idarit}',  and  it  has  continued  until  the  ])resenl  to  be 
the  most  favoi’ed  liteiary  work  with  .Jewish  women. 
Neither  the  date  nor  the  jdace  of  the  first  edition 
can  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  the  edition  of 
Cracow,  1020,  seems  to  have  been  the  second,  and 
two  yeai'S  later  the  book  was  reedite<l  in  Basel, 
which  shows  that  the  editions  wei’e  soon  exhausted. 
Since  then  it  has  been  vei-y  often  reedited,  and  in  the 
later  editions  (from  that  of  Amsterdam,  1711,  on- 
ward) there  were  added  the  Targnm  of  Shir  ha 
Shii'im  in  Juda'o-German  by  Issachar  Bermann  ha- 
Kohen,  and  Targum  Sheni  in  .ludieo-German  by 
Simeon  ben  Meshullam.  John  Saubert  translated 
into  Latin  the  first  jtarashah  oi-  Bereshit  (Ilelmstedt, 
1000;  reproduced  by  Wolf  in  “Bibl.  llebr.”  iii.  474 
et  seq.),  and  Alexandre  Crehange  adapted  fi’om  it  his 
“La  Semainc  Israelite,  ou  le  Tseena  Oui’cna  31o- 
derne,”  etc.  (Paris,  1840).  As  to  Jacob  b.  Isaac,  the 
author,  Steinsehneider  thinks  (“(’at.  Bodl.”  eol 
1210)  that  he  died  at  Janow  shortly  befoie  102:! 
.hicob  b.  Isaac  wi’ote  besides:  “Sefer  ha  .Maggid  ” 
(Prague,  1570),  a work  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
“Ze’enah  u-He’enah,”  and  treating  of  the  Pro])hets 
aTid  the  Hagiograi)ha,  with  the  exception  of  Cliron- 
ides;  “Shoi'esh  Ya’akob”  (Ci’acow,  1585),  a refer 
ence  index  for  the  laws  contained  in  the  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah;  “Meliz  Yosher”  (Lublin. 
1622),  Jinheo-German  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch, 
being  a suiqdemcnt  to  the  “Ze’enah  u Be’enah.” 

Bihi.iograpiiv  : Fiirst,  lidd.  Jud.  ii.  l!)-20:  SteiiiscliiieidiT. 

Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  121,5  cf  seq.x  idem,  Jewish  Lilci<dui  r.\t.'£tS. 

.1.  M.  Sei.. 

ZE‘EBA;  Palestinian  amora  of  the  thii’d  gener- 
ation; born  in  Babylonia,  where  he  spent  hiseaily 
youth.  He  was  a pupil  of  Hisda  (Ber.  4!)a),  <'f 
lluna(i5.),  and  of  Judah  b.  Ezekiel  in  Pumbedita 
Ho  associated  also  with  other  piominent  teachers  of 
the  Babylonian  school,  as  Nahman  b.  Jacob  (Yer. 
Ber.  8c),  Hamnuna  (Zeb.  105b;  Ber.  241)),  and  She- 
shet,  who  called  him  a great  man  (gabi-a  i'abb!i”; 
‘Er.  GOa).  His  love  for  the  Holy  Land  led  him  to 
decide  upon  leaving  his  native  count ly  and  emigi'a- 
ting  to  Palestine.  This  resolve,  however,  he  kej't 
seci’et  fi’om  his  teacher  Judah,  who  disai)piovcd  of 
any  emigration  fi-om  Babylonia.  Be- 

Love  of  foreleaving,  hespied  upon.Tudah  white 
Holy  Land,  the  latter  was  bathing,  and  the  words 
which  he  then  overheaid  he  took  with 
him  as  a valuable  and  instructive  memento  (Sliab 
41a;  Ket.  110b).  A favoiable  dream,  m which  he 
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was  told  that  his  sius  had  been  foi’giveii,  encouraged 
him  to  undertake  the  journey  to  the  Holy  Land 
(Ber.  57a);  and  before  starting  he  spent  a hundred 
days  in  fasting,  in  order  to  forget  the  dialectic 
method  of  instruction  of  the  Babylonian  schools, 
that  this  miglit  not  handicap  him  in  Palestine  (B. 
M.  85a).  His  journey  took  him  through  Akrokonia, 
where  he  met  Hiyj^a  b.  Ashi  (‘Ab.  Zarah  16b),  and 
through  Sura  (iO.).  When  he  reached  the  River 
Jordan  he  could  not  control  his  impatience,  but 
passed  through  the  rvater  without  removing  his 
clothes.  When  jeered  at  by  an  unbeliever  who  stood 
by,  he  answered,  “ Why  should  not  I be  impatient 
when  I pursue  a blessing  which  was  denied  even  to 
Moses  and  Aaron?”  (Yer.  Sheb.  35c). 

Ze'era’s  arrival  in  Palestine  and  his  first  expe- 
riences there  have  been  recorded  in  various  anec- 
dotes. He  was  small  of  stature  and  of  dark  com- 
plexion, for  which  reason  Assi  called  him  “Black 
Pot”  (LVb.  Zarah  16b),  according  to  an  expression 
current  in  Babylonia  (comp.  Meg.  14b;  Pes.  88a; 
Ber.  50a) ; this  name  probably  also  contained  an  al- 
lusion to  his  sputtering  manner  of  speech.  With 
reference  to  a malformation  of  his  legs,  he  was 
called  “the  little  one  with  shrunken 
Arrival  in  legs,”  or  “the  dark,  burned  one  with 
Palestine,  the  stubby  legs  ” (comp.  Bacher,  “ Ag. 

Pal.  Amor.” iii.  7,  note 2).  With  these 
nicknames  is  connected  a legend  which  throws  light 
upon  Ze'era’s  ascetic  piety  (B.  M.  85a).  In  Palestine 
he  associated  with  all  the  prominent  scholars.  Elea- 
zar  1).  Pedat  was  still  living  at  the  time  (Niddah  48), 
and  from  him  Ze'era  received  valuable  instruction 
(Yer.  Tei'.  47d).  His  most  intimate  friends  were 
Assi  and  Hiyya  b.  Abba.  In  his  intercourse  with 
Assi  he  was  generally  the  one  who  asked  questions; 
and  on  one  occasion  Assi  made  known  his  approval 
of  one  of  Ze'era’s  questions  by  saying;  “Right  you 
are,  Babylonian  ; you  have  understood  it  correctly  ” 
(Yer.  Shah.  7c).  Ze'era  especially  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Ammi,  the  principal  of  the  school 
at  Tiberias;  and  it  is  related  that  he  asked  Ammi  to 
decide  questions  pertaining  to  religious  law  that  had 
been  acldressed  to  himself  (Yer.  Dem.  25b;  Yer. 
Shab.  8a;  Yer.  Yeb.  72d).  Ze'era  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Abbahu,  the  rector  at  Ca'sarea,  of 
whom  he  considered  himself  a pupil.  He  was  or- 
dained rabbi,  a distinction  usually  denied  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Babylonian  school;  and  though  in  the 
beginning  he  refused  this  honor  (Yer.  Bik.  65c),  he 
later  acce[)ted  it  on  learning  of  the  atoning  poweis 
connected  with  the  dignity  (Sanh.  14a).  His  insig- 
nificant ai)pearance  was  humorously  referred  to 
when  at  his  ordination  he  was  greeted  with  the  words 
of  a wedding-song;  “Without  rouge  and  without 
ornament,  but  withal  a lovable  gazel  ” (Ket.  I7a). 

With  regard  to  Ze'era's  private  vocation,  the 
only  facts  known  are  that  he  once  traded 
Social  Con-  in  linen,  and  that  he  asked  Abbahu 
dition  and  how  far  he  might  go  in  im])roving  the 

Family  outward  appearance  of  his  goods  with- 
Life.  out  rendering  himself  liable  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  a charge  of  fraud 
(Yer.  B.  M.  9d).  Information  regarding  his  family 
relations  is  also  very  scanty ; it  is  asserted  that  he  be- 
came an  orphan  at  an  early  age  (Yer.  Pe’ah  15c),  and 


that  his  wedding  was  celebrated  during  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (Suk.  25b) ; and  he  llad  one  son,  Ahabah  or 
Ahava,  who  has  become  well  known  through  various 
haggadic  maxims  (comp.  Bacher,  l.c.  iii.  651-659). 

Ze'era  occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  Halakah 
as  well  as  in  the  Haggadah;  with  regard  to  the 
former  he  is  especially  distinguished  for  the  correct- 
ness and  knowledge  with  which  he  transmits  older 
maxims.  Among  his  haggadic  sayings  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned  as  throwing  light  upon  his 
high  moral  standpoint;  “He  who  has  never  sinned 
is  worthy  of  reward  only  if  he  has  withstood  tempta- 
tion to  do  so”  (Yer.  Kid.  61d);  “One  should  never 
promise  a child  anything  which  one  does  not  intend 
to  give  it,  because  this  would  accustom  the  child  to 
untruthfulness  ” (Suk,  46b).  On  account  of  his  lofty 
morals  and  piety  Ze'era  was  honored  with  the  name 
“the  pious  Babylonian.”  Among  his  neighbors  were 
several  people  known  for  their  wickedness,  but  Ze'era 
treated  them  with  kindness  in  order  to  lead  them  to 
moral  reformation.  When  he  died,  these  people 
said,  “Hitherto  Ze'era  has  prayed  for  us,  but  who 
wilt  pray  for  us  now?”  This  reflection  so  moved 
their  hearts  that  they  really  were  led  to  do  penanee 
(Sanh,  37a).  That  Ze'era  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his 
contemporaries  is  evidenced  by  the  comment  upon 
his  death  written  by  an  elegist;  “Babylonia  gave 
him  birth ; Palestine  had  the  pleasure  of  rearing 
him ; ‘ Wo  is  me,’  says  Tiberias,  for  she  has  lost  her 
precious  jewel”  (M.  K.  75b). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  l-Si:  Heilprin, 
Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii.  117-1:20. 

j.  J.  Z.  L. 

ZEFIRAH,  HA-.  See  Periodicals. 

Z£‘IRI:  Amora  of  the  third  century;  born  in 
Babylonia.  He  sojourned  for  a long  time  in  Alex- 
andria, and  later  went  to  Palestine,  where  he  became 
a pupil  of  Rabbi  Johanan.  In  the  name  of  Hanina 
b.  Hama  he  transmitted  the  maxim  that  he  who  in 
the  presence  of  a teacher  ventures  to  decide  a legal 
question,  is  a trespasser  ('Er.  3a).  He  also  trans- 
mitted a saying  by  Hanina  to  the  effect  that  the 
Messiah  would  not  arrive  until  all  the  arrogant  ones 
had  disappeared  (Sanh.  98a).  During  his  sojourn  in 
Alexandria  he  purchased  a mule  which,  when  he  led 
it  to  water,  was  transformed  into  a bridge-board, 
the  water  having  lifted  the  spell  which  rested  on 
the  animal.  The  purchase-money  was  refunded  to 
Ze'iri,  and  he  was  advised  to  apply  the  water-test 
thenceforth  to  cveiything  he  purchased,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  had  been  charmed  (ib.  67b). 
When  Eleazar  arrived  in  Palestine  he  sought  infor- 
mation from  Ze'iri  concerning  men  known  in  ancient 
traditions  (B.  B.  87a).  Ze'iri  was  praised  by  Raba 
as  an  exegete  of  the  Mishnah  (Zeb.  43b).  He  was 
proffered  the  daughter  of  Rabbi  Johanan  for  a wife, 
but  refused  because  he  was  a Babylonian  and  she  a 
Palestinian  (Kid.  71b).  Among  those  who  trans- 
mitted in  his  name  may  be  mentioned  Rabbi  Hisda 
(Ber.  43a),  R.  Judah  ('Ab.  Zarah  61b;  Men.  21a), 
R.  Joseph  (Ned.  46b),  II.  Nahman  ('Ab.  Zarah  61b), 
and  Rabbah  (Ned.  46a). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  644:  Heilprin, 
Seder  ha- Dornt.  ii.  ISla;  Blau,  AltjUdiaches  Zauhcrivcsen, 
p.  1.58,  note  5,  Strasburg,  1898 ; Yuhasin,  ed.  Filipowski,  p. 
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ZEISEL,  SIMON  : Austrian  clieniist ; born  at 
Lomuitz,  Moravia,  April  11,  1854;  educated  at  tlic 
German  gymnasium  of  Brliuu  and  attlie  University  of 
Vienna  (Pli.D.  1879).  He  establislied  himself  as 
])rivat  (loceut  for  chemistry  at  tlie  same  university 
in  1887,  and  in  1892  was  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  general  and  agricultural  chemistry  at  the  agricul- 
tural liigh  school  of  Vienna,  where  he  became  full 
professor  seven  years  later  (1899).  In  addition  to 
monographs  in  technical  periodicals,  Zei.sel  is  the 
author  of  “Die  Chemie  in  Gemeiuverstandlicher 
Darstellung  ” (Vienna,  1890). 

Bibliography  : Eisenberg,  Dus  Gets! lyc  irien,  ii.  574,  Vienna, 

1893. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

ZEISLER,  SIGMUND  : American  jurist ; born 
at  Bielitz,  Austria,  April  11,  1800;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Vienna  and  at  the  Noith western  Uni- 
versity, Chicago.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Chicago 
bar,  and  was  associate  counsel  for  the  defense  in  tlie 
anarchist  cases  of  1886  and  1887.  In  1898  he  was 
elected  chief  assistant  corporation  counsel  for  Chi- 
cago, but  resigned  his  position  in  1894  on  account 
of  ill  health.  After  traveling  for  several  months 
in  Europe,  he  returned  to  Chicago,  where  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  private  practi.se.  Zeisler  is  a 
prominent  Democrat,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  presidential  campaigns  of  1896  and  1900.  He 
has  contributed  to  reviews  and  law  journals. 
Bibliography:  American  Jewish  Year  Bank,  p.  211. 

A.  F.  T.  11. 

ZEISSL,  HERMANN  VON  ; Austrian  derma- 
tologist; born  at  Vierzighuhen  near  Zwittau,  Dlora- 
via.  Sept.  22,  1817;  died  at  Vienna  Sept.  23,  1884; 
educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna  (M.D.  1846). 
In  1846  he  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  ophthal- 
inological,  surgical,  and  dermatological  hospitals  of 
tlie  University  of  Vienna,  and  four  years  later  he  es- 
tablished a practise  and  was  admitted  to  the  med- 
ical faculty  of  the  university  as  pri vat-docent.  He 
soon  became  an  authority  on  skin-diseases  and  syph- 
ilis. In  1861  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor, 
and  in  1869  he  became  professor  and  chief  ph3’sician, 
of  the  second  department  fors3'philis  at  the  general 
hospital.  These  positions  he  held  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  1883.  He  was  knighted  by  the  Austrian 
emperor. 

Zeissl  wrote  many  essays  for  the  medical  jour- 
nals, and  was  the  author  of  the  following  works; 
“Compendium  der  Pathologic  und  Therapie  der 
Tertiaren  Syphilis  und  Eiufachen  Veuerischen 
Krankheiteu  ” (Vienna,  1850) ; “ Lehrbuch  der  Consti- 
tutiouellen  Syphilis  fiir  Aerzte  und  llorer  der  Medi- 
zin  ” (Erlangen,  1864);  “Lehrbuch  der  Syphilis  und 
der  mit  Dieser  Verwandten  Oertlichen  Venerischen 
Krankheiteu  ” (Stuttgart,  1875) ; and  “ Grundriss  der 
Pathologie  und  Therapie  der  Syphilis”  {ib.  1876). 
The  last  two  works  have  been  translated  into  Rus- 
sian, Dutch,  English,  and  Italian. 

Bibliography  : Hirsch,  Biog.  Lex.  s.v. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

ZEIT,  DIE.  See  Periodicals. 

ZEITGEIST,  DER.  See  Periodicals. 

ZEITLIN,  JOSHUA:  Russian  rabbinical  schol- 
ar and  philanthropist;  born  at  Shklov  in  1742;  died 


at  Kherson  Aug.  18,  1822.  He  was  a pupil  of  the 
casuist  Aiyeh  Loch,  the  author  of  “Sha’agat 
Aryeh”;  and,  being  an  expert  in  iiolitical  economy, 
he  stood  in  close  relations  with  Prince  Potemkin, 
the  favorite  of  Catherine  11.  During  the  Turko-Rus- 
sian  war  Zeitlin  furnished  the  Russian  army  with 
various  supplies,  and  managed  that  business  socle  v- 
erl3'  that  he  was  afterward  aiipointed  im])erial  court 
councilor  (“nadvorny  sovyetuik  ”). 

On  retiring  from  business  Zeitlin  resided  on  his 
estate  Ustzia,  where  he  was  consulted  by  the  rabbis 
with  regard  to  rabbinical  ipiestions.  He  rendcicd 
pecuniaiy  assistance  to  man3'  Talmudists  and  schol- 
ars, and  supported  a magniticent  bi  t ha-midrash,  in 
which  many  Jewish  writers  were  provided  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  so  that  the3'  could  imrsue  their 
vocations  without  trammel  of  any  kind.  Among 
writers  who  benefited  bi'  his  gcnerosit3-  mav  be 
mentioned;  R.  Xaliuni,  author  of  “Tosafot  Bik- 
kurim”;  Mendel  Lcjiin.  author  of  “Heshboil  ha 
Nefesh  ” ; and  the  jihysician  Baruch  Schick.  Zeitlin 
was  the  author  of  annotations  to  the  “Sefer  ISIizwot 
Katan,”  juinted  with  the  text  (Kojiys,  1820),  und 
supplemented  1)3’  some  of  his  responsa. 

Bibliography;  Fuenn,  Kiryah  Ac'cmaiiah,  p.  277;  Ideiii, 

Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  431. 

J.  -M.  SeL. 

ZEITLIN,  JOSHUA  B.  AARON:  Ru.ssiaii 
scholar  and  iihilanthropist;  born  at  Kiev  Oct.  10. 
1828;  died  at  Dresden  Jan.  11.  1888.  While  he  was 
still  3'oung  his  parents  removed  to  Chernobyl,  where 
he  associated  with  the  llAsiDi.Nt,  later  devoting  him- 
self to  the  stud3’  of  secular  sciences  as  well  as  the  1 le- 
brew  language  and  literature.  He  was  married  at 
Slutsk,  where  he  studied  for  some  time  with  Sam- 
uel Simehowitz,  with  whom  he  later  engaged  in 
business.  Leaving  Slutsk,  Zeitlin  resided  for  several 
3’ears  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  afterward  settled  in 
^loscow,  where  he  became  iirominent  asa  benefactor 
of  Taltnudic  students  and  IMaskilim.  During  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  he  was  a contractor  for  the  Rus- 
sian armv,  and  on  Aug.  1,  1879,  Czar  Alexander  II. 
awarded  him  a medal  in  recognition  of  his  services. 

In  1883  Zeitlin  left  Russia  and  settled  in  Dresden, 
where  he  collected  a large  librarv,  which  he  jilaced 
at  the  dis])osal  of  Talmudic  students.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1887  he  undertook  a journe3' 

Land,  where  he  celebrated  the  Passover.  He  vi.sited 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  and  took  great  interest  in 
the  Jewish  antiiiuities,  as  well  as  in  the  agricultural 
colonies  of  Palestine,  to  which  he  beipieathcd  50,000 
francs,  in  addition  to  many  bequests  to  educational 
institutions. 

Bibliography;  I.  Griiber,  in  Ozar  ha-f^ifmtt,  ii..  part  2,  pp. 

279-2S():  S.  Mandelkern,  in  Keneset  Yisrael,  iii.  219  et  so/.; 

Ha-Meliz,  xxviii.  44. 

,1.  ■ M.  Sel. 

ZEITLIN,  WILLIAM:  Russian  scholar  and 
bibliographer;  born  at  Homel,  government  of  INIo- 
ghilef,  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centurv. 
He  is  known  especially  as  the  author  of  “Kir3'at 
Sefer,”  or  “Bibliotheca  Hebraica  Post-Mendelssolin- 
iana  ” (Lcipsic,  1891-95),  a bibliographical  dictionarv 
of  modern  Hebrew  literature  from  the  beginning  of 
Mendelssohn’s  epoch  until  1890.  The  compilation  of 
this  work  occupied  Zeitlin  for  tweut3’  years.  He 
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made  extensive  use  of  Benjacob’s  “ Ozar  ha-Sefarim  ” 
and  of  Furst’s  “Bibliotheca  Jiidaica,”  and  visited 
Wilna  and  Warsaw,  the  centers  of  the  Hebrew  book 
market,  as  well  as  many  university  cities — as  Kb- 
uigsberg,  Berlin,  Geneva,  and  Paris — from  the  libra- 
ries of  which  he  gathered  additional  material  for  his 
work.  The  “ Kiryat  Sefer  ” indexes  not  only  works 
in  book  form,  but  also  important  periodical  articles, 
biographical  sketches,  and  scientific  essays,  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  biographical  notes  on  several  authors. 
Zeitlln  had  previously  prepared  an  index  of  works 
written  on  the  Jewish  calendar,  in  which  he  enumer- 
ates seventy-seven  Hebrew  works;  this  index  was 
publishcil  by  Hayyim  Jonah  Gurland  in  “ Yevreiski 
Kalendar”  (St.  Petersburg,  1882).  In  the  “Zeit.  fiir 
Hebr.  Bibl.”  (ix.  3-4)  Zeitlin  has  recently  published 
an  alphabetical  list  of  anagrams  and  pseudonyms 
of  modern  Hebrew  writers;  and  he  is  a contributor 
to  several  Hebrew  periodicals,  writing  mostly  bio- 
graphical articles. 

J.  M.  Sel. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  DIE  GESCHICHTE 
DER  JUDEN  IN  DEUTSCHLAND.  See 

Pe1!I0I)ICAI.S. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  DIE  RELIGlOSEN 
INTERESSEN  DES  JUDENTHUMS.  See 

Pekiodicals. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  DIE  WISSEN- 
SCHAFT  DES  JUDENTHUMS.  See  Peuiod- 

ICALS. 

ZEITUNG.  See  Pekiodicals. 

ZEKOR  BERIT : A jioem  by  Gershom  ben 
Judah  (960-1040),  the  “Light  of  the  Exile”  (Zunz, 

“ Literaturgesch.”  p.  239);  it  is  chanted  in  the  Seli- 
rroT  of  the  Northern  rituals  as  the  central  hymn  of 
the  early  penitential  prayers  on  the  eve  of  New- 
Year,  to  which  day  the  hymn  has  given  its  name  in 
familiar  Jewish  parlance.  Other  hymns  with  the 
same  commencement,  which  bases  an  appeal  for  the 
redemption  of  the  remnant  of  Israel  on  the  remem- 


brance of  the  merits  of  the  Patriarchs,  were  after- 
ward written  by  Kalonymus  ben  Judah  and  Samuel 
ben  Majo  (Zunz,  l.c.  pp.  2.15,  263),  and  were  also 
adopted  into  some  rituals.  The  hymn  of  Gershoin 
is  specially  honored  in  the  Polish  ritual  by  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  extracts  from  the  hymns 
in  the  selihot  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  Ne'ilaii 
service.  It  is  there  always  chanted  to  an  old  air 
which  obviously  originated  in  western  Europe,  and 
which  presents  points  of  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
minneliederof  the  twelfth  century.  Thecommenee- 
ment  of  the  second  verse,  on  which  the  others  are 
modeled,  should  be  compared  with  the  melodies 
transcribed  under  Siiofet  Kol  ha-Auez. 

s.  F.  L.  C. 

ZELAZOWSKA,  CATHERINE;  Polish  con- 
vert to  Judaism;  born  in  1460;  martyred  at  Cracow 
in  1540.  She  was  the  widow  of  an  alderman  of 
Cracow;  and  at  tlie  time  when,  influenced  by  the 
Bible,  Polish  Christendom  was  divided  into  differ- 
ent sects,  she  followed  the  example  of  the  daughter 
of  Nicholas  Kadzi  will  and  embraced  Judaism.  Peter 
Gamrat,  Bishop  of  Cracow,  condemned  her  to  be 
burned,  and,  though  eighty  years  old,  she  went 
gladly  to  meet  a martyr’s  death. 

Bibliography;  firatz,  Oencli.  3d  ed.,  lx.  454;  Sternberg, 

Gesch.  (ier  Juilen  in  Polcn,  p.  50. 

J.  M.  Sel. 

ZELMAN,  SAMUELE  VITA  : Austro-Italian 
poet ; born  at  Triest  in  1808 ; died  there  in  1885.  He 
was  educated  at  the  rabbinical  college  of  Padua, 
where  he  was  the  favorite  pupil  of  Samuel  David 
Luzzatto.  He  Avas  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  “Kina  per  la  Morte  de  S.  D.  Luzzatto” 
(Padua,  186.5);  “Primi  Discorsi  di  Bab  IMelza” 
(Triest,  1854);  “ Le  Parole  di  uii  Ignorante  ai  Dotti.” 
directed  against  demagogic  writers  {ib.  1855);  Ila- 
Nizzanim,”  a collection  of  Hebrew  poems  {ib.  n.d.). 
A complete  edition  of  his  Hebrew  essays,  hjmins, 
letters,  elegiac  poems,  etc.,  was  published  by  Vit- 
torio Castiglione  under  the  title  “ Ne'im  Zemirot 
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Shemu’el  o Yclid  Kimior”(i7;.  186C).  Some  of  liis 
Hebrew  poems  are  contained  in  the  periodicals 
“Bikkure  ha-‘Ittim”  (vol.  xi.)  and  “Mose”  (vols.  v. 
and  viii.). 

Bibliography:  Corriere  Israeliticn,  xxlv.  188;  Fiirst,  Bihl. 

Jud.  ill.  748;  Mose,  viii.  415;  Ozar  Nchmad,  i.  (18;  Stein- 

scbneider.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2760. 

s.  U.  C. 

ZELOPHEHAD  (TPID^X).— Biblical  Data:  A 
Mauassite  who  in  one  passage  is  called  the  sou  of 
Hepher,  the  son  of  Gilead,  the  grandson  of  Manas- 
seh  (Num.  xxvi.  29-83),  and  in  another  is  set  down 
as  the  second  son  of  Manasseh  (I  Cliron.  vii.  15). 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  very  doubtful ; some 
scholars  think  that  the  root  is  Syriac  and  means 
“ first  rupture,”  indicating  that  he  was  a first  born 
son  (comp.  Zelophehad  in  Kabbinicai.  Liteba- 
TUKE).  But  the  Septuagiut  SaATrndJ  or  la?.<i>aa6  (B 
in  Chron.,  laTTfadS)  shows  that  the  Hebrew  was 
vocalized  (=  “the  .shadow  [or  “proteetion  ”] 

of  terror  ”).  Zelopliehad  died  in  the  wilderness  and 
left  five  daughters,  who  subsequently  claimed  the 
inheritance  of  their  father.  Knowing  that  those 
who  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  Korah  were  exceed- 
ingly objectionable  to  IMoses,  Zelopliehad ’s  daugh- 
ters argued  that  their  father  was  not  of  Korah ’s  as 
sembly,  but  that  he  “died  in  his  own  sin.”  IMoses 
consulted  Yiiwh  about  the  matter,  and  was  ordered 
to  satisfy  the  daughters’  demand.  Thus  after  the 
conquest  of  the  land  under  Joshua,  Zelophehad’s 
daughters  obtained  their  father’s  lot  (Num.  xxvii. 
1-7,  xxxvi.  2-12;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

J.  M.  Seb. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : Zelopliehad  and 

his  father,  Hepher,  were  among  those  who  went  out 
from  Egypt,  and  consequently  each  of  them  had 
his  part  in  the  land.  Zelophehad,  as  the  first-born 


nu  le  - nia  - ‘an  she  - me  - ka. 
us  for  Thy....  grtat  Name's....  .sake. 


son,  had  two  parts  in  his  father's  lot,  so  tliat  his 
daughters  inherited  “ three  shares  ” in  the  land  (ISifre, 
Num.  183;  B.  B.  1101);  Num.  H.  xxi.  13).  The 
Uabbis  interpret  Num.  xxvii.  3 as  meaning  that 
Zelophehad  was  not  among  those  who  murmured 
against  God  (Num.  xi.  1 et  seg.),  nor  among  those 
who  revolted  against  Him  at  tlie  time  of  the  siiies 
(ih.  xiv.  1 et  seg.),  nor  of  the  company  of  Korah;  for 
none  of  these  three  classes  had  a part  in  the  land 
(Sifre,  l.c. ; B.  B.  18b).  'I'lie  Rabbis,  however,  do 
not  agree  as  to  whether  Zelophehad  himself  was  a 
good  man ; for  while  he  was  righteous  according 
to  the  anonymous  opinion  of  the  Bifre,  H.  Nathan 
concludes  that  he  was  wicked  (Sifre,  l.c.).  In  any 
ca.se,  the  words  “died  in  his  own  sin”  (Num. 
xxvii.  3)  are  interpreted  as  meaning  that  while  he 
did  not  induce  others  to  sin.  he  himself  sinned,  for 
which  he  was  punished.  According  to  R.  Akiba, 
Zelophehad  was  the  man  ■who  was  stoned  to  death 
for  gathering  sticks  upon  the  Sabbath-daj'  (Num. 
XV.  32-36),  while  according  to  Judah  li.  Bathyra, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  “ presumed  to  go  up  unto 
the  hilltop,”  and  who  were  smitten  by  the  Anialek- 
ites  and  Canaanites  (ih.  xiv.  44-45;  Sifre,  Num. 
113,  133;  Shall.  96b).  As  both  events  took  place  in 
the  second  year  after  the  Exodus,  the  youngest  of 
Zelophehad’s  daughters  at  the  time  they  claimed 
their  father’s  inheritance  was  at  least  forty  years 
old.  Thej''  were  not  yet  married  (comp.  Num. 
xxxvi.  6,  11)  because  they  had  been  waiting  for  men 
suitable  to  be  their  husbands  (B.  B.  119b). 

•I.  M.  Seb. 

ZEMAH  BEN  HAYYIM:  Gaon  of  Sura 
frotr  889  to  895.  He  was  the  stepbrother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nahshon  ben  Zadok,  and  has  become 
known  especially  through  the  reply  which  he  made 
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to  the  inquiry  of  the  Kairwanites  regarding  Eldad 
lia-Uani.  This  I'esponsum,  which  appeared  in  part 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  “Shalslielet  lia-Kabbalah  ” 
(Venice,  1480),  was  republished  as  completely  as 
liossible  by  A.  Epstein  in  Vienna  in  his  “Eldad  ha- 
Dani.”  It  embraces  nine  points  and  concludes  with 
an  apology  for  Eldad’s  forgetfulness.  According 
to  Epstein,  only  one  other  responsum  by  Zemah  has 
been  jiublished  ; it  is  given  in  the  Constantinople 
edition  of  the  “Purdes,”and  ends  with  the  same 
words  as  does  the  first-mentioned  responsum: 

i’O’  Weiss,  however,  ascribes  to  this 

gaon  also  the  authorship  of  responsa  in  “Sha‘are 
Zedek  ” (i  v. , No.  14)  and  in  the  compilation  “ Hemdali 
Genuzah  ” (Nos.  58-61, 111-131).  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  gaon’s  personal  career. 

Bibliograpfiy  : A.  Kpstein,  Khlad  hn-Dani,  pp.  6-10,  Pres- 

burg,  1891 : lleifinanii,  in  1 la^Karmel,  viii..  No.  32: 

sclirift.  1874,  p.  .tSS:  Frankel,  il).  1878,  p.  423;  Griitz,  Gesch. 

V.  343-245 ; Weiss,  Dor,  iv.  124,  364. 

.1.  S.  O. 

ZEMAH,  JACOB  BEN  HAYYIM : Portu- 
guese cabiilist  and  physician;  died  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ho  re- 
ceived a medical  training  in  his  native  countiy  as  a 
Harano,  but  fled  about  1619  to  Safed  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  Talmud  and  the  casuists  (“  posekim  ”) 
until  1625;  then  he  went  to  Damascus,  where  for 
eighteen  yeai’s  he  studied  the  Cabala  from  the  Zohar 
Find  the  writings  of  Isaac  Luria  and  Hayyim  Vital. 
He  finally  settled  at  Jerusalem  and  opened  a yeshi- 
bah  for  the  study  of  the  Zohar  and  other  cabalistic 
works,  David  Conforte  being  for  some  time  one  of 
his  pupils  (“Kore  ha-Dorot,”  pp.  36a,  49a).  Jacob 
Zemah  was  one  of  the  gi  eatest  cabalists  of  his  period 
and  was  a prolific  author,  his  w'oi'ks  including  trea- 
tises of  his  own  as  well  as  compilations  of  the  wri- 
tings of  Hayyim  Vital.  He  produced  twenty 
works,  of  which  only  two  have  been  published. 
'I’lie  first  of  these  is  the  “Kol  ba-Kamah  ” (Korez, 
1785),  a commeutaiy  on  the  “Idra,”  which  he 
began  in  1643,  and  for  Avhich  he  utilized  the  com- 
mentary of  H‘iyy>ni  Vital.  In  the  preface  to  this 
work  he  maintained  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
depended  on  repentance  (“teshubah”)  and  on  the 
study  of  the  Cabala  from  the  Zohar  and  the  writings 
of  Isaac  Luria,  the  delay  in  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah being  due  to  the  fact  that  schools  for  such 
study  had  not  been  established  in  every  town. 
His  second  published  work  is  the  “Nagid  u-Mezaw- 
weh  ” (Amstei'dam,  1712),  on  the  mystical  meaning 
of  tlie  prayers,  this  being  an  abridgment  of  a com- 
pendium which  Zemah  composed  on  the  basis  of  a 
more  comprehensive  treatise.  Among  his  unpub- 
lished works,  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
“Konnu  le  Ya'akob,”  in  which  he  calls  himself  “ the 


proselyte”  (“ger  zedek”;  “Cat.  Oppenheimer,” 
No.  1062  Q).  This  treatise  consists  of  notes  recorded 
while  studying  under  Samuel  Vital  and  supplemented 
by  his  own  additions.  In  his  compilation  of  Hayyim 
Vital’s  writings,  Zemah  pi-etended  to  have  discov- 
ered many  works  of  Vital  which  were  unknown  to 
the  latter’s  son  Samuel. 

Bibi.iographt  : Azulai,  Sliem  ha-GedoHm,  i.,  ii.  s.v.  Gilgulim, 
et  passim  ; Carmoly,  in  Revue  Orientale,  ii.  287 ; Fuvnn, 
Keiiesct  Yisrael,  p.  570;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Dodi.  col.  1^8. 
E.  c.  M.  Sei,. 

ZEMAH  BEN  KAFNAI : Gaon  of  Pumbedita 
from  936  to  938,  at  the  time  when  Saadia  had  been 
reinstated  in  the  gaouate  of  Sura  after  his  e.xcom- 
munication.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  his  life 
or  his  works. 

Bibliography:  Letter  of  Sherira,  in  Neubauer’s  Aneedota 
Bronicitsa,  i.  40 ; Griitz,  Gesch.  v.  276-377 ; Weiss,  Dor.  iv.  160. 
J.  S.  O. 

ZEMATUS,  MAGISTER.  See  Michael  b. 
Shabbetiiai. 

ZEMIROT  (“songs”):  A term  applied  by  the 
Sephardim  to  the  Psalms  in  the  earlier  sections  of 
the  morning  service.  The  Ashkenazim,  on  the 
other  hand,  style  them  “pesuke  de-zimra”  ( = 
“verses  of  song”),  and  the  term  “ zemirot ” more 
especially  designates  the  Hebrew  hymns  chanted  in 
the  domestic  circle,  particularly  those  which  precede 
or  follow  the  grace  after  the  chief  meal  on  the  eve 
and  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath.  Music  at  table 
was  a regular  feature  in  ancient  Jewish  life,  and 
the  Mishnah  expressly  states  (Sotah  ix.  11)  that  it 
was  discontinued  only  as  a mark  of  mourning  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Even  then 
Sabbath  tlie  later  Rabbis  found  it  necessary  to 
Hymns,  insist  emphatically  on  abstention  from 
such  domestic  melodies  (comp.  Sotah 
48a),  although  there  were  never  serious  objections 
to  them  when  they  were  devotional  in  character 
(comp.  Music,  Synagogal).  The  singing  of  hymns 
at  the  table  (probably  selected  psalms  like  Ps. 
cxxvi.  and  cxxxvii.,  which  are  now  used  on  Sab- 
baths and  on  week-days  respectively)  seems  to  have 
been  known  in  the  days  of  the  later  Midrash,  but  the 
ancient  custom  afterward  received  a powerful  im- 
petus from  the  spread  of  the  Cabala  and  the  belief 
in  the  visits  of  celestial  guests  on  the  Sabbath  (comp. 
Zohar,  pp.  252b,  272b,  et  passim).  In  the  sixteenth 
century  many  compilations  of  such  hymns  were 
published,  especially  at  Amsterdam  and  Constanti- 
nople. Gradually,  iiowever,  two  favorite  collections 
were  formed,  one  for  the  Sabbath  evening  meal  and 
the  other  for  the  Sabbath  afternoon.  A third  group 
was  selected  for  chanting  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath 
in  order  that  the  “ sacred  season  ” might  be  prolonged 
at  the  expense  of  the  “profane”  (Shab.  118b;  Shul- 


ZEM I ROT— Melodies  at  Grace 
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men  that  do  dream.  2.  Then,  fill’d  with  laugh  - ter,  our  tongue  ex  - ult  - ed, 

in  the  south  plain.  5.  They  that  in  seed-time  in  tears  are  sow  - ing, 
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SABBATH  REST 


Lento. 
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A Allegretto  con  moto. 
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lRefeain.  If  the  Sab  - bath  I shall  keep,  God  will  then 
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cov  - e - nant  and  sign,  Twixt  Him  and  me.  There -on  one  must  not  trade,  Nor 


go on jour  - ney.  Nor  talk  on  mat  - ters  of  the  state.  Nor  of  the 


fee.  So  let  me  speak  of  God's  great  Law....  to make  wise  me. 


han  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  293,  1),  and  that  the  de- 
parting Queen  Sabbath  miglit  be  escorted  on  her 
way  with  protracted  song  (comp.  Zohar,  p.  208a). 
These  collections  of  hymns  are  stilt  j)ublished  in 
such  old-fashioned  prayer-books  as  the  one  contain- 
ing the  “ Derek  ha-Hayyim  ” of  Jacob  ben  Jacob 
Moses  of  Lissa.  The  authors  are  among  the  latest 
of  the  payyetanim,  and  the  only  early  medieval 
hymn  in  the  collections  is  the  “Baruk  Adonai  Yom 
Yom  ” of  Simeon  b.  Isaac  b.  Abun. 

Even  later  in  origin  than  the  hymns  are  the  melo- 
dies. Indeed,  the  ordinary  head  of  a household 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  more  than  repeat 
in  the  domestic  circle  the  folk-songs  which  he 
heard  in  the  workaday  world  outside.  With  the 
growing  elaboration  of  the  florid  chant  of  the  haz- 
zan,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  children  at  the  table 
even  to  approximate  the  intricate  ornamental  vocali- 
zation heard  in  the  synagogue;  nor 
Melodies,  would  they  be  able  to  analyze  the  in- 
tonations and  detect  the  basis  on  which 
they  were  constructed.  Jewish  characteristics  are 
manifested  chiefly  in  occasional  phrases  of  synagogal 
character  in  which  the  traditional  melody  diverges 
from  its  folk-song  model  (comp.  En  Kelohenu). 
It  was  the  introduction  of  these  occasional  Hebraic 
phrases  into  the  popular  melodies  of  Gentile  neigh- 
bors which  Chopin  deplored  when  he  wrote  (F. 
Niecks,  “Chopin,”  i.  183):  “Poor  Polish  airs!  you 
do  not  in  the  least  suspect  how  3'ou  will  be  inter- 
larded with  Majufes”  (the  Judaeo-Polish  pronuncia- 
tion of  “Mall  Yafit,”  the  opening  words  of  a hymn 
by  Mordecai  ben  Lsaac  for  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath, 
one  of  the  most  popular  zemirot).  The  most 
wide-spread  melodies  for  the  zemirot  are  those  short 
phrases  introduced  into  the  chanting  of  the  grace 
after  meals  when  three  or  more  adult  males  are  pres- 
ent (comp.  ‘An  Het).  The}^  are  South-German  in 
origin,  and  recall  many  of  the  snatches  of  tune  built 
into  the  fabric  of  the  Passover  home-service.  Even 


where  other  zemirot  are  not  sung,  the  psalm  jire- 
ceding  the  grace  is  at  least  chanted.  Gne  of  the 
best-known  melodies  for  it  is  here  transcribed.  Its 
instrumental  model  may  perhaps  be  identified  in  a 
violin  composition  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

When  the  whole  collection  of  zemirot  is  used, 
they  are  not  chanted  to  definite  melodies,  hut  are 
read  in  a sort  of  cantillation  (comji.  Obkn),  and 
where  a selection  is  made,  the  most  frecpient  air  is  a 
German  melody  employed  either  with  the  “ Yom 
Zeh  le-Yisrael”  of  Isaac  Lubia  or  with  the  anony- 
mous “Zur  mi-Shello  Akalnu.” 

A favorite  melodj',  often  used  with  “ Mah  Yafit,” 
may  be  added  as  an  exam])leof  the  Sabbath-melody 
popular  among  the  Hasidi.m  of  southern  Poland 
and  Galicia.  ’Together  with  the  melody  which  fol- 
lows it,  it  was  first  transcribed  by  Lewandowski 
(comp,  his  “ Hebrilische  Melodien,”  op.  32,  Berlin, 
1882)  as  typical  of  its  class. 

The  Hasidim  affect  the  chanting  both  of  zemirot 
and  of  “.songs  without  words,”  or  melodies  set  to 
meaningless  sounds;  nor  are  these  cantillations 
restricted  to  the  Sabbath  table,  since  they  aim  at 
expressing  the  joj' of  the  spirit  upon  all  occasions. 
Two  such  airs,  one  from  Russia  and  the  other  from 
Jerusalem,  are  here  transcribed.  Their  recent  Sla- 
vonic origin  is  obvious 

The  Sephardic  tunes  for  the  zemirot  are  sung  in 
a more  florid  fashion  than  is  usual  among  German 
or  even  Polish  Jews.  They  include  many  tender 
airs,  of  which  that  for  “ Ki  Eshmerah  Shabbat  ” (a 
poem  often  incorrectly  attributed  to  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra)  may  be  instanced. 

Sephardic  tradition  is  particular!}'  rich  in  melodies 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  Sabbath.  One  has  already 
been  given  elsewhere  (see  Ha-Mabihi,),  and  another, 
the  air  to  Bemoza’e  Menuhah,  also  is  well  worth 
presentation. 

Some  of  the  original  melodies  for  the  zemirot  may 
well  have  been  composed  or  adapted  b}'  the  authors 


Zend-Avesta 

Zerffi 
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of  tlie  verses,  especially  in  the  case  of  Israel  ben 
Moses  Najaua,  whom  Delitzsch  calls  the  founder 
of  the  Jerusalem  rite,  and  who  wrote  no  less 
than  650  hymns  after  selecting  from  the  folk- 
songs of  the  Levant  tlie  melodies  for  his  verses.  In 
his  compilations,  tirst  published  at  Safed  in  1587, 
the  zemirot  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Perso-Arabic  modes  in  which  fall  the  melodies  to 
which  they  were  set,  while  the  original  Arabic, 
Turkish,  Greek,  Rumanian,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
titles  are  preti.xed  to  his  Hebrew  verses.  His  hymns 
“Yali  Ribbon  ‘Olam  ” and  “ Yiggaleh  Kebod  Jlalku- 
teka”  are  frecpiently  chanted  as  zemirot,  especially 
among  the  Hasidim,  but  are  set  to  melodies  of  much 
later  date.  Indeed,  for  the  reasons  stated  at  the  be- 
gi.nidng  of  this  article,  there  are  few  zemirot  which 
retain  the  same  melody  for  more  than  two  genera- 
tions. 

Bihi.iocraphy  : Zunz,  Literntxu  fiesrh.  pp.  306,  364.  419,484- 
486,  490,  511,  540,  546,  5.5.5,  56.5,  579,  583,  584,  591,  .59.5,  597. 

J.  F.  L.  C. 

ZEND-AVESTA.  See  Avesta. 

ZENOBIA  SEPTIMIA:  Empress  of  Palmyra, 
regent  (from  267  to  273)  for  her  minor  son  Vollaba- 
thus,  who  liad  been  appointed  imperator  by  the 
emperor  Aurelian.  Zeuobia  appears  to  have  been 
friendly  to  the  Jews;  and  according  to  some  accounts, 
which,  however,  lack  authentication,  she  was  herself 
of  Jewish  descent.  That  she  came  into  close  rela- 
tions with  the  Jews  is  shown  by  Yer.  Ta'an.  viii.  46b 
(see  also  Pal.wy’ra).  Within  a brief  space  of  time 
she  so  extended  her  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
Egypt  and  Sj'riathat  Aurelian  feared  lest  she  should 
renounce  her  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  he  accordingly 
made  war  on  her  in  272,  coiuiuered  her,  and  led  her 
and  her  son  in  golden  chains  in  triumph  through 
Rome,  although  he  treated  her  with  leniency  and 
gave  her  a villa  on  the  Tiber. 

Bibliography:  (Iratz,  6'e.sp/i.  3d ed.,  iv.  273-270 ; Hamburger, 
li.  li.  T.  i.,  s.v.  Tliadmor. 

B.  S.  O. 

ZEPHANIAH  : One  of  the  twelve  Minor  Proph- 
ets who  describes  himself  as  “the  son  of  Cushi,  the 
son  of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of 
Hezekiah,  in  the  da3’s  of  Josiah,  the  son  of  Amon, 
King  of  Judali  ” (Zeph.  i.  1).  He  seems,  therefore, 
to  have  been  a descendant  of  Hezekiah,  King  of 
Judah,  since  otherwise  only  the  name  of  his  father 
would  have  been  given  (comp.  Isa.  i.  1;  Ezek.  i.  3; 
Joel  i.  1).  If  he  was  of  royal  descent,  he  probably 
lived  in  Jerusalem;  and  evidence  of  this  is  seen  in 
his  prophecies,  where  he  describes  various  parts  of 
the  citj'.  According  to  the  first  verse  of  the  book 
which  bears  his  name,  he  flourished  during  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  utterances  the  ma- 
jority of  modern  scholars  date  his  activity  prior  to 
the  reforms  so  rigorouslj'  inaugurated  and  promul- 
gated after  621,  the  pictures  of  corruption  and 
the  approaching  foe  being  most  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  the  situation  in  Judah  during  the  early 
years  of  Josiah  and  the  Scythian  invasion. 

The  contents  of  the  book  of  this  prophet  fall  into 
two  parts:  i.  1-iii.  8,  the  coming  judgment  on  the 
world,  including  Israel  and  the  nations;  and  iii.  9- 
20,  a promise  of  universal  salvation.  Zephaniah’s 


special  ilenunciations  are  directed  against  false  wor- 
ship and  irreligiou.  The  calamity  will  find  every  one, 
even  in  the  hiding-places  of  Jerusalem;  Philistia, 
Moab,  Ammon,  Cush,  and  Assyria  shall  be  over- 
whelmed by  punishment  and  disaster;  Jerusalem  in 
particular,  being  rebellious,  corrupt,  and  disobedient 
to  the  word  of  Yiiwii,  shall  fall  under  the  divine 
wrath.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  God’s  promise  is 
made  known  to  the  nations,  that  He  will  so  purify 
them  that  they  may  call  on  Him,  and  all  shall  bring 
Him  offerings.  After  the  storm  of  judgment  Israel 
shall  be  humble,  and  shall  trust  in  Ynwii  alone. 
New  social  conditions  shall  arise,  and  justice  and 
righteousness  shall  prevail,  so  that  the  redeemed 
shall  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

Zephaniah  is  a forceful  book.  Its  language  is 
vigorous  and  picturesque,  and  betrays  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Earlier  Prophets.  The  ideas  most  em- 
phasized are  the  providential  control  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  necessity  of  purity  and  justice  as 
opposed  to  the  prevalent  corruption  and  injustice  of 
the  day,  and  the  refining  value  of  judgment  and 
suffering. 

Bibliography  : Davidson,  Nahum,  HaJiahhuh,  and  Zepha- 
niah, in  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,  1896;  Nowack, 
Die  Kleinen  Propheten,  in  Handhommentar  zurn  Alien 
Testament,  1897 ; Smith,  Tlie  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets, 
ii.,  in  The  Expositor's  Bible,  1898. 

E.  (J.  II.  I.  M.  P. 

ZEPHANIAH  BEN  MORDECAI  TROKI : 

Karaite  scholar  and  aulhor;  flourished  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century;  brother  of  Jo- 
seph 1).  Mordecai  Troki.  He  was  the  author  of 
“Kiddush  ha-Hodesh  we-Sod  ha-Tbbur,”  a work  on 
the  calendar,  and  of  responsa  on  the  laws  govern- 
ing SiiEiiiTAii.  Both  works  are  mentioned  by  Siin- 
hah  Lnzki  in  his  “Orah  Zaddikim.” 

Bibliography  ; Fiirst,  Gesch.des  Karilerthums,  iii.  39;  idem, 
Bibl.  Jiid.  iii.  448  ; Gottiober,  Bikhoret  le-Toledot  ha-Kara- 
'im,  p.  209. 

J.  M.  Sec. 

ZERAHIAH  BEN  ISAAC  HA-LEVI  GE- 
RONDI  (known  as  ZeRaH  and  ReZBI)  : 'J’al- 
mudic  author  and  liturgical  poet  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; disciple  of  Moses  ben  Joseph  of  Narbonne. 
Azulai  and  many  others.  Influenced  by  the  statement 
of  Zacuto  (“  Sefer  ha-Yuhasin,”  ed.  Filopowski,  p. 
218)  that  Zerahiah  completed  in  1150  his  “Sefer  ha- 
IVIa’or,”  which  he  is  known  to  have  begun  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  give  1131  as  the  j'ear  of  his  birth.  This 
date  can  scarcelj'  be  correct,  however,  since  the 
“ Sefer  ha-DIa’or  ” mentions  the  commentaries  of  Ja- 
cob Tam  and  Samuel  ben  Mei'r,  which  could  not  have 
been  known  so  early  in  Provence.  It  is  equally  im- 
probable that  he  died  in  1186,  as  is  asserted  by  Judah 
ibn  Veiga  (“Shebet  Yehudah,”ed.  Hanover,  p.  112). 
Zerahiah  belonged  to  a prominent  Spanish  family 
called  Yizhari  of  Gerona,  but  early  in  life  he  left 
his  native  place,  where  he  seems  to  have  had  many 
enemies,  and  settled  at  Lunel.  There  he  appears  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  his  pupils  inclu- 
ding Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  son  of  Judah  ibn  Tib- 
bon,  who,  in  his  ethical  will,  freely  recognized  Zera- 
hiah as  a greater  scholar  than  himself.  Zerahiah  5va3 
not  only  a thorough  Talmudist  of  great  erudition, 
with  an  analytic  and  sjuithetic  mind,  but  he  was 
also  deeply  versed  in  Arabic  literature,  in  philoso- 
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pliy,  and  in  astronomy,  and  was,  above  all,  a gifted 
poet,  combining  elegance  of  style  with  elevation  of 
sentiment. 

Zerahiah’s  chief  work  was  the  “Sefer  ha-lVIa’or,” 
wliich  he  began  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  completed 
late  in  life.  It  contains  a critique  of  xVlfasi  as  well 
as  additions  to  his  Ilalakot,  and  is  di- 
The  “ Sefer  vided  into  two  parts,  the  first,  entitled 
ha-Ma’or.”  “ Ila-lSIa’or  ha-Katan,”  comprising  the 
Seder  Mo‘ed  and  the  treatises  Berakot 
and  Ilullin,  and  the  second,  called  “Ila-Ma’or  ha- 
Gadol,”  embracing  the  SedarimNashim  and  Nezikin. 
In  this  work  the  author  displays  great  erudition  and 
a fine  critical  sense  which  recognizes  no  other  au- 
thority than  logical  reasoning.  His  independence 
displeased  the  conservatives,  however,  and  refuta- 
tions of  his  criticisms  were  written  by  Nahmanides 
under  the  title  “Milhamot  Adonai,”  and  by  Abra- 
ham ben  David  of  Posquieres(UABaD),  who  alluded 
in  his  harsh  fashion  to  Zerahiah  as  an  immature 
youth  who  had  had  the  audacity  to  criticize  his 
master,  and  even  accused  him  of  having  appropriated 
some  of  his  (RABaD’s)  own  interpretations  without 
mentioning  the  author.  A justification  of  Zerahiah’s 
critique  was  written  by  Ezra  Malki  under  the  title 
“Shemen  la-Ma’or,”  and  since  1552  the  “Sefer  ha- 
Ma’or  ” has  always  been  printed  together  with  Alfasi. 

As  a sequel  to  his  “Sefer  ha-Ma’or”  Zerahiah 
composed  the  “Sefer  ha-Zaba,”  in  which  lie  ex- 
pounded the  methodology  of  the  Talmud,  and  at  the 
same  time  endeavored  to  show  that  Alfasi  had  not 
observed  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Talmud  for 
halakic  interpretation.  This  work,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, was  criticized  by  Nahmanides, 
Other  who  justified  Alfasi.  Both  the  “ Sefer 
Works.  ha-Zaba”  and  the  criticism  of  Nah- 
manides were  inserted  in  the  “Sefer 
Temim  De’im”  (§§225,  226,  Venice,  1622),  and  were 
also  published  separately  at  Shklov  in  1803.  Zera- 
hiah was  likewise  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
“Hilkot  Shehitah  u-Bedikah,”  mentioned  in  the 
“ Sefer  ha-Ma’or  ” at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  on 
the  treatise  Hullin  ; “ Hassagot  ‘al  Ba'aleha-Nefesh,” 
a critique  of  RABaD’s  treatise  on  the  laws  relating 
to  women,  published  in  part  with  the  “ Ba’ale  ha-Ne- 
fesh  ” (Venice,  1741;  Berlin,  1762);  “Dibre  Ribot,” 
a controversy  with  RABaD  on  civil  jurisprudence, 
mentioned  in  the  “Sefer  ha-Ma’or”  on  Baba  Mezi'a 
and  cited  in  part  by  Bezaleel  Ashkenazi  in  his  “Shit- 
tah  Mekubhezet  ” on  Baba  JMezi’a,  p.  98a ; “ Sela‘  ha- 
^lahalokot,”  mentioned  in  the  “Sefer  ha-Ma’or”  at 
the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  Shebu’ot;  “Pithe 
Niddah,”  quoted  by  the  author’s  grandson  in  his 
“Bedek  ha-Bayit”  (vii.  3);  a dissertation  on  the 
Mishnah  Kinim,  published  at  Constantinople  in 
1795;  and  responsa,  mentioned  in  the  “Sefer  ha- 
Ma’or  ” at  the  end  of  the  second  chapter  of  Gittin 
and  quoted  in  the  “ Sefer  ha-Tcrumot”  (xlv.  1).  Ze- 
rahiah was  the  author  of  numerous  liturgical  poems, 
eighteen  of  which  are  found  in  the  Sejihardic  IVlalizor. 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  476:  idetn.  in  -l/iy.  Zeit.  des 
Jud.  ill.  679;  Sachs,  Rc/ii/ifixc  Pocsic,  p.  2.')7 ; Dukes,  in  Ori- 
ent, hit.  ix.  760;  Landshuth,  ‘Aninnide  ha-'Ahndati.  p.  K! ; 
Reifinann,  Tnledot  It.  Zrrahiiati  lia-LrAt'i,  Prague,  1H.53  ; Car- 
moly.  La  France  iKracIite.  p.  107  ; Steinschneider,  (inf.  liadl. 
cols.  2589-^593 : Fuenn,  Kenexet  Yixrarl,  p.  570 ; Gross,  Gallia 
Judaiea,  pp. 255, 282 ; Michael,  Or  ha-lfauilini,  p.  307,  No.  826. 

j.  I.  Bk. 


ZERAHIAH  HA-YEWANI  (RaZaH) : By- 
zantine ethical  writer  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century.  Of  his  life  no  details  are  known,  excejit 
that  he  was  the  author  of  an  ethical  work  entitled 
“Sefer  ha-Yashar,”  which  was  confused  with  Jacob 
Tam’s  halakic  work  of  the  same  mime  and  errone- 
ously attributed  to  the  renowned  tosafist.  Tliis 
error  was  detected  b}-  Meiiiihem  of  Lonzano.  who,  in 
his  ])oem  “ Derek  l.Iayyim  ” (“  Shete  Yadot,”  p.  122), 
exiiressly  states  that  the  ethical  work  in  (piestion 
belonged  to  Zerahiah.  Lonzano  did  not  succeeil. 
however,  in  correctly  establishing  the  identity  of  its 
author,  fora  second  error  immediately  arose.  Since 
Zerahiah  ha-Yewani  had  the  same  initials  as  Zera- 
hiah ha-Levi  Gerondi,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
“ Si'fer  lia-.Ma’or,”  the  “ Sefer  ha-Yashar  ” wasaltrib- 
uted  by  some  bibliograiihers  to  the  latter. 

The  “Sefer  ha-Yashar”  is  divided  into  eighteen 
short  cha|)ters.  and  treats  of  the  ethical  principles 
which  underlie  the  relation  of  man  to  God.  It  is 
an  imitation  of  Bahj’a’s  " Hobot  ha-Lidiabot,”  whicli 
Zerahiah  acknowledges  in  his  preface  that  he  had 
studied,  although  he  found  it  too  long  and  too  jiro- 
found  for  the  average  reailer.  The  indebtcdnc.ss  of 
the  “Sefer  ha-Yashar”  to  the  “ Ilobot  ha-Lcbabot" 
is  especially  evident  in  the  first  chapter,  entitled 
“ Sod  Beri'at ‘Olam,”  which  is  sinqily  a brief  sum- 
mary of  the  chaptius  called  “Sha'ar  ha-Vihud  ’’  and 
“ Slia’ar  ha-Beliinah  ” in  Bahya’swork.  The  “Sefer 
ha-Yashar”  was  first  published  at  C’onstantinoplc  in 
1526,  and  since  then  has  passed  through  twenty-four 
editions. 

Biiii.iograph  V : De  Ilos.si,  Dizionnrin.x.v.  Tani.Jiicnh  ; Nach- 
man Krix-hmat.  in  Korin  Honed,  iv.  272:  ( ariimlv.  In  .lust’s 

Aniuilen,  1.  1.55;  Stein.s<  tineldiT,  Cat.  Jinilt.  cols.  2586-2588. 

.1.  1.  Bn, 

ZERA‘IM  (“Seeds”);  The  first  order  of  the 
.’Mishnah,  containing  eleven  treatises:  Berakot, 
Pe’ah,  Demai,  Kil’ayim,  Shebi’it,  Terumot,  Ma’ase 
rot,  Dla'aser  Sheni,  Hallali,  'Orlah,  and  Bikkurim. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  first,  all  these  treatises,  as 
is  implied  by  the  name  of  the  order,  deal  with  the 
laws  governing  agriculture  and  farm  jiroducts. 

K.  c.  " J.  Z.  L. 

ZERED,  BROOK  or  VALLEY  OF  : One  of 
the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  indi- 
cated as  the  end  of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  wan- 
dering (Num.  xxi.  12;  Dent.  ii.  13-14).  The  ’I'ar- 
gum  of  pseudo-.Ionathan  renders  the  name  by 
“valley  where  Avillows  grow,”  and  thus  a|qiarently 
etymologizes  it  by  the  Talmudic  NnTit.  whicli  is 
confirmed  by  the  Septuagint  reading  /n/if-.  The 
location  of  Zered  is  given  as  east  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  border  between  JMoab  and  Edom  before  one  cross- 
es the  River  Arnon.  Most  modern  scholars,  inclu- 
ding Dillmann,  identify  it  with  the  AVadi  Karak,  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine  running  northwest  to  the 
Dead  Sea. 

.1,  M.  Si;i,. 

ZERFFI,  GUSTAV  (real  name,  Hirsch) : 
Hungarian  journalist  and  revolutionist;  born  in 
Hungary  about  1820.  He  was  the  author  of 
“Wiener  Lichtbilder  und  Scliattcnspiele,”  with 
twelve  caricatures  (Vienna,  1848);  and  as  editor  of 
“ Der  Ungar”  in  1848,  he  became  conspicuous  by  his 
attacks  upon  the  Germans  and  the  imperial  family. 
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With  Essernatoni,  Stancits,  Zauetti,  Steinitz,  and 
others  he  set  the  tone  for  the  revolutionists,  and  in 
1848  he  was  Schweigel’s  captain  and  adjutant  in 
the  lionved  army.  On  the  failure  of  the  revolution 
he  ded  to  Belgrade  (1849),  where  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  French  consul.  In  1850  he  translated 
Kossuth’s  complete  works  into  German  for  the 
Europaische  Bibliothek  der  Neuen  Belletristischen 
Litteratur”  (cccxxii.,  cccxlvii.,  ceexlix.),  and  two 
years  later  he  visited  Paris,  going  in  1853  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  a member  of  the  Royal  Med- 
ical College,  and  afterward  secretary  of  the  Ger- 
man National  Association.  He  resigned  this  post 
under  suspicion,  however,  although  he  was  still  in 
London  in  1863. 

BTBLiooRAPiiy ; Wurzbaoh,  Biiiorapltischen  X,ca:i/f07i,  lix.,  s.v.; 
Die  Preaxe,  No.  S.t.5,  feuilletoii  (Vienna,  lsti3)  ; Die  Oeisxcl, 
No.  155  (V'ienna,  July  3,  1849). 

s.  N.  D. 

ZERIKA  : Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ; a pupil  of  Eleazar,  whose  halakic  maxims  he 
transmitted  (Sotah  4b;  Zeb.  93b;  Men.  7b,  8Cb),  and 
of  Ammi  (see  Hul.  46a).  He  was  a colleague  of 
Abba,  with  whom  he  decided  the  controversy  of 
Judah  I.  and  Nathan  on  the  problem  whether  the 
night  .should  be  divided  into  three  or  four  watches 
(Yer.  Ber.  2d),  and  by  whom  he  was  informed  of  a 
correction  in  a halakic  tradition  given  by  Ammi  (B. 
B.  130b).  He  was  also  acquainted  with  Ze‘era  (Yer. 
Bezah  60c),  and  especially  with  Jeremiah  (Men.  88b; 
Silk.  37b).  In  Babylonia  it  was  said  that  he  had 
called  Safra’s  attention  to  the  difference  between  the 
modesty  of  “ pious  Palestine”  and  the  audacity  of 
“ bold  Babylonia  ” on  the  occasion  of  the  prayer  tor 
rain  (Ta‘an.  23b).  No  haggadic  maxims  of  Zerika’s 
have  been  preserved,  the  only  saying  ascribed  to  him 
being  one  belonging  reallj'  to  Hidka,  whose  name 
was  incorrectly  transliterated  “ Zerika  ” (comp.  Hag. 
16a,  where  the  correct  name,  “ Hidka,”  is  given). 
Bibi-iooraphy  : Baclier,  Ao-  Pal.  Amo7'.  iii.  754-75.5. 

E.  c.  J.  Z.  L. 

ZEROR,  RAPHAEL  JEDIDIAH  SOLO- 
MON BEN  JESHUA  : Algerian  rabbi ; born  at 
Algiers  Sept.  8,  1681 ; died  there  Dec.  21,  1737.  He 
was  a descendant  of  a family  of  distinguished  Tal- 
mudists, and  his  grandfather,  Solomon  Zeror, 
was,  like  himself,  chief  rabbi  of  Algiers.  Together 
with  the  other  rabbis  of  his  city  he  signed  the  ban 
against  Nehemiah  Hayyun  (comp.  Nepi-Ghirondi, 
“Toledot  Gcdole  Yisrael,”  p.  280).  Zeror  studied 
secular  sciences,  devoting  himself  especially  to 
logic,  physics,  and  geography,  and  he  likewise  oc- 
cupied himself  much  with  poetry  in  addition  to  ac- 
(piiringa  reputation  as  a skilful  physician  and  carry- 
ing on  an  extensive  commerce  by  both  sea  and  land. 
Home  of  his  responsa  and  novelhe  were  collected  by 
his  pupil  Judah ‘Ayyashi,  and  were  published  under 
the  title  “Peri  Zaddik  ” (Leghorn,  1748),  the  edition 
being  preceded  by  a preface  written  by  Zeror’s  pupils 
and  contemporaries. 

Bibmooraphy:  Bloch,  Inxcriptian.x  Tamulaire.x,  pp.  45  cf 
xeq..  Paris,  1888;  Stelnschiieider,  Cat.  col.  2126. 

.1.  M.  Sel. 

ZERUBBABEL  : Son  of  Shealtiel  (Ezra  iii.  2, 
8 ; Hag.  i.  1 ; “ Pedaiah  ” in  I Chron.  iii.  19  is  probably 
a scribal  error)  and  grandson  of  Jehoiachin.  The 
name  is  either  the  Hebrew  ^33  yilT  (=  “begotten  of 


[in]  Babylon  ”),  although  compounds  with  the  pas- 
sive participle,  frequent  in  Assyrian,  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  found  in  Hebrew ; or,  more  probably,  it  is 
the  Assyro-Bab3'loniau  “Zeru-Babel”  (=“seed  or 
offspring  of  Babylon  ”).  It  is  a moot  question 
whether  or  not  he  Avas  identical  Avith  Siieshb.azz.au, 
“the  iirince  of  Judah  ” and  leader  of  the  tirst  great 
band  of  exiles  returning  to  Jerusalem  from  Babj-- 
lon  under  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  8).  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
urged  that  he  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  commu- 
nity of  returned  exiles  (Ezra  iv.  2),  that  he  is  asso- 
ciated in  this  capacity  Avith  the  high  priest  Jeshua 
in  the  general  administration  (Ezra  iii.  2,  8;  iv.  3; 
V.  2;  Hag.  i.  1;  Zech.  iii.-iv.),  and  that  the  same 
title  of  governor  (“  pehah  ”)  of  Judah  is  given  him 
by  the  prophet  Ilaggai  (i.  1;  ii.  2,  21)  as  is  attrib- 
uted to  Sheshbazzar  by  Ezra  (v.  14) ; Avhile  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he,  like  Daniel,  bore  a double  name,  the 
IlebreAv  “Zerubbabel  ” and  the  Babylonian  “Shesh- 
bazzar.  ” In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  pointed  out 
that  “Zerubbabel  ” is  in  all  probability  a Babylonian 
name,  and  that  no  hint  of  this  identity  is  given  in 
those  portions  of  Ezra  in  Avhich  both  names  occur.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  “ Sheshbazzar  ” may  be  iden- 
tical Avith  “Shenazar”  (I  Chron.  iii.  18),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jehoiachin  and  an  uncle  of  Zerubbabel.  In 
that  case  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  nephcAv  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  reorganization  of  the  com- 
munity and  shortly  afterward  succeeded  to  the  gov- 
ernorship. At  all  events,  Zerubbabel  was  governor 
of  Judali  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(520  B.c. ; Hag.  i.  1,  14;  ii.  2).  According  to  the 
story  of  the  chronicler  in  Ezra  iii.-iv.  5,  Zerubbabel, 
together  Avith  the  high  priest  Jeshua  and  others, 
erected  an  altar  for  burnt  offerings  in  the  seventh 
month,  offered  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  and 
kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  the  second  month 
of  the  second  j' ear  of  the  return  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Temple,  but  the  opposition  of  “ the  adver- 
saries of  Judah  and  Benjamin  ” (either  descendants 
of  JeAvs  who  had  not  gone  into  exile  or  interlojAcrs 
Avho  shoAved  hostility  to  the  returning  exiles)  caused 
a delay  of  seventeen  years.  Roused  to  fresh  activity 
by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  Avork  was 
resumed  in  the  second  j^ear  of  Darius  (520  b.c.), 
but  fresh  obstacles  Avere  encountered  in  the  sus]n- 
cions  of  Tatnai,  “governor  bejmnd  the  river”  (R. 
V.),  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Darius,  Avho  promul- 
gated a decree  authorizing  the  completion  of  the 
Avork.  The  Temple  Avas  finished  and  dedicated  four 
j^ears  later  (Ezra  v.-vi.).  Nothing  further  is  cer- 
tainly knoAvn  of  Zerubbabel,  although  a JeAvish  tra- 
dition says  that  he  returned  to  Babylon  and  died 
there.  His  sons  are  named  in  I Chron.  iii.  19, 
and  in  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xlix.  11  his  name  appears  in 
the  list  of  the  famous  men  of  Israel. 

In  I Esdras  iv.  13-63,  folloAved  by  Josephus 
(“Ant.”  xi.  3,  §§  5-9),  a story,  Avhich  appears  to  lack 
historicity,  is  told  to  the  effect  that  Zerubbabel  Avas 
a soldier  in  the  body-guard  of  Darius  Hystaspis  and 
commended  himself  to  the  king’s  notice  by  his  ready 
wit,  receiving  as  his  rewaid  permission  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  rebuild  the  Temple.  In  recent  times 
interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  ingenious  hypothe- 
sis of  Sellin  (“  Serubbabel : ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Messianischen  Erwartung,”  1898),  who 
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endeavors  to  show  that  Zerubbabel  was  actually 
made  King  of  Judah,  but  was  overthrown  and  i)ut 
to  death  by  the  Persians.  This  kingdom,  he  be- 
lieves, was  regarded  as  JMessianic,  and  in  Isa.  liii.  he 
sees  an  allusion  to  Zerubbabel’s  martyrdom. 

Bibi.iorraphy  : Ryle,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  in  Tlie  Camhridt/e 
Bible  for  Scliodis,  Cambridfre,  189;i;  Van  Hoonacke,  Zoroba- 
hel  et  le  Second  Temple,  Paris,  1893;  Sayce,  Hiuher  Criti- 
cism and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments,  pp.  £39  ct  set;., 
London,  1894 ; Wellliausen,  I.  J.  G.  3d  ed.;  Schrader,  Die 
Bauer  des  Zweiteu  'Tern pelbaues,  in  Studienund  Kritlhen, 
1867,  pp.  460-504  ; Roster’s  llet  llerstcl  van  Israel  in  het  Per- 
zische  2'ijdvak,  1894. 

E.  G.  H.  J.  F.  McL. 

ZEVAST.  See  Wili,. 

ZHIDOVSTVUYUSHCHAYA  YERES.  See 

JUDAIZING  IlEltESY. 

ZHITOMIR  (JITOMIR) ; Ilussian  city ; capital 
of  the  government  of  Volhynia.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  European  Ilussia,  having  become 
part  of  Lithuania  in  1320  and  being  one  of  its  promi- 
nent towns  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,  there  were  probably  no  Jews  there,  or  else 
their  number  was  very  small,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  city  during  the  uprising  under  Cumielnicki  in 
1648  is  not  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Vol- 
hynian  massacres  of  that  year.  When  Zhitomir 
became  part  of  Russia  in  1778,  it  had  a large 
Jewish  community,  and  was  a center  of  the  Hasidic 
movement.  In  1861  it  had  13,299  Jews  in  a total 
population  of  40,, ^64,  and  owned  one  large  syna- 
gogue and  twenty-six  small  ones.  In  1891  the  Jews 
numbered  24,062  out  of  a total  population  of  69,785, 
while  the  number  of  large  synagogues  had  increased 
to  three  and  the  small  batte  ha-rnidrashot  to  forty -six. 

The  Russian  government  regards  Zhitomir  as 
the  central  point  of  the  Jewish  population  of 
southwestein  Russia,  as  Wilna  is  considered  the 
Jewish  center  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  printing  of  Hebrew  books  was  permitted 
only  in  these  two  cities  during  tlie  monopoly  of 
Hebrew  printing  from  1845  to  1862,  and  both  of 
them  were  also  chosen  as  the  seats  of  the  two  rab- 
binical schools  which  were  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1848  in  pursuance  of  its  plans  to  force 
secular  education  on  the  Jews  of  Russia  in  accord- 
ance with  the  program  of  the  Teutonized  Russian 
Haskalah  movement.  The  rabbinical  school  of 
Zhitomir  was  considered  the  more  Jewish,  or 
rather  the  less  Russianized,  of  the  two  (see  “ Ha- 
Meliz,”  1868,  No.  40).  Its  first  head  master  was 
Jacob  EicnENRAUM,  who  was  succeeded  by  Hayyim 
Selig  Slonimski  in  1862.  The  latter  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  school  until  it  was  closed  (together 
with  the  one  at  Wilna)  in  1873  because  of  its  failure 
to  provide  rabbis  with  a secular  education  who 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  Jewish  communities. 
Suchastover,  Gottlober,  Lerner,  and  Zweifel  were 
among  the  best-known  teachers  of  the  rabbinical 
school  at  Zhitomir,  while  Goldfaden,  Mandelkern, 
and  Paperna  were  among  the  students  who  later  be- 
came famous  in  the  Jewish  world. 

The  teachers’  institutes  which  were  substituted 
for  the  rabbinical  schools  were  scarcely  more  satis- 
factory, and  the  one  in  Zhitomir,  which  was  proba- 
bly the  worst-managed  Jewish  institution  in  Russia 
of  w'hich  there  is  any  record  (see  Prelooker,  “Un- 


der the  Czar  and  Queen  Victoria,”  pp.  8-21,  Lon- 
don, 1895),  and  of  which  Jonas  Gurland  was  in- 
spector from  1873  to  1880,  was  closed  in  1885.  The 
present  educational  institutions  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity include  a Talmud  Torah,  a “government 
school  ” for  boys,  a girls’  school,  and  several  ad 
mirable  private  schools  for  both  sexes.  Tlie  other 
Jewish  communal  institutions  of  Zhitomir  are  con- 
sidered to  rank  above  the  average  in  excellence. 
Wolf  (d.  1800),  author  of  the  “Or  ha-lMeir”  (Ko- 
retz,  1795),  a juipil  of  Biir  of  Meseritz  ami  one  of 
the  leadeis  of  earl}’  Hasidism,  and  Abraham  Bar 
Mavruch,  “ rosh  bet  din  ” or  acting  rabbi  of  Zliitomir 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  anil  author 
of  the  “Bat  ‘Ayin”  (Zhitomir,  18.50),  are  two  of  the 
few  noteworthy  rabbinical  authorities  of  Zhitomir; 
indeed,  the  town  has  never  been  ti  center  of  rab- 
binical learning.  Its  best-known  “crown  rabbis” 
have  been  Lev  Bienstok,  Kitlisher,  and  the  jirescnt 
(1905)  incumbent,  8.  Skomorovsky,  who  has  held 
this  iiosition  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Hayyim  Nah- 
man  Bialik  (b.  in  Radi,  V'olhynia,  1873),  who  is  con- 
sidered the  ablest  of  the  younger  Neo-Hebrew  poets, 
was  educated  in  Zhitomir. 

About  twenty  Jews  were  killed  atid  a large  num- 
ber were  wounded  during  the  disturbances  which 
occurred  in  Zhitomir  on  May  7 and  8,  1905,  when 
the  section  of  the  city  known  tis  “Podol  ” was  dev- 
astated. Among  the  dead  was  Nicholas  Blinov, 
a Christian  student,  who  fell  while  defending  the 
Jews,  and  thus  acted  in  real  life  the  ptirt  of  “ Boris  ’’ 
in  Chirikev's  tlrama  “ Yevrei,”  which  he  had  often 
played  as  an  amateur  on  the  stage.  Ten  young 
Jews  who  started  from  a neighboring  town  to  assist 
the  Jews  of  Zhitomir  were  killed  in  the  village  of 
Troyanov,  near  the  city.  After  the  massacre  of 
Zhitomir  a committee  was  organized  to  collect 
money  for  the  families  of  those  who  had  been 
killed;  it  received  about  33,000  rubles  from  Rus- 
sia, 9, .500  from  England,  1,500  from  Germany,  and 
6,000  from  the  United  States. 

The  district  of  Zhitomir  outside  the  city  con- 
tains 22,636  Jews  in  a total  population  of  281,378. 

Typography:  The  earliest  Hebrew  book 

printed  in  Zhitomir  bears  the  date  of  1804.  After  the 
misfortune  which  befell  Moses  SciiArino  atSlavuta 
(comp.  Hillel  Noah  Steinschneidcr,  “'Or  AVilna,” 
pp.  21-27,  Wilna,  1900)  and  the  suppression,  by 
the  Russian  government,  of  all  Hebrew  printing- 
ollices  in  Russia,  excepting  Wilna,  about  ciglit 
years  passed  before  the  brothers  Hanitia  Lippa, 
Aryeh  Loeb,  and  Joshua  Heschel,  “grandchildren  of 
the  rabbi  of  Slavuta,”  were  permitted  to  establish  a 
Hebrew  printing-office  in  Zhitomir  which  was  a re- 
vival of  the  Slavuta  office,  with  the  same  beautiful 
type  for  which  that  establishment  bad  been  famous. 
In  the  sixties  the  Schajiiros  published  at  Zhitomir 
the  finest  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  which 
had  appeared  in  Russia  until  that  time.  Abraham 
Shalom  Shadow  and  Isaac  IMoscs  Bakst  also  con- 
ducted printing  establishments  in  Zhitomir  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Bihi.iography  : Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  9;  Ha-Shahar, 
Vi.  .58,5-58():  Bazsvnet,  1S80,  No.  3t) ; Sokolow,  Sefer  'ha- 
Shanah,  pp.  60  ef  sec/.;  Zweifel,  Shalom  ^al-Visrarl,  i.  69-73 
(quotations  from  the  Or  ha-Me'ir  of  Wolf  of  Zhitomir). 

II.  R.  P.  Wl. 
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ZIDON  (SIDON)  : 1.  Eldest  son  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  X.  15,  I Cliron.  i.  13). 

2.  According  to  Strabo  (xvi.  2),  the  oldest  city 
of  Canaan:  situated  twenty  miles  south  of  Beirut. 
Its  territory  extended  from  the  slopes  of  the  Lebanon 
to  the  coast,  and  was  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Asber  and  Zebulun  (Gen.  xlix.  13;  Josh.  xix.  25). 
In  its  flourishing  period  the  city  had  a winter  and  a 
summer  harbor,  which  are  now  filled  with  sand. 
The  city  is  said  to  have  been  called  after  the  eldest 
son  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  19;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  i.  10, 
g 2);  but  the  name  may  also  have  been  derived  from 
the  extensive  fisheries  ("I1V)  in  which  the  inhabitants 
engaged.  It  was  ruled  by  independent  kings  (Jcr. 
xxvii.  3),  and  had  its  own  cult  (Judges  x.  6;  II 
Kings  xxiii.  13).  It  had  this  advantage  over  Tyre, 
that  it  entered  into  relations  with  the  Israelites  when 
its  king,  Ethbaal,  married  his  daughter  Jezebel  to 
Ahab  (I  Kings  xvi.  31). 

The  prophets  of  Israel  were  continually  referring 
to  the  great  importance  of  Zidon  as  a commercial 
city  (Isa.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12;  Joel  iv.  [A.  V.  iii.]  4-7). 
It  lost  this  position  when  Nebuchadnezzar  con- 
(juered  Palestine  and  part  of  Phenicia.  Ezekiel’s 
prophecy  referring  to  it  (Ezek.  xxviii,  20-24)  dates 
from  a later  time.  Isaiah  (xxiii.  1-14,  according  to 
Duhm;  xxiv.  10,  according  to  Cheyne)  refers  to  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus  in  351 
B.c.  There  are  also  various  references  in  the  Tal- 
mud to  the  city.  Ze'era  says  (Meg.  6a);  “The  tribe 
of  Zebulun,  which  borders  upon  Sidon,  complains  of 
its  mountainous  country,  with  its  superabundance 
of  streams  and  seacoast,  and  is  answered  by  reference 
to  Dent,  xxxiii.  19,  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
this  region  ” : “ sefune  ” is  said  to  mean  the  murex 
from  which  the  purple  dye  is  obtained;  “te- 
mune”is  said  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  abundance 
of  fish;  and  “hoi”  is  said  to  refer  to  the  Phenician 
glass  which  is  made  from  the  sands.  In  the  seventh 
century  Zidon  was  identified  with  Zeboud  in  Galilee 
or  with  Bagdal  of  Yo  (VT  Gen.  R.  xcviii.  16). 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  population  did  not  exceed  8,000  inhabitants,  but 
this  number  has  increased  to  15,000  within  the  last 
fifty  3'ears  ; of  this  number  about  10,000  are  Dlo- 
hammedans,  and  800  Jews.  The  latter  are  very 
poor,  and  are  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the 
H.vlukkaii.  Zidon  is  still  considered  to  be  outside 
the  Pale  of  Palestine;  and  pious  Jews  direct  their 
bodies  to  be  taken  after  death  to  a more  southerly 
city. 

BinLioaRAPHT  : Sepp.  Jenistalem  und  ftan  Heilioe  Land.  ii. 

4.50-4t)fi.  Ratisbon,  187() : Neiibauer,  G.  T.  pp.  21)4-39.5  ; Schwarz, 

The  Holii  Land,  p.  174.  For  data  on  the  halukkah  see  Die 

JUdische  Presse  (Mavence),  1897,  passim. 

J.  S.  O. 

ZIEGLER,  IGNAZ : Austrian  rabbi;  born  at 
Also-Kubin,  Hungary,  Sept.  29,  1861 ; educated  at 
the  Rabbinical  Seminary  and  at  the  University  of 
Budapest  (Ph.D.  1888).  Immediately  after  his 
graduation  he  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Carls- 
bad, a position  which  he  still  (1905)  holds.  Through 
his  efforts  the  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  Regierungs-Jubi- 
laum  Hospiz  was  erected  at  Carlsbad,  at  a cost  of 
500,000  Austrian  crowns,  to  provide  food,  shelter, 
and  medical  treatment  for  indigent  Jews  who  come 


to  that  city  in  large  numbers  in  search  of  health. 
This  institution  was  opened  May  1,  1903.  Ziegler’s 
works  are  as  follows:  a Hungarian  dissertation  on 
the  prophet  Malachi  (Budapest,  1888);  “Religibse 
Disputationen  im  Mittelalter”  (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1894);  “ Geschichte  des  Judeutums  ” (Prague, 
1900);  and  “Die  Konigsgleichnisse  im  Midrasch” 
(Breslau,  1903). 

s.  H.  M. 

ZIKLAG:  Simeonitic  town  which,  after  the 
union  of  the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Judah,  became 
Judean;  first  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  terri- 
tory and  borders  of  the  individual  tribes  (Josh.  xv. 
31,  xix.  5).  In  the  early  part  of  the  regal  period 
Ziklag  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Philistines, 
who  retained  it  until  King  Achish  gave  it  to  his 
vassal  David  as  a place  of  residence  (I  Sam.  xxvii. 
6;  II  Sam.  i.  1,  iv.  10;  I Chrou.  xii.  1,  20).  It  was 
invaded  and  burned  by  the  Amalekites  when  David 
joined  the  Philistine  king  in  war  (I  Sam.  xxx.  1-26), 
and  after  the  return  from  the  first  Exile  it  was  one 
of  the  towns  assigned  to  the  Judeans  (Neh.  xi.  28). 
The  town  has  not  yet  been  identified,  although  Con- 
der  and  Kitchener  believe  that  its  ruins  are  repre- 
sented by  the  remains  called  Zuhailika,  discovered 
by  them  in  1877,  and  lying  on  three  low  hills  east- 
southeast  of  Gaza  and  four  miles  north  of  Wadi 
al-Shari‘ah. 

BifiLiOGRAPHY : Riehm,  HandwOrterhvcli,  2d  ed.,  p.  1866b; 

Bubl,  Geographie  des  Allen  Palilstina,  Berlin,  1896. 

.1.  S.  0. 

ZILZER,  ANTAL  (ANTON) : Hungarian 
painter;  born  at  Budapest  in  1861.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Rauscher,  Gregusz,  and  Szekely  at  the  national 
model  school  of  design,  and  later  studied  at  the 
Munich  Academy  under  Raupp,  Hackl,  Seitz,  and 
Herterich,  completing  his  education  at  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  London.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  por- 
traits, and  received  the  Munich  gold  medal  in  1887. 
His  paintings  include:  “Alone  in  the  Woods”; 
“ Ludwig  H.  on  His  Funeral  Bier  ” ; “ Forest  Idyls  ” ; 
and  “Sunset  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.” 

Bibliography  : Singer,  Allgemeines  Kilnstler-Lexicnn,v..s.v. 

s.  N.  D. 

ZIMMER,  NATHAN  LOB  DAVID : Eng- 
lish pietist  and  scholar;  born  at  Fiirth,  Bavaria,  in 
March,  1831 ; died  at  London  Jan.  10, 1895.  He  was 
noted  in  London  for  his  intense  piety,  which  he 
probably  inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  a fer- 
vent zaddik.  Zimmer  went  to  England  about  1850 
and  entered  business.  He  was  primarily  engrossed 
with  the  study  of  the  Law,  however,  and  especially 
with  the  more  occult  commentaries,  every  moment 
not  absolutely  needed  for  worldly  objects  being 
devoted  to  contemplation  and  to  study  of  the  higher 
life  as  revealed  in  the  Cabala.  His  knowledge  of 
the  Cabala,  and  especially  of  gematria,  was  pro- 
found, and  astronomical  calculations  also  had  a 
strong  attraction  for  him.  He  compiled  an  elabo- 
rate genealogical  table  of  the  chief  rabbis  of  Eng- 
land and  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the  Jewish 
periodical  press  on  questions  of  astronomical  calcula- 
tion and  of  ritual.  He  was  one  of  the  original  found- 
ers of  the  London  Federation  of  Synagogues,  and  is 
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supposed  to  be  tlie  original  of  Kaiikanimer  in  Zaiig- 
will’s  “Children  of  the  Ghetto.” 

Bibliooraphy  : Jew.  CJiron.  Jan.  14,  1895;  Jew.  JVorld,  Jan. 

14,  1895. 

j.  G.  L. 

ZIMMERN,  HELEN  ; German  authoress ; born 
at  Hamburg  IVlarch  25,  1846.  She  went  to  England 
at  an  early  age,  and  resided  there  till  1887,  when  she 
removed  to  Florence.  She  has  written  lives  of  Scho- 
penhauer (1873),  Maria  Edgeworth  (1883),  and  Sir 
Laurence  Alma-Tadema  (1902),  and  has  also  trans- 
lated “Tales  from  the  Eddas”  (1882),  “The  Epic  of 
Kings”  (1882),  “Comedies  of  Goldoni”  (1892),  and 
the  “ Pentamerone  ” (1893).  She  likewise  contributed 
a volume  on  the  Hansa  towns  to  “The  Story  of  the 
Nations  ” series  (1899). 

Bibliography:  ir/io’s  ir/io,  1905;  New  International  En- 
cyclopedia, s.v. 

s.  J. 

ZIMRAT  HA-AREZ.  See  Periodicai.s. 

ZIMRI : 1.  Son  of  Zerah  and  grandson  of  Judah 
(I  Chron.  ii.  G). 

2.  Son  of  Salu,  a prince  of  the  Simeonites.  In 
the  wilderness  the  Israelites  were  smitten  at  Shittim 
for  worshiping  Baal-peor,  and  while  they  were 
weeping  before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  Zimri 
took  a Midianite  woman  named  Cozbi,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zur,  in  the  presence  of  Moses  and  all  the  peo- 
ple. Thereupon  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron, 
seized  a javelin,  went  into  Zimri’s  tent,  and  slew 
the  guilty  pair  (Nuin.  xxv.  6-14). 

3.  Son  of  Jehoadah  or  Jarah  (I  Chron.  viii.  36,  ix. 
42).  He  was  a Benjamiteand  a descendant  of  Saul. 

4.  King  of  Israel  for  seven  days;  originally  the 
captain  of  half  the  chariots  of  King  Elah.  He 
gained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  master  as  Elah 
was  reveling  in  the  house  of  Arza,  his  steward,  at 
Tirzah.  In  the  midst  of  the  festivity  Zimri  killed 
the  king  and  all  the  bouse  of  Baasha,  the  predeces- 
sor of  Elah ; but  when  the  army,  then  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  the  Philistine  town  of  Gibbethon,  heard 
of  the  assassination,  it  immediately  proclaimed  its 
general  O.miu  king.  He  marched  at  once  against 
Tirzah  and  took  the  city,  whereupon  Zimri  retreated 
to  the  royal  palace,  set  it  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the 
flames  (I  Kings  xvi.  9-20). 

5.  In  Jer.  xxv.  25  “kings  of  Zimri”  are  men- 
tioned together  with  Elamitic  and  Median  sover- 
eigns. This  Zimri  may  be  identical  with  Zimran,  a 
son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2). 

E.  G.  n.  B.  P. 

ZIN  ()v) : Frontier  post  of  Judah  on  the  south, 
mentioned  in  the  description  (Nuin.  xxxiv.  4;  Josh. 
XV.  3)  of  the  frontier  between  the  “ascent  of 
Akrabbim”  and  Kadesh-barnea.  The  de.scrtof  Zin 
derived  its  name  from  this  place.  Kadesh-barnea 
was  situated  in  this  desert  (Num.  xiii.  2,  xxxiii. 
36;  Deut.  xxxii.  51;  Josh.  xv.  1,  3;  comp.  Num. 
XX.  1,  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  51);  and  one  pas- 
sage (Num.  xxxiii.  36)  reads,  “the  wilderness  of 
Zin  which  is  Kadesh.”  The  phrase  “the  wilderness 
of  Kadesh,”  which  occurs  only  once  (Ps.  xxix.  8), 
refers  possibly  not  to  any  definite  geographical 
locality,  but  to  the  region  around  Kadesh.  The 
statement  found  in  Num.  xiii.  26,  that  Kadesh  is 
situated  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  is  due  to  the 


fact  that,  of  the  two  sources  combined  in  that  chap- 
ter, one  (P)  says  that  the  spies  started  from  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  and  the  other  (JE)  that  they 
set  out  from  Paran.  The  wilderness  of  Zin  ail- 
joined  the  wilderness  of  Paran  on  the  north; 
hence  it  must  be  assigned  to  a locality  immediately 
south  of  the  southern  part  of  Judah,  on  the  plateau 
or  on  the  mountain  region  (Josephus  mentions  the 
“mountains  of  Bin  ”)  in  which  the  ‘Azazime  Bedou- 
ins now  pitch  their  tents. 

K.  G.  II.  1.  Be. 

ZINC.  See  Brass. 

ZION.  See  Jkrvsai.e.m. 

ZION.  See  Periodicai.s. 

ZIONIDES  or  SONGS  OF  ZION  (Hebr.  Shire 
Ziyyon) : Thesongsof  Zion,  t.e.,  the  lyrical  hymns 
which  express  the  longing  of  the  Jewish  nation  to 
see  the  hill  of  Zion  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  shine 
again  in  all  their  former  glor}-,  date  back  to  the 
time  Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  Since  that  jieriod  the  poets  and  singers  of 
Israel  have  devoted  their  best  talent  to  painting  in 
the  most  brilliant  colors  the  ancient  glories  of  Zion. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  songs  unite  in 
voicing  a heartfelt  desire  to  see  the  nation,  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  Mount  Zion,  and  the  Temple  restored 
to  their  former  splendor.  The  oldest  song  of  Zion 
in  Jewish  literature  was  written  in  the  fifth  century 
B.e.,  and  is  a lamentation  that  the  enemy  compels 
Israel  to  live  on  foreign  soil;  this  is  the  celebrated 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  1-3.  A similar  Zionide  of  the  same 
period  is  Ps  exxvi. ; in  it  the  ])oet,  full  of  hope, 
sings  of  the  day  when  the  Captivity  shall  be  over 
and  the  joyfully  returning  exiles  shall  sing  a new 
song  of  Zion.  The  elegy  ending  with  a desire  for 
deliverance,  which  is  found  in  the  fifth  eha])ter  of 
Lamentations,  dates  probably  from  the  first  luc- 
Christian  century. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  Zionides  from  the  pens 
of  the  greatest  jioets  formed  the  chief  comfort  and 
consolation  of  the  peojile.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Ibu  Gabirol  (11th  cent.)  songs  of  Zion 
Ibn  were  incorporated  in  the  liturgy, 

Gabirol.  partly  as  lamentations  for  the  Ninth  of 
Aband  partly  astefillot  and  piyyutim. 
Among  the  songs  of  lamentation  for  Zion  which  are 
sung  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab  the  following  may  be  spe- 
cially referred  to;  a song  beginning  with  the  words 
nt  ^'^3  and  giving  a vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  destruction  of  Zion  ; the  well-known  song 
wdiich  begins  with  the  words  'JINVID  |nr  pttDU' 
'Jiy,  and  in  wdiich  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  try  to  ex- 
cel each  other  in  the  description  of  the  misfortune 
which  has  fallen  upon  them  ; and,  above  all,  the  song 
with  the  refrain ; 

nnyi  jvy 
n'-iV3  nc’x 
pyt  miin 

(“Zion  and  her  cities  wail  likeawoman  in  childbirth, 
and  like  a virgin  clothed  in  sackcloth  for  the  man  of 
her  youthful  choice”).  Of  other  tefillot  and  piyyu- 
tim may  be  mentioned  the  song  beginning: 
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yDK'j  nona 

nti'nn^i  d"j;^  ne’N-in  px 
and  several  strophes  of  the  song  “Lekah  Dodi,” 
composed  by  Solomon  ha-Levi  and  incorporated  in 
the  Sabbath  eve  service. 

The  most  important  of  Ihn  Gabirol’s  Zionides  arc 
the  poem  beginning  with  the  words: 

■ITJD 

iTsn  -ly’K 
im  in 

(“  Send  a prince  to  the  condemned  people  which  is 
scattered  hither  and  thither  ”)  and  that  beginning : 

noNJ  nyy> 
noDJ  ny'X 
^533  n'3 
n'yy'  dji 

(“Turn  thy  face,  O God,  to  the  conquered,  who  is 
delivered  up  into  the  hand  of  Babel  and  of  Seir”). 

Judah  ha-Levi  (1140)  was  the  author  of  the  Zion- 
ide  beginning: 

“ Zion,  wilt  thou  not  send  a srreeting  to  thy  captives. 

Who  greet  thee  as  the  remnant  of  thy  flocks  V 
From  West  to  East,  from  North  to  South,  a greeting. 

From  far  and  near,  take  thou  on  all  sides. 

A greeting  sends  the  captive  of  desire,  wlio  sheds  his  tears 
Like  dew  on  Hermon  ; would  they  might  fall  on  thy  hills.” 

Besides  this  song,  w’hich  has  been  translated  into 
nearly  all  European  languages  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
Judah  wrote  several  shorter  songs,  chief  of  which 
are  3-iyD  51*103  ’’OON'I  01103  *'3^5  (“My  heart  is  in  the 
East,  althougli  I am  at  the  end  of  the  West”)  and 
"oon  jW  lyon  -njNn  (“Sigh,  O Jerusa- 

lem, and  shed  thy  tears,  O Zion  ”). 

Among  other  medieval  writers  of  this  class  may 
be  mentioned  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  who  composed  the 
Zionide  HJV  33*11^''  HJiyo  Dip  M^N(“0  God, 
who  art  enthroned  in  the  East,  appease  the  mourn- 
ing dove”);  Judah  al-Harizi  (13th  cent.),  author  of 
the  song  -|’y^  (“  Peace  be 

Various  to  the  city  of  Salem  [Jerusalem]  ”) ; 
Authors,  and  Israel  Najara  (16th  cent.),  who 
wrote  the  song  yo'*'  pv  1003  013*' 
(“May  the  flower  of  salvation  bloom  like  a palm  ”). 
In  more  modern  times  Samuel  David  Luzzatto  wrote : 

'3^.  '3^ 

■'31N30  31 
•'31fy  OJO 
IC'D  let' 

(“My  heart,  my  heart  is  full  of  pain;  see,  my 
grief  is  an  ancient  one  ”);  and  equally  well  known 
is  Joseph  Almanzi’s 

OJD  SpO 
0J1  N130 
NipO  f<ip3 
3*10  *'3 

(“From  all  corners  comes  rejoicing  on  the  day  of 
celebration  to  God,  who  is  good  ”). 

The  most  prominent  Hebrew  poets  have  written 
Zionides,  among  the  number  being  M.  S.  Rabener, 


Micah  Levisohn,  Judah  Loeb  Gordon,  S.  Mandel- 
kern,  M.  M.  Dolitzky,  and  N.  H.  Imber.  Countless 
songs  have  been  produced  under  the  influence  of 
Zionism:  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  song 
adopted  by  all  the  Zionists  of  the  world  as  their 
national  song,  and  beginning  with  the  words 
“There,  where  a slender  cedar  kisses  the  clouds”; 
the  song  of  the  academic  society  Kadimah  in  Aus- 
tria, “Knowest  thou  whence  freedom  comes?  ”;  the 
song  of  the  united  Zionists,  “Sluchajcie  bracia 
guesni  tij  ” ; and  “Ha-Tikwah”  (Hope),  composed 
by  N.  II.  Imber,  which  has  the  refrain: 

'ijvnpn  ni3N  ny 
lUC’un  mpn 
*i:'m3N  pxi?  3iEy^i 
un  in  13  I'y 

(“  (3ur  hope  has  not  j'et  gone,  the  old  hope  to  return 
to  the  laud  of  our  fathers,  to  the  city  where  David 
lived  ”). 

BtBl.lOGRAPHY  : KinnorZiyiion,  Warsaw,  1900  (collection  of  all 
the  Zionides  from  the  oldest  times  to  the  present  day  [Hebr.]); 
Yepreinkyie  Motivy,  (Jrodno,  1900;  Heinrich  Loewe,  LicUir- 
huch  fll7'  Jlidische  Verci/te,  Cologne,  1898;  .lacobs,  Jcic’i.s/i 
Meats,  p.  131. 

J.  S.  O. 

ZIONISM;  Movement  looking  toward  the  segre- 
gation of  the  Jewish  people  upon  a national  basis 
and  in  a particular  home  of  its  own ; specifically,  the 
modern  form  of  the  movement  that  seeks  for  the 
Jews  “ a publicly  and  legally  assured  home  in  Pal- 
estine,” as  initiated  by  Theodor  Herzl  in  1896,  and 
since  then  dominating  Jewish  history.  It  seems 
that  the  designation,  to  distinguish  the  movement 
from  the  activity  of  the  Chovevei  Zion,  was  first  used 
by  Matthias  Acher  (Birnbaum)  in  his  paper  “Selbst- 
emancipation,”  1886  (see  “Ost  und  VVest,”  1902,  p. 
5T6;  Ahad  ha-‘Am,  “‘Al  Parashat  Derakim,”  p.  93, 
Berlin,  1903). 

The  idea  of  a return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  has 
its  roots  in  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  doctrine  that  deals  with  the 
Messianic  time,  as  is  seen  in  the  con- 
Biblical  stantly  recurring  expression,  “.shub 
Basis.  shebut  ” or  “heshib  shebut,”  used  both 
of  Israel  and  of  Judah  (Jer.  xxx.  7,  1; 
Ezek.  xxxix.  2o;  Lam.  ii.  14;  Hos.  vi.  11;  Joel 
iv.  1 et  al.).  The  Dispersion  was  deemed  merelj' 
temporal:  “The  days  come  . . . that  ...  I will 
bring  again  the  captivity  of  my  people  of  Israel,  and 
they  shall  build  the  waste  cities  and  inhabit  them ; 
and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  drink  the  wine 
thereof  . . . and  I will  plant  them  upon  their  land, 
and  they  shall  no  more  be  pulled  up  out  of  their 
land  ” (Amos  ix.  14 ; comp.  Zeph.  iii.  20) ; and  “ I will 
bring  them  again  also  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
gather  them  out  of  Assyria;  and  I will  bring  them 
into  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon”  (Zech.  x.  10; 
comp.  Isa.  xi.  11).  In  like  strain  the  P.salmist  sings, 

“ O that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Zion ! 
When  the  Lord  bringeth  back  the  captivity  of  his 
people,  Jacob  shall  rejoice,  and  Israel  shall  be  glad  ” 
(Ps.  xiv.  7;  comp.  cvii.  2,  3).  According  to  Isaiah 
(ii.  1-4)  and  Micah  (iv.  1-4),  Jerusalem  was  to  be  a 
religious  center  from  which  the  Law  and  the  word  of 
the  Law  were  to  go  forth.  In  a dogmatic  form  this 
doctrine  is  more  precisely  stated  in  Dent.  xxx.  1-5. 
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The  belief  that  the  Messiah  will  collect  the  scattered 
hosts  VnV^J)  is  often  expressed  in  Tal- 

mudic and  midrashic  writings;  even  though  more 
universalistic  tendencies  made  themselves  felt,  esjie- 
cially  in  parts  of  tlie  Apocryphal  literature  (see  Jew. 
Encyc.  viii.  507,  s.v.  Messi.mi).  Among  Jewish 
philosophers  the  theory  held  that  the 
Relation  to  Messiah  b.  Joseph  “will  gather  the 
Mes-  children  of  Israel  around  him,  march  to 
sianism.  Jerusalem,  and  there,  after  overcoming 
the  hostile  jiowers,  reestablish  the  Tem- 
ple-worship and  set  up  his  own  dominion  ” (f4.  p, 
511b).  This  has  remained  the  doctrine  of  Orthodox 
Judaism;  as  Friedlander  expresses  it  in-his  “Jewish 
Religion  ” (p.  161);  “ There  are  some  theologians  who 
assume  the  Mcssiaiuc  period  to  be  the  most  i)erfect 
state  of  civilization,  butdonot  believe  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  David,  tlie  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple,  or  the  repossession  of  Palestine  by  the 
Jews.  They  altogether  reject  the  national  hope  of 
the  Jews.  These  theologians  either  misinterpret  or 
wholly  ignore  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  di- 
vine promises  made  through  the  men  of  God.” 

The  Reform  wing  of  the  Synagogue,  however,  re- 
jects this  doctrine ; and  the  Conference  of  Rabbis  that 
sat  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  July  15-28,  1845,  de- 
cided to  eliminate  from  the  ritual  “ the  i)rayers  for  the 
return  to  the  land  of  our  foref'atheis  and  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Jewish  state.”  The  Philadelphia 
Conference,  Nov.  3-6,  1869,  adopted  as  the  first  sec- 
tion of  its  statement  of  principles  the  following; 
“ The  Messianic  aim  of  Israel  is  Jiot  the  restoration 
of  the  old  Jewish  state  under  a descendant  of  David, 
involving  a second  separation  from  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  but  the  union  of  all  the  children  of  God 
in  the  confession  of  the  unity  of  God,  so  as  to  real- 
ize the  unity  of  all  rational  creatures,  and  their  call 
to  moral  sanctification.”  This  wasre- 
Rejected  affirmed  at  the  Pittsburg  Conference, 
by  Reform  Nov.  16-18,  1885,  in  the  following 
Judaism,  words;  “We  consider  ourselves  no 
longer  a nation,  but  a religious  com- 
munity ; and  we  therefore  expect  neither  a return  to 
Palestine,  nor  a sacrificial  worship  under  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  nor  the  restoration  of  any  of  the  laws  con- 
cerning a Jewish  state.” 

Historically,  the  hope  of  a restoration,  of  a renewed 
national  existence,  and  of  a return  to  Palestine  has 
existed  among  the  Jewish  peoide  from  olden  times. 
After  the  first  Exile,  the  Jews  in  Babylonia  looked 
forward  continually  to  the  reestablishment  of  their 
ancient  kingdom'.  However  much  the  Jews  spread 
from  land  to  land,  and  however  wide  the  dispersion 
and  consequent  Diaspora  became,  this  hope  con- 
tinued to  burn  brightly;  and  from  time  to  time  at- 
tempts were  made  to  realize  it.  The  destruction  of 
the  Temple  by  Titus  and  Vespasian  (70  c.e.)  was  per- 
iiajis  the  most  powerful  factor  in  driving  the  Jews 
east,  south,  and  west.  Nevertheless,  in  a short  time 
the  hope  of  a restoi-ation  was  kindled  anew.  The  ri- 
sings under  Akiba and  Bar  Kokba(n8)sonn  followed; 
and  the  Jews  drenched  the  soil  of  Palestine  with  their 
blood  in  the  vain  attempt  to  regain  their  national 
freedom  against  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Roman 
power.  Des])ite  these  checks,  the  idea  of  the  restora- 
tion persisted  and  became  a matter  of  dogmatic  be- 


lief; as  such  it  finds  expression  in  Jewish  literature, 
both  prose  and  jjoetic.  'I'he  Talmudic  writings  as  a 
whole,  while  making  suitable  provision  for  the  ac- 
tual circumstances  under  which  the  Jews  lived,  are 
baseil  u])on  the  idea  that  at  some  ti?ne  the  ancient 
order  of  things  will  be  reestablished,  and  the  old 
laws  and  customs  come  again  into  vogue.  Tlie.se 
hopes  found  expression  in  numeious  prayers  which 
from  time  to  time  were  inserted  in 
In  the  ritual.  Various  calculations  were 
Talmudic  made  as  to  when  this  time  would  ar 

Times.  rive,  e.g.,  in  the  eighth  century  ("  Rev- 
elations of  R.  .Simeon  b.  Yohai  ”)  and 
in  the  eleventh  century  (Apoc.  Zerubbabel;  see 
Zuuz,  “ ErlOsungsjahre,”  in  “G.  S.”  iii.  224;  Poz- 
nanski  in  “ Monalsschrift,”  1901).  The  idea  was 
given  a jihilosophic  basis  by  those  wlio  treated  ot 
Jewish  theology.  And  the  singers,  both  of  the  .'Syn- 
agogue and  the  home,  were  fervid  in  their  lament 
for  the  ghiry  that  was  past  and  in  their  hojics  for 
the  dignity  that  was  to  (;ome  (see  Zio.nides). 

But  the  outwaid  condition  in  which  the  Jews  lived 
.so  many  centuries  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
think  of  realizing  in  fact  that  which  they  ho|)ed 
and  jirayed  for.  The  supernatural  acces.sories  with 
which  tlieolog}'  had  clothed  the  idea  of  the  resto- 
ration also  palsied  any  eflort  that  might  have  been 
made.  The  Deity  was  supiiosed  to  lead  the  way  : 
and  the  hand  of  man  remained  inert.  From  time 
to  time,  it  is  true,  individual  Jews  or  bands  of  Jews 
journeyed  to  Palestine,  there  either  to  lay  their  bones 
in  sacred  soil  or  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah (see  Pii.oHi.M.XGf;).  Onl}'  fitfully  and  at  pe- 
riods far  distant  from  one  another  was  any  attempt 
made  to  anticipate  Providence  and  to  venture  such 
a restoration  on  a practical  basis.  And  even  in  such 
cases  it  was  not  always  Palestine  that  w;i8  selected 
for  the  first  attempt,  because  of  the  practical  dilli- 
culties  which  were  known  to  inhere  in 

Joseph  any  such  a scheme.  An  attem|it  of 

Nasi.  this  kind  was  that  of  Jo.seph  N.\si  in 

the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
both  in  his  endeavor  to  gain  from  the  Republic  of 
Venice  an  island  to  which  the  Portuguese  Jews 
might  emigrate  and  in  his  proclamation  to  the  Jews 
of  the  Roman  Gampagna  asking  them  to  emigrate 
to  Palestine. 

By  the  side  of  such  projects  there  were  others  of 
a more  fantastic  character.  In  1540  an  Augsburg 
Jew  attempted  to  form  a Jewish  state  upon  a Ides- 
sianic  basis  (see  “ Anzeiger  des  Deutschen  Nat.  Mu- 
seums,” 1894,  p.  103).  Gf  schemes  based  ui)on  .Me.s- 
sianic  speculations  and  ptirely  religious  holies,  the 
most  important  was  that  of  Sii.MiUKTii.xi  Zeui 
(1626-76),  who,  personating  the  IMessiah,  announced 
that  he  would  restore  Israel  to  the  Promised  Land. 
How  ardent  and  true  the  belief  in  the  restoration 
was  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  may  he  seen  from  the 
fact  that  numerous  communities  were  ready  to  fol- 
low the  impostor’s  lead.  Even  such  men  as  Spinoza 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  project;  and  after  Zebi's  fraud  had  been  discov- 
ered, the  belief  in  the  impending  restoration  lingered 
for  many  years. 

The  problem,  however,  was  attacked  also  from 
the  philanthropic  point  of  view.  The  condition  of 
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the  Jews  in  many  parts  of  Europe  occasioned  well- 
meaning  and  charitable  persons  to  seek  some  means 
of  settling  them  under  such  conditions  as  would  in- 
sure to  them  repose  and  freedom  from  persecution. 
Of  such  a kind  was  the  project  elaboratecl  in  England 
about  1654,  an  account  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
Egerton  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  IMu- 
seum.  This  account  is  entitled  “ Privileges  Granted 
to  the  People  of  the  Hebrew  Nation 
Colonizing  That  Are  to  Goe  to  the  Wilde  Oust,” 
Attempts  and,  according  to  Lucien  Wolf,  has 
Outside  reference  to  a Jewish  settlement  in 
Palestine.  Surinam.  Such  colonics  as  these  with 
far-reaching  administrative  rights  had 
been  established  in  Curasao  in  1652  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  in  1659 
in  Cayenne  by  the  French  West  India  Company 
(“Tr.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.”  iii.  82).  In  1749 
Maurice  de  Saxe,  a natural  son  of  August  II.  of  Po- 
land, had  in  mind  a jiroject  to  make  himself  king  of 
a Jew’ish  state  which  was  to  be  founded  in  South 
America  (M.  Kohler,  in  “Menorah,”  June,  1892). 
The  invitation  of  Napoleon  to  the  Jews  of  Asia  and 
Africa  to  settle  again  in  Jerusalem  under  his  egis 
(see  “ Moniteur  Universelle,”  No.  243)  was  a polit- 
ical document  and  not  meant  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Even  Mendelssohn  was  approached  with  a proposal 
of  a similar  nature  made  by  an  unknown  friend  in 
the  year  1770.  He  refused  to  entertain  the  project 
on  the  ground  that  the  oppression  under  which 
the  .lews  had  been  living  for  so  many  centuries  had 
robbed  their  spirit  of  all  “ vigueur,”  that  they  were 
too  scattered  to  work  in  common,  that  the  project 
would  cost  too  much  money,  and  that  it  would 
need  a general  consemt  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  (“  Gesammelte  Schriften,”  v.  493,  Leipsic, 
1844).  A like  measure  was  elaborated  in  1819  by 
W.  D.  Bobinson,  who  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
Jewish  settlement  in  the  upper  Mississipjii  and 
Missouri  territory  ; anil  in  1850  the  American  consul 
in  Jerusalem,  Warder  Cresson,  a convert  to  Juda- 
ism under  the  name  of  Michael  C.  Boaz  Israel,  es- 
tablished a Jewish  agricultural  colony  near  Jerusa- 
lem, enlisting  in  its  support  the  Rev.  Isaac  Leeser 
of  Philadelphia,  and  L.  Philippson  of  Magdeburg 
(M.  Kohler,  in  “ Publ.  Am.  .lew.  Hist.  Soc.”  No.  viii., 
p.  80).  The  most  persistent  advocate,  however,  of 
such  schemes  was  Mordecai  M.  No.xii  (see  also 
Auar.xt).  As  early  as  the  year  1818  he  actively 
propagated  the  idea  of  the  necessary  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  In  a “ Discourse  on  the 
Restoration  of  the  Jews,”  delivered  in  1845  before 
a Christian  audience  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he 
showed  the  wide  range  of  his  political 
Mordecai  views,  and  laid  down  the  chief  prin- 
Noah.  ciplcs  upon  which  a return  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine  could  be  effected. 
In  developing  this  idea,  he  conceived  a jilan  for  a 
])reliminary  settlement  named  “Ararat”  on  Grand 
Island  in  the  Niagara  River,  near  Buffalo.  On  Jan. 
19,  1820,  Noah’s  memorial  to  the  New  York  legis- 
lature, praying  for  the  sale  to  him  of  Grand  Island, 
was  presented.  This  project  aroused  much  interest 
in  Europe  also.  Of  course  nothing  definite  came  of  it 
(ib.  No.  viii.,  pp.  SActseq. ; No.  x.,  p.  172;  No.  xi.,  p. 
132) ; though  in  1873  the  Loudon  “ Jewish  Chronicle  ” 


editorially  suggested  a Jewish  colony  in  the  United 
States  uijon  a plan  similar  to  that  of  Noah  (July  4, 
p.  233). 

All  these  projects  of  the  preliminary  stage  were 
bound  to  fail  because  the  Jewish  people  had  not  been 
educated  to  understand  their  true  position  in  the 
modern  world,  nor  had  tliey  been  sufficiently  stimu- 
lated by  the  great  waves  of  feeling  that  had  swept 
through  Europe.  The  two  influences  that  made 
themselves  felt  in  such  manner  as  to  form  the  first 
stage  in  the  development  of  modern  Zionism  were 
the  rise  of  a strong  nationalistic  sentiment  and  the 
development  of  anti  Semitism.  The  last  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth are  characterized  in  Europe  by  a strong  sen- 
timent of  cosmopolitanism  which  even  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  rational  development.  It  was  a natural 
reaction  against  the  arbitrary  grouping  of  national- 
ities which  ignored  all  racial  affiliations  and  was 
based  simply  upon  political  necessities.  The  swing 
of  the  pendulum  went  too  far;  and  the  counter-reac- 
tion in  favor  of  personal  freedom  made 

Rise  of  itself  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Nationalist  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Sentiment.  The  idea  of  personal  freedom  brought 
in  its  wake  the  desire  for  racial  free- 
dom. The  action  of  Switzerland,  Hungary,  and  the 
various  Balkan  states,  the  attempt  of  Ireland  to  free 
itself  from  British  rule,  the  unification  of  Italy  and 
Germany  upon  racial  lines,  were  bound  to  react  upon 
the  Jews.  Upon  the  continent  of  Europe  many  of 
them  had  been  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  who  had 
fought  for  this  racial  freedom.  The  Jews  little 
thought  that  the  weapons  which  they  had  u.sed 
against  others  would  bo  turned  against  themselves, 
and  would  create  within  their  ow'n  ranks  a longing 
for  racial  unity  and  a communal  life. 

Under  these  influences  there  arose  gradually,  es- 
pecially among  the  younger  generation  in  eastern 
Europe,  a sentiment  in  favor  of  Jewish  national  ex- 
istence, which  carried  in  its  wake  many  of  the 
brightest  and  most  advanced  Jews  of  the  da}'.  And 
the  opening  up  of  the  Eastern  question  brought  the 
needs  of  certain  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire  promi- 
nently before  Europe.  The  historian  Joseph  Sal- 
vador as  early  as  1830  believed  in  the  possibility 
that  a congress  of  European  powers  might  restore 
Palestine  to  the  Jews;  and  the  founders  of  the  Alli- 
ance Israelite  Universelle  had  a similar  idea  in  their 
minds  when,  under  Albert  Coiin  and  Charles  Nkt- 
TEii,  the  work  of  colonizing  .lews  in  Palestine  was 
taken  up,  and  the  agricultural  school  Mlkweh  Yis- 
rael  was  founded  near  Jaffa. 

In  1852  Hollingsworth,  an  Englishman,  urged  the 
establishment  of  a Jewish  state,  because  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  safeguarding  the  overland  route  to  India; 
and  in  1864  there  appeared  in  Geneva  a pami)hlet 
entitled  “ Devoir  des  Nations  de  Rendre  au  Peuple 
Juif  Sa  Nationalite,”  which  occasioned  a lengthy 
discussion  in  the  “ Ai'chives Israelites.” 

French  It  was  ascribed  to  Abraham  Petavel,  a 
An-  Christian  clergyman  and  profes.sor  in 
ticipations.  Neuchatel.  Petavel  was  a memher  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  al- 
though he  w'as  openly  and  honestly  interested  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Jew's.  Though  he  denied  the 
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authorship  of  the  paniplilet,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  ids  work,  especially  as  he  pul)- 
lished  at  the  same  time  a long  poem,  “ La  Fille  de 
Sion  on  la  Retablissement  d’lsrael”  (Paris,  1864). 
The  “Archives”  declared  itself  strongly  opposed 
to  the  project;  but  Lazar  Levy-Bing,  a banker  of 
Nancy  and  later  a member  of  the  legislature  (July 
2,  1871),  wrote  warmly  in  favor  of  Jewish  national- 
ism, Avith  no  thought  of  the  econondc  condition  of 
the  Jews  of  his  day.  Jerusalem,  he  hoped,  nnght 
become  the  ideal  center  of  the  world.  Undoubtedly 
influenced  by  Petavel,  a Jew,  J.  Frankel,  published 
in  Strasburg  in  1868  a pamphlet  with  the  title  “Du 
Retablissement  de  la  Nationalite  J ui  ve.”  The  author, 
impressed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  national  move- 
ments of  his  time  and  on  the  other  by  the  insecure 
conditions  under  which  the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe 
lived,  pleaded  boldly  and  openly  for  the  reconstitu- 
tion of  a Jewish  state  in  Palestine  by  the  purchase 
of  the  country  from  Turkey.  “Should  Palestine 
prove  to  be  impossible,”  he  adds,  “we  must  seek 
elsewhere  in  any  part  of  the  globe  some  fixed  home 
for  the  Jews;  for  the  essential  point  is  that  they  be 
at  home  and  independent  of  other  nations,”  thus 
approaching  in  a measure  the  modern  territorialists 
(see  below). 

Various  schemes  with  a similar  end  in  view  were 
elaborated.  Between  18315  and  1840  JVIoritz  Stein- 
schneider  was  among  those  who  founded  in  Prague 
a student  society  for  the  ])urpose  of 
In  propagating  the  idea  of  a Jewish  state 

Austria,  in  Palestine;  and  in  the  latter  year 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  “Orient” 
(No.  xxvi.,  p.  200)  published  an  appeal  to  his  breth- 
ren to  make  an  attempt  to  procure  Syria  for  the  Jews 
under  Turkish  sovereignty  while  the  blood  persecu- 
tion in  Damascus  was  still  fresh  in  memory;  and  in 
1847  Barthelemy  published  in  “ Le  Sieele  ” a lengthy 
poem  inviting  the  Rothschilds  to  restore  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  to  its  former  gloi  y.  Judah  ben  Solomon  Al- 
kalai,  rabbi  in  Semlin,  Croatia,  jniblished  his  “Goral 
Ladonai,”  Vienna,  1857  (2d  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1858),  in 
which  he  advocated  the  formation  of  a joint-stock 
company  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  sultan  to 
cede  Palestine  to  the  .lews  as  a tributarj'  state.  In 
similar  manner  Luzzatto,  in  Padua,  wrote  in  1854 
to  Albert  Cohn,  “Palestine  must  be  colonizeil  and 
worked  by  the  Jews  in  order  that  it  may  live  again 
commercially  and  agriculturally.”  The  journeys  of 
Sir  Moses  Monts:fioue  and  Adolphe  Cuemieux  to 
Palestine  increased  the  interest  of  the  .Tews  in  their 
ancient  home,  and  brought  the  matter  prominently 
before  the  public.  The  founder  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, Henry  Dunant,  worked  incessantly  with  a 
similar  object  in  view.  He  tried  to  Interest  in  such 
projects  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  (1863),  the 
Anglo-.Iewish  Association  in  London,  and  the  Jews 
of  Berlin  (1866),  even  founding  two  societies  for  that 
purpose,  the  International  Palestine  Society  and, 
in  1876,  the  Syrian  and  Palestine  Colonization  Soci- 
ety. All  his  efforts  failed  to  evoke  a response.  A 
like  fate  befell  both  the  project  of  Sir  Moses  IVIonte- 
fiore,  who  in  1840  laid  before  Mohammed  Ali  a plan 
to  colonize  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  that  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  associated  with  the  Society  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Persecuted  Jews.  In  the  year  1870  Benedetto 


Musolino,  a Christian  and  a fervent  Italian  patriot, 
worked  out  a complete  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  a .Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  demonstrating  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a state  not  only  to  the  Jews,  but 
also  to  the  Ottoman  empire  and  to  England.  In 
vain  he  tried  to  interest  Lord  Palmerston  and  the 
Rothschilds  in  the  plan.  Even  his  work  “ La  Ge- 
ru.salemme  e il  Popolo  Ebreo  ” remained  un])ub- 
lished  (“  The  Maccaba-an,”  1905,  p.  22.5).  Nor  was 
Laurence  Oliphant  (1829-88),  the  English  tniveler 
and  politician,  more  succe.ssful.  In  1879,  after  hav- 
ing vainly  attempted  to  i)rocure  from  the  Porte  the 
concession  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Itailway,  on  the 
sides  of  which  h(;  had  proposed  to  settle  Russian 
Jews,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a .lewish  settlement  in 
Palestine,  in  the  lanil  of  Gilead.  A society  was  to 
be  formed  with  a capital  of  10,000,000  rubles.  Upon 
1,000,000  to  1,500, 000 acres  the  Jewish  i)roletnriat  of 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Rumania,  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
were  to  be  colonized,  and  an  agrarian  bank  was  to  be 
founded.  Oliphant  failed  both  in  1879  and  in  1HS2 
to  obtain  the  ])ermission  of  the  sultan  to  such  a i)lan. 

Among  the  early  writers  who  pleaded  for  the  re- 
patriation of  Palestine  by  the  Jews 
Moses  were  David  b.  Dob  P>aer  Goisdo.n 

Hess.  (1826-86),  Zebi  Hirsch  K.vi.isciiek 

(179.5-1874),  Elijah  Guttmaoher,  ^lo.ses 
Hess,  and  the  historian  Heinrich  Gu.vetz.  This 
movement  in  course  of  time  assumed  the  name  of 
CnovEVEi  Zion.  Gordon  and  Hess  were  its  intel- 
lectual leaders,  the  first  ]iublishing  in  the  year  1871 
in  his  pjijier  “Ha-lNIaggid  ” a number  of  articles  on 
the  colonization  of  Palestine  as  the  basis  for  the 
future  regeneration  of  Judaism.  Hess  wrote  his 
“ Rom  und  .Icrusalem  ” in  1862,  which  book  lias  re- 
mained one  of  the  foundation  works  in  Zionist  litera- 
ture; though  a later  edition  of  the  work  was  burned 
by  his  family,  in  order  to  rid  the  world  of  this  “ scan- 
dal ” (“  Die  iVelt,”  ii.,  No.  9,  p.  16).  He  confidently 
hoped  for  the  assistance  of  France  in  the  founding 
of  such  colonies.  Kalischer,  who  lived  in  Thorn, 
was  perhaiis  the  first  practical  Zionist.  Ilis  “ Deri- 
shat  Ziyyon  ” (Lyck,  1862)  deals  with  the  religious 
and  theological  iiroblems  involved.  He  advocated 
the  colonization  of  Palestine,  the  cultivation  of  land 
there,  and  the  founding  of  an  agricultural  school  an.l 
of  a Jewish  military  guard.  He  held  that  the  sal- 
vation jiromised  by  the  Prophets  could  come  only 
gradually  and  by  self-help  on  the  iiart  of  the  Jews. 
He  traveled  extensively  in  aid  of  these  ideas;  caused 
the  first  colonization  society  to  be  established  in 
Frankfort-on-thc-Main  in  1861 ; and  had  some  influ- 
ence in  the  work  that  Charles  Netter  did  in  Palestine. 
Many  Orthodox  rabbis  joined  in  this  movement, 
c.r/.,  J.  Schwarz,  S.  Schwarz,  and  Hildesheimer. 
Rabbi  Goldschmidt  of  Lcipsic,  writing  in  the  “ Allg. 
Zeit.  des  Jud.,”  referred  to  the  colonization  of  the 
Holy  Land  as  a “tatsachlich  heilige  Sadie”;  and  in 
such  cities  as  Brody,  Tarnopol,  and  Vienna  societies 
were  founded  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  He- 
brew language. 

Two  j'ears  after  the  appearance  of  Hess’s  “ Rom 
und  Jerusalem,”  and  undoubtedly  influenced  by  it, 
Graetz  published  in  the“.Iahrbuch  fiir  Israeliten  ” 
(1863-64)  an  essay  entitled  “Die  Verjlingung  des 
Jlidischen  Stammes,”  in  which  he  tried  to  show  his- 
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toi'ically  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  its  own  jVIessiali, 
and  should  bring  about  its  own  rejuvenescence  and 
redemption,  without  waiting  for  the 
Heinrich  coming  of  a single  person  as  redeem- 
Graetz.  er.  The  violent  contiict  engendered 
by  this  essay  reechoed  even  in  the 
courts  of  law  (see  T.  Zlocisti  in  “ Jlidischer  Volks- 
kalender,”  pp.  9 et  se(/.,  Bruuu,  1903-4,  where 
Graetz’s  essay  has  been  reproduced). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventies  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  national  movement  commenced  to  gain 
ground  still  further  among  the  Jews.  This  was  due 
to  a recrudescence  of  national  sentiment  in  Europe, 
as  a result  of  which  the  Servians,  the  Bulgarians, 
and  the  Rumanians  had  gained  complete  liberty. 
Pinsker  had  not  looked  specitically  to  Palestine  as  a 
possible  home  for  the  Jews;  but  Jewish  sentiment 
quickly  led  others  in  that  direction.  Ben  Yehudah 
published  in  “Ha-Shahar”  (1879)  a series  of  articles 
proposing  the  colonization  of  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  gradual  centralization  of  the  Jews  there  as  the 
only  means  to  save  both  Jews  and  Judaism ; and 
Isaac  Rulp  in  1883  wrote  his  standard  work  “ Aru- 
hat  Bat  ‘ Ammi  ” on  the  same  lines.  Christian  writers 
also  became  affected  with  the  idea,  which  was  thus 
brought  prominently  before  the  world.  The  rise  of 
this  national  sentiment  in  Russia  is  closely  connected 
with  the  names  of  Moses  Lob  Lilienblu.m  and  Perez 
Smolenskin.  The  riots  of  1880  and  1881  turned  the 
attention  of  these  authors  to  the  Jewish  question. 
The  first  in  his  “ Derek  la-‘ Abor  Golim  ” and  the  sec- 
ond in  his  “ ‘Am  ‘01am,”  and  in  his  journal  “ Ha-Sha- 
har” (even  before  1880),  gave  literary  expression  to 
the  national  hopes.  To  these  names  must  be  added 
that  of  Lev  Osipovitch  Levanda.  In  England  Dis- 
raeli had  already  declared  that  “race  is  the  key  of 
history,”  and  George  Eliot  wrote  her  “Daniel  De- 
roiula  ” in  1876,  and  in  1879  her  “ Impressions  of 
Theophrastus  Such,”  the  last  chapter  of  which  is 
entitled  “The  ;Modern  Hep!  Hep!  Hep!”  (repub- 
lished bj'  the  Federation  of  American  Zionists, 
1899).  In  this  she  makes  the  Jew  say,  “The  effect 
of  our  separateness  will  not  be  completed  and  liave 
its  highest  transformation  unless  our 
George  race  takes  on  again  the  character  of  a 
Eliot’s  nationality.  That  is  the  fulfilment  of 
“Daniel  the  religious  trust  that  molded  them 
Deronda.”  into  a people.”  “Daniel  Deronda  ” 
was  enthusiastically  reviewed  in  the 
“ Monatsschrift ” (1877,  pp.  172  et  scq.)  by  David 
Kaufmann,  who  added,  “ Who  will  dare  to  say 
what  may  not  result  from  this  rising  flood  of 
feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  Jews,  who  will  dare  to 
insist  that  the  imponderable  mass  of  indefinite  feel- 
ings and  vague  impulses  which  in  the  march  of  cen- 
turies has  rather  increased  than  decreased  in  the 
soul  of  the  Jewish  people,  will  pass  off  without 
leaving  any  trace?  ” In  like  manner  Joseph  Jacobs 
reviewed  the  work,  adding,  “And  Mordecai’s  views 
of  the  resumption  of  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land  by 
the  holy  people  are  the  only  logical  position  of  a 
Jew  who  desires  that  the  long  travail  of  the  ages 
shall  not  end  in  the  total  disappearance  of  the  race  ” 
(“Jewish  Ideals,”  p.  80).  Influenced  by  “Daniel 
Deronda,”  Gustav  Cohen  of  Hamburg  privately 
printed  his  “Die  Judenfrage  und  die  Zukunft” 


(1891,  1896),  in  which  he  developed  the  theory  there 
expounded  to  its  logical  Zionistic  conclusion.  In 
the  United  States,  a Jewess,  Emma  L.^zakus,  moved 
by  the  immigration  of  large  numbers  of  Russian 
Jews  to  America,  wrote  a stirring  series  of  articles 
in  the  “American  Hebrew”  (1882,  1883)  pleading 
for  an  independent  Jewish  nationality  and  a Jew- 
ish home  in  Palestine  ( “ An  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews ” ; republished  by  the  Federation  of  American 
Zionists,  1900). 

The  result  of  all  this  agitation  was  the  founding 
of  various  colonization  societies,  not  only  in  Russia, 
(under  the  leadership  of  S.  P.  Rabinowitz,  Pinsker, 
H.  Schapira,  Lilienblum,  Max  Mandelstamm,  and 
Kalouymus  Wissotzky),  but  also  in  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  America;  e.g.,  the  Central  Committee 
at  Galatz,  the  Esra  at  Berlin,  the  Chovevei  Zion  in 
London,  the  Shawe  Zion  in  the  United 
The  States,  and  the  Yishshub  Erez  Yis- 
Chovevei  rael  in  Paris.  The  first  Palestinian 
Zion.  colony  was  founded  in  1874;  but  the 
work  did  not  commence  in  earnest  till 
1879.  At  the  conference  of  the  Chovevei  Zion  and 
of  other  societies,  held  at  Kattowitz  on  Nov.  6. 
1884,  to  regulate  the  help  sent  to  the  colonists,  no 
less  than  fifty  bodies  were  represented.  A second 
conference  was  held  in  Drusgenik  on  June  lo,  1887; 
and  a third  in  Wilna,  in  1889,  at  which  thirty-five 
societies  were  represented  and  thirty-eight  delegates 
were  present.  In  1891-92  Paul  Friedmann  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a Jewish  colony 
in  Midian  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  v.  519,  s.v.  Fkiedmann, 
Paul).  The  growth  of  the  colonization  movement 
upon  philanthropic  principles  reached  its  height  in 
1894,  when  it  was  arrested  largely  by  the  fact  that 
the  Turkish  authorities  made  it  difficult  for  Jews  to 
enter  Palestine  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  iv.  47,  s.v.  Ciiove- 
VEI  Zion).  Even  Baron  de  Hirsch  was  not  in  prin- 
ciple opposed  to  colonization  in  the  Holy  Land, 
as  he  told  a deputation  on  July  22,  1891 ; he  desired 
that  a searching  inquiry  should  first  be  made  into  its 
feasibility.  He  promised  to  aid  any  negotiations 
that  should  be  undertaken  in  Constantinople  if  the 
report  of  a commission  proved  favorable  (“The 
Maccaba-an,”.  p.  118,  New  York,  1904). 

The  second  influence  working  to  produce  the 
modern  Zionist  movement  was  the  rise  and  exten- 
sion of  Anti-Semitism.  The  Jews  had  imagined 
that  with  their  political  emancipation. 
Influence  and,  with  the  destruction  of  the  walls 
of  Anti-  of  the  ancient  ghettos,  their  entrance 
Semitism.  into  the  comity  of  nations,  the  com- 
plete subsidence  of  the  ancient  “ odium 
.ludaicum  ” would  result.  In  this  they  were  sadly 
disappointed.  Political  liberty  did  not  give  them 
social  equality ; and  the  newly  arisen  nationalistic 
sentiment  turned  fiercely  against  them.  At  the 
very  moment  when  their  own  dormant  national 
feeling  had  been  aroused,  and  when  the  work  of 
colonization  in  Palestine  had  sent  a thrill  of  fervor 
through  the  Jewish  masses,  the  anti-Semitic  move- 
ment grew  in  intensit}'.  From  1881  it  pursued  its 
victorious  march  through  Europe.  The  strength  of 
the  movement  in  eastern  Europe  was  at  first  under- 
rated in  the  hope  that  it  would  give  way  before  the 
advance  of  culture  and  education  in  those  countries. 
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This  hope  was  doomed  to  failure;  and  when  states 
like  Germany,  Austria,  and  France  joined  in  it  act- 
ively, with  the  more  or  less  overt  cooperation  of 
the  governments  of  the  day.  a reaction  among  Jews 
was  bound  to  take  place.  Most  of  the  latter,  it  is 
true,  continued  to  hope  that  the  phenomenon  was 
but  a passing  one;  but  a small  baud  in  western 
Europe  and  in  America  sought  its  cause  in  sources 
that  were  deeper  than  a passing  whim.  They 
thought  to  find  it  in  the  impossibility  felt  by  vari- 
ous peoples  to  assimilate  the  Jews  and  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  them  that  measure  of  individual 
and  collective  freedom  which  the  Jews  considered 
necessaiy  for  the  preservation  of  their  individual 
character.  In  addition,  they  had  witnessed  the  re- 
sults of  the  attempt  made  b}'  many  of  their  brethren 
to  meet  fully  the  demands  of  the  outside  world. 
The  consequence  had  been  the  almost  complete  con- 
version to  Christianity  of  many  of  the  leading  fam- 
ilies in  the  Mendelssohn  epoch,  and  the  loosening  of 
the  bonds  that  held  the  Jews  together,  which  meant, 
if  continued,  the  absorption  of  the  Jews  in  the  gen- 
eral population  and  the  disappearance  of  Judaism 
as  a distinctive  faith.  To  meet  anti-Semitism  the 
great  Jewish  communities,  contenting  themselves 
with  an  attempt  to  ward  off  the  blows  as  they  fell 
successively,  offered  in  general  a passive  resistance, 
to  which  many  noble-minded  Christians  contributed 
in  the  German  and  Austiian  societies  for  repelling 
anti-Semitism  (see  Verein  ztjr  Abweiiu  des 
Anti-Semitismus).  On  the  other  hand,  the  small 
band  referred  to  above  took  up  a more  positive  atti- 
tude, and  found  the  answer  to  militant  anti-Semitism 
in  a recurrence  to  what  they  considered  the  basis  of 
Jewish  life — the  idea  of  the  continued  national  exist- 
ence of  the  Jews  as  a people.  This  current  among 
the  Jews  of  modern  Western  culture  combined  with 
the  two  other  currents,  that  of  the  national  Jewish 
revival  and  that  of  the  philanthropic  colonization 
of  Palestine,  to  form  the  modern  Zionist  movement. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Theodor  Hekzi,,  brooding 
over  the  strong  rise  of  anti-Semitism  in  his  own 
Austrian  home  and  in  Paris,  in  which  city  he  was 
then  living,  wrote  his  “ Judenstaat.”  According 
to  his  own  statement,  it  was  conceived  and  written 
during  the  last  two  months  of  bis  stay  in  Paris  in 
the  year  1895,  as  a private  expression 
Herzl’s  of  his  opinion,  and  to  be  shown  only 
“Juden-  to  a smalt  circle  of  his  friends.  One 
staat.”  of  these  friends,  after  reading  the 
pamplilet,  declared  its  author  to  be  of 
unsound  mind.  Any  active  agitation  or  discussion 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  book  was  far 
from  llerzl’s  purpose.  It  was  only  in  the  spring 
of  1896  that  the  “Judenstaat”  was  published  in 
Vienna.  Translations  of  it  were  soon  made  into 
French,  English,  and  Hebrew;  and  the  original 
German  has  now  (1905)  gone  through  five  editions 
(see  also  “Theodor  Herzl’s  Zionistische  Schriften,” 
Berlin,  1905).  The  theories  here  laid  down  and  the 
propositions  made  for  their  realization  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  statement: 

Starting  with  the  fact  that  anti-Semitism  is  a con- 
tinually growing  menace  both  to  the  Jews  and  to 
the  workl  at  large  and  is  ineradicable,  that  the  Jews 
are  a people  that  are  not  permitted  to  merge  into 


the  social  life  around  them,  that  true  assimilation  is 
possible  only  by  means  of  intermarriage,  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Jews, 
if  they  wish  to  preserve  themselves,  to  have  as  their 
own  some  portion  of  the  globe  lai'ge  enougli  for  them 
to  foregather  therein  and  to  build  up  a definite  home. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  he  suggests 
the  formation  of  a “Society  of  Jews,”  which  shall 
take  up  the  jireliminary  scientific  and  ])olitical  work, 
and  of  a “ Jewish  Company  ” similar  to  the  great 
English  and  French  trading  companies,  with  a capi- 
tal of  £50,000,000  and  having  its  center  in  London. 
The  company  was  to  develop  the  work  ))rcpared  by 
the  Society  of  Jews,  and  to  organize  the  new  com- 
munity. As  a possible  territory  for  such  an  ingath- 
ering Herzl  suggested  either  Argentina  or  Palestine; 
the  incoming  was  to  be  brouglit  about  not  by  in- 
filtration, but  by  organized  immigration;  and  if 
Palestine  was  to  be  chosen,  the  sanctuaries  of  other 
religious  faiths  were  to  be  made  extraterritorial.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  religious  sanction,  which  had 
been  the  mainspring  of  the  Orthodox  Jewish  hope 
in  the  restoration,  was  entirely  wanting.  The  prob- 
lem was  attacked  simply  from  its  economic  and 
political  sides.  In  course  of  time,  and  as  Herzl 
came  into  closer  contact  with  his  Jewish  brethren 
than  he  had  been  before,  he  began  to  recognize  the 
value  of  the  religious  sanction,  as  far  as  a large  sec- 
tion of  the  Jewish  peoj)le  was  concerned,  and  to  see 
that  the  Jewish  national  consciousness  was  bound  in- 
dissolubly to  Palestine.  The  ab.sointe  se])aration, 
however,  of  church  and  state  remained  one  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  his  project;  the  arrangements 
between  the  Ottoman  government  and  the  Jews  was 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a charter  granted  to  the  latter 
upon  a purely  ])olilical  and  mercantile  basis. 

It  was  largely  thiough  the  instrumentality  of 
Israel  Zangwill  that  Herzl  was  induced  to  present 
his  project  ]inl)licly  to  the  Jewish  world.  He  was 
received  by  the  iMaecabaains  in  London  Nov.  24,  1895. 
In  a preliminary  letter  to  the  “Jewish  (’hroniele” 
(London,  Jan.  17,  1896)  he  laid  down  the  piinci])al 
features  of  his  jdan ; and  on  July  6, 

Herzl’s  1896,  he  was  able  to  present  t he  project 

Reception  in  person  to  the  Dlaccaba-ans.  Al- 
in London,  though  his  “Judenstaat”  had  been 
translated  (by  Sylvie  d’Avigdor)  into 
English,  and  despite  the  publicity  given  to  it  by  his 
ai)i)earance  in  London,  the  Jews  in  England,  and  even 
the  old  Chovevei  Zion,  refu.sed  to  approve  the  new 
expression  given  to  the  old  hope.  On  the  Continent, 
however,  such  men  as  Max  Nordau  and  Alexander 
Marmorek  in  Pai  is,  Dr.  IMax  Bodenheimer  in  Cologne, 
Prof.  M.  Mandelstamm  in  Kiev,  and  a number  of 
other  intellectuals  came  to  his  support. 

However  much  Herzl  had  wished  to  remain  in  his 
purely  literary  career  as  feuilletonist,  dramatist,  and 
journalist,  circumstances  jiroved  too  strong.  He 
had  touched  the  core  of  the  Jewish  (luestion  as 
many  of  his  brethren  saw  it,  and  reached  the  heart 
of  the  Jewish  people.  The  wave  of  enthusiasm 
gradually  pushed  him  forwanl  and  bore  him  high 
upon  its  crest.  The  first  to  take  up  the  “Juden- 
staat” as  a realizable  program  was  the  Zion  So- 
ciety in  Vienna.  Several  thousand  names  were 
subscribed  to  an  address  sent  out  by  Drs.  M.  T. 
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Schiiirer  and  Oser  Kokescli  calling  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a “Society  of  Jews”  to  he  founded  in  July, 
1896,  in  London  ; and  a letter  of  adhesion  to  Herzl’s 
principles  was  forwarded  in  the  month  of  Jlay  to 
Herzl  by  the  above-named  as  representing  their  so- 
ciety. According  to  Lucien  Wolf  (“  Encyc.  Brit.” 
s.v.  “Zionism  ”)  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  having  heard 
of  Herzl’s  publication,  sent  a private  messenger,  the 
Chevalier  de  Newlinsky,  in  May,  1896,  with  the  offer 
of  a charter  of  Palestine  for  the  Jews  if  they  would 
use  their  influence  to  stop  the  agitation  consequent 
upon  the  Armenian  massacres.  The  offer  was  re- 
fused. 

Ilerzl’s  call  for  the  First  Zionist  Congress,  which 
was  to  have  been  held  in  Munich  in  1898,  brought 
the  whole  subject  prominently  and  forcibly  before 
the  Jewish  public.  In  some  quarters  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  gathering  was  to  deal  with  general 
Jewish  questions,  and  not  specifically  with  Zionism 
(Bambus,  in  “ Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.”  April  23,  1897) — 
a misconception  which  could  not  possibly  be  due  to 
those  who  had  issued  the  call.  But  misconceptions 
werea|)t  to  occur,  since  feeling  ran  high  on  the  part 
of  both  those  who  favored  and  those  who  opposed  the 
Zionist  proposition.  It  may  be  said  at  the  outset 
that  the  Jewish  people  did  not  answer  to  the  call  of 
Dr.  Ilerzl  as  he  and  his  followers  had  expected. 
Only  in  certain  quarters  did  there  gather  around  him 
Jews  who  had  been  in  a measure  prepared  for  his 
coming.  Those  who  had  been  affected  b}'  the  Jew- 
ish national  idea  naturally  looked  to  him  as  their 
standard-bearer.  The  Jewish  masses,  groaning  un- 
der oppression  in  eastern  Europe,  saw  in  him  their 
possible  savior;  and  those  of  them  who  had  escaped 
to  western  Europe  and  America  were  not  slow  to 
follow  the  lead  of  their  brethren  left  behind.  In 
addition  to  these  a comparatively  small  number 
of  intellectuals  came  to  Herzl’s  aid.  Some  were 
moved  thereto  either  by  the  results  of  the  aca- 
demic discussion  of  the  questions  involved,  or  by  a 
reawakened  feeling  of  attachment  to  old  scenes  and 
thoughts  from  which  they  had  become  estranged. 
Others  in  their  own  persons  or  in  their  immediate 
surroundings  had  felt  the  sting  of  anti-Semitism  ; 
while  a large  number  were  attracted  to  the  new 
movement  from  a feeling  of  benevolent  compas- 
sion for  the  sufferings  of  their  more  unfortunate 
brethren. 

Opposition  to  Zionism  arose  from  many  quarters; 
and  even  as  the  movement  embraced  within  its  fold 
Jews  of  various  religious  convictions,  so  did  the  op- 
position emanate  from  different  points  of  the  horizon. 
Orthodox  Judaism  in  Europe  at  first  held  severely 
aloof,  believing  that  becaiise  some  of  the  leaders  were 
non-observantsof  Jewish  ceremonial,  the  whole  move- 
ment set  rather  away  from  than  toward  jiositive  Juda- 
ism. It  was  supposed  to  be  forcing  the 
Opposition,  hand  of  Providence  and  to  be  contrary 
to  the  positive  teachings  of  Orthodox 
Judaism  in  regard  to  the  coming  of  the  iMessiah  and 
the  providential  work  of  Godin  bringing  about  the 
restoration.  In  Russia  the  extreme  Orthodox  syna- 
gogue, not  content  with  a simple  protest,  organized 
an  active  opposition  which  had  for  its  center  the  Pol- 
tava rabbi  Akiba  Rabinowitz  and  the  magazine  “ Ha- 
Peles”in  Wilna.  A library  opened  there  by  the 


Zionists  on  April  14,  1902,  had  to  be  closed  fora  time. 
In  common  parlance  this  opposition  was  spoken  of 
as  the  “Black  Cabinet”  (Lishkah  ha-Shehorah). 

A more  theological  aspect  was  given  to  the  oppo- 
sition by  some  of  the  European  rabbis.  Dr.  Glide- 
mann,  chief  rabbi  of  Vienna,  in  his  “ National-Juden- 
thum  ” (Leipsic  and  Vienna,  1897)  says  that  Israel  has 
been  since  the  Dispersion  a purely  religious  commu- 
nity, a leader  of  peoples;  that  its  historical  task  has 
consisted  in  opposing  the  idea  of  nationalism;  and 
that  if  Judaism  should  reawaken  in  all  its  adherents 
the  endeavor  again  to  become  a nation,  it  would  be 
committing  suicide.  According  to  Giidemann,  the 
vocation  of  Israel  lies  in  the  spiritual  impress  that  it 
has  been  able  to  put  upon  humanity  and  in  its  en- 
deavor to  further  the  Messianic  time  which  shall 
conciliate  nations  to  one  another.  He  holds  that 
Judaism  has  acclimatized  itself  every wliere;  that 
Zion  is  only  a symbol  of  its  own  and  mankind’s 
future ; that  in  this  sense  the  word  is  used  in  the 
prayer-book  of  the  Synagogue,  and  that  true  Zion- 
ism can  not  be  separated  from  the  future  of  hu- 
manit3^  In  a similar  spirit  K.  Kohler  formulates 
his  opposition  to  Zionism.  He  does  not  call  himself 
an  anti-Zionist;  but  believes  that  in  a positive  way 
Judaism  has  another  future  before  it.  For  him 
.ludaism  is  a religious  truth  entrusted  to  a nation 
destined  to  interlink  all  nations  and  sects,  classes 
and  races  of  men;  its  duty  is  to  be  a cosmo- 
politan factor  of  humanity^  basing  itself  upon  the 
Biblical  passage,  “Ye  shall  be  unto  Me  a kingdom 
of  priests  and  a holy  nation.”  “The  mission  of  the 
Jew  is  not  only  spiritual  or  religious  in  character; 
it  is  social  and  intellectual  as  well,  and  the  true 
Zionism  demands  of  the  Jews  to  be  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice  and  peace  until  the  Lord 
is  one  and  the  world  one.”  He  repudiates  the  idea 
that  Judea  is  the  home  of  the  Jew — an  idea  which 
“unhomes”  the  Jew  all  over  the  wide  earth — and 
holds  the  entire  propaganda  a Utopian  dream  because 
even  if  Turkey  were  willing,  none  of  the  great  powers 
of  Christendom  would  concede  the  Holy  Laud  to  the 
.lew;  that  the  high  temperature  of  Palestine  would 
no  longer  afford  him  a congenial  and  healthful  soil; 
that  Palestine  has  poor  prospects  of  ever  becoming 
a leading  state  and  of  attracting  Jewish  capital ; that 
the  incongruous  elements  of  which  a Jewish  state 
would  be  composed  would  militate  against  a har- 
monious blending  into  one  great  commonwealth ; 
and  that  so  petty  a commonwealth  would  be  unable 
to  cope  successfullj'  with  the  hostile  forces  arrayed 
against  it.  However,  he  looks  with  favor  upon  the 
colonization  of  Palestine  by  the  Jews,  and  sees  the 
“possibility  of  Zionism  leading  to  a united  Judaism 
and  a pan-Judean  congress  ” (.see  “The  Juda?ans,” 
pp.  68  et  seq..  New  York,  1899).  Claude  Montefiore 
proclaimed  himself  a convinced  and  determined  an- 
tagonist of  the  i)lau  on  the  ground  that  Zionism  is 
calculated  to  beget  and  foster  anti-Semitic  feehugs, 
more  especiallj'  when  it  is  looked  upon  as  a glorious 
ideal  instead  of  a mournful  necessity.  The  Jews,  he 
thinks,  are  to  fight  the  good  fight,  not  to  despair,  but 
with  self-purification  and  brave  endurance  to  await 
the  better  time  that  civilization  will  shortly  bring, 
when  their  fellow  citizens  will  claim  them  as  their 
own  {ib.  pp.  86  et  seq.). 
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Strong  denunciations  of  Zionism  were  heard,  espe- 
cially in  Germany.  The  appearance  of  the  party 
organ  “Die  Welt”  was  declared  to  be  a misfortune 
(“Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.”  June  11,  1897);  G.  Kar- 
peles  maintaining  even  that  Judaism  was  no  relig- 
ion, but  a “sittliche  Weltanschauung  und  geschicht- 
liche  Thatsache”  (“Die  Welt,”  1905,  No.  viii.).  In 
the  name  of  the  Association  of  Jewish  Habbis  of  Ger- 
many, S.  Maybatim  (Berlin)  and  H.  Vogelstein 
(Stettin)  issued  a protest  against  the  Zionists,  who 
were  declared  to  be  “ fanatics  from  Russia  and  youth- 
ful, hot-headed  students.”  In  a preliminary  com- 
munication the  protesters  laid  down  the  following 
principles:  that  the  Jews  are  nothing  more  than  a 
religious  body,  and  those  in  Germany  national  Ger- 
mans, though  as  such  faithful  to  the  divine  religion 
of  Sinai.  They  demanded  a united  protest  of  all  the 
German  congregations  against  political  Zionism ; 
anti-agitation  to  counteract  that  of  the  Zionists;  and 
a public  declaration  of  all  societies  com])ose(l  of 
rabbis  and  teachers  against  the  movement.  Dr. 
Leimdorfer  (Hamburg)  associated  himself  with  this 
protest  (ib.  June  11  and  July  2,  1897).  In  Hanover 
the  advocate  Dr.  .Meyer  proposed  in  addition  an 
anti-Zionist  meeting  in  Berlin  at  which  the  Jews 
should  proclaim  their  German  patriotic  sentiments 
and  in  this  way  disarm  the  Zionists  (ib.).  No  such 
action,  however,  seems  to  have  been  taken  ; though, 
in  England,  several  rabbis  were  inhibited  by  the 
chief  rabbi  from  preaching  on  Zionism,  and  the  ha- 
ham  M.  Gaster  was  prevented  by  the  Mahamad  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  congregation  from  touching 
on  the  subject  in  his  official  cajiacity  (1899).  The 
formal  protest  api)eared  in  the  “All- 

Protest  gemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthunis,” 
of  German  ,Iuly  16,  1897,  signed  by  the  Board  of 

Rabbis.  Ministers.  It  states,  first,  that  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Zionists  to  found  a Jew- 
ish national  state  in  Palestine  are  contrarj'  to  the 
Messianic  promises  of  Judaism  as  laid  down  in  Holy 
Writ  and  in  the  later  religious  authorities ; secondly', 
that  Judaism  demands  of  its  adherents  to  serve  the 
state  in  which  they  live  and  in  every  way  to  further 
its  national  interests;  thirdly,  that  no  opposition 
thereto  can  be  seen  in  the  noble  plan  to  colonize  Pales- 
tine with  Jewish  agriculturists,  because  that  plan 
has  no  connection  with  the  founding  of  a national 
state.  In  the  same  spiiit  the  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis,  which  metat  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Dec.  31, 
1898,  declared  itself  as  ojiposed  to  the  whole  Zionist 
movement  on  the  ground  (as  one  of  the  members 
stated)  “that  America  was  the  Jews’  Jerusalem  and 
Washington  their  Zion.” 

A like  uncompromising  attitude  against  Zionism 
has  been  taken  in  England  by  Lucien  Wolf.  Start- 
ing with  a bias  not  indistinctly  favorable  to  the  plan 
as  formulated  by  Herzl,  he  has  come  to  hold  not  only 
the  impracticability  of  the  scheme,  but  the  untena- 
bleness of  its  premises.  He  believes  that  the  Jews 
are  of  Aryan  origin  and  that  they  are  not  anthropo- 
logically a separate  race  (a  view  held  also  by  Solo- 
mon Reinach;  see  “R.  E.  J.”  xlvii.  1),  and  that  at 
a later  time  only  a centrietal  anthropological 
movement  set  in  ; that  there  is  peril  in  Zionism,  in 
that  it  is  the  natural  and  abiding  ally  of  anti-Semi- 
tism and  its  most  powerful  justification;  that  it  is 
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an  attempt  to  turn  back  the  course  of  modern  Jew- 
ish history;  that  it  is  “an  ignorant  and  narrow- 
minded view  of  a great  juoblem — ignorant  because 
it  takes  no  account  of  the  decisive  element  of  prog- 
ress in  history;  and  narrow-minded  because  it  con- 
founds a political  memory  witli  a religious  ideal.” 
As  a means  of  alleviating  Jewish  distress  in  eastern 
Europe,  Wolf  considers  it  inadequate  and  in  a certain 
sense  unnecessary.  The  chances  of  emancipation  in 
Russia  he  holds  to  lie  by  no  means  desperate ; and  the 
Rumanian  Jewish  question  he  thinks  is  greatly  im- 
proved and  “a  manageahle  one.”  The  mission  of  the 
Jew  is  the  ^lendelssohnian  one-  to 
Lueien  show  an  e.\am])]e  to  the  nations,  to  take 

Wolf  and  its  stand  on  lofty  toleration  and  real 
Laurie  universalism,  and  “its  highest  tradi- 

Magnus.  tional  ideal  is  undouhtedly  national, 
l)Ut  it  is  not  the  nation  of  a kept  j)rin- 
cipality  but  the  holy  nation  of  a kingdom  of  jtriests" 
(“The  Zionist  Peril,”  in  “J  Q.  R.”  .wii.  1-2,5). 

From  the  jroint  of  view  of  its  effect  upon  the 
status  of  Jews  in  western  Euro])e  and  America, 
Zionism  has  been  strongly  criticized  by  Laurie  .Mag- 
nus. This  criticism  ma}-  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing e.vtract : 

“ A flight  wliicti  is  no  flight,  an  aliandonmcnt,  and  an  evacua- 
tion—tills  is  tile  modern  rendering  of  the  Me.sslanic  hope:  in- 
stead of  (ientiles  coming  to  tlie  tiglit.  Dr.  Ilerzl  olTers  the  petty 
picture  of  Jews  content,  like  foreign  visitors,  with  a ‘ favorable 
welcome  and  treatment.’  We  have  called  this  a travesty  of 
Judaism.  lint  it  is  more  tlian  satire— it  is  treason.  Dr.  Ilerzl 
and  those  who  think  with  him  are  traitors  to  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  which  they  misread  und  misinterpret.  They  are  them- 
selves part  authors  of  the  anti-Semitism  which  thev  profess  to 
slay.  For  how  can  the  F.nropean  countries  whii-h  the  Jews  pro- 
pose to  ’abandon’  justify  their  retention  of  the  Jews?  And 
why  should  civil  euuality  have  been  won  by  the  strenuous  exer- 
tion of  the  Jews,  if  the  Jews  themselves  tie  the  Ilrst  to  ’evacu- 
ate’ their  position,  and  to  claim  tlie  bare  courtesy  of  ’foreign 
visitors’  ?”  (’’  Aspects  of  the  Jewish  Question."  p 18.  London, 
1902). 

This  is  also  luactically  the  jiosition  taken  by  Prof. 
Ludwig  Geiger,  the  leader  of  tlie  liberal  Jews  in 
Berlin,  though  with  more  s|)ecial  reference  to  the 
particular  countr}-  in  which  he  lives.  He  says 

’’ Zionism  IS  as  dangerous  to  the  German  spirit  r’Deot.sch- 
thum ’’1  as  are  social  democracy  and  ultramontanism.  It  has 
something  of  each : of  the  one  Its  radicalism,  of  the  other  its 
ultramontanism  (’’.lenseitige  the  desire  fora  fatherland  other 
than  that  belonging  to  it  by  language  and  ctillitre.  . . . Zionism 
may  be  able  to  raise  its  army  up  to  hundreds  of  tliousands.  if  no 
liindrance  is  plactul  in  its  way.  Just  as  we  are  warned  against 
ultramontane  workson  history  and  Social-Dcmocrallc teachings, 
.so  must  we  lie  warned  against  Zionistic  sophisms  f’Afterweis- 
heit  ”].  The  German  Jew  who  has  a voice  in  German  literature 
must,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  for  tlie  last  century  and  a 
half,  look  upon  Germany  alone  as  his  fatherland,  upon  the  Ger- 
man language  as  his  mother  tongue:  and  the  future  of  that 
nation  must  remain  the  only  one  upon  which  he  bases  bis  hopes. 
Any  desire  to  form  together  with  his  coreligionists  a people  out- 
side of  Germanv  is,  not  to  speak  of  its  impracticability,  down, 
right  thanklessne.ss  toward  the  nation  in  whose  midst  he  lives 
—a  chimera;  for  the  German  Jew  is  a German  in  his  national 
peculiarities,  and  Zion  is  for  him  the  land  only  of  the  past,  not 
of  the  future.’’ 

No  opponent  of  Zionism  has  dared  to  saj’  what 
Geiger  adds : 

’’  The  withdrawal  of  citizen’s  rights  appears  to  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  German  legislation  against  Zionism,  the 
only  answer  that  the  German  national  conscience  can  give  ” 
(see  “Stimmen  der  Wahrheit,”  pp.  16.5  et  seq.,  Berlin,  1905). 
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Wliile  criticisms  such  as  tliese  touched  upon  the 
basal  principles  ot  Zionism,  other  criticisms  dealt  in 
charges  which  are  evidence  of  the 
Minor  strong  feeling  raised  on  all  sides  in 

Objections.  Jewry  by  the  successive  progress  of 
the  Zionist  movement.  The  “ Univers 
Israelite"  summed  up  the  matter  in  saying: 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  Zionists  and  anti-Semites  are  one 
and  the  same.”  The  “ Reform  Advocate  ” of  Chicago  spoke  of 
tile  “ Anti-Semites,  his  [HerzTs]  friends”  (March  12,  1898).  A 
rabbi  in  .Marburg  classed  Zionism  as  " Messiasschwarmerei  ” ; 
and  tht  travelei  Edward  Glaser  believed  that  Zionism  was  put 
forward  by  the  British  government  in  order  to  break  up  Turkey 
and  form  a buffer  state.  The  hakam  bashi  in  Constantinople 
posted  a notice  in  the  synagogue  putting  the  Hebrew  paper 
" Ha-Zehrah  ” under  the  ban ; and  Dr.  Bloch,  editor  of  the  Vienna 
“ Wochenschrift,”  first  endeavored  to  procure  a subvention  from 
the  Zionists,  offering  to  give  up  eight  pages  of  his  newspaper  to 
the  cause,  if  “ Die  Welt  ” ceased  to  appear  (“  Die  Welt,”  ii..  No. 
48);  failing  which,  he  became  a most  determined  opponent.  S. 
Bet  nfeld's  “ Am  Ende  des  Jahrhunderts  ” (1899)  has  a bare 
mention  of  Zionism  and  the  congresses ; while  that  portion  of 
the  year's  review  by  Martin  Philippsohn  in  the"Jabrbuch  fur 
Jiidische  Geschichte,”  1898,  mentioning  the  Basel  Congress  of 
1897,  was  stricken  out  by  the  editor,  G.  Karpeles,  When  the 
'■  Trust”  was  founded,  the  report  was  spread  that  each  ot  the  di- 
rectors was  to  have  a bonus  of  1(X),00U  marks  for  passing  the  stat- 
utes, and  that  the  sole  object  of  the  corporsition  was  to  combat 
Orthodoxy.  The  London  “ Financial  News  ” (April  28,  1899,  p. 
872)  spoke  of  the  " harebrained  and  irresponsible  promoters  of 
the  ridiculous  Trust,” 

In  tlie  United  States,  too,  the  opposition  grew 
apace. 

The  “ Reform  Advocate  ” in  Chicago  suggested  editorially 
that  the  real  oliject  of  Herzl  and  Nordau  was  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  savings  of  their  poorer  brethren.  Isaac  M.  Wise, 
president  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  thought  that  the  Zion- 
ists were  “ traitors,  hypocrites,  or  fantastic  fools  whose  thoughts, 
sentiments,  and  actions  are  in  constant  contradiction  to  one  an- 
other” t'  Hebrew  Union  College  Journal,”  Dec.,  1899,  p,  47); 
while  Rabbi  SamllelU  wrote  in  the  " Jewish  Spectator”  that  “Zi- 
onism is  an  abnormal  eruption  of  perverted  sentiment.”  Prof. 
Louis  Grossman  held  that  the  “Zionistic  agitation  contradicts 
everything  that  is  typical  of  Jews  and  Judaism,”  and  that  the 
“ Zionistic  movement  is  a mark  of  ingenuity,  and  does  not  come 
out  of  the  heart  ot  Judaism,  either  ancient  or  contemporary” 
(“  Hebrew  Union  College  Journal,”  Dec.,  1899,  p.  72). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  the  Christian 
world  toward  Zionism  has  been  in  nearly  every  case 
one  of  cordial  attention  ; in  some  ejuarters,  even  one 
of  active  furtherance.  While  those  of 
Christian  the  more  important  daily  papers  that 
Attitude,  were  in  Jewish  hands  either  accorded 
the  movement  scanty  attention  or 
were  absolutely  silent  (tlie  Vienna  “Neue  Freie 
Pres.se,”  of  which  Herzl  was  feiiilleton  editor,  never 
mentioned  the  word  “Zionism”  as  long  as  Herzl 
lived),  the  other  great  dailies  of  the  world  freely 
opened  their  columns  to  news  of  the  movement,  as 
did  also  the  great  monthlies  and  quarterlies  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  “Contemporary 

Review,”  “Nineteenth  Century,”  “Forum,”  “Fort- 
nightly Review,”  “ North  American  Review,”  “In- 
ternational Review,”  and  “Century”).  In  Oct., 
1897,  the  London  “Daily  Chronicle”  and  the  “Pall 
Mall  Gazette”  publicly  accejited  the  Zionist  pro- 
gram and  advocated  the  calling  of  a general  Euro- 
pean Congress.  IMany  Christians,  it  is  true,  were 
led  to  sueli  a course  by  religious  hopes  of  a j\Ies- 
sianic  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  and  their 
possible  conversion  there;  although  the  German 
“Allgemeiue  Jlissious  Conferenz  ” declared  that 


“Zionism  will  not  hasten  the  conversion  of  Israel, 
but  rather  delay  it”  (“Nathaniel,”  1901).  Others, 
however,  hud  a sincere  desire  to  advance  this  at- 
tempt at  Jewish  self-help. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above  who  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  one  project  or  another, 
there  area  large  number  who  by  their  voice  and  oth- 
erwise have  encouraged  Zionism.  As  early  as  1885 
Prof.  K.  Furrer  of  Zurich  University  spurred  on  the 
Russian  Jewish  students  to  work  tor  the  colonization 
of  Palestine  by  the  Jews ; and  in  1904  Secretary  John 
Hay  of  the  United  States  declared  in  an  interview  that 
Zionism  was  in  his  opinion  Cjuite  consistent  with 
American  patriotism.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Laden  on 
Aug.  4,  1899,  uttered  these  words  to  Dr.  A.  Berliner; 
“ The  movement  is  an  important  one  and  deserves  vig- 
orous assistance.”  The  Preraphaelite  painter  Hol- 
man Hunt  was  one  of  the  first  to  greet  Herzl’s  pro- 
posal in  London  (1896)  with  friendly  assistance.  He 
has  done  the  same  (1905)  to  Israel  Zangwill  and  the 
Territorialists.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Hechler  of  Vienna 
has  been  a constant  attendant  at  the  congresses,  and 
has  been  of  actual  assistance  in  other  directions. 
Prof.  F.  Heman  of  Basel,  the  author  of  “ Das  Auf- 
wachen  der  Jiidischen  Nation  ” (Basel,  1899),  also  de- 
serves mention,  as  he  sees  in  Zionism  a conciliatory 
force,  bringing  Jews  and  Christians  nearer  to  each 
other.  Among  those  who  have  publicly  pronounced 
themselves  in  favor  of  Zionism  may  be  mentioned 
Leon  Bourgois,  the  Rumanian  premier  Stourdza, 
Biiron  Maxim  Manteuflel,  Bertha  von  Suttner,  Felix 
Dahn,  Karl  Peters,  Piof.  T.  A.  Masaryk,  Bjornst- 
jerne  Bjornsen,  Rider  Haggard,  Hall  Caine,  Maxim 
Gorki,  and  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson.  The  philoso- 
pher Edward  von  Hartmann,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  Zionism  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  anti-Sem- 
ites, and  August  Rohling  in  his  “Auf  nach  Zion” 
(1901)  did  indeed  give  color  to  this  idea ; but  the  con- 
ference of  political  anti-Semites  in  Hamburg  in  the 
year  1899  declared  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  move- 
ment, as  it  awakened  sympathy  for  the  Jews  among 
the  Christian  population.  The  theological  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Geneva  set  as  the  subject  for 
the  prize  essay  of  the  year  1905  the  theme  “Le  Si- 
onisme  et  Ses  Aspirations  Actuelles.”  A collection  of 
opinions  has  been  published  by  Emil  Kronberger, 
“Zionisten  und  Christen,”  Leip.sic,  1900,  and  by 
Hugo  Hoppe,  “ Herrvorrageude  Nichtjuden  iiber 
den  Zionismus,”  Kbnigsberg,  1904. 

Though  the  number  of  shekel-paying  Zionists  has 
increased  largely  year  by  year,  the  opposition 
sketched  above  has  hardly  diminished,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  spokesman  has  been  Lucien 
Wolf  (see  below).  A large  section  of  Orthodox 
Jewry  still  sees  in  Zionism  or  rather  in  its  promoters 
a danger  to  established  custom  and  time-honored 
rites,  despite  the  fact  thata  specific  resolution  of  the 
Second  Basel  Congress  declared  that  Zionism  would 
do  nothing  to  militate  against  such  customs  and 
such  rites.  The  Orthodox  rabbis  at  Grodno  in  1903 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  movement,  as 
did  a number  of  Hungarian  rabbis  in  1904.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Haside  Ziyyon  of  Lodz  is  made  up 
of  Hasidim;  and  such  men  as  Samuel  Mohilewer, 
Chief  Rabbi  J.  H.  Dlinner  in  Holland,  the  haham 
M.  Gaster  in  England,  and  H.  Pereira  Mendes  in 
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New  York  have  joined  the  Zionist  ranks.  The  stum- 
bling-block has  been  the  “ Kultur-Fragc,’’  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  Zionism  to  mod- 
The  ern  education  and  to  the  modern  ])oint 
“ Kultur-  of  view.  The  useof  the  word  " Kultur” 

Frage.”  in  this  connection  was  unfortunate, 
as  the  east-European  Jew  had  been 
led  to  regard  this  term  as  connoting  certain  distinct- 
ive and  anti-religious  tendencies  of  modern  society. 
The  doubt  has  remained,  despite  all  attempts  to  clear 
up  the  difficulty  by  detinition.  The  question  was 
mooted  at  the  First  Basel  Congress  (on  the  itroposi- 
tion  of  Birnbaum),  but  was  really  taken  up  at  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Congresses,  at  the  last  of 
which  it  was  made  jtart  of  the  party’s  program. 
The  advocacy  of  physical  and  mental  advaiua'inent 
upon  modern  lines,  has  provoked  the  opposition  of 
a large  body  of  Orthodox  Jews,  who  otherwise 
might  have  joined  the  Zionist  body,  as  the  idea  of 
the  restoration  still  forms  a part  of  their  theolog- 
ical equipment.  The  Jews  connected  with  Heform 
synagogues,  and  those  outside  any  distinctively 
Jewish  organization,  in  most  cases  still  look  upon 
Zionism  as  a reaction,  not  only  from  a theological 
point  of  view,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  general 
culture  as  well;  and  this  last,  despite  the  reiterated 
pronouncements  made  at  various  congresses.  In  his 
opening  address  at  the  First  Congress  Herzl  said 
“We  have  no  thought  of  giving  up  even  one  foot  of 
the  culture  that  we  have  actpiired  ; on  the  contrary, 
we  wish  to  broaden  that  cultsire,”  and  at  the  Third 
Congress  he  added,  “We  desire  to  lift  ourselves  up 
to  a higher  moral  plane,  to  open  up  new  means  of 
communication  between  nations  and  prepare  the 
way  for  social  justice.  Just  as  the  poet  weaves 
songs  out  of  his  own  pain,  so  shall  we  irrejrare  from 
out  of  our  own  suffering  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind in  whose  service  we  are.”  In  fact,  a formal 
resolution  was  adopted  at  the  Hecond  Congress  to  this 
effect;  “Zionism  seeks  not  onlj' the  economic  and 
political  but  also  the  spiritual  rebirth  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  must  ever  remain  upon  the  stand  of 
modern  culture,  whose  achievements  it  highly 
values.” 

To  a still  larger  number  of  Jews,  who  might 
perhaps  sympatliize  with  Zionism,  the  seeming 
impracticability  of  carrying  out  the  platform  and 
the  supposed  insuperable  difficulties  in  finding  a 
home  for  the  Jews  in  and  around  Palestine,  coupled 
with  the  peculiar  political  circumstances  which  ren- 
der those  countries  the  bone  of  contention  among  the 
European  powers,  stand  in  the  way;  though  some 
of  those  who  now  stand  aloof  have  shown  a readi- 
ness to  join  the  Zionist  ranks  if  another,  and  to  their 
eyes  more  practical,  policy  should  be  evolved — e.g., 
that  connected  with  the  offer  of  territory  in  East 
Africa  (see  below). 

In  spite  of  all  opposition  Herzl  continued  the 
elaboration  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  “Juden- 
staat.”  The  first  part  of  his  program 
The  Basel  was  the  calling  of  a congress  of  such 
Congress.  Jews  and  such  Jewish  organizations 
as  sympathized  with  the  new  move- 
ment. This  congress  was  to  have  been  held  in 
Munich;  but  the  Kultusvorstand  of  the  Munich 
Congregation  memorialized  the  committee  that  had 


it  in  charge,  asking  them  to  change  its  venue.  In 
face  of  this  determined  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  communitj’,  the  jdace  of  meeting  was 
changed  in  July  to  Basel.  At  this  congress  there 
were  204  delegates.  It  is  notable  that  the  B’nai 
B’rith  lodges  in  liumania  sent  two  delegates;  while 
the  English  Chovevei  Zion  organizations  were  not 
represented,  on  the  ground  that  the  congress  was 
“dangerous.”  Additional  difficulties  attended  the 
holding  of  this  congress.  Part  vii.  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  “ Die  Welt  ” had  been  confiscated  by  the  Aus- 
trian authorities.  Most  of  the  Jewish  newspapers  of 
Europe  had  been  actively  oi)po.se(l  to  Zionism,  while 
that  part  of  the  daily  i)ress  which  was  in  anj'  way 
controlled  by  Jews  pursued  a consistent  iioliey  of 
silence*  Among  the  delegates  there  were  repre.><ent- 
atives  of  the  various  Jewish  national  bodies,  though 
most  of  the  members  came  in  their  jjrivate capacity. 
The  great  Jewish  beneficiary  organizationsof  Euro])e 
and  America  were  entirely  without  re])resentation ; 
and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  kept  them- 
selves entirely  free  from  any  connection  with  Zion- 
ism. However,  a number  of  noted  Christians, 
whose  interest  was  either  purelj'  humaniUirian  or 
theological,  testified  by  their  attendance  to  the 
kindly  interest  which  large  sections  of  the  non-.Iew- 
ish  world  brought  to  the  new  movement.  Among 
such  were  Dunant,  the  founder  of  the  Bed  Cross  So- 
ciety; the  Bev.  JI.  ^litehell;  the  Bev.  Mr.  Heeliler, 
chaplain  to  the  Biitish  embassy  in  Vienna;  Baron 
Manteuffel;  Col.  Count  Bentinek  , and  Dr.  .lohannes 
Li])sius,  the  editor  of  “Der  Christliche  Orient.” 
This  First  Congress  was  in  the  main  a manifestation; 
though  the  organization  of  the  movement  was  com- 
menced there  and  a number  of  propositions  made 
which  were  carried  out  at  a subse(|uent  jicriod  ; e g., 
the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  llebi’ew  language 
and  literature,  in  the  discussion  of  which  the  plan 
for  a proposed  Jewish  high  school  in  Jaffa  or  Jeru- 
salem was  brought  forward;  the  formation  of  a 
general  Hebrew  school  organization  and  a special 
literature  commission  (Chief  Babbi  Ehrenpi'eis  of 
Bulgaria);  the  formation  of  a Jewish  national  fund 
(Professor  Shapira  of  Heidelberg).  At  this  congress 
the  Basel  Program  was  drawn  up,  which  states  the 
object  of  Zionism  to  be  “the  establishing  for  the 
Jewish  people  a publicly  and  legally  assured  home 
in  Palestine  ” (sec  Th.  Herzl  in  the  “ Contemiiorary 
Beview,”  1897,  pp.  587-600;  German  translation, 
“ Der  Baseler  Congress,”  Vienna,  1897). 

Between  the  First  and  Second  Congresses  the  Ac- 
tions Committee  elected  at  the  former  busied  itself 
with  furthering  the  (iropaganda  by  means  of  a num- 
ber of  pamphlets,  such  as  the  addres.ses  of  Herzl  and 
Nordau  at  the  First  Congress;  “Das 
Propa-  Endeder  Judeu  Noth,”  by  York-Stein- 
ganda  er,  in  German,  Hebrew,  and  Yiddish  ; 

After  the  Nordau’s  “Ueber  die  Gegner  des  Zi- 
First  onismus”;  and  a pami)hlet  setting 

Congress,  forth  the  aims  of  Zionism,  printed  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  French  for  use  in 
the  East.  It  furthered  also  the  organization  of  the 
various  groups  that  had  sprung  up;  and  it  took  the 
first  measures  for  the  founding  of  the  Jewish  Co- 
lonial Trust.  A prefatory  conference  of  the  Actions 
Committee,  together  with  some  of  the  leaders  from 
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various  countries,  was  liekl  in  Vienna  in  April,  1898; 
and  the  Second  Congress  met  in  Basel  Aug.  28-31 
of  that  year.  The  spread  of  the  movement  may  be 
gaged  by  the  number  of  Zionist  societies  and  groups 
that  had  come  into  being  since  the  First  Congress: 


Country. 

New. 

'O 

o 

Total. 

Country. 

New. 

Old. 

Total. 

Russia 

850 

2.3 

373 

3 

3 

176 

42 

218 

2 

2 

Hungary 

32 

228 

260 

2 

2 

too 

27 

127 

1 

1 

England 

12 

14 

26 

1 

1 

Germany 

25 

25 

1 

1 

Italy  

12 

9 

21 

2 

2 

Bulgaria 

15 

1 

16 

The  Transvaal. . 

6 

6 

Switzerland 

6 

6 

•America 

50 

io 

60 

* New  York,  26 ; Chicago,  8. 


A Russian  preliminary  conference  had  been  iield 
in  Warsaw  at  which  about  140  delegates  took  part, 
and  a second  one  was  held  at  Basel,  those  attending 
being  Orthodox  rabbis,  presided  over  by  Haham  M. 
Gaster  of  London.  More  than  forty  telegrams  of 
adhesion  were  received  from  Orthodox  rabbis;  and 
besides  a number  of  crown  rabbis  of  Russia,  there 
were  also  present  representatives  of  the  Hasidim. 
A special  colonization  committee  was  appointed 
with  a view  to  furthering  colonization  on  the  basis 
of  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  government;  and  an 
agreement  was  reached  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
Jewish  Colonial  Trust,  a committee  of  nine  being 
api)ointed  for  that  purpose,  with  D.  Wolfssohn 
of  Cologne  at  the  head.  The  founding  of  a geneial 
Hebrew-speaking  nation  was  proposed  by  Chief 
Rabbi  Ehrenpreis  of  Bulgaria;  and  the  resolution 
on  “Kultur,”  proposed  by  Haham  Gaster,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  above,  was  accepted. 

The  Third  Congress  likewise  met  in  Basel,  Aug. 
15-18,  1899.  It  was  here  thatllerzl  announced  that 
his  endeavors  were  centered  upon  re- 
The  Third  ceivinga  charter  from  the  sultan.  The 
and  Fourth  report  of  the  Actions  Committee 
Con-  showed  that  the  number  of  societies  in 
gresses.  Russia  (877)  had  increased  by  30  per 
cent  and  in  other  countries  by  25  per 
cent.  The  shekel-pa3'ers  numbei  ed  more  than  100,- 
000,  which  meant  that  probably  a quarter  of  a million 
Jews  were  actively  identified  with  the  Zionist  move- 
ment. All  the  Chovevei  Zionists  in  Rumania  had  be- 
come members  of  the  congress.  A new  scheme  of  or- 
ganization was  submitted,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
building  up  of  the  inner  structure  of  the  movement. 
The  “ Kultur  ” question  was  further  discussed,  in  the 
attempt  to  make  it  clear  that  “Kultur”  in  noway 
militated  against  Judaism  in  any  form.  The  question 
of  colonization  in  Cyprus  was  brought  up  by  Davis 
Trietsch,  who  had  held  a preliminary  conference  to 
consider  the  proposal ; but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
proceed  with  the  question  in  open  congress,  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  being  decidedly  averse  to 
even  a consideration  of  the  proposal. 

The  Fourth  Congress  w^as  transferred  to  London, 
where  it  met  in  Queen’s  Hall  Aug.  13-16,  1900. 
The  transfer  was  made  with  a view  to  influencin.g 
British  public  opinion  still  further,  as  in  no  ccuntiy 
had  the  Zionist  propaganda  been  received  by  the 


general  public  with  more  understanding  or  with 
greater  sympathy.  During  the  year  that  had  elapsed 
the  Russian  societies  had  increased  to  1,034,  those  of 
England  to  38,  and  those  of  the  United  States  to 
135;  while  in  a small  country  like  Bulgaria  there 
were  no  less  than  42  such  societies. 

The  hopes  of  the  Zionist  body  in  regard  to  Pales- 
tine and  the  good  intentions  of  the  sovereign  power 
there  w’ere  somewhat  dampened  by  the  instructions 
sent  by  the  Porte  in  Nov.,  1900,  making  it  impossi- 
ble for  Jew’ish  visitors  to  Palestine  to  remain  there 
for  a period  longer  than  three  months.  The  Italian 
government  immediately  protested  that  it  made  no 
difference  between  its  Jewish  and  its  Christian  sub- 
jects; and  the  matter  having  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Secretary  Hay,  the  American  ambassa- 
dor in  Constantinople  was  on  Feb.  28,  1901,  in- 
structed to  make  a similar  protest  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  government.  This  action  by  the 
Porte,  which  was  merely  the  revival  of  a regulation 
that  had  been  issued  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
previously,  was  in  many  quarters  said  to  have  been 
due  to  the  renewed  Zionist  activity  ; but  on  Maj’  17, 
1901,  the  sultan  himself  received  Herzl  in  audience, 
the  latter  being  accompanied  by  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Actions  Committee,  Da- 
Herzl’s  vid  Wolfssohn  and  Oscar  Marmorek. 
Interview  Herzl  was  received  on  two  further 
with  occasions;  and  upon  leaving,  the  sul- 
the  Sultan,  tan  conferred  upon  him  the  grand  cor- 
don of  the  Order  of  the  Mejidie.  From 
Constantinople  Herzl  went  to  London,  where  on 
June  11,  1901,  he  was  again  received  by  the  Macca- 
bseans,  on  which  occasion  he  spoke  with  much  confi- 
dence of  the  success  of  his  mission  to  the  sultan  and 
asked  the  Jewish  people  for  £1,500,000  in  addition 
to  the  money  in  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  charter.  But  the  Jewish  people  keptsilent; 
and  the  negotiations  which  had  proceeded  so  far 
were  for  the  moment  in  abeyance. 

The  Fifth  Congress  was  held  at  Basel  in  1901,  this 
time  during  the  winter,  Dec.  26-30.  The  new  or- 
ganization statutes  were  here  finally  accepted.  They 
called  for  a meeting  of  the  congress  once  every  two 
years;  and  in  the  interval  between  the  congresses  a 
meeting  of  the  Larger  Actions  Committee  and  the 
leaders  in  the  various  countries  was  to  be  held.  It 
was  also  decided  that  a new  territorial  organization 
could  be  founded  in  any  land  if  5,000  shekel-payers 
demanded  the  same.  All  arrangements  for  opening 
the  bank  had  been  made;  resolutions  were  passed  to 
give  a subvention  to  the  National  Library  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  as  to  the  necessity  of  a Hebrew  encyclope- 
dia and  the  founding  of  a statistical  bureau.  A se- 
vere criticism  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trust  was  made 
by  I.  Zangwill,  but  his  motion  was  not  put  before  the 
congress.  There  w^as  again  a long  “ Kultur  ” debate, 
which  ended  in  the  following  pronouncement:  “The 
congressdeclares  spiritual  amelioration 
Zangwill  [“  kulturelle  Hebung  ”],  ^■.e.,  the  edu- 
at  the  cation  of  the  Jewish  people  along  na- 
Fourth  tional  lines,  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cle- 
Congress.  ments  of  the  Zionist  program,  and  lays 
it  as  a duty  upon  every  Zionist  to 
work  toward  that  end.”  During  this  congress  thirty- 
seven  delegates,  comprising  the  Democratic  Fraction, 
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headed  by  Beithold  Feiwel,  being  dissatisfied  with 
tlie  ruling  of  the  president,  left  the  congress  in  a body, 
but  returned  after  the  demonstration  had  been  made. 

On  July  10,  1903,  Ilerzl  appeared  before  the  Royal 
Immigration  Commission,  sitting  in  London, to  deter- 
mine what  measures,  if  any,  should  be  taken  to  jire- 
veut  the  large  influx  of  a foreign  proletariat  into 
England,  llerzl's  plea  was  for  a regulation  of  im- 
migration, as  far  .is 
the  Jews  were  con- 
cerned, rather  at  its 
source  in  eastern 
Europe  than  at  its 
outlet  in  western  Eu- 
rope and  America. 

In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  a deputa- 
tion of  the  German 
Zionist  body  was  re- 
ceived in  audience 
at  Carlsruhe  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Ba- 
den, who  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  testified 
to  his  deep  interest 
in  the  movement. 

In  the  autumn  of 
1898  and  after  pre- 
liminary audiences  in 
Potsdam  and  Con- 
stantinople, Emperor 
William  H.  of  Ger- 
many publicly  re- 
ceived a Zionist  depu- 
tation in  Palestine. 

The  delegation  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Theodor 
Herzl,  Dr.  M.  T. 

Schnii'er,  D.  Wolfs- 
sohn.  Dr.  M.  Boden- 
heimer,  and  Engineer 
Seidener,  president  of 
the  Zionist  groups  in 
Germany ; and,  after 
an  introductory 
greeting  on  Oct.  28  at 
the  Colony  Mikweh 
Yisrael  near  Jaffa,  it 
was  received  on  Nov. 

2 in  the  imperial  tent 
in  Jerusalem,  State 
Secretary  von  Billow 
being  present.  In  an- 
swer to  the  address 
presented,  the  em- 
peror said  that  “all  such  endeavors,  as  aiming  at 
the  promotion  of  Palestinian  a,i>'riculture  to  the 
w'eal  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  having  due  re- 
spect to  the  sovereignty  of  the  sultan,  might  be 
sure  of  his  good-will  and  interest.” 

Both  at  this  time  and  subseiiuently  Herzl  had 
interview's  with  the  sultan.  His  original  program 
meant  an  understanding  with  that  ruler  upon  the 
basis  of  a regulation  of  the  Turkish  finances  (“  Die 
Welt,”i.,  No.  1).  He  tried  also  to  impress  upon  the 
sultan  the  perfect  loyalty  of  the  Zionist  body,  as 


show'll  in  the  |)ublic  manner  in  which  it  dealt  with 
the  lU'oblem  and  in  its  opposition  to  any  form  of 
small  colonization  which  meant  the  smuggling  in  of 
Jews  to  Palestine  against  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign 
power,  as  well  as  the  value  to  Turkey  of  an  indus- 
trious, law-abiding,  and  jirogressive  element  in  the 
country.  The  concessions  on  the  jiart  of  the  sultan 
were  to  be  in  the  form  of  a charter,  the  Turkish 

government  afford- 
ing the  Jews  a large 
amount  of  munieijial 
self-government,  the 
Jews  on  their  part 
paying  a certain  sum 
upon  the  delivery  of 
the  concession  and  a 
yearly  tribute  after 
that.  The  St  at  us  was 
to  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  Nland  of  Sa- 
mos, which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  part  it 
had  taken  in  the  lib- 
eration of  Greece  in 
1821,  was  accorded 
on  Dee.  11,  1882, 

through  the  inter- 
vention of  England, 
France,  and  Uu.ssia, 
a Christian  autono- 
mous prince,  having 
his  own  army.  Hag, 
and  congress,  and 
paying,  to  the  sultan 
a yearly  tribute  of 
300,000  piasters  (W. 
31  i 1 1 e r , in  " 'I' h e 
S|)eaker,”  IS!)H,  ji. 
579).  Though  upon 
several  occasions 
Herzl  believed  him- 
self near  to  the  reali- 
zation of  his  ])oliey, 
it  failed  because  of 
the  lack  of  monetary 
suitport  from  tin; 
Jews.  At  a later  pe- 
riod the  sultan  pro- 
posed a scattered  col- 
onization of  the  Jews 
in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, whieh  Herzl 
was  bound  to  refuse, 
as  being  incompat- 
ible with  the  Basel 
Pro.gram  and  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  national  move- 
ment (“Protokoll”  of  the  Sixth  Zionist  Congress, 

p.  6), 

In  October  of  the  same  year  (1898)  negotiations 
were  opened  with  some  members  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment for  a land  concession  in  the  Sinai  Penin- 
stila.  These  negotiations  were  continued  in  Cairo  by 
L.  J,  Greenberg  with  Lord  tlromcrand  theEg3’ptian 
government.  A commission,  consisting  of  Engineer 
Kessler,  Architect  Marmorek,  Captain  Goldsinid, 
Engineer  Stephens,  Professor  Laurant,  Dr,  S,  Soskin. 


Interview  Between  William  II.  of  Germany  and  Theodor  Herzl 
Outside  of  Jerusalem,  1903. 

(From  a photograph.) 
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Dr.  Hillel  Joffe,  and  Mr.  Humplireys,  representing 
the  Egyptian  governineiit,  left  Egypt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1!)0§  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
territory  under  consideration  ; and  it  returned  toward 
the  end  of  March.  The  Egyptian  government, 
although  in  part  agreeing  to  the  demands  for  a 
Jewish  administration  and  extended  municipal  pow- 
ers in  tlie  proposed  settlement  at  A1  ‘Arish,  felt  it- 
self not  warranted  in  agreeing  to  the  concession 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  water,  which  would  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  a cei'tain  portion  of  the  Nile.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associ- 
ation had  shown  itself  not  unwilling  to  lend  its  as- 
sistance, had  the  concession  been  granted  ('*  Die 
Welt,”  1904,  No.  1). 

Russia  having  furnished  the  greatest  number  of 
Zionists,  the  trend  of  sentiment  in  that  country  may 
briefly  be  indicated.  At  the  INIinsk 
Zionism  in  Congress  held  in  Sept.,  1903,  oOO  deie- 

Russia.  gatesattended,  reiu'esenting  the  Ortho- 
dox Party,  the  Democratic  Fraction, 
a so-called  Center  Party,  and  the  socialistic  Bund. 
At  this  meeting  the  relation  of  orthodoxy  to  radical- 
ism, the  “ Kultur  ” cpiestion,  and  especially  coloniza- 
tion in  Palestine  were  disctissed.  The  congress  was 
not  indisposed  to  unite  with  non-Zionist  coloniza- 
tion societies  for  the  immediate  purchase  of  land  in 
Palestine,  thus  making  the  first  break  in  the  rigidity 
of  the  Basel  Platform.  Resolutions  were  passed  to  the 
effect  that  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  National 
Fund  should  be  used  oidy  for  the  purchasing  of  land 
in  Palestine,  and  that  the  paragraithsof  the  National 
Fund  Statutes  shotdd  he  so  changed  as  to  preclude 
the. collection  of  capital  to  which  restrictions  were 
attached  (see  M.  Nurock,  “Der  i.  Allrussische 
Zionisten-Congress  in  Minsk,”  Riga,  1902). 

The  year  1903  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Zion- 
ism. On  June  24,  Von  Plehve,  the  Russian  minister 
of  the  interior,  issued  a secret  circular  to  the  gov- 
ernors, city  prefects,  and  chiefs  of  police,  putting  a 
ban  upon  all  Zionist  meetings  and  forbidding  all 
collections  for  Zionist  purposes.  The  moneys  belong- 
ing to  the  Trust  and  to  the  Jewish  National  Fund, 
and  the  shekel  collections  were  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Odessa  society  for  assisting  Jewish  agriculturists 
in  Palestine.  The  reason  given  for  this  action  was 
the  supposed  impossibility  of  realizing  the  Zionist 
program  except  in  the  flistant  future ; but  the  real 
motive  was  the  fear  that  Jewish  Socialists  might 
make  use  of  the  Zionist  platform  for  the  propagation 
of  their  theories  (“  The  Times,”  London,  Sept.  3 and 
11).  This,  together  with  the  distressing  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  general  in  that  country,  induced  Herzl  to 
visit  Russia  early  in  Aug.,  1903.  He  there  had  inter- 
views with  Witte  and  Von  Plehve,  and  was  joy- 
fully acclaimed  by  the  Jewish  prole- 

Herzl’s  tariat  of  the  cities  through  which  he 
Interview  passed.  The  result  of  his  interview 
with  Von  with  Von  Plehve  is  given  in  a letter 

Plehve.  to  Herzl  dated  Aug.  12,  and  published 
at  the  Sixth  Zionist  Congress.  In  it 
Von  Plehve  promises  that  if  the  Zionistic  movement 
confines  its  agitation  to  the  creation  of  an  independ- 
ent state  in  Palestine  and  to  the  organized  emigra- 
tion from  Russia  of  a certain  number  of  Jewish  in- 
habitants, the  Russian  government  will  give  its 


moral  and  material  support  to  Zionist  negotiations  at 
Constantinople,  and  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
emigration  societies  with  certain  moneys  contrib- 
uted by  the  Jews  of  Russia  (“Die  Welt,”  Aug.  25, 
1903). 

Ever  since  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  A1  ‘Arish, 
Herzl  and  his  agents  had  kept  in  contact  with  the 
English  government.  The  project  to  effect  a Jew- 
ish colonization  in  the  East-African  Protectorate 
seems  not  to  have  been  an  entire  surprise.  In  the 
“Jewish  Chronicle”  of  July,  1903,  it  was  mooted 
by  Robert  T.  Yates.  It  was,  however,  in  no  way 
sought  by  the  Zionist  leaders,  but  was  spontaneously 
offered  to  Dr.  Herzl  by  Joseph  Chamberlain,  after 
the  latter’s  visit  to  South  Africa  upon  the  close  of 
the  Boer  war.  In  an  official  letter  dated  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  Aug.  14,  1903,  Clement  Hill  wrote 
to  L.  J.  Greenberg  in  regard  to  “ the  form  of  an  agree- 
ment which  Dr.  Herzl  proposes  should  he  entered  into 
between  His  Majesty’s  government  and  the  Jewish 
Colonial  Trust,  Ltd.,  for  the  establishment  of  a Jew- 
ish settlement  in  East  Africa.”  Hill  was  directed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lausdowue  to  say; 

“ That  he  has  studied  the  question  with  the  interest  which 
His  Majesty’s  government  must  always  take  in  any  well  consid- 
ered scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  the  position  of  the  Jewish 
race  ...  If  a site  can  be  found  which  the  Trust  and  His  Maj- 
esty’s Commissioner  consider  suitable  and 

The  East-  which  commends  itself  to  his  government, 

African  Lord  Lansdowne  will  be  prepared  to  entertain 
Project  and  favorably  proposals  for  the  establishment  of 

the  Sixth  a Jewish  colony  or  settlement  on  conditions 

Congress,  which  will  enable  the  members  to  observe 
their  national  customs  . . . the  details  of  the 
scheme  comprising  as  its  main  features  the  grant  of  a consider- 
able area  of  land,  the  appointment  of  a Jewish  offleial  as  the 
chief  of  the  local  administration,  and  permission  to  the  colony 
to  have  a free  hand  in  regard  to  municipal  legislation  as  to  the 
management  of  religions  and  purely  domestic  matters,  such 
local  autonomy  being  conditional  upon  the  right  of  His  Maj- 
esty’s government  to  exercise  general  control.” 

The  Sixth  Congress  drew  near  without  a shadow 
to  presage  the  storms  tliat  were  coming.  It  was 
held  in  Basel  Aug.  23-28,  1903.  It  is  true  that  on 
Aug.  23  a preliminary  meeting  was  convened,  in 
which  the  Government  Party  was  severely  criticized 
by  Alfred  Nossig,  who  pleaded  for  “national  educa- 
tion ” as  being  more  important  and  of  more  imme- 
diate necessity  than  the  acquisition  of  territory  ; but 
such  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  was  ex- 
pected. Although  the  basis  of  representation  had 
been  raised  to  200  shekel -payers,  no  less  than  593  dele- 
gates and  more  than  2,000  spectators  were  present. 
The  announcement  by  Herzl  of  his  interview  with 
Von  Plehve  created  a sensation  among  the  Russian 
delegates,  especially  among  those  of  Socialistic  pro- 
clivitities;  wlille  the  offer  made  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  received  with  very  varied  feelings.  In 
his  address  Herzl  distinctly  said;  “East  Africa  is 
indeed  not  Zion  and  can  never  become  it  ” ; and 
in  an  eloquent  oration  Max  Nordau  spoke  of  such 
a possible  settlement  simply  as  a “ Nachtasyl.”  The 
Democratic  Fraction  as  a whole  was  against  the  propo- 
sition, as  were  the  majority  of  the  Russian  delegates. 
Feeling  ran  very  high,  and  at  one  time  threatened 
even  to  disrupt  the  meeting.  The  proposition  before 
the  congress  was  that  a commission  should  be  sent 
out  to  examine  the  territory  in  East  Africa,  and  that 
before  a final  vote  was  taken  on  the  merits  of  the 
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question  a special  congress  should  be  called  for  that 
purpose.  After  several  days  of  argument  a vote 
Avas  taken  which  showed  295  affirmative  and  HS 
negative,  90  withholding  their  votes  entirely.  This 
vote  represented  the  view  of  the  congress  not 
as  to  the  advisability  of  accepting  the  oiler  of  the 
British  government,  but  merely  as  to  the  proper 
spirit  in  which  so  generous  an  offer  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived and  upon  the  ])olitical  necessities  of  the  mo- 
ment. Nevertheless,  it  was  taken  to  have  a much 
wider  meaning ; and  although  a rider  was  attached 
to  the  resolution  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  shekel 
moneys  or  any  property  of  the  Trust  for  the  purpose 
of  the  expedition,  the  Kussiau  members  of  the  Ac- 
tions Committee  and  a number  of  Russian  delegates 
persisted  in  misunderstanding  the  purport  of  the 
vote  and  created  a demonstration  by  publicly  leaving 
the  congress. 

The  East-African  proposal  acted  like  a firebrand 
in  the  Zionist  camp.  It  threatened  to  divide  the 
party  into  two  opposed  halves,  and  meetings  of  jiro- 
test  and  discussion  were  everywhere 

The  East-  held.  The  misunderstanding  would 

African  not  down.  On  the  one  hand,  some 
Com-  groups  in  Rumania  went  so  far  as  to 

mission,  commence  preparations  to  leave  for 
East  Africa;  and  a special  warning 
had  to  be  issued  by  the  Actions  Committee.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inhibition  placed  upon  Zionist 
moneys  for  the  purposes  of  the  commission  caused 
a long  delay  in  the  formation  and  despatch  of  that 
body.  In  Sept.,  1903,  the  Jewish  Colonization  Asso- 
ciation was  asked  to  bear  one-half  of  the  expense 
of  the  commission;  and  it  consented  to  do  so  on  the 
understanding  that  any  settlement  made  in  East 
Africa  should  be  only  in  the  way  of  simple  colo- 
nization, and  should  have  no  political  character  what- 
soever. This  necessitated  the  withdiawal  of  the 
request,  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  the  com- 
mi.ssiou  being  at  a later  time  borne  by  Christian 
friends  of  the  movement.  It  was  also  noted  that  a 
strong  opposition  manifested  itself  in  East  Africa. 
Lord  Delamere,  the  high  commissioner,  sent  a cable 
protest  (“Times,”  London,  Aug.  28),  which  protest 
was  endorsed  by  Lord  Hindlip  and  Sir  Harry  H. 
Johnston  {ib.  Sept.  2);  the  latter,  however,  changed 
his  position  later  on  (“  Die  Welt,”  1904,  p,  42).  Pop- 
ular feeling  had  been  so  roused  among  the  Jews  that 
on  Dec.  19,  1903,  a Russian  student  of  unsound 
mind,  Haim  Selik  Loubau,  made  an  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  Max  Nordau  at  the  Zionist  ball  given  in 
the  Salle  Charras  in  Paris. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Sixth  General  Congress 
the  first  Jewish  congress  was  held  in  Palestine.  It 
was  organized  and  led  by  Usishkin.  Seventy  del- 
egates and  sixty  teachers  met  in  the  colony  Zikron 
Ya'akob.  It  was  intended  to  be  a Basel  congress  in 
miniature. 

An  organization  was  founded,  to  which  all  Jews  in  Palestine 
were  to  belong  who  were  above  eighteen  years  of  age  and  who 
paid  one  franc  a year.  The  delegates  were  to  meet  once  a 
year,  chosen  l)y  groups  of  fifty,  tor  which  purpose  Palestine  was 
divided  into  six  sections  : 

1.  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Mozah,  and  Artuf, 

2.  The  colonies  around  Ramleh, 

3.  Jaffa  and  Petah  Tikwah. 

4.  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  and  the  colonies  in  the  neighborhood, 

5.  Hudairiyah,  Zikron  Ya'akob,  and  Haifa, 


6,  Safed  and  the  Galilean  colonies. 

There  was  to  be  an  actions  committee  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers and  an  extra-Palestinian  committee  containing  repre.sen- 
tatives  of  the  Odessa  body,  the  Jewish  ('olonization  Association, 
the  Alliance  Isratdite,  the  Esni,  anil  Baron  EdriTond  Rothschild, 
It  is  not  known  that  the  organization  was  perfected  or  that 
either  it  or  its  committees  ever  held  further  meetings. 

The  Russian  members  of  the  Actions  Committee 
when  they  returned  home  were  not  inactive.  In 
Oct.,  1903,  most  of  them  held  a secret  conference  at 
Kharkof,  at  tvhich  they  re.solved  to  send  a commit- 
tee to  Vienna  to  demand  of  Herzl  a written  promise 
to  relinquish  the  East-African  jirojeet  before  the  con- 
vening of  the  Seventh  Congress,  and  in  his  cajiacity 
as  a leader  of  the  Zionists  to  engage  in  no  further 
territorial  projects.  He  was  formally  to  promise 
also  to  take  uj)  tlie  work  in  Palestine  and  the  acipii- 
sition  of  land  there  and  in  Syria  with  the  moneys  of 
the  National  Fund.  An  orgiinization  of  the  Rus- 
sian Actions  Committee  was  determitied  upon  in 
order  to  give  it  greater  weight  in  the  Zionist  delib- 
erations. If  Herzl  should  refuse  to  give  tlie  iirom- 
ises  demanded,  the  Russians  were  to 

Rise  of  refrain  from  sending  fuithercontribu- 
Territorial-  tions  to  Vienna  and  to  commence  an 
ism.  active  ])ropagiinda  against  tlie  Govern- 
ment Party.  It  was  this  conference 
that  invented  the  name  “ Tcrritorialism.”  Tliis  un- 
doubted revolutionary  action  on  the  jiart  of  man\' 
members  of  the  Larger  Actions  Committee  living  in 
Russia  was  received  with  an  outburst  of  jirotests 
from  Zionist  organizations  throughout  the  world, 
some  of  w hich  came  from  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa, 
Warsaw,  and  Baku.  The  delegation  of  the.Khar- 
kof  Conference,  consisting  of  A.  A.  Belkowsky,  S. 
J.  Rosenbatim,  and  W.  J,  Temkin,  went  to  Vienna 
and  met  a session  of  the  Larger  Actions  Commit  tee  on 
April  11,  1904.  Everything  was  done  to  convince 
the  Russian  members  not  only  of  the  illegalit}-  of  the 
position  they  had  taken,  but  iilso  of  the  groundless- 
ness of  their  fears  that  either  Herzl  or  the  Actions 
Committee  had  swerved  one  iota  from  the  Basel 
Platform;  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Kharkof  Con- 
ference were  allowed  to  pass  without  action. 

They  w'ere,  however,  to  leave  an  indelible  mark 
upon  the  Zionist  movement  as  a whole.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  oiler  cf  the  English  govern- 
ment in  many  (luarters  turned  into  opposition 
against  the  president  of  the  congress.  He  was  bit- 
terly attacked,  notablj'  by  Haham  ^I.  Gaster  of 
London;  and  he  felt  dei'ply  the  exposed  itosition  in 
which  he  had  been  placed.  For  some  time  jiast  the 
cares  of  the  great  Zionist  movement  had  weighed  too 
heavily  uiion  him.  At  the  Sixth  Cotigress  he  had 
complained  that  his  physical  iiowers  were  uneiiual 
to  the  task,  and  that  an  alTection  of  the  heart  made 
the  great  work  more  difficult  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Still  he  was  unremitting  in  his 
labors.  On  Oct.  11,  1903,  the  King  of  Italy  re- 
ceived Rabbi  S.  Margulies  <'f  Florence  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Zionism,  and  on  Jan.  25  following  Herzl  had 
audience  both  of  the  king  and  of  Tit- 

Death  of  toni,  the  Italian  IMinister  of  Foreign  Af- 
Herzl.  fairs.  On  this  occasion  he  saw  also  the 
pope  and  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val.  On 
July  3,  1904,  Herzl  breathed  his  last,  a martyr  to  the 
Jewish  cause.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  discussions 
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and  misrepresentations  consequent  upon  tlie  East- 
African  proposal  aggravated  the  disease  that  was 
slowly  mastering  his  body.  Perhaps  the  only  Jew- 
ish  statesman  of  inodei  n times  wlio  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  his  people,  he  had  done  more 
than  any  single  person  or  group  of  persons  to  give 
the  cause  dignity  and  standing.  He  had  been  able 
to  unite  upon  a common  ground  factors  of  varying 
opinions  and  divergent  interests.  His  fascinating 
liersonality  and  his  diplomatic  tact  had  made  him 
the  spokesman  of  his  brethren.  He  had  found  the 
Jewish  question  a philanthropic  and  at  best  an  agri- 
cultural one.  He  left  it  an  economic  and  diplo- 
matic one.  Whatever  his  merit  as  a German  lit- 
terateur may  have  been  (and  this  w'as  testified  to  most 
bountifully  at  his  death),  as  an  upholder  of  Jewish 
ideals  and  a liberator  of  his  people  from  mental  and 
moral  serfdom  he  stands  almost  unique  in  Jewish 
annals. 

The  death  of  Herzl  naturally  created  consterna- 
tion within  the  Zionist  body.  He  had  united  so 
much  in  his  own  person  that  he  took  upon  himself 
alone  many  of  the  burdens  that  others  should 
have  borne  with  him.  The  question  of  his  succes- 
sor as  chairman  of  the  Actions  Committee  and  as 
president  of  the  congress  naturally  preoccupied  all 
minds.  On  Aug.  16,  1904,  a meeting  of  the  Larger 
Actions  Committee  was  called  to  take  over  the  alTairs 
of  the  organization,  and  on  the  17th  the  annual  con- 
ference was  held.  An  additional  commission  to  the 
Smaller  Actions  Committee  was  elected,  consisting 
of  Nordau,  Wolfssohn,  Katzenelensohn,  Warburg, 
Tschlenow,  Usishkin,  Alexander  JIarmorek,  Boden- 
heimer,  and  Greenberg,  although  no  provision  for 
such  a commission  was  contained  in  the  constitution. 
On  Nov.  18,  1904,  a Zionist  deputation,  consisting 
of  N.  Katzenelensohn,  J.  Jasinowsky,  Tschlenow, 
and  Belkowsky,  had  an  interview  with  Sviatopolk- 
IMirsky,  the  new’  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
and  on  Dec.  4 and  5 Dr.  N.  Bodenheimer  and  others, 
representing  the  Actions  Committee,  attended  a 
meeting  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  emigration  of  Jews  from  Russia. 
In  Jan.,  1905,  the  Larger  Actions  Committee  again 
sat  in  Vienna,  and  it  was  resolved  to  legalize  the 
National  Fund  in  London  under  the  control  of  the 
Jewish  Colonial  Trust.  The  Russian  Zionists  mean- 
while commenced  to  arm  themselves  for  the  strug- 
gle which  it  w’as  foreseen  would  arise  at  the  Seventh 
Congress.  On  Jan.  14,  1905,  a conference  of  forty- 
seven  persons  was  held  in  VVilna,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  that  “as  regards  the  view  which  con- 
siders it  possible  to  realize  the  ultimate  aim  of 
Zionism  in  a country  other  than  Palestine,  it  is  agreed 
that  such  a view  is  opposed  to  both  the  historic  ideal 
of  Zionism  and  the  Basel  Platform.” 

The  East-African  Commission  of  Inquiry  which 
hadbeensentouton  Dec.  25, 1902,  after  the  committee 
of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  congress  of  that 
year  had  examined  the  project  in  Europe,  was  com- 
posed of  Major  A.  St.  11.  Gibbons,  Prof.  Alfred  Kaiser, 
and  Engineer  M.  Wilbusch.  The  British  govern- 
ment had  proposed  to  leave  the  delimitation  of  the 
proposed  Jewish  settlement  to  the  commission  and 
to  the  authorities  in  British  East  Africa.  Herzl, 
however,  preferred  that  the  government  should 


oiler  a definite  territory,  which  it  did  after  com- 
municating with  the  high  commissioner.  This 
territory  is  known  as  the  GuasNgishu 
Question  of  Plateau,  covering  “an  area  of  about 
the  Guas  6,000  square  miles,  bounded  in  the 
Ngishu  north  by  a line  running  parallel  to 
Plateau,  the  equator,  and  the  starting-point  of 
which  is  the  Keremkie,  a western 
tributary  of  the  Kerio  River,  which  flows  into  Lake 
Rudolf.  In  the  west  it  is  bounded  bj’  the  line  of 
the  meridian,  which  is  to  be  counted  from  the  Kis- 
simehanga  Mountain  to  the  equator,  and  which  ter- 
minates at  the  Maragolia  Hills.  In  the  south  the 
boundary-line  as  far  as  the  main  slope  of  the  so- 
called  Rift  Valley,  the  great  East-African  depres- 
sion, is  formed  by  the  etpiator,  from  which  point 
the  eastern  boundary-line  is  drawn  almost  due 
north  along  the  Elgeyo  escarpment  as  far  as  the 
above-mentioned  Keremkie  River.”  The  report  of 
the  commission  was  presented  to  the  Actions  Com- 
mittee IMay  16,  1903,  and  has  been  printed  as  a 
Zionist  Blue  Book  in  English  and  German  (London, 
1905).  The  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion were  divided;  but  in  general  the  territory 
offered  was  found  to  be  insufficient  for  a large  num- 
ber of  Jewish  settlers,  and  to  be  tit  rather  for  grazing 
than  for  agriculture. 

The  Seventh  Congress  met  in  Basel  on  July  27, 
1905,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  funeral  of  Theo- 
dor Herzl.  Over  800  delegates  had  been  elected,  of 
whom  more  than  600  attended.  As  had  been  antic- 
ipated, the  sessions  were  particularly 
The  exciting ; indeed,  at  times  the}'  became 
Seventh  turbident.  The  various  parties  had 
Congress,  previously  made  preparations,  the 
Ziyyone  Zionists  having  held  a prelim- 
inary conference  in  Freiburg.  Dr.  Max  Nordau  was 
elected  president.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  re- 
port presented  to  the  congress  was  that  of  the  Pal- 
estine Commission.  It  told  of  the  publication  of  its 
organ  “ Altneuland,”  of  a geological  expedition,  of 
meteorological  observation  stations  established,  of 
the  mission  of  Dr.  S.  Soskin  to  Palestine  and  Syria 
in  the  interests  of  the  culture  of  cotton  there,  and  of 
the  lecture  courses  on  colonization  held  at  Kothen 
(March  27-April  8,  1905)  in  connection  with  the 
local  technical  histitute.  The  real  interest  of 
the  congress  lay,  however,  in  the  vote  that  was  to 
be  taken  on  the  repoi  t of  the  East-African  Commis- 
sion. Several  days  were  spent  in  its  discussion,  and 
on  July  30  the  special  congress  was  held  provided 
for  in  the  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Congress.  The 
conclusion  was  foregone.  The  Actions  Committee 
had,  upon  receipt  of  the  commission’s  report, 
given  its  opinion  that  the  proffered  land  was  not 
sufficient  in  extent  and  resources  for  colonization  on 
a large  scale;  and  the  Government  Party,  together 
with  the  Ziyyone  Zionists  and  the  Mizrahi  faction, 
was  known  to  be  largely  in  the  majority.  Various 
resolutions  dealing  with  the  subject  were  offered; 
and  the  following  compromise  was  finally  pro- 
posed by  Alexander  Marmorek  in  the  name  of  the 
Actions  Committee; 

“ The  Seventh  Zionist  Conftre.ss  declares : The  Zionist  organi- 
zation stands  flriidy  by  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Basel 
Program,  namely,  ‘ The  establishment  of  a legally  .secured. 
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publicly  reciognized  liunie  for  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine,’ 
and  it  rejects,  either  as  an  end  or  as  a means  of  colonizing, 
activity  outside  I'alestine  and  its  adjacent  lands.  The  Congress 
resolves  to  thank  the  British  government  for  its  offer  of  a terri- 
tory in  British  East  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  there 
a Jewish  settlement  with  autonomous  rights.  A commission 
having  been  sent  out  to  examine  the  territory,  and  having  re- 
ported thereon,  the  Congress  resolves  that  the  Zionist  organiza- 
tion shall  not  engage  itself  further  with  the  proposal.  The  Con- 
gress records  with  satisfaction  the  recognition  accorded  by  the 
British  government  to  the  Zionist  organization  in  its  desire  to 
bring  about  a solution  of  the  Jewish  problem,  and  expresses  a 
sincere  hope  that  it  may  be  accorded  the  further  good  offices  of 
the  British  government  where  available  in  any  matter  it  may 
undertake  in  accordance  with  the  Basel  Program.  The  Sev- 
enth Zionist  Congress  recalls  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  article  I.  of  the  statutes  of  the  Zionist  organization, 
the  Zionist  organization  includes  those  Jews  who  declare  them- 
selves to  be  in  agreement  with  the  Basel  Program.” 

In  the  final  trial  of  strength  on  this  motion  the 
Territorialists  abstained  from  voting,  while  Dr. 
Syrkiu,  in  the  name  of  twenty-eight  delegates  be- 
longing to  the  Poale  Zion,  presented  a protest  against 
the  decision,  and  togetJier  with  his  party  left  the 
hall,  refusing  to  take  further  part  in  the  congress. 

The  future  work  of  the  Zionist  body  in  Palestine 
was  also  the  subject  of  long  discussion  between  the 
Government  Party  and  the  Ziyyone  Zionists.  A com- 
promise resolution  was  likewise  effected  in  this 
regard,  to  wit: 

“ The  Seventh  Zionist  Congress  resolves  that,  concurrently 
with  political  and  diplomatic  activity,  and  with  the  object  of 
strengthening  it,  the  systematic  promotion  of 
Proposed  the  aims  of  the  movement  in  Palestine  shall  be 
Work  in  accomplished  by  the  following  metluxis:  1. 
Palestine.  Exploration.  2.  Promotion  of  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, etc.,  on  the  most  democratic  principle 
possible.  3.  Cultural  and  economic  improvement  an(i  organiza- 
tion of  Palestine  Jews  through  the  acquisition  of  new  intellec- 
tual forces.  4.  Acquisition  of  concessions.  The  Seventh  Zionist 
Congress  rejects  every  aimless,  unsympathetic,  and  philan- 
thropic colonization  on  a small  scale  which  does  not  conform  to 
the  first  point  in  the  Basel  Program.” 

It  was  further  voted  that  no  land  in  Palestine 
was  to  be  bought  with  the  moneys  of  the  National 
Fund  until  this  could  be  done  in  a judicial  way. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  Zionist 
societies  at  present  (1905)  in  e.xistence.  They  run 
up  into  many  thousands,  and  the  woik  they  do  is 
of  varying  com|)le.\ions  according  to  the  neetls  of 
Jews  living  under  different  conditions.  Some  are 
purely  national  .lewish  gatherings,  others  are  liter- 
ary, while  others  again  are  devoted  to  a develop- 
ment of  social  intercourse  among  their  members. 
Many  have  libraries  attached  to  their  places  of  meet- 
ing, and  do  a certain  amount  of  settlement  work. 

All  have  one  object  in  view:  to  fos- 
Present  ter  the  national  Jewish  sentiment. 
Condition  and  to  band  their  members  together  in 
of  the  the  further  development  of  Jewish 
Movement,  character.  The  payment  of  the  shekel 
(25  cents)  confers  the  right  to  vote  for 
delegates  to  the  congress.  Yearly  or  half-yearly 
meetings  are  held  hy  all  the  societies  within  a cer- 
tain district,  and  federations  are  gradually  being 
formed  in  the  various  countries.  The  first  such  or- 
ganization was  the  Fedek.ation  op  American 
Zionists,  founded  in  1898  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing into  one  body  the  societies  in  and  around  New 
York,  but  gradually  including  within  its  scope  all 
the  societies  in  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  In  1905  this  federation  comprised  238  socie- 


ties, with  eighty  societies  in  a second  organization, 
the  Knights  of  Zion  (Chicago),  only  loosely  connected 
with  the  federation.  The  English  Zionist  Federa- 
tion, into  which  most  of  the  older  Chovevci  Zion 
societies  were  merged  tifter  a conference  licid  at 
Clerkenwell  Town  Hall,  ^bircli  0,  lt*98,  was  founded 
in  Feb.,  1899,  and  to  it  were  soon  added  the  Ctina- 
dian  and  South-African  fedeiiitions,  the  Societati 
Sion  Istilor  diu  Hominia,  the  Zionistischc  Vereini- 
gung  fur  Deutschland,  the  Niederland.sch  Zionisten- 
bund,  and  the  Dtinsk  Zionistisk  Forening.  Russia 
is  divided  into  thirteen  “ rayons,”  each  one  of  ivhich 
is  iiresided  over  by  ti  member  of  the  Larger  Actions 
Committee. 

The  constitution  of  the  whole  Zionist  organization 
is  democratic  in  its  very  foundations.  Full  author- 
ity resides  only  in  the  congresses,  in  whose  hands  lie 
the  direction  of  all  Zionist  tifftiirs  and  the  election  of 
till  ofliccrs.  While  Theodor  Herzl  wtis 
Constitu-  alive  the  clmirman  of  the  Snmller 
tion.  Actions  Committee  was  at  the  same 
time  jiresident  of  the  congress.  At 
the  Seventh  Congress  the  two olliccs  were  separated, 
tind  it  was  made  impossible  for  ti  member  of  the 
Actions  Committee  to  be  an  c.xccutive  officer  of  ti 
congress.  The  congress  has  its  own  manual  of  pio- 
eediire,  which  hits  been  moililied  from  time  to  time. 
Representation  tit  the  congress  is  upon  the  basis  of 
one  delegate  for  every  200  shekel-itttying  Zionists. 
Ujtlo  the  Seventh  Congress  the  president  carried  on 
the  affairs  of  the  organization  with  si.\  other  mem- 
hers  living  in  the  same  city,  who  with  him  formed 
the  Smtiller  Actions  Committee.  Ry  the  side  of  this 
there  wtis  a Larger  Actions  Committi'c,  composed 
of  the  leaders  of  the  vtiriousorgaidzations  in  different 
countries,  proposed  by  their  own  territorial  organ- 
izations iuid  elected  by  the  congress.  The  number 
of  members  in  this  larger  eommitlee  has  eontinuiilly 
grown;  in  1898  it  was  37,  in  1900  it  wtis  42,  tuid  in 
1905  it  rciiched  53.  In  this  hist  3'ear  the  Ltirger 
Actions  Committee  was  made  the  e.xeeutive  body  of 
the  congress,  while  the  Smaller  Actions  Committee, 
consisting  of  David  Wolfssohn,  Professor  Warburg, 
Jacobus  Kann,  Kohen-Hernstein,  -M.  Usishkin,  L. 
J.  Greenberg,  and  Alexander  .Marmorek,  was  sim- 
ply a committee  of  the  larger  bod}-.  Wolfssohn  is 
at  iiresent  (1905)  chairman  of  the  Smaller  .\ctions 
Committee,  which  has  its  seat  in  Cologne.  The  an- 
nual hudgets  of  this  eommittee  from  1898  to  the 
[uesent  time  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 

Value  in 
Francs. 

Year. 

Value  In 
Francs. 

1898-1899 

158,212 

1902-1903  

158,637 

1899-19(10 

173,018 

1903-1904  .. 

114,911 

1900-1901.  ... 

146,631 

1904-1905  .... 

170,119 

The  founding  of  the  Jewish  Coloniai,  TursT 
has  been  described  elsewhere  (Jew. 
Jewish.  Encyc.  vii.  176).  Its  purposes  are  not 
Colonial  financial  but  political.  As  a body 
Trust.  with  corporate  rights,  it  is  the  practi- 
cal instrument  of  the  Zionist  organiza- 
tion. The  original  memorandum  declared  its  pur- 
pose to  be  to  work  in  Palestine,  in  Syria,  or,  when  in 
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the  opinion  of  tlie  advisory  council  the  interests  of 
tlie  Jewish  people  should  demand  it,  in  any  other 
jiianner  (than  specified)  and  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Fear  was  soon  felt  that  this  latitude  was 
too  great  and  opened  tiie  door  to  a possible  misuse 
of  the  funds.  The  bank’s  activity  was  therefore  cir- 
cumscribed. At  the  Third  Congress  (Aug.  17,  1899) 
the  clause  was  changed  so  as  to  read  “to  promote, 
develop,  work,  and  carry  on  colonization  schemes 
in  the  East,  by  preference  in  Palestine  and  Syria ; fur- 
ther, to  i)romote,  develop,  andcarry  on  industries  and 
undertakings  in  Palestine,  in  Syria,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.”  At  tlie  Seventh  Congress  (Aug. 
1,  1905),  under  the  intiuence  of  the  anti-territorial 
majority  present,  the  action  of  the  Trust  was  further 
circumscribed,  and  the  clause  amended  so  as  to  read 
“in  Palestine,  Syria,  any  other  part  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, the  Sinai  Peninsula,  and  the  Island  of  Cj'prus  ” ; 
but  at  the  second  special  meeting  called  in  London, 
Aug.  31,  1905,  the  proper  voting  power  was  not 
present  and  the  necessary  resolution  could  not  be 
))assed.  The  shares  of  the  Trust  are  largely  held  in 
very  small  numbers,  the  shareholders  numbering  in 
the  neighborhood  of  300,000.  Various  means  have 
been  employed  to  make  their  purchase  possible  in 
this  manner;  e.g.,  the  Joint  Share  Clubs  which 
were  founded  in  London  in  1901.  The  funds  in  the 
Trust  amounted  in  Dec.,  1903,  to  £296,887,  and 
in  Dec.,  1904,  to  £321,345.  Dividends  of  2 per  cent 
in  1903  and  21  per  cent  in  1904  have  been  jaiid.  In 
order  to  prosecute  the  work  of  the  Trust  in  Pales- 
tine, and  to  give  stability  to  Jewish  interests  there, 
it  was  proposed  at  the  Fifth  Congress  to  open  up  a 
branch  at  Jaffa.  This  was  done  in  1903,  a new  cor- 
poration, the  Anglo-Palestine  Company,  being  estab- 
lished, all  the  shares  of  which  are  lield  by  the  Jewish 
Colonial  Trust.  In  Aug.,  1904,  a branch  of  the 
Anglo-Palestine  Company  was  founded  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  to  be  followed  by  one  in  Haifa. 
The  Anglo-Palestine  Company  paid  in  1904  a divi- 
dend of  4 per  cent.  The  Jewish  Colonial  Trust  has 
also  joined  in  the  foundation  of  the  PalUstina 
Handels  Gesellscliaft  (1903,  22,500  M.)  and  the 
Deutsch  Levant  Baumwoll  Gesellscliaft  (1903,  25,- 
000  M.).  At  one  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  ruin 
the  Trust,  the  “ Israelite  ” of  Mayence  (March  20, 
1902)  and  a correspondent  in  the  “Jewish  Chronicle  ” 
of  London  (March  21,  1902)  charging  it  with  making 
false  entries.  The  accusation  was  reproduced  by  Dr. 
Bloch  in  his  “ Woclienschrift  ” (Vienna).  The  “Jew- 
ish Chronicle,”  upon  receipt  of  better  information, 
of  its  own  accord  withdrew  the  charges;  the  other 
two  journals  were  forced  to  do  so  by  process  of 
law  (“  Woclienschrift,”  Feb.  10,  1903).  In  1905  the 
Bczalel  society  was  formed  in  Germany  for  the  pur- 
])ose  of  introducing  a more  artistic  development  into 
Palestinian  industries.  Together  with  the  Anglo- 
Palestine  Company  and  the  Paliistina  Handels  Ge- 
sellschaft,  many  Jews  not  affiliated  with  Zionism 
have  joined  hands  witii  them  in  this  attempt  to 
elevate  Jewish  workmanship  in  Palestine.  Boris 
Schatz  and  E.  M.  Lilien  have  gone  there  in  order  to 
introduce  a “ Kunstgewerbeschule. ” 

At  the  First  Congress,  in  1897,  the  idea  of  a Jewish 
National  Fund  (Territorial  Fund)  was  mooted  by 
Prof.  Herman  Slmpira.  At  the  Fourth  (1900)  it  was 


accepted  in  principle.  The  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  to 
produce  a permanent  capital  which  shall  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Jewish  people  for  the  ex- 
Jewisli  elusive  purpose  of  buying  laud  in 
National  Palestine.  It  is  not  to  be  touched  until 
Fund.  it  reaches  $1,000,000,  half  of  which 
sum  is  always  to.remain  on  hand.  The 
statutes  as  laid  down  by  the  National  Fund  Com- 
mission were  accepted  by  the  Fifth  Congress  (1901); 
and  in  1904  the  Fund  (“  Keren  Kayyemet  ”)  was 
legally  domiciled  in  London,  its  moneys  being  placed 
in  possession  of  the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust.  Tlie 
Fund  is  derived  from  the  use  of  stamps  placed  on 
Zionist  letters,  invitations,  and  the  like,  from  free-will 
offerings,  and  from  payments  made  to  inscribe  per- 
sons and  societies  in  the  “ Golden  Book  ” (“  Sefer  ha- 
Zahab  ”).  Since  June  1, 1902,  these  collections  have 
produced  a little  over  $205,000.  The  resolution  to 
refrain  from  using  the  Fund  until  it  has  reached  a 
certain  point  was  violently  opposed  by  the  Ziyyone 
Zionists,  and  a resolution  against  the  statute  was 
adopted  by  the  jMinsk  Convention  ; but  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  themselves  pleaded  (1903)  for  the  original 
form. 

In  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  influence  upon  the 
Jewish  people  Zionism  has  specificall}'  and  in  many 
various  ways  influenced  Jewish  life.  Education  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  objects  in  view.  Thus, 
in  the  district  around  Yelisavetgrad  it  has  founded 
about  forty -eight  model  hadarim ; and  it  has  estab- 
lished  reading-rooms,  evening  courses,  and  the  like. 
In  1903  Zionists  founded  a school  in  Temir  Khan 
Shusain  Daghestan,  and  the  national  school  for  girls 
(Bet  ha-Sefer)  in  Jaffa  receives  an  an- 
Education-  nual  subvention  from  the  society, 
al  Work.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Jewish  Central 
Library  (Abarbanel  Library ; see  Jew. 
Encyc.  i.  27)  founded  bj'  an  ardent  Zionist,  Joseph 
Chazanowicz  of  Byelostok.  A complete  program  for 
a Jewish  university  was  elaborated  by  Buber  and 
Weizman  and  published  by  the  Jlidischer  Verlag 
(Berlin,  1901).  In  Paris  the  Universite  Populaire 
Juive  owes  its  existence  to  the  Zionist  societies  there, 
headed  by  Alexander  Marmorek;  and  the  Jewish 
Toynbee  lialls  in  Vienna  (opened  Dec.  2,  1900), 
Briinn,  Hamburg,  Lemberg,  Amsterdam,  and  Tar- 
nopol  have  had  a similar  origin. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  Zionist 
upheaval  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  though  it 
tended  to  consolidate  previous  efforts  in  various  di- 
rections, and  to  create  new  efforts  along  similar  lines, 
the  movement  itself  was  merely  the  culminating 
point  of  a previous  development.  It  brought  lo  a 
head  the  Jewish  Renaissance  and  provided  a channel 
into  which  the  various  activities  of  this  renaissance 
might  flow  and  find  a concerted  expression.  This  is 
seen,  for  instance,  in  the  student  organizations  in 
Austria  and  partly  in  Germany. 

Even  liefore  the  rise  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  former  country, 
as  early  as  1882,  Jewish  students  in  Vienna,  from  Russia,  Ca- 
licia,  and  Rumania,  had  handed  together  for 
Jewish  the  purpose  of  conserving  Jewish  feeling  and 
Students’  of  cherishing  Jewish  literature.  Perez  Smo- 
Societies.  lenskin  gave  this  society  its  name,  “Kadi- 
mah,”  which,  meaning  both  “Forward” 
and  " Eastward,”  indicated  the  direction  of  its  activity.  Pin- 
sker's  “Autoemancipation”  became  its  Bible,  and  its  practical 
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interest  was  enlisted  in  the  colonization  of  Palestine.  Its  first 
announcement  in  Hebrew  and  German  upon  tlie  blackboard  of 
the  university  created  consternation.  It  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  great  mass  of  Vii  ima  Jews,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  contin- 
ued to  further  the  physical  and  mental  advance  of  its  members. 
The  ordinary  “ Burschenschaften,”  “Corps,”  and  " Landsman- 
schaften  ” gradually  became  “Judenrein,”  under  strong  pressure 
from  without,  even  going  so  far  as  to  declare  the  Jewisti  stu- 
dents unworthy  of  satisfaction  by  duel.  The  answer  on  the  part 
of  the  Jewish  students  was  the  formation  of  further  societies  : 
in  1893  the  “Unitas”  for  students  coming  from  Moravia,  and 
the  “ fvria  ” for  students  from  northern  Moravia  and  Silesia 
(reorganized  1894) : in  189.5  the  “Libanonia,”  at  first  for  veter- 
inary studetits,  and  later  on  for  students  at  large ; in  1897  the 
“liar  Kochba”  lor  those  coming  from  Galicia,  in  which  He- 
brew courses  of  instruction  were  estalilished ; and  in  1898  tlie 
“ Maccabaea  ” for  technical  students,  and  the  “ Bar  Giora  ” for 
students  from  the  south-Slavic  countries.  The  “ Rede-  iind 
Lesehalle  Judi.scher  Hochschiiler”  and  the  “ Vereinlgung  der 
Zionistischen  Finkenschatt  an  der  Wiener  U ni vensitiit  ” are 
open  to  all  comers.  At  otlier  universities  and  high  schools 
similar  societies  were  founded,  e.(/.,  the  “ Ferialverbindung- 
en  ” : the  “ Ernunah  ” in  Bielitz,  the  “Astra”  in  Kanitz, 
the  “Massada”  in  Vienna,  the  “ Severitas  ” in  Loschitz.  To 
these  must  also  be  added  the  “ Veritas  ” in  Briinn,  the  “ t'harl- 
tas”  in  Graz,  the  “Kolko  Akademickie  ” in  Kolomea,  the 
“ Hasmonea”  and  “ Zephirah  ” in  Czernowitz,  the  “ Bar  Koch- 
ba ” in  Prague,  the  “ Przedsnt  ” (“  Ha-Shahar  ”)  in  Cracow,  the 
“ Akademische  Verbindung  ” in  Yaroslaw,  the  “ Makkabaea  ” in 
Breslau,  the  “ Hasmonae  ” in  Berlin,  the  “Herzl”  in  Kiinigs- 
berg,  the  “ Zionist  Society  ” at  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
and  the“Judische  Studentenverbindung  Zionah  ” at  Giessen. 
At  various  times  general  meetings  of  delegates  of  these  societies 
have  been  held,  e.g.,  the  “ Zionistischen  .studententag  ” in  Lem- 
berg on  July  26,  1899,  and  the  “ Studententag”  in  Vienna,  June 
30,  1903,  and  in  June,  190.5.  In  general,  see  “Ost  und  West,” 
1901,  p.  415;  Albert  M.  Friedenberg,  “Zionist  Studies,”  p.  33, 
New  York,  1904. 

Along  similar  lines  were  founded  a large  number  of  “Turn- 
vereine”  (gymnastic  societies),  which  had  as  their  object  the  de- 
velopment of  Jewish  muscle  and  the  strengthening  of  Jewish 
conscience  in  the  rising  generation.  The  movement  in  this 
direction  commenced  even  before  the  First  Zionist  Congress, 

Jewish  Gymnastic  Societies. 


Date  of 
Foun- 
dation. 

Place. 

Name  of  Society. 

1894. . . . 

Constantinople. 

1898.... 

Berlin  (Oct.  32) 

Bar  Kochba. 

1899.... 

Pbilippopolis 

Makabi. 

V ienna 

Wiener  Jiid.  Turnverein. 

Biala 

Bialaer  Jiid.  Turnverein. 

Bucharest 

A urora. 

Solla 

Samson. 

1900.... 

Halberstadt 

Turnklub  Junger  Jiid.  Kauf- 
leute. 

Vienna 

Zion. 

Privitz 

Jiid.  Turnverein. 

Mahrisch-Ostrau 

Jiid.  Turnverein. 

1901.... 

Ungarlscli-Hradisch  . . . 

Moravia. 

1903. . . . 

oliniltz 

Jiid.  Turnklub. 

Rustebuk  (Bulg.) 

Makabi. 

Kustendil  (Bulg.) 

Samson. 

Troppau 

Jiid.  Turnklub. 

Cologne 

Jiid.  Turnverein. 

Hamburg 

Jiid.  Turnerschaft. 

Mannheim 

Jiid.  Turnverein. 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder . 

Jung-Juda. 

Freiburg 

Jiid.  Turnverein. 

Posen 

Neuen  Posener  Turnverein. 

Leipslc 

Jiid.  Turnverein. 

.Munich 

Ezra.  • 

Breslau 

Jiid.  Turn-  und  Sport-Verein. 

such  a society  having  been  founded  in  Comstantinople  in  the  year 
1894.  It  received  a great  moral  support  from  the  national  spirit 
engendered  by  the  Zionist  propaganda,  and 
Gymnastic  the  outward  impulse  to  the  formation  of  sUi'h 
Societies,  separate  societies  was  given  by  the  exclusion 
of  Jewish  studentsfrom  the  “ Bundesgenossen- 
schaft  ” of  gymnasts  in  Austria  and  from  the  academic  " Turn- 
vereine’Mn  Germany.  It  was  in  the  latter  country  that  these 
Jewish  societies  were  most  sharply  attacked,  notably  by  a Jew, 


Rathenau,  and  by  the  “Kiilnische  Zeitung.”  The  governing  body 
of  the  “Jiidische  Turnerschaft”  in  Germany  answered  the 
attack  (Sept.  2,  likXi)  in  order  to  assure  the  public  that  there  was 
nothing  anti-German  in  their  action.  Whereuixm  the  “ KOl- 
nische  Zeitung  ” and  the  “ Frankfurter  Zeitung  ” changed  in  a 
measure  their  attitude ; but  the  “ A llgemelne  Zeitung  des  J uden- 
thums”  hoped  that  such  “extravagances”  could  not  lie  laid  at 
the  door  of  German  Jews  ; while  the  “ Mittheiliiiigen  ziir  Ab- 
wehr  des  Anti-Semitismus”  fought  the  movement  tooth  anil  nail, 
looking  upon  it  only  as  a means  of  Zionist  ic  pro|iagandu.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  Jewish  weeklies  as  the  “ (ieneial  Anzeiger  ” of 
Berlin,  the  “ Israelitisches  Familienblalt  ” of  llambiirg.  und  the 
“ Israel itiscbes  Gemeindeblatt  ” retlected  Hie  senliments  of  a 
part  of  the  Jewish  community  by  heartily  welcoming  the  new 
movement.  As  the  foregoing  table  will  show,  the  work  of 
the  “ Turnvereine  ” lias  grown  apace,  and  at  the  Tlilrd  Ba.sel 
Congress,  in  I8!)9,  a (lUlilic  exhibition  was  given  by  siK-letles  from 
Berlin,  Cologne,  Freiburg,  Mannheim,  .Maliri.sch-Osiniu,  1’nis.s- 
nitz,  I'tigarisch-Hradisi’h,  and  Vienna,  and  a second  Jewish 
“ Turnertag  ” was  held  in  Berlin  April  'Si  und  34,  P.kV).  The 
“Bar  Kochba”  of  Berlin  has  printed  a collection  of  songs 
(“Vereins  Liederluich  ”),  ami  since  191)3  it  has  published  Hie 
monthly  “Jiidische  Turnzeitung.” 


In  addition  llien;  are  societies  (tlie  dates  of  wliose 
foundation  are  not  known)  at  Hanover,  Frankfort- 
on-the-.Main  (“  Jung-.Juda”),  Hrunn,  Hern,  iSiimokolT, 
Hazardjik,  Dubnitza,  Cnicow,  and  lA'inlierg. 

In  accord  with  tlie  democratic  basis  of  tlie  Zionist 
organiziition,  women  have  from  the  first  been  ad- 
mitted to  a voice  and  a vote  in  the  congress.  This 
has  occasioned  the  formation  of  a large  number 
of  women's  societies,  which  bear  such  names  as 
“ Benoth  Zion  ” (Jassy,  Sofia,  New  York),  “ Hadassa  ” 
(Vienna,  Biaila,  New  York),  “Jeliuditli  ” (Hri'inn), 
“jSloiia”  (Vienna).  “Zion”  (Lemberg).  “Ji'idisch 
Nationale  Fiauen  Vereinigting  ” (Frankfort-on-the- 
i^Iain).  The  work  of  these  societies  is  of  a literary, 
educiitional,  and  social  character. 

The  iiisiiiration  that  Zionism  has  given  to  the  fiir- 
theriince  of  modern  Jewish  Renaissance  is  .seen  in 
various  directions.  From  its  ranks  have  come  most 
of  those  sturdy  students,  writers,  poets,  painters, 
and  sculptors  who  have  done  so  much  to  make 
the  modern  artistic  development  available  for 
Jewish  life  (see  Buber  in  the  “Protocol  of  the  Fifth 
Congress,”  pp.  151  et  xt-q.).  Not  only  has  the  culti- 
5'ation  of  the  Hebrew  language  been  foremost  in 
their  jirogriim,  but  especially  the  fur- 
therance of  ai't  with  a distinctive  Jew- 
ish bent.  Ephraim  Moses  Lilien,  J^es- 
ser  Ury,  Judah  Epstein,  and  Herman 
Struck  have  worked  in  line  iind  color; 
Frederic  Beer,  Henryk  Glitzenstein, 
Nossig,  iind  Boris  Schatz  in  marlile  and 
In  1901  Alfred  Nossig,  Davis  Trietsch, 
Feiwcl,  and  Lilien  started  the  Judisclie 
in  Berlin,  which  has  attempted  to  substitute 
artistic  book-making  for  the  inelegant  jiresswork  of 
former  times.  Besides  jiublishing  a “.liidischer  Al- 
manach  ” and  tlie  “Jiidische  Statistik,”  it  has  lirinted 
a number  of  highly  artistic  volumes  dealing  with 
modern  Jewish  literature  and  art.  The  Jiidischer 
Kiinstler  Verlag  Phoenix  (1902)  in  Berlin  owes  its 
oiigin  to  the  same  circle,  as  does  also  the  Judischer 
Kunstler  Aesthetikin  Warsaw. 

Cue  of  the  most  jxitent  factors  of  Zionist  propa- 
ganda has  been  its  luess.  Only  a few  of  the  older 
Jewish  papers  were  inclined  toward  the  new  move- 
ment, e.g.,  “ Ha-Meliz  ” and  “ Ha-Zefirah  ” in  Russia, 
the  “Jewish  World”  in  England,  the  “Corricre 
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Israelitico  ” in  Italy,  the  “Jewish  Exponent”  in 
Pliiladelphia,  and  the  “Jewish  Coimnent”  in  Balti- 
more. The  “Jewish  Chronicle”  of 
Zionistic  London,  though  editorially  unfavoi 
Press.  able,  has  always  given  the  widest 
publicity  to  Zionist  news  and  to  cor- 
respondence anent  the  movement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  Jewish  weeklies  have 
shown  themselves  more  or  less  violently  inimical,  especially  tlie 
“ Voskhod”  in  St.  Petersbursr,  the  “ AllgemeineZeitungdesJu- 
denthums”  in  Berlin,  "Bloch's  Wochenschrift"  in  Vienna,  and 
“The  American  Israelite”  in  Cincinnati.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  for  the  sotdety  to  create  a press  of  its  own.  In  1898 
Theodor  Herzl  founded  “ Die  Welt,”  whicli  tie  carried  on  at  ids 
own  expense  until  the  Fifth  Basel  Congress  olllcially  accepted 
it  as  tlie  organ  of  the  party.  Simultaneously  tliere  grew  up  a 
great  number  of  Zionist  periodicals  in  Hebrew,  Yiddish,  Juda’o- 
Siianish,  (ierman,  French,  English,  Italian,  Russian,  Ifuuianian, 
Bulgarian,  Arabic,  etc.  Many  of  these  are  olllcial  publications 
of  Zionist  Territorial  and  other  organizations,  e.(/.,  the  “ Mac- 
cabman,”  of  the  Federation  of  American  Zionists;  “L’Echo 
Siouiste,”  of  the  French  Federation : " Israelitische  Rundschau  ” 
(Berlin),  of  the  (ierman  Zionist  Union  ; "Israel’s  Messenger,” 
of  the  Shanghai  Zionists.  Of  the  others  only  a few  can  be 
mentioned:  “ Der  Jiidische  Arbeiter”  (Vienna):  "Jiidische 
Zukunft”  (London):  “ Zionistische  Monatshefte”  (Geneva); 
“Jiidische  Post”  (Pittsburg);  “ lla-Mizpah  ” (Cracow);  " Ha- 
Shahar”  (Sofia):  “Ha-Shiloah”  (Berlin);  “Degel  Mahaneh 
Yehudah”  (Jassy);  “ Buduschnost”  (St.  Petersburg);  “El 
Dia”  (Philippopolis):  “ Idea  Sionista ” (Ferrara):  “El-Mis- 
rayim  ” (Cairo).  “Ost  und  West’’  (Jiidischer  Verlag,  Berlin) 
is  the  first  attempt  at  an  artistic  Jewish  journal ; and  in  the 
“Schlemiel”  the  Jew— perhaps  for  the  first  time— refuses  to  take 
himself  seriously.  “Unsere  Hoil'nung”  (Vienna)  is  a Zionist 
juvenile  publication. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Zionist  idea  lias  spread 
among  the  Jewish  jieople  may  be  seen  not  only  in 
the  number  of  Jews  affiliated  witli  the  Zionist  organ- 
ization and  congress,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  hardly  a nook  or  corner  of  the  Jewish  world  in 
wliich  Zionistic  societies  are  not  to  be  found. 
Even  where  no  such  organizations  exist  expressions 
of  approval  and  adhesion  have  come  from  bodies  of 
Jews  who  have  lived  practically  cut  off  from  all 
connection  with  the  course  of  Jewish 
Wide  life.  Notable  were  communications. 
Spread  of  together  with  subscriptions  for  the 
Zionism,  fund,  from  a band  of  descendants  of 
Portuguese  Jews  in  ISIanecore  in  Ama- 
zonas, Brazil  (March  12,  1901),  from  Jews  settled 
in  Chile,  and  from  the  Jadid  al-Islam  in  Khorasan 
(1901);  while  societies  exist  in  Tshita  (Siberia,  on 
the  Manchurian  border),  Tashkent,  Bokhara, 
Rangoon  (Burma),  Nagasaki,  Tokyo,  Hongkong, 
Singapore,  and  among  the  American  soldiers  in  the 
Philipiiines.  The  Shanghai  Zionist  Association  was 
founded  in  1903;  the  Dr.  Herzl  East  Africa  Zion- 
ist Association  in  Nairobi  (East-African  Protecto- 
rate) in  1904.  In  Australia  there  are  four  Zionist 
federations;  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  West  Australia.  Queensland  has  itsown 
federation  with  its  center  in  Brisbane,  and  New  Zea- 
land has  several  societies.  Even  among  the  Russian 
Jews  settled  by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association 
in  Argentina,  there  is  a federation  comprising  four  so- 
cieties. A Zionist  congress  was  held  there  May  16, 
1904,  comprising  delegates  of  l.loO  shekel-paying 
members.  In  eveiy  country  of  Europe,  in  the 
United  States,  along  the  North-African  coast,  and  in 
Palestine  similar  societies  are  to  be  found.  At  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904,  the  Zionist  flag  (blue 


and  white  stripes,  with  a “ Magen  Dawid  ” in  the 
center)  floated  from  one  of  the  buildings  together 
with  those  of  other  nationalities. 

This  topographical  diversity  runs  parallel  with 
the  variety  of  Jews  to  whom  the  Zionist  movement 
has  appealed;  and  it  is  therefore  natural  that  a great 
divergence  of  opinion  is  manifest  within  its  own 
ranks.  This  could  not  be  otherwise,  considering 
that  the  movement  is  a national  one.  Several  par- 
ties and  factions  have  accordingly  giown  up 
within  the  body,  and  have  made  them- 
Parties  in  selves  felt  during  some  of  the  con- 

Zionism.  gresses.  In  fact,  the  discussions,  very 
violent  at  times  because  they  are  based 
on  radical  differences  of  prineiple  both  in  the  con- 
gress and  outside,  are  the  natural  concomitants  of 
this  as  of  all  world-movements.  Of  the  parties  or 
groups  within  the  Zionist  body  the  following  may 
be  siJecitically  enumerated: 

The  group  composed  of  the  immediate  followers 
of  Theodor  Herzl  and  of  those  that  stood  by  him 
during  his  seven  years  of  work  may  be  called  the 
Government  Party.  Their  program  is  that  enun- 
ciated by  the  president  of  the  congress  at  its  various 
sittings.  They  desire  a legally  assured  home  for  the 
Jewish  people  in  Palestine  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries, and  take  their  stand  upon  the  Basel  Platform 
pure  and  simple.  They  are  politico-diplomatic 
Zionists,  though  not  opposed  to  strengthening  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  by  bettering  their 
condition  and  by  conducting  experiments  in  farm- 
ing and  industrial  enterprises. 

The  second  group  is  that  of  the  Mizrahi,  an  al- 
liance of  the  Orthodox  Jews  within  the  Zionist  body. 
The  IMizrahi  was  formed  at  the  time  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gress as  an  offset  to  the  Radical  Fraction.  Its  head 
is  Rabbi  Isaac  Jacob  Reines  of  Lida,  Russia,  where 
its  first  yearly  meeting  was  held  Feb.  23,  1903.  It 
claimed  then  a membership  of  11,000,  but  has  largely 
gained  since  that  time.  In  1903  it  had  founded 
125  societies,  not  only  in  Russia,  but  in  Germany, 
England,  Galicia,  and  Palestine.  A world  confer- 
ence of  Mizrahists  was  held  in  Presburg  Aug.  21- 
24,  1904,  and  a siiecial  conference  of  the  English 
societies  in  London  July  19,  1904.  The  group  has 
spread  also  to  the  United  States,  where  it  has  held  two 
meetings,  Jan.  5-7,  1905,  in  New  York,  and  June  17, 
1905,  in  Philadelphia.  The  American  branch  main- 
tains an  organ,  “The  Sabbath  Journal.”  The  Miz- 
rahists, forming  the  Jewish  Center  Party,  were 
stanch  adherents  of  Theodor  Herzl,  and  since  his 
death  have  remained  true  to  his  principles.  To  these 
they  have  added,  as  a special  feature,  the  conserva- 
tion of  Orthodox  Jewish  practises.  At  the  congress 
they  usually  vote  with  the  Government  Party.  Ac- 
cording to  their  program,  they  are  “an  organiza- 
tion of  Orthodox  Zionists  who,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Basel  Program,  believe  a faithful  adherence  to  the 
Torah  and  the  tradition  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Jewish  life,  and  a longing  for  the  land  of  the 
fathers,  to  constitute  the  task  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  conditions  favorable  to  its  preservation.” 

ThePo'ale  Zion, or  the  Democratic  “ Fraction,”  rep- 
resents the  Jewish  Left.  Its  members  claim  to  speak 
for  the  proletariat  in  eastern  Europe,  and  have  a num- 
ber of  pronounced  Socialists  in  their  ranks.  Though 
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comparatively  a small  body,  they  made  themselves 
felt  at  the  Second  Congress,  when  the  motion  of 
Professor  Mandelstamm  to  exclude  them  was  lost. 
They  are  organized  in  Austria  and  in  Switzerland ; 
and  one  faction  calls  itself  openly  “ The  Zionistic  So- 
cialist Workingmen’s  Party,  London-Paris.”  They 
organized  in  Ameriea  in  1903,  and  held  their  first 
convention  April  29,  1904,  twelve  societies  being 
represented  and  maintaining  an  organ,  “DieNeue 
Stimme.”  In  the  United  States  they  are  affiliated 
with  the  Federation  of  Ameiican  Zionists.  'I'he 
Po'ale  Zion  holds  that  the  Jewish  proletariat  will 
be  driven  into  its  ranks  as  the  pressing,  practical 
need  for  emigration  from  eastern  Europe  becomes 
greater.  The  members  are  therefore  largely  Territo- 
riaiists,  and  claim  to  be  forced  in  a measure  to  be 
opposed  to  Palestinian  colonization  on  whatever 
scale,  because  of  its  apparent  impossibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  believed  in  some  quarteis  to 
have  their  Socialist  propaganda  more  at  heart  tlian 
their  Zionist  work,  and  to  threaten  to  compromise  the 
movement  with  certain  European  governments. 
The  Bund  in  Russia  was  at  first  opi)osed  to  Zionism, 
accusing  the  latter  society  of  refusing  to  aid  the 
Rumanian  Jew’s  in  1897.  Since  then  it  has  made 
sensible  approaches  to  Zionism,  its  members  becom- 
ing Nationalist  Jews  and  working  for  national  Jew- 
ish autonomy. 

A very  large  parly  within  the  general  body  con- 
sists of  the  so-called  Zi3’youe  Zionists,  a product  of 
the  discussions  raised  by  the  Sixth  Congress.  Tliey 
are  practically  led  by  Usishkin  ofYekaterino.slav.  At 
the  time  of  the  Sixth  Congress  he  was 

Ziyyone  presiding  over  a congress  in  Palestine, 

Zionists,  and  declared  himself  not  only  against 
the  East-African  project,  but  also 
against  the  binding  character  of  the  vote  taken  at 
the  congress.  In  a pamphlet,  “ Unser  Programm  ” 
(Vienna,  1905),  he  has  laid  down  the  principles  of 
the  new  group.  Holding  that  the  diplomatic  actions 
of  Herzl  have  proven  a failure,  it  demands  Imme- 
eliate  work  in  Palestine,  without  waiting  for  the 
granting  of  a charter.  Land  there  should  be  bouglit 
at  once  with  a certain  portion  of  the  National  Fund; 
and  whatever  diplomatic  actions  are  to  accompany 
Zionist  work  should  be  carried  out  by  a collegium. 
For  the  purposes  of  colonization  a special  societ}', 
Geullah,  has  been  formed ; and  the  assistance 
of  the  ICA  and  other  colonization  societies  is  to 
be  sought.  A Palestine  Zionist  Association  was 
founded  in  London  in  Maj’,  1905,  w’ith  Haham  DI. 
Caster  as  its  president,  to  work  along  similar  lines. 
Since  the  Sixth  Congress,  Usishkin  has  been  cease- 
lessly active  in  gathering  his  forces  together.  Before 
the  Seventh  Congress  a preliminary  conference  was 
held  in  Freiburg,  and  at  the  congress  itself  the  Zij’yone 
Zionists  polled  a vote  of  360,  practically  controlling 
the  voting  power.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Ziyj'one  Zionists  are  made  up  largely  of  the  old  Cho- 
vevei  Zion  groups;  and  though  they  have  protested 
strongly  against  the  imputation,  tlie  Political  Zion- 
ists see  in  their  rise  a danger  of  the  movement  fall- 
ing back  into  the  rut  of  the  old  beneficent  coloniza- 
tion. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  the  Ziyyone  Zionists  are 
the  Terri torialists.  The  new’  organization  was 


formed  largelj’  of  those  who  wished  the  congress  to 
accept  the  offer  of  the  English  government;  but  in 
a very  short  while  it  developed  into  a body  seeking 
a territory  upon  an  autonomous  basis 
Terri-  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  such 

torialists ; territory  might  be  available.  The 
Israel  Zionistische  Territoriale  Verbindung 

Zangwill.  in  Bern  issued  a call  in  “Die  Welt” 
(1905,  No.  12),  but  the  new'  groi”’  was 
really  formed  as  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organiza- 
tion during  the  Seventh  Congress.  Israel  Zangwill 
has  been  its  leader  and  is  its  president.  Despite  his 
protest  that  the  minoritj'  at  the  congress  must  al  wavs 
bow  to  the  majoritj'  (speech  in  London,  1900),  he  felt 
that  the  need  of  the  wandering  massof  Jews,  and  con- 
scajuent  emigration  called  for  a more  rai)id  solution 
than  political  Zionism  was  able  to  afford.  According 
to  Zangwill,  the  majority  at  the  Sixth  Congre.ss  was 
for  Territorialism ; but  this  is  a mi.sstatement,  inas- 
much as  a large  majoritj’  of  those  who  voted  in  the 
affirmative  on  that  occasion  voted  merelj'  for  the 
sending  of  the  commission,  and  not  ui)on  the  merits 
of  the  proposition  as  a whole.  Ignoring  completely 
the  vote  taken  at  the  Seventh  Congress,  he  juit 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Territorial  Or- 
ganization, and,  joined  bj-  ihe  radical  element  which 
cut  itself  off  from  the  Zionist  bod^-,  and  by  a num- 
ber w’ho,  like  himself,  remained  Zionists  although 
thej’  believed  it  inopportune  to  refuse  the  offer  of 
the  English  government,  he  fashioned  the  new  organ- 
ization in  Basel.  In  the  “Jewish  Chronicle,”  Lon- 
don, Aug.  25,  1905,  he  issued  a manifesto  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  Jewish  'I’erritorial  Organization 

“ makes  as  a body  no  opposition  toward  Zionism,  its  members 
beiiiK  left  free  to  determine  tlieir  individual  relations  to  tliut 
movement.  Naturally  no  land  whatever  is  e.xelnded  from  our 
operations,  provided  it  be  reasonably  good  ami  obtainable.” 

The  object  of  the  organization  was  said  to  be: 

“1.  To  procure  a territory  upon  an  autonomous  basis  for  those 
Jews  who  cannot  or  will  not  remain  in  the  lands  in  which  they 
at  present  live.  2.  To  achieve  this  end  the  organization  i)ro- 
poses:  to  unite  all  Jews  who  are  in  agreement  with  this  object ; 
to  enter  into  relations  with  governments  and  imblie  and  private 
institutions:  and  to  create  llnaneial  institution.s,  labor  bureaus, 
and  other  instruments  that  may  be  found  necessary.” 

The  large  tuass  of  Zionists  .saw  in  this  new  organi- 
zation a breaking  awaj'  from  the  larger  bod}',  and, 
practically,  Zionism  minus  Zion. 

Israel  Zangwill  hasjSejit.,  19t)5)  joined  handswith 
Lucieu  Wolf,  who  novv  seems  more  w’illitig  to  ac- 
cept the  idea  of  a British  colon}’  with  Jewish  auton- 
omous rights — the  very  jiroposition  made  to  Theodor 
Herzl  by  the  British  government — though  he  still 
proclaims  himself  as  ftir  frotn  the  Zionist  position  as 
he  ever  was.  In  furtherance  of  these  plans  Zang- 
will in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organiza- 
tion memorialized  the  Hon.  Alfred  Littleton  (Sejit. 
8,  1905),  asking  that  the  original  concession  in  Brit- 
ish East  Africa  remain  open  for  a while  longer. 
However,  on  Sept.  16  Littleton  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, stating  that  the  territory  in  question  had 
already  been  throw’n  open  to  colonization,  but  re- 
newing the  assurance  contained  in  the  letter  of 
Clement  Hill  (see  above)  that  his  government  fol- 
lows with  the  same  interest  any  attempt  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Several  less  clearly  defined  groupings  have  sprung 
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up  of  late  years.  The  so-called  Political  Zion- 
ists held  their  own  conference  at  Warsaw  in  June, 
1905,  Prof.  INI.  Maudelstainm  presiding.  These  are 
on  some  points  opposed  to  the  Territorialists,  who 
are  in  a sense  anti-Palestinian;  but  they  are  willing 
to  make  certain  concessions  in  their  desire  to  con- 
serve the  large  mass  of  Jews  emigrating  out  of  east- 
ern Europe  from  complete  assimilation 
Other  and  demoralization.  They  are  willing 
Groups.  to  cooperate  with  other  bodies  in 
concentrating  this  emigration  in  an 
autonomous  national  territory  other  than  Palestine. 
They  desire,  however,  that  the  work  in  and  for  Pal- 
estine shall  continue;  and  they  agree  that  no  Zion 
ist  moneys  are  to  be  emplo3'ed  for  other  than  Pal- 
estinian purposes.  They  claim  to  have  had  forty-live 
delegates  at  the  Fifth  Congress,  and  at  the  Seventh 
they  formed  a special  group,  their  spokesman  being 
Prof.  N.  Slouschz  of  Paris.  They  are  opponents 
of  the  Zi^^yone  Zionists  and  gravitate  naturally  to- 
ward the  Territorialists. 

A second  minor  group  is  that  of  the  Practical 
Political  Party  (“Heal  Politische  Partei ”),  led  by 
Nossig  and  Trietsch,  with  some  of  whose  views 
Professor  Warburg,  Dr.  Franz  Opoenheimer.  and 
others  of  the  Palestine  Commission  coincide.  They 
are  opposed  to  both  the  Ziyyone  Zionists  and  the  Ter- 
ritorialists. They  hold  that  the  importance  of  au- 
tonomy in  a Jewish  ingathering  is  exaggerated; 
and  they  demand  that  the  Zionists  further  a legal 
colonization  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, a systematic  economic  advance  in  the  near  East, 
the  ]iurchase  of  land  in  and  around  Palestine,  the 
investigation  of  both  itsagi  icultural  and  commercial 
possibilities,  the  founding  of  experimental  farming 
and  other  stations,  and  diplomatic  measures  only 
in  so  far  as  their  ends  are  attainable.  They  also  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  organization  of  the  Jews  and 
upon  Jewish  culture  (see  Nossig  in  “Die  Stimme 
der  VVahrheit,”  pp.  11  ei  seq.).  The  leaders  of  this 
small  group  have  been  severe  critics  of  the  diplo- 
matic activity  of  Theodor  Herzl.  They  favor  col- 
onization in  C^’prus  and  have  done  suc;cessful  woik 
in  furthering  the  intellectual  side  of  the  Jewish 
Renaissance. 

Verj'  ditferent  from  those  above  mentioned  are  the 
followers  of  Ahad  ha-‘Am  (Asher  Ginsberg).  This 
leader  of  what  is  called  “Moral  Zionism,”  though 
now  opposed  both  to  Chovevei  Zionism  and  to 
Political  Zionism,  was  one  of  the  moving  forces  in 
the  early  days  of  the  former.  In  1889 
Moral  he  formed  in  Odessa  the  Bene  Mo- 
Zionism  of  shell,  a secret  organization,  lodges  of 
Ahad  ha-  which  are  to  be  found  in  many  Rus- 
‘Am  sian  cities,  and  which  has  ramifications 
(Asher  in  Palestine,  Great  Britain,  Paris,  and 
Ginsberg).  Berlin.  For  three  or  four  j'ears  tliis 
society  supplied  the  material  and  the 
enthusiasm  that  established  the  colony  Rehobot,  the 
Carmel  Wine  Company,  the  Ahiasaf  Publication 
Societv',  the  monthly  “ Ha-Shiloah,”  and  the  Bet  ha- 
Sefer  in  Jaffa.  According  to  Ahad  ha-‘Am,  Juda- 
ism is  in  greater  need  than  are  the  Jews,  and  a na- 
tional spiritual  center  is  necessary  in  Palestine  to  act 
as  a centrifugal  force  against  the  disintegrating 
tendencies  within  the  Jewish  ranks.  A “ Renais 


sauce  of  the  heart”  must  come,  and  gradually, 
through  a proeess  of  development.  Only  when  the 
spirit  of  the  people  has  been  centralized  can  the 
work  of  centralizing  the  people  themselves  be  be- 
gun. Ahad  ha-‘Am  is  the  philosopher  of  the  Jewish 
Renaissance;  and  as  he  has  severely  attacked  Polit- 
ical Zionists,  he  has  been  as  severely  attacked  by 
them  in  return.  Many  Zionist  leaders  and  workers 
subscribe  to  Ahad  ha-‘Am’s  principle  as  a theory, 
while  furthering  the  practical  works  of  the  organi- 
zation; and  many  theoretic  Zionists  look  to  him  as 
their  leader,  as  such  adhesion  leaves  them  uncoin- 
promised  in  their  affiliations.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  much  of  his  program  is  that  of  all  Zion- 
ists. At  the  opening  of  the  Second  Congress,  Herzl 
proclaimed  that  Zionism  meant  “a  return  to  Juda- 
ism as  preparatory  to  a return  to  a Jewish  land” 
(see  Henrietta  Szold  in  “Jewish  Comment,”  May  12, 
1905;  Matthias  Acher,  “Ahad  ha-‘Am,”  Berlin, 
1903). 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  these  various  currents 
have  had  an  effect  upon  the  general  trend  of  Zion- 
ism as  officially  expressed  in  the  discussions  and 
re.solutions  of  succeeding  congresses.  While  any 
violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Basel 
Platform  is  sternly  rejected,  there  has  been  manifest 
a greater  readiness  to  undertake  work  in  Palestine 
upon  a practical  basis  without  first  waiting  for  the 
final  results  of  diplomatic  and  political  action,  the 
while  carefull}'  pursuing  these  actions  and  prevent- 
ing a recurrence  of  the  older  and  worthless  Cho- 
vevei Zionism. 

Bihi.iograpiiy  : The  bihlioffraphy  on  Zionism,  which  is  ex- 
tremely large,  has  been  collected  in  a Riis.sian  publication, 
Ukazdtel  Litemtiu  n o Sianizme,  St.  Petersburg.  1!XI.S.  Only 
a few  works  can  he  mentioned  here.  A history  of  Zionism 
has  been  attempted  by  Sapir,  Dcr  Zmiinmiis,  Brunner  .lii- 
discher  Verlag,  lilUil.  The  files  of  Die  Welt  and  the  steno- 
graphic Piotiilaill  of  the  seven  congresses  furnish  the  most 
reliable  material : an  index  to  them  has  been  drawn  up  by 
Hugo  Schachtel.  Rci/tsfer  zu  den  ProtokoUen  der  ZinniKlen- 
kotidreaee.  i.-vi.,  Berlin,  190,5.  See  also  R.  Gottheil,  The  Aims 
of  Zionism,  in  Puhl.  Atn.  Fed.  of  Zionists.  New  York,  1H99: 
C.  Levies,  The  Jnstikeation  of  Zionism,  in  TTehrew  Union 
Colleqe  Joiu  nu/,  Cincinnati,  April,  1899;  R.  Gottheil,  The  Zi- 
onist Movement,  in  Noi'th  American  Eevieir.  1903;  J.  de 
Haas,  Zionism.  London,  1901 ; Max  Nordau,  in  the  Interna- 
tional Qnarterlii.  1902,  No.  1 ; Israel  Zangwill,  in  Lippih- 
eott's  Magazine.  Oct..  1899;  Theodor  HerzVs  Zionistisrhe 
Schriften.  ed.  Leon  Kellner,  Berlin,  190.5;  Heinrich  Sachse 
(Lowe),  Zionistenkongress  und  Zionismns.  Fine  Gefahr? 
Berlin,  1897 ; Ephraim  Deinard,  Dihre  ha-Yamim  le-Ziggon 
be-Knssia.  Kearny,  N.  J.,  1904 ; F.  Heman,  Das  Erwachen 
der  JUdischen  Nation.  Basel,  istn ; Max  .Iaff4  Die  Natio- 
nale  Wiedergehurt  der  Juden.  Berlin.  1897;  D.  Farbstein, 
Dcr  Zionismns  und  die  Judenf  rage.  Bern,  1898 ; Ben  Eliezer, 
Die  Judcnfi’age  und  der  Socialer  Judejistaat.  Bern,  1898; 
Aron  Sandler,  Anthropologie  und  Zuniismus.  Briinn,  19(14; 
irns  Wilt  der  Zioni.smus?  Berlin  (Zion.  Verein.  f.  Deutsch- 
land), 1908.  A collection  of  essays  will  be  found  in  Die 
Sttimme  iter  Wahrheit.  ed.  E.  Nossig,  Berlin,  190.5,  and  in 
the  Piihlications  of  the  Federation  of  American  Zionists. 

G. 

ZIONIST,  DEB.  See  Periodicals. 

ZIPPOR  : Ftilher  of  Balak,  King  of  Moab,  who 
hired  Balaam  to  curse  Israel.  All  the  passages  which 
mention  Zippor  name  him  together  with  his  son 
Balak  (Num.  xxii.  2,  4,  10,  16;  xxiii.  18;  Josh.  xxiv. 
9;  Judges  xi.  25).  An  allusion  to  him  may  be  con- 
tained in  “the  former  king  of  Moab  ” in  Num.  xxi. 
26. 

E.  G.  n.  B.  P. 

ZIPPORAH.— Biblical  Data : Daughter  of 
Jethro  and  wife  of  Moses.  According  to  the  Bible, 
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Moses  met  the  daugliters  of  Jethro  when  they  were 
being  driven  away  from  a well  by  shepherds;  he 
assisted  them,  and  was  invited  into  the  house  of 
Jethro,  who  gave  him  Zipporah  to  be  his  wife  (Ex. 
ii.  21).  On  his  return  to  Egypt,  Moses  was  accompa- 
nied bj"  his  wife,  who  saved  him  from  great  danger 
during  their  journey  {ib.  iv.  24—26).  She  appears  to 
have  returned  with  her  children  to  her  father’s 
house;  for  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  Jethro 
brought  Zipporah  and  her  children  out  to  Closes  in 
the  wilderness  (fJ.  xviii.2-5).  Zipporah  is  mentioned 
only  once  more  in  the  Bible;  namely,  in  Numbers 
xii.  1,  where  she  is  referred  to  as  “the  Ethiopian 
woman,”  for  having  married  whom  Moses  is  up- 
braided by  Miriam  and  Aaron. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Zipporah  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Rabbis  alternately  with  praise  and 
with  blame.  Her  name  bird  ”)  is  explained  as 
having  been  given  her  because,  wben  (luestioned  by 
her  father  as  to  the  man  who  had  rescued  her,  she 
flew  out  of  the  house  like  a bird  and  returned  with 
Moses  (Yalk.,  Shim'oni,  i.  169).  R.  Joshua  was  of 
the  opinion  that  Zipporah  and  Moses  were  always 
estranged,  and  that  the  latter  did  not  love  his  wife 
(ib.  268).  The  name  “Cushite”  was  given  to  her,  it 
is  said,  because  she  was  distinguished  from  other 
women  b}'  her  beauty,  even  as  the  Ethiopians  dif- 
fered from  other  people  in  their  complexions.  The 
circumstance  that  she  is  twice  referied  to  in  one 
verse  as  “the  Ethiopian  ” (Num.  xii.  1)  is  explained 
as  indicating  that  her  actions  were  as  distinctive  as 
her  beauty,  and  that  she  conducted  herself  no  less 
royally  while  in  her  father’s  house  than  when  she 
became  the  wife  of  JMoses  (Yalk.,  Shim’oni,  1238; 
comp,  also  M.  K.  16b;  Yer.  Sanh.  x.  28d). 

J.  S.  O. 

ZIPSER,  MAIER  : Hungarian  rabbi ; born  at 
Balassa-Gyarmath  Aug.  14.  1815;  died  at  Rechnitz 
Dec.  10,  1869.  He  studied  in  various  yeshibot, 
among  his  teachers  being  Wolf  Boskowitz  and 
Maier  Eisenstadt ; and  he  acquired  a secular  edu- 
cation partly  through  the  assistance  of  Low 
Schwab  and  partly  through  his  own  endeavors. 
In  1844  he  was  chosen  rabbi  at  Stuhlweissenburg, 
where,  however,  he  became  involved  in  a con- 
troversy with  the  Orthodox  members  of  the  com- 
munity on  account  of  a divorce  whieh  he  had 
granted  without  a preeedent.  In  his  defense  he 
wrote  a pamphlet  entitled  “ i\Ie  ha-Shiloah:  Rab- 
binisches  Gutachten  iiber  Judisehe  Ehescheidung  ” 
(Budapest,  1853).  About  1850  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  published  a pamphlet  entitled  “The  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,”  defending  Judaism  against  the 
parliamentary  speeches  of  Inglis  (London,  1852).  In 
1858  Zipser  was  elected  rabbi  of  Rechnitz,  and  he  held 
this  position  until  his  death.  In  addition  to  the  two 
pamphlets  already  mentioned,  he  published  various 
sermons  and  made  numerous  contributions  to  the 
Jewish  press,  especially  to  the  “ Orient,”  the  “ Allge- 
meine  Zeitungdes  Judenthums,”  and  the  “ Neuzeit,” 
winning  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  Hungarian  rabbis  of  his  da}'. 

Bibliography  : AUa.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  ISTO,  p.  8 : Neuzeit,  1869, 

pp.  603-605;  Fiirst,  Dibl.  Jud.  iii.  552-554. 

s.  D. 

ZIRNDORF,  HEINRICH  : German  poet  and 


rabbinical  scholar;  born  at  Furth,  Bavaria,  ila}'  7, 
1829;  died  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dec.  17,  1893;  edu- 
cated privately.  His  iiarents  intended  him  for  a 
commercial  career,  and  for  a short  time  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a clerk  by  a linn  in  Fiirth,  but  his  early 
studies  of  German  and  English  classics  inspired  him 
to  continue  studying,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  attended  the  gymna 
sium  until  1855.  He  then  moved  to  Vienna,  and 
remained  there  until  1857.  These  two  years  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  poetry,  and  some  of  his  best  verse 
was  written  during  that  time,  his  “Kassandra,”  a 
tragedy  in  five  acts,  being  published  at  Vienna  in 
1856.  In  1857  he  obtained  the  positiim  of  rabbi  of 
Lipto-Szent-.Miklos,  Hungary,  but  soon  resigned  and 
moved  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main  ; there  he  made  the 
personal  acijuaintance  of  Isaac  DIarcus  .lost  (18.59), 
whose  reminiscences  he  published  under  the  title 
“Isaak  jMarkus  .lost  und  Seine  Freunde  ” (Cincin- 
nati, 1886).  In  1860  he  published  a selection  of  his 
poems  at  Leipsic,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  London  as  a jirivate 
tutor.  There  he  lived  for  thirteen  years,  writing 
and  teaching,  and  mingling  with  the  best  society  of 
the  catutal.  In  1873  he  returned  to  Germany  as 
rector  of  the  Hebrew  Teachers’  Institute  at  .Mi’inster, 
and  three  years  later  accepted  a call  to  the  rabbinate 
of  the  Congregation  Beth  El,  Detroit,  Jlich.  In 
1884  he  beeamc  jirofessor  of  history  in  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  at  (’incinnati,  being  succeeded  in 
Detroit  by  Louis  Gro.ssmann,  now  ralibi  of  the  Plum 
Street  Temiile  and  professor  in  the  Helirew  Union 
College.  About  this  time  Zirndorf  began  to  con- 
tribute to  the  “ Deborah,”  of  which  he  subse(|uenlly 
became  associate  editor.  In  1889  he  was  chosen 
rabbi  and  preacher  of  the  Ahabath  Achim  congre- 
gation in  (’incinnati.  and  held  this  iiosition  until  Ids 
death.  In  1892  a translation  of  a number  of  his 
sketches  contributed  to  the  “ Deborah  ” aiqieared  at 
Philadelphia  under  the  title  “ Some  Jewish  U’omen.” 

BiUl.iOGRAPll  Y ; Zirndorf.  Isunk  Minkuit  Jnxl  unit  Seine 

Freunde,  pp.  6-9.  Cincinnati,  1886;  idem.  Some  .Jetrish 

tl'nnie/i,  p.  vi.,  I’hlladcipliia,  1892;  Briiinincr.  Deulsehen 

Diciiter-Leiiknn,  i.  545  ct  ncq.:  Aiiiericaii  I^iraelitc.  xl..  .\o. 

t.‘  JI.  Z. 

ZIZIT.  See  Fuinoes. 

ZNAIM  : City  in  the  Austrian  province  of  ^lo- 
ravia.  Jews  probably  settled  there  during  the 
twelfth  centur}’ ; for  in  a document  of  Ottocar  I. 
dated  1225  a Jews’  street  in  Znaim  is  mentioned. 
During  the  Aumi.edeu  Peksecctioxs  in  1338  and 
the  Blaek  Death  in  1349  the  Jews  of  this  place 
were  among  the  sufferers.  Upon  the  complaint  of 
the  butchers  in  1401,  -Margrave  Prokop  forliade  the 
Jews  to  engage  in  the  retailing  of  meat.  King  Sig- 
ismund,  who  was  constantly  in  financial  difliculties. 
borrowed  from  the  city  905  florins,  which  the  Jews 
in  the  royal  cities  of  Dlm-avia  had  to  pay ; of  this 
sum  the  Jews  of  Znaim  jiaid  400  florins,  and  those 
of  Briinn  only  300,  jirovingthat  the  former  city  had 
the  larger  Jewish  po]iulation.  The  chief  occujia- 
tion  of  the  Jews  of  Znaim  in  those  early  days  was 
money-lending;  in  1437  they  were  forbidden  to 
charge  a higher  rate  of  interest  than  34  pfennigs  per 
shock  groschen,  and  in  1453  the  rate  was  reduced  to 
4 jifennig.  In  1454  the  fanatic  Franciscan  monk 
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John  of  Capistrano  aroused  the  population  against 
the  Jews,  and  on  July  25  of  the  same  year  they 
were  expelled.  From  that  time  until  1848  Jews 
were  not  pei  initted  to  reside  in  Zuaim;  and  those 
who  went  thither  on  business  had  to  jiay  a Leib- 
zoLL,  which  in  1708  was  fixed  at  18  or  7 kreuzer, 
according  to  certain  conditions.  In  1785  Jacob 
Frank  spent  some  time  in  the  city. 

After  the  constitution  of  1848  had  declared  free- 
elom  of  residence,  Jews  began  to  settle  in  the  city, 
but  they  did  not  hold  religious  services  until  1858. 
A Jewish  society  for  worsliip  was  formed  in  1866, 
and  two  j'ears  later  a cemetery  was  acquired,  where 
were  deposited  tlie  remains  of  those  buried  in  the 
old  cemetery  (confiscated  in  1454),  and  also  three 
tombstones  from  the  same  ancient  burial-ground. 
In  1870  the  societ)^  received  the  rights  of  a corpora- 
tion (“  Cultusgemeinde  ”),  and  in  1888  a new  syna- 
gogue was  dedicated.  The  congregation  numbers 
160  families,  of  which  120  live  in  the  city  and  the 
remainder  in  the  outlying  distiict.  The  commu- 
nity was  originally  under  the  spiritual  direction  of 
teachers  only,  and  not  until  1894  was  it  permitted 
to  appoint  a rabbi.  Tlie  following  ministers  have 
officiated  in  Znaim : H.  Bartli,  Jo.seph  Paschkes 
(1869),  Samuel  IMuhsam  (1870-72),  Jacob  Witten- 
berg (1872-77),  Samuel  Grim  (1878-82),  Ignaz  Hol- 
zer  (1884^99),  and  tlie  present  (1905)  incumbent, 
Isidor  Kalian. 

The  community  supports  three  charitable  socie- 
ties; a hebra  kaddisha,  a women’s  benevolent  soci 
ety,  and  a Talmud  Torah  society  which  provides 
poor  school-children  with  text-books.  The  Jews  of 
Znaim  are  mostly  commission-merchants,  but  there 
are  among  them  also  physicians,  lawyers,  civil  en- 
gineers, and  some  industrial  workers.  The  annual 
expenditure  of  the  congregation  is  about  §2,800. 

D.  I.  K. 

ZOAN  : An  important  Egyptian  city  of  great  an- 
ticiuity,  almost  as  old  as  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22). 
The  “ princes  of  Zoan  ” are  ranked  in  Lsa.  xix.  11,13 
with  those  of  Noph  (Memphis),  and  the  city  itself 
is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxx.  14  together  with  No 
(Thebes).  The  Israelitish  embassies  to  it  (Isa.  xxx. 
4)  may  impl}'  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Pharaoh, 
and  a similar  allusion  may  jiossibly  be  traced  in 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  12,  43,  unless  “the  field  of  Zoan”  is  a 
poetic  designation  of  Egypt  in  general. 

Zoan  (Hebr.  the  Egyptian  “Za'ne”  [older 

form,  “Za‘nct”J;  the  Coptic  “Ja[a]ne,”  “Jaiii”; 
and  the  “Tanis”  of  the  Greeks)  was  situated  in  the 
Delta  on  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  not  far  from 
the  modern  lake  of  INlcnzalah  and  the  northeastern 
frontier  of  Egypt.  The  ruins,  excavated  by  ]\Iari- 
ette  in  1860  atul,  more  thoroughly,  by  Petrie  in  1883, 
have  yielded  monuments  ranging  from  the  sixth  dy- 
nasty to  the  Homan  period,  when  the  city,  once  a 
royal  residence,  especially  of  the  twenty-first  or  “ Ta- 
nitic” dynasty,  began  to  degenerate  into  the  fishing- 
village  represented  by  the  modern  San  al-Hajar. 

Bibliography:  Petrie,  Tanis,  London,  18a5-8T. 

E,  G.  H.  W.  M,  M, 

ZODIAC  ; An  Imaginary  zone  of  the  heavens 
containing  the  twelve  signs  within  which  lie  the 
paths  of  the  principal  planets,  and  through  which 


the  sun  passes  in  its  annual  course.  The  signs, 
mostly  representing  symbols  of  animals,  extend  for 
thirty  degrees  each,  and  the  entire  zodiac  is  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  six  north  and  six  south  of 
the  equator.  When  Hipparchus  observed  the  con- 
stellations at  Hhodes,  those  which  bore  the  same 
names  coincided  approximately  in  position  with  the 
divisions  of  the  sun’s  path  which  they  designated  and 
which  agree  with  the  signs  according  to  the  Tal- 
mudic tradition.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
however,  gradually  shifted  the  series,  and  the  dis- 
crepancy now  amounts  to  an  entire  sign.  The  signs 
are  u.sed  by  astronomers,  while  the  constellations  are 
employed  by  astrologers.  Menahem  ibn  Zerah  (four- 
teenth century)  says  that  the  zodiac  moves  veiy 
slowly  from  east  to  west,  one  degree  in  100  years, 
making  36,000  years  for  the  cycle,  and  that  some 
authorities  believe  the  movement  to  be  eccentric 
(“Zedah  la-Derek,”  p.  21b,  Ferrara,  1554). 

The  duodecimal  division  of  the  zodiac  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  “ Sefer  Yezirah,”  which  is  of  unknown 
antiquity,  and  in  which  the  constellations  (“mazza- 
lot  ”)  are  named  in  the  following  order ; 'I’nleh,  Shor, 
Te’omim,  Sartan,  Aryeh,  Betulah, 
The  Moznayim,  ‘Akrab,  Keshet,  Gedi, 

Twelve  Deli,  and  Dagim,  corresponding  to 

Signs.  Aries,  Taurus,  etc.,  and  to  the  twelve 
months  beginning  with  Nisan.  The 
constellations  are  also  said  to  correspond  to  the  twelve 
organs  of  the  body : two  hands,  two  feet,  two  kidneys, 
the  gall,  intestines,  liver,  throat,  stomach,  and  pancre- 
as (“  Sefer  Yezirah,”  v.  4).  This  order  of  the  constel- 
lations harmonizes  with  the  theory  of  the  Assyrian 
astronomers,  who  supposed  that  at  the  moment  of 
crossing  the  equator  toward  the  north  the  sun  was 
at  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and  that  about  thirty 
days  later  it  entered  Taurus,  and  so  on.  They  also 
designated  the  signs  according  to  the  organs  of  the 
body,  which  they  arranged  in  the  sequence  of  head, 
neck,  arms,  breast,  heart,  bowels,  kidneys,  loins, 
thighs,  knees,  legs,  and  feet. 

The  twelve  constellations  represent  the  twelve 
tribes,  while  each  station  of  the  zodiac  has  thirty 
paths,  and  each  path  has  thirty  legions  (of  stars) 
(Ber.  32b).  The  standards  of  the  tribes  corresponded 
to  the  zodiacal  signs  of  t he  constellations,  so  that  in 
the  east  was  the  standard  of  Judah,  with  Issachar 
and  Zebulun  beside  it,  these  three  being  opposite 
Aries,  Taurus,  and  Gemini ; in  the  south  was  the 
standard  of  Heuben,  Avith  Simeon  and  Gad,  oppo- 
site Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo;  in  the  Avest  was  the 
standard  of  Ephraim,  Avith  Manasseh  and  Benjamin, 
opposite  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius;  and  in  the 
north  Avas  the  standard  of  Dan,  with  Asher  and 
Naphtali,  opposite  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  and  Pis- 
ces (Yalk.,  Num.  418). 

The  motives  underlying  the  choice  of  the  symbolic 
signs  are  obvious  in  the  case  of  some  and  only  con- 
jectural in  the  case  of  others.  All  may  be  traced  to 
Assyrian  mythology  and  influence.  The  Jews  during 
the  Babylonian  exile  adopted  Hebrai- 
Sym-  cized  forms  of  the  Assyrian  names  of 
bolism.  the  months  and  constellations.  In 
some  instances  the  Rabbis  endeavored 
to  explain  the  origin  of  these  names.  Thus  they 
said  that  the  Temple  could  not  be  destroyed  in  the 
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first  montli  (Nisan)  since  the  sign  Aries  is  a reminder 
of  the  ‘Akedaii,  Isaac  representing  tlie  sacrificial 
“taleh”  (=  “lamb”).  In  tlie  second  month  (lyyar) 
the  sign  Taurus  or  Shor  (=  “ox  ”)  recalls  the  “calf 
tender  and  good  ” (Gen.  xviii.  7)  which  Abraham 
provided  for  the  angels;  and  in  the  third  mouth  (Si- 
wan)  the  sign  Gemini  (=  “twins”)  represents  Esau 
and  Jacob.  In  the  fourth  month  (Tammuz)  the  sign 
Cancer  (—  “crab  ”),  which  lives  in  water,  represents 
Closes,  who  w'as  saved  from  w’ater,  while  in  the  fifth 
month  (Ab),  wliich  is  designated  by  the  sign  of  Leo, 
“the  lion  is  come  up  from  his  thicket”  (Jer.  iv.  7), 
the  Temple  named  “Ariel”  (=  “the  lion  of  God”) 
W'as  destroyed  (Isa.  xxix.  1;  Pesik.  R.  27-28  [ed. 
Friedmann,  p.  133b]).  The  constellations  represent 
the  Creation  : Aries  is  light  and  Taurus  is  darkness; 
Gemini  represents  the  two  sexes;  Cancer  symbolizes 


marriage  would  be  a failure.  A detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  inliuence  of  the  several  planets  and  con- 
stellations is  given  in  the  “Zedah  la-I)erck  ” of 
Dlenahem  ibn  Zerah  (i.,  gg  28-20),  as  well  as  in  the 
“ ‘ Abbi'ah  Hidot”  of  Abraham  Hamawi  (|)p.  49b-62a, 
ed.  Leghorn,  1874),  but  all  agree  that  the  righteous 
Jew  is  above  the  “mazzal  ” (constellation  or  planet) 
and  need  not  fear  an}'  evil  fate.  In  support  of  this 
teaching  the  passage  “ be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of 
heaven ; for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  them  ” (Jer. 
X.  2)  is  frequently  quoted,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Jewish  religion  to  con.sult  the  i)redictious  of  astrol- 
ogers or  to  depend  on  them  (Dent,  xviii.  11). 

The  dates  at  which  the  sun  enters  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  in  the  course  of  a year  are  si)ecified  in  the 
accompanying  table. 

J.  J.  1).  E. 


Sun  Enters 

Hebrew 

Name. 

Approximate 

Date. 

First  of 

Hebrew  Montli. 

Approximate 
Hebrew  Date. 

Jewish 

Constellation. 

Astronomical 

Signs. 

Aries 

'Taleb 

March  21 

Nisan 

JIarch  27 

T 

Taurus 

Shor 

April  21 

lyyar 

April  2<) 

T 

Gemini 

Te'oraim 

May  22 

Siwan 

May  2.5 

» 

n 

Cancer 

Sartan 

June  22 

Tammuz 

June  24 

n 

Leo 

Aryeh 

July  2.3 

Ab 

July  23 

a 

Virffo 

Betulah 

Aug.  24 

Elul 

Aug.  21! 

a 

TJZ 

Libra  

Moznayim 

Sept.  24 

Tisbrl 

Sept.  22 

TIB 

-A, 

Scorpio 

‘Akrab 

Oct.  24 

Hesliwan 

Oct.  22 

Sagittarius 

Kesbet 

Nov.  23 

Kislew 

Nov.  li) 

m 

t 

Capricornus 

(iedi 

Dec.  22 

'Tebet 

Dec.  18 

t 

\:3 

Aquarius 

Deli 

Jan.  20 

Shebat 

Jan. Irt 

\'5 

ANV 

Pisces 

Dagim 

Feb.  19 

Adar 

Feb.  15 

man,  w'ho  first  retreats  to  nooks  and  corners  like 
the  crab,  but  eventually  becomes  as  brave  as  a lion 
(=“Leo”);  Virgo  is  a symbol  of  marriage;  Libra 
weighs  all  the  deeds  of  man,  who,  if  found  guilty, 
is  punished  by  Scorpio,  a symbol  of  Gehinnom; 
after  purification  in  Mercy,  however,  he  is  cast  forth 
as  quickly  as  an  arrow  from  a bow,  represented  by 
Sagittarius,  and  becomes  as  innocent  as  a kid  and 
is  purified  as  by  w'ater  poured  by  Aquarius  (Pesik. 
R.  20  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  97b]). 

Since  each  of  the  planets  was  supposed  to  .rule  a 
certain  Jiour  of  the  day,  w'hile  every  constellation 
governed  a certain  mouth  of  the  year,  the  fate  of  an 
infant  was  predicted  according  to  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies that  presided  over  the  hour  and  the  month  of  its 
birth.  The  conjunction  of  the  planets  and  con- 
stellations W'as  accordingly  manipulated  to  deter- 
mine the  fortunes  of  the  person  whose  horoscope 
was  tlnis  drawn.  A “ good  ” planet  might  synchro- 
nize w'ith  a “bad”  constellation  to  some  extent. 

Both  planets  and  constellations  iudi- 
Astrologic  cated  certain  characteristics  in  the 
Use.  person  born  at  that  time,  and  care 
had  likewise  to  be  taken  to  marry 
only  such  a mate  as  had  been  born  under  a harmo- 
nizing planet  and  constellation,  since  otherwise  the 
XIL— 44 


ZOHAR  (called  also  in  the  earlier  literature 
Midrash  ha-Zohar  and  Midrash  de-Rabbi 
Shim‘on  ben  Yohai)  : A pseudepigra))hic  work 
which  pretends  to  be  a revelation  from  God  commu- 
nicated through  R.  Simeon  ben  Yohai  to  the  latter’s 
select  disciples.  Under  the  form  of  a commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  written  partly  in  Aramaic  and 
partly  in  Hebrew',  it  contains  a complete  cabalistic 
theosophy,  treating  of  the  nature  of  God,  the  cos- 
mogony and  cosmology  of  the  universe,  the  soul, 
sin,  redemption,  good,  evil,  etc.  It  first  appeared 
in  Spain  in  the  thirteenth  century,  being  made 
known  through  the  agency  of  the  cabalistic  writer 
Dloses  ben  Shem-Tob  de  Leon,  who  a.seribed  it  to 
the  miracle-working  tanna  Simeon  ben  Yohai.  The 
fact  that  it  was  launched  by  such  an 
Source.  unreliable  sponsor  as  Moses  de  Leon, 
taken  together  with  the  circumstance 
that  it  refers  to  historical  events  of  the  post-Tal- 
mudical  period,  caused  the  authenticity  of  the 
work  to  be  questioned  from  the  outset.  After  the 
death  of  Moses  de  Leon,  it  is  related,  a rich  man  of 
Avila,  named  Joseph,  offered  the  widow,  who  had 
been  left  without  means,  a large  sum  of  money  for 
the  original  from  which  her  husband  had  made  the 
copy ; and  she  then  confessed  that  her  husband  him- 
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self  was  the  author  of  the  work.  She  liad  asked 
him  several  times,  she  said,  why  he  had  chosen  to 
credit  his  own  teachings  to  another,  and  he  had 
always  answered  that  doctrines  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  miracle-working  Simeon  ben  Yohai  would  he 
a rich  source  of  profit  (see  “Sefer  ha-Yuhasin,”  ed. 
Filipowski,  p.  89).  Incredible  as  this  story  seems 
— for  it  is  inconceivable  that  a woman  should  own 
that  her  deceased  husband  had  committed  forgery 
for  the  sake  of  lucre— it  at  least  proves  that  shortly 
after  its  appearance  the  Avork  was  believed  by  some 
to  have  been  Avritten  entirely  by  Moses  de  Leon. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  cabalis- 
tic Avriter  Joseph  ibn  Wakar,  and  he  cautioned  the 
public  against  the  Avork,  which  he  asserted  to  be 
full  of  errors. 

The  general  opinion,  hoAvever,  Avas  in  favor  of  its 
authenticity,  this  vieAv  being  held  not  only  by  the 
cahalists,  for  Avhom  the  book  opened  neAV  paths  in 
the  field  of  mysticism,  but  also  by  eminent  Talmud- 
ists. It  Avas  quoted  by  Todros  Abulafia,  by  Men- 
ahem  Recanati,  and  even  by  Isaac  of  Acco,  in  Avhose 
name  the  story  of  the  confession  of  Closes  de  Leon’s 
AvidoAV  is  related.  Isaac  evidently  ignored  the  Avom- 
an’s  alleged  confession  in  favor  of  the  testimony  of 
Joseph  ben  Todros  and  of  Jacob,  a pupil  of  Moses 
de  Leon,  both  of  whom  assured  him  on  oath  that 
the  Avork  Avas  not  written  by  Moses  (“Sefer  ha-Yu- 
hasin,” I.C.).  The  only  objection  Avorthy  of  consid- 
eration by  the  believers  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
Zohar  was  the  lack  of  references  to  the  work  in 
Jewish  literature;  and  to  this  they  ansAvered  that 
Simeon  ben  Yohai  did  not  commit  his  teachings  to 
Avriting,  but  transmitted  them  orally  to  his  disci- 
ples, Avho  in  turn  confided  them  to  their  disciples, 
and  these  to  their  successors,  until  finally  the  doc- 
trines were  embodied  in  the  Zohar.  As  to  the  ref- 
erences in  the  book  to  historical  events 

Authen-  of  the  post-Talmudic  period,  it  Avas 

ticity.  not  deemed  surprising  that  Simeon 
ben  Yohai  should  have  foretold  future 
happenings.  The  first  attack  upon  the  accepted 
authorship  of  the  Zohar  was  made  by  Elijah  Del- 
medigo.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
real  author  of  the  work,  he  endeavored  to  shoAV,  in 
his  “ Behinat  ha-Dat,”  that  it  could  not  be  attributed 
to  Simeon  ben  Yohai.  The  objections  advanced  by 
him  were  as  follows:  (1)  Avere  the  Zohar  the  work 
of  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  it  Avould  have  been  mentioned 
by  the  Talmud,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Sifre 
and  other  Avorks  of  the  Talmudic  period;  (2)  the 
Zohar  contains  names  of  Talmudists  who  lived  at  a 
later  period  than  that  of  Simeon;  (3)  were  Simeon 
ben  Yohai  the  father  of  the  Cabala,  knoAving  by  di- 
vine revelation  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  precepts, 
his  halakic  decisions  Avould  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Talmud;  but  this  has  not  been  done;  (4)  Avere 
the  Cabala  a revealed  doctrine,  there  Avould  have 
been  no  divergence  of  opinion  among  the  cabalists 
concerning  the  mystic  interpretation  of  the  precepts 
(“Behinat  ha-Dat,”  ed.  Vienna,  1833,  p.  43). 

These  arguments  and  others  of  the  same  kind 
Avere  used  by  Leon  of  Dlodena  in  his  “Ari  Nohem” 
(pp.  49  et  ficq.,  Leipsic,  1840).  A Avork  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  criticism  of  the  Zohar  Avas  Avritten, 
under  the  title  “Mitpahat  Sefarim,”  by  Jacob  Em- 


den,  Avho,  waging  Avar  against  the  remaining  adhe- 
rents of  the  Shabbethai  Zebi  movement,  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  book  on  which  the  pseudo-Mes- 
siah based  his  doctiines  Avas  a forgery.  Emden  de- 
monstrates that  the  Zohar  misquotes  passages  of 
Scripture;  misunderstands  the  Talmud;  contains 
some  ritual  observances  Avhich  Avere  ordained  by 
later  rabbinical  authorities ; mentions  the  crusades 
against  the  Mohammedans  (ii.  32a);  uses  the  expres- 
sion “esnoga”  (iii.  232b),  which  is  a Portuguese 
corruption  of  “synagogue,”  and  explains  it  in  a 
cabalistic  manner  as  a compound  of  the  Hebrew 
words  K'X  and  njD;  gives  a mystical  explanation 
of  the  IlebreAV  voAvel-points,  which  Avere  introduced 
long  after  the  Talmudic  period  (i.  24b,  ii.  116a, 
iii.  65a). 

These  and  ether  objections  of  Emden’s,  Avhich 
Avere  largely  borrowed  from  the  French  eccle- 
siastic Jean  Morin  (“  Exercitationes  Biblicre,”  pp. 
359  et  seq.,  Paris,  1669),  Avere  refuted  by  Moses  ben 
]\Ienahem  Kunitz,  who,  in  a work  entitled  “Ben 
Yohai”  (Budapest,  1815),  endeavors  to  show  the 
fcllowing  characteristics:  that  the  voAvel-points  were 
kuoAvn  in  Talmudic  times;  that  the  rites  Avhich  Em- 
den claimed  to  have  been  ordained  by  later  rabbinical 
authorities  Avere  already  knoAvn  to  tlie  Talmud ; and 
that  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  who  before  taking  refuge 
in  the  cave  was  designated  only  by  the  name  of  Sim- 
eon, is  credited  in  the  Talmud  with  many  miracles 
and  mystic  sayings.  Another  work  in  favor  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Zohar  Avas'  published  by  David 
Luria  under  the  title  “Kadmut  ha-Zohar”  (Kbuigs- 
berg,  1855  [?]).  It  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  in 
which  the  author  gives  proofs  that  Moses  de  Leon 
did  not  compile  the  Zohar;  that  the  Gconim  in  Bab- 
ylonia cite  cabalistic  doctrines  from  a certain  “Mid- 
rash Yerushalmi,”  the  language  of  Avhich  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  Zohar;  that  the  Avork  was 
compiled  before  the  completion  of  the  Talmud; 
that  a great  part  of  it  Avas  written  in  the  period  of 
Simeon  ben  Yohai;  and,  finally,  that  the  Aramaic 
language  Avas  used  in  Talmudic  times  as  Avell  as  in 
the  geonic  period.  Of  these  proofs  only  those  sIioav- 
ing  the  inadmissibility  of  the  authorship  of  Moses 
de  Leon  deserve  consideration,  the 
Moses  de  others  being  mere  quibbles;  for  even 
Lieon  Not  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  Talmud 
the  knew  of  the  voAvel-points  and  that 

Author,  the  Aramaic  Avas  commonly  used, 

there  is  no  evidence  Avhatever  that 
Simeon  ben  Yohai  or  his  immediate  disciples  Avere 
connected  with  the  Zohar.  As  to  the  identification 
of  the  Zohar  Avilh  the  so-called  “ Midrash  Yerushal- 
mi,” the  single  fact  that  most  of  the  passages  quoted 
are  not  found  in  the  Zohar,  as  Luria  himself  admits, 
is  a sufficient  proof  that  the  two  Avorks  can  not  be 
identical.  IIoAvever,  Luria  has  quite  as  much  Avar- 
rant  for  asserting,  on  the  ground  of  his  proofs,  that 
a great  part  of  the  Zohar  was  Avritten  by  Simeon 
ben  Yohai  as  have  Jellinek,  Gratz,  Ginsburg,  and 
many  others  for  maintaining  that  it  AvasAvholly  com- 
posed by  Moses  de  Leon  on  the  ground  that  in  the 
Avorks  of  the  last-named  there  are  passages  Avhich  are 
found  verbatim  in  the  Zohar.  These  scholars  seem 
to  shrink  from  the  idea  that  Moses  de  Leon  should 
have  been  guilty  of  plagiarism,  but  they  are  not 
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afraid  to  cliarge  liim  witli  forgery,  and  that  of  so 
clumsy  a nature  as  to  arouse  at  once  the  suspicions 
of  the  reader.  For  Moses  de  Leon  could  not  have 
supposed  for  a moment  that  the  insertion  in  the 
middle  of  an  Aramaic  sentence  of  two  verses  from 
Ibn  Gabirol’s  “ Keter  Malkut  ” (which,  being  recited 
in  the  synagogues,  were  known  to  every  Jew)  could 
have  escaped  detection  ; nor  could  he  have  thought 
that  a quotation  from  the  Cuzari,  which  was  so 
much  read  and  commented  upon  at  that  time,  would 
jjass  un perceived  by  his  contemporaries. 

Had  Moses  de  Leon,  who  was  a talented  writer 
and  an  able  scholar,  wished  for  mercenary  purposes 
to  foi'ge  a work  in  the  name  of  Simeon  ben  Yohai, 
he  would  have  been  more  careful  in  his  statements 
and  would  certainly  have  employed  the  Hebrew 
language,  first,  because  the  tanna  would  have  writ- 
ten in  that  language,  and,  second,  because  a work  in 
Hebrew,  being  easier  to  understand,  would  have 
gained  a far  wider  circle  of  readers,  and  conse- 
quently a larger  number  of  purchasers,  than  would 
one  written  in  a peculiar  Aramaic  dialect  that  was 
accessible  to  only  a few.  Were  the  pseudepigraphic 
“Sefer  Yezirah,”  “ Pirke  de-Rabbi  Eli'ezer,”  “Sefer 
Hekalot,”  “Sefer  ha-Bahir,”  etc.,  any  the  less  be- 
lieved to  be  the  works  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
attributed  simply  because  they  were  written  in 
plain  Hebrew  and  not  in  Aramaic?  But  apart  from 
all  these  considerations,  the  contents  of  the  Zohar 
clearly  indicate  that  the  work  is  the  production  not 
of  a single  author  or  of  a single  period,  but  of  many 
authors,  periods,  and  civilizations;  for 

Not  the  it  combines  the  most  puzzling  incon- 
Work  of  a gruities  and  irreeoncilal)le  contradic- 

Single  tions  with  lofty  ideas  and  conceptions 
Author  or  which  would  do  honor  to  a genius  of 

Period.  modern  times,  and  also  mystic  teach- 
ings of  the  Talmudic  period  with 
those  of  the  Geonim  and  later  Cabala.  To  deter- 
mine the  country  in  which  the  work  originated  and 
the  time  at  which  its  teachings  began  to  develop,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  where  and  when  the  Jews 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Hindu  phi- 
losophy, which  more  than  any  other  exercised  an  in- 
fluence on  the  Zohar.  As  an  instance  of  Hindu  teach- 
ings in  the  Zohar  may  be  quoted  the  following  passage : 

“In  the  book  of  Hamnuna  the  Elder  we  learn  tbroufrh  some 
extended  explanations  that  the  earth  turns  upon  itself  in  the 
form  of  a circle : that  some  are  on  top,  the  others  below ; that 
all  creatures  change  in  aspect,  following  the  manner  of  each 
place,  but  keeping  in  the  same  position.  I?ut  there  are  some 
countries  on  the  earth  which  are  lighted  wliile  others  are  in 
darkness:  and  there  are  countries  in  which  there  is  constantly 
day  or  in  which  at  least  the  night  continues  only  some  instants. 

. . . These  secrets  were  made  known  to  the  men  of  the  secret 
science,  but  not  to  the  geographers  “ (Zohar,  iii.  9b). 

The  theory  that  the  earth  is  a sphere  revolving 
on  its  own  axis,  wliich  immortalized  Copernicus, 
W'as  previously  known  only  to  the  Hindus,  who 
were  instructed  in  the  truth  of  it  by  Aryabhatta  in 
the  first  century  before  the  common  era.  As  far  as 
is  known,  the  Vedanta  school  of  the  Hindu  philoso- 
phers found  nowhere,  outside  of  its  place  of  origin, 
so  many  admirers  as  in  Persia  in  the  eighth  century. 
Under  its  influence  the  Mohammedans  of  Persia 
founded  many  mystic  sects,  among  them  being  that 
of  the  Sufis,  w’ho  for  many  centuries  were  very  nu- 


merous. This  mystic  movement  did  not  fail  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  upon  the  Persian  Jews,  and  tliere 
aro.se  among  them  various  sects,  such  as  the  Tsaw 
iles,  the  Yudghaniies,  etc.,  the  tenets  of  wliich,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  scanty  informa- 
tion concerning  them  that  is  available,  bore  more  or 
le.ss  the  stamp  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy.  Thus 
the  Yudghanites  abstained  from  meat,  led  aseetic 
lives,  set  aside  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Torah  for  a 
supposed  mystic  inter])retation,  and  believed  in  met- 
empsychosis, etc.  All  tliese  sects  had  their  sacred 
writings,  wliich  they  kept  secret ; and 
The  Germ  these  writings  luobably  formed  the 
Probably  nucleus  of  the  Zohar,  which  is  a mys- 
in  Persia,  tic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  as 
the  uiianishads  are  the  mystic  inter- 
pretation of  the  Vedas  and  other  Brahmanic  scrip- 
tures. In  its  peregrinations  from  Persia  to  Spain 
the  Zohar  probably  received  many  additions  and  in- 
terpolations, among  which  may  have  been  the  vari- 
ous names  of  the  Tannaim  and  Amoraim,  as  well  as 
the  allusions  to  historical  events. 

The  Zohar  is  not  considered  comjilete  without  the 
addition  of  certain  appendixes,  which  are  attributed 
either  to  the  same  author  or  to  some  of  hi.s  imme- 
diate disciples.  These  suiiplemeiilary  jiortions  are 
jirinted  as  jiart  of  the  text  with  separate  titles,  or 
in  separate  columns.  They  are  as  follows:  “Sifra 
di-Zeni‘uta,”  consisting  of  five  chapters,  in  which 
are  chielly  discii.sscd  the  (juestions  in- 

Appen-  volveif  in  the  Creation,  such  as  the 

dixes.  transition  from  the  inliiiite  to  the 

finite,  that  from  absolute  unit}'  to 
multifariousncss,  that  from  juire  intelligence  to 
matter,  etc. ; “Lira  Babbah,”  in  which  the  teach- 
ings of  the  preceding  jiortion  are  enlarged  iiiion  and 
developed;  and  “Lira  Zuta,”  giving  a resume  of 
the  two  jirecediiig  sections.  The  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  these  portions  tire  the  absence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  En  Sok,  and  the  use  of  the  aiqiellation 
“Zaddik”  for  the  ninth  Sefirah,  which  show  that 
these  writings  are  of  an  earlier  jieriod.  To  the 
larger  appendixes  are  added  the  following  frag- 
ments: “ Haze  de  Bazin,”  dealing  with  the  idiysiog- 
nomy  of  the  Cabiila  and  the  connection  of  the  soul 
with  the  body;  “Sefer  Hkk.vi.ot,”  desci'ibing  the 
seven  heavenly  halls,  ])aradise,  and  hell;  Ha'va 
Mehemiiii,”  giving  a conversation  between  Moses, 
the  pro])het  Elijah,  and  Simeon  ben  Yohai  on  the 
allegorical  import  of  theilo.saic  commandments  and 
jirohibitions,  as  well  as  of  the  rabbinical  injunc- 
tions; “Sitre  Torah,”  on  various  cabalistic  toifics; 
“IMidrash  ha-Ne‘clam,”  explaining  passages  of 
Scripture  mystically  by  way  of  “remazim  ” and  ge- 
matria;  “Saba,”  containing  a conversation  between 
the  prophet  Elijah  and  Simeon  ben  Yohai  about  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis;  “ Yanuka,”  on  the  im- 
portance of  washing  the  hands  before  meals  and  on 
similar  subjects,  written  in  the  name  of  a child  of 
Hamnuna  Saba,  whence  the  title  “Yanuka  ” (child); 
“Tosefta”  and  “ Matnitin,”  in  wdiich  are  sketched 
the  doctrines  of  the  Sefirot,  the  emanation  of  the 
primordial  light,  etc.  Besides  the  Zohar  proper, 
there  are  also  a “Zohar  Hadash,”  on  Canticles,  and 
“Tikkunum,”  both  new  and  old.  which  bear  a close 
resemblance  to  the  original  work. 
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The  Zoliar  repeatedly  endeavors  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  Biblical  narratives 
and  ordinances  contain  higher  truths  in  addition  to 
the  literal  meaning. 

“ Wo  unto  the  man,”  says  Simeon  ben  Tohai,  “who  asserts 
that  this  Torah  intends  to  relate  only  commonplace  things  and 
secular  narratives ; for  if  this  were  so,  then  in 
Mysticism  the  present  times  likewise  a Torah  might  be 
of  written  with  more  attractive  narratives.  In 

the  Zobar.  truth,  however,  the  matter  is  thus  : The  upper 
world  and  the  lower  are  established  upon  one 
and  the  same  principle ; in  the  lower  world  is  Israel,  in  the  upper 
world  are  the  angels.  When  the  angels  wish  to  descend  to  the 
lower  world,  they  have  to  don  earthly  garments.  If  this  be  true 
of  the  angels,  how  much  more  so  of  the  Torah,  for  whose  sake, 
indeed,  the  world  and  the  angels  were  alike  created  and  exist. 
The  world  could  simply  not  have  endured  to  look  upon  it.  Now 
the  narratives  of  the  Torah  are  its  garments.  He  who  thinks 
that  these  garments  are  the  Torah  itself  deserves  to  perish  and 
have  no  share  in  the  world  to  come.  Wo  unto  the  fools  who 
look  no  further  when  they  see  an  elegant  robe  I More  valuable 
than  the  garment  is  the  body  which  carries  it,  and  n)ore  valuable 
even  than  that  is  the  soul  which  animates  the  body.  Fools  see 
only  the  garment  of  the  Torah,  the  more  intelligent  see  the 
body,  the  wise  see  the  soul,  its  proper  being ; and  in  the  Mes- 
sianic time  the  ' upper  soul  ’ of  the  Torah  will  stand  revealed” 
(Zohar,  iii.  153). 

“ The  man.”  it  is  said  in  the  “ Sifra  di  ZeniTita,”  “ who  is  not 
acquainted  with  this  book  is  like  the  savage  barbarian  who  was 
a stranger  to  the  usages  of  civilized  life.  He  sowed  wheat,  but 
was  accustomed  to  partake  of  it  only  in  its  natural  condition.  One 
day  this  barbarian  came  into  a city,  and  good  bread  was  placed 
before  him.  Finding  it  very  palatable,  be  Inquired  of  what  ma- 
terial it  was  made,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  made  of  wheat. 
Afterward  one  offered  to  him  a flue  cake  kneaded  in  oil.  He 
tasted  it,  and  again  asked  ; ‘ A nd  this,  of  what  is  it  made  ? ’ and 
he  received  the  same  answer,  of  wheat.  Finally,  one  placed 
before  him  the  royal  pastry,  kneaded  with  oil  and  honey.  He 
again  asked  the  same  question,  to  which  he  obtained  a like  re- 
tily.  Then  he  said : ‘ At  my  house  I am  in  possession  of  all  these 
things.  I partake  daily  of  them  in  root,  and  cultivate  the  wheat 
from  which  they  are  made.’  In  this  crudeness  he  remained  a 
stranger  to  the  delights  one  draws  from  the  wheat,  and  the 
pleasures  were  lost  to  him.  It  is  the  same  with  those  who  stop 
at  the  general  principles  of  knowledge  because  they  are  igno- 
rant of  the  delights  which  one  may  derive  from  the  further  in- 
vestigation and  application  of  these  principles.” 

The  Zohar  assumes  four  kinds  of  Biblical  exege- 
sis : “ Peshat  ” (literal  meaning),  “ Remez  ” (allusion), 
“ Derash  ” (anagogical),  and  “ Sod  ” (mystic).  The 
initial  letters  of  the  words  “Peshat,”  “Remez,” 
“Derash,”  and  “Sod”  form  together  the  word 
“ PaRDeS  ” (Paradise),  which  became  the  designa- 
tion for  the  fourfold  meaning  of  which  the  mystical 
sense  is  the  highest  part.  The  mystic  allegorism  is 
based  by  the  Zohar  on  the  principle 
“ PaR-  that  all  visible  things,  the  phenomena 
DeS.”  of  nature  included,  have  besides  their 
exoteric  reality  an  esoteric  reality  also, 
destined  to  instruct  man  in  that  which  is  invisible. 
This  principle  is  the  necessary  corollary  of  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Zoliar.  The  universe 
being,  according  to  that  doctrine,  a gradation  of 
emanations,  it  follows  that  the  human  mind  may  rec- 
ognize in  each  effect  the  supreme  mark,  and  thus 
ascend  to  the  cause  of  all  causes.  This  ascension, 
however,  can  only  be  made  gradually,  after  the 
mind  has  attained  four  various  stages  of  knowledge ; 
namely;  (1)  the  knowledge  of  the  exterior  aspect  of 
things,  or,  as  the  Zohar  calls  it  (ii.  36b),  “the  vision 
through  the  mirror  that  projects  an  indirect  light”; 
(2)  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  things,  or  “ the 
vision  through  the  mirror  that  projects  a direct 
light”;  (3)  the  knowledge  through  intuitive  repre- 
sentation; and  (4)  the  knowledge  through  love, 


since  the  Law  reveals  its  secrets  to  those  only  who 
love  it  (ii.  99b). 

After  the  knowledge  through  love  comes  the  ec- 
static state  which  is  applied  to  the  most  holy  visions. 
To  enter  the  state  of  ecstasy  one  had  to  remain  mo- 
tionless, with  the  hand  between  the  knees,  absorbed 
in  contemplation  and  murmuiing  prayers  and 
hymns.  There  were  seven  ecstatic  stages,  each  of 
which  was  marked  by  a vision  of  a different  color. 
At  each  new  stage  the  contemplative  entered  a 
heavenly  hall  (“  hekal  ”)  of  a different  hue,  until  he 
reached  the  seventh,  which  was  colorless,  and  the 
appearance  of  which  marked  both  the  end  of  his 
contemplation  and  his  lapse  into  unconsciousness. 
The  Zohar  gives  the  following  illustration  of  an 
ecstatic  state : 

“ Once,”  says  R.  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  “ I was  plunged  in  a con- 
templative ecstasy,  and  I beheid  a sublime  ray  of  a brilliant  light 
which  illumined  335  circles,  and  amid  which  something  dark 
was  bathing.  Then  the  dark  point,  becoming  bright,  began  to 
float  toward  the  deep  and  sublime  sea,  where  all  the  splendors 
were  gathering.  I then  asked  the  meaning  of  this  vision,  and 
I was  answered  that  it  represented  the  forgiveness  of  sins.” 

The  Zohar  spread  among  the  Jews  with  remarka- 
ble celerity.  Scarcely  fifty  years  had  passed  since 
its  appearance  in  Spain  before  it  was  quoted  by 
many  cabalists,  among  whom  was  the  Italian  mys- 
tical writer  Menahem  Recanati.  Its 
Spread  of  authority  was  so  well  established  in 
the  Zohar.  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  Jo- 
seph ibn  Shem-Tob  drew  from  it  ar- 
guments in  his  attacks  against  Maimonides.  It  ex- 
ercised so  great  a charm  upon  the  cabalists  that  they 
could  not  believe  for  an  instant  that  such  a book 
could  have  been  written  by  any  mortal  unless  he 
had  been  inspired  from  above;  and  this  being  the 
case,  it  was  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the 
Bible.  Even  representatives  of  Talmudic  Judaism 
began  to  regard  it  as  a sacred  book  and  to  invoke  its 
authority  in  the  decision  of  some  ritual  questions. 
They  were  attracted  by  its  glorification  of  man,  its 
doctrine  of  immortality,  and  its  ethical  principles, 
which  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Tal- 
mudical  Judaism  than  are  those  taught  by  the  phi- 
losophers. While  Maimonides  and  his  followers  re- 
garded man  as  a fragment  of  the  universe  whose 
immortality  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  devel- 
opment of  his  active  intellect,  the  Zohar  declared 
him  to  be  the  lord  of  the  Creation,  whose  immortal- 
ity is  solely  dependent  upon  his  morality.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  Zohar,  the  moral  perfection  of  man 
influences  the  ideal  world  of  the  Sefirot;  for  al- 
though the  Sefirot  expect  everything  from  the  En 
Sof,  the  En  Sof  itself  is  dependent  upon  man:  he 
alone  can  bring  about  the  divine  effusion.  The  dew 
that  vivifies  the  universe  flows  from  the  just.  By 
the  practise  of  virtue  and  by  moral  perfection  man 
may  increase  the  outpouring  of  heavenly  grace. 
Even  physical  life  is  subservient  to  virtue.  This, 
says  the  Zohar,  is  indicated  in  the  words  “for  the 
Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain”  (Gen.  ii.  5), 
which  mean  that  there  had  not  yet  been  beneficent 
action  in  heaven  because  man  had  not  yet  given  the 
impulsion. 

These  and  similar  teachings  appealed  to  the  Tal- 
mudists and  made  them  overlook  the  Zohar’s  dis- 
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parities  and  contrasts  and  its  veiled  hostility  to  the 
Talmud.  The  Influences  of  the  Zohar  on  Judaism 
were  botli  beneficial  and  deleteiious.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Zohar  was  piaiseworthy  because  it  op- 
posed formalism,  stimulated  the  imag- 
Ethical  ination  and  feelings,  and  restored 
System.  prayer  (which  had  gradually  become 
a mere  external  religious  exercise)  to 
the  position  it  had  occupied  for  centuries  among  the 
Jews  as  a means  of  transcending  earthly  alfairs  for 
a time  and  placing  oneself  in  union  with  God;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  be  censured  because  it 
projtagated  many  superstitious  beliefs,  and  pro- 
duced a host  of  mystical  dreamers,  whose  over- 
heated imaginations  peopled  the  world  with  spirits, 
demons,  and  all  kinds  of  good  and  bad  influences. 
Its  mystic  mode  of  explaining  some  commandmcnis 
was  applied  by  its  commentators  to  all  religious  ob- 
servances, and  produced  a strong  tendency  to  sub- 
stitute a mystic  Judaism  for  the  rabbinical  cult. 
Thus  the  Sabbath,  with  all  its  ceremonies,  began  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Divinity 
in  temporal  life,  and  every  ceremony  jterformed  on 
that  day  was  considered  to  have  an  influence  upon 
the  superior  world.  Zoharic  elements  even  crept 
into  the  liturgy  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  the  religious  poets  not  only  used  in 
their  compositions  the  allegorism  and  symbolism  of 
the  Zohar,  but  even  adopted  its  style,  the  character- 
istic features  of  which  were  the  representation  of 
the  highest  thoughts  by  human  emblems  and  hu- 
man passions,  and  the  use  of  erotic  tertninology  to 
illustrate  the  relations  between  man  and  God,  relig- 
ion being  identical  with  love.  Thus,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  many  Jewish  poets  the  beloved  one’s  curls 
indicate  the  mysteries  of  the  Deity ; sensuous  pleas- 
ures, and  especially  intoxication,  t3'pif3'  the  highest 
degree  of  divine  love  as  ecstatic  contemjJation ; 
while  the  wine-room  represents  merely  the  state 
through  which  the  human  qualities  merge  or  are  ex- 
alted into  those  of  the  Deity. 

The  enthusiasm  felt  for  the  Zohar  was  shared  by 
many  Christian  scholars,  such  as  Pico  de  Dliraiulola, 
Reuchlin,  ^gidius  of  Viterbo,  etc.,  all  of  whom  be- 
lieved that  the  book  contained  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  The}'’  were  led  to  this  belief  by  the 
analogies  existing  between  some  of 
Influence  the  teachings  of  the  Zohar  and  cer- 
on  Chris-  tain  of  the  Christian  dogmas,  as  for 
tian  Mysti-  instance  the  fall  and  redemption  of 
cism.  man,  and  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity, 
which  is  expressed  in  the  Zohar  in  the 
following  terms:  “The  Ancient  of  Days  has  three 
heads.  He  reveals  himself  in  three  archetypes,  all 
three  forming  but  one.  He  is  thus  symbolized  by 
the  number  Three.  They  are  revealed  in  one  an- 
other. [These  are;]  first,  secret,  hidden  ‘Wisdom’; 
above  that  the  Holy  Ancient  One ; and  above  Him  the 
Unknowable  One.  None  knows  what  He  contains; 
He  is  above  all  conception.  He  is  therefore  called 
forman  ‘ Non-Existing  ' [“  ‘Ayin”]”  (Zohar,  iii.  2y«b). 
This  and  also  the  other  doctrines  of  Christian  tend- 
ency that  are  found  in  the  Zohar  are  now  known 
to  be  much  older  than  Christianity ; but  the  Chris- 
tian scholars  wdio  were  deluded  by  the  similarity  of 
these  teachings  to  certain  Christian  dogmas  deemed 


it  their  duty  to  propagate  the  Zohar.  Shortly  after 
the  publication  of  the  work  (^lantuaand  Cremona, 
1558)  Joseph  de  Voisin  translated  extracts  from  it 
which  deal  with  the  soul.  He  was  followed  by  many 
others,  among  whom  was  Knori-,  Baron  von  Rosen 
roth,  who  rendered  into  Latin  the  introduction,  the 
“Sifra  di-Zeni’uta,”  the  “Lira  Rabbah,”  and  the 
“Idra  Zuta  ’’  (“  Kabbala  Deniidata,”  Sulzbach.  ItiTT). 

The  disastrous  elTects  of  the  Shabbethai  Zebi 
movement,  which  was  greatly  fostered  by  the  ob- 
noxious influences  of  the  Zohar,  damjied  the  enthu- 
siasm that  had  been  felt  for  the  book,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Talmudic  Judaism  began  to  look  upon 
it  with  susi)ieion.  Especially  was  this  the  ease 
when  the  Shabbethaian  movement  had  degenerated 
into  religious  mysticism  and  had  ])roduced  the  anti- 
Talmudic  sectaries  who  styled  themselves  “ Zohar- 
ites,”and  who,  under  the  leadeiship of  Jacob  Frank, 
finished  by  embracing  Christianity.  However,  the 
Zohar  is  still  held  in  great  reverence  by  many  Or- 
thodox Jews,  especially  the  Hasidim,  wlio,  under 
its  influence,  assign  the  first  jdace  in  religion  not  to 
dogma  and  ritual,  but  to  the  sentiment  and  the  emo- 
tion of  faith. 

Among  th<‘  numerous  commentaries  written  on  the 
Zohar  the  most  imi)ortant  are : “'I’orat  Emet.’’ con- 
taining correct  ions  ami  explanationsof  words  for  the 
.section  on  Genesis,  by  David  ben 
Commen-  Abraham  Sheinariah  (Saloniea,  1GI)4); 
taries.  “Yesh  Sakar,”  on  the  religious  ine- 
seriptions  of  the  Zohar,  by  .1.  Biir  ben 
Petahiah,  who  jiublished  also  “Jlekor  llokinah ’’ and 
“Imre  Binah,”  on  the  foreign  words  in  tiie  Zohar 
(Prague,  IGIO,  IGll);  “ Yesha'  Yah,”  explanation  of 
the  foreign  words  in  the  Zohar,  by  Solomon  Isaiah 
ben  Eliezer  Hayyim  Nizza  (Venice,  IGJt));  ‘•llibl)ur 
‘Ammude  siieba',”  by  Aaron  Selig  Zolkiev  (Cia- 
cow,  IGJG);  “Amarot  Tehorot,”  exiilaiiung  the 
difiieult  words  of  the  Zohar,  by  ^Volf  Leitmeritz 
(Lublin,  1G15);  ‘“Emek  ha-.Melek,”  eonimentaries 
on  various  sections  of  the  Zohar,  by  Naphtali  Her/, 
ben  Jacob  Elhanan  (Amsterdam,  l(i48);  "Slia'ar  ha- 
Shamayim,”  introduction  to  and  rules  of  the 
cabalistic  system  of  the  Zohar,  by  .\braham  Her- 
rera (ib.  1G55);  “ IJesed  la-Abraham,”  novella"  on 
the  Zohar,  by  Abraham  Azulai  (ib.  1GS5) ; “ Wayakhel 
Jlosheh,”  by  Hoses  ben  Heiiahem  (Dessau,  IGJtfl); 
“ Or  Yisrael,”  by  Israel  JalTe  (Frankfort -on-the-Oder, 
1711).  Fiu'  the  cabalistic  system  of  the  Zohar  see 
Ad.vm  K.M)M()N  ; AMfi.KT;  Ascension;  Azii.it; 
C.vhala;  Cheation;  Emanation;  SEKiitoT;  Sot  i.. 

BiBl.iooa.rPHY:  Modern  sourees:  Zunz,  (1.  I'.  :t(i  ("d.,  pp.  t!.')  rt 
•sTf/.:  A.  Franck,  La  Kahhatc.  I’aris,  ISTi:  t’d  ed.,  ih.  IS, s'); 
(ieriTian  transl.  l)V  Ad.  .tellinek,  I.eipsie,  tstt ; I.andauer,  in 
Orient.  Lit.  \i.  ct  sc(j.-,  Ignatz  Sterti,  in  ISi'n  ('tni naii.ja, 

i. -vi.;  I).  It.  ,)oeI.  Miilrasti  ha-Znliar,  Dir  /fc/idion.splii/o.vo- 
l>iii  e(le:t  Sahar.  I.eipsie.  1S49;  .lellinek,  Masrsrlr  Lrnn  nnd 
Sein  Vcriiiiltni/i.f  znin  Zohar,  it).  IS;")!  ; Steinsclineider,  ./i  le- 
irh  Literature,  S xiii.;  .lo.st,  (Irsehirlite  (fe.s  J tairnltiinnx.  ii., 
iii..  Index;  (iinshnrg.  The  Kal)liala)i,  London.  IStf);  Ham- 
burger,/f.  /{.  T.  s.v.  (Irhciinlrhrr,  Kahhala  and  Miirlilc, 
Hermann  Beer,  Ilittarixehe  Daten  in  ilrni  Zotiar,  ii\  Monatx- 
e:ehrift,  v.  1.5S:  Dnseliak,  Viatonirrhe  .Miithc  in  tirin  Zohar, 
in  Orient,  Lit.  x.  ISl ; liapoport,  in  Krrcm  Jlrinnl.  i.  I.'U; 
(iriitz,  (leseh.  vii..  Index  (compare  also  tlie  notes  liy  Ilarkavy 
to  the  Hebrew  translation  of  (iriitz  in  vol.  v.i;  Hiielier,  I/E.rc- 
(lire  J}ilili(ine  dans  Ir  Zohar.  in  li.  K..J.  xxii.  lit!  rt  .set;.; 
idem,  in  .7.  (,).  U.  iii.  TSl : Karppe,  Ktnde  snr  tr.s  Orifiims  du 
Zohar,  I’aris,  ISill  ; I.saae  Myer,  Qalihalah.  I’hiladelptiia.  ISSS; 
Flugel,  Piiilosoiih!i.  Kahhala  and  i'rdania,  Baltimore,  1902. 
See  also  the  bibliography  to  the  article  Cabala. 

j.  1.  Bit. 
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ZOLA,  EMILE  : French  novelist ; born  in  Paris 
April  2,  1840;  dieil  there  Sept.  29,  1902.  It  was 
only  in  his  last  years,  when  anli-Seinitisin  had 
reached  an  acute  stage  in  France,  that  he  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  Jewish  coinmuiuty  against  its 
assailants;  but  several  Jewish  charac- 
His  ters,  almost  invariably  connected 
Novels.  Avith  the  French  financial  Avorld,  had 
appeared  in  some  of  his  novels.  Thus, 
in  his  “Son  E.\cellcnce  Eugene  Rougon,”  he  deline- 
ated a certain  Kahn,  an  unscrupulous  deputy,  rail- 
way-contractor, and  ironmaster,  son  of  a Jewish 
banker  at  Bordeaux  ; in  “ Nana  ” he  portra3'ed  a Ger- 
man Jew  named  Steiner,  whom  he  represented  as 
amassing  millions  bj^  his  acumen  and  as  squander- 
ing them  in  gross  dissipation  until  he  Avas  at  last 
completelj'  ruined  bj'  the  Avoman  whose  name  fur- 
nishes the  title  of  the  book;  and  in  “L’Argent” 
(1890-91)  he  introduced  various  Jewish  characters, 
such  as  bankers,  stock-jobbers,  and  speculators. 
But  it  should  be  said  that  if  Zola  placed  various  bit- 
ter diatribes  in  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  Joav- 
haters  figuring  in  the  last-named  novel,  this  Avas 
simidy  because  his  subject  required  it,  the  diatribes 
in  question  being  in  no  sense  representative  of  the 
author’s  personal  sentiments. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  his  book  “Paris,”  in 
Avhich  he  presents  in  a not  (piite  favorable  light  a 
great  number  of  Jewish  charaeters,  and  Avhich  Avas 
published  in  volume  form  in  jMarch,  1898  (that  is, 
immediately  after  the  author’s  trial  in  Paris  in  con- 
nection Avith  the  Dueyfus  Case), 
Attitude  gives  no  indication  Avhatever  of  his 
on  JeAvish  intervention  in  that  famous  affair,  or 
Question,  ot  the  various  attempts  he  had  made, 
while  Avriting  the  volume,  to  stem  the 
progre.ss  of  anti-Semitism  in  France.  In  the  early 
jiart  of  1890  he  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the 
Paris  “Figaro”  a very  vigorous  and  much-noticed 
article  entitled  “Pour  les  Juifs,”  the  key  note  of 
Avhich  Avas  sounded  in  the  opening  paragraph; 

“ For  some  years  I have  been  following  Avith  increasing  sur- 
prise and  disgust  the  campaign  winch  some  people  are  trying 
to  carry  on  in  France  'against  the  Jews.  This  seems  to  me  mon- 
strous, by  Avhich  I mean  something  foreign  to  all  common  sense, 
truth,  and  .justice,  something  blind  and  foolish,  which  Avould 
carry  us  back  several  centuries,  and  which  Avonld  end  in  the 
worst  ot  abominations,  religious  persecution.  . . .” 

In  this  article  Zola  dealt  Avith  anti-Semitism  from  a 
general  point  of  vietv,  making  no  mention  of  Cap- 
tain Dre3’fus,  the  agitation  for  Avhose  release  had 
not  yet  begun.  At  a later  date,  Avhen  Zola  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  he 
frequently  referred  to  the  general  question  of  anti- 
Semitism,  Avhich  he  denounced  as  odious  and  fool- 
ish, both  in  his  artieles  “M.  Scheurer-Kestner,” 
“Le  Syndicat,”  and  “Proees  Verbal,”  published 
in  “Le  Figaro”  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  and  in  his 
subsequent  pamphlets  “ Lettre  aux  Jeunes  Homines  ” 
and  “Lettre  a la  France.”  His  adversaries  there- 
upon accused  him  of  venalit3',  asserting  that  he  had 
been  bought  by  the  Jcavs. 

AVhen  his  active  participation  in  the  Dreyfus  case 
had  ceased,  he  chose  the  affair  as  the  subject  of 
Avhat  Avas  destinml  to  be  his  last  novel,  “Verite,” 
largely  transferring  the  action,  hoAAmver,  from  mili- 


tar3'  spheres  to  the  teaching  Avorld,  in  such  Avise 
that  in  his  pages  Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus  beeame  a 
French  provincial  schoolmaster  called 
His  Last  Simon,  Avilh  a brother  named  David 
Work.  (M.  Mathieu  Dreyfus),  Avhile  the  no- 
torious Major  Esterhazy  Avas  trans- 
formed into  a certain  Brother  Gorgias.  Other  Jew- 
ish characters  tigured  in  the  volume;  for  instance, 
Simon’s  Avife,  Rachel  (Mine.  Alfred  Dreyfusf;  their 
children  Joseph  and  Sarah  ; the  Lehmanns,  a family 
of  penurious  JeAvish  tailors;  and  Baron  Kathan  siiul 
his  daughter  Lia,  who  became  a Catholic,  like  Ere 
in  “Paris,”  and  married  a violent  anti-Semite,  the 
Count  de  Saiu/lebmif.  Nathan  is  not  described  as 
having  formall3-  renounced  the  JcAvish  faith,  but 
Zola  treats  him  as  a renegade,  one  of  those  Avho.  hav- 
ing risen  to  atliuence  and  rank,  not  01113-  cast  oil  the 
ancestral  traditions,  but  ev-en  join  the  persecutors  of 
their  race.  Fi  om  first  to  last  “ Verite  ” is  a vigoi-ous 
denunciation  of  anti-Semitism  in  its  various  forms, 
its  groAvth  and  dilTusion  in  France  being  chiefiy  at- 
tributed by  Zola  to  the  action  of  the  Roman  Catliolic 
priesthood.  The  Avriting  of  the  book  Avas  only  just 
finished  Avhen  Zola  died  by  accidental  sulTocation. 
Sincere  regret  for  his  death  Avas  expressed  b3'  Jcav- 
ish  communities  all  over  the  Avorld,  for  they  recog- 
nized that  they  had  lost  an  able  and  perfectly 
disinterested  friend  in  the  deceased  Avriter.  A con- 
siderable part  of  tbe  large  sum  of  money  subse- 
quently rai.sed  for  the  erection  of  a monument  to 
him  in  Paris  Avas  contributed  1)3’’ JeAA'ish  subscribers, 
scA'eral  of  whom  had  ]ireviously  given  liberally 
Avhen  a superb  gold  medal  Avas  struck  in  his  honor. 

Bini.iOGRAPHV  : Zola,  Son  Excellence  Euonie  Ronoon,  Paris, 
1870:  idem,  Anna,  ib.  188(l;  idem,  L'Aiajent, ib.  1891  ; lileni. 
Verite,  ib.  1903:  idem,  Aanvelle  Cninjingne,  ib.  1897 ; iilem. 
La  Verite  en  Marche,  it).  ISKil  (in  tbe  last-named  volume 
AVill  be  found  tbe  various  articles,  letters,  and  addresses  writ- 
ten by  Zola  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  case;  of  some  of 
these  there  is  an  English  translation,  Zotn’.s  Letters  to  France, 
AVitli  introduction,  by  E.  F.  Austin,  New  York  and  London, 
n.  d.).  On  Zola’s  attitude  toward  tbe  Jews : Ernest  Vizetell.A', 
Emile  Zola,  A ovelist  and  Ilcfurnier,  New  York  and  Loudon, 
lilOt. 

S.  E.  A.  V. 

ZOMBER,  BERNHARD  (BAR)  : Polish 

scholar;  born  at  Lask  in  1821;  died  at  Berlin  in 
1884.  Having  acquired  a fair  knowledge  of  rabbin- 
ical literature  in  his  native  country,  he  Avent  to  Ger- 
man3-,  Avhere  he  studied  successively  under  Joseph 
Shapiro  and  Jacob  Ettinger.  Later  he  attended  the 
universities  of  Wurzburg  and  Berlin,  and  in  1871  he 
Avas  appointed  principal  teacher  ot  the  Bet  ha-ilid- 
rash  of  Berlin,  a position  Avhich  lie  held  until  his 
death.  His  Avorks  are  as  folloAvs:  “Hilkot  Pesa- 
him,”  on  Passover  laAvs  compiled  Iw'  Isaac  ilm  Ghay- 
yat,  supplemented  1)3'  a commentary  of  his  o\’.  n en 
titled  “Debar  Halakah”  (Berlin,  1864);  “Ma’amar,” 
a dissertation  on  Rashi’s  commentary  on  Nedariin 
and  Mo’ed  Katan  (ih.  1867);  “Moreh  Derek,”  the 
commentaries  of  Gershon  Me’or  ha-Golah  and  of 
Rashi  on  IMo’ed  Katan  {ib.  1870);  and  “Shittah  jMe- 
kubbezet,”  Bezalel  Ashkenazi’s  novelliC  on  Nedariin. 
In  addition  to  these  Avorks,  Zomber  contributed  sev- 
eral valuable  artieles  to  J’eAvish  scientific  periodicals, 
including  a study  on  Judab  ben  Yakar,  the  com- 
mentator of  the  Yerushalmi,  Avhicb  Avas  translated 
from  German  into  llebrcAv  by  Abraham  Abele  Ehr- 
lich (“Ha-Karmel,”  iii.  294). 
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j.  I.  Bk. 

ZOR.  See  Tyre. 

ZOREF,  SAMUEL  HA-LEVI : Babbi  at  Po- 
sen; died  between  1710  and  1716.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  “ Mazref  la-Kesef”  (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1681),  containing  extracts  from  and  an  index  to  the 
“ Sliene  Luhot  ha-Berit  ” (“  SIIeLaH  ”)  of  Isaiali 
Horowitz,  with  two  appendixes,  one  entitled 
“ Kur  Ja-Zahab  ” and  giving  extracts  from  Gabirol’s 
“Mibhar  ha-Peninim,”  and  the  other  entitled  “Te- 
shubot  Sliib'im  Zekenim  ” and  containing  maxims. 
A separate  edition  of  the  “ Kur  la-Zahab  ” was  pub- 
lished at  Offenbach  in  1710,  and  in  1716  it  was 
printed  with  the  “Teshubot  Shibim  Zekenim.” 

Bibliography !•  Fiirst,  Bihl.Jud.iil.ooo-,  Stelnschneider, Cat. 

Bodl.  col.  2499. 

J.  I.  Br. 

ZOROASTRIANISM  : The  religion  of  ancient 
Persia  as  founded  by  Zoroaster;  one  of  the  world’s 
great  faiths  that  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity.  According  to  the  tradition 
in  the  Parsee  books,  Zoroaster  was  born  in  660  b.c. 
and  died  in  583;  but  many  scholars  claim  that  he 
must  have  flourished  at  a much  earlier  time.  All 
investigators,  however,  are  agreed  that  his  teachings 
were  generally  in  force  throughout  Iran  before  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Captivity.  His  name  in  its  an- 
cient form  in  the  Avesta  is  “ Zarathustra,”  and  in 
later  Persian,  “Zardusht”;  the  form  “Zoroaster,” 
which  is  now  common,  has  been  adopted  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  “ Zoroastres. ” The  native  country 
of  the  prophet  is  now  believed  to  have  been  Media, 
ill  western  Iran,  and  there  are  reasons  for  claiming 
that  his  birthplace  was  in  the  province  of  Atropa- 
tene,  the  modern  Azerbaijan  ; but  much  of  his  min- 
istry, or  rather  most  of  his  prophetic  career,  was 
]iassed  in  eastern  Iran,  especially  in  the  region  of 
Bactria,  where  he  won  a powerful  patron  for  his 
religion.  This  defender  of  the  faith  was  a king 
named  Vishtaspa,  or  Gushtasp,  a name  identical 
with  that  of  Ilystaspes,  the  father  of  Daiius,  al- 
though the  two  personages  are  not  to  be  confounded, 
as  has  sometimes  been  done. 

Zoroaster  was  originally  a IMagian  priest,  but  he 
appears  to  have  reformed  or  iniritied  the  creed  of 
the  Magi.  His  religious  teachings  are  preserved  in 
theAvEST.A.  The  character  of  the  Per- 

Tenets  of  sian  religion  before  Zoroaster’s  time 
the  Faith,  is  not  known,  but  a comparison  with 
that  of  India  shows  that  it  must  have 
had  much  in  common  with  the  early  religion  of  the 
Hindus.  It  ma}^  be  presumed  that  it  was  a modified 
nature-wor.ship,  with  iiolytheistic  features  and  some 
traces  of  demoiiistic  beliefs.  Herodotus  (“Hist.”  i. 
131  et  seq.)  states  that  the  Persians  from  the  earliest 
times  worshiped  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  earth, 
and  the  waters  and  wind,  and  he  intimates  in  pre- 
cise words  that  they  had  borrowed  certain  religious 
elements  from  the  Assyrians.  One  or  two  supersti- 
tious I’.ractises  which  he  describes,  such  as  the  pro- 
pitiation of  the  powers  of  evil  {ib.  iii.  35,  vii.  114), 
show  survivals  of  demoniacal  rites,  against  which 
Zoroaster  so  strongly  inveighed;  and  the  account 


which  he  gives  of  the  Magian  ceremonies  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  Zoroastrianism. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Zoroastrian  • 
ism  is  the  doctrine  of  dualism,  recognizing  the  pow- 
ers of  good  and  evil  as  two  iiersonified  principles 
at  war  with  eacli  other.  Ahuramazda,  or  Ormuzd 
(“  the  Wise  Lord  ”),  leads  the  forces  of  good  ; Angra- 
Malnyu,  or  Ahriman  (“the  8iuri- 
The  tual  Enemy  ”),  heads  the  hosts  of  evil. 
Kingdoms  Bands  of  angels  and  archangels  fol- 

of  Good  low  the  divine  leader,  while  troojis  of 
and  Evil,  demons  and  archfiends  hasten  after 
the  evil  lord.  The  archangels  are  six 
in  number  and  are  called  by  the  general  name 
Amesha  Bpentas  (“Immortal  Holy  Ones”);  they 
are  personilicationsof  virtiiesand  abstract  ideas,  and 
are  named  Vohu  Itlanah  (“Good  Mind  ”),  Asha  Va- 
hishta  (“  Perfect  Bighteousness Khshathra  Vair- 
ya  (“Wished-for  Kingdom”),  ISpenta  Armaili  (a 
feminine  personification  of  harmony  and  the  earth). 
Haurvatat  (“Health,”  “ Salvation  ”),  and  Ameretat 
(“  Immortalit}-”).  The  angels  and  lesser  divine  be- 
ings are  termed  Yazatas  (“  Worshipful  Ones”)  and 
are  very  numerous,  although  twenty-one  of  them 
are  more  prominent  thiui  the  rest;  these  include  di- 
vine embodiments  of  the  sun.  moon,  stars,  lire, 
earth,  water  and  air,  the  spirits  of  the  righteous 
(called  “ fravashis”),  and  also  several  abstract  con- 
cepts, like  victory,  religion,  kingly  glory,  and  the 
divinity  known  as  iMithra,  an  incarnalion  of 
li.irht  and  truth.  The  rabble  of  hell,  led  tij'  Ahri- 
man, is  ill  organized,  and  the  chief  arehtiend,  after 
Ahriman  himself,  is  the  demon  Aeshma  (Da'va).  a 
name  which  is  thought  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of 
Tobit  as  Asmodeiis,  although  this  view  is  not  ac- 
ceiited  by  some  (see  As.Moiiiors).  In  addition  to  the 
six  archliends  there  i.s  a legion  of  minor  fiends  and 
demons  (“da'va,”  •'driij  ”). 

The  conflict  between  the  opposing  kingdoms  of 
light  and  darkness  forms  the  history  of  the  world, 
which  lasts  for  ]2.IM)t)  years  and  is 
Millennial  divided  into  four  great  eons.  The 
Doctrines,  first  3,000  years  is  the  iieriod  of  s]nr- 
ituiil  existence.  Ormuzd  ktiows  of 
Ahriman ’s  coi'sistencc,  and  creates  tlm  world  first 
in  a spiritual  state  before  giving  it  a material  fortn, 
the  “ fravashis ” being  the  models  of  the  future 
types  of  things.  Ahriman  is  ignorant  of  his  great 
rival's  existence,  but  on  discovering  this  he  counter- 
creates  the  hosts  of  demons  and  tiends.  In  the  .sec- 
ond 3,000  years,  while  Ahriman  and  his  host  have 
been  confounded  by  Ormuzd,  the  latter  creates  the 
world  in  its  material  form,  and  the  world  is  then  in- 
Viuled  by  Ahriman.  The  third  3.000  years  is  the 
period  of  conflict  between  the  rival  jiowers  and  the 
struggle  for  the  soul  of  man,  until  Zoroaster  comes 
into  the  world.  His  birth  inaugurates  a new  era, 
and  the  fourth  and  last  3,000  years  begins.  These 
final  millennial  eras  are  ]iresided  over  hy  Zoroaster 
himself  and  his  three  ]iosthumous  sons,  who  are  to 
be  born  in  future  ages  in  an  ideal  manner,  the  last 
being  the  .Messiah  called  Saoshyant(“  Savior,”  “ Bene- 
factor”; lit  “he  who  xvill  benefit  and  save  the 
world  ”).  In  its  general  bearings  this  dualistic 
scheme  of  the  universe  is  theologically  monotheistic 
in  so  far  as  it  postulates  the  final  iiredoininance  of 
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Oi'imizd  ; and  it  is  optimistic  in  its  philosopliy,  inas- 
much as  it  looks  for  a complete  regeneration  of  the 
world. 

In  all  this  struggle  man  is  the  important  figure; 
for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right  depends  upon 
him.  He  is  a free  agent  according  to  Zoroaster 
(“  Yasna,”  x.\.\.  20,  x.x.xi.  11),  blithe  must  ever  be  on 
his  guard  against  the  misguidance  of  evil.  The 
purpose  of  Zoroaster’s  coming  into  the  world  and  the 
aim  of  his  teaching  are  to  guide  man  to  choose  aright, 
to  lead  him  in  the  path  of  righteousness,  in  order  that 
the  world  ma}'  attain  to  ultimate  perfection.  This 
perfection  will  come  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Good  Kingdom  (Avesta,  “Vohu  Khshathra  ”),  the 
Wished-for  Kingdom  (Avesta,  “ Khshathra  Vaiiya’’), 
or  the  Kingdom  of  Desire  (Avesta,  “Khshathra  Ish- 
tbish  ”).  When  this  shall  come  to  pass  the  world 
will  become  regenerate  (Avesta,  “Ahum  Frashem 
Kar”;  or  “ Frashokereti ; a final  battle  between 
the  powers  of  good  and  evil  will  take  place;  Ahri- 
man  and  his  hosts  will  be  routed;  and  good  shall 
reign  supreme  (“  Yasht,”  xix.  89-93,  Bundahis,  xxx. 
1-33).  The  advent  of  the  Messiah  (Saoshyant)  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  the  general  judgment  of  the  world,  which 
thenceforth  will  be  free  from  evil  and  free  from 
harm. 

The  motto  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  is  “ Good 
thoughts,  good  words,  good  deeds  ” (Avesta,  “ IIu- 
mata.  hukhta,  hvarshta”).  IMan  in  his  daily  life  is 
enjoined  to  preserve  jiurity  of  body  and  soul  alike. 

lie  is  to  exercise  scrupulous  care  in 

Ethical  keeping  the  elements  earth,  fire,  and 
Teachings  water  free  from  defilement  of  anj' 
and  kind.  Truth-speaking  and  honest 
Religious  dealing  are  made  the  basis  of  every 
Practises,  action;  kindliness  and  generosity  are 
virtues  to  be  cultivateil ; and  agricul- 
ture and  cattle  raising  are  prescribed  as  religious 
duties.  jVIarriage  within  the  community  of  the 
faithful,  even  to  wedlock  with  blood  relatives,  is 
lauded;  and  according  to  the  Avesta  (“  Vendidad,” 
iv.4T),  “he  who  has  a wife  is  to  be  accounted  far 
above  him  who  has  none;  and  he  who  has  children 
is  far  above  the  childless  man.” 

In  disposing  of  the  dead,  it  is  unlawful  to  burn 
or  bury  the  body  or  to  throw  it  into  water,  as  any 
of  these  modes  of  dispo.sal  would  defile  one  of  the 
sacred  elements;  the  dead  must  therefore  be  ex- 
posed in  high  places  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and 
dogs,  a custom  which  is  still  observed  by  the  Parsecs 
and  Gabars  in  their  “Towers  of  Silence.” 

In  religious  matters  the  priesthood  was  sujireme  in 
authority,  and  the  .sacerdotal  order  was  hereditary. 

The  Jlobeds  and  llerbeds  were  the 
Priesthood  Levites  and  Kohanim  of  Zoroastrian- 
and  ism.  The  name  for  priest,  “alhaur- 

Ritual.  van,”  in  the  Avesta  corresponds  to 
“atharvan”  in  India;  the  Magi  were 
a sacerdotal  tribe  of  Jledian  origin.  In  acts  of  wor- 
ship (Avesta,  “Yasna”)  animal  sacrifices  were  some- 
times offered,  especially  in  more  ancient  times,  but 
these  immolations  were  subordinate  and  gave  idace 
more  and  more  to  offerings  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving accompanied  by  oblations  of  consecrated 
milk,  bread,  and  water.  The  performance  of  these 


rites  was  attended  by  the  recitation  of  long  litanies, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
sacred  drink  “haoma,”  made  from  a plant  resem- 
bling the  Indian  “soma,”  from  which  an  exhilara- 
ting juice  was  extracted.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  twigs  (Avesta,  “baresman”;  modern  Persian, 
“ barsom  ”)  employed  by  the  Zoroastrian  priests  in 
their  ritual  are  alluded  to  as  the  “branch”  held  to 
the  nose  by  the  sun-worshipers  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  (viii.  16-17);  and  the  consecrated  cake 
(Avesta,  “draonah”;  modern  Persian,  "darun”) 
has  been  compared  with  the  Hebrew  showbread. 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  Zoroastrian- 
ism and  Judaism,  and  hence  also  between  the  former 
and  Christianity,  are  many  and  striking.  Ahura- 
mazda,  the  supreme  lord  of  Iran,  om- 
Resem-  niscient,  omnipresent,  and  eternal,  en- 
blances  dowed  with  creative  power,  which  he 
Between  exercises  especially  through  the  me- 
Zoroastri-  diuin  of  his  Spenta  Mainyu  ("Holy 
anism  and  Spirit”),  and  governing  the  universe 
Judaism,  through  the  instrumentality  of  angels 
and  archangels,  presents  the  nearest 
parallel  to  Ynwu  that  is  found  in  antiquity.  But 
Ormuzd’s  power  is  hampered  by  his  advei’sary, 
Ahriman,  whose  dominion,  however,  like  Satan's, 
shall  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Zoroas- 
trianism and  Judaism  present  a number  of  resem- 
blances to  each  other  in  their  general  systems  of 
angelology  and  demonology,  points  of  similarity 
which  have  been  especially  emphasized  by  the  Jew- 
ish rabbinical  scholars  Schorr  and  Kohut  and  the 
Christian  theologian  Stave.  There  are  striking 
parallels  between  the  two  faiths  and  Christianity  in 
their  eschatological  teachings— the  doctrines  of  a 
regenerate  world,  a perfect  kingdom,  the  eoming  of 
a Messiah,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life 
everlasting.  Both  Zoroastrianism  and  .Judaism  are 
revealed  religions;  in  the  one  Ahuramazda  imparts 
his  revelation  and  pronounces  his  commandments  to 
Zarathustra  on  “the  Mountain  of  the  Two  Holy 
Communing  Ones”;  in  the  other  Yiiwii  holds  a sim- 
ilar communion  with  Moses  on  Sinai.  The  Magiau 
laws  of  purification,  moreover,  more  particularly 
those  jiractised  to  remove  pollution  incurred  through 
contact  with  dead  or  unclean  matter,  are  given  in 
the  Avestan  Vendidad  quite  as  elaborately  as  in  the 
Levitical  code,  with  which  the  Zoroastrian  book  has 
been  compared  (see  Avesta).  The  two  religions 
agree  in  certain  respects  with  regard  to  their  cosmo- 
logical ideas.  The  six  days  of  Creation  in  Genesis 
find  a parallel  in  the  six  periods  of  Creation  de.scribed 
in  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures.  Mankind,  according 
to  each  i-eligion,  is  descended  from  a single  coiqilc, 
and  jNIashya  (man)  and  JIashyana  are  the  Iranian 
Adam  (man)  and  Eve.  In  the  Bible  a deluge  des- 
troys all  people  except  a single  righteous  individual 
ami  his  family;  in  the  Avesta  a winter  depopulates 
the  earth  except  in  the  Vara  (“enclosure”)  of  the 
blessed  Yima.  In  each  case  the  earth  is  peopled 
anew  with  the  best  two  of  every  kind,  and  is  after- 
ward divided  into  three  realms.  The  three  sons  of 
Yima’s  successor  Thraetaona,  named  Erij  (Avesta, 
“Airya”),  Seim  (Avesta,  “Sairima”),  and  Tur 
(Avesta,  “Tura”),  are  the  inheritors  in  the  Persian 
account;  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth,  in  the  Semitic 
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story.  Likenesses  in  minor  matters,  in  certain  details 
of  ceremony  and  ritual,  ideas  of  uncleanness,  and 
the  like, 'are  to  be  noted,  as  well  as  parallels  between 
Zoroaster  and  Moses  as  sacred  lawgivers;  and  many 
of  these  resemblances  are  treated  in  the  works  re- 
ferred to  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these  analogies.  It  is 
known,  of  course,  as  a historic  fact  that  the  .Jews 
and  the  Persians  came  in  contact  with  each  other  at 
an  early  period  in  antiquity  and  re- 
Causes  of  mained  in  more  or  less  close  relation 
Analogies  throughout  their  history  (see  Avesta  ; 
Uncertain.  IMeuia  ; Persia).  IVIost  scholars,  Jew- 
ish as  well  as  non  Jewish,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Judaism  was  strongl)"  influenced  by 
Zoroastrianism  in  views  relating  to  angelology  and 
demonology,  and  probably  also  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  as  well  as  in  eschatological  ideas  in 
general,  and  also  that  the  monotheistic  conception 
of  Yiiwn  may  have  been  {juickened  and  strength 
ened  by  being  opposed  to  the  dttalism  or  quasi-nion- 
otheismof  the  Persians.  Btit,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
late  James  Daumesteteu  advocated  e.xactly  the 
opposite  view,  maintaining  that  early  Persian 
thought  was  strongly  influenced  by  Jewish  ideas. 
He  insisted  that  the  Avesta,  as  we  have  it,  is  of  late 
origin  and  is  much  tinctured  by  foreign  elements, 
especially  those  derived  from  Judaism,  and  also 
those  taken  from  Neoplatonism  thiough  the  wri- 
tings of  Philo  Judffius.  These  views,  put  forward 
shortly  before  the  French  scholar’s  death  in  1894, 
have  been  violently  combated  by  siiecialists  since 
that  time,  and  can  not  be  said  to  have  met  with 
decided  favor  on  any  side.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  impossible  to  settle  the  question;  the  truth  lies 
probably  somewhere  between  the  radical  extremes, 
and  it  is  possible  that  when  knowledge  of  the  As- 
syi'ian  and  Babylonian  religion  is  more  jireeise  in 
certain  details,  additional  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  problem  of  the  source  of  these  analogies, 
and  may  show  the  likelihood  of  a common  influ- 
ence at  work  upon  both  the  Persian  and  Jewish 
cults. 
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K.  A.  V.  W.  J. 

ZOX,  EPHRAIM  LAMEN  : Communal  work- 
er of  jMclbourne.  Australia:  born  in  Lmidun  1837; 
died  Oct.  23,  1899.  He  was  thirteen  year.s  old  when 
he  arrived  in  Melbourne,  and  he  engaged  succes- 
sively in  gold-digging,  auctioneering,  and  the  cloth- 
ing business,  and  also  operated  for  many  years  as  a 
financier.  Zox  was  close!}'  associated  with  almost 
every  charitable  movement  in  Melbourne,  and  the 
Jewish  community  there  long  regarded  him  as  its 
leader.  He  was  successively  Irciisurer,  ])iesident, 
and  trustee  of  the  Hebrew  congregation  , supported 
the  Jewish  Philanthropic  Society  , was  president  of 
the  Melbourne  branch  of  the  Anglo-.Iewish  Associa- 
tion; and  took  ii  special  interest  in  the  Discharged 
Prisoners’  Aid  Society.  He  was,  moreover,  one  of 
the  most  po|)ular  of  Victorian  jiolitieians,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  entering  the  Assembly  in 
May,  1877,  as  a re])resentati ve  of  East  .Melbourne, 
and  retaining  his  seat  for  that  electorate  for  twenty- 
one  years.  He  served  also  as  chairman  of  the  Char- 
ities Commission. 
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ZSIDO  HIRADO.  See  Periodicals. 

ZUCEER,  ALFRED  : Chemist  and  manufac- 
turer of  Dresden,  Germany  ; born  Aug.  17,  1H71.  in 
UlTenheim,  Bavaria.  He  studied  iiharmaey  and 
chemistry  at  the  universities  of  Wiir/.burg  and  Er 
langen  , and  while  he  was  still  a student  tlie  Wi'iit- 
temberg  government,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Wurzburg  professor  of  botany,  Geheiinrat  Sai  hs, 
placed  him  on  a comtnission  for  lighting  a de- 
strtictive  vine-hug,  the  efforts  of  which  body  he  di- 
rected to  a successful  conclusion.  He  was  later 
appointed  military  aiiothecary  of  the  Bavarian  Home 
for  Pensioned  Soldiers  (“  Invalidenhaus ”),  and  while 
holding  that  iiosition  he  ])ublished  several  short 
pharmaceutical  treatises  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  specialists.  His  larger  luiblications  are 
“ Beitrag  zttr  Direkten  Beeinlliissung  der  Pllan/.en 
Diirch  die  Kuiifervitriolkalkbriihe,”  Stuttgart,  P^ffO, 
and  “ Hepertorium  der  Photoehemie,”  Vienna.  Leip- 
sic, and  Budapest,  1901  ; and  he  contributed  to 
“ Hager’s  Pharmaceutisch-Teehnisches  Manuale. 
Encyclo]iiUlische  Vnrsehriften.sammlung  fiir  Aerzte, 
Apotheker,  etc.,”  7th  cd.,  Ijei|)sic  and  Berlin,  1902. 

S. 

ZUCKER,  MARCUS  : German  librarian  and 
author;  born  iMay  1,  1841.  He  was  for  some  time 
chief  librarian  at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  and  has 
made  a specialty  of  the  history  of  art.  Among  his 
writings  are'  ” Durers  Stellung  ziir  Beformation  ” 
(1886);  ” )\Iichclangelo  ” (1888);  “ Dii' Holh'indische 
.Malcrei  des  17ten  Jahrhunderts  ” (1892) ; “Albrecht 
Durer  ” (1900).  With  J.  JMerz  he  edits  the  “Christ- 
liches  Kunstblatt.” 

s.  N.  1). 

ZUCKERKANDL,  EMIL  ; Austrian  anato- 
mist; born  at  Baab,  Hungary,  in  1849;  educated  at 
the  University  of  Vienna  (iM  I).  1874).  In  187.5  he 
became  iirivat-doceut  of  anatotny  at  the  University 
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of  Utrecht,  aud  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor 
at  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1879,  being  made 
professor  at  Graz  in  1882.  Since  1888  he  has  been 
professor  of  descriptive  and  topographical  anatomy 
at  tlie  University  of  Vienna. 

Zuckerkandl  has  contributed  many  monographs 
to  medical  journals.  Among  his  works  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned;  “Zur  Morphologic  des  Ge- 
sichtschadels  ” (Stuttgart,  1877);  “ Ueber  eine  Bisher 
noch  Nicht  Beschriebene  Driise  der  Regio  Supra- 
hyoidea  ” {ib.  1879) ; “ Ueber  das  Riechcentrum  ” {ib. 
1887) ; and  “ Normale  und  Pathologische  Anatomic 
der  Nasenholde  und  Hirer  Pneumatischen  Anhiiuge  ” 
(Vienna,  1892). 

Bibliography  : Pagel,  Biog.  Lex.  s.v. 
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ZUCKERMANDEL,  MOSES  SAMUEL  : 

German  rabbi  and  Talmudist;  born  at  Ungarisch- 
Brod,  Moravia,  April  24,  1836.  He  became  a rabbi 
in  Pleschen,  Prussia,  and  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
the  ^Iora-Lei|)ziger  foundation  at  Breslau  April  1, 
1898.  He  has  published  : “ Die  Erfurter  Handschrift 
der  Tosid'ta  ” (1876) ; “ Die  Tosefta  nach  den  Erfurter 
und  Wiener  Handschriften  ” (1880-82);  “Spruch- 
buch  Enthaltend  Biblische  Spriiche  aus  dem  Gebct- 
buche  ” (1889);  and  “ Vokabularium  und  Gram- 
matik  zu  den  Ilebraischen  Ver.sen  des  Spruchbuches 
I.”  (1890). 

Bibliography  : Kiirschner,  Literatur-Knleiider,  1898,  .s.r. ; 

Frankl-Iiriin,  Gesch.  tier  Juden  in  Ungarisch  Brod,  Vien- 
na, 190'),  pp.  56-57. 

s.  N.  D. 

ZUCKERMANN,  BENEDICT  : German  scien- 
tist; born  at  Breslau  Oct.  9,  1818;  died  there  Dec.  17, 
1891.  He  received  a thorough  Hebrew  and  secular 
education  at  the  institutions  of  his  native  city,  and 
devoted  himself  at  the  university  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  In  1845  he  joined 
Graetz  in  agitating  for  an  address  to  Zacharias  Fran- 
ked to  congratulate  him  on  the  conservative  stand 
which  he  had  taken  against  the  Frankfort  Confer- 
ence; and  when  Frankel  assumed  the  management 
of  the  Breslau  seminary  he  appointed  Zuckermann 
on  the  teaching  staff.  He  gave  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics to  those  of  the  students  who  had  not  hail  a 
regular  school  training,  and  taught  calendric  science 
in  the  academic  department,  at  the  same  time  acting 
as  librarian  and  administrator  of  the  stipendiary 
fund.  He  wrote;  “Ueber  Sabbathjahrcj’clus  und 
.Tubelperiode,”  Breslau,  18r)9  (translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  A.  Loewy,  Loudon,  18()6);  “Ueber  Talmu 
discheMtinzen  und  Gewichte,”  Breslau,  1862 ; “ Kata- 
log  der  Seminarbibliothek,”  part  i.,  ib.  1870  (2d  ed., 
ib.  1876);  “Das  IMathematische  iin  Talmud,”  ib. 
1878;  “Tabelle  zur  Berechnung  des  Eintrittes  der 
Nacht,”  ib.  1892;  “Anleituug  und  Tabellen  zur 
Vcrgleichung  .liidischer  und  Christlicher  Zeitan- 
gaben,”  ib.  1893.  He  also  contributed  occasionally 
to  the  “ Monatssclnift  fur  Gesehichte  und  Wissen- 
schaft  des  Judenthums.  ” 

Zuckermann ’s  religious  attitude  was  strictly  Ortho- 
dox. Regularly  twice  a day  he  attended  the  syna- 
gogue maintained  by  him  in  the  house  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  although  he  lived  in  the 
seminary  building,  where  daily  services  were  held  in 
the  chapel.  He  never  married ; and  while  genial 


and  kindly  in  nature,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to 
anything  savoring  of  ostentation.  On  his  seventieth 
birthday  he  fled  from  Breslau  to  escape  all  ovations, 
and  in  his  will  he  forbade  the  delivering  of  a funeral 
address. 

Bibliography:  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jim7.  1892,  Nos.  1 and  2;  Die 
Deimrah,  Feb.  4,  1892;  Jahreshericht  des  J lidiseh-Thetilo- 
gischen  Seminars  FrUnckelscher  Stiftung,  Breslau,  1892. 

s.  D. 

ZUENZ,  ARYEH  LOEB  HARIF  B.  MO- 
SES ; Polish  rabbi;  born  at  Pinezow  about  1773; 
died  at  Warsaw  1833.  He  was  a thorough  Tal- 
mudic scholar,  and  was  also  well  versed  in  the 
Cabala.  Holding  first  the  rabbinate  of  Plock  and 
then  that  of  Prague,  he  later  settled  at  Warsaw, 
where  he  died.  The  author  of  “Shem  ha-Gcdoliin 
he-Hadash  ” narrates  that  Aryeh  Loeb  promised  on 
his  deathbed  to  be  a good  advocate  in  heaven  for 
those  who  should  publish  his  writings,  and  that  this 
promise  was  engraved  upon  his  tombstone.  The 
rabbi  was  the  author  of  many  works,  most  of  which 
are  still  in  manuscript,  only  the  following  two  hav- 
ing been  published;  “ Ya‘alat  Hen  ” (Prague,  1793), 
responsa;  and  “Tib  Gittin  ” (Warsaw,  1812),  discus- 
sions on  the  “ Get  iMekushshar  ” of  R.  M.  Bala.  The 
“ Tib  Gittin  ” was  written  when  the  aulhor  Avas  eight- 
een years  of  age,  and  its  decisions  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  many  places. 

Bibliography  : Walden,  Shem  ha-Gedolim  he-Hadn.sh,  i.  80, 
ii.  17,  Warsaw,  1882;  Kohn,  Kine’at  Soferim.'g.  102a,  Lem- 
berir,  1892;  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jiid.  ill.  102;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodi.  col.  745;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Bonks  Brit.  Mas. 

II.  K.  A.  S.  W. 

ZUG.  See  Switzebland. 

ZUGOT  (lit.  “pairs”);  Name  given  to  the  lead- 
ing teachers  of  the  Law  in  the  time  preceding  the 
Tannaim.  The  period  of  the  Zugot  begins  with 
Jose  b.  .loezer  and  ends  with  Hillcl.  The  name 
“Zugot”  (comp.  Latin  “ duumviri  ”)  was  given  to 
these  teachers  because,  according  to  the  tradition  in 
Hagigah,  two  of  them  always  stood  at  the  same  time 
at  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrin,  one  as  president 
(“  nasi  ”)  and  the  other  as  vice-president  or  father  of 
the  court  (“ at)  bet  din”;  see  Sanhedrin).  There 
were  five  pairs  of  these  teachers:  (1)  Jose  b.  Joezer 
and  Jose  b.  Johanan,  avIio  flourished  at  the  time  of 
the  Maccabean  wars  of  independence;  (2)  Joshua 
b.  Perahyah  and  Nittai  of  Arbela,  at  the  time  of 
John  Hyreanus;  (3)  Judah  b.  Tabbai  and  Simeon  b. 
Shetah,  at  the  time  of  Alexander  .Tannamsand  Queen 
Salome;  (4)  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion,  at  the  time  of 
Hyreanus  II. ; (5)  Hillel  and  Shammai,  at  the  time  of 
King  Herod. 

,1.  J.  Z.  L. 

ZUKERTORT,  JOHANNES  HERMANN; 

Chess-playerand  physician ; born  at  Lublin,  Russian 
Poland,  Sept.  7, 1842;  died  in  London  June  20,  1888: 
son  of  a JcAvish  convert  to  Christianity  who  Avas  a 
clergyman  at  Lublin.  He  Avas  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Breslau  and  at  the  university  of  that 
city,  Avhence  he  graduated  in  medicine  in  1866.  As 
a member  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  German  army 
he  saw  service  in  1866,  and  again  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  A\  ar  of  1870-71. 

Zukertort,  Avho  Avas  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
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eminent  exponents  of  the  game,  learned  to  play 
chess  in  Breslau  when  he  was  about  nineteen.  En- 
tering a tournament  in  that  city,  and  receiving  the 
odds  of  the  queen,  he  lost  every  game,  whereupon 
he  took  up  the  study  of  Bilguer’s  “ Handbuch,”  with 
the  result  that  in  1862  he  won  games  from  Anders- 
sen  at  the  odds  of  a knight.  Within  a very  few 
years  he  became  one  of  the  strongest  pla}'ers  in  Ger- 
many; and  in  1871  he  defeated  Anderssen  in  a set 
match. 

In  1872  Zukertort  went  to  London  and  won  third 
prize  in  the  tourney  there,  Steinitz  and  Blackburne 
gaining  first  and  second  respectively.  IBs  reception 
in  England  was  so  cordial  that  he  decided  to  make  that 
country  his  home;  and  he  accordingly  became  natu- 
ralized, and  thenceforth  played  as  an  English  repre- 
sentative in  international  competitions.  From  this 
time  forward  his  career  was  one  of  unprecedented 
success.  In  1878  he  gained  the  first  jtrize  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  tournament;  in  1880  he  beat  Rosen- 
thal in  a match;  in  1881  he  took  second  ]nize  at 
Berlin  (Blackburne  first);  the  same  year  he  beat 
Blackburne  in  a match;  in  1882  he  was  fifth  at 
Vienna  (Steinitz  first);  and  in  1883  at  the  London 
international  tournament  he  gained  the  first  prize 
of  £300  ($1,500),  Steinitz  being  second,  and  Black- 
burne thii'd.  In  this  last  competition  he  won  twenty- 
two  games  and  lost  only  one.  Of  a highly  nervous 
temperament,  Zukertort  uufortunatelj'  had  re- 
course to  drugs  to  brace  himself  for  his  contests,  and 
their  ill  effects  became  manifest  toward  the  close 
of  the  tournament.  lie  never  fully  recovered ; 
and  he  very  unwisely  persisted  in  challenging 
Steinitz  to  a match,  of  which  seven  games 
were  to  be  played  in  New  York,  seven  in  St.  Louis, 
and  seven  in  New  Orleans.  Zukertort  took  four 
games  out  of  five  in  the  first  set  (March,  1886),  but 
was  altogether  outplayed  in  the  remaining  ones; 
and  he  returned  to  England  a mere  wreck  of  his 
former  self.  On  June  19,  1888,  while  taking  jiart  in 
a game  at  Simpson’s  Divan  in  London,  he  was 
seized  with  apoplexy.  He  was  removed  to  the  Char- 
ing Cross  Hospital,  where  he  died  on  the  following 
day. 

Perhaps  Zukertort’s  greatest  achievements  weie 
in  blindfold  play,  in  which  he  has  been  surpassed 
only  by  Pillsbury. 

Zukertort,  at  first  with  Anderssen  and  afterward 
alone,  edited  the  “Neue  Berliner  Schachzeitung  ” 
(1867-71);  and  he  collaborated  with  Jean  Dufresno 
on  the  “Grosses  Schach-Handbuch  ” (2d.  ed.,  Berlin, 
1873).  He  was  the  author  of  “ Leitfaden  des  Schach- 
spiels”  (Berlin,  1869;  5th  ed.  1897)  and  “Sammlung  ] 
der  Auserlesensten  Schachaufgaben,  Studien  nnd  { 
Partiestellnngen  ” {ib.  1869).  From  1873  to  1876  he  1 
was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  “AVest- 
minster  Papers,”  the  official  organ  of  the  St.  George’s 
Chess  Club,  London;  and  in  1879,  together  with  L. 
Hoffer,  he  founded  “The  Chess  Monthly,”  which 
for  seventeen  years  was  the  leading  chess  magazine 
in  England. 

Bibliography:  DicUonar\i  of  National  Biography;  The  , 

Cheats  jV/oaPiU/,  July,  1888;  L.  Hoffer,  in  The  Field  (Lon-  j 

don),  June  23,  1888:  Broehhaus  Konversations-Lexihon ; ! 

Meyeiv  Konversat  long- Lex  ikon. 

s.  A.  P. 

ZXJKTJNFT,  DIE,  See  Periodicals. 


ZUNDER,  MAIER.  See  Connecticut. 

ZUNSER,  ELIAEIM  : Russian  “ badhan  ” and 
poet;  born  at  Wilna  in  1845.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  had  gained  a local  reputation  as  a poet,  and  after 
setting  his  rimes  to  music  of  an  Oriental  character 
for  voice,  orchestra,  and  piano,  he  sang  at  weddings 
and  other  entertainments,  where  his  talent  was  al- 
ways liberally  rewarded,  his  fee  being  at  one  time 
as  high  as  200  rubles.  He  thus  introduced  a new 
and  more  refined  method  of  amusing  wedding 
guests;  and  since  the  publication  of  his  “Shirim 
Hadashim”  (AVBlna,  1861)  he  has  comiiosed  over  600 
songs,  some  of  which  he  translated  into  a llelirew 
which  is  not  always  rigid  in  its  accuracy.  In  1889 
Zunser  went  to  America,  touring  the  country  un- 
der the  management  of  an  impresario,  and  singing 
and  reciting  his  repertoire.  He  finally  settled  in 
New  A'ork  as  a printer  and  publisher. 

Most  of  Zunser’s  poems  are  national  in  tendencj’, 
while  the  remainder  are  nearly  all  jianegyrics  of 
civilization,  this  category  including  " Die  Ei.sen- 
bahn,”  “Licht,”  “Die  Sokhe,”  "Die  Pyramiden,” 
“Columbus  und  AVashington.”  and  “Das  Goldeiie 
Land.”  lie  has  likewise  written  for  the  A’iddish 
stage,  for  which  he  produced  the  best  ver.sion  of 
the  “Sale  of  Joseph.”  ABiny  of  his  poems  have 
been  published  in  the  “Jewish  Daily  News”  and 
the  “ A’olk.sadvokat,”  while  tin  edition  of  a large 
number  of  his  songs  with  their  music  has  also  a])- 
peared  (New  York.  1891).  His  seventieth  birthday 
was  the  occasion  of  a celebration  in  New  A’ork 

Bibliography  ; Minikes,  Uehren-  Holiday  I’apcrs.  v..  No.  37 ; 

Wiener,  Mddixh  Literature,  py.  !)l-!i3,  120,  232  2:ti,  377; 

Zunser,  Selhxthiogiaphie,  New  Vork,  tiMVi. 

,1.  G.  Se. 

ZUNTZ,  NATHAN  : German  physiologist; 
born  at  Bonn  Oct.  6,  1847;  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  city  (.M.D.  1868).  Becoming  an 
assistant  at  the  jiliysiologicid  institution  of  the  nni- 
versity,  he  was  ajipointeil  jiri vat-docent  in  1871,  tiiid 
three  yetirs  later  became  prosector  and  assistant  jitd. 
fessor  of  anatomy.  In  1881  he  was  apiioint(*d  pro- 
fessor of  iinimal  jiliysiology  at  the  Landwirtschaft- 
liche  Ilochschule  at  Berlin  Zuntz  has  made  tnatiy 
contributions  on  jihysiology,  nutrition,  respiration, 
and  similar  topics,  to  the  medical  journals. 

Bibliography:  Pagel,  Uiog.  Lex. 

s.  F.  T,  H 

ZUNZ,  LEOPOLD  (Hebrew  name,  Yom-Tob 
Lippmann) : Founder  of  the  modern  “science 
of  Judaism  ” and  jiioneer  in  the  history  of  Jewish 
literature,  religious  poetry,  and  the  ritual  of  the 
synagogue;  born  at  Detmold  Aug  10,  1794;  died  at 
Berlin  March  18,  1886.  The  genealogy  of  his  family 
can  be  traced  continuously  for  three  cetiluries 
(comp.  Kaufmanuin  “ Alonatsschrift,”  1894,  ji  481), 
and  members  are  known  to  have  been  iirominent  in 
the  Jewish  community  of  Frankfort-on  the-Alain. 
the  cognomen  “Zunz”  being  a modification  of 
“Zous,”  the  name  of  a place  on  the  Rhine. 

Zunz’s  father.  Mendl  Emanuel  (b. 

His  1761 ; d.  July  3,  1802),  was  ti  “ bahur,” 

Family,  or  Talmudic  student,  who  eartied  a 
precarious  livelihood  as  a teacher  at 
the  bet  ha-midrash  and  b}'  giving  private  lessons 
in  Hebrew  and  Talmud  until  a pulmonary  affection 
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compelled  liim  to  relinquish  this  occupation  almost 
entirely  and  to  conduct  a small  grocery.  His  mother, 
Hendel  Behrens  (h-  UTS;  d.  Nov.  9,  1809),  was 
also  delicate,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  in 
Hamburg,  whither  she  and  her  husband  had  re- 
moved the  3'ear  after  Lippmann’s  birth.  Although 
his  constitution  was  extremely  delicate  in  bojdiood, 
Lippmann  outlived  not  only  his  twin  sister,  who  died 
in  infancy,  hut  also  his  other  sisters  and  brothers. 
His  early  youth  was  spent  under  the  clouds  of 
physical  discomfort  and  material  povertj’.  His  first 
teacher  was  his  father,  who  be,gan  to  insti’uct  his 
son  in  Hebrew  verbs,  Pashi,  and  the  3Iishnah  as 
early  as  1T99.  The  father’s  sudden  death  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  struggling  familjq  and  obliged 
Lippmann  to  accept  a free  scholarship  in  the  Samson 
school  at  Wolfenbiittel,  which  he  entered  just  aj'car 
after  his  father  died.  At  this  school  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  instruct- 
ors by  his  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  mathematics, 
though  at  first  he  seems  to 
have  been  little  amenable 
to  discipline.  The  appoint- 
ment of  S.  IM.  Ehreid)erg 
as  thedirectoi'of  the  school 
in  1807  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  lad.  As 
earlv  as  ISO.l  Zunz  had 
tried  his  hand  at  making 
a ke}’  to  an  elementary 
text-book  on  arithmetie, 
while  in  1800  a Hebrew 
satire  from  his  jien,  in 
which  he  siiared  neither 
teachers  nor  fellow  jnipils, 
was  consigned  to  the 
flames  to  atone  for  the 
wickedness  of  its  author. 

Ehrenberg,  however,  took 
care  tliat  this  gifted  pu- 
l)il  sliould  pursue  his 
studies  methodically,  and 
such  was  his  success  that 
in  July,  1810,  lifteen 
months  after  Zunz  had 
been  admitted  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  Wolf- 
enhiittel  gvmnasium  (which  he  was  the  first  Jew 
to  enter),  Ehrenberg  entrusted  to  him  the  tem- 
l)orar_v  supervision  of  the  8amson  school.  His 
mother  had  died  in  the  previous  j'ear,  and  Zunz  was 
thus  kd't  without  a near  relative.  His  free  scholar- 
ship was  al)out  to  exjnre,  moreover,  and  in  order  to 
remain  at  Wolfenblittsl  he  began  to  act  as  an  in- 
structor at  the  Samson  school  in  return  for  board 
and  lodging.  He  was  iiarticularly  interested  in  alge- 
bra and  optics,  and  perfected  his  mastery  of  Hehrevv 
by  translating  v;irious  historical  essaj’s  from  the 
German  and  otlier  languages. 

The  summer  of  1811  is  noteworthj' 
Early  as  the  time  when  Zunz  made  his  first 
Training,  acquaintance  with  IVolf's  “Biblio- 
theca Hebra’a.”  which,  together  with 
David  Gans’s  “Zemah  Dawid,”  gave  him  his 
first  introduction  to  Jewish  literature  and  the 


first  impulse  to  think  of  the  “science  of  Judaism." 
In  the  same  year  (1811)  he  proceeded  to  write  a 
book  which  he  intended  to  be  for  Palestine  what 
the  “ Anacharsis  ” of  Klotz  had  been  for  Greece. 
Though  he  finished  the  curriculum  of  the  gymna- 
sium in  1811,  his  intention  of  taking  up  university 
studies  could  not  be  carried  out  until  more  than 
four  years  had  elapsed.  He  remained  at  'Wolfen- 
blittel  until  Sept.  25,  1815,  when  he  set  out  for  Ber- 
lin, arriving  there  Oct.  12,  and  accepting  a tutorship 
in  the  Hertz  family.  At  the  university,  where  he 
matiiculated  while  Schleiermacher  was  rector,  he 
took  up  mathematical,  philosophical,  historical,  and 
philological  studies,  among  his  professors  being 
Boeckh,  Fr.  A.  Wolf,  Savigny,  De  Wette,  and 
Wilken,  the  last  two  inducting  him  into  Semitiesaud 
Biblical  branches.  In  Aug.,  1817,  he  wrote  liis  first 
sermon.  Of  far  greater  importance,  as  showing  the 
bent  of  his  mind,  is  the 
fact  that  during  this  period 
he  copied  the  manuscript 
of  Shem-Tob  ibn  Fala- 
quera’s  “Sefer  ha-)Ma‘a- 
lot  ” and  occupied  him- 
self with  the  study’  of 
Hebrew  manuscripts  from 
Palestine  and  Turkey 
shown  him  b\’  a Polish 
Jew  named  David  ben 
Aaron.  In  Dec.,  1817,  he 
wrote  an  essay'  entitled 
“Etwas  iiher  die  Kah- 
binische IJtteratur ; Nehst 
Nachrichten  liber  ein  Al- 
tes  bis  Jetzt  Ungedruck- 
tes  llebrilisclies  Werk.” 
It  was  published  in  1818 
(“  Gesammelte  Schriiten,” 
i.  1-31,  Berlin,  1875). 
This  little  book  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  histoiy  of 
modern  Jewish  scholar- 
ship. It  is  a plea  for 
the  recognition  of  Juda- 
ism and  its  literature  in 
university’  research  and 
teaching.  It  exposed  the 
ignorance  which  marked  the  books  wiitten  by  non- 
Jewish  scholars  on  Judaism  and  the  Jews,  show- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  Judaism 
The  had  made  valuable  contributions  to 
Foundation  many’  sciences  and  therefore  had  a 
of  Jewish  placfe  in  their  history.  This  booklet 
Science,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
trace  the  outlines  of  Jewish  science. 
Shortly’  after  writing  the  book,  but  before  its 
publication,  Zunz  resigned  his  positimi  witli  Hertz 
(.March  28,  1818)  and  revisited  his  home.  Dming 
this  time  he  was  invited  to  become  a candidate  for 
the  position  of  preacher  in  tlie  Hamburg  Temple, 
and  would  have  obtained  it  had  he  not  withdrawn 
upon  learning  that  Buschenthal  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  call.  In  June,  Zunz  returned  to  Berlin  and 
resumed  his  university’  studies,  which  ho  completed 
in  1819,  though  it  was  not  till  Jan.  2,  1821,  tliat  he 
took  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Halle. 
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In  the  interval,  while  privately  continuing  his 
studies  and  eking  out  a livelihood  hy  tutoring  in 
German,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  lie  founded,  to- 
gether with  Eduard  Cans  and  Moses  Moser,  the 
Verein  fiir  Cultur  und  Wissenschaft  der  Juden 
{Nov.  17,  1819),  a societ}'  intend(>d  “through  culture 
and  educatiou  to  bring  the  Jews  into  harmonious  re- 
lations with  the  age  and  the  nations  in  which  they 
live.  ” This  association,  of  which  Zunz  was  the  leading 
spirit,  from  the  very  first  attracted  the  best  and 
brightest  among  the  Jews  of  Germany,  including 
Heinricli  Heine,  Ludwig  Jlarkus,  David  Friedlilnder, 
I.srael  Jacobson,  and  Lazarus  Benda vid.  In  1822  the 
“Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,” 
edited  by  Zunz,  appeared  under  the 
The  auspices  of  tliis  society.  According 
Verein  to  the  program  ■written  by  Wohlwill, 
fur  Cultur  the  new  “ science  ” comprised  a study 
der  Juden.  of  the  historical  develoiiment  and  the 
philosophical  essence  of  Judaism,  al- 
though these  two  methods  must  be  based  on  a critical 
understanding  of  Jewish  literature.  Zunz’s  contri- 
butions justified  this  program.  In  addition  to  his 
article  on  “Hispanische  Ortsnamen,”  mention  should 
be  made  of  his  biograjiliy  of  Rashi,  which  is  a verita- 
ble cla.ssic,  illustrating  the  method  which  should  be 
pursued,  and  serving  as  a brilliant  c.xample  of  what 
the  result  must  be  when  all  the  modern  principles  of 
historical  and  literary  research  are  devoted  to  a crit- 
ical study  of  the  data  buried  in  Jewish  literature. 
Another  remarkable  es.say  which  he  published  in  the 
“ Zeitschrift  ” was  his  “ Grundlinien  zu  ciner  Kiinfti- 
gen  Statistik  der  Juden.”  The  ideas  which  he  theie 
■enunciated  are  by  no  means  antiquated  even  at  this 
day.  The  hopes  aroused  by  the  Verein  were  doomed 
to  disappointment,  how'ever,  and  the  “ Zeitschrift  ” 
ceased  to  appear  after  the  first  volume.  “Young 
Palestine,”  as  Heine  called  the  members,  lacked  re- 
ligious enthusiasm;  Gans  became  a Christian,  and 
the  Verein  died.  But  the  “science  of  Judaism” 
which  it  had  founded  did  not  share  the  fate  of  its 
first  foster-parents,  for  it  lived,  thanks  to  Zunz.  “A 
man  of  word  and  deed,  he  had  created  and  stimu- 
lated and  brought  to  pass,  while  others  dreamed 
and  then  sank  down  despondent.”  As  characteristic 
of  him  Heine  coined  the  phrase  which  Karpeles 
deems  so  pregnantly  descriptive  of  Zunz’s  disi)osi- 
tion  that  he  repeats  it : “ he  remained  true  to  the  great 
caprice  of  his  soul,”  believing  in  the  regenerative 
power  of  the  “ Wissenschaft,”  while  the  weaker  as- 
sociates of  those  enthusiastic  days  deserted,  and 
found  preferment  by  way  of  ba|)tism. 

Other  grievous  disappointments  awaited  him  at 
this  same  period.  He  preached  in  the  so-called 
“Beer’s  Temple”  (the  new  s^uiagogue)  from  May, 
1820,  to  the  spring  of  1822,  receiving  toward  the  end 
of  this  epoch  a small  stipend  from  the  Berlin  congre- 
gation. He  married  Adelheid  Becrmann  May  9,  1822, 
the  union  remaining  childless.  Soon 
Marriage  after  his  marriage  his  position  as  preach 
and  Jour-  er  became  distasteful  to  him,  and, 
nalistic  feeling  that  preaching  in  the  face  of  otli 
Career,  cial  arrogance  and  communal  apathy 
was  incompatible  with  his  honor,  he 
resigned  his  office  on  Sept.  13,  1822.  The  masterly 
sermons  he  had  preached,  and  which  were  published 


in  April,  182.3,  did  not  treat  of  specifically  Jewish 
matters.  In  1822  Zunz  became  a member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  “ Haude  \ind  Si)e- 
ner’sehe  Zeitung,”  giving  besides  i)rivate  lessons  in 
the  afternoon  hours.  He  was  not  freed  from  this 
irksome  task  until  Jan.  3,  1820,  when  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  director  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munal elementary  school.  He  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  school  four  years;  but  again  feeling  that  he 
was  not  permitted  to  bring  about  needed  changes, 
he  reliiKiuished  his  post,  disregarding  the  sacrilices 
the  step  entailed  for  him  and  his  wife,  and  receiving 
but  slight  recognition  for  his  devotion  in  a nomina- 
tion to  membershi])  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Talmud  Torah  Institute  of  the  congregation.  He  was 
doomed  to  still  greater  drudgery  on  the  “ Spener’sche 
Zeitung,”  jiart  of  his  work  consisting  in  making  ex- 
cerpts and  translations  from  foreign  journals. 

In  1831  a dilference  of  ])olitical  opinion  with  the 
management  induced  him  to  resign.  Though 
fraught  with  grave  economic  difficulties  for  Zunz, 
this  step  may  be  said  to  have  been  ))rovidential  for 
.lewish  literature.  111182.3  he  had  drafteil  a plan  for 
a work  in  four  divisions  on  the  “ Wi.isenschaft  des 
Judenthums."  On  Aug.  2.'5,  1828,  he  jiaid  his  first 
visit  to  the  famous  Oppenheim  Library,  then  in  Ham- 
burg but  now  ill  O.xford.  Through  Heine  he  had 
even  begun  to  correspond  with  prominent  publish- 
ers concerning  his  intended  work;  but  on  Oct  1.3, 
1831,  he  began  to  write  in  earnest,  and 
The  “Got-  on  July  21,  1832,  the  “ Gotlesdienst- 
tesdienst-  liche  Vortrilge  der  Juden  ” ajiiieared, 
liche  destined  to  be  the  most  imiiortant  Jew- 
Vortrage.”  ish  work  published  in  the  nineteenth 
centuiy.  In  the  jireface,  which  was 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  contents,  the  German  au- 
thorities were  arraigned  for  their  refu.sal  to  grant  the 
Jews  the  justice  due  them  by  right  and  for  their 
reluctance  to  accord  them  libertj'  instead  of  special 
rights  and  jirivileges.  The  Jews  were  entitled  to  be 
citizens  of  Germany.  .lewish  science  too  ought  no 
longer  to  bee.xcluded  from  governmental  jiatronage, 
but  should  have  institutions  provided  for  its  devel- 
opment. In  the  synagogues  the  living  word  was 
once  more  to  resound,  for  the  sermon  had  always 
been  an  institution  of  Judaism.  The  book  allorded 
the  proof,  and  its  purpose  was  to  trace  the  historic 
growth  of  this  synagogal  institution.  This  preface 
was  suppressed  by  tlie  government  and  cut  out 
from  most  copies  of  the  first  edition.  The  work  it- 
self was  a masterly  c.\ position  of  the  gradual  growth 
and  evolution  of  homiletic  literature,  traced  through 
the  Midrash,  the  llaggadah,  and  the  prayer-book. 
It  was  the  first  book  to  assign  dates  and  to  disclose 
the  relative  interdependence  of  tin;  various  docu- 
ments. Besides  showing  that  the  .sermon  was  thor- 
oughly Jewish,  the  book  demonstrated  thatJudaism 
had  a science  which  could  justly  claim  e(piality  with 
the  studies  admitted  to  university  standing.  It 
proved,  furthermore,  that  Judaism  was  a growing 
force,  not  a crystallized  law.  Scientific  throughout, 
the  book  had  a iiowerful  influence  in  shaping  the 
principles  of  Reform  Judaism,  especially  as  aiiplied 
to  the  prayei'-books.  For  all  time  to  come  the 
“ Gottesdienstliche  Vortrage”  fi.xcd  the  method 
which  the  literary  exploration  of  Jewish  literature 
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must  follow  to  a certain  degree,  even  though  the 
mere]}'  formal  criterion  of  the  mention  of  a liter- 
ary document  is  urged  too  strongly  as  decisive  in 
assigning  to  it  its  date  and  place.  With  this  book 
Zunz  rose  at  once  to  the  pinnacle  of  recognized  lead- 
ership. His  discriminating  insight,  Ids  power  of 
combination,  his  sound  scholarship,  his  classic  re- 
serve, and  his  dignity  of  presentation  proclaimed 
him  master.  No  second  edition  of  the  “Gottes- 
dienstliche  Vortriige”  was  prepared  by  the  author, 
but  it  was  reprinted  after  his  death  (Fraukfort-on- 
the-lMain,  1892;  comp.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  “DieJubiliien 
Zweier  Wei  ke,”  in  “ l)er  Zeitgeist,”  1882). 

While  Zunz’s  reputation  as  a pioneer  was  read- 
ily spread  abroad  by  the  “ Gottesdienstliche  Vor- 
triige,”  no  mateiial  benetits  accrued  to  him  from  its 
publication.  In  Sept.,  1832,  he  went  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  met  H.  I.  Michael,  the  owner  of  rare  man- 
uscripts. The  old  struggle  for  bread  awaited  him 
upon  his  return  to  Berlin.  He  did  not  receive  the 
a])pointment  as  head  master  of  the  Veitel-Heine 
Ephraim  foundation  as  some  friends  had  hoped  he 
would,  and  he  was  even  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts 
to  obtain  emi)loyment  as  a bookkeeper,  although 
willing  to  accept  such  a position.  He  advertised 
for  pupils  in  Hebrew,  rabbinics,  and  mathematics 
through  the  medium  of  the  University  Bulletin 
Board,  but  again  with  slight  results.  His  friends 
proposed  him  for  the  vacant  post  of  rabbi  at  Darm- 
stadt, Aaron  Chorin  having  conferred  on  him  the 
hattarat  hora’ah ; but  though  Gabriel  Biesser  liad 
recommended  him  (Oct.  9,  1833)  as  the  first  scholar 
of  the  day  in  Jewish  literature,  he  was  not  elected. 
In  consc(juence  of  this  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
be  a candidate  for  Cassel  and  other  places,  though 
suggestions  to  apply  came  to  him  from  various 
quarters,  among  them,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  one 
from  New  York.  He  continued  to  meet  his  friends 
on  Sabbaths  at  Gumpertz’s,  and  in  183.')  he  deliv- 
ered a course  of  lectures  on  the  Psalms,  attended 
by  Gans,  Bellermann  (the  latter  eighty  years  of  age), 
M.  Sachs,  Zedner,  ISIoser,  and  Gumpertz.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  called  to  Prague  as  preacher  to 
the  Society  for  Improving  the  Mode  of  Worship,  a 
call  wliich  at  last  promised  to  deliver  him  from  the 
drudgery  for  mere  bread.  When  he 
In  Prague,  arrived  at  Prague,  however  (Sept.  IG, 
1835),  it  did  not  reciuire  many  days 
to  convince  him  that  he  had  found  no  compensation 
for  his  sacrifice  in  leaving  Berlin.  In  Prague  he  met 
scarcely  one  that  understood  him.  He  thought  himself 
lost  “in  China.”  He  missed  “books,  periodicals, 
men,  libei  ty.”  He  regretted  his  “ Wissenschaft.” 
Before  fifty  days  had  elapsed  he  resolved  to  leave 
this  city  of  petrified  irresponsiveness.  The  people 
misjudged  him,  and  called  his  firmness  stubborn- 
ness and  his  principles  eccentricities.  His  discontent 
did  not  help  to  improve  the  situation,  and  on  Jan. 
1,  1836,  he  gave  notice  that  he  wished  to  resign.  He 
rejoiced  like  one  delivered  from  prison  when  on  July 
8 he  again  arrived  in  Berlin.  Soon  after  his  return 
he  found  another  opportunity  of  utilizing  his  scholar- 
ship in  behalf  of  his  German  coreligionists.  A l oyal 
edict  forbade  the  Jews  to  assume  Christian  names. 
In  this  predicament  the  administration  of  the  con- 
gregation bethought  itself  of  Zunz,  and  on  Aug.  5 


he  was  commissioned  to  write  a scientific  treatise 
on  the  names  of  the  Jews  based  upon  original  inves- 
tigations. On  Dec.  7,  1836,  his  “ Die  Nameu  der 
Juden”  (“G.  S.”  ii.  1-82)  was  published.  It  de- 
monstrated that  the  names  which  had  been  classed 
as  non-Jewish  w’ere  an  ancient  inheritance  of  Juda- 
ism, and  this  proof,  which  rested  on  indisputable 
evidence  and  which  was  presented  with  the  calm 
dignity  of  the  scholar,  made  a deep  impression. 
Tributes  of  admiration  and  gratitude  were  offered 
the  author  from  all  sides,  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
being  among  those  who  felt  impelled  to  thank 
Zunz.  The  congregation  itself  informed  him  soon 
afterw’ard  (July,  1837)  of  its  intention  of  found 
ing  a “ Lehrerseminar  ” to  be  directed  by  him. 
This  seminary  was  opened  Nov.  16,  1840,  after  pro- 
tracted negotiations  with  Zunz,  who  became  its 
first  director.  Even  while  the  preparations  for  the 
founding  of  the  normal  school  were  in 
Director  progress,  Zunz  had  organized  a staff 
of  the  of  scholars  for  the  translation  of  the 
“Lehrer-  Bible  which  has  since  borne  his  name, 
seminar.”  he  himself  acting  as  editor-in-chief  and 
translating  the  Book  of  Chronicles 
(comp.  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  193).  With  this  entrance 
upon  a secure  position,  Zunz  at  last  found  himself 
freed  from  the  struggle  for  existence.  Thenceforth 
he  had  the  leisure  to  concentrate  his  energies;  his 
pen  was  busy  enriching  periodicals  and  the  works 
of  others  with  his  contributions.  Noteworthy 
among  these  was  a study  on  the  geographical  litera- 
ture of  the  Jews  from  the  remotest  times  to  the 
year  1841,  which  appeared  in  an  English  transla- 
tion in  Asher’s  edition  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (ii. 
230  et  seq.).  He  also  gave  expert  opinions  on  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  agitation  for  Keform,  such  as 
“Gutachten  liber  die  Beschneidung  ” (Frankfort-on- 
the-.Main,  1844). 

Although  his  “Gottesdienstliche  Vortrage”  was 
the  very  rampart  behind  which  Beform  could  se- 
curely and  calmly  beat  back  the  attacks  of  its  oiipo- 
nents,  Zunz  showed  little  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment, because  he  suspected  its  leaders  of  ecclesiastic 
ambitious,  and  feared  that  rabbinical  autocracy 
would  result  from  the  Beform  crusade. 
Attitude  He  regarded  much  of  the  professional 
Toward  life  of  the  rabbis  as  a “ waste  of  time,” 
Reform,  and  in  a very  late  letter  (.see  “ Jahrlmch 
flir  Judische  Geschichte,”  1902,  p.  171) 
he  classed  rabbis  with  soothsayers  and  quacks.  The 
point  of  his  protest  against  Beform  was  directed 
against  Holdiiei.m  and  the  position  maintained  by 
this  leader  as  an  autonomous  rabbi,  as  is  evident 
from  Geiger’s  answer  to  Zuuz’s  strictures  (Geiger, 

“ Nachgelassene  Schriften,”  v.  184-185).  The  vio- 
lent outcry  raised  against  the  Talmud  by  some  of 
the  principal  spirits  of  the  Beform  part}'  was  repug- 
nant to  Zunz’s  historic  sense,  while  he  himself  was 
temperamentally  inclined  to  assign  a determinative 
potency  to  sentiment,  this  explaining  his  tender 
reverence  for  ceremonial  usages.  His  position  was  by  • 
no  means  Orthodox  in  the  usual  sense,  however,  even 
in  regard  to  the  ritual  jtractises,  which  he  called  sym- 
bols (see  among  others  his  meditation  on  tefillin,  re- 
printed in  “ GesammelteSchriften,”  ii.  172-176), deny- 
ing them  the  validity  of  divine  ordinances  which  the 
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faithful  are  bound  to  observe  without  inquiry  into 
their  meaning.  His  position  accordingly  approached 
that  of  the  symbolists  among  the  reformers  who  in- 
sisted that  symbols  had  their  function,  provided 
their  suggestive  significance  was  spontaneous!}'' 
comprehensible.  He  emphasized  most  strongly  the 
need  of  a moral  regeneration  of  the  Jews. 

Zunz's  sympathies  with  the  science  of  Judaism 
were  too  dominant  to  allow  him  to  lay  aside  his  re- 
serve and  take  a part  in  the  active  endeavors  to  re- 
cast the  framework  of  the  Synagogue,  but  in  his 
chosen  field,  during  this  very  period  of  agitation 
and  unrest,  he  garnered  a new  harvest.  In  1845 
he  published  in  Berlin  another  volume,  “Ziir  Ge- 
schichte  und  Literatur,”  which  compiises  studies  in 
all  the  departments  of  Jewish  literature  and  life. 
The  introductory  chaijter  is  a philosophical  presen- 
tation of  the  es.sence  of  Jewish  literature  and  its 
right  to  existence,  its  connection  with  the  culture  of 
the  peoples  among  which  the  Jews  have  lived,  and 
its  bearing  upon  the  civilizations  amid  which  it  de- 
veloped Zunz  makes  an  earnest  protest  against  the 
neglect  of  this  literature,  and  caustically  e.\ poses  its 
underlying  motives — indolence,  arrogance,  and  jtrej 
udice.  A rapid  survey  of  the  treatment  accorded 
Hebrew  books  serves  as  a prelude  to  the  unsparing 
castigation  administered  to  the  conceit  of  the  Chris- 
tian scholars  of  the  nineteenth  centui  y,  and  as  a pro- 
test against  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  exclusion 
of  Jewish  studies  from  the  univei'sities.  The  volume 
itself  was  a proof  that  Jewish  science  had  a right  to 
citizenship  in  the  academic  republic  of  letters.  Ap- 
parently disjointed,  the  various  subjects  treated  in 
this  volume  found  their  unity  in  the  methodical  grasp 
of  the  author,  who  made  it  clear  that  underlying  all 
these  diverse  interests  was  a distinct  unity  of  pur- 
pose, the  pulse-beat  of  a life  striving  for  expression 
and  realization.  Bibliography,  ethics,  and  culture 
were  among  the  departments  into  which  the  book 
ushered  the  student,  while  long  peri- 
“Zur  ods  of  time,  of  which  little  had  been 
GeschicMe  known  or  understood,  were  there  set 
und  Li-  forth  in  all  their  bearings  and  ambi- 
teratur.”  tions.  Zunz  had,  indeed,  earned  the 
title  of  the  Jewish  Boeckh.  Under 
his  touch  every  detached  fact  appeared  as  sympto- 
matic of  the  life  of  a vitalized  organism.  Sui)cr- 
flcially  examined,  the  book  seemed  to  be  a collection 
of  incoherent  names,  dates,  and  details,  but  when 
rightly  taken  as  a whole,  it  won  distinction  as  the 
result  of  studies  undertaken  to  reveal  the  unifying 
thought  manifest  in  all  the  various  fragmcnlsof  in- 
formation, whether  old  or  new.  Once  more  Zunz 
had  proved  his  supreme  mastership  in  the  wide  field 
of  Jewish  literature;  and  that  he  had  also  the  rare  ait 
of  popular  presentation  was  shown  by  the  lectures 
which  he  delivered  in  1842. 

The  year  1848  brought  Ziinz  an  opportunity  to 
utilize  his  rare  gifts  of  mind,  tongue,  and  heart  in 
the  political  arena.  His  oration  in  honor  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  march  uprising  in  Berlin  attracted  uni- 
versal attention  to  him  ; and  he  was  chosen  elector 
in  the  110th  precinct  both  for  the  deputy  to  the 
Prussian  legislature  and  for  the  representative  in  the 
German  Diet.  He  addressed  many  a meeting  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  his  lucidity  of  diction,  clarity  of 


thought,  eloquence  of  speech,  readiness  of  wit,  and 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  the  di.scus- 
sion  distinguishing  him  among  the  many  men  of 
parts  and  power  who  were  his  colleagues.  He  was 
called  to  act  as  vice-chairman  (Aug.  0.  1840)  and 
later  as  chairman  (Oct.  4)  of  theeighth  Berlin  Volks- 
vercin.  On  Nov  0 he  delivered  the  memorial  ad- 
dress on  Robert  Blum;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
strove  to  reorganize  the  Jewish  community  on  a 
liberal  basis.  lie  was  likewise  busy  in  conferences 
and  i)rivatc  interviews  with  intliiential  men,  endeav- 
oring to  carry  into  etiect  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews;  for  in  1847  high  functionaries  of  the  court  and 
state  had  sought  his  o])inion  on  the  jiroposed  legis- 
lation regulating  the  status  of  the  Prussian  Jews. 

The  office  of  director  of  the  normal  school  now 
seemed  to  him  to  consume  too  much  of  his  time, 
and  he  severed  his  connection  with  this  insti- 
tution on  Feb.  2.5,  18.50.  A small  pension  was  voted 
him  by  the  congregation,  and  assured  him  the  lib- 
erty he  craved  for  the  completion  of  the  labors  which 
had  come  to  fruition  only  in  part  in  his  “ Gottesdienst- 
liche  Vorti'ilge.”  The  jirayers  and  jirayer-books  of 
Judaism  still  awaited  his  jiresentation,  but  the  ma- 
terial for  this  purpose  was  widely  scattered  in  inacces- 
sible manuscriptsiind  distant  libraries.  Zunz  had  al- 
ready gone  in  Sept.,  1840,  to  the  British  ^luseum.  and 
his  visit  had  confirmed  him  in  his  plan  of  writing  the 
history  of  Jewish  hynmologj'  and  synagogal  poetry 
as  incorporated  in  the  various  liturgies  of  the  Syna 
gogue.  He  soon  realized,  however,  that  such  ii 
work  would  fill  several  volumes,  and  he  accordingly 
resolved  to  write  first  the  story  of  the  i)oetry  and 
then  that  of  the  jtoets.  The  “Synagogale  Poesie 
des  Mittelalters  ” was  imblished  March 
The  2,  1855,  and  discussed  the  various 

“Syna-  kinds  of  poetry  incoriioratcd  in  the 

gogale  Jewish  services,  their  external  forms, 

Poesie.”  their  inner  motive,  and  the  circum- 
stances, hopes,  experiences,  and  suf- 
ferings that  had  evoked  them.  Totracethe  develop- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  language  in  these  monuments 
of  the  Jewish  spirit  was  another  of  the  iireoccupa- 
tions  of  Zunz,  who  showed,  espcciall}’  in  his  intro- 
ductory chapter,  that  he  who  woke  to  new  life  the 
Jewish  hymnal  handled  the  German  tongue  with  a 
mastershij)  caiualed  only  by  the  greatest  writers, 
while  his  German  translations  helped  to  illustrate 
and  vitalize  the  story.  This  introductory  chajiter 
has,  indeed,  become  a classic,  George  Eliot  deeming 
its  jihrases  worthy  of  incorporation  in  “ Daniel  Dc- 
ronda.”  Under  the  necessity  of  abbreviating  the 
services  at  public  worship  the  piyyutim  had  been 
attacked  for  3'cars  by  those  who  strove  for  a reform 
of  the  ritual.  Zunz’s  work  gave  the  proof  that 
these  hymns  were  the  slow  accretion  of  centuries 
and  were  unequal  in  value.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  book  showed  what  wealth  of  feeling  and  fervor 
of  faith  lay  hidden  in  these  outbursts  of  lament, 
penitence,  and  expectancy.  lie  demonstrated  that 
the  jewel-casket  of  the  medieval  Synagogue  con- 
tained many  a priceless  gem  in  addition  to  several 
of  inferior  value. 

Zunz  now'  realized  that  without  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  manuscripts  he  could  go  no  further  in 
his  history  of  the  poets  and  the  liturgy.  On  April 
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Zurita 
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2G,  18o5,  he  set  out  on  his  journey  of  exploration, 
spending  twelve  da^’S  in  the  British  Museum, 
twenty  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  and  three  in  Paris, 
and  inspecting  280  manuscripts  and  100  rare  books. 
After  paying  a visit  to  Heinrich  Heine  (June  26- 
28),  he  returned  on  July  4,  1855.  In  the  following 
year  he  inspected  and  excerpted  eighty  manuscripts 
in  the  Hamburg  Library  (June  18-July  27,  1856), 
and  after  his  return  he  resumed  his  lectures  on  Jew- 
ish  literature.  In  1856,  moreover,  he  wrote  his 
“ Leber  die  Eidesleistungen  der  Juden,”  a defense  of 
the  Jews  against  the  charge  of  perjury  and  a pro- 
test against  theOATit  Moke  Juu.vico, 

Scientific  which  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  his 

Journeys.  “ Die  Bitus  des  Synagogalen  Gottes 
dienstes  Geschichtlich  Entwickelt” 
(1859).  In  concisenessof  presentation  and  wealth  of 
content  this  volume  has  scarcely  a peer.  He  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  by  grouping  the  several  compo- 
nents of  the  liturgy  according  to  various  countries, 
exhibiting  the  growth  of  a liturgical  literature  devel- 
oping through  two  millennia  from  small  begin- 
nings to  the  final  compilations  of  fixed  cycles  (“  mah- 
zorim  ”)  and  rites. 

During  his  studies  preparatory  to  the  concluding 
volume  of  his  monumental  work,  Zunz  continued 
his  activity  in  public  affairs,  being  entrusted  with 
the  presidency  of  the  electoral  assembly  of  his  dis- 
trict (April  25,  1862).  His  main  energy,  however, 
was  devoted  to  his  scholarly  pursuits,  and,  becoming 
daily  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  nece.ssity  of 
inspecting  the  Hebrew  collections  in  Italy,  he  went 
to  Parma  (May  20,  1863),  where  he  examined  about 
120  codices  in  the  De  Rossi  Library;  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  visit  the  Vatican.  One  of  the  fruits  of 
this  Italian  trip  was  his  “Hebraische  Handschriften 
in  Italien,  ein  iSIahuiuf  des  Kechts.”  He  crowned 
the  labors  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life  by 
his  volume  on  the  “ Literaturgeschichte  der  S3'na- 
gogalen  Poesie,”  the  preface  of  which  is  dated  Se])t. 
26.  1865.  This  was  his  thanks  to  the  friends  who 
had  remembered  his  seventietli  birthday  (Aug.  10, 
1864)  by  the  founding  of  the  Zunzstiftuug,  the  ini- 
tiative having  been  taken  by  Salomon  Neumann. 
This  concluding  volume  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance not  only  for  the  history  of  Jewish  poetry, 
but  also  for  that  of  the  Jews,  revealing  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  Jews  in  Ital}",  Spain,  and  German}'. 
Once  more  an  enormous  mass  of  material  was  made 
intelligible  as  to  conditions  of  time  and  jilace,  and 
amorphous  detail  again  assumed  shape  and  function 
within  the  circle  of  correlated  circumstance,  thus 
becoming  part  of  a living  and  growing  organism. 
In  1867  a supplement  appeared,  adding  to  the  1,500 
poets  and  their  numerous  productions,  80  new  ver- 
sifiers and  500  new  poems. 

The  Germany  of  1870  found  in  Zunz  as  an 
elector  a loyal  cooperator  in  its  destiny.  In  1872 
he  raised  his  voice  in  his  “ Deutsche  Briefe  ” in  de- 
fense of  the  purity  of  the  German  language,  menaced 
by  the  journalism  and  vulgarism  then  rampant. 
The  same  year  he  wrote  his  “ Monatstage  des  Kalen- 
derjahres,”  a memorial  calendar  recording  the  days 
on  which  Israel’s  great  sons  and  martyrs  had  died, 
and  giving  characteristic  details  concerning  their 
labors  and  lives. 


A new  field  now  began  to  attract  his  attention, 
that  of  Bible  criticism ; and  in  his  studies  on  Deu- 
teronomy, Ezekiel,  Leviticus,  and  Esther  (“Z.  D.  JI. 
G.”  xxvii.  669-689)  he  reached  conclusions  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  those  deduced  by  the  traditionistsand 
even  by  the  conservatives,  proving  the  unteuability 
of  the  dogma  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
Attitude  shiij  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  his  “Ge- 
Toward  samnielte  Schrifteu  ” these  essays  have 
Higher  been  reproduced,  and  others  on  Exo- 
Criticism.  dus.  Numbers,  and  Genesis  have  been 
added  (“G.  S.”i.  217-270),  proof  suffi- 
cient that  Zunz  did  not  discredit  his  own  studies 
in  spite  of  the  outcry  raised  against  them.  Iii  his 
letters  addressed  to  David  Kaufmann  he  took  occa- 
sion to  declare  his  indifference  toward  “babblers 
and  hypocrites.”  “It  is  not  my  business  to  defend 
religion,  but  to  defend  human  rights.”  “Opinions 
on  books  are  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  relig- 
ion.” “Why  do  they  not  inquire  whether  it  be 
true  or  false?  Miserable  men  they  who  desire  not 
to  be  disturbed.”  “My  first  critical  studies  go  back 
to  1811,  long  before  Hengstenberg’s  day  and  the 
splendor  of  other  ‘ critic-astra.  ’ ” 

The  light  of  his  life  was  now  to  fail  him.  On 
Aug.  18,  1874,  his  Adelheid,  known  to  their  friends 
as  “DieZunzin”  ( = “ female  Zunz  ”),  passed  away. 
From  this  blow  Zunz  never  recovered.  His  entire 
literary  activity  was  limited  to  superintending 
the  publication  of  his  “Gesainmelte  Schriften.” 
Though  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  his  birthday 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  world  and  brought  to 
him  messages  of  love  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
glohe,  even  being  marked  by  the  publication  of  a 
“Zunz  Jubelschrift,”  he  felt  that  few  remembered 
his  existence.  David  Kaufmann  alone  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  arousing  in  him  the  old  interest 
for  Jewish  studies;  and  Steinschneider  was  perhaps 
the  only  one  with  whom  he  maintained  personal 
intercourse.  His  thoughts  dwelt  with  her  who  had 
been  his  companion. 

While  all  parties  in  Judaism  have  claimed  Zunz  for 
their  own,  his  Bible-critical  epilogue  to  his  labors  (in 
aletter  to  David  Kaufmann)  justifies  the  assumption 
that,  if  he  is  to  be  classified  at  all,  he  must  be  assigned 
a place  with  Geiger,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
closest  intimacy,  and  to  whose  “ Zeitschrift  ” he  was 
a regular  contributor.  The  end,  superinduced  by  a 
fall,  came  on  March  18, 1886.  To  the  last  he  was  clear 
in  mind  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 

Bibliography:  Letters  and  manuscripts  in  the  posse.ssion  of 
the  Letiranstalt  fur  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthiiins,  Berlin ; 
Das  Biich  Zunz,  a manuscript  autobiography  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Zunzstiftung ; Kaufmann,  Zunz,  in  Allucineine 
Deutsche  liiogroDtiie ; idem,  in  BInnatsschrift,  xxxviii.; 
Strodtmann,  H.  Heine's  Leheii  nnd  tVerke,  i.;  Maybaum, 
Ausdeni  Lchen  von  Leapoid  Zunz,  Berlin,  1894;  Jahrbuch 
filr  Jlldische  Gcschichtc,  1902-3;  Zunz,  G.  S.  i.-iii. 

S.  E.  G.  H. 

ZXJPH:  1.  A Levite,  and  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  prophet  Samuel  (I  Sam.  i.  1) ; in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage, I Chron.  vi.  11  (A.  V.  26),  he  is  called  Zophai. 

2.  A country,  periiaps  so  called  because  it  was  in- 
habited by  the  family  of  Zuph  (I  Sam.  ix.  5).  It 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  Ramathaim-zo- 
phim  (I  Sam.  i.  t),  since  both  places  are  mentioned 
together  with  Mount  Ephraim  (comp.  ib.  ix.  4-5). 

E.  c.  M.  Sel. 
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ZUPNIK,  AARON  HIRSCH  : Galician  He- 
brew and  J ndieo-Geniian  wi  iter;  born  at  Droliobycz 
c.  1850.  In  addition  to  editing  the  “ Drohobyezer 
Zeituug,”  a Juda'o-German  \veekl3'  begun  in  1883, 
and  the  “Zij^you,”  a periodical  which  was  at  first 
devoted  to  Hebrew  literature  (irregularly  from  1885 
to  1888)  and  later  became  a monthly  scientific  pub- 
lication (1896-97),  Zupnik  ptddished  the  following 
works:  “Kedushshat  ha-Shem  ” (Brody,  1867),  a 
historical  novel  depicting  Jewish  life  in  Spain  and 
adapted  from  Ludwig  PhiIij)pson’s  “Jacob  Tirado  ” ; 

“ Toledot  Abraham  ” (Lemberg,  1869),  biography  of 
Abraham  Cohn,  a preacher  of  Lemberg;  “ Emet  u- 
Mishpat”  (Droliobycz,  1883),  a Hebrew  translation 
of  Jo.seph  von  Wertheimer's  “Judische  Lehre  und 
Judisches  Lcben  ” (also  published  in  Polisli  under  \ 
the  title  “Nauka  Zydowska”);  “ Vom  Heder  zur 
Werkstatte”  (ih.  1884),  a Judam-German  novel  deal- 
ing with  Jewdsh  life  in  Galicia;  “Zur  Lbsung  der 
Judenfrage  Dttrch  die  Juden  ” (Berlin,  1885). 

Bibliography  : Lippe,  liihlUmrapliiwhe^  Lcxicnn,  new  se- 

I'iesi,  i.;  Zeitlin,  liibl.  Jidda,  p.  431. 

J,  M.  Sel. 

ZURICH:  Capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the 
.same  name.  Jevvs  first  settled  tlieie  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  soon  acciuired 
considerable  wealth  by  lending  money.  Tliey  paid 
high  taxes  for  toleration,  but  were  allowed  to  buj' 
and  own  houses,  including  the  castle  of  Mancgg  on 
the  Utliberg  and  an  estate  in  the  Beckenhof.  On 
the  whole,  they  were  treated  .iustly  by  the  govern- 
ment, although  they  were  subject  to  medieval  re 
strictions,  being  obliged  to  wear  the  Judeniu  t,  and 
probably  also  the  Badge.  Of  Talmudic  authors 
onl}^  IMoses  of  Zurich,  the  annotator  of  the  "Se- 
mak ” of  Is.XAC  BEN  Joseph  oe  Coubeie,  is  known 
(Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  pp.  183-184). 

In  1348  the  Black  Death  brought  about  a change 
in  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  wdio  were  accu.sed  of 
having  poisoned  the  wells.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  charged  with  the  murder 
The  Black  of  a boy,  and  in  1349  a number 

Death.  of  Jews  were  burned  in  conseciuence 
of  these  two  calumnies.  Soon  after- 
ward, however,  Jews  again  settled  in  Zurich,  and  in 
1401,  when  those  of  Schaflhausen  and  'Winter- 
thur were  burned  on  account  of  the  murder  of  a Chris- 
tian boy  at  Diessenhofen,  their  colleagues  of  Zurich 
were  protected  by  the  city  council  against  the  citi- 
zens and  gilds,  although,  for  their  own  securitv, 
they  were  kept  in  confinement  until  all  danger  was 
over.  The  hostility  of  the  people  and  of  the  gilds 
made  it  impossible,  however,  for  the  council  to  keep 
the  Jews  in  the  town  any  longer,  and  in  the  j'ears 
1424,  1435,  and  1436  decrees  of  expulsion  were  issued 
against  them.  Two  centuries  later  a Frankfort  Jew 
named  Samuel  Elron  made  a remark  derogatory  to 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  and  was  beheaded, 
whereupon  it  was  solemnly  proclaimed  throughout 
the  town  that  no  Jew  should  again  be  allowed  to 
settle  within  it  unless  he  had  first  received  special 
permission. 

From  that  date,  1634,  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  no  Jews  lived  in  Zurich:  nor  was  it 
until  the  emancipation  of  their  coreligionists  of 
Aargau  in  1863  that  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
XII.— 45 


opened  to  them.  Shortly  before'  this,  however,  a 
few  Jews,  mostly’  Alsatians,  lived  in  tlie  suburbs  of 
Zurich,  where  the}’  founded  a cemetery.  After  the 
emancipation  Jews  from  Endingen  and  Lengnan, 
the  only  two  villages  in  Switzerland 
Emancipa-  in  which  Jews  had  always  been  allowed 
tion.  to  live,  migrated  to  Zuricli  in  greater 
numbers,  being  followed  b_v  their 
coreligionists  from  ot her  countries,  esiieciall}’  from 
the  neighboring  German  states.  Among  the  well- 
known  German  Jews  who  lived  and  died  in  Ziiiich 
was  Solomon  L.  S'I'ihniieim.  About  1871)  the  con 
gregation  had  increased  sullicientlv  to  emiilov  a 
rabbi,  the  first  incumbent  being  iMoritz  Levin  (now 
with  the  Beform  Congregation  of  Berlin):  the 
second,  Alexander  Kisch  (now  in  Prague).  In 
1883  a synagogue  was  built  in  Li'iwenstrasse.  At 
liresent  Cl'**'"’)  Jewish  population  of  Zurich  is 
about  2.000,  and,  like  the  whole  town,  it  is  of  an 
international  character.  In  Zurich,  as  in  the  rest 
of  Switzerland,  the  Jew  s are  absoluteh’  free  politic 
all}',  but  social  life  is  not  yet  devoid  of  ]ireju- 
dices.  TheC’antonal  University  and  the  Swiss  Poly- 
technic School  are  attended  by  many  foreign  .lews 
and  Jewesses,  especially  fiom  Bussia,  and  theie  are 
several  Jewish  iirofessors  and  iirivat-docents  in  the 
two  faculties.  The  gymnasium  likewise  hasa  .lew 
ish  teacher,  and  two  .Jewish  representatives  sit  in 
the  Cantonal  Council,  although  no  Jew  is  yet  a mem 
her  of  the  municipal  government. 

The  Zurich  .lews  are  chielly  merchants,  while 
th(>  Polish  and  Russian  immigrants  are  mostly  ped 
lers.  The  chief  community  is  the  Israelitische 
Kultusgemeinde,  directed  since  1893  by  Dr.  I.itt 
maim,  and  containing  330  households.  In  addition 
to  this  is  the  Orthodox  Israelitische  Religionsge- 
sellschaft,  which  has  a room  for  worship  in  a jiri- 
vate  house,  and  also  owns  a cemetery.  A Jewish 
library  of  several  thousand  volumes  (including  in 
cunabula  and  manuscrijits)  has  been  pnrcha.sed  by 
the  Israelitische  Kultusgemeinde  from  a beiniest 
of  the  historian  Heidenheim  (who  died  in  Zurieli), 
and  jiresented  to  the  municipal  library. 

Bibliography  : Ulrich,  Snujinliuni  .JI)<U.arhri'  Grach iridr ji 
ill  del'  Schweiz,  Basel,  174S:  Bar,  Die  Juden  Ziirichs  iin 
Mittrhdtcj-.  in  Zui  ichci'  I'tischenhuch  nii  f d(U<  Jahi'  ISWj: 
^.tcinherj!,  Studien  ZJU'  Geachichic  dcj- Juden  in  dri'  Schweiz 
Wilhicnd  dca  MUtciidleia,  Zurich,  Itio:!:  laraelitiaches 
Wochenhlatt  fllr  die  Sciiweiz,  i..  Nos.  30,  :4I). 

I),  E.  Sc. 

ZURIEL,  MOSES  BEN  SAMUEL:  Mathe- 
matician of  the  seventeenth  century;  author  of 
“Mchaddesh  Hodashim  ” (Venice,  16.53),  a calendar 
for  5414-34  (=  16.54-74). 

BlHi.iOGRAiMlY  ; Steinsclineider,  in  ^^<Jnatsschrift,  xlix.  49.5. 

E.  c.  M.  See. 

ZURISHADDAI  : The  father  of  Shelumiel,  a 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  who  was  chosen  to  aid 
Moses  in  numbering  the  people  (Num.  i,  6;  ii.  12; 
vil.  36,  41 ; x.  19). 

E.  G.  IE  B.  P. 

ZURITA:  Fortified  city  of  Castile  on  the  River 
Tajo,  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Pastrana.  It  had 
a Jewish  community  as  early  as  1137,  when  King 
Alfonso  VII.  won  it  from  the  Moors;  and  during  the 
Alinohade  persecutions  many  Jews  sought  refuge 
there.  In  the  charter  granted  the  city  by  Alfonso 
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VHI  ill  1180,  no  distinctions  were  drawn  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  on  Dec.  20,  121.),  the  al- 
jania  in  Zurita  was  exempted  from  all  taxation  by 
licnry  I.  of  Castile  in  view  of  the  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices made  by  its  members  during  the  war,  and  in 
recognition  of  its  faitiiful  defense  and  improvement 
of  the  fort  entrusted  to  it.  In  1474  this  same  al- 
jama,  which  was  so  wealthy  that  it  gave  tlie  king  a 
thousand  doubloons  ("  mille  aureos  paid,  together 
with  the  aljamas  of  Pastrana  and  xVlmequera,  two 
thousand  iuaravedis  in  taxes. 

Bini.iOGRAPii  V ; Doh  tin  Acad.  /Itst.  xl.  160  ct  .sry.;  Itios,  Jltst. 


ZUTRA,  MAR,  I.  ; Exilarch  from  401  to  409. 
He  was  the  successor  of  Mar  Kahana  and  a contem- 
porary of  H.  Ashi,  whose  enactments  he  had  to  fol- 
low in  siiiteof  his  exalted  iiosition.  He  was  obliged 
to  Iciive  Nehardeaand  take  up  his  residence  in  Sura, 
where  he  held  an  annual  reception  at  the  opening  of 
the  harvest  sejison  for  the  delegates  of  all  Babylo- 
nian communities,  the  recejitions  being  called  “ rigli  ” 
( In  addition  ]\lar Zutra  received 
various  other  delegations  at  Sura.  Nothing  further 
is  known  about  his  ciireer. 

Bibliography  : GriUx.  (iesc)i.  iv.  .'til,  note  ti;  Neubauer,  An- 

cedata,  i.  62-33;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot.  i.  KiTa. 

J.  S.  O. 

ZUTRA,  MAR,  II.:  Exilarch:  born  about 49C ; 
died  about  .'52b;  ruled  from  512  to  520.  He  was  the 
son  of  Huna,  who  was  appointed  exilarch  under 
Firu/;  and  he  was  born  at  the  time  when  lilazdak 
endeavored  to  introduce  communism  in  all  Persia. 
The  o|)position  agidnst  ^lar  Zutra,  his  imprison- 
ment, and  his  earlj-  death  have  given  rise  to  a num- 
ber of  iegends.  The  following  anecdote  is  told 
about  his  birth  and  the  events  preceding  it:  Mar 
Zutra’s  father  was  engaged  in  constant  strife  with 
his  father-in-law,  the  school  jirincipal  Mar  Hanina, 
becatise  the  latter  refused  to  obey  the  orders  issued 
by  the  exilarch.  Hanina  was  accordingly  punished 
for  his  disobedience;  and,  being  etnbittered  and  hit- 
miliated,  he  went  into  the  prayer-house  at  night, 
and  there  shed  a dishful  of  tears,  whereupon  he  fell 
aslee|).  He  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a cedtir  forest, 
engaged  in  felling  the  trees;  tind  when  he  came  to 
the  last  cediir-tree  King  David  appeared  tind  forbade 
him  to  fell  it.  On  awakening,  Hanina  learned  that 
the  entire  house  of  the  exilarch  had  perished,  except 
his  daughter,  who  was  iiregnant  and  had  been 
spared.  Boon  afterward  she  gave  birth  to  a son, 
whom  the  grandfather  named  IMar  Ztitra,  at  the 
same  titnc  assutning  persotial  charge  of  his  training. 
During  IMar  Zutra’s  infancy  the  exilarehate  was 
administered  by  his  brother-in-law  IMar  Pahra, 
or  Pahda.  The  latter  bribed  King  Koliad  in  order 
that  he  tnight  remaiti  in  office;  but  when  Mar  Zutra 
iiad  reaciied  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  gratulhither  pre- 
sented himtothe  kingasthe  legitimate  ruler,  where- 
upon the  monarcii  installed  him  as  exilai'ch.  Jlar 
Pahda  opposed  this,  but  was  killed  by  a fly  which 
entered  his  nostril;  and  after  that  event  the  exi- 
larehs  had  a fly  on  their  seal. 

IMar  Zutra  took  uj)  arms  against  the  Persians,  and 
organized  an  uprising  to  ojiiiose  the  introduction  of 


communism,  although  the  king  himself  was  in  favor 
thereof.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  uprising,  how- 
ever, was  the  assassination  of  the  school  principal 
Isaac,  regarding  which  no  accurate  information  ex- 
ists. From  the  f;ict  that  Jlar  Hanina  took  part  in 
the  struggle,  it  may  be  deduced  that  it  was  of  a re- 
ligious character.  At  the  head  of  acompanj'  of  400 
Jewish  warriors  IMar  Zutra  advanced  against  the  op- 
posing Persian  forces;  and  the  battles  fought  bj- 
him  have  furnished  material  for  various  legends. 
It  is  told  that  a pillar  of  fire  always  preceded  his 
army;  and  it  is  further  stated  that  I\Iar  Zutra 
founded  an  indeiiendent  Jewish  state,  with  Mahoza 
as  his  residence.  He  ruled  as  an  independent  king, 
and  imposed  heavy  taxes  on  all  non-Jews.  In  spite 
of  his  able  government,  however,  immorality  spread 
among  his  people,  whereiiiion  the  pillar  of  lire  dis- 
appeared. In  a subsequent  battle  between  Mar 
Zutra  and  the  Persians  the  former  was  defeated; 
and  both  he  and  his  grandfather  Hanina  were  taken 
prisoners  anil  decapitated,  their  bodies  being  sus- 
pended from  crosses  on  the  bridge  at  IMalioza. 

The  account  of  IMar  Zutra’s  life  is  based  on  a mix- 
ture of  historic  facts  and  legendarj’  narratives. 
Thus,  the  description  of  the  uprising  of  the  Jews 
against  Persian  reforms,  the  statement  regarding  the 
prominent  position  held  by  Mar  Zutra,  and  the  ac- 
count of  his  death  are  all  based  on  historical  data, 
whereas  the  stories  of  the  extinction  of  the  exilarchal 
house  are  legendary,  as  are  also  the  dream  of  Hanina 
(which  corresponds  with  that  of  Bostanai)  and  the 
account  of  the  pillar  of  fire.  All  those  legends, 
however,  which  tend  to  prove  that  the  later  rulers 
of  Babylonia  were  usurpers  have  abasisof  ti  uth,  in- 
asmuch as  Mar  Zutra’s  only  son  emigrated  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

Bibliography  : Gratz,  Geiich.  v.  4-6,  note  1 : Neubauer,  Anec- 

dota,  ii.  76 ; Heilprin,  Seder  ha-DoroU  i- 167. 

.J.  S.  O. 

ZUTRA,  MAR,  BAR  MAR  ZUTRA:  Pal- 
estinian scholar.  On  the  day  of  his  birth  his  father 
was  crucified,  and  his  mother  fled  with  him  to  Pal- 
estine, where  he  was  later  appointed  archipherecite 
(see  Ahciiipiip:recites).  According  to  Briill,  he  was 
active  in  causing  the  scientific  material  collected  iii 
Palestine  to  be  gathered  together  and  examined; 
and  the  Palestinian  Talmud  is  said  to  have  been 
completed  in  his  lifetime.  During  his  term  of  office 
the  order  of  Justinian  in  relation  to  reading  from 
Holj''  Scripture  was  iiromulgated  ; and  the  first  op- 
posing utterance  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Mar 
Zutra.  His  place  of  residence  was  probably  Tibe- 
rias, and  by  virtue  of  his  title  he  was  the  official 
leader  of  the  Palestinian  Jews. 

Bibliography:  BtuWs  Jahrh.  v.  94-96;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha- 

Dfirat,  1.  173;  I'ufiaxiii,  ed.  Flllpowskl,  p.  93  ; Weiss,  Dnr,  iv. 

2,  304;  Gratz,  Oeseh.  iii.  386. 

J.  s.  o. 

ZUZIM  : Name  of  an  ancient  people  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xiv.  5 as  residing  in  Ham,  the  territory  east 
of  the  Jordan,  and  as  having  been  smitten  by  Chedor- 
laomer.  The  narrator  must  have  supposed  that  the 
Zuzim  were  well  known,  for  he  prefixes  the  definite 
article  to  their  name,  though  its  use  may  also 
imply  that  even  to  him  the  nation  was  somewhat  neb- 
ulous. This  prefix  induced  the  Septuagint  and  the 
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Pesliittii  (or  the  scribe  of  the  copy  underlying  tlieir 
version)  to  lead  the  name  as  an  appellative.  They 
therefore  translate  it  as  “the  strong”  (=“ha- 
‘izzuzim  ”)  or  “ the  mighty  ” (=  “ ha-‘ezuzim  ”),  and 
thus  identify  the  ] eople  with  the  Pephaim,  the  giants 
who  occupied  the  district  and  who  are  said  to  have 
been  called  “ Zamzummim”  by  the  Ammonites  (Dent, 
ii.  20).  The  rendering  of  Symmachus  results  from 
a combination  of  tlie  two  names  Zuzim  and  Zam- 
zummim {’^oaZojiiiELv),  and  thus  anticipates  tho.se 
modern  scholars  who  maintain  that  the  names  are 
identical,  the  variance  being  due  to  scribal  errors. 
Sayee  (“Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the 
Monuments,”  p)).  et  »eq.  \ “ E.\iiository  Times,” 
viii.  408),  ])roceeding  on  the  theory  that  Gen.  .\iv.  is 
a translation  of  a Babylonian  document,  advances 
the  hypothesis  that  the  double  spelling  of  the  name 
arose  from  the  ideittity  of  the  characters  “ m " and 
“w”  in  Babylonian.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to 
connect  the  name  with  Ziza,  a military  jiost  of  the 
Bomau  [leriod  (Dillmann,  “Genesis,”  tul  loc.). 

E.  G.  11. 

ZWEIFEL,  LAZAR  (ELIEZER  ZEBI  B. 
DAVID  HA-KOHEN):  Bussian  apologist  and 
critical  compiler  from  rabbinical  works;  born  at  Mo- 
ghilef  April  15,  1815;  died  at  Gluchof  Feb.  18,  1888. 
He  was  a lecturer  in  the  rabbinical  seminary  of  Jito- 
mir  from  1853  until  the  institution  was  closed  in  1874. 
Zweifel  was  a collector  of  excei'pts  and  (juotations 
from  rabbinical  literature,  which  he  used  in  all  his 
works  to  such  an  extent  that  they  comprise  about 
three-quarters  of  the  text.  One  large  “ yalkut  ” of 
his  compilation  was  burned,  and  only  about  a tenth 
of  the  original  work  was  saved  from  the  fire  that 
once  destroyed  his  house.  Zweifel  acted  as  a medi- 
ator and  peace-maker  between  the  various  Jewish 
sects,  and  was  especially  prominent  as  a jn'otector  of 
the  Hasidi.m.  He  also  defended  the  Karaites  against 
the  attack  of  Deinard,  and  even  had  a good  word 
for  Beform  (“Sancgoi-,”  pp.  38-41,  43).  He  en- 
deavored also  to  give  a Jewish  coloring  to  Si)inoza’s 
philosophy,  and  quoted  fifty  ojujiions,  mostof  which, 
including  that  of  Besht  (Ba'ai,  Suk.m-Tou),  were  in 
harmony  with  the  philosopher,  while  he  himself  con- 
tended that  the  only  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that 
Spinoza  used  words  without  careful  discrimination 
to  explain  his  .system  (“Shalom  ‘al-Yisracl,”  iii.  43, 
ed.  Wilna,  1873). 

Zweifel  was  a prolific  writer  and  one  of  the  first 
to  use  Talmudic  and  idiomatic  Hebrew  for  tlu!  mod- 
ern jioetry  which  he  fre(juently  composed,  stanzas 
being  interspersed  throughout  his  works.  He  was 
also  a talented  and  epigrammatic  Yiddish  author, 
and  some  of  his  productions  in  that  field  were  pub- 
lished in  Specter’s  “ Hausfreund.” 

Zw'eifel  is  best  known  through  his  apologetic  “ Sha- 
lom ‘al-Yisrael,”  a woik  in  four  volumes,  two  of 
which  are  marked  “ part  true.”  He  based  his  defense 
on  the  ground  that  “Beshtism  ” (nUOtf^VD)  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  views  expressed  in  the  “ Moreh  Ne- 
bukim”  of  Maimonides,  the  “ Hobot  ha- 
Defense  of  Lebabot  ” of  Bahya,  and  the  “ Mesillat 
Hasidism.  Yesharim  ” of  Moses  Luzzatto.  He 
showed  also  that  similar  ideas  were 
found  in  Luria’s  cabalistic  system,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  Hasidic  minhagim  were  mere  repetitions  of 


what  had  alread}'  been  recognized  in  the  Talmud 
and  in  early  literature  b}’  Philo  and  other  Alexan- 
drian Jews  ("Shalom  ‘al-Yisracl,”  i.  47a).  He 
claimed,  moreovei',  that  the  iirejudicc  against  the 
Hasidim  and  the  ])er.secutions  which  they  were  forced 
to  endure  at  the  hands  of  their  oiq)onento  were  as 
unjust  as  the  opiiression  of  .lews  by  Christians  (ib. 
vi.  5!)).  He  admitted,  however,  that  Hasidism 
had  changed  somewhat  since  tlie  time  of  Besht.  and 
that  the  rank  and  tile  of  those  who  profes.sed  Hasi- 
dism no  longer  strictly  followed  the  ancient  path. 
He  aceoi'dingly  urged  the  leading  rabl)is  or  zaddi- 
kim,  esi)eeially  B.  .Mordeeai  of  ('zernol)el,  B.  Israel 
of  Bazun,  and  B.  .Mendel  of  Lubawicz,  to  instinct 
their  thousands  of  adheicnts  to  weed  out  the  idlers 
among  them,  and  to  refrain  from  denuneiations 
and  apixsd.s  to  the  govc-rnment  in  their  petty  ejuar- 
I'cls,  likewise  inqiloring  them  to  cease  introducing 
innovations  into  minhagim  {ib.  iii..  end,  ed.  Wilna). 

Zweifel  was  hitlerly  ci  ilieized  Ity  the  .Maskilim  foi- 
his  apologetics  and  jianegyries  of  the  Hasidim.  Hay- 
yim  tselig  Slonimski,  his  colleague  in  the  ralibinieal 
seminary,  made  a jiublic  protest,  de- 
Replies  to  daring  that  Zweifers  opinion  was  not 

Zweifel.  shared  by  the  faculty  and  that  he 
trusted  it  would  make  no  impre.ssion 
on  the  students  (“Ha-Meliz,”  viii,,  No.  37;  comp, 
also  Nos.  4‘2-45,  47).  yome  remarked  that  his  name 
Zweifel  (—  "doubt”)  was  indieati\ e of  his  wavering 
and  unbalanced  mind,  and  .1.  L.  Gordon  hesitated  to 
take  Zweifel  seriously  (“Iggerot  Yeleg,”  ii.  277), 
while  Isaac  Ilirsch  Weiss  regarded  his  dTorts  to 
harmonize  the  factions  as  unavailing,  all  refulation 
of  false  accusations  against  .lews  in  general  being 
superlluous  or  useless,  though  he  admitted  Zweifel's 
good  intentions  and  the  value  of  his  works  taken 
as  a whole  (“  Ha-Asif,”  iii.  152). 

The  worksof  Zweifel  areas  follows:  (1)  “ ^[innim 
we-‘Ugab,”  containing  a poetical  introduction  in 
which  the  numerical  value  of  tlie  let- 

Works.  ters  of  each  line  is  1,850  (the  year  of 
issue),  notes  on  various  jiassagesof  the 
Bible  and  'ralmud,  poems,  and  a collection  of  say- 
ings entitled  “PirkedeB.  Eliezer  ha-Kafan  ” (Wil- 
na, 1858):  (2)  “Musar  Ab,”  containing  the  letter  of 
admonition  addressed  by  iMaimonides  to  his  son 
Abraham,  the  ethical  will  of  .Tudah  ibn  Tibbon  to 
his  son  Samuel,  together  with  noti's  and  explana- 
tions, and  150  jU'overbs  (Jitomir,  1805);  (3)  “ Pardes 
Bimmonim,”  exidanationsof  legendary  haggadot  in 
the  Talmud,  bj'  Shem-Tob  Shaprut  (first  ed..  Sab- 
bionetta,  1554),  edited  with  an  introduction  and  re- 
marks (.litomir,  1800);  (4)  “Likkute  Zebi,”  a collec- 
tion of  remarks  on  the  Bible  and  Midrash  liy  Hir.sch 
Zebi  Segiill  of  Kovno,  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  {ib.  1800);  (5)  “Tushiyyah,”  stories  and  ])o 
ems,  chiefly  translations  from  Bussian  and  German 
{ib.  1807):  (0)  “ Homer  bc-Yad  ha-Yozer,”  an  ethieo- 
philosophical  commentary  on  Pappenheim’s  litur 
gical  hymn  " Ki  Hiuue  Ka-Homer”  for  the  eve  of  Vom 
Kippur,  with  notes,  a eulogy  on  Solomon  Lob  Ba- 
poport,  and  similar  material  {ib.  1808);  (7)  "Sha- 
lom ‘al-Y'isracl”  (i.-iii.,  part  1,  ib.  1808-70;  iii., 
part  2,  Wilna,  1873;  iv.,  .litomir,  1873;  comp.  J.  S. 
Trachtmann  in  “Ha-Karmel,”  1873,  No.  11);  (8) 
"Bet  Middot,”  moral  and  ethical  teachings  by 
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Jacob  Lob  MargoHotli,  with  notes  (Jitoinir,  1870); 
(9)  “Heslibon  slid  '01am,”  on  theodicy  (Warsaw, 
1878):  (10)  “Nezah  Yisrael,”  the  vitality  of  the 
Jewish  nation  explained  by  the  teachings  of  Juda- 
ism (St.  Petersburg,  1884;  reprint  from  Zederbaum’s 
“Meliz  Ehad  iMinni  Elef”);  (11)  “ Sanegor,”  a de- 
fense against  the  accusation  of  materialism  and  Tal- 
mudic Judaism,  divided  into  five  sections  and  giv- 
ing historical  explanations  (Warsaw,  1885;  2d  ed., 
Wilna,  1894;  comp.  J.  L.  Frcidkin  in  “Keneset  Yis- 
rad,”  i.  242;  Benlyczcwski,  in  “Bet  ha-lMidrash,”  i. 
87);  and  (12)  “'01am  Katan,”  or  “Klein  Wdtd,” 
a Yiddish  [loem  reprinted  from  “ Ha-Zofeh  ” (Lon- 
don, 1894).  Zweifel  wrote  also  numerous  articles 
for  the  Hebrew  weeklies  and  magazines. 

Zweifd’s  granddaughter  Pauline  Zweifel  is  an 
opera-singer  of  international  reputation.  She  grad- 
uated from  the  Warsaw  Conservatorium,  made  her 
debut  at  Milan,  and  sang  at  the  opera  house  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  1905. 

Bibliography:  Ha-Mdfjgith  xxxil.,  Nos.  41-4.5;  lla-Meliz, 
18S8,  No.  38;  Ho-A«if.  V.  214;  (Jznr  liii-Sifnit,  iv.  273-276 ; 
Paperna,  in  Sefer  ha-Shanali,  19U0,  pp.  63  ct  .s'ci/.;  Zeitlin, 
Bibl.  Post-MehdeU.  p.  431. 

It.  K.  J.  D.  E. 


ZWEIFEL,  PAUL:  German  gynecologist, 
born  at  Hongg,  near  Zurich,  Switzerland,  June  30, 
1848;  educated  at  the  University  of  Zurich  (M.D, 
1871).  In  1871  he  received  the  “ venia  legendi  ” at 
the  University  of  Strasburg,  where  he  had  already 
become  assistant  in  the  gynecological  institute.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  jirofessor  of  gynecology  at 
the  University  of  Erlangen,  and  in  1887  he  was 
transferred  to  Leipsic.  He  has  the  title  “Geheimer 
Medizinal-Rat.” 

Zweifel  has  contributed  over  one  hundred  mono- 
graphs to  medical  journals.  Among  his  many  works 
may  be  mentioned  : “ Ueber  den  Verdauungsapparat 
der  Neugeborenen  " (Strasburg,  1874);  “Lehrbuch 
der  Operativen  Geburtslu'ilfe  ” (Stuttgart,  1881 ; ap- 
peared as  “Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshulfe,”  ib.  1887, 
5th  ed.  1901);  “ DerEintluss  der  Acrztlichen  Thiitig- 
keit  auf  die  Bevolkerungsbewegung  ” (ib.  1887); 
“Die  Symphyseotomie ” (ib.  1893);  and  “Aetio- 
logie.  Prophylaxis  und  Therapie  der  Rachitis”  {ib. 
1900). 

Bibliography  : Pagel,  Biog.  Lex.-,  Meyers  Konversatinns- 
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With  this  the  concluding  volume  of  TheJewisii  Encyclopedia  the  Funk  & Wagnalls  Company 
fulfil  the  promise  made  to  their  subscribers  nearly  eight  years  ago  to  supply  the  world  at  large  with  a full 
account  of  the  liistory,  views,  and  sociology  of  the  Jewish  people  from  their  appearance  in  history  down 
to  the  present  day.  Tlie  i)ublishers  feel  that  they  may  claim  to  have  carried  out  their  promise  unstintingly, 
and  with  sole  regard  to  thoroughness  of  workmanship.  A few  figures,  which  maybe  interesting  in  them- 
selves, will  suffice  to  substantiate  this  claim.  The  promise  was  made  to  provide  twelve  volumes  con- 
taining 8,000  pages  supplied  by  400  contributors,  and  embellished  by  2,000  illustrations.  The  twelve  volumes 
contain  8,.o72  pages,  written  by  60.0  coulributors,  and  supplemented  by  2,464  illustrations,  a large  number 
of  them  full-page,  with  a considerable  number  of  photogravures,  and  23  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  lith- 
ographic process  in  colors.  Of  the  merits  of  the  work  it  is  scarcely  the  publishers’  place  to  speak,  but  the  uni- 
versal verdict  of  the  press  of  the  world  has  been  that  it  presents  its  subjects  in  fulness  of  detail  and 
with  perfect  impartiality  of  treatment.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editorial  board  to  present  all  sides  of 
Jewish  life  from  every  standpoint  held  by  any  important  section  of  the  Jewish  community.  Imperfec- 
tions there  must  needs  be  in  a work  of  this  scope,  which  has  absolutely  no  forerunners  by  which  it  can  he 
checked ; but  care  has  been  taken  to  reduce  these  to  a minimum  by  every  device  that  has  been  suggested  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  editorial  board  or  the  experience  of  the  publishing-house.  In  cases  of  doubt  re.sort 
was  had  to  the  advice  of  the  boards  of  consulting  editors  in  Europe  and  America,  especially  on  matters  of 
general  policy.  During  the  making  of  the  Encyclopedia  the  American  board  was  unfortunately  decreased 
by  the  regretted  deaths  of  Dr.  Nl.  Mielziner  and  Dr.  M.  Jastrow,  the  latter  of  whom  to  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  was  editor  of  the  Talmudic  Department,  and  who  showed  his  interest  in  the  work  hy  remaining 
a consulting  editor  till  his  death.  The  foreign  board  lost  Prof.  Moritz  Lazarus,  Dr.  Eude  Lolli,  and  Dr. 
Kayserling,  the  last  of  whom,  besides  acting  as  a consulting  editor,  contributed  the  largest  number  of  arti- 
cles to  the  Encyclopedia  of  all  contributors  other  than  the  office  staff. 

The  8, 108, 9.07  words  the  presentation  of  which  this  volume  completes  have  been  selected  for  the 
reader  from  the  9,630,211  that  were  supplied  by  the  contributors ; or,  in  other  words,  one  word  out  of  every 
six  lias  been  eliminated  in  order  to  present  the  fullest  amount  of  information  within  the  space  limits.  By 
this  use  of  the  pruning-knife  the  alphabetical  division  of  the  volumes  was  made  to  coincide  almost  exactly 
with  the  schedule  laid  down  before  the  first  volume  was  issued.  In  this  way  alone  it  became  possible  to 
treat  subjects  in  the  later  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  just  as  much  fulness  as  those  in  the  earlier  volumes. 

As  promised  in  the  first  volume,  the  Funk  & Wagnalls  Company  repeat  herewith  the  list  of  stanch 
friends  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  who  by  their  loyal  trust  have  rendered  the  production  of  these 
volumes  practicable.  In  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  addressed  in  the  first  place  to  a special  public,  the 
support  of  that  public  during  the  progress  of  the  work  is  as  necessary  for  its  adequate  completion  as  is  the 
literary  ability  of  the  editorial  board  or  the  executive  capacity  of  the  publishing-house.  The  promises  of 
the  list  of  patrons  contained  in  the  first  volume  encouraged  the  Funk  & Wagnalls  Company  to  undertake 
the  work ; the  fulfilment  has  enabled  them  to  carry  it  through  to  what  may  be  fairly  termed  a triumphant 
conclusion.  They  hereby  render  their  thanks  to  those  who  throughout  this  arduous  undertaking  have 
stood  by  their  side  as  silent  but  very  effieacious  helpers. 

Unfortunately,  great  discrepancies  exist  between  the  former  list  and  that  now  presented  to  the  reader. 
Through  misunderstanding,  through  ill  health,  or  through  failure  of  means,  a number  of  the  original  subscri- 
bers found  themselves  unable  to  carry  out  their  engagements,  and  at  one  time  the  Funk  & Wagnalls  Company 
had  in  view  the  suspension  of  the  work  owing  to  this  lack  of  support.  At  this  juncture  a number  of 
public-spirited  gentlemen  in  America  undertook  to  guarantee  the  sale  of  a certain  number  of  copies  of  the 
Encyclopedia,  and  others  in  England,  headed  by  Sir  Isidore  Spielmann,  made  an  earnest  and  successful 
appeal  for  increased  subscription.  Thus  encouraged,  the  Funk  & Wagnalls  Company  determined  to  continue 
in  a task  which,  if  it  promised  no  adequate  profit,  seemed  to  them  a worthy  contribution  to  the  higher  life 
of  America  and  of  the  world.  Sustained  by  the  support  of  these  gentlemen,  the  Funk  & Wagnalls  Com- 
pany have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  editorial  board  in  their  entirety,  and 
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trust -that  the  work  uow  presented  to  the  reader  is  a worthy  outcome  of  American  constructive  scholar 
ship  and  of  American  publishing  enterprise. 

The  names  of  the  American  public-spirited  gentlemen  referred  to  above  are  as  follows: 


NATHAN  BIJUR 
CHARLES  S.  HENRY 
PHILIP  S.  HENRY 
L.  N.  HERSHFIELD 
ADOLPH  LEWISOHN 
LEONARD  LEWISOHN 

(Deceased) 

New  York,  Dec.,  1905. 


LOUIS  MARSHALL 
M.  WARLEY  PLATZEK 
JACOB  11.  SCHIFF 
JAMES  SPEYER 
LEOPOLD  STERN 


LOUIS  STERN 
ISIDOR  STRAUS 
C.  L.  SULZBERGER 
MAYER  SULZBERGER 
FELIX  M.  WARBURG 
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Portland,  Ore. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Flesch,  Berthold,  M.D New  York  City 

Florsheim,  Mrs.  B Chicago,  III. 

Florsheimer,  S New  York  City 

Florsheimer,  Simon Chicago,  111, 

Floster,  William New  York  City 

Flursheim,  Ma.x New  York  City 

Fogler,  Henry Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Folda,  Louis Dernopoli.^,  Ala. 

Folkoff,  Samuel  H .New  Vork  Citv 

Forcimmer,  M Montreal,  ('ana<fa 

Foreman,  E.  G Chicago,  111. 

Foreman,  Oscar  G Chicago,  III. 

Foss,  Israel  I Savannah,  Ga. 

Foster,  Solomon  Newark,  N.  J, 

Fox,  Aaron Troutdale,  Ore. 

Fox,  Alfred Boston,  .Mass. 

Fox,  Bertram  A Birmingham,  Ala. 

Fox,  Emanuel  E New  York  City 

Fox,  F.,  M.D Baltimore,  ^ld. 

Fox,  George Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Fox,  Isaac Starnfonl,  Conn. 

Fox,  J New  York  City 

Fox,  Leo New  York  City 

Fox,  Louis .Vtlunta.  Ga. 

f^ox,  Michael Denver,  (kilo. 

Fox,  Sol Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Fraad,  I) New  York  City 

Frailey,  H Reno,  Nev. 

Frailey,  Mo.ses St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Irank,  Alexander Baltimore,  Mtl. 

Frank,  Mrs.  B MiifTulo,  N.  Y. 

f'rank,  Eli Baltimore,  Sid. 

Frank,  Ferdinand Alabama  (-ity,  Ala. 

Frank,  Gustave .New  York  (kty 

Frank,  Henry Natchez.  Mi^s. 

Frank,  Rev.  Henry New  York  City 

Frank,  Henry  L Chicago,  III. 

Frank,  I.  J .\kron,  Ohio 

Frank,  1.  S New  York  City 

Frank,  Isaac  W Allegheny,  Pa. 

Frank,  Ivan New  ^'ork  City 

Frank,  J.  11 Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Frank,  Jacob  L Chicago.  111. 

Frank,  Jacob  S Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Frank,  Julius Zanesville,  Oiiio 

Frank,  Nathan Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Frank,  Mrs.  Rose Ihiiladclpliia,  Pa. 

Frankcl,  A New  \ ork  City 

Frankel,  B .New  York  City 

Frankel,  Lee  H.,  Ph.I) .New  York  City 

Frankel,  Louis .New  York  C-ity 

Frankel,  M Toronto,  Canada 

Frankel,  M.  J Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frankel,  Mandel .New  ^ ork  City 

Frankel,  .Nathan New  York  Chty 

Frankel,  Perry Phila<lelphia.  Pa. 

Frankel,  S .New  N ork  (Uiy 

Frankel,  Samuel  M .New  York  Chty 

Franken,  Louis .New  York  City 

Frankenberg,  Solomon New  York  (fity 

Frankenstein,  W.  B (’liicago.  III. 

Frankfort,  Frank New  York  City 

Frankfurt,  Levy New  York  City 

Frankfurter,  Leopold .New  ^’ork  City 

Frankl,  Albert  A New  "^’ork  City 

Frankie,  A.  M Youngstown,  Ohio 

Franklin,  Julius New  Ytirk  Cfity 

Franklin,  Rev.  Leo  M Detroit,  Mieh. 

Franklin,  M.,  M.l) Piiiladelphia,  Pa. 

Franklin,  S New  York  City 

Franks,  J I)(»rrhes(er,  Mass. 

Frau,  Gustave Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Frechie,  A.  M Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fredland,  A Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Freetl,  L.  A San  .\ntonio,  Tex. 

Freedberger,  Henry New  York  City 

Freeiirnan,  Arthur Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Freedman,  B Baltimore,  Mti. 

Freedman,  Charles  1 New  York  City 

Freedman,  D Boston,  Mass. 

Freedman,  Ernest Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Freedman,  F Montreal.  Canada 

Freedman,  H New  York  City 

Freedman,  Harry Baltimore,  Md. 

Freedman,  Julius Forest  City,  Pa. 

Freedman,  Louis New  York  City 

Freedman,  M New  York  City 

Freedman,  Morris Schenectady,  N.  \ . 

Freedman,  Robert  Samuel,  M.D New  York  City 

Freedman,  S Montreal,  Canada 

Freedman,  S.  N New  York  City 

Freedman,  Victor New  York  City 

Freedman,  Will Chicago,  111. 

Freedman,  N.,  & Brother Boston,  Mass. 

Fieedom,  Adolph  G.,  M.D Baltimore.  Md. 

Freeman,  Dudley Boston,  Slass. 

Freiberg,  Mrs.  Julius Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Freicks,  Samuel  L New  York  City 

Freidberg,  S Topeka,  Kan. 
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Freiman,  Edward 

Fremer,  S 

Freudenheim,  H.  W 

Freund,  llev.  Charles  J 

Freund,  Gustav 

Freund,  H.  W 

Freund,  Henry 

Freund,  Isidor 

Freundlich,  Isidor 

Freusdorf,  Sigmund 

Frey,  Philip  W 

Fried,  Isaac 

Fried,  J.  S 

Fried,  Rev.  Michael 

Fried,  Samson 

Friedberg,  M.  S 

Friedberg,  S 

Friedberger,  Benjamin 

Friedberger,  Simon 

Friedburg,  Herman 

Friede,  J.  S 

Friede,  Marcus  Sergey 

Friedelson,  Sam 

Friedenberg,  Charles  A 

Friedenberg,  M.  I 

Friedenheit,  Isaac 

Friedenstein,  Simon 

Friedenthal,  Solomon 

Friedenwald,  Harry,  M.D 

Friedenw’ald,  Herbert 

Frieder,  11 

Friedland,  Elias  J.,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 

Friedland,  F 

Friedlander,  Chas 

Friedlander,  Rev.  E 

Friedlander,  Rev.  H 

Friedlander,  Isidor 

Friedlander,  M 

Friedler,  J.  L.,  M.D 

Friedman,  H.  C 

Friedmaii,  l-ien,  M.D 

Friedman,  Chas.  J 

Friedman,  D.  S. 

Friedman,  David  L 

Friedman,  Edward 

Friedman,  Fritz 

Friedman,  H.,  M.D 

Friedman,  H.  S 

Friedman,  Harris 

Friedman,  Harry 

Friedman,  Hyman 

Friedman,  Hyman 

Friedman,  I 

Friedman,  Isaac 

Friedman,  J.  A 

Friedman,  J.  L 

Friedman,  J.  L 

Friedman,  Josef 

Friedman,  Joseph 

Friedman,  Julius 

Friedman,  h 

Friedman,  Lee  H 

Friedman,  Leo 

Friedman,  Louis 

Friedman,  M.  E 

Friedman,  Max 

Friedman,  Max  H 

Friedman,  Morris 

P^riedman,  Morris 

p'riedman,  Myer 

P'riedman,  Nathan 

P'riedrnan,  S 

Friedman,  Samuel 

Friedman,  Samuel 

P'riedman,  Rev.  Samuel 

P'riedman,  Samuel,  M.D 

Friedman,  Sig.  C 

Friedman,  Rev.  Dr.  William  S. 

Frieman,  Edward 

Friger,  J 

p'rinblatt,  B 

Frisch,  Frederick 

Froehlich,  Joseph 

Frohman,  Daniel 

Fromberg,  M 

Frosch,  U.  S 

Frost,  S.  W 

FrUh,  Carl  D.  S 

Fry,  Moses 

Fryslie,  Mrs.  J 

Fuholske,  Dr.  H 

Fuhrman,  Abe 

Fuhs,  J.,  M.D 

Fuirman,  Leon 

P’ulchinsky,  W 

Furman,  M.  M 

Furst,  Michael 

Furth,  Emanuel 


New  York  City 

Toronto,  Canada 

New  York  City 

...  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Chicago,  111. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

New  York  City 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Topeka,  Kan. 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

...Newport  News,  Va. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Montreal,  Canada 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Montreal,  Canada 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  CUty 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  City 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

. . . .San  FrancDco,  Cal. 

New  York  City 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Paducah,  Ky. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  City 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Providence,  R.  1. 

. . . .Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

. . . .Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

New  York  City 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  City 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Boston,  Mass. 

Denver,  Colo. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Davenport,  Iowa 

New  York  City 

Sumter,  S.  C. 

Houston,  Texas 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  City 

Chicago,  III. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Gabriel,  Robt 

Gaebelein,  Rev.  A.  C 

Gaeldgaeler,  M 

Galantiere,  J 

Galbenewitz,  Benjamin  G.,  M.D 

Galinski,  B 

Galinsky,  A.  L 

Gall,  Charles  G 

Gallert,  Mark 

Gamson,  Emil,  ]\I.D 

Ganz,  A 

Garbelein,  Rev.  H.  C 

Gardner,  M 

Garfiel,  Charles 

Garfunkel,  Aaron 

Gartenstein,  Jacob 

Gartman,  Leo  N.,  M.D 

Gartner,  Isidore 

Gassner,  li 

Gates,  Ferdinand 

Gatzert,  August 

Gaulsic,  Max 

Gaus,  Leo 

Gautscher,  A 

Geiger,  S 

Geilich,  S 

Gelber,  L 

Gelbwaks,  Elias 

Geldzaeler,  M 

Gelin,  William  H 

Geller,  Emanuel 

Gellis,  Henry 

Gemeiner,  S 

Genser,  Miss  Bessie  B 

Germansky,  A.  L 

Germansky,  H.  B 

Germansky,  L 

Germanus,  D 

Gernsbacher,  H 

Gernsheimer,  R...« 

Ger.shel,  George 

Gershel,  Henry 

Gerson,  B 

Gerstle,  Mrs.  Hannah 

Gerstley,  Mrs.  Henry 

Gerstley,  Louis 

Gerstley,  William 

Gerzog,  George 

Getlag,  Selig  Richard.  . . 

Gevurz,  Philip 

Ghinger,  Joe 

Gibbons,  His  Eminence  James 

Gidden,  Herman  M 

Gilbert,  John  Mills 

Gilbman,  M 

Gillman,  Bernard 

Gilmore,  Samuel  L 

Gimbel,  Ben 

Gimbel,  Isaac 

Ginsberg,  A 

Ginsberg,  Adolph 

Ginsberg,  David 

Gin.'?berg,  George 

Ginsberg,  H 

Gin.sberg,  J 

Ginsberg,  J. 

Ginsberg,  S 

Gin.sburg,  Abraham 

Ginsburg,  Bernard 

Ginsburg,  Joshua,  M.D 

Ginsburg,  M.  Ph 

Ginsburger,  Emil 

Gintzler,  H 

Ginzberg,  Albert  A 

Ginzberg,  Louis,  Ph.D 

Ginzburg,  Alexander 

Gir.sdansky,  Max,  M.D 

Gitkin,  Joseph 

Gittelson,  A.  D 

Gittelson,  N.  L 

Gladstone,  D.  H 

Gladstone,  David 

Glaser,  Rev.  Hyman 

Glaser,  M 

Glass,  Plenry 

Glass,  M 

Glattke,  Max 

Glauber,  M 

Click,  Bernard 

Glickman,  M 

Glickman,  Moses 

Glickman,  P 

Glickman,  T 

Glicksman,  Nathan 

Globus,  James 

Glottstein,  Joseph 

Glou,  Isidor 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

Toronto,  Canada 

Chicago,  ill. 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  City 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Montreal,  Canada 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Chicago,  111. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Toronto,  Canada 

New  York  City 

Toronto,  Canada 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Pitt.sburg,  Pa. 

New  Y ork  City 

New  York  City 

Montreal,  Canada 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Portland,  Ore. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

New  York  City 

New  'York  City 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Pensacola,  Fla, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Portland,  Ore. 

New  York  City 

Cardinal.  .Baltimore,  M(l. 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Baltimore,  Mcl. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  City 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Chicago,  111. 

Chicago,  III. 

New  York  City 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Montreal,  Canada 

Durham,  N.  C. 

New  York  City 

Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Ma*'«s. 

New  York  City 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Chicago,  III. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Montreal,  Canada 

Montreal,  Canada 

Montreal,  Canada 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Plymouth,  Pa. 
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Glover,  Rev.  A.  Kingsley . 

Gluces,  David 

Gluck,  Rev.  Dr.  B 

Gllick,  Sam 

Gluck,  Samuel 

Gluckman,  Saul  (deceased)  . 

Gluskin,  E.,  D.D.S 

Gluttstein,  Joseph  G 

Godchaux,  Albert 

Godchaux,  Mrs.  Charles.  . . 

Godchaux,  Emil 

Godfrey,  Frank 

Goding,  J.  Q 

Godinski,  S.  M 

Goebricher,  M 

Goepp,  Judith 

Goes,  George  W 

Goetz,  Joseph 

Gold,  Isidore 

Gold,  Louis 

Gold,  Morris 

Goldansky,  H 

Goldberg,  A 

Goldberg,  Aaron 

Goldberg,  Abraham 

Goldberg,  Abraham  

Goldberg,  Albert  A 

Goldberg,  Ben 

Goldberg,  Frank 

Goldberg,  G 

Goldberg,  H 

Goi(iberg,  H.  S.  W 

Goldberg,  Harris 

Goldberg,  Henry,  M.D 

Goldberg,  I 

Goldberg,  I 

Goldberg,  Isaac 

Goldberg,  Isaac 

Goldberg,  Jacob  A 

Goldberg,  Joseph 

Goldberg,  Joseph  M 

Goldberg,  Lewis 

Goldberg,  M 

Goldberg,  M.  A.,  M.D 

Goldberg,  Manuel 

Goldberg,  Max 

Goldberg,  Max 

Goldberg,  Robert 

Goldberg,  S 

Goldberg,  S.  W 

Goldbei;g,  Samuel 

Goldberg,  Samuel  B 

Goldberg,  W 

Goldberg,  William  Victor.  . . 

Goldberger,  M.,  M.D 

Goldberger,  Samuel 

Goliiblum,  K 

Goldburg,  E 

Goldburg,  Morris  L 

Golde,  Morris 

Golden,  Albert  A 

Goldenberg,  Mrs.  Moses 

Goldenberg,  Mrs.  Rose 

Goldenkranz,  Solomon,  M.D 

Goldenstein,  1.  S 

Goldfarb,  Rev.  Jacob 

Goldfogle,  Hon.  Henry  M . . . 

Goldish.  S 

Goldman,  A 

Goldman,  Aaron 

Goldman,  B.  L 

Goldman,  Charles,  M.D 

Goldman,  Edwin  W 

Goldman,  Henry 

Goldman,  Henry  C 

Goldman,  Henry  E 

Goldman,  Herman 

Goldman,  I 

Goldman,  J 

Goldman,  Joseph 

Goldman,  Louis  J 

Goldman,  M 

Goldman,  Marcus 

Goldman,  S 

Goldman,  S.  L 

Goldman,  Simon 

Goldman,  T 

Goldmark,  Leo 

Goldring,  N 

Goldschmidt,  Abraham 

Goldschmidt,  Bernhard 

Goldschmidt,  William 

Goldsmith,  Adolph 

Goldsmith,  August 

Goldsmith,  B.  M 

Goldsmith,  Benjamin  J 

Goldsmith,  F 

Goldsmith,  Frederick 

Goldsmith,  Henry 


Auburn,  Cal. 

New  York  City 

Newark,  N.  J. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

New  York  City 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orlean.s,  La. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Conneaut,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Newark,  N.  .1. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Denver,  Colo. 

Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Malden,  .Mass. 

New  Vork  City 

New  Orleans,  La. 

East  Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago,  111. 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Oklahoma  City,  O.  T. 

Chicago,  III. 

Chicago,  111. 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

New  Vork  City 

Chicago,  III. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Alexandria,  La. 

New  York  City 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  (hty 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111. 

Hamilton,  Canada 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  (jity 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cincinnati,  Oliio 

Chicago,  111. 

New  York  City 

Boston,  Mass. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Montreal,  Canada 

Washington,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Little  Rock,  .\rk. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bradford,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Torras,  La. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Pensacola.  Fla. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New'  York  City 

Carnegie,  Pa. 

. . .Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y, 

New'  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 


Goldsmith,  J 

Goldsmith,  Joseph 

Goldsmith,  Mrs.  L 

Goldsmith,  M 

Goldsmith,  Meyer  B 

Goldsmith,  Milton 

Goldsmith,  Theresa 

Goldsmith,  Z.  A 

Goldstein,  Aaron 

Goldstein,  Charles  J 

Gold.stein,  David 

Goldstein,  H.  I 

Goldstein,  1.  S 

Goldstein,  Jacob 

Goldstein,  Jacob,  M.D 

Goldstein,  Jacob  W 

Goldstein,  Jo.seph 

Goldstein,  Louis 

Goldstein,  Louis 

Goldstein,  Louis  L 

Goldstein,  M.  A 

Goldstein,  Ma.x 

Goldstein,  Max 

Goldstein,  Meyer  A 

Goldstein,  Nathan 

Goldstein,  Philip 

Goldstein,  Rubein 

Goldstein,  8 

Goldstein,  Rev.  S 

Goldstein,  Sam 

( toldstein,  Sam  I 

Goldstein,  Samuel  L 

Goldston,  Israel  J 

Goldstone,  1) 

Goldstone,  Harry 

Goldstone,  J.  A 

Goldstone,  .Morris  R 

Gohlwa.s.ser,  J.  Edwin 

Goldwater,  Ephraim  Bert.. 

Goldwater,  .\iorris 

Golilhery,  Samuel 

Golland,  M.,  M.D 

Gomberg,  Max  B.,  M.D.  . 

Gombotz,  Ignatz 

Gonsior,  Nathan 

Goo<lfellow,  L.  M 

Goodfried,  Ignatius  L.,  M.I) 

Goodfriend,  .Jacob 

Goo<lfriend,  M.  H 

Goodfrieml,  Meyer 

Goodhart,  1*.  J 

Goodheart,  Lawrence 

Goodman,  David  N 

Goodman,  E 

Goodman,  II.,  .Jr 

Goodman,  Jacob 

Goodman,  Jos.  J 

Goodman,  M 

Goodman,  Maurice 

Goodman,  Max  P 

Goodman,  Mrs.  Samuel 

Goodstein,  A 

Gooilstein,  Esther 

Goodstone,  Morris  A.,  M.I). 

Goorin,  C.  B 

Gordo,  Isaac 

Gordon,  Abraham 

(Jordon,  Rev.  B 

Gor(lon,  Benjamin  L.,  M.D.  . 
Gordon,  George  J.,  M.D.  . . . 

Gordon,  H.  B 

Gordon,  Harry 

(Jordon,  Jacob 

Gordon,  Moses 

(Jordon,  Paul 

(Jordon,  Phineas 

(Jordon,  Samuel 

(Jorfinkel,  S 

(Jorfinkell,  L 

(Jorhnkle,  Joseph  I 

(Jothberg,  H 

(Jottdiener,  H 

(Jottesman,  M.  M.D 

(Jotthelf,  Philip 

Gottlieb,  A 

Gottlieb,  Abraham, 

Gottlieb,  Edward 

Gottlieb,  Edward  O 

Gottlieb,  Henry 

(dottlieb,  Herman 

Gottlieb,  J 

Gottlieb,  Louis  S 

Gottschall,  Simon 

Gottscher,  Simon 

Gottstein,  K 

Gottstein,  M 

Gouldie,  Max 

(doward,  George 

(drabenheimer,  H 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Chicago,  111. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New'  York  City 

New  Vork  City 

Troy,  N.  V. 

Dallas,  Texas 

New'  York  City 

New’  York  City 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. . ..Montreal,  Canada 

New  Vork  City 

New  Vork  City 

...Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gulfport,  Mi.ss. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Michaelis,  Michael New  York  City 

Michaels,  L.  P New  York  City 

Michel,  II New  Orleans,  La. 

Michinard,  P.,  M.D New  Orleans,  La. 

Mielziner,  Benjamin Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mielziner,  Benjamin  G Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mielziner,  Rev.  Jacob Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mierenberg,  Harry New  York  City 

Mihalovitch,  B Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Milch,  David New  York  City 

Miller,  A New  York  City 

Miller,  B Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miller,  Baruch  K New  Orleans,  La. 

Miller,  General  Charles Franklin,  Pa. 

Miller,  D.  Knox Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Miller,  Geo.  I.,  M.D New  York  City 

Miller,  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miller,  I Paterson,  N.  J. 
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Miller,  Isidore New  York  City 
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Miller,  Louis Baltimore,  Md. 
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Miller,  Mrs.  William  K Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Milnis,  August New  York  City 

Mincer,  S Chicago,  111. 
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Mindlin,  H New  York  City 

Mintz,  Jacob  J.,  D.D.S New  York  City 

Mintz,  Nathan New  York  City 

Mirontz,  Juliu.s New  York  City 

Misch,  Mrs.  Ca?sar Providence,  R.  1. 

Misel,  Nathan Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mishkin,  H Portchester,  N.  Y, 

Mishkin,  I New  York  City 

Mitchell,  Edwin  Knox Hartford,  Conn, 

Mitchell,  Harley  B La  Grange,  111. 

Mitchell,  J New  York  City 

Mitshkun,  M Detroit,  Mich. 

Mittelman,  Israel Middletown,  Conn. 

Mittleman,  J.  H.,  M.D New  York  City 

Moch,  M.  E Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Moeller,  Herman New  York  City 

Mogulesko,  Sigmund New  York  City 

Moise,  Marion Sumter,  S.  C. 

Moldawer,  M Piiiladelphia,  Pa. 

Molner,  H Chicago,  III. 

Monash,  I.  Morris Charleston,  S.  C. 

Monfried,  Max New  York  City 

Mono.sewitz,  F New  York  City 

Mooney,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Joseph  F.,  V.G New  York  City 

Moore,  Geo.  F Montgomery,  Ala. 

Moore,  Prof.  George  F Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mord,  M New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Mord,  R Stapleton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Mordecai,  F.  Moultrie Charleston,  S.  C. 

Morgan,  Rev.  D.  Parker New  York  City 

Morgan,  Samuel Baltimore,  Md. 

Moriarty,  John  S New  York  City 

Morocco,  J New  York  City 

Morris,  H Memphis,  Tenn. 

Morris,  Isaac Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Morris,  L.  Z Riclimond,  Va. 

Morris,  M Trenton,  Tenn. 

Morris,  M.  L Montreal,  Canada 

Morris,  N.  L Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Morris,  W Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Morrison,  Isidore  D New  York  City 

^lorse,  Godfrey Boston,  Mass. 

Morse,  Jessie  Arine Boston,  Ma?;s. 

Morton,  E.  S New  York  City 

Moscovits,  Albert New  Haven,  Conn. 

Moscovitz,  Albert New  Haven,  Conn. 

Moscovitz,  M New  York  City 

Moscovitz,  M Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Moses,  Adolph Chicago,  111. 

Moses,  Rev.  Adolph Louisville,  Ky. 

Moses,  Alfred  G Mobile,  Ala. 

Moses,  Miss  Hannah New  York  City 

Moses,  J.  B.,  M.D Crestline,  Ohio 

Mose.ssohn,  Rev.  Dr.  N Portland,  Ore. 

Mosesson,  S.,  M.D New  York  City 

Moshkowitz,  Z.,  M.D New  York  City 

Moskovitz,  David New  York  City 

Moskovitz,  INIorris New  York  City 

Moss,  H.  W.  (deceased) Akron,  Ohio 

Moss,  Hart  wig New  Orleans,  La. 

Mosson,  Hermann New  York  City 

Muhlfehler,  David Albany,  N.  Y. 

Muhlhau.ser,  Henry New  York  City 

Muhr,  Fannie Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Muldberg,  Moritz,  M.D New  York  City 

Muldberg,  S.,  M.D New  York  City 

Muller,  Alfred Denver,  Colo. 

Muller,  Andre New  York  City 

Muller,  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Muller,  Isaias New  York  City 

Muller,  Mrs.  J.  L Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mureck,  William Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mushneis,  Isaac New  York  City 

Myers,  Mrs.  A.  L New  York  City 

Myers,  A.  W Montreal,  Canada 

Myers,  Angelo Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Myers,  I.  H New  York  City 

Myers,  Rev.  Isidore Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Myers,  Mandel  K Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Myers,  Martin  J New  York  City 

Myers,  Nathaniel New  York  City 

Myers,  Simon  P Montreal,  Canada 

Myerson,  L.  B New  York  City 

Myres,  Aarrn New  York  City 

Myres,  Max  M New  York  City 
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Nachman,  Israel Albany,  N.  Y. 

Naftalin,  D Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
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Napplebaum,  I 
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Nassauer,  F 

Nathan,  Clarence  A 

Nathan,  David 

Nathan,  Edgar  J 

Nathan,  Edward  I 

Nathan,  Frederick 

Nathan,  Isidore 

Nathan,  Jacob 

Nathan,  Philip 

Nathan,  Robert  F 

Nathan,  S 

Nathan,  Samuel 

Nathansohn,  Osias 

Nathanson,  H 

Nathanson,  H.  N 

Natkin,  Dr.  David 

Nauhaus,  Louis 

Nauheim,  Benjamin 

Naumberg,  Elkan 

Navison,  Joseph 

Neethe,  John 

Negbaur,  Max 

Neiman,  Bennie 

Neiman,  M.  S 

Nelson,  John 

Nelson,  Rev.  Leon  M 

Nemser,  William 

Netzorg,  Mrs.  Ray  S 

Neuberger,  H.  P 

Neuberger,  J.  B.,  M.D 

Neufeld,  A.  W 

Neugass,  C 
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Neuman,  Emanuel 

Neuman,  H 

Neuman,  Ignace 
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Newburger,  Morris 

Newfield,  Morris 
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Newman,  A 
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Newman,  Edward  D 

Newman,  H 

Newman,  H 

Newman,  H.  J 

Newman,  Jacob 

Newman,  Joseph 
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Newman,  Leo  H 
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Northshield,  Charles. 
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Ochs,  Adolph  8 New  York  City 

Ochser,  S.,  M.D New  York  City 

Ockooneff,  Solomon New  London,  Conn. 

O’Connor,  lit.  Rev.  J.  J So.  Orange,  N.  J. 

O’Donovan,  Rev.  John  F.,  S.J New  York  City 

Oechsner,  John  F New  Orleans,  La. 

Oesterlein,  Jacob New  York  City 

Oestreicher,  Isaac New  York  (Mty 

Oettinger,  Mrs.  Henry Baltimore.  .Mil. 

Offenberg,  Samuel Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ognus,  Louis Chicago,  111. 

Ogusky,  J Uniontown,  Pa. 

Ohavei  Zion  Congregation New  Orleans,  La. 

Oldstein,  IL  J.,  M.D IMiiladelphia,  Pa. 

Olivein,  Ben  Zion  D Phiia<lelphia.  Pa. 

O’Malley,  D.  C New  Orlean.s,  La. 

Oppenlieiin,  D Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Oppenheim,  Gustavu.s Washington,  I).  C. 

Oppenheim,  Isaac Toledo,  Ohio 

Oppenheim,  Jacob New  York  City 

Oppenheim,  Louis .New  York  City 

Oppenheim,  Samuel .New  'i'ork  (hty 
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Orler,  Solomon Brooklyn,  .N.  Y. 

Ornstein,  Simon .New  York  (hty 

Orth,  Henry Washington,  1).  C. 

Oser,  Harris  E Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Packard  Brothers 
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Palter,  Ephraim 
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Pearlstein,  I.  M 
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Perlberg,  S 
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Perlman,  William 
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Pfeifer,  Simon 

Phelps,  E 
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Phillips,  Adeline  I 

Phillips,  D.  H 

Phillips,  Harry 

Phillips,  Isidor 

Phillips,  N.  Taylor 

Phillips,  Nathan 

Phillipson,  Joseph 

Phillipson,  Samuel 

Philo,  Rev.  Isador  E 

Pian,  S 

Pick,  Richard 

Pierce,  A 

Pierson,  Rev.  Arthur  T.,  D.D . . . 

Pincus,  A 

Pincus,  Bernard 

Pincus,  Paul 

Pines,  J.  & D 

Pinsler,  P 

Pirosh,  Berthold,  M.D 

Pitkowsky,  Max 

Pius,  Alexander  S 

Plant,  Isaac 

Plafzek,  M.  Warley 

Plant,  Louis 

Plotz,  Joseph 

Plumer,  Samuel 

Pockrass,  Bernard 

Pokrony,  Dave 

Polacsek,  Maurice 

Pollachek,  John 

Pollack,  Isaac 

Poliak,  Emil 
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Pollock,  Jacob 

Polstein,  Joseph 

Ponch,  A 
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Popper,  Simon 

Popper,  Stephen 

Popper,  Dr.  William, 
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Poziski,  S.  C 
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Rappaport,  Solomon 
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Ratner,  Aaron 

Ratner,  Leo,  M.D 

Ratnoff,  Nathan 

Raub,  Marcus 

Raub,  Solomon 

Rauch,  Max - 

Ravitch,  M.  L.,  M.D 

Rayful,  Hyman 

Raymond,  Rev.  Andrew  V.  \'.  . . 

Rayner,  Albert  W 

Reader,  Meyer 

Reder,  Ike 

Reder,  Jake 

Reed,  D.  F 

Reese,  Abraham 

Reesheld,  David 

Rehlberger,  Moritz 

Reich,  Morris 

Reich,  S.  Moses 

Reichbart  Brothers.  . 

Reichert,  Rev.  Isador 

Reichman,  William 

Reichstein,  B . . . . t 

Reigelhaupt,  S.,  M.D 

Reiner,  Isidor  

Reinerff,  P 

Reinhardt,  A 

Reinherz,  LB 

Reinherz,  P 

Reinthaler,  Jonas  PJ.,  M.D 

Reis,  Benedict 

Reis,  Isidor 

Reis,  M. . . 

Reisman,  M 

Reisrnann,  David,  M.D 

Reiss,  Jacob,  M.D 

Reiter,  A.  F 

Reiter,  Louis 

Reshower,  J 

Resnik,  Philip 

Rice,  Abraham 

Rice,  Henry 

Rice,  Isaac  L 

Rice,  Max 

Rice,  S.  M 

Rich,  Joseph  S 

Rich,  Mrs.  Matilda 

Rich,  William  S 

Richard,  William  V.,  M.D 

Richardson,  Rev.  H.  G 

Richman,  Jacob  M 

Richman,  Miss  Julia 

Richmond,  Joseph 


Chicago.  HI. 

Chicago,  111. 

Paterson,  N.  ,1. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

New  York  City 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  Canada 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Newark,  N J 

Brooklyn,  N . Y 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Chicago,  111. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

New  York  City 

Butte,  Mont. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Olyphant,  Pa. 

Boston,  Mas.s, 

.Petoskey,  Mich. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Chicago,  HI 

Durham,  N.  C. 

New  York  City 

Chicago,  111. 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  York  City 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Brooklyn,  N. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New  Y ork  City 

Akron,  Ohio 

Crestline,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

. . . .Newport  News,  Va. 

New  Y ork  City 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Bradford,  Pa. 

New  Y'ork  City 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

New  Y ork  City 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

. . r New  Y'ork  City 

New  Y’ork  City 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  Y ork  City 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  Y ork  City 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  Y ork  City 

Bluffton,  Ohio 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  Y’ork  City 

Hartford,  Cunn. 

New  York  City 

New  Y^ork  City 

New  Y’ork  City 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

New  York  City 

New  Y’ork  City 

Newark.  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La. 

. . . .Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

.Hartford,  Conn. 

New  York  City 

Boston.  Mass. 


LIST  OP  PATRONS 
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Richter,  Charles  J 

Richter,  Daniel 

Richter,  Max 

Riegelhaupt,  S.,  M.D 

Rieger,  Frank 

Riemer,  William 

Rieser,  A.  L 

Rif  kin,  A.,  & Co 

Riglander,  M.  M 

Ringolsky,  1.  J 

Ripkin,  D 

Ripple,  Ezra  H 

Risnicoff,  Morris 

Ristner,  Max 

Ritay,  H.  B 

Ritch,  Morris 

Rittenberg,  S 

Robb.  Rev.  G.  M 

Robbin,  Samuel  H 

Robbins,  Barnet  R 

Robbins,  Benjamin 

Robbins,  Bernard 

Robbins,  Samuel 

Robert,  Simon 

Roberts,  Harry 

Roberts,  S 

Robin,  Peter 

Robinovitz,  J 

Robinowich,  Julius 

Robinowitz,  Louis 

Robinson,  A 

Robinson,  J 

Robinson,  J.  A 

Robinson,  J.  L 

Robison,  Gerson 

Robison,  Lazarus  (deceased), 

Robitsek,  Sam 

Rochomowitz,  David 

Rodenberg,  George  L 

Rodman,  H.,  M.D 

Roedel,  Charles  F 

Roedel,  Max  F 

Roeder,  Mrs.  Geraldine 

Rogers,  Gustavus  A 

Rogers,  J . . . 

Rogers,  J 

Rogers,  Mark  H 

Rogers,  Prof.  Robert  W . . . . 

Roggen,  Nathan 

Rohrheimer,  Moses 

Romain,  Armand - . . 

Romain,  S 

Roman,  David 

Romansky,  J 

Romm,  1.  W 

Romm,  M.,  M.D 

Roos,  Isidore 

Roos,  Rev.  J.  S.  (Rabbi) . . . . 

Ropes,  James  H 

Rosahnsky,  Herman,  M.D.. 

Rosanburg,  H 

Rose,  A.  James 

Rose,  Abie  and  Willie 

Rose,  Adolph 

Rose,  Harry 

Rose,  Ike 

Rose,  Isaac 

Rose,  Jacob 

Rose,  M 

Rose,  Morris 

Rose,  Oscar  B 

Rose,  Samuel 

Rose,  Solomon 

Rosebault,  W.  M 

Roseman,  William,  M.D.  . . . 

Rosen,  A 

Rosen,  H 

Rosen,  Max 

Rosen,  Nathan 

Rosenau,  Rev.  Dr.  William. 

Rosenbach,  Abr 

Rosenbaum,  Henry  W 

Rosenbaum,  Morris 

Rosenbaum,  S.  D 

Rosen  baum , Samuel 

Rosenbaum,  Walter  S 

Rosenberg,  Abraham 

Rosenberg,  Abraham  H 

Rosenberg  Brothers 

Rosenberg,  C 

Rosenberg,  D 

Rosenberg,  E 

Rosenberg,  Dr.  E 

Ro.senberg,  Rev.  Erwin 

Rosenberg,  J 

Rosenberg,  J 

Rosenberg,  Jacob 

Rosenberg,  Jacob,  & Sons.  . 
Rosenberg,  James 


New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  Yortc  City 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

. . . . W.ilkesbarre,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

New  York  City 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.New  York  City 

.'.Paterson,  N.  J. 

. . . .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charleston,  N.  C. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. . .Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Boston,  Mas.s. 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

....Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

. . . .Providence,  R.  1. 

.• New  "^'ork  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  (Jity 

New  York  C^ity 

*. New  York  C'ii y 

New  York  City 

.Roxbury,  Mu.'is. 

New  York  City 

Madison,  N.  J. 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. . . .New  Orleans,  La. 

. . . Montreal,  Canacla 

Waco,  Tex. 

Greenville,  Miss. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Dutch  Guiana,  S.  Am. 

Cambridge,  Ma.ss. 

....  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
. . . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

New  York  City 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

. . . .Manistique,  Mich. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

. . . .Montreal,  Canada 

New  York  City 

.New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Toronto,  Canada 

Newark,  N.  J. 

. . . .Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

......  .Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  City 

Toledo,  Ohio 

New  York  City 

Baltimore,  Mtl. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Laurium,  Mich. 

Chicago,  111. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Everett,  Mass. 

Montreal,  Clanada 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Rosenberg,  Joseph 

Ro.senberg,  Mrs.  Joseph 

Rosenberg,  K 

Rosenberg,  L.  & M 

Ro.senberg,  Morris 

Ro.senberg,  Morris 

Ro.senberg,  Simon 

Ro.senblatt,  J 

Ro.senblatt,  J 

Rosenblatt,  Rev.  Levi 

Rosenbloom,  Daniel 

Rosenbloom,  Henry 

Rosenbloom,  Max  Z 

Ro.senbloom,  Solomon  J 

Rosenbium,  William 

R().'<endale,  Simon  W 

Rosener,  Sol 

Rosenfeld,  B 

Rosenfeld,  Bertie 

Ro.senfeld,  Chas,  H 

Rosenfeld,  J.  H 

Rosenfei(j,  M.  K 

Rosenfeld,  Mrs.  .Maurice 

Rosenfeld,  Mrs.  Ro.sa  W 

Rosenfeld,  S.  .M 

Jiosenfeld,  William  I 

Ro.senfelt.  J.  H 

Ro.senfield,  Benjamin 

Ro.senfield,  I 

Rosenfield,  Louis 

Ro.sengard,  H 

Uo.senheck,  I 

Ro.senheirner,  I) 

Ilo.senholz,  J.  W 

Rosenstein,  A 

Rosenstein.  Henry 

Rosenstein,  Joseph 

Rosen.stein,  Louis 

Rosenstein,  M 

Rosenstein,  Rev.  Marcus 

Rosenstock,  Morris 

iio.senthal,  A 

Itosenthal.  .Adolph 

Rosenthal,  Alexander 

Ro.senthal,  Eliazer  I.iebernian 

Ro.senthal,  Jtev.  F.  I., 

Rosenthal,  George  D 

Rosenthal,  Harris  L 

Itosenthal,  Harry 

Rosenthal,  Herman 

liosenthal,  Isidore 

Rosenthal,  J 

Rosenthal,  Lazarus 

Rosenthal,  Levi  M 

Ro.senthal,  Max,  M.D. 

Rosenthal,  Meyer,  . . . .♦ 

Rosenthal,  Michael,  M.D 

llosenthal,  Mitchell 

Ro.senthal,  Moses 

Rosenthal,  Philip 

Ro.senthal,  S 

Ro.senthal,  Mrs,  S 

Ro.senthal,  S.  C 

lio.senthal,  William  H 

Ro.senthorn,  Herin 

Ro.sentreter,  A 

Rosenwald,  D.  S 

Rosenwald,  Julius 

Rosenwald,  L.  S 

Rosenwa.s.ser,  H 

Kosenwasser,  M.,  M.D 

Rosenwasser,  Max. 

Rosenwasser,  Morris 

Rosen  zweig,  J 

Kosett,  Moritz 

Rosing,  Jacob 

Rosner,  Sam 

Rosnick,  J 

Rosnosky,  Isaac 

Ro.sow,  I.  P 

Ross,  James 

Rosskam,  Isaac  (deceased).  . . 

Rostow,  Clarence,  M.D 

Roth,  A.  L 

Roth,  Adolph 

Roth,  B 

Roth,  Edward 

Roth,  Emery 

Jloth,  Fred 

Roth.  Henry,  M.D 

Roth,  Ignatz.  . . 

Roth,  M.  L 

Roth,  W'^illiam  B 

Rothause,  S 

Rothberg,  Benjamin 

Rothblum,  Saul 

Rothchild,  S 

Rothenberg,  Leon. 

Rothkowitz,  Harri  B 


New  York  City 

T Bradford,  Pa. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Rochester,  N.  V. 

Baltimore.  Md. 

New  York  City 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Syracu.se,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Albany,  N.  V. 

New  York  City 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

New  York  City 

Woodbine,  N.  J. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Chicago,  111. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  City 

New  York  (Mty 

New  York  City 

Elmira,  N.  A. 

New  York  City 

Pittsburg,  Pa, 

(/hicago.  111. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago.  111. 

. Tompkinsville,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

Brooklyn.  N.  A . 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

.Moline,  III. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Greenville,  Miss. 

. . . Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  City 

Montreal,  (kinada 

. . . .Baton  Rouge,  La. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  (-ity 

New  York  City 

...  .Charlestown,  Mass. 

Lanc.'ister,  Pa. 

St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

...Manistique,  Mich. 
. . . .Montreal,  ('anada 

New  York  City 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Petoskey,  Mich. 

Au  Sable,  Mich. 

New  York  City 

Detroit,  Mich. 

. ..  .Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

Chicago.  III. 

Salina,  Kan. 

New  York  City 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Detroit,  Mich. 

New  York  City 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

. . . .Montreal.  Canada 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Newark.  N.  J. 

New  York  City 

....  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Marshall,  Tex. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

. San  Francisco,  Cal. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Texarkana.  Tex. 

New  York  City 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 
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Rothschild,  D.  M 

Rothschild,  Edward  L 

Rothschild,  Jacob 

Rothschild,  Jacob 

Rothschild,  Meyer  D 

Rothschild,  S.  F 

Rothstein,  Isidore 

Rothstein,  Rev.  Leonard  J 

Rothstein,  Myer 

Rottenberg,  Dr.  Ignatz  Morvay 
Rovinsky,  Alexander,  M.D.  . . . 

Rovno,  Pinkas 

Ruben,  A 

Ruben,  Maurice 

Rubenstein,  C.  A 

Rubenstein,  Jacob 

Rubin,  Edward 

Rubin,  Jacob 

Rubin,  Joseph  H 

Rubin,  Max 

Rubin,  S 

Rubin,  W.  B 

Rubinger,  Charles 

Rubinson  Brothers 

Rubinstein,  Everett,  Ph.G 

Rudawsky,  S 

Rudolph,  A 

Rushman,  Towmsentl 

Ruslander,  Moses 

Rutenberg,  Charles 

Ruth,  Abraham 

Rypins,  Rev.  Isaac  L 

Ryskind,  Matthew  H 


S 

Sabbathai,  Lieberman 

Sabsevitz  Brothers 

Sabsovich,  Prof.  H.  L 

Sachs,  Charles  H 

Sachs,  E 

Sachs,  H 

Sachs,  Isidor 

Sachs,  Julius 

Sachs,  Mo.ses  A 

Sachs,  Philip 

Sachs,  Philip 

Sacks,  Harris 

Sacks,  I 

Sacks,  Perress 

Sacks,  Samuel 

Sadvoransky, J 

Safowitz,  S 

Safro,  Aaron 

Sahud,  Dr.  M 

Sakowitz,  Solomon 

Saks,  J 

Salamont,  Oscar  H 

Salaway,  A.  M 

Sale,  Rev.  S 

Salinger,  Julius 

Salinger,  Lewis 

Salinger,  N 

Salit,  Michael 

Salk,  M 

Sailer,  Lsaac 

Sailer,  Louis 

Salmon,  M 

Salomon,  H.  A 

Salomon,  L 

Salomon,  M.  L 

Salomonsky,  Louis 

Salpeter,  Jacob 

Salsburg,  Abram 

Saltz,  Max 

Salzberg,  Louis ’. 

Salzman,  Rev.  Marcus 

Salzman,  Rev.  Tobias 

Salzman,  William 

Sameth,  Max 

Sameth,  N.  M 

Samett,  M.  W.,  & Brother 

Samett,  Sol 

Samuel,  John 

Samuel,  L 

Samuels,  Peter 

Samuelson,  Jacob._ 

Sanders,  Frank  K 

Sanders,  Leon 

Sanders,  Louis 

Sandfield,  A 

Sanditen,  Mordecai  Hirsh 

Sanger,  Philip 

Sanger,  Sam 

Sanguinetti,  Percy  A 

Santer,  Bernard 

Santz,  Simson  V.,  M.D 

Saperston,  Julius  L 

Sapirstein,  N.  L.,  M.D 

Sarasohn,  Sam 


Chicago,  111. 

. . . .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

.Cawker  City,  Kan. 

New  York  City 

. . . .'Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. . Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

. . ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 
....Charleston,  S.  C. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  City 

New  Y'ork  City 

. . . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

, . . . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
. . ..Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Y'ork  City 

. . . .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
. . . .Cleveland,  Ohio 
...  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
..Montreal,  Canada 
...Plainfield,  N.  J. 
. . McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  Y’ork  City 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

New  York  City 


. . . .St.  Jo.seph,  Mo. 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  York  City 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Chicago,  111. 

New  York  City 

New  Y'ork  City 

....  New  Y’ork  City 
....  New  Y'ork  City 
. . . .Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  City 

. . . .New  York  City 
. . . . Lynchburg,  Va. 
.Rolling  Fork,  Miss. 
. ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 
....  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
. . . .New  Y'ork  City 
...  .New  York  City 

Danville,  111. 

New  Y'ork  City 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. . . .New  York  City 
. .Centerville,  Iowa 

Goshen,  Ind. 

. . .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  III. 

. . .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. . .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

. . . New  York  City 
. . . .Greenville,  Miss. 
....  New  Y'ork  City 
. . . .Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
. . .Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

. . . Wilke.sbarre,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

. . . .New  Y'ork  City 
. . . .New  Y’ork  City 
. . .Bluefield,  VV.  Va. 

Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

....  New  York  City 
. . .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Portland,  Ore. 

. . . .New  York  City 
. . . .New  York  City 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
....  New  York  City 
. . . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

. . . .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

W aco,  Tex. 

New  York  City 

. . . .New  York  City 
. . .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Sarasohn  & Son 

Sara.son,  B 

Sarnoff,  Mrs.  Irene  Ida 

Sass,  Samuel 

Sauber,  Morris 

Sauber,  Robert 

Saudomire,  P 

Sauer,  Adolph 

Saukstone,  J.  I 

Saul,  Marx 

Saul,  Max  M 

Saul,  Samuel 

Saul.son,  William 

Saunders,  E.  D 

Saunders,  Ernest 

Saunders,  .lulius 

Savage.  Moses,  M.D 

Sawin,  Rev.  "T.  P 

Sax,  Joe  W 

Sax,  Louis 

Saxon,  Louis 

Schaap,  Michael 

Schachne,  Moritz 

Schafer,  Samuel  .M 

Schafner,  Mrs.  H 

Schalbe,  S 

Sehamberg,  Jay  F.,  M.D 

Schanberg,  Lewis  M 

Schanfarber,  Rev.  T 

Schapiro,  Rudolph 

Scharff,  Monroe 

Scharlin,  J.  A 

Scharlin,  S 

.Schaul,  Lewis  J 

Schechter,  Prof.  Solomon 

Scheff,  Jonas  S 

Scheib,  Henry 

Schein,  Jacob 

Scheinberg,  Jo.seph  R . . . 

Scheinman,  1.  L 

Schellenberg,  Charles  B 

Schem,  Simon 

Schenkes,  Israel  W 

Schenthal,  Sylvan  

Schepper,  Abraham 

Scherbel,  A 

Scherer,  Jacob 

Scheuer,  E 

Scheuer,  Jacob 

Scheuer,  Simon 

Schick,  Philip  I 

Schiff,  Jacob  H 

Schiff,  Simon 

Schiffer,  Alfred 

Schiffer,  Joseph 

Schiffer,  Walter  A 

Schiller,  E.  B 

Schiller,  L 

Schiller,  Mark. 

Schiller.  Dr.  Michael 

Schinasi  Brothers 

Schinze,  N 

Schlachter,  M 

Schlang,  Aaron 

Schlein,  S 

Schlei.stein,  M 

Schle.singer,  A 

Schlesinger,  Anthony 

Schlesinger,  H 

Schle.singer,  Jacob 

.Schle.singer,  Le  Roy 

Schle.singer,  Louis 

Schle.singer,  M 

Schle.singer,  .Morris,  M.D 

Schlesinger,  Simon 

Schleuker,  Rudolph 

Schlockow,  Oswald 

Schloesing,  J.  H . . 

Schloe.ssinger,  Max,  M.D 

Schloss,  Herman 

Schloss,  Jonas 

Schloss,  Max 

Schloss,  Nathan 

Schloss,  Seligman 

Schmeidler,  Leopold 

Schmidt,  Nathaniel 

Schmidt,  Rev.  S 

Schmidt,  S.  H 

Schmookler,  Henry  B.,  M.D 

Schmultz,  Samuel  D 

Schneider,  C.  H 

Schnitzer,  Henry  J 

Schnitzer,  Marcus 

Schnur,  B 

Schoen,  Adolph,  M.D  (deceased) 

Schoen,  B 

Schoen,  Henry 

Schoenberg,  Lsidor 

Schoenberg,  L 


New  York  City 

New  Haven.  Conn. 

New  York  City 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  York  City 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Areola,  Miss. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

New  Orlean.s.  La. 

Toronto,  Canada 

Toronto.  Canada 

Baltimore.  Md. 

Troy.  N.  Y. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Chicago,  III. 

Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

New  Y’ork  City 

Chillicothe,  Ohio 

New  Y'ork  City 

Chicago,  III. 

New  Y'ork  City 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Natchez,  Miss. 

San  Franci.sco,  Cal. 

New  Y'ork  City 

Augusta,  Ga. 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  Y’prk  City 

New  Y'ork  City 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

New  Y ork  City 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  York  City 

Baltimore  Md. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  Y’ork  tlity 

Toronto.  Canada 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Newark.  N.  J. 

New  York  City 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  York  City 

New  Y’ork  City 

New  Y ork  City 

New  Y’ork  City 

New  York  City 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  York  City 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

St.  Louis,  .Mo. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Newark,  N.  J. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  Y ork  City 

New  York  City 

Chicago,  III. 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  City 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

New  York  City 

Ithaca.  N.  Y 

Providence,  R.  1. 

Manor,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada 

Augusta.  Ga. 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Yankton,  S.  D. 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  Y'ork  City 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Providence,  R.  1. 


LIST  OF  PATRONS 
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Schoenbergv  M 

Schoenberger.  W.  J 

Schoenfeld,  Benj.  P 

Schoenfeld  L 

Schoenkopf.  Rev.  S 

Schoenthai,  Henry 

Schomer,  Abraham  S 

Schonthal,  Joseph 

Schooner,  Joseph  Y 

Schreiber,  Rev.  Dr.  Emanuel 

Schreiber,  Max 

Schrier,  Benjamin 

Schulang,  Philip 

Schulman,  Abraham 

Schulman,  David 

Schulman,  I 

Schulman,  Joseph 

Schulman,  Louis 

Schulman.  Louis 

Schulman.  Rev,  Samuel 

Schultz.  J 

Schultz,  M 

Schultz,  Samuel  D 

Schumack,  Rev.  Ambrose. . . 

Schuman.  Edgar 

Schurr,  Mark  J 

Schvartz,  S 

Schwab,  Adolph 

Schwab,  Charles  H 

Schwab,  Mrs.  Flora 

Schwab,  Isaac 

Schwab,  Louis 

Schwabacher,  Mrs.  A 

Schwabacher,  Mrs.  I\Iax 

Schwan,  L.  M 

Schwarcz,  Max  M 

Schwartz,  Mrs.  A 

Schwartz,  Aaron 

Schwartz,  Adolph 

Schwartz,  B.  M 

Schwartz,  Charles 

Schwartz,  D 

Schwartz,  David 

Schwartz,  L 

Schwartz,  Louis 

Schwartz,  M 

Schwartz,  Mrs.  M.  M 

Schwartz,  Max 

Schwartz,  Meyer 

Schwartz,  Moritz,  M.D 

Schwartz,  Natin 

Schwartzberg,  Max 

Schwartzberger.  J.  B.,  & Co.  . 

Schwarz,  Mrs.  R.  M 

Schwarzkopf,  Gustave 

Schwarzschild,  Samuel 

Schwed,  Charles 

Schweitzer,  Mrs.  Jacob 

Schweitzer,  Julius 

Schweitzer,  Samuel 

Schwob,  Adolphe 

Scott,  M 

Scrimger,  Joseph  S 

Scrivin,  J.  A 

Scully.  P.  J 

Seadler,  B.  F 

Seasongood,  A.  J 

Seder,  I 

Sedler,  Barnet 

Seelig,  Henry 

Seff,  Harris 

Seff,  Samuel 

Segal,  A 

Segal,  Bernhard,  M.D 

Segal,  Isaac 

Segal,  Myer 

Segaii,  H 

Seidenman,  Selig,  & Brother. 

Seidman,  Nathan  H 

Seidmann,  Marcus,  M.D 

Seifter,  Frederick 

Seigel,  Max  A 

Seigsmeister,  William 

Seinsheimer,  Henry  A 

Seitman,  S 

Seitz,  Daniel 

Seldin,  Nathan  A 

Selig.  B 

Selig,  L.  M 

Seliger,  Solomon 

Seligman,  Aaron 

Seligman,  Edwin  R.  A 

Seligman,  Isaac  N 

Selikovitz,  Adolph 

Sellers,  J.  F 

Sellers,  Maurice  M 

Seltzer,  Barnett 

Selz,  Morris 

Seman,  Philip  L 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  City 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Washington,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago,  111. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

Olyphant,  Pa. 

Chicago,  111. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Chicago.  111. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chicago,  111. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

New  York  Cit  v 

Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Plymouth,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

New  York  City 

Knoxville,  Term. 

New  Y ork  City 

Utica.  N.  V. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New'  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Shreveport,  La. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Somerville,  N.  J. 

San  Francisco,  (’al. 

New  York  City 

Chicago,  111. 

New  Yonc  City 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Montreal,  Canada 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  I*a. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

. . ..Northumberland,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  V ork  City 

Portland,  Ore, 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  City 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

.Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

New'  York  City 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago,  111. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Morrillton,  Ark. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Chicago,  111. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Semuel,  S 

Sensheimer,  Charle.s 

Serkau,  Louis 

Serwer,  Morris 

Sessler,  Arnold 

Setlow,  Joseph  H 

Shabad,  A M.,  M.D 

Shabad,  Henry  M 

Shaber,  S 

Shaeffor.  David 

Shaeffer,  Samuel  J 

Sliaff,  Carl 

S laine,  B.  M 

S lapinsky,  S 

S lapira,  D 

S.iapiro,  A 

Shapiro,  Aaron  S 

Shapiro,  Adolph 

Shapiro,  ('h 

Shapiro,  D 

Shapiro,  H 

Shapiro,  H 

Shapiro,  Mr.s.  Helen 

Shapiro,  I 

Sliapiro,  Isaac 

Shapiro,  J 

Shapiro,  Jacob 

Shapiro,  Jenny 

Shapiro,  Julius 

Shapiro,  M 

Shapiro,  Morris 

Shapiro,  S 

Shappiro,  Jacob 

Shar,  Aaron 

Shariin,  Z.,  .M.D 

Shatz,  Lewis  \ 

Shatzkin,  N.  J 

Shatzkin,  S.  M 

Sheffer,  Ilarry 

Sheffield,  Herman  B.,  M.D, 

ShefHer,  Samuel 

Shefsky,  Lewis 

Sheftelsoii,  Solomon 

Sheifer,  V . S 

Sheinborg,  1^ 

Shenken.  Julius,  M.I) 

Shenkman,  Samuel 

Sheppard.  E.  E 

Sher,  Bennett 

Sher,  Edward 

Sherl){)W',  Rev.  Jacob  S,  . . 

Sherman,  H.  J 

Sherman,  Louis  I 

Sherman,  M 

Sherman,  O.scar 

Slierman,  Samuel 

Sherman,  Samuel 

Shield,  Jacob  S 

Shiller,  S 

Shinkinan,  Samuel 

Ship,  F 

Shlachetsky,  Louis,  M.D.  . 

Siile.ss,  A.  L 

siilevin,  H.  8.,  M.D 

Slilivek,  Hyman  

ShofFner,  Charles 

Shoolinan,  Joseph 

Shorr,  Rev.  Israel 

Shragg,  .Vlexander 

Shramek,  Car! 

Shufro,  Jacob  J 

Shuklansky,  Jacob  I 

Shuldiner.  Daviil 

Sluilhof,  R.  I 

Shulman,  M 

Shulman,  Nathan 

Shumberg,  Gc'orge 

Shurdut.  Phillip 

Shure,  Mandel 

Shwartz,  Simon 

Sliweitzer,  Julius 

Sichel,  Maurice 

Sichel,  Sigmund 

Sickles,  Gustavus 

Sickles,  Louis 

Sidenberg,  Charles 

Siebler,  Bernard  II 

Siegel,  A 

Siegel,  Henry 

Siegel,  Isaac 

Siegel,  Rachel  U 

Siegel,  Samuel 

Siegelstein,  L.  E.,  M.D.  . . 

Sigmund,  S 

Silberberg,  David 

Silberberg,  Fred 

Silberberg,  Siegfried 

Silberblatt,  S 

Silberfeld,  Rev.  Julius.  . . . 


Erie,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Niverville,  Manitoba,  Cana<la 

New'  York  City 

New  York  City 

New'  Haven,  Conn. 

Chioiigo,  111. 

Chicago,  111. 

Nashua.  N.  H. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Cliicago,  111. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Loui.^ville,  Ky. 

Montreal.  Canada 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

New  York  City 

New’  York  City 

New’  Haven.  Conn. 

Montreal.  Canada 

...  New’  York  City 

Chicago,  111. 

Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.New'  York  City 

New'  York  C'ity 

Montreal,  C'aiuula 

New  York  City 

New'  York  City 

Washington.  1).  C. 

Philadelphia,  l*a. 

New  \ ork  City 

Philadelphia.  Pa, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.New  York  City 

Millville,  N.  J. 

New  York  (’ity 

San  Jos<'*.  C'al. 

Norfolk,  \ a. 

Philadeij>hia.  Pa. 

New  X ork  City 

Fittshurg,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  \ ork  ('ity 

'l  oronto,  ('anada 

Pittsburg.  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

Binghamton,  N.Y. 

New’  York  City 

Albany.  N.  Y. 

lersey  City,  N.  J. 

Eredericktown,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Warsaw,  I ml, 

New  York  ('ity 

New'  York  City 

Montreal,  C'anada 

New  York  City 

Chicago,  111, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago.  111. 

('harlcstown.  Mass. 

Newark.  N.  J. 

Rat  Portage.  Canada 

New’  York  ('ity 

New'  York  City 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

New'  York  ('ity 

Montreal,  Canada 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Baltimore,  M(i. 

New  York  City 

Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago.  111. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  York  ('ity 

New’  York  City 

I*ortland,  (Jre. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

New'  \ ork  City 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New’  York  City 

New’  York  City 

New  York  City 

vSalt  Lake  City,  Utah 

New’ark,  N.  J. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New’  York  City 

New  York  City 

Bradford,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New'  York  City 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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Silbennan.  David 

Silberman,  I 

Silberman,  Jacob 

Silberman,  Jacob  L 

Silberman,  Max 

Silberman.  Morris 

Silberman,  Samuel  J 

Silberman,  Tanchum 

Silberstein,  Bernard.  .... 

Silbenstein,  Solomon 

Silberstein.  Solomon  D.  . . . 

Silk,  Charles  I 

Silver,  George 

Silver,  Isidor 

Silver,  J.  C 

Silver,  Moritz 

Silverberg,  E.  Myers 

Silverglade,  M 

Silverman,  A 

Silverman,  George  Morris 
Silverman,  Rev.  Herman.  . 

Silverman,  I 

Silverman,  Joseph,  D.D.  ..  . 

Silverman,  K 

Silverman,  Louis 

Silverman,  M.  X.  M.D 

Silverman,  Moses 

Silverman,  Samuel 

Silverman,  S.  S 

Silverson,  Abraham 

Silverstein,  E 

Silverstein,  J 

Silverstein,  Louis 

Silverstein,  Morris 

Silverstone,  Louis 

Simmons,  David 

Simmons,  Rev.  G 

Simmons,  G.  H 

Simmons,  Nathan 

Simon,  A 

Simon,  Rev.  Abram 

Simon,  E 

Simon,  Gustav  (deceased). 

Simon,  H 

Simon,  Hon.  Jo.seph 

Simon,  Kassel 

Simon,  Sig 

Simon,  Solomon 

SimonofT,  IT 

Simons,  A 

Simons,  B.  R 

Simons,  David  W 

Simons,  Louis 

Simonsky,  S 

Simp.‘?on,  Alexander 

Simsohn,  Joseph  S.,  M.D.  . . 

Sindel,  I 

Sindler,  A 

Singer,  B 

Singer,  Dr.  B.  L 

Singer,  Fritz 

Singer,  Henry  B 

Singer,  I.'^idor 

Singer,  J 

Singer,  Jacob 

Singer,  M 

Singer,  M 

Singer,  Maj'cr 

Singer,  Moses 

Singer,  Samuel  M 

Sinsheimer,  Joseph 

Sipser,  S 

Sirvan,  Harry  C 

Sivin  Brothers 

Sivitz,  Rev.  M.  S 

Skidelsky,  Simon  S 

Skutch,  Max 

Slatzker,  H 

Slatzsky,  John  J 

Sheer,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  R. 

Slimmer,  Mrs.  A 

Slobodien,  Joseph 

Slobodkin,  Harris  A 

Slomensky,  I 

Slomka,  Adolf 

Slomka,  Adolph 

Slomka,  Jacob 

Slomowitz,  Samuel 

Sloss,  Mrs..M.  C 

Sloss,  Sarah 

Slote,  Samuel  H.,  M.D.  . . . 

Slotkin  & Praglin 

Sieves,  N 

Slusky,  Daniel 

Slutzker,  H 

Slutzkins,  Adolph  S 

Sraickler,  Solomon 

Smith,  Kallman 

Smith,  Max 


New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

. . ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

. . .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

. Perth  Amboy,  N . J. 

Chicago,  111. 

Augusta,  Ga. 

New  York  City 

Austin,  Tex. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. . . .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
. . . .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

. . . .Uniontown,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Quebec,  Canada 

New  York  City 

Boston,  Mass. 

.New  Haven,  Conn. 

. . . .Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

....Columbus,  Oliio 

New  York  City 

Detroit,  Mich. 

..Washington,  D.  C. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Altoona.  Pa. 

. .Manchester,  N.  H. 

Portland,  Ore. 

New  York  City 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Bradford,  Pa. 

. . . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Cliicago,  III. 

. . .Toronto,  Canada 
.Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

. . ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

....  Baltimore,  Md. 

. . . Montreal,  Canada 
. . .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

...  .New  York  City 
. . .Toronto,  Canada 
. . .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

...  .New  York  City 
...  .New  York  City 
...  .New  York  City 

Baltimore,  Md. 

. . . .New  York  City 
. . . .Baltimore,  Md. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. . .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  City 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

.Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Boston,  Ma.ss. 

Ottawa,  Canada 

....  New  York  City 
....  New  York  City 
...  .New  York  City 

Billings,  Mont. 

.San  Francisco,  Cal. 
.San  Francisco,  Cal. 

. . .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

...Montreal,  Canada 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Altoona,  Pa. 

. . ..Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

. . . .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
, . . . . New  York  City 
, . . . .New  York  City 


Smith,  Robert 

Smith,  Rev.  Samuel  G 

Smolinsky,  I.  D 

Smukler,  H 

Smyth,  John 

Snellenberg,  Joseph  W 

Snellenberg,  Nathan 

Sobel,  Isador 

Sobel,  Jacob 

Sobel,  Jacob,  M.D 

Sobel,  S.  R 

Sobel,  Samuel 

Soble,  N.  H.,  M.D 

Sohn,  L 

Sokolower,  J 

Sola,  Clarence  1.  de 

Sola,  Rev.  Meldola  de 

Solinger,  Lewis 

Solis,  Isaac  N 

Sollod,  Nathan 

Soloborsky,  Joseph 

Solomon,  A.  A 

Solomon,  A.  L 

Solomon,  Aaron 

Solomon,  Alden 

Solomon,  Rev.  E.  L 

Solomon,  George 

Solomon,  Mrs.  Henry 

Solomon,  J 

Solomon,  L 

Solomon,  Louis 

^lomon,  M.  H 

Solomon,  Mark 

Solomon,  Marx 

Solomon,  Max 

Solomon,  Oscar 

Solomon,  S 

Solomon,  S.  D.,  A.B 

Solomon,  Sam 

Solomon,  Samuel 

Solomon,  Samuel  E 

Solomon,  Saul 

Solomons,  A.  S 

Solomons,  Joseph  R.,  D.D.S 

Solomont,  Simon 

Solon,  Moses 

Solotar,  Jacob 

Solotaroff.  H.,  M.D 

Soloweitzik,  Solomon 

Solus,  Joseph  W 

Solzman,  H 

Sommer,  Henry 

Sommer,  M 

Sommer,  Rudolph 

Sommerfeldt,  M 

Somolsky,  Jacob 

Sondheim,  Julius 

Soneborn,  S.  B 

Sonenberg,  Adolf 

Sonneborn,  Ilenry 

Sonneborn,  Jonas 

Sonneborn,  Mrs.  Leo 

Sonneborn,  M 

Sonnenschein,  Rev.  S.  H.  . . 

Sonstein,  I 

Sookne,  Joseph,  D.D.S 

Sophian,  Michael,  M.D 

Sossnitz,  Isaac,  M.D 

Souenberg,  Adolf 

Soule,  George 

Sparenberg,  E 

Sparger,  Rev.  William 

Speaker,  Henry  M 

Spear,  N 

Spector,  Joseph 

Spektorsky,  Hyman 

Spektorsky,  Joseph 

Sperber,  David 

Speyer,  James 

Speyer,  Leo 

Spiegel,  Rev.  Adolph. 

Spiegel,  Judge  Frederick  S.  . 

Spiegel,  Julius 

Spiegel,  Samuel,  M.D 

Spiegel,  Wolf  Max 

Spiegelberg,  F 

Spiegelberg,  I.  N 

Spiegelberg,  Levi 

Spigil,  Julius 

Spiro,  Abraham  C.  (deceased) 

Spiro,  Abraham  I 

Spiro,  M.,  M.D 

Spiro,  Max 

Spitz,  Samuel 

Spivak,  C.  D.,  M.D 

Sporborg,  Celia  May,  Pres.  . 

Srolovitz,  Max  L 

Stadecker,  Leopold 

Stahl,  S 


New  York  City 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Montreal,  Canada 

Montreal,  Canada 

Centerville,  Iowa 

New  York  City 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Chicago,  111. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

....Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

. . .Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

. . . .Montreal,  Canada 
. . ..Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York  City 

Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago,  111. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Westerly,  R.  I. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. . .New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Brown  University  Library Providence,  R.  1. 

Brussels  Bollandists  Society Brussels,  Belgium 
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Buffalo  Public  Library,  The Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buluwayo  Chovevei  Zion  Association.  . Buluwayo,  »So.  Africa 

Bureau  of  American  Kthnology Washington,  D.  C. 

Bureau  of  Education Washington,  D.  C. 

Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library,  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Butte  Free  Public  Library Butte,  Mont. 


C 

California  State  Library Sacramento,  Cal. 

Cambridge  Free  Library Cambridge,  England 

Cambridge  Library Cambridge,  Mass. 

Cardiff  Free  Library Cardiff,  Wales 

Carnegie  Free  Library Allegheny,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Free  Library Bradford,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Free  Library Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Carnegie  Free  Library Nashville,  Tenn. 

Carnegie  Library.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Case  Memorial  Library Hartford,  Conn. 

Cathedral  Library  Association,  The New  York  City 

Century  Club,  The New  York  City 

Century  Co.,  The.  New  York  City 

Charleston  Library Charleston,  S.  C. 

Chattanooga  Public  Library Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Cheetham  Free  Reference  Library Manchester,  England 

Chelsea  Public  Library London,  England 

Chicago  American Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Public  Library Cliicago,  111. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Hammond  Library, 

Chicago,  III. 

Children  of  Israel  Congregation Memphis,  Tenn. 

Christ  Church  Library (Ixford,  England 

Christ’s  College Cambridge,  England 

Church  House  Library,  Westminster. ...  London,  England 

Cincinnati  Club,  The Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati  Public  Library Cincinnati,  Ohio 

City  Library Lowell,  Mass. 

City  Library  Association,  The ; . . . .Springfield,  Mass. 

Cleveland  Public  Library (develand,  Ohio 

Colgate  University Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York New  York  City 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier New  York  City 

Columbia  Seminary Columbia,  S.  C. 

Columbia  University New  York  City, 

Columbus  Public  Library Columbus,  Ohio 

Congregational  Library Boston,  Mass. 

Connecticut  State  Library Hartford,  Conn. 

Constitutional  Club London.  England 

Copenhagen  Jewdsh  Congregation (Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Copenhagen  Library ‘ Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Cornell  University Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Crerar  Library,  The  John Chicago,  III. 

Croydon  Public  Libraries London,  England 


Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Bucknell  Library. 

Chester,  Pa. 

D 


Dallas  Public  Library Dallas,  Tex. 

Dayton  Public  Library Dayton,  Ohio 

Derby  Public  Library Derby,  England 

Detroit  Public  Library Detroit,  Mich. 

Deutsch-Judische  Gemeindebund Berlin,  Germany 

Devonport  Free  Public  Library Devonport,  England 

Dickinson  College Carlisle,  Pa. 

Divinity  School (Cambridge,  England 

Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dorchester  Missionary  College Wallingford,  England 

Dorchi  Zion  A^^sociation Manchester,  England 

Dorshei  Zion  Association Cape  Town,  So.  Africa 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  Library Madison,  N.  J. 

Durban  Public  Library Durban,  So.  Africa 

Durham,  University  of Durham,  England 


E 

East  Orange  Free  Library East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ecole  Speciale  dcs  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes. . Paris,  France 

Edinburgh  Jewish  Public  Library Eflinburgh,  Scotland 

Edinburgh  Public  Library Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Edinburgh  University Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Elmira  Public  Library Elmira,  N.  Y. 

El  Pa.so  Public  Library El  Paso,  Tex. 

Emanu-El  Congregation Dallas,  Tex. 

Emek  Branch  Lodge,  No.  61,  I.  O.  B.  B.  .Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library Baltimore,  Md. 

Episcopal  Theological  School  Library.  . . .Cambridge,  Mass. 

Erlangen,  University  of Erlangen,  Germany 

Esras  Chovevi  Zion Baltimore,  Md. 

Evelina  de  Rothschild  School Jerusalem,  Palestine 


F 

Faculty  de  Th^ojogie  Protestante Paris,  France 

Falkirk  Public  Eibrary Falkirk,  Scotland 

Fall  River  Public  Library Fall  River,  Mass. 

Finsbury  Public  Library London,  England 

Florence  Jewish  Theological  Seminary Florence,  Italy 

Forbes  Library Northampton,  Mass. 

Frankfurt-am-Main  Stadtbibliothek, 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany 


Frankfurt-Loge Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College Lancaster,  Pa. 

Free  Church  College Glasgow,  Scotland 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  The Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Free  Public  Library New  Haven,  Conn. 

Free  Public  Library St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

P>ee  Public  Library Worcester,  Mass. 

Freiburg,  University  of Freiburg.  Germany 

Freundschaft  Society,  The New  York  ('ity 

Friedrich-Loge  XXIX  No.  444 Iieidell)erg,  (Jerinany 

Friends  of  Zion.  ...  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


G 


General  Theological  Seminary . . N'ew  York  City 

Geneva  Public  Library Geneva,  Switzerland 

Georgia  State  Library .\tlanta,  Ga. 

Glasgow,  University  of Glasgow,  Scotluiid 

Goteborgs  Stadtbibliothek Goteborg,  Sweden 

Gottingen,  University  of Gottingen,  Germany 

Gottinger  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen.schaften, 

Gottingen,  Germany 

Gratz  College Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Griqualand  W.  Hebrew  Congregation . . Kimberley,  So.  .Vfrica 

Grosvenor  Gallery  Library Lomlon,  England 

Grosvenor  Library Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


H 

Hailsyburg  College Hertford,  England 

Hampstead  Public  Libraries London,  England 

Harlem  Library New  York  ('ity 

Harmonie  Club New  York  City 

Harris  Institute  Idbrary Woon.socket,  R.  1. 

Hartford  Public  Library Hartford,  Conn. 

Harvard  University Cambridge,  Ma.ss. 

Haverford  College Haverford,  Pa. 

Headinglv  College Leeds,  England 

Hebrew  Circle  of  Women Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hebrew  Educational  Society Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hebrew  Educational  Society Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hebrew  Literary  Association Chicago,  III. 

Hebrew  Literature  Society Philadelphia.  l*a. 

Hebrew  National  Association Boston,  Ma.«s. 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum Baltimore,  Md. 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum .Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum New  Vork  ('ity 

Hebrew  Orphan  Home Atlanta.  Ga. 

Hebrew  School.  The Birmingham,  England 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society New  York  ('ity 

Hebrew  Union  College Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Heidelberg.  University  of Heidelberg.  Germany 

Helena  Public  Library Helena,  Mont. 

Henderson  Public  Library Hemlerson,  Ky. 

Hiram  College  Library Hiram,  Ohio 

Hot  Springs  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  .Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

House  of  lyords  Library London,  Englatul 

Howard  Memorial  Library New  Orleans,  I.a. 

Hull  Public  Libraries Hull.  Englaiul 

Hull  Subscription  Library Hull.  England 

Humanitiltsverein  “B’nai  B'rith  " Vienna,  Austria 

I 

Illinois  State  Library Springfield,  III. 

Independent  Order  B’nai  IPrith New  York  City 

Indianapolis  Hebrew  Congregation  Sabbath-School, 

Iiulianapolis,  Ind. 

Indianapolis  Public  Library Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Indiana  University  Library Bloomington,  Ind. 

I.  O.  B.  B.  Lodge  No.  434 Houston,  Tex. 

I.  O.  B’nai  B’rith New  York  ('ity 

Iowa  Masonic  Library Cedar  Hapids,  Iowa 

Iowa  State  Library Des  .Moines,  Iowa 

Iroquois  Social  Club Utica,  N.  Y. 

Isaiah  Congregation  Sabbath-School Chicago,  111. 

Israel.  Theolog.  Lehran.stalt Vienna,  Austria 

I.sraelite  School. Bombay,  India 

Israelitische  Allianz Vienna,  Austria 

Israelitische  Cultusgemeinde Briinn,  Austria 

Israelitische  Cultusgemeinde Vienna,  Austria 

Israelitische  Geineindebibliothek Prague,  Bohemia 

Israelitisches  Lehrerseniinar Budapest,  Hungary 


J 

Jackson  Street  Synagogue Mobile,  Ala. 

Jacksonville  Public  Library Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Jefferson  Club,  The....' Richmond,  Va. 

Jena,  University  of Jena,  Germany 

Jewish  Colonial  Tru.'^t London,  England 

Jewish  Congregation,  The Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Jewish  Foster  Home  and  Orphan  Asylum.  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jewish  Literary  and  Social  Society ...  .Tredegar,  England 

Jewish  Orphans^  Home New  Orleans,  La. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary Budapest,  Hungary 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America..  . .New  York  City 

Jews’  College London,  England 

Jews’  Hospital London,  Englaful 

John  Rylands  Library Manchester,  England 

Johns  Hopkins  University Baltimore,  Md. 
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K 

Kais.  Universitats-  und  Landesbibliothek, 


Strasburg,  Germany 

Kansas  City  Public  Library Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society Topeka,  Kan. 

Keble  College O.xford,  Englanii 

Kellogg  Hubbard  Library Montpelier,  Vt. 

Keneseth  Israel  Free  Library Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kilburn  Public  Library London,  England 

King’s  College Cambridge,  Flngland 

King’s  College,  Wilson  Library Aberdeen,  Scotland 

Kingston-<ipon-Thames  Public  Library.  .Kingston,  England 

K.  K.  Hof-Bibliothek 'V’ienna,  Austria 

Konigl.  Akad.  der  W'issenschaften Berlin,  Germany 

Kiinigl.  Oeffentliche  Bibliothek Dresden,  Germany 

Konigl.  Universitiits-Bibliothek Berlin,  Germany 


Norfolk  and  Norwich  Library Norwich,  England 

Normal  University Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

Northampton  Public  Library Northampton,  JIass. 

Norwich  Free  Library.  . . . : Norwich,  England 

Nottingham  Central  Free  Public  Library, 

Nottingham,  England 

O 

Odessa  Society  of  Jewish  Clerks Odessa,  Rassia 

Ohavei  Zion  Society New  York  City 

Ohaway  Zion  Literary  Association,  The . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Omaha  Public  Library Omalia,  Neb. 

Osterhout  Free  Library Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Owens  College  Christie  Library,  The.  .Manchester,  England 

.•  P 


L 


Lancashire  Independent  College Manchester,  England 

Lane  Theological  Seminary Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Lasker  Lodge,  The  Ed Tyler,  Tex. 

Leeds  F’ree  Public  Libraries Leeds,  England 

Leeds  Library  (Commercial  Street) Leeds,  England 

Legislative  As.sembly  Library Quebec,  Canada 

Leicester  Public  Library Leicester,  England 

Leipsic,  University  of Leipsic,  Germany 

Lexington  Public  Library ; Lexington,  Ky. 

Leyden,  University  of Leyden,  Holland 

Leyton  Public  Libraries London,  England 

Libraire  Durlacher Paris,  France 

Library  of  Supreme  Court Montgomery,  Ala. 

Lincoln  Library Springfield,  111. 

Liverpool  Free  Public  Library Liverpool,  Englanii 

Long  Island  Historical  Society Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Louisville  Public  Library Louisville,  Ky. 

Lynn  Public  Library Lynn,  Mass. 


JI 

McClelland  Library Pueblo,  Colo. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary Chicago,  111. 

McMillan  Free  Library,  Reuben Youngstown,  Ohio 

Macon  Public  Library Macon,  Ga. 

Madras  Literary  Society Madras,  India 

Mairaonides  Free  Library New  York  City 

Maine  State  Library Augusta,  Me. 

Manchester  City  Library Manchester,  N.  H. 

Manchester  College Oxford,  England 

Manchester  Free  Reference  Library  (4  copies), 

Manchester,  England 

Manchester  Zionist  Association -Manchester,  England 

Marietta  College Marietta,  Ohio 

Maryland  Historical  Society Baltimore,  Md. 

Masonic  Library  Association Des  Moine.s,  Iowa 

Meadville  Theological  School Meadville,  Pa. 

Melbourne  Public  Library Melbourne,  Australia 

Mercantile  Library St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mercantile  Library New  York  City 

Mercantile  Library Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meriden  High  School Meriden,  Conn. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art New  York  City 

Michigan  State  Library Lansing,  Mich. 

Mickva  Israel  Sunday-School Savannah,  Ga. 

Mildmay  Mis.sion  to  Jews London,  England 

Milwaukee  Public  Library Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Minneapolis  Athena>um  Library Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society,  The St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Missionary  College Dorchester,  Fmgland 

Mitchell  Library Gla.sgow,  Scotland 

Montclair  Public  Library Montclair,  N.  J. 

Montefiore  Club Montreal,  Canada 

Montefiore  College,  The Ramsgate,  England 

Montefiore  Congregation Marshall,  Tex. 

Montefiore  Home New  York  City 

JIudie’s  Select  Library London,  England 


N 

Naples  National  Library Naples,  Italy 

National  Farm  School Doylestown,  Pa. 

National  Library  of  Irelami Dublin,  Ireland 

Nelson  Public  Library Nelson,  England 

Nevada  State  Library Carson  City,  Nev. 

New  Albany  Public  Library New  Albany,  Ind. 

Newberry  I'-ibrary,  The Chicago,  111. 

Newcastle  Public  Library.  . ..Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Flngland 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England 

New  College Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Newcomb  College,  H.  Sophie New  Orleans,  La. 

New  London  Public  Library New  London,  Conn. 

New  Rochelle  Public  Library New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Newton  Free  Library Newton,  Mass. 

Newton  Theological  Institution Newton  Center,  Mass. 

New  York  Public  Library  (Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden 

Foundations),  The New  Y'ork  City 

New  York  State  Library Albany,  N.  Y. 

Norfolk  Library Norfolk,  Va. 


Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Padua,  University  of Padua,  Italy 

Paris,  University  of Paris,  France 

Peabody  Institute Baitimore,  Md. 

Penn  College Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Pennsylvania  State  College State  College,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  Library Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pensacola  Library  Association Pensaeo'a,  Fla. 

People’s  In.stitute New  York  City 

Peoria  Public  Library Peoria,  111. 

Plainfield  Public  Library Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Plant  Memorial  Hebrew  Free  School,  The  . Newark  N.  J. 

Plymouth  Free  Public  Library Plymouth,  England 

Portland  library  Association Portland,  Ore. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Presbyterian  College Halifax,  N.  S. 

Pretoria  Zionist  Library Pretoria,  So.  Africa 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary Princeton,  N.  J. 

Princeton  University Princeton,  N.  J. 

Progress  Club New  York  City 

Progress  Club Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Providence  Public  Library Providence,  R.  1. 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Q 

Queen’s  University King.ston,  Canada 

R 

Radcliffe  College Cambridge,  Mass. 

Reading  Public  Library Reading,  England 

Reale  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale Florence,  Italy 

Reform  Club,  The London,  England 

Religious  School  of  Ohib  Sholim  Congregation, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Religious  School  Temple  Beth  Israel Portland,  Ore. 

Religious  School  Temple  Emanu-El New  York  City 

Residence  Library  University  Settlement.  . .New  Y'ork  City 

Reynolds  Library Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Riggs  Library,  Georgetown  University.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary  Library.  .Rochester,  N.  "Y. 

Rockford  Public  Library Rockford,  III. 

Rodef  Sholem  Congregation  Sabbath-School, 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Rodeph-Shalom  Congregation Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rosenberg  Library Galveston,  Tex. 

Rosenwald  Lodge  No.  545 Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

Rostock,  University  of Rostock,  Germany 

Royal  and  University  Library Breslau,  Germany 

Royal  Danish  -Academy  of  Sciences.  .Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Royal  Dublin  Society Dublin,  Ireland 

Royal  Library Berlin,  Germany 

Royal  Library Munich,  Gennany 

Royal  Library The  Hague,  Holland 

Royal  Library Stockholm,  Sweden 

Royal  Library  of  Belgium Brussels,  Belgium 

Royal  Univer.sity Berlin,  Germany 

Royal  University Ghent,  Belgium 

Royal  University Gottingen,  Germany 

Royal  University Halle,  Germany 

Royal  University Upsala  Sweden 


S 

Sabbath-School  Congregation  Temple  Israel . Jonesboro,  .Ark. 
Sabbath-School  Indianapolis  Hebrew  Congregation, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sage  Library,  Gardner  -A . . New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

St.  -Agnes  Free  Library New  A'ork  City 

St.  -Andrew’s  College  Library Toronto,  Ontar'o 

St.  Andrew’s,  University  of St.  Andrew’s,  Scotland 

St.  Deiniol’s  Library Hawarden,  England 

St.  Louis  Public  Library St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Univensity St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Michael’s  Passionist  Monastery.  .We.st  Hoboken.  N.  J. 

St.  Patrick’s  College Maynooth,  Ireland 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Library London,  England 

St.  Paul  Public  Library St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco  Public  Library San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Scranton  Public  Library Scranton,  Pa. 

Seattle  Public  Library ..Seattle,  'Wash. 

Signet  Library Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Sir  Montefiore  Association Cincinnati,  Oliio 
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Skinner  Library,  The  Mark Manchester,  N.  H, 

Smith  College,  The  Philander Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  U.  S.  National  Museum, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  Among  Jews, 

Dublin,  Ireland 

Society  of  Antiquaries London,  England 

Society  of  Biblical  Archteology London,  England 

Society  Library New  York  City 

Somerville  Public  Library Somerville,  Mass. 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary Louisville,  Ky. 

Spokane  City  Library Spokane,  Wash. 

Standard  Club Uniontown,  Pa. 

State  Library Boston,  Mass. 

State  Library Raleigh,  N.  C. 

State  University Leyden,  Holland 

Stockholm  Society  of  Jewish  Literature . .Stockholm,  Sweden 

Stoneyhurst  College Blackburn,  England 

Strasburg,  University  of Strasburg,  Germany 

Stuttgart  Kgl.  Israel.  Oberkirchenbehorde, 

Stuttgart,  Germany 

Sunday-School  Board,  Congregation  B’nai  Yeshurun, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Swarthmore  College  Library  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Synagogengemeinde  zu  Breslau Breslau,  Germany 

Syracuse  Public  Library Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


T 


Tacoma  Public  Library Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tate  Central  Library London,  England 

Te  'e  Beth-El  Sabbath-School Detroit,  Mich. 

T pie  Emanu-El  Sabbath-School New  York  City 

l-mple  Emanu-El  Sunday-School  Library.  .Spokane,  Wash. 
Temple  Emanu-El  Sunday-School  Library . Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Temple  Emanu-El  Sunday-School  Library . Birmingham,  Ala. 

Temple  Israel  East  Side  School New  York  City 

Temple  Israel  Sabbath-School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Temple  Library Norfolk.  Va. 

Temple  Library,  The Cleveland,  Ohio 

Temple  Sinai  Congregation New  Orleans,  La. 

Terre  Haute  Section  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Theological  College Bala,  N.  Wales 

Theological  Seminary Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Theological  Seminary  Library.  .Theological  Seminary.  Va. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 

United  States Lanca.ster,  Pa. 

Tiphereth  Zion  Society Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Toledo  Public  Library Toledo.  Ohio 

Toronto  Public  Library Toronto,  Canada 

Traverse  Public  City  Library Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Trefecca  College Talgarth,  Wales 

Trinity  College Cambridge,  England 

Trinity  College DuWin,  Ireland 

Trowbridge  Reference  Library,  Yale  Divinity  School, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Tulane  University New  Orleans,  La. 

Turin  National  Library Turin,  Italy 


U 

Union  Theological  Seminary New  York  City 

Unitarian  Home  Mis.sionary  College ..  Manchester,  England 

United  Hebrew  Charities New  York  City 

University  of  California  (Semitic) Berkeley,  Cal. 

University  of  Chicago  Press.  The Chicago,  ill. 

University  Hall London,  England 

University  of  Kansas Lawrence,  Kan. 

University  of  Leyden Leyden,  Netherlands 

University  Library Durham,  England 

University  of  Michigan Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  The Philadelphia.  Pa. 

University  of  Rostock,  The Rostock,  Germany 

University  of  Toronto  Library Toronto,  Canada 

University  of  Wisconsin Madison.  Wis. 

Utica  Public  Library Utica.  N.  Y. 

Utrecht,  University  of Utrecht,  Holland 


V 

Vanderbilt  University Nashville,  Tenn. 

Vassar  College Poughke^sie,  N.  Y. 

Vatican  Library Rome,  Italy 

Vine  Street  Temple  Sabbath-School Nashville,  Tenn. 

W 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College Washington,  Pa. 

Washington  Public  Library Washington.  D.  C. 

Wellesley  College Wellesley,  Mass. 

Wells  College  Library Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University  Library  .Middletown.  Conn. 

Western  Reserve  University  (College  for  Women). 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

We.stern  Theological  Seminary Allegheny,  Pa. 

Westminster  College Cambridge,  England 

Wheeling  Public  Library Wheeling.  W.  \ a. 

William’s  Library,  Dr I-ondon,  England 

Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library  . ..Wilmington.  Del. 

Wolf  Lodge.  Simon,  1.  O.  B.  B Savannah,  Ga. 

Workmen’s  Library  and  Literary  Institute. 

Tredegar.  England 

Wurttemberg,  University  of Tubingen,  Germany 


Y 

Yale  University New  Haven,  Conn. 

Yonkers  Public  Library Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Young  Hebrew  Zionists Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Young  Men’s  Gymna.stic  Club New  Orleans,  La. 

Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association Atlanta.  Ga. 

Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association Bradford,  Pa. 

Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association Memphis.  Tenn. 

Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association New  Orleans,  La. 

Young  Men’s  Hebrew  A.s.sociation New  York  City 

Young  Men’s  Hebrew  As.sociation Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S'oung  Men’s  Hebrew  As.socialion Wilmington,  Del. 

Young  Zionists  of  St.  Paul St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Zion  Library 

Zion  Society  of  Rochester 


Z 


. . . New  Haven,  Conn. 
. . . . Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST.  UNITED  STATES 


A 


Ascherman,  T.  E 

B 

Beard,  Newman 

Bergman,  A 

Bergman,  Morris 

Berkowitz,  Isaac 

Berkowitz,  Samuel.  . . . . . 

Berman,  Max  D 

Bleichrode,  J.  B 

Brown,  Louis 

Buegeleisen,  H.  D 

....  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Deschamps,  J.  M 

D 

Anamosa,  Iowa 

Earl,  Jr.,  George  H 

Eisenstaedt,  A.  L 

E 

Faggen,  Solomon 

Farbish,  Max  F 

Fleischman,  Samuel.  . . . , 

F 

New  York  City 

Glazer,  Samuel 

Goodman,  Max 

Gottfried,  Harry 

Gouled,  Peter 

Guggenheimer,  Sig.  S . . . , 

G 

H 

Heilprin,  William  A New  York  City 

Henriques,  Edward Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Herz.  A Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

I 

Indiana  State  Normal  School Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

K 

Katz,  Max  E Cleveland,  Ohio 

Klee,  Benj New  York  City 

Klotz,  Jacob  New  York  City 

Kone,  Samuel  C Hartford,  Conn. 

Koppleman,  H.  P Hartford,  Conn. 

L 

Langer,  Samuel New  York  City 

Lefkowitz.  I New  York  City 

Levy,  Benjamin New  York  C)ity 

Levy,  Davis Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Levy,  Israel  N New  York  City 

Levy,  Julius Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lewy,  Arthur New  York  City 

Lindheim,  Reuben New  York  City 

Lippman,  Samuel New  York  City 

Loewith,  Sigmund Bridgeport.  Conn. 

M 

Mandel,  Chas.  I Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Marcuse,  Alex.  I New  York  City 

Margolies,  Hyman  S Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marks,  Henry Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Marx,  Prof.  Alex New  York  City 

Mayer,  Max  H Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N 

Nathan,  Marvin Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newman,  Dr.  Serenius  L New  York  City 

O 

Offen,  Morris Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ortleff,  Rev.  E.  E Greenville.  Ohio 

P 

Peikes,  J New  York  City 

Perlo,  Samuel ...  New  York  City 

Poraerantz,  Max Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Pritz,  Carl Cincinnati,  Ohio 

R 

Rickman,  Samuel  J Hartford,  Conn. 

Rosenbaum,  M Bonham,  Tex. 

Rosenblatt,  C.  H New  York  City 

Rosenthal,  J.  S New  York  City 

Roth,  Dr.  Herman New  York  City 

Roth,  L New  York  City 
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Samuels,  H.  C Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Schnitzer,  Wm.  M New  York  City 

Schwartz,  Jacob  .'. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Selig,  Arthur  Louis New  York  City 

Seligman,  Selig Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Shedlinsky,  Harris New  York  City 

Silver,  Wolf  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Skora,  Philip Evansville,  Ind. 

Solomon,  J.  F New  York  City 

Spicehandler,  Chas New  York  City 

Steinhaus,  Isaac New  York  City 

Strauss,  Samuel Danville,  Ind. 

Suisman.  Marx Hartford,  Conn. 

T 

Tracy.  Ira  D Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 

Tufts  College Tufts  College,  Mass. 

W 

Webster,  Mrs.  Myer  S New  York  City 

Werner,  Samuel New  York  City 

Williamson,  M New  York  City 

Wolf,  Abraham New  York  City 

Wolfman,  Philip New  York  City 
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